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A thens (^AS^pat, Athene:) was the name of as many 
as nine towns in various parts of the Grecian world, 
among which Aikenm IHaiies^ in the N.W. of Kulnxia, a 
town belonging to tlie Athenian confederation, is worthy of 
mention. But it was the capital of Attica which invested 
the name t)f Atliens with an undying charm for the p(x)t, 
the artist, the philosopher, the historian, for all time. It 
is situated in long. 23'' 44' E., lat. 37'' 58' N., towards tlie 
south of the central plain (rrcStor) of Attica, about 4.1 
miles from the harbour of Pirmeus, and nearly 4 from 
the Bayg)f Phalerum. The survey of Pausani^is (i. 2-30), 
when compared with existing remains, and sup]demented 
by the numerous incidental notices of ancient authors, 
enables us to form a more ]»erfect conception of the to]K)- 
graphy of ancient Atliens than of any other Greek city, 
ilecent excavations have added greatly to our knowledge 
of it, and the literature of the subject is very extensive (see 
p. 11, infra). Our object in this article will bo to treat of 
the topography of Athens from an historical point of view, 
and to show how the rise, the grciitness, the de<jline of the 
(dty may be read in th<i history of its buildings. 

•lioat There seems little reason to doubt that the earliest settle- 
lenicnt ment on Athenian soil was upon the cliff afterwards famous 
Acropolis. Such is the express statement of 
Thucydides (ii. 15), who observes that the Acropolis was 
commonly termed at Athens 7r()Ats, much as the oldest 
part of London is styled ‘‘ 'Ihe City.” The earliest inhabi- 
tants appear to have been Pelasgians ; and though it was 
the boast of the Athenians that they alone of all Greek 
states were indigenous (aurox^ores), yet their town would 
from the first have re(;oived accessions from various parts 
of the continent, the i^eaceful poverty of Attica affording 
a welcome refuge in those early and unsettled times 
(Thucyd., i. 2). The most accessible portion of tlie Acro- 
polis is the western side, where it is joined by a neck of 
hill to the Areopagus. On this side there existed down 
to later times the remains of fortifications built by the 
earliest inhabitants, with nine d(K)rwaya, one within the 
other, called to ricAaoryuor, or to ^Evi/€d7ruAov. This fort 
protected the only entrance to the citadel, which was 
surrounded by a wall, and artificially levelled for the recep- 
tion of buildings. Within this fortified enclosure stood the 
shrine of Athena Polias (Homer, Iliads ii. 449 ; Odyssey^ 


vii. 81), afterwards known as the Erechtheiuin, — and an 
altar of Zeus Polieus, where the strange sacrifices of the 
Dipolia were celebrated. A Prytaneium, containing the 
hearth-lire of the state, and serving as the residence of the 
king, would be another indispensable feature in the 
primitive town. But while the king and some of the most 
sacred families probably had dwellings within tlie fortress 
itself, Thucydides (ii. 15) jioints out that a gi eat part of 
the early iK>pulatiun dwelt outside its \^alls, under the 
south side of the cliff, probably without fortification, but 
retiring to the citadel in times of peril. In tliis quarter, 
towards the Ilissus, stood the oldest Athenian sanctuary 
of Dionysus, in a region called Alfivai, from having been 
literally a marsh in early times. Not far off, and nearer 
the stream, sbxxl the temjde of Zeus 01 ym pins, said to 
bo founded by Deucalion (Pausan., i. 18), of which more 
will be said presently, the [irecinct of Giea Olymiiia, and 
other sacred places. Here also was the fountain of 
(vallirrhoe, afterwards ornamented by the Pisistratids, and 
called Kniieacrumis, the w^ater of which was sought for 
sjK’red purposes long after the city had outgrown these 
early limits (Thucyd., ii. 15). The region we have been 
describing formed the nucleus of the later (‘ity, and 
therefore, at the subdivision of all Atti(;a into denies, this 
quarter w'as distinguished by the name KTj5tt6/7paioi'. 

To the west of the Acropolis there extends from N. to 
S. a range of hills, the three most prominent lieiehts of 
which arc commonly known respectively as the Hill of the 
Nymphs, the Pnyx, and the Museium, — the Nymiihs’ Hill 
being separated from tlie Acropolis by the Areoitagus, 
which intervenes between. Everywhere U}»on the slopes Early rock- 
of the hills just mentioned traces have lately been dis- dwellings, 
covered of ancient dwellings hewn out of the solid rock. 

But while all these rock-dwolliiigs are extremely ancient, 
yet some appear less primitive than others ; it is remarked 
that those which exist on the Areopagus and on the liill- 
sidas nearest to the AcrojKilis are of a smaller and ruder 
tyjie, those more disbxnt from the citadel being somewEat 
more convenient in plan and extent. Legend declares the 
Athenians to have origiimlly dwelt in rock-hewn caves 
(Dyer’s Athens, ch. i.), and it.^ould seem that primitive 
Athens gradually extended itself from the Acropolis Ai 
this W. and S.W. direction. This quarter was afterwards 
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known as the intramural dome of a name derived, 

perhaps, from the balm which then grew there (the 
HtXlrua. of Theocr., iv. 25).^ The historian E. Curtins 
[Attuche Siudien^ pt. i.) has, indeed, gone so far as to 
regard tlioso rock-dwellings as earlier than the occupa- 
tion of tlie Acro])olis itself. But the contrary opinion of 
Thucydides is worth something, and the natural strength 
of tlio Acropolis would make it tlio most obvious 8]>ot for 
})rimitive occupation. Accordingly, we shall mjt be giving 
too fi’ecj a licence to our imagination if we conceive of 
j)rimitive Athens as a twofold settlement, partly on the 
Acropolis and the low ground at its southern foot, and 
])artly nj)on thtj eastern slo])es of the hills on the Avest. It 
may even have been tlio coiisoliilation of these two villages 
into one townshiji that gave rise to the legend ascribing to 
'J’heseuH tlie (n)roiK/.fr/xd? or consolidation of Attica. It 
would 1)0 natural for legend to assign to one definite time, 
and connect with one great mythical name, that jirocass 
of unification wliicli jirobalily was as gradiual as it was 
s|)ontano()UH. As the j)o])ulation of the early town con- 
tinued to increase, two more districts seem to have been in- 
corporatotl -Colly tus, extending from the cast of Melite, 
between the Acropolis and Arcoiuigus, and Cerameicus, or 
the “ l?()tters’ (juarter ” (“ Tiiileries ”), which extended from 
tlie same two hills towards tlio north and north-west. The 
regions we liave now described apj)car to have made up 
tlie Alliens of 8olonian times. Tlie earliest historical 
event Avhicli illustrates Athenian topogra[)hy is the rising 
of Cyloii (Herod., v. 71 ; Thucyd., i. 120; rausiin., i. 28). 
The narratives of that event imjily that tlie Acropolis was 
already fortified by the Eniieapylmii, that the Areopagus 
was already the se.at of the court wliich boro its name (see 
AiiEorAous), and tliat near the entrance of the citadel 
stood an altar of tlie 8emnie, or Furies, at wliicli Cylou 
and his partis.iiis were slain. This altar has been immor- 
talised l)y yEschylus in the s|)leiKlid conclusion of the 
Eummulf's, Another sacred spot in early Athens must 
have been the Lnmrium^ where Hipiiarchus Avas assassin- 
ated (Tlmcyd., i. 20 ; vi. 57). This was a shrine erected in 
honour of the daughtiM's of Leo, who were sacrificed by 
their father to Atlieaa, in order to avert a pestilence. 
The nature of the legend testifies to the antiquity of the 
site. The words of Tliiicydides respecting Cylou imply 
that tlie early city was already surrounded by a ring-Avall, 
and this jirobably reinuiiiod intact until tlie invasion of the 
Jkirsians, altliough the buildings within the walls under- 
went great alteration and imjirovemeiits under the govern- 
moiit of Pisistratus and his sous. 

The reign of the Pisistratids A\^as recognised by the 
ancients as marking an important era in Athenian topo- 
gra[)liy. Wo huA^e already iiientioiiod the fountain of 
Enneacninus ns being built by them. It wfis Pisistratus 
who laid the foundations of the great temple of Zeus 
01ym])iu8 upon the ancient site above mentioned. His 
inagnificont design liad an eventful history ; left unfinished 
by its author, the Atlienians, pcrlmjis from dislike to 
the “ tyrant,” made no effort to complete it. At length, 
after receiving additions from A’arioiis foreign princes, it 
Avas completed by Hadrian (c. L‘M) a.i>.), and formed the 
grandest edifice in the region of the city Avhich, in acknow^- 
ledgmeiit of the im])crial munificence, was called Hadriaii- 
opolis. The Olymjiium Avas one of the largest temples in 
tlie Avorld ; but of its 124 (^)rinthian columns only 15 are 
noAv standing. The Pythium, or sanctuary of the Pythian 


1 M.iiiy (if the names of the Attic rleinos, and indeed of Greek local 
n.imcH everywhere, were derived from %)lant« and Mowers ; see Tozer’s 
LecLurM on the Geoyraphy of Qn^cey 3.38: “The most plausible 
dAivation that has been suggested for the name "ABrjvai is from d^-, 
the root of a flower; and Loheck proposed to translate it by 
* Florcntia. ’ *'—{Ibid. , p. 1 61 . ‘ 


Apollo near the Olympiiim, was also ascribed to Pisis- 
tratUH, whose grandson and namesake dedicated an altar 
within it (Thucyd., vi. 54). To Pisistratus was ascribed 
the founding of the LyctimUy or temple of Apollo Lyceius, Lyceiun 
wliich stood on the riglit bank of the Ilissus, a short 
distance from the city. The names both of Pericles and 
Lycurgus the orator are also associated with this building ; 
yet it is not known who added the gymnasium close by, 
which afterwards became famous as the favourite haunt of 
Aristotle, and the birth jilace of the Peripatetic philosophy. 

The yet more famous seat of the rival philosojihy seems 
also to have owed Honiething to the Pisistratids, fbr 
Hipparchus was said to have enclosed the Amdtmy with a Acadcin 
Avail. This Avas a gymnasium surrounded by pleasant 
gardens lying to the N. of the city, about a mile from 
the Dipylum gate. It owes all its fame, of course, to its 
connection with Plato, who lived, taught, and was buried 
there. This site, so full of glorious memories, cannot now 
be identified with certainty. 'Its trees, like those of the 
Lyceium, were despoiled by Sulla to make implements of 
war. The name of Pisistratus is connected with another The Age 
important site. Professor E. Curtins {Aiiuckt Siuditn^ pt. 

2) supposes that the most ancient Athenian market lay on 
the 8. of the Acropolis, and that the Pisistratids superseded 
it by a new market at the northern foot of the Areopagus. 

Be this as it may, aa^c are sure that, as early as their times, 
this site formed tlie centre of Athenian commercial and 
civic life. The narrow Aailley between the Pnyx Hill and 
the Areopagus, where older topograjihers placed the 
Agora, is not a spacious enough site for the purpose. The 
obvious locality for au Agora Avould be the rectangular 
space enclosed by tlie Areopagus on the 8., by the 
Acropolis on the E., and on the W. by the eminence 
occupied by the Theseium, To the N. and N.E. no barrier 
existed ; accordingly, the entrance was from the Dipylum 
gate on the N.W., and on the N.E. the market received 
extension in Homan times. The Agora thus stoo^ in the 
region known as Cerameicus. But as the Cerameicus 
extended for some miles in a N.W. direction, it became 
divided by the city wall into the outer and the inner Oun?r ai 
Cerameicus. The outer Cerameicus was an agreeable 
suburb, lying on the road to the Academy and Colonus, 
the home of Sophocles ; and it w^as here that citizens who 
died in their country's wars received a public burial. 
Through gate Dipylum one jiassed into the inner Cerumei- 
cus, the most important quarter of which was naturally the 
Agora itself ; and so it was common to speak of the Agora 
as ‘‘The Cerameicus.” Hoav much this market-place 
may have owed to the designs of the Pisistratids Ave 
cannot now determine. The statues of Harmodiua and « 
Aristogiton formed a conspicuous ornament of the south * 
portion, and Thucydides (vi. 54) informs us that the 
grandson and namesake of Pisistnatus adorned the Agora 
by building the altar of the twelve gods. If the Agora 
belongs to the age of Pisistratus, some ©f the civic build- 
ings within it would also be coeval with him. Such were 
the Stoa Basileius, or Portico, where the archon basileius 
})resided ; the Bouleuterium, where the senate of 500 held 
its sittings ; the Tholus close by it, where the IVytanes of 
the senate sacrificed — a circular building with a dome of 
stone, from whence it gained its name ; and the Prytan- 
eium, said to be founded by Theseus (Thucyd., ii. 15), 
which contained the hearth-fire of the state, and where 
the Prytanes and [mblic benefactors had the privilege of 
dining at the public expeiLse. The statues of the ten 
lieroes (eponymi), avIio gave their names to the Athenian 
tribes, decorated the Agora probably from the first; 
against these statues were affixeil public^ notices and 
proclamations. Other buildings in the Agora of later and 
ascertained dates will be enumerated in their prosier [ilace. 
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The revolution which expelled the Pisistratids (510 b.c.), 
ind gave Athens a free government, left its mark upon the 
lopography of the city. The old Pelasgic fortress (to 
EvveaTToAo^), in which “the tyrants” had for a time held 
)ut, was now broken down, and the site occupied by its 
•uiiis was devoted by the Delphic oracle to eternal 
lesolation. Only in the Peloponnesian war, when the 
lountry population was crowded within the city walls, do 
ve read of this sjx)t being occupied by dwellings (Tliucyd., 
i. 17). Another work whicli may probably b(3 assigned 
io the age of Clisthenes is the first arrangenicnt of tho 
Pn^x, or place of public asHcmbly. Tho hill that is 
‘.oramonly known as tho Pnyx Hill contains one of tho 
noat remarkable ruins in Athens ; tho silence, however, 
of Pausanius rest)ecting vdiat was probably in his day 
already a mere ruin has occasioned some doubt concerning 
I its proper identification. Tho s])ot in question consists of 
two terraces sloping down the hill towards the Areopagus, 
from S.W. to N.E. Tho upper terrace, indeed, doe.s not 
slope, but is levollod out of the solid rock near tlio summit 
of tho hill, being about 65 yards in length (E. to W.), 
and about 43 in breadth at its broadest part (N. to S.). 
It is l)ounded at tho back (8.) by a rock-wall, and at the 
W. end there stands a cubical block, allowed to rise out 
of tho solid rock when this npjier terrace was levelled. 
There is good reason for considering this as the altar for 
tho sacrifices (rot TrcptWia) with which every a.ssembly of the 
ecclesia was opened (Bursian, PhUoLorfm^ 1854, i).36y, /b//.; 
Dyer, Athem, p. 462). Tho lower and considerjibly larger 
terrace is separated from the upper terrace by another wall 
cut out of the solid rock. This wall, which is ne^irly 126 
yards long, is not quite straight, but encroaches slightly uj)on 
the upper terrace, and forms cat the centre a very obtuse angle. 
At this |)()int there rises, projecting from tlie wall, a large 
cubical mass, cut out of the solid rock, resembling somewljat, 
though on a larger scale, tho altar described above. It is 
itself 11 fjet square and 5 feet high, and stands on a plat- 
form consisting of three very massive stei)s. Tiiis remarkable 
monument htas been recognised by tradition as tho (r/<d\a rou 
A>;/jio(r0€ecos', and almost every traveller since Cliaudler’s 
time has regarded it as no other than the famous berna of 
the ancient Athenian assemldy. The rock -wall from which 
it projects forms tho chord of a vast somicipcular space, tho 
enclosure of its arc being a wall of “ Cyclo[>ean ” nuisonry. 
Tlie radius of tho semicircle measures between 76 and 77 
yards from this outer wall to the bemta. Here, then, was 
the auditorium of tho l^nyx. But several difficulties bcsc^t 
tho idontificiition. Towards the bottom of tho lower bema 
Prof. E. Curtins {Attudie Stmlien^ l)t. i.) has discovered 
‘^.nother similar though smaller bema. Again, Plutarch 
* asserts that the bema which had originally faced towards 
the sea was by tho Thirty Tyrants turned round the other 
way, in .their hatred of tho maritime democracy. More- 
over, if tho block of marble above mentioned be rightly 
identified as tho bema, tlien it would have tho auditorium 
sloping downwards from it, an ariungement ill suited for 
jvddressing a tumultuous popular assembly. Dr Curtius 
accordingly pronounces the entire identification to be a 
mistake, and would regard this spot as a primitive precinct 
and rock-u-ltar of the Most High Zeus. It would not be 
difficult, if space allowed, to disprove Dr Curtius’s theory. 
Far more reasonable is tlie view of T)r Dyer {Athens^ A])p. 
iii.). He thinks that the lower and smaller bema dis- 
covered by Dr Curtius w'as the bema of Clisthenes, wliicli 
did (however much Plutarch’s statement is discredited by 
his own absurd explanation) face in the direction of the 
sea. The orator would thus sjHjak from the arc of the 
semicircle, havin^g the audience above him. The Thirty 
may w^ell have defaced the Pnyx, and it would have been 
natural for Thrasybulus after the anarchy to restore it on 


a large scale, hewing out what is still known as the bema, 
giving tho semicircular wall a wider sweep, and raising 
the tiers of seats at least to a level with the new bema, 
if not above it. For there is no reason to 8U|»pose that 
the surface of the lower terrace has undergone no change 
in the lapse of centuries, or tliat the “ Cyclopean ” wall 
surrounding it never exceeded its {»rescnt height. 

A building of greater architectural importance and of The Dieiiy- 
equal interest belongs to this same period. Dramatic suw thmtw. 
performances at Athens originally took place in wooden 
theatres extemporised for the occasion ; but the fall of 
one of these led, in the year 500 n.c., to the erecticn of 
the marble theatre on a site already consecrated to 
Dionysus as the Lemeuin, iijarn the 8.E. slope of the 
Acropolis. (Sui(la.s, $.v. llparda?.) We may be sure 
that the first stone theatre was comparatively sirii[>le in 
construction, consisting of a koi'Aov or auditorium, with 
tiers of rock-hewn seats, and an opx^ftnpd^ or space for th(j 
chorus, while the stage itself and its furniture were of 
wood. Tho excavation of the Dionysiac theatre in 1862 
has made every one familiar with the row of mailile 
thrones for the various priests and officers of state, the 
elaborate masonry of the stage, the orchestra floor, and 
other features. But tliese and other interesting decora- 
tions of the theatre belong to a later age. It was under 
the administration of Ljeurgus the orator (337 B.c.) that 
the building was first really completed ; and many of the 
.sculptures which have been lately brought to light belong 
to a restoration of the theatri; in the 2d, or perliaj^s even 
in the 3d, century a.d.^ 

Enough has now been said of the condition of Athens 
l)efore the*Persian War. It was surrounded by a ring-wall Thm^an 
of narrow circuit, some d()ul)tful traces of which are sup- 
posed to remain. At its centre stornl the Acropolis, already 
crowded with temples and sanctuaries, some upon the 
summit, some built at its foot, and others — like the famous 
grotto of Pan, on the N.W. slope — mere caves in its rocky Grotto of 
sides. Pan. 

The Persian invasion, whicli forced the Athenians to tak(.> After tlie 
refuge in their “ w'oochm w^alls,” and to leave their city at Peiwian 
the mercy of the barbarian, marked an important epoch in 
tho annals of Athenian building. IJjion the retreat of Mar- 
donius, the Athenians returned to Attica to find their city 
virtually in ruins. Its fortifications and public buildings 
liad been destroyed or burnt, and the private dwellings 
had been wantonly defaced or ruined by neglect. Amid 
tlie enthusiasm of hope which followed upon the great 
deliverance of Greece, a natural impulse led the Athenians 
to rear their city more glorious fiom its ruins. Themis- 
tocles fanned their patriotism with the foresight of a 
statesman, and Athens rose again with marvellous rapidity. 

This haste, liowever, thougli creditable to their patriotism, 
and, indeed, necessary in order to forestall the jealous op- 
position of Sparta, was not without its evils. The liouses 
wwe rebuilt on their old sites, and the lines of the old 
streets, narrow and irregular as they had been, were too 
readily followed. A similar haste marked the rebuilding of 
tho city walls, a work in which men and women, old and 
young, took zealous part, not scrupling to dismantle any 
building or monument, private or public, which could sup- 
]dy materials for tho building. But in rebuilding the walls Rebuilding 
Tlieinistoclea gave them a wider circuit, especially towards of Bie 
the N. and N.E. (Thucyd., i. 90, 93). At tho same time 
ho detenninod to construct new harbouis, and to fortify 
tho Pirneeus, regarding the navy of Athens as her princi|ial 
source of strength. It is f^oubtful whether tho “ Eong 
Walls ” formed a distinct i^rtici of liis designs ; but he 
may certainly be regarded as the founder of the greatness * 

1 The best account yet given of the Dionysiac theatre is to be found 
in Dr Dyer’s recent work on Athens. 
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of Athens, tlie works and embellish men ts carried out by 
l\*ric](!s being only a fulfilment of the far-sighted aims of 
Theinistocles. Thucydides (ii. 13) makes the circuit of the 
(Uty wall to be 43 studes (alK)ut miles), exclusive of the 
unguarded space between walls ; this is found to correspond 
accurately enough with the existing remains. Jn tracing 
the circuit of the ancient walls, we may take our start from 
the N.W. side of the city, at tlie one gate whose site is 
absolutely certain, the Thriasia?i gate (called also the Sacred 
gate, as ojiening U|>oii the sacred way to J'^leiisis, ami also 
Tu Af'7r<»Aoi/, as consisting of two gates, perliaps one w’ithin 
the other), wliicli is marked l)y the inmlern church of the 
Holy Trinity, a little N. of the bottom of Ibirmc's Strexd — 
a.s|>f)t attractive to the modern tourist through the beautiful 
‘‘street of tombs” liere lairl Inire by recent excavations. 
Krom the Tiiriasian gate tlie wall of Theinistocles ran due 
E. for some distance; thema^, skirting the Jiiodern theatre, 
it ran N. K., ]>arallel to the modern Pirauais Street as far as 
the Hank, when it ndiirned in a S.E. direction across the 
site of the present Mint, as far as tlie (/haniber of Deputies. 
Tlnmco towards the S.E. it im’luded nearly all the modern 
Iloyal ( Jardeiis, and then nin S.W., following the zig-»ig 
of the hills above the north bank of the llissus, until 
westwards by a straight coiirscj parallel w'ith the Acropolis 
it reached tlic Musciuni Hill. Thoncci it may be traced in 
a direction N.W. and N., following more or Joss the conbuir 
of the liills, until we return to our starting-point at the 
Dipylum gate, blight other gates (exclusive of wickets, 
TTcAtScs', whi(*h must have exist(»d) are mentioned by an- 
cient authors— the l*ira;an, Hippade.s, Melitide.s, Jtoniau, 
Diomeian, Diocharis, Paiiopis, ami Acluirnian. Their exact 
sites cannot be certainly fixed, but some of them may 
b(; determined within narrow limits, such as the l*irtean 
gate, which hsl out of the Agora, and ojiened upon tin? long 
■walls. Having comiileted tlie defences of the city proper, 
among wliich must be included the building of the north 
W’all of the Acropolis (Dyer, }>. 1-1), 'rhcinistocles pro- 
ceeded to fortify the PirasMis. 

Athens, like most of the old (Ireek towns, was built, for 
greatin* security, at a distance from the coast, and only 
w'hen more settled times brought her greater pirosperity 
was a harbour formed at the nearest bay of Phaleruin, 
near the niodt'rn (rhurch of St Oeorge. It is said that 
Thomistocles would gladly have trans|)orted the Athenian 
population bodily from the ui)]»er city to the coast, there 
to form a great maritime state, 'riiough this was im|»os- 
sible, yet he could strengthen Atliens on the seaward side. 
The istlimus of Pirieens, thoiigli somewhat more di.stiuit 
than I^haleruin, |)resente<l obvious advantage.s as a sea- 
])ort. it formed on its north side the spacious and 
secure basin of Pineeus (now Port Drako), the north and 
south sliores of w'hicli towards the entrance fall back into 
two smaller liays — liarboiirs within the harbour known 
respectively as the K(i>(/)os* and KavOaftos. The neck 
of the i.sthuius on the south is formed by l*ort Zea (now^ 
Phaimri), the entrance of wliich was secured by JMircattys, 
the headland of Munychia. Uoiind to the east of the 
district of Munychia, again, and facing Phalcrinu, was 
the harbour knowui anciently as Munychia, and now 
liS Port Stratiotiki. Theinistocles thus, in giving up Port 
Phaleriim, gave Athens three liarbour.s instead of one. 
The fortifications of Pineeus wm-c^ couceiv(?d on a gnind 
scale, and carried out wdth no sign of hurry. The w’hole 
circuit of Pira^eus and of the town of Munychia was 
enclosed alike on the sea and land sides by walls of immense 
thickness and strength, which were carried up to a height 
of more than GO feet — ^lis *TL)oing only half the height 
tin tended by Themistocles ! (seeVirote, Jlist Greecty c. xliv.) 
The laying out of the new seaport belonged rather to the 
regime of Pericles (Grote, c. xlvii.) It was then that 


Hippodamus, the eccentric architect, planned the Agora 
which bore his name; and the various public buildings 
wdiich adorned Pineeus doubtless arose with growth of 
Athenian commerce. The harbour-basin was lined with 
porticoes, w^hich served as warehouses and bazaars. Two 
theatres existed in the town, and numerous temples. 

The local deity was Artemis Munychia; but the large 
number of foreigners (/xcTotKot) who beciame naturalised at 
this j»ort led to the introduction of many foreign forms of 
w'orsliij). Artemis herself came to l>e identified with the 
Thracian P>eiidis, and lier festival (to. BerStSem) is referred 
to in the immortal opening of Plato’s Jie^mblic. 

If not a }>art of the original designs of Themistocles, it Long wi 
was at least a imtnral devclojnnent of them, to carry “ Long 
Walls ” from the newly-fortified Pirtecus to the ujiper city, 
and thus combine them both into one grand system of 
fortification. The experiment of connecting a town by . 
long walls with its j>ort had been already tried between 
Megara and Nisiea (Grote, Jliat. Orme, c. xlv.), and it was ♦ 
now rt;])eated on a grander scale under (hnion. From the 
portion of the city wall between the Museiurn and the 
Nymphs’ Hill a sort of bastion w'as thrown out to S.W. so 
as to form an irregular triangle, from the apex of which a 
“long wall,” about 4 miles long, was carried down to the 
N. portion of the Piraiean fortifications ; this was termed 
TO /idpctoc Ttiyos. Anotlujr “long wall” of somewhat 
shorter length ran down to the wall of Phaleruin, wliich 
had hitherto served as the port of Atliens ; this was to 
^\iXyf)LKuv Tfixos'. A third wall, lietween the two, jiarallel 
to the first, and but a few yards from it (to votlou tc^xos, 

TO 6ta fjLurov Tcr^os), w’as afterwards added hy Pericles, and 
the maritime fortifications of Athens became complete. 

But the city owed still more to the munificence of Cimoii. 

Out of the sjioils of liis Persian campaign he fortified tlui 
S. side of the Acropolis with a remarkaldy solid wall, 
which terniiiuited in a sort of bastion at the W. end. Here 
lie roared a little temple of Athena Nike (otherwise called 
the Wingless Victory), although the existing sculptures of Wingles 
the frieze are ])ronouuced ou account of their style to 
belong to a somewliat later date (Puusan., i. 28, 3 ; Corn. 

Nep., Cimon^ ii. ; l^lutarch, Cimon, xiii.) It was Ciinoii 
who first set the examjile of providing the citizens witli 
agreeable jdai^es for promenade (Plutarch, iljid,)^ by plant- 
ing the Agora witli plane trees, and laying out the Aca- 
demy with trees and walks. It is jirobable that some of 
the porticoes in the Agora were built by Ciinon ; at all 
events, the most beautiful one amongst them was reared by fitoa 
Ifisianax, his brother-in-law, and tlie paintings with wliich 
Polygnotiis, liis sister’s lover, adorned it (representing 
scenes from the military history of Athens, legendary am^ 
historical) made it ever famous as the ^toci TrotKtAi/. One • 
more building, the most jierfect existing relic of ancient 
Atliens, was also built by Cimon. Tlie Theseium (as we Tlieseiui 
still may venture to call it, in spite of the doubts lately 
cast upon its identification) ^ is a hexastyJe Doric toinplo 
standing on an eminence duo N. of the Areopagus, and is 
the first object which meets the eye of the tourist who 
approaches the city from the I^iraeeus. Having served in 
Byzantine times for a Cliristian Church, it is now a museum 
of antic juities, and contains some of the choicest treasures 
discovered by recent excavations. 

Wo have now brought this sketch of Athenian topography Pericleai 
down to the most distinguished period of Athenian history ora. 
and Athenian architecture — the era of Pericles. As the 
champion of Hellenic freedom against the Persians, as the 
head of the Tonic confederation, Athens had suddenly grown 
to be the foremost city in Greece. But when one by one 
tlio confederate states sank into the jios^tion of subject- 

1 See Dyer, AikenSf p. 230, /oW., who thinks it is really the temple 
of the Amazons. 
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allies; when the jjy€fiovia of Athens passed insensibly into a 
TvpavvLS (Thucyd., ii. 63); when the contribution of ships and 
men was commuted in most cases for a money payment, 
and the funds of the confederation were transferred from 
tho Apollonium at Delos to the Athenian Acropolis, — an 

V enormous revenue became at the dispasal of the Atlionian 

• Government. It is to their credit that so little of it found 
its way into private pockets. It was natural for tho 
thoughts of a Greek, especially of an Athenian, to turn to 
the decoiution of his city ; it was politic that the central 
city of the Ionian confederacy should be adorned witli a 
beauty equal to her prestige. Tlie buildings connected 
with the name of Cimon had been chiefly for utility or 
defence ; those of Pericles were mainly ornamental. The 
first edifice completed by him seems to have been the 
Odeium, on the E. of tho Dionysiac theatre, to serve as a 
jdace for recitations by rhapsodists, and for musical ])er- 

^ forniances. It was burnt by Aristion during Sulla’s siege 
of Athens, but afterwards rebuilt. Mention has already 
l>eeii made of the building of tho Jjong Walls and the laying 
out of the Pirajeus by Pericles ; but it was the Acropolis 
itself wliicli witnessed the greatest splendours of his 
administration. Within its limited area arose buildings 
and statues, on which the genius of Phidias the sculjitor, 
of Ictinus and Mnesicles the architects, were employed for 
years; while multitudes of artists and craftsmen of all kinds 
were busied in carrying out their grand designs.^ The 
s)K)ils of the Persian War had alnjady been consecrated 
under (Jimon to the honour of the national goddess, in the 

f erection of a colossal statue of Athena by Phidias between^ 
the entrance of the Acr(q)olis and the Erechtlieium ; her 
warlike attitude gained her the title of n/)d/Aa;^os', and the 
gleam of her helmet’s plume and uplifted spear was hailed 
by the liomewai’d seaman as he doulded C-ape 8unium 
(Pausfin., i. 28). But tluj national deity mm to receive yet 
greater lionours at the luiiid of Pericles. That an oh I 
temple stowl on the site afterwards o(!cupied by the Par- 
thenon A proved, less by the doubtful expressions of Hero- 
dotus (viii. 51, 55), and the testimony of later compilers 
like Hesychius, than by recent excavations, which reveal 
that a large tenqile must have been at least begun u}K>n 
this spot when the I’ersian invaders destroyed the old 
buildings of the Acropolis by fire. Here, then, Pericles 
j)ro<^eeded to rear wdiat has ever since been known as the 
Parthenon. Tho designer of this masterpiece of arcliitecture 
was Ictinus ; the foundations of the old temple w(;re at his 
suggestion extended in length and breadth, and thus arose 
upon the S. side of the Acropolis a magnificent temple of 
the virgin goddess. It was completed in the year 438 
B.c. It stood upon tho highest platform of the Acropolis, 

* so that the pavenient of the peristyle of the Parthenon was 
on a level with the capitals of the columns of the east 
I)ortico of the Propylaia. The temple was built entirely of 
white marble from the quarries of Mount Pentelicus. 
Ascending a flight of three steps, you i)as8od through the 
great east entrance into the Pronaos, wherein was stored a 
large collection of sacred objects, chiefly of silver. From 
the Pronaos a massive door led into the cella, called 
Hecatompedos (veco? o 'EKard/xTreSos), because it measured 
in length 100 Attic feet. Tho treasure here bestowed 
consisted chiefly of chaplets and other objects of gold. 
The west portion of the cella was railed off (by 

and formed the Parthenon proper, i,e,y tht adytum occupied 
by the chryselei)hantiue statue by Phidias of Athena 
Parthenos, — a work which )delded the pre-eminence only 
to one other statue by tho same artist, viz., the Zeus at 
Olympia. In this adytum were stored a nuinlHjr of silver 
bowls and other articles employed at the Panathenaic festi- 


vals. The westernmost compartment at the rear of the 
cella was the Opisthodomus, which served as tho national 
treasury ; hither poured in the tribute of tlie Athenian 
allies. It is important to remember that tho Parthenon 
was never intended as a temi)le of worship ; for this pur- 
pose there already existed another temple, presently to be 
described as the Krechtlieium,- standing upon the primeval 
site of that contest between Athena and Poseidon which 
established the claim of the goddess to the Attic citadel 
and soil. Tlie Parthenon was simply designed to be tlui 
central point of the Panathenaic festival, and the storehouse 
for the sacred treasure. Tho entire temple should bi; 
regarded as one vast dvdOyjfia to the national deity, not as a 
jilaco for her worship. Thus directly in front of fier statue 
in tho cella there stood an erection, wiiicli has been mistaken 
for an altar, but wdiicli is more probably to be regarded 
as the platform wdiich the victorious coiiq;etitors in the 
Panathenaic? contests ascended to receive, as it w'ere fr< m tho 
hand of the goddess, the golden chaplets and vases of olive 
oil that formed the j>rizes (see Michaelis’s Parthenon, p. 31). 
This consideration lends significance to the decorations of 
the building, which w’cre the work of Phidias. Within 
the outer portico, along the outside of the top of the w'all 
of the building, ran a frieze 3 feet 4 inches in height, and 
520 feet in total length, on which were sculjiturcd figures 
in low relief 2, representing the Panathenaic procession. 
Nearly all of these sculptures are in the British Museum, 
and the entire series has been recently made complete by 
casts from the other fragments, and arranged in the order of 
the original design. The marvellous beauty of these reliefs, 
which was heightened originally by colour, lias been long 
familiar to all thew’orld from numerous illustrated descrip- 
tions. The jirocession of youtlis and maidens, of priests 
and magistrates, of oxen for sacrifice, of flute-players and 
singers, followed by the youthful chivalry of Athens on 
prancing steeds — is re]»resent(Hl as wending its w^ay fr(jn 
the wrest towards the eastern entrance.*^ Outside of the 
building, on tho N. and 8. sides, the metopes between the 
Doric triglyphs w'ere filled with sculptures representing 
scenes from the mythical history of Athens. But the 
glory of the Parthenon were the sculptun\s of the E. and 
W. pediments. Unhappily but a few figures remain, and 
none are wholly perfect, of the statues which formed these 
grou])s ; and Pausanias aiipears to have thought it super- 
fliums to give a minute descrijition of objects so familiar to 
every connoisseur and traveller. Tho sculptures on the 
eastern pediment related to the birth of Athena ; the cen- 
tral grou]) was early destroyed by the Byzantine (.3iristians 
in converting the Parthenon into a cliiirch, with the Pronaos 
for its apse. But nearly all tlie subordinate figures are 
])reserved in a more or less injured condition in the British 
Museum. The noble head of the horse of the car of Night, 
the seated female figures of “The Fates,” and the grand 
torso commonly known as the “ Theseus,” are familiar to 
us all. It would bo out of jdacc here even to enuinerati? 
the many attemjits that have been made to reconstruct the 
groups of either pediment. The sculptures on the W. 
represented the contest between Athena and Poseidon for 
the possession of Attica ; and although scarcely any por- 
tions of these figures are now existing, yet they are better 
known to us than the E. pediment by means of the faithful 
(if clumsy) sketches made by the Frenchman Carrey in 
1674, when they were in a comparatively perfect state. 
Those who desire to know all that is to be known concern- 
ing the sculptures of the Parthenon should consult the 
beautiful work of Michaelis, Der Parthenon, while tho 

* See tl>c remarks of Mr Kuskin, ,fratra Pentelica, p. 174. 

8 He who desires to enjoj^ these sculptures should come from a 
perusal of Michaelis’s elo(]uent work Der Parttmion, and spend a day 
in the British Museum with the guide-book in his hand. 


1 See the animated description in Plutarch, Pericles, 12, foil. 
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moaHurements and anihitectural details of the edifice have 
nev(*T Ixjcn so splendidly given as by our countryman 
l*ciirose, in his Principles of Athenian Architecture, 

Wo will turn now to the other buildings of the Acropolis, 
none of which, however, are so full of significance as the 
F^arthemon itself. For, indeed, standing as it does on the 
highest [)oint of Athenian soil, its erection marked the 
culminating point of Athenian liistory, literature, politics, 
and art. The “ Jhrth of Athena,” over the eastern entrance, 
may symbolise to us tins sudden growth of Athenian great- 
ness, while in the contest between the armed goddeas of 
[)oaceful wisdom and the violent god of sea, which adorned 
tlio western front, we may see an allegory of the long 
struggle between the agricultural and the maritime interests 
which forms the central thnvid of Athenian histor}". 

Oppo8it4i to the Partlienon, on the northern edge of the 
Acro[)i)lis, stands another romarkalde temple, far smaller 
in siz{5, and built in the most graceful forms of the Ionic 
order, 'riie lirechtheium a[)|)ears to be designed expressly 
to contrast with tlie stjvcre SLi]>]iinity of the Parthenon; 
and on the side which confronts tlioso mighty Boric shafts, 
the columns of smaller Iniilding are allowed to trans- 
form tluimselvcis into (viino[)Iiori. The temple of Athena 
Polias, which conhiinod the ancient wooden imago of the 
god lass, and formed the centre of her worship, sufferetl 
from lire in the Persian War (479 B.c.). A Vmilding so 
sacred would hardly have l»een allowed to remain for long 
in ruins; )>ut it was resorvcxl for Pericles to set about a 
complete restoration of it. However, the Pelo[»onnesiaii 
War seems to have interrupted his designs, and in the year 
409 n.c. the edifice wiis still unfinished,^ and soon after 
this it was totally destroyed by fire. But 8(X)n afterwards 
it must have been rebuilt, without doubt reteining all its 
original features, ddie temple in its present state consists 
of an oblong ccslla extending from E. to W. From each 
side of the W. end of the cella projects a portico, forming a 
sort of transept The eastern portico formed the temple of 
Athena Polias, u[»ou the site of her ancient contest with 
Poseidon. Tlie wost ])ortion was the Pandros(num, dedicated 
to Atluma Pandrosus. The building thus formed two 
temples in one, and is styled by Pausanias a StTrAoue oiKrum, 
It seems at a hiter time to have been commonly called the 
Krechtheium, because of a tradition that Erechtheus was 
buried on this site. 

Among the many glories of tlie Acropolis, the Projiylaea 
are described by Pausanias as being exce[)tionally iiuigni- 
licent (i. 22). They rivalled even the Partlienon, and 
were the most s[)lendid of all the buildings of Pericle.s. 
The western end of the Acro|iolis, which furnished, and 
still furnishes, the only access to the summit of the hill, 
was about KiO feet in bi'tvidtli, — a frontage so narrow, that 
to the artists of l\5ricles it appwired practicable to fill up 
the space with a siiie;le liuilding, w'hich, in serving the 
main purpose of a gateway, should contribute to adorn as 
well as to guard the citadel. This work, which rivalled the 
Parthenon in felicity of execution, and surpassed it in 
boldness and originality of design, was begun in the 
archouship of Euthyinenes, in the year 4d7 and com- 
pleted in five years, under tlu^ directions of the architect 
Mnesicles. Of the space which formed the natural entrance 
to the Acropolis, 58 feet near the centre were left for the 
grand entrance, and tlic remainder on either side was 
occupied by wings nrojcxiting ‘i2 loet in front of the central 
colonnade. The ent'”'^ buildin^ received the name of 
Propyliea from its forming the vestibule to the five door- 


1 An important inscription iiy^ha British Mnsemn pivas a survay «»f 
works as they stood in that yall*, drawn up by a commisHion 
appointed lor the purpose. See Oreek Jnscriptima in the JSrUish 
Museum, vol. i. No. 35. 


ways, still in existence, by which the citadel was entered. 
The wall in which these doors were pierced was thrown 
back about 50 feet from the front of the artificial opening 
of the hill, and the whole may therefore be said to have 
resembled a modern fortification, although, in fact, tho 
Propylsea was designed, not for defence, but for decoration./ 
Tho wliolo building was of Pentelic marble. Tho MegaroK 
or great vestibule in the centre consisted of a front of six 
fluted Doric columns, mounted upon four steps, which 
supported a pediment, and measured 5 feet in diameter and 
nearly 29 in height, with an intercoluinniation of 7 feet, 
except between the two central columns, which weroit 1 
feet apart, in order to furnish simee for a carriage-way. 
Behind this Doric colonnade was a vestibule 43 feet in 
dejith, the roof of which was sustained by six inner columns 
in a double row, so as to divide the vestibule into three 
aisles or compartments ; and these columns, although only 
three feet and a half in diameter at the base, were, includ- ^ 
ing the capitals, nearly .34 feet in height, their architraves 
being on tho same level with the frieze of the Doric 
colonnade. Tho ceiling was laid upon marble beams, 
resting upon the lateral walls and the architraves of the 
two rows of Ionic columns, — those covering the side aisles 
being 22 feet in length, and tliose coviTing the central 
aisles 17 feet, with a proportional breadth and thickness. 
Enormous masses like these, raised to the roof of a building, 
standing upon a steep liill, and covered witli a ceiling 
which all tlie roHources of art had been employed to 
be-juitify, might well overcome the reserve of a matter-of- 
fact topogra])hcr like Pausanias, and at once account for 
and justify the nnusnal warmth of liis language when ho is 
sijcaking of the roof of the Propykea (i. 22). Of the five 
doors at tho extremity of the vestibule, the width of the 
central and largest was equal to the space between the two 
central columns of the Doric portico in front, and the same 
also as that between the two rows of Ionic columns in the 
vestibule ; but tln^ doors on either side of the principal one 
were of diminislied height and breadtli, and the tfro beyond 
these again were still smaller in both dimensions. These 
five gates or iloors led from tlie vestibule into a back jiortico 
18 feet in depth, wliicJi was fronted with a Doric colonnade 
and jiediment of the same dimensions as those of the 
western or outer portion, but placed on a higher level, there 
being five ste|>s of ascent from the western to the level of 
tlie eastern portico. From the latter or inner portico 
there was a descent of one step into the adjacent jiart of 
the platform of tho Acropolis. 

The wings of tho Pro]>yliea were nearly symmetrical in 
front, each presenting on this side a wall adorned only with 
a frieze of triglyphs, and with antie at the extremities. 
Tho inner or soutliernmost column of each wing stood in* 
a lino with the great Doric columns of tho Megaron ; and 
as both those columns and those of the wings were ujKm 
the same level, the three porticoes were all connected 
together, and the four steps which ascended to the Megaron 
were continued also along the |>orticoes of the two wings. 
But hero the symmetry of the building ended; for, in 
regard to interior size and distribution of parts, tho wings 
were exceedingly dissimilar. In the northern or left wing, 
a porch of 12 feet in depth conducted by three doors 
into a chamber of .34 feet by 26, tho porch and chamber 
tlms occupying the entire space behind the western wall of 
tliat w’ing ; whereas tho southern or right wing consisted 
only of a porch or gallery of 26 feet by 1 6, which, on the 
S. and E, sides, was formed by a wall connected with 
and of the same thickness as the lateral wall of the 
Megaron, and, on the W. side, had its roof supjiorted by 
a narrow pilaster, standing between the N.W. column 
of tho W’ing and an anta, wdiich terininafbd its southern 
wall. In front of the southern or right wing of the 
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Propylffia there stood, so late as the year 1676, the small 
Ionic temple dedicated to Athena Nike, and commonly 
known by the ancients as the temple of the Wingless 
Victory an-Tepo«), which has already been mentioned 

as probably one of the buildings of Cimon. Perhaps 
before the 18th century this building was pulled down by 
‘ the Turks, and the only remains of it — parts of the frieze 
built into a w’^all — which were known in his day wore carried 
off by Lord Elgin, and are now m the British Museum. 
In 1835 careful excavations were made under the directions 
of Professor Ross, when not only were the remains of the 
Propylsea opened up far more clearly than before, but also 
nearly all the fragments of this little temple of Victory were 
discovered; they had been used for building a Turkish 
battery, and so preserved. Thus the temple was at once 
restored by a reconstruction of the original fragments. 
Few quarters of ancient Athens have received more advan- 
tage from judicious excavation in recent years than this 
western end of the Acropolis, 

From the disastrous termination of the Peloponnesian 
war to the yet more fatal defeat at Chaeroncia, the architec- 
tural hi.stoiy of Athens is a blank, only interrupted by the 
restoration of the Long Walls and the rebuilding of the 
fortifications of Piraeeus by Conon, both of which had been 
destroyed by Lysander. The financial genius of the orator 
Lycurgus, whose administration lasted from 338 to 325 b.c., 
replenished to some extent the exhausted resources of his 
country. He reorganised her finance, he catalogued and 
rearranged the sacred and national treasuries, and brought 
order and efficiency into every department of state. This 
new im[)ulae made itself felt in building activity. The 
Dionysiac theatre was now first completed ; and though, as 
we have already seen, many of the sculptures and other 
marbles recently uncovered on its site are the restorations 
of a very much later age, yet we may confidently assume 
that in all material points the theatre as we are now able 
to view it represents the condition of the building as it 
stood in iihe time of Lycurgus. Anotlnir remarkable work 
which signalised his administration was the Pauathenaic 
Stadium. On the southern side of the Ilissus, at right 
angles to the stream, a hollow space was scooped out of 
the soil, some 680 feet in length and 130 in breadth. It 
is possible that the site had been used for gymnastic contests 
before the orator’s time ; it was he, however, who first 
undertook to level it properly and lay it out. But it was 
reserved for the munificence of Herodes Atticus finally to 
complete it. He furnished the place with magnificent seats 
of Pentelic marble, tier upon tier, capable of accommodat- 
ing, at the very least, 40,000 spectators. An attempt was 
recently made to excavate the Stadium, but it was found 
that every trace of antiquity had been destroyed, the 
marble having been used as a quarry for building pur- 
poses. 

The administration of Lycurgus is an important era in 
Athenian architecture ; for after his time we never seem 
to hear of any more buildings having been rearoil by the 
Athenian Government. The best-known extant edifices of 
the period immediately following were the work of wealthy 
private persons. Round the eastern end of the Acropolis, 
starting from the eastern entrance of the Dionysiac theatre, 
then leaving the Odeium of Pericles to the left, and thence 
sweeping westward to the Agora, there ran a street which 
formed a favourite promenade in ancient Athens, commonly 
known as the “ Street of Tripods.” It gained this name 
from the small votive shrines which adorned it, supporting 
upon their summit the bronze tripcxls which had been 
obtained as prizes in the choragic contests. The tripods 
thus mounted often themselves served as a frame to some 
masterpiece of Sculpture, such, for example, as the famous 
satyr of Praxiteles. It had early become the custom to 


dedicate the prize tri|>ods within the sacred precincts of 

the theatre ; but when this space was filled, they gradually 

extended all along this street, and their erection was made 

more and more a matter of private disiday. One of these 

shrines still stands, and is well known as the monument of Monument 

Lysicrates. It bears tlie following inscription upon its bysi- 

architrave : — “ LysicraU*s, son of Lysitlieides, of the deine 

Cicynna, was cfioragiis ; tlie tribe Acaniantis gained the 

prize with a chorus of boys; Theou accoiii|)anicd them 

upon the fluttj ; Lysiades of Athens taught them; Euferietus 

M'as archon.” In other words, the date of this luoiminent 


was 335 B.c. Fifteen years after that a somewhat similar 
shrine was reared at the toptnost siiminit of the back of 
the greJit thciatre, whore an ancient grotto was by Thrasyllus Monuinimt 
converted into a choragic monument. The Byzantine 
Christians transformed the building into a chapel of the 
Virgin, under the title of Panaghia Hpiliotissa, or Our 
Lady of the Grotto. Early travellers describe this little 
shrine as consisting of three pilasters engaged in a plain 
wall, surmounted by an inscribed architrave ; above was 
supporttid a figure of Dionysus, now preserved, but in a 
miicli injured state, in the British Museum. On the top 
of the statue originally rested the tripod that formed the 
prize of Thrasyllus. 

The Macedonian jxiriod again marks a new epoch in the Mjicc- 
history of Athenian topography. Henceforward almost d‘afia-u 
every embellishment Athens received was at the hands of 
the various foreign princes, whose tastes inclined them to 
j)atroni80 a city so rich in historical Jissociations, and so 
ready to reward each new admirer with an ef[ual tribute 
of servile adulation. But whatever decoration the city 
might owe to royal vanity or munificence, her connection 
with these foreign |)otentates brought lier far more of injury 
than odvantiigc. She becaim; entangled in their wars, and 
u.snally found berself U|>on the losing side. 

Upon the death of Ah'xandc'r, the Atlienians claimed 
their liberty, but they at once liad to submit to Anti|>ater 
(322 B.C.), who placed a garrison in Munychia. It {)erJiaj>s 
was he who defaced the anciemt Pnyx ; at all events, from 
this time forward the j>oliti<*al oratory of Athens became 
silent for ever. In 318 b.c. Doinetrins the Phalerean was 


m«‘ide governor of Athens l>y Cassaiuler, and received eveiy 
kind of homage from his servile sul)jects. But as s(]ou 
as the other Demetrius, surnaiued Poliorcetes, ajqieared 
in the Pirteeus, the Athenians welcomed him with open 
arms. For restoring to them the forms of democracy 
he was extolled with alqect adulation, and had assigned to 
him a residence in the Opisthodomus of the Parthenon 
itself, where he profaned the sanctuary of the virgin 
goddess with unbridled sensuality. Upon the defeat of 
Antigoiius at Ipsus (301 B.c.), Demetrius fled from Athens, 
and under Lachares, the leading demagogue of the time, 
the city enjoyed the shadow of independence. But tlie 
demagogue soon developed into a tyrant, and when 
Demetrius reap])eared in 296 B.c. and besieged the city, 
Lachares had to fly from the indignation of the citizens, 
taking with him the golden shields that adorned the eastern 
front of the Acropolis, and having rifled the chiyselejdian- 
tine statue itself. Again, in 268 b.c., Athens endured a 
long siege from Antigoniis Gonatas, who laid waste the 
surrouiKling country. Still more disastrous was the in- 
effectual siege by Philip V. in 200 b.c., who, pitehing his 
camp at Cynosarges, destroyed everything that lay around — 
the temj)le of Heracles, the gymnasium there, and the 
Lyceium as well. At length, in 116 b.(\, Greece became 
a Roman province, and Athens succiiinbed peacefully to 
the Roman yoke. ,> j 

During the inglorious jiierioof^of Athenian history wh/ 
has just been sketched, several new buildings were reareti , 
the munificence of foreign prinfres. Ptolemy Philadelji 
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U8 listft of the students from all quarters who, while pursu- 
ing their studies at Athens, enrolled themselves at a 
gymnasium, and there had the advantage of a social life 
and regular discipline, which reminds one somewhat of the 
college system in the English universities.^ 

But enough has now been said of the condition bf^ 
Athenian society under the Roman rule; it is time to 
enumerate the einbellishmonts which the city received 
during this period. It is uncertain at what exact date the 
Horologium of Andronicus of Cyrrhus was erected, which Horo- 
is generally known as the Tower of the Winds. It is first 9^ 
mentioned by Varro (De Re Rmt,^ iii. 5, 17), and is thtfre- 
fore older than 35 b.c., though certainly not earlier than 
the Roman conquest. This monument, so familiar to 
every scholar, is described by Vitruvius (i. 6, 4) as an 
octagonal tower of marble. It stands at what anciently 
formed the eastern extremity of the Roman Agora, 

)>re8ently to be described. On each face, beneath the 
cornice, is sculptured the figure of the wind which blew 
from the corresponding quarter ; on the top of the roof 
was a pedestal supporting a bronze triton (now destroyed), 
which was constructed to turn with the wind, and to point 
out the wind 8 quarter with a wand which he held in his 
hand. The sculptured figures of the winds are in good 
preservation, though of a declining pericxi of art. They 
represent the four cardinal points and the intermediate 
quarters between tliese. Each has his emblems : Boreas, 
the north wind, blows his noisy conch : Notus, the rainy 
south wind, bears liis water-jsir ; Zejhyrus, the west wind, 
has his laj) full of flowers, and so on Under each figure 
ar(i the remains of a sun-dial ; and besides all these external 
features, the interior was constructed to form a water-clock, 
sujjplied with w^ater from the spring at the Acropolis called 
01e|>sydra. Thus in cloudy weather a substitute was 
provided for the dial and the sun. 

The Agora in Cerameicus has already been descril)ed, 
and it was there noticed that the name Cerameicus often 
appears to be em]>loyed alone to denote the Agora. This 
may be easily accounted for. By tlu5 munificence of 
Julius C«‘esar and of Augustus, a ijropyheum of four 
Doric columns, which still exist, was reared at the N.E. 
extremity of the Cerameicus Agora. Tlie space between 
the central columns is al)out 12 feet, between the side 
columns not quite 5 feet. Over the pediment is a 
pedestal, with an in8cn])tion in honour of Lucius Caesar, 
the grandson of Augustus, whose e(|ue8trian statue it 
appears to liave supported. Tliis propylceum has by 
some archaeologists been regarded as a 2 >orlico of a temple 
to Athena Archegetis, to whom we learn, from an inscrij)- 
tion on the architrave, that the building was dedicated out^ 
of the moneys given by Julius and Augustus. But there 
can be no reasonable doubt that these columns formed 
the entrance into a new Agora, dedicated to Athena New or 
Archegetis, just as it was customary with the Romans Romiui 
to dedicate a forum to some deity, and intended chiefly, 
it would seem, for the sale of the olive oil wdiich fonned 
so large and characteristic an export from Athens. This 
appears to be proved by the lengthy inscrij)tion (see 
Biickh, Corp, ln%cr. Grcec., No. 355) which exists immedi- 
ately writhin the entrance, and contains an edict of the 
Emi)eror Hadrian regulating the sale of oil and the 
duties j)ayable upon it. It is easy to understand how, 
after the erection of the Roman Agora, the old market 
Would bo styled i) ayopa cV Kcpa/iciK^ or simply Cerameicus, 
while the new oil-market would be distinguished as the 


gave his name to a large gymnasium — the Ptolemaeum^ — 
built by him near the Theseium. Attalus I., king of 
rergamus, erected a stoa on the north-east of the Agora, 
and laid out a garden in the Academy. His successor, 
Eurnenos II. (197-159 B.C.), built another stoa near the 
great theatre. Antiochus Epi])haries designed the comple- 
tion of the Olympium, a work which was interruj)ted by 
his death. 

Under the rule of the Romans Athens enjoyed the 
privileges of a lihera cimtasy /.<?., no garrison wtis intro- 
duced into the town, no tribute was levied upon it, and 
the constitution was nominally left unaltered. The 
Areopagus, indewl, under Roman influence, recovered 
some of iU ancient ]x>wer, and was made to take pre- 
cedence of the more democratic assemblies of the Boule and 
Ecclesia. The revision also of the laws by Hadrian 
would, of course, introduce some changes. Yet it may 
surely be maintained tliat Athens under the Roman 
dominion was in a far better position than in the days be- 
fore the taking of Corinth by Muinmius, when she had been 
at the mercy of cjich successive Macedonian jwetender. 
The Romans appear to liave shown a remarkable respect 
for the feelings of the Athenian ])co|)le. It would be 
superfluous here to recall the warm expressions of admira- 
tion which fall from Cicero and Horace when spCiaking of 
Athens. A visit to Athens was regarded by the educated 
Roman as a kind of jiilgrimage.^ One groat disaster 
Athens did indeed undergo at the hands of Rome ; this 
was the siege and pluiuler of the city liy Sulla in the 
Mithridatic War. Yielding to the tlircsats of the king and 
the representations of the villainous Aristion, the Athenians 
liad joined the cause of the king of Pontus, and Sulla 
deliberately resolved to gratify bis revenge (Athemeus, v. 
47, fall,; Plut., fSulla, 12). After a protracted siege, in 
wliich the inhabitants sntt’ered tln^ extnmie of famine, 
mocked at once by the insolence of Aristion within, and 
jiressed by a remorseless foe without, Athens at length 
was taken on March 1, 86 n.<.\ !Many of the jmblic 
buildings (ha^ipily not the most inijMirtant) were over- 
thrown, much of the sacred treasure was riflc'd by the 
soldiers, and many works of art, together with the libmry 
of Apollicon, contfiining the colIe(;tions of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, were carrie<l ott' by the cultivattnl Sulla. 
The loss of life was also great : large numbers were 
butchered by the soldiery, and tlie Agora of C(;rameicus 
fhnved with blood. We are told that Sulla was W'ont to 
take credit for having **sj>ared Athens.” lie did not 
iiide(Ml destroy it, but his conduct on this occasion alone 
w'ould sufUco to lix an indelible stain upon bis memory. 
With this disastrous exception, Athens ])ro8pered under 
the Roman rule, and students from all parts of the Grieco- 
Roman world flocked thither to attend the lectures of the 
philosophers and rhetoricMans, or to view the countless 
works of art that adorned the city. Athenian society grew 
more and more academic. The cnrnMit tone of educated 
circles was antiquarian even to pedantry.- The in-scriptions 
relating to tlie Roman period clearly reveal to us the chief 
interests of contemjiorary Athenian life. Epitaphs in 
abundance testify to the S^KriSaifiovla wdiich delighted in 
jiroper names derived from deities and religious ceremonies, ^ 
and the pride of genealogical pedantry. Honorary decrees 
abound to justify the charge of adulation wdiich was tlie 
reproach of the later Athenians. But the commonest class 
of monuments are the gymnastic inscriptions, w’hich give 


' The Beautiful elegy of Propertius, beginuiug ** Magnum iter ad 
(loctus prollcihci cogor Athenas” (iv. fl), is worth referring to. 

* Bee note in No. 81 of OrceJ^lnser^Hons in the Jirilish Mmenm^ 
ihso No. 93. 

» Cf. ihid., No. 47; and Cumanudes, ^Enypa^al ‘ArriKys 
^loif passim. 


* See Orffkilnscripiions in the Briiish Museum f No. 39, and /of/. 
The best account of the condition of Athens under the Boinans may 
be found in a dissertation by H. L. Ahrens, l)e^ AUi^iiarum statu 
politico, kc., and another by Professor Dittenberger, De £phebia 
Attica, 
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Agora.i The “ Tower of the Winds,” which had previously 
been erected, formed, with its useful timepieces, an appro- 
priate embellishment at the north-eastern extremity. The 
market was enclosed by a wall, and it was reserved for 
Hadrian to complete its decoration by building a magnificent 
v Btoa on its northern side. Augustus himself received the 
honour of a small circular shrine upon the Acropolis, 
dedicated to Augustus and Roma. His son-in-law Agrippa 
wus honoured by an equestrian statue in front of the Pro- 
pylaea, the pedestal of which still exists. The Agrippeium 
was a theatre erected by Agrippa in the Ceraraeicus. It 
is possible, moreover, that the Diogeneium — the only 
gymnasium mentioned in the Ephebic inscriptions of the 
imperial |X)riod — was built about this time. Its site has 
recently been thought to have been discovered about 200 
yards east of the Tower of the Winds. Whatever licen- 
tiousness and misgovern merit might mark the reign of 
succeeding emixsrors, they at all events refrained from doing 
injury to Athens. It had been proposed to finish the great 
temple of Zeus Olympius in honour of Augustus, but the 
design fell through, and it was reserved for Hadrian to 
finally complete the building of this magnificent temple, 
some six centuries from the time when the first stone was 
laid. 

rian at The reign of Hadrian made literally a new era in the 
history of Athens. 2 For Grooco, and especially for Athens, 
this emperor entertained a passionate admiration. Ho 
condescended to hold the ofiice of archon eponymus ; in 
liis honour a thirteenth tribe, Hadrianis, was instituted ; 
and the emperor sliared with Zeus the title of Olympius, 
and the honours of the newly-finished temple. While, 
however, many portions of the city bore witness to his 
munificence, it was in the south-eastern quarter that most 
of his new buildings arose, in the neighbourhood of the 
Olympium. This suburb was accordingly styled Ilad- 
rianopolis, or New Athens, to distinguish it from the old 
city of Theseus and of Themistocles. The arch of Hadrian 
still st-iuds in a fairly perfect state, and marks the boundary 
between the ancient towm and the new suburb embellished 
by Hadrian. On the north-western front of the architrave 
is the inscription atfi’ cur* *A0ijvai. Orf(rcu)s y irfAv ttoXls ; 
on the other front, ai8^ eiV’ 'ASpiavov Kal ovyl Oi/crcws iroAts. 
At the same time many of the older buildings underwent 
restoration at his command. Nor w'as his l)ounty shown 
in w^orks of building alone. He ceded to the Athenians 
the island of Cephallenia, and bestowed upon them large 
presents of money, and an annual largess of corn. 

The immediate successors of Hadrian were guided by 
his examjde. Antoninus Pius completed an aqueduct 
which Hadrian had commenced for bringing water into the 
town from the Cephisus. Marcus Aurelius visited Athens 
for the purpose of initiation at the Eleusinian mysteries. 

)dea The list of distinguished persons who made themselves 

CU8. famous as benefactors of Athens may be said to close with 
the name of Horodes Atticus the rhetorician. Herodes 
had counted Marcus Aurelius amongst his pupils, and was 
sure of a distinguished career at Rome ; but, like the 
friend of Cicero, he preferred the more peaceful atmosphere 
of Greece and took the surname of Atticus. His ambition 
was to excel as a sophist, but he owed his fame yet more 
to the enormous wealth he inherited from his father, 
which he spent in works of public munificence. Various 
towns of Greece and even of Italy were enriched by his 
bounty, but Athens most of all. In addition to his 
many other benefactions, two architectural works in parti- 


^ The name Cerameicus is never used by writers of pre-Roman times 
for the old market; they always speak of “the Agora.” Pausanias 
uses both worjls in their more modern meanings respectively. 

3 Many inscribed documents are found, dated “from Hadrian's first 
visit.” See Dittenberger in the l/ejynes, 1872, p. 213. 


cular immortalised his name. One was the Stadium, 
which he adorned with magnificent marble seats. The 
other was the Odeium (see Pausan., vii. 20), the ruins of 
which are still to be seen under the south-west of the 
AcrojK)lis. An odeium resembled a theatre in its general 
plan and the puri)oses it served : it diflered api)arently in 
being roofed in. The ancient theatres were open to the 
sky ; but the most remarkable feature of this odeium, built 
by Herodes in honour of his deceiused wife Regilla, was 
its roof of cedar, fragments of which w^ere actually dis 
covered in the excavations made upon this site in 1857. 

It is a fortunate circumstiinco that the best and only Tour of 
extant account of ancient Athens came from the pen of a Pausuniaa. 
traveller who visited the city just at the time when the 
munificence of Hadrian and of Herodes had left nothing 
more to bo added to its embellishment. The Odeium of 
Regilla, indeed, had not been commenced when Pausanias 
visited Athens, and he describes it later on in his seventh 
book. We may i)lace his tour through Athens about the year 
170 A.D. His manner of description is as methodical as a 
modern guide-book, and his very knowledge and a]>preciation 
of the endless masterjneccs of Grecian art prevent him 
from covering his pages, like some modern tourists, witli 
rapturous word-[)ainting and expressions of delight. Hcj 
begins his account of Athens (bk. i. ch. i.-ii. g 1) wuth a 
description of the Pirceeus and the harliours, and his first 
tour is along the road from Phaleruni to the city, where he 
enters by the Itonian gate, within which he finds a 
monument to the Amazon Antiope. In his next tour (ch. 
ii. § 2-ch. V.) he 8Ui>i>oses us to start again from Pira^eus, 
and approach the city along the remains of the Long Walls. 

Thus entering the city by the I'inean gate,** he conducts 
us along the southern side of the old Agora (which he 
styles the Cerameicus), describing all the buildings that 
occur upon the way, from the Stoa Basileius and another 
stoa near it, adorned with a statue of Zeus Eleutherius, in 
an eastward direction past the temple of Apollo Patrons, 
the Metroum, the Bouleuterhun, and Tholus, and other 
buildings, which lay at the northern and north-eastern foot 
of the Areo|>agus. This walk ends with the mention of 
the temple Eucleia and the Elensinium. It is not easy to 
see w^hy I’ausanias here introduces an account of tlie foun- 
tain Enneacruiius and the temple of Demeter and Core, 
which every archaeologist hitherto has placed near the 
Ilissus, in the south-eastern extremity of the city.** In his 
next walk (ch. xiv. § 5-xviii. § 3), having already dcscrihed 
the south side of the Cerameicus Agora, he starts again 
from the Stoa Basileius, describes the buildings on the 
west and north of the Agora, and then enters tlie new or 
Roman Agora. In this tour he mentions the altar of 
Mercy, the gymnasium of Ptolemy, the Theseinm, the 
temple of Aglaurus, and the Prytaneium. In his next 
walk he starts from the Prytaneium, and proceeding east- 
ward (ch. xviii. § 4, xix.), ho mentions the temples of 
Sarapis and of Ileitliuia, until, leaving the eastern end of 
the Acropolis at some distance on his right hand, he passes 
through the arch of Hadrian, and describes the Olympium 
and the other buildings of that emperor. This tour incilnded 
the temple of Aphrodite cV KtJttois*, the Cynosarges, the 
Stadium, and other buildings on both sides of the Ilissus. 

For his next w^alk he returns again to the Prytaneium (ch. 
xx.-xxviii. § 3), and enters the Street of Tripods, winch 
leads him to the temple and theatre of Dionysus, which he 
describes. Thus he at length reaches the western extremity 


• Curtius and others are probably mistaken in supposing the Dipy- 
lum to be the gate intended by Pausanias. 

* Dr Dyer, in bis recent Work on Athens, Appendix i., endeavours 
to explain this difficulty by assuniing the existence of tvo fountains 
called Callirrboe, one of which (Enneacrunus) he placea on the north- 
west of the Acropolis. 
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of the Acrojxilis, and entering through the Propylaea, he 
deHcrilje« in order each olijoet which adorned the Bummit, 
with an accuracy fully borne out by recent excavations. 
Jlis last walk in Athens (ch. xxviii. § 4, xxix. § 1) con- 
ducts us through the various buildings at the western base 
of the Acropolis. From the temple of the Semnae he passes 
to the court of the Areojiagiis, an<l the mention of this 
leads him to sjieak of the other judicial courts of Athens. 
The rest of liis first book is occui)ied with an account of 
the suburbs of Athens — the Academy, the siicred way to 
Eleusis, ike., and the tojxigraiihy of Attica in general, 
iiibsoquent A few words may suffice to describe the ultimate fate of 
istory of Athens. In the reign of Valerian tlie northern barbarians 
Lthens. appeared in the north of Greece, where they laid siege 

to Thessalonica. This extraordinary ajijiarition having 
alarmed all Greece, tlie Athenians restored their city wall, 
which Sulla had dismantled, and otherwise placed the town 
in a state of defence sufficient to secure it against a cowp- 
de main. Jiut under Gallionus, the next emperor, Athens 
was besieged, and the archonshi]) abolished, upon which 
the strategos or general, who had j)reviously acted as 
inspector of the Agora, became the chief magistrate. 
Under Glaudius the city was taken, Imt recovered soon 
afterwards. Oonstantine tlie Great gloried in the title of 
General of Athems, which had been conferred upon him, 
and expressed high satisfaction on obtaining from the 
jieophi the honour of a statue with an inscription, — ^a dis- 
tinctiou which he acknowledged by sending to the city a 
yearly gratuity of grain. He also conferred on the governor 
of Attica, and Athens the title of Meyas' Ao{5^, or Grand 
Duke, wliieJi s(X)u became hereditary ; and his son Constans 
ln^stowed several islands on the city, in order to supply it 
with (!orn. In the time of Thecxlosins T., that is, towards 
the end of the 4th century, the Goths laid waste Thessaly 
and l^pirus ; but Thoodonis, general of the Greeks, acted 
with so much prudem'e, that ho saved the (-Iroek cities from 
pillage and the inhabitants from captivity, a service which 
was most gratefully ac^knowledged. But tliis deliver- 
ance pi jvoil only temporary. The fatal period was now 
fast apf>i*oacliing, and, in a real barl)ai’ian, Athens was 
doomed to ux[x?rience a conqueror yet more remorseless 
than Sulla. This was Alaric, king of the Goths, who, 
under the Emiierors Ai*cadius and Ilonorius, overran both 
Italy and Greece, sacking, ])illaging, and destroying. 
Never, indeed, did tlie fury even of barbarian eonipiest 
discharge itself in a fiercer or more desolating tempest. 
'I’he l*eloj)onnesian c'ities wore overturned ; Arcadia and 
Laced M'lnon were both laid waste ; the gulfs of Lepanto 
and /Egiua were illuminated with the flames of Corinth; 
and tlie Athenian matrons wen; <1 ragged in eliaiiis to satisfy 
the brutal desirt's of the barbai*iaiis. 1'he invaluable 
treasures of anti(]uity wtini removed ; stately and magni- 
ficent structures were red need to lieajis of ruin ; and Athens, 
stripped of the monuments of her ancient sjdendour, was 
compared by Syncsius, a writiT of that age, to a victim of 
which the body liad been (xmsumed, and the skin only 
remained. 

After this dreadful visitation Athens sank into insigni- 
ficance, and became as obscure as it had oiii^e been illustrious. 
We are indeed informed that the cities of Hellas were put 
in a stale of defence by Justinian, who repaired the walls 
of Corinth, which liad been overturned by an earthquake, 
and those of Athens, which had fallen into decay through 
ago. Hut from the time of this emperor a chasm of nearly 
seven centuries ensues in its history ; exco|)t that, about 
the year 11 JO, it furnished Roger, the first king of Sicily, 
with a number of artificers, who there introduced the 
culture of silk, which aftorwt^ds 'ijassed into Italy. The 
woFQia, it seems, had been brougBt from India to Con- 
stantinople in the reign of Justinian. 


Doomed, apparently, to become the prey of every spoiler, 

Athens again emerges from oblivion in the 13th century, 
under Baldwin and his crusaders, at a time when it was 
besieged by a general of Theodorus Lascaris, the Greek 
em|)eror. In 1427 it was taken by Bultan Amurath II. ; but 
some time afterwards it was recovered from the infidels by 
another body of crusaders under the marquis of Montferrat, 
a powerful baron of the West, who l^estowed it, along with 
Thebes, on Otho de la Roche, one of his principal followers. 

For a considerable time both cities were governed by Otho 
and his descendants, with the title of dukes ; but being 
unable to maintain themselves in their Greek principality, 
they were at length succeeded by Walter of Brienne, who, 
soon after his succession, was expelled by his new subjects, 
aided by the Spaniards of Catalonia. The next rulers of 
Athens were the Acciajuoli, an opulent family of Florence, 
in whose possession it remained until 1455, when it was 
taken by Omar, a general of Mahomet 11. , and thus fell 
a second time into the hands of the barbarians. The 
victorious sultan settled a Mahometan colony in liis new 
conquest, which ho incorporated with the Ottoman empire ; 
and Athens, as well as Greece, continued to form an 
integnil part of the Turkish dominions, until the treaty 
of Adrianoplo in 1829, following up the provisions and 
stijnilations of the treaty of London, 7tli July 1827, estab- 
lished within certain limits the new state of Grecjce, of 
which Athens is now the capital. 

From the period of the Ottoman conquest to the com- Modern 
moncemont of the insurrection in 1821, Athens was only 
known in history by two attempts, on the part of the 
Venetians, to expel the Turks and make themselves masters 
of the city. The first of tlii^ae tcxik place in 1464, only 
nine years after its capture by the Osmanlis, and proved 
an entire failure. But the second, which was undertaken 
in 1687, more than two centuriiis later, was crowned with 
a temporary and fatal success. In the month of September 
of that year, Count Kiinigsmark, a Swede in the service 
of Venice, having disembarked at the riraeiiiia a iorce of 
8000 foot and 870 hoi*se, forming part of the armament 
under Francesco Morosini, afterwards doge, marched to 
Athens, and having summoned the citadel without effect, 
he erected a battery of Jicavy ordnan(;e on the hill of the 
Pnyx, and pla(;ing two mortars near the Latin convent at 
the w^estern foot of the Acropolis, bombarded it for several 
days. The fire of the cannon was cLiefly directed against 
the Propylma, and the modern defences below that edifice, 
whilst the mortars (xmtinued, without intermission, to 
throw shells into the citadel. The consequence was, that 
the teiutifiil little tenq»le of Nike Ajiteros, the frieze of 
which is now in the British Museum, was conijiletely 
destroyed by the breaching battery ; and the Parthenon, 
besides being greatly injured by the bursting of the shells, 
was, towards the close of the attack, almost rent in pieces 
by the explosion of a powder magazine, whi(*h reduced the 
middle of the temple to a heap of ruins, threw down the 
whole of the wall at the eastern extremity, and proeijntated 
to the ground m^ery statue on the eastern pediment. The 
western extremity was fortunately less injured, and a part 
of the OpistlKxloinos was still left standing, together with 
some of the lateral columns of the jicristyle adjoining to 
the cell. But the shock was nevertheless abundantly 
disastrous ; and when the Turks afterwards regained 
possession of the citadel (from which, on this occasion, 
they were expelled), they did all in their power to complete 
the destruction which the Venetians had so vigorously 
begun, by defacing, mutilating, or burning for lime every 
fragment of the edifice within their reach. 

In the course of the revolutionary war Athens sus- 
tained three sieges. The first was laid by* the Greeks 
in 1822. Having carried the town by storm, and driven 
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the Turks into the citadel, they established a strict blockade 
of the fortress, which was continued until the advance of 
the Pasha at the head of 4000 men induced them to 
abandon their enterprise, and fly, with the Athenians, to 
Salamis and jEgina. Two months afterwards, the Pasha 
having left Athens to the defence of 1500 men, the Greeks 
again ventured to attack the town, and succeeded in 
obliging the Turks to seek refuge in the citadel, which they 
forthwith detennined to besiege ; but, from ignorance and 
want of means, no progress whatever was made in the 
operation until they obtained possession of the well which 
supplied the garrison with water, when the Turks agreed to 
capitulate upon condition of being immediately embarked 
with their families and sent to Asia Minor. On various 
pretences, however, embarkation was delayed from time to 
time j and when intelligence at length arrived that a large 
Turkish force was advancing upon Athens, tlie l*alicari, 
instead of manning the walls and preparing for a vigorous 
defence, rushed in a body to the houses where the prisoners 
were confined, and commenced an indiscriminate massacre. 
For this atrocity it is no palliation to remember that the 
Greek character had morally suflercd from centuries of 
servitude, and that they had terrible arrears of vengeance 
to exact. The third siege was laid by the Turks in 182G. 
The Greeks had left a strong garrison in the Acropolis, 
with provisions for several months ; and a sjiring of water 
having been discovered in the cave of Pan, and enclosed by 
(Idysseus within the defences of the citadel, there was no 
danger of its being starved into a surrender. But the 
Turks having established batteries near the Pnyx and on 
the hill of the Museium, and having drawn a lino of 
trenches round the cibidel, with the view of interce])ting 
all communication between the besieged and the Greek 
army, the garrison was hard pressed ; and although Colonel 
Fabvier succeeded in forcing his w^ay through tlie Turkish 
lines with 500 men and a supply of ammunition, and thus 
affording immediate relief, yet tlie total defeat of the Greek 
army^ under General Church at the battle of Atliens, fought 
in the hope of raising the siege, led soon afterwards to the 
Burronder of the Acropolis, which remained in the hands of 
the Turks until the termination of the revolutionary war. 

In 1812 Athens could boast of a population of 12,0()() 
souls, but during the war the greater part of the city was 
laid in ruins, and most of the inhabitants were dispersed. 
In 1834 it was declared the capital of the new kingdom 
of Greece. Great exertions have been made since then 
to restore the city ; streets have been opened, levelled, 
widened; the ancient sewers have been cleared and 
repaired, and the marshes of Oephisns drained. Excava- 
tions of ancient sites and buildings have been carried out, — 


chiefly through the efforts of the Archaeological Society of 
Athens, but the antiquaries and scholars of all Eurojie 
have anxiously watclu^d their endeavours, and France and 
Prussia have vied witli Great Brit4iin iu the prosecution of 
Athenian discovery. The Theseium has become a treasury of 
ancient sciiljiture, and a new archieological museum has been 
also erected to contain the ever-increasing stores of ancient 
inscriptions and sculiitures. The royal ])alaco is a large 
building of Pentelic marble, situated in the eastern quarter 
of the city, on the highest part of the gentle eminence 
which risoj} from the level of the Ilissus and Cejdiisus 
towards Lycabettus. The University (iravfTrurTrffiiov) was 
founded in 1837, and numbers over 1200 students, while 
its staff* of 52 jirofessors incliulijs the names of some of the 
most learned Greek arclneologists in Eurojie. In fact, 
the schools and other educational institutions of Athens are 
very numerous, and thoroughly efficient. The archieo- 
logical journals of Athens are full of information concern- 
ing the progress of excavations, and jinblish the texts of 
newly-discovered inscriptions. The pojiulation in 1871 
was over 48,000, exclusive of the population of the Pira-eus, 
which would bring the total up to about GO, 000. 1'lie 
harbour is visited by shi|)s of all nations. A railway 
connects the Piraecns with the city, ami enters the ancient 
town about half-way l)etween the site of the Dii)yliim and 
Piriean gates. The terminus stands in the midst of what 
once was the Agora in C^erameicus. The principal street 
is Hermes Btreet, running from w^est to east, a little north 
of the terminus, until it reaches the royal palace. Two 
other good streets, Athena Street and Hiloliis Street, traverse 
this at right angles. The other streets, witli the exception 
of Stadium Street on the N.E., between the chamber of 
de])nties and the University, are generally narrow and 
winding. Altogether, Athens, like the rest of Greece, is 
in a condition of increasing jjrosperity, and rea]»s the 
blessings of freedom. It is true that in our own country 
the ardent philhelleiiism of forty yi‘ars ago has cooled 
down, and Greece is no longer an object of popular and 
sentimental admiration. Yet never did the s<4iolai*s of 
hjiro])e turn with keener zest to the study of her {incient 
laonumentH; and if Attica were cleared for ever of 
brigands, and furnislied with satisfactory roads, tlnm in 
numl>ers tenfold greater than now would reverent tra vellers 
from the wa‘st of Europe diiight to make their ]»ilgrimago 
to the birtlqilace of philosophy, literature, and art. 

The following are some of tlie most imjjortaiit woiks on lli« 
subject: — Leake’s TopO(jraph[f of Atliens ; Words W'ortlis Athens 
and Attim ; Itursiali’s (leoijraphie van (irieehenlnnd, and artiel** 
“ Atbcnte” in Pauly’s 2d e<l. ; E. Curtius’s 

Atiischv Studien; Dyer’s Ancient Athens; WaLiisinuth’s JHe ,Stadt 
Athcii in Alterthum. (E. 1j. II.) 


ATHENS, the name of several towms in the United 
States of America, the chief of which are the following : — 
(1.) The capital of a county of the same name in the S.E. 
of the state of Ohio, finely situated on the Hocking River. 
It is the seat of the Ohio university, which was founded in 
1804. Population of county, 23,7 G8. (2.) The capital of 

Clarke county, Georgia, on the W. bank of the Oconee River. 
It is the seat of the Georgia university, which was 
founded in 1801, and the central town of a large cotton- 
growing district. Population in 1870, 4251, of w^hom 
1967 were coloured. 

ATHERTON, or Chowbent, a townshi]) in the parish 
of liCigh and hundred of West Derby, in Lancashire, 200 
miles from London. It is one of those places which have 
grown to wealth and populousncss through the extension 
of the cotton trade. Besides its factories, it has collieries 
and ironworks. Population in 1871, 7531. 


ATHIAS, dosErn, a celebrated rabbi and printer at 
Amsterdam, whose editions of tlie Hebrew Bible ai’e notinl 
for the general correctness of tlie text. Although he was a 
learned Hebraist, there are occasional errors in the ])oiiits, 
especially in the edition of IGGl, but many of these wa^ro 
correctcMl in that of 1G()7. He also jirinted several editions 
of the Bible in the corru]>ted Helu-ew s|)okeii by the Jew\s 
of Sjiain, Germany, Poland, and England. He died in 
1700. 

ATIILpyPA^l (dOkrjrai), among the Oio(?ks and Romans, 
was the designation of persons who contendcid for prizes 
(tt61Aa) in the public games, exclusive of musical and other 
contests, where bodily strength was not called into ])lay, 
though here also the word was sometimes ayiplied, and it was 
even extended to horstis which had won a race, and again 
metaphorically, persons wdio had exerted then^elves 

ill good deeds (^dOkrjTds tmv KaAwi/ tpyiov). On the other 
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hand, tho term was restricted so as to exclude those who, 
ff)r mere exercise, witliout the incentive of a prize, prac- 
tised in the daily gymnastic comj^etitions. For such the 
name was dyojrMTTttt, and this distinction was the more 
necessary in the later period of Greek liistory, when 
trained athletes became a professional class (400-300 n.o.). 
Yet it was not the value of the prizes themselves which 
led men to devote their lives to athletic exercises. That 
w^as at most very insignificant. But from tlie heroic 
legends of competitions for prizes, such as those at the 
obsiHiuies of Patrfx;lns {Jluul^ xxiii. from the 

groat antiquity of tho four national games of Greece (the 
Olympian, l^thian, Nemean, and Isthmian, with the local 
l*anathcnma at Athens), and from the high socdal jxisition 
of the comi>etitors in early times, there gradually lx;came 
attached to victory in one of tlu>so games so much glory, 
that the townsmen of a vict»>r were leady to, and frequently 
did, erect a statue to him, nnieive him in trium|)h, and 
(‘are for him for the rest of his life. Against s[)ecially 
tniined athletes the better (dass of citizens refused to 
compete, and the lists of the public games being thus left 
2 )ractically open only to professionals, training became 
more a matter of system and study, i)articularly in regard 
to diet, Avliich Avas rigorously prescribed for the athlete.s 
by a public functionary, styled the Aleij)tes, who also had 
to salve th(‘ir bodies when jmictising. At one time their 
])rincipal food (jonsistod of fresh cheese, dried figs, and 
wheaten bread. Afterwards meat w^as intrcKluced, gene- 
rally beef or [)ork ; but the lu’cad and meat Avere taken 
sepanitely, the former at breakfast (apurrov)^ the latter at 
dinner (SciTrror). Except in wine, the quantity Avas 
unlimited, and the ca[)acity of some of the lujavy weights 
(/Capets adk^irai) must have been, if such storitjs as those 
al)out Milo are true, enormous. Cases of death from 
ai)oplexy are not unknoAvn among them. The Tarentine 
Icons was an example of the strictest abstinence. Their 
instruction consisted, besides the ordinary gymnastic 
exeiHiises of the j>aliestra, in carrying heavy loads, lifting 
weights, bemling iron rods, striking at a suspended leather 
sack (KwpvKos') filled Avith .sand or Hour, taming bulls, <kc. 
Boxers had to practise delving th(‘ ground, to strengthen 
their upi)er limbs. The conq)etitiojis ojjen to athletes 
Avere in running, leai)ing, throAving the discus, A\Testliiig, 
boxing, and the Pancratium, or combination of boxing and 
Avrcstling. Victory in this last Avas the highest achieve- 
ment of an athlete, and was reserved only for men of 
extraordinaiy strength. The eom|)etitors were naked, 
having their bodies salvcul with oil. Boxers wore the 
('(catHSf Le.j straps of leather, round the Avrists and fore- 
arms, with a pie (!0 of nu'tal in tho fist, which A\‘as some- 
times eni] Joyed Avith gr(‘at barbarity. An athlete could 
Ix^gin his carem as a l»oy in the contests set apart for lK)ys. 
lie could a])pear again as a youth against his equals, and 
though always unsuccessful, coidd go on competing till the 
age of 35, wlien he AA^as debarred, it being assumed that 
after this period of life he (!oul(l not improve. It some- 
times ha})j)ened that an athlete Avould agree to allow his 
rival to win ; but for that and other aises of dishonesty a 
fine Avas im])Oscd, and tho money expended in erecting 
statues, called Zarc?, Avith warning inscriptions. The rao.st 
celebrated of the Greek athletes whose names have been 
handed down are Milo, Hi])i)ostheues, Polydamas, Proma- 
chus, and Glaucus. Gyrene, famous in the time of Pindar 
for its athletes, aj^pears to have still maintained its reputa- 
tion to at least tho time of Alexander the Great ; for in 
the British Museum are to be seen six prize vases carried 
off from the games at Athens by ^natives of that district. 
These vases, found in the tom%, probably, of the winners, 
are made of clay, and painted on one side with a repre- 
sentation of the contest in which they were won, and on 


the other side with a figure of Pallas Athena, with an 
inscription telling where they were gained, an(i in some 
cases adding the name of the eponymous magistrate of 
Athens, from which the exact year can be determined. 
Among the Romans, fond as they were of exhibitions of 
physical skill and strength, the profession of athletes was 
entirely an exotic, and was even under tho empire with 
difliculty transj)lanted from Greece. The system and the 
athletes themselves were always purely Greek, (a. s. m.) 

ATHLETIC SPORTS. Although this term is un- 
doubtedly deriA^ed from the ancient d6^A»/Ttti, the deriA^ation. 
does not exactly indicate its present meaning, inasmuch^ 
as our modern athletes are distinctly defined to be amateurs, 
ill contradistinction to professionals. In fact, the former 
pursue the agonistic art, and should be styled “agonistics,'^ 
if we may bo allowed to invent such a word, rather than 
athletes. How’ the pastime came to be thus named in 
Britain some fifteen years ago it is hard to say. Till about 
1860, all exercises wliereiii the feet played the principal part 
w^ere rightly styled “ pedestrianLsm.” Up to that period all 
prizes, whether contendod for by amateurs or professionals,, 
were invariably in money. As the practice of the pastime,. 
liow^ever,rai>idly si)read amongst the former, it was naturally 
found they wer(? loth to compete on the same terms with, and 
for similar tropliies as, the latter. Hence arose the modern 
definition of an amateur athlete, viz., “ Any person who’ 
has never competed in an open conqjetition, or for public 
money, or for admission inoiujy, or with professionals for a 
prize, jmhlic money, or admission money ; nor has ever at 
any period of his life, taught, or assisted in the pursuit 
of athliitic exercises as a moans of livelihood ; nor is a 
mechanic, artisan, or labourer.’' The moment this defini- 
tion Avas brought into force a wide barrier arose between 
the two classes, and amateurs ceased to compete for money 
prizes amongst themselves, or against professionals, on any 
tei-m.s, unless they were Avilling to forfeit their status. A 
generic term was required for the new pastime, and in lieu 
of a Ixjtter it Avas entitled ‘‘ athletic sports,” and its V(iiarie.s 
“ athletes.” Hence the hai)hazard origin of the name. I'he 
birth])lace of the modern i)astime w^as undoubtedly the great 
universities and the military and public schools. Cricket 
has alAA’ays been justly considered the national game of 
Great Britain during the summer months, and football fills 
the same position in the winter. For a month or six weeks 
in spring and autumn the weather and condition of the 
ground are in a transition state, and fit for neither of these 
pastimes, and athletic si)orts step in and appropriately fill 
the vacuum. About the year 1812 the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst inaugurated modern athletic sports ; 
but the example was not followed till about 1840, when 
Rugby School, Eton College, Harrow School, Shrewsbury 
Royal School, and the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
came to the front. Fifteen years later college meetings had 
become pretty general both at Oxford and Cambridge.. 
Kensington Grammar School had founded tho first animal’ 
series of gatherings held in London, whilst Cheltenham 
College led the van amongst Imglish public schools. After 
a fcAv months’ negotiations the first Oxford v. Cambridge 
annual meeting Avas held in 1 864, and is justly considered 
the premier rhmimi of the whole year, the interest shown 
and tho attendance of spectators being little, if anything, 
less than at the annual boat race between the same two seats 
of learning. Two years later the annual amateur cham- 
pionship meeting was founded in London, when the Oxford 
and Cambridge victors meet representatives from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, and contend for the “blue 
ribands” of the various events. The principal athletic 
society at present in existence is undoubtedly the “ London 
Athletic Club,” which takes the lead in all matters per- 
taining to athletics throughout the United Kingdom. In 
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England, moreover, there is now scarcely a country town, 
searside watering-place, cricket, rowing, or football club of 
importance, and probably not a single university or school, 
which does not hold its annual gathering for athletic pur- 
poses. Across the border the professional still far eclipses 
the amateur element, and there is no meeting of amateurs 
' which can by any means be compared with the autumn 
Highland gatherings at Braemar and elsewhere. Until 
recently the two classes contended indiscriminately together, 
and the prowess displayed by such amateurs as the late 
Professor Wilson affords ample testimony that gentlemen 
•were quite capable of holding their own against profes- 
sionals. The number of annual amateur gatherings held 
in Scotland is, however, extremely limitccl, and scarcely 
extends beyond the universities and chief schools connected 
with Edinburgh, St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. In 
Ireland the origin of the pastime is again attributable to 
the leading university, viz.. Trinity College, Dublin, where 
the decision of isolated events, fromabotit the year 1845, 
has given rise to the meetings now annually held in the 
picturesque College Park at Dublin. The Irish civil service 
meeting was inaugurated in 1867, since which time the 
I)astime has made marvellous strides in the island, as is 
testified by important meetings now held annually in 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway; whilst the recently formed 
Irish Champion Athletic Club takes the lead, and stands 
in the same relation to Ireland as the London Athletic 
Club does to the whole of Great Britain. Athletic; sjK)rts 
are also now extending on the Continent, at many great 
watering-places where Englishmen are in the habit of con- 
gregating, Our great colonies of India, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada, too, as well as the UnitcKl States of 
America, Buenos Ayres, China, and even Japan, are not 
without their annual gatherings for competitors of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The contests now classified under the 
name ‘Citliletic sports” are, walking, running, leajnng, 
throwing the hainriier, and putting the weight. Leaping 
and rflnning are r(.‘S[)ectively identical with tlio liXfia and 
t)p6fios of the ancient pentathlon ; ^vhereas throwing the 
hammer and putting the weiglit beiir some resemblance to 
throwing the Slo-kos. Spear-hurling, uKomoi', is never 
practised but by a few gymnastic societies ; and wi'estling, 
-TrdXt;, between amateurs is randy witnessed. Ilunniug 
and leaping, however, are nearly always combined on every 
occasion in two descriptions of contests, viz., steeplechasing 
and hurdle- racing. Ilace-walking finds most votaries in 
London, the northern counties of England, and in Ireland, 
all distances, from 1 mile to 7, being in vogue amongst 
amateurs. Running comprises all distances from 100 yards 
up to 4 miles. Leaping may be divided into three })rincipal 
heads, viz., running liigh-leaping, running wide-leaping, 
and running pole-leaping, which are found to be included 
in nearly every athletic i)rogramme. Adjuncts to the.se are 
’ the running hop-step-and-jum}), standing high-leaping, and 
stiinding wide-leaping, all of which are favourite ]>a8times 
in the northern and midland counties of England. Vault- 
ing, too, is sometimes practised, but belongs rather to the 
gymnasium than outdoor athletic arena. SteeiJochasiiig 
proper can only be practised over natural courses across 
country. Its home is to be found at Rugby School, and 
amongst members of hare-and-hounds’ clubs, who keep 
themselves in exercise thereby during the winter months. 
Artificial steeplechase courses are often made on athletic 
grounds ; but the leaps are generally far too sensational, 
and constructed rather to afford merriment to the spec- 
tators than a fair test of the competitors’ leaping powers. 
A prettier sight than a well-contested hurdle race can 
scarcely be imagined ; but few first-class hurdle racers are 
mot with outside the universities and public schools. Scot- 
land is undoubtedly the birthplace both of hammer throw- 


ing and putting the weight, yet they arc now practised at 
nearly every English and Irish meeting. 16 lb is the usual 
weight of the missile except iu Ireland, where a 42-lb, and 
sometimes a 56-lb weight are put, though in a very un- 
satisfactory fashion. Athletic sports may be practised in 
a well-rolled grass field, but the best arena is an enclosure, 
with a regularly laid down running track, the foundation 
made of clinkers and rubble, and the surface of well-rolled 
fine cinder ashes. (ii. p. w.) 

ATHLONE, a market-town and i)arliamentary borough 
of Ireland, lying partly in West Meath and partly in 
Roscommon, 76 miles W. of Dublin, The River Shannon 
divides the town into two portions, wliich are connected 
by a handsome now bridge, opened in 1844. The rapids 
of* the Shannon at this point are obviated by means of a 
canal about a mile long, which j’onders the navigation of 
the river practicable for 71 miles above the town. In 
the war of 1688 the possession of Athlone was considered 
of the greatest importance, and it consequently sustained 
two sieges, the first by William III. in person, which 
failed, and the second by General Qinkoll, who, in the face 
of the Irish, forded tlie river and took possession of the 
town, with the loss of only fifty men. At the time of the 
last war with France it wjis strongly fortified on the Roscom- 
mon side, the works covering 15 acres and containing two 
magazines, an ordnance store, an armoury with 15,000 
stand of arms, and barracks for 1 500 men. There arc two 
l)arisli churches, two Roman Catholic parochial chapels, a 
Franciscan and Augustiniaii chapel, Prcisbyterian, Baptist, 
and Methodi.st meeting-houses, a court-house, bridewell, a 
union work-house, and two branch banks. It has a 
woollen factory, as well as other industries, and an active 
trade is carried on with Shannon harbour and Limerick by 
steamers, and with Dublin l)y the Grand and Royal Canals 
and several railway lines, wliilo the importance of its fairs 
and markets is increasing. There is also a valuable 
fishery in the river. Market-days, Tuesday and Satni’day. 
The borough returns one member to parliament. l*oi>ula- 
tion in 1871, 6566; constituency in 1873, 336. — Thom’s 
Irish Alma?iac for 1875. 

ATHOR, Athyr, Hathor, the name of the Egyj>tian 
divinity corresponding to Aphrodite or Venus. Ht;r name 
meant “ the abode of Hor ” or Horus, and she was the 
mother of that deity in some of his types, and as such a 
form of Isis, of whom she was a higher or celestial mani- 
festation. Her name occurs as early as the 4th dynast}', 
when she is styled the mistress of the tree, or sycamore^ 
nehaf or the tree of the south. Besides the local titles of 
the different cities over which she presided, she was entitled 
regent of the gcxls, living mistress of the upper and lower 
world, mistress of the heaven and regent of tlie West, and 
pupil or eye of Ra, or the Sun, with whom she wa.s con- 
nected. In her celestial character she is repre.sented as an 
Egyptian female holding a scci>tre, her head siirinounted 
by the sun’s disk, horns, and uroeus, and her flesh coloured 
blue, the colour of the heaven, or yellow, that of gold and 
beauty (according to Egyjitian notions), a term also applied 
to Aphrodite in Greek mythology. In her terrestrial char- 
acter she was the goddess who presided over sport.s and 
dancing, music and pleasure, like the Greek A])hrodite, the 
goddess of love ; but her particularly special type was tlie 
white or spotted cow, the supposed mother of the sun. 
The solar deities Shu and Tefnut were her children. In 
certain legends she is mentioned as the seven cows of 
Athor, which appear in the Ritual or Hook of the Dead. 
These cows, like the Moint, or fates of Greek mythology, 
appeared at the births tf legendary jiersons, and jiredictotl 
the course and eventstrif thRr lives. It is in this capacity 
that Athor is connected with Ptah, or the Egyptian 
Ilepheestus, and is allied to Sekhet or Bast, called the wife 
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or iniatress of Ptah, the seven cows being the mystical 
coinpanions of the Apis, the second life or incarnation of 
tlio god of Memphis. >She was also represented under the 
attributes and witli the titles of the goddess Nut, or the 
J^gyptiari Kliea. The cow of Atlior wore on its head the 
solar disk, and hawk feather plumes, like Amen lla; and in 
this character as the great cow she has on some monuments 
her human liead replaced by that of a cow wearing a disk, 
or the disk and plumes. This emblem also appears in her 
ty[>e at a later jieriod, when her head is represented with 
long tresses curled into a spiral at the end, and she has 
the oars of a cow instead of human ears. Her liead is 
tlien surmounted l>y a doorway or its cornice, emblem of 
the abode of the sun, which she represented. This is 
sometimes surmounted by tlie disk and horns. The 
li audio of the sistrum, a musical instrument with bars, 
was generally made in sliape of this head and cornice, as 
w'cre also tlic capitals of tlio columns of Abusimhel, Den- 
derail, and other temiiles, and tlie legis and prows of certain 
arks. As the goddtvss of beauty and youth, many of the 
queens of Kgypt assumed lier type and attributes, and young 
females after death, at the Ptolemaic and subsequent periods, 
had their names preceded by that of the goddess, as both 
sexes bad “Osiris'- from tlio period of tlie 19th dynasty, 
that of Atlior being a later substitute, and for females 
only. Tlio third month of the Egyptian year was named 
Atlior after lier, and the fish aien or lutus, a kind of carp, 
was sacred to luii*. TJio names and titles of Athor were verj' 
numerous, and she is named in the insc;ri|>tions the lady or 
mistress of Silsilis,AbuHimhul, Pseleia, Onibos, Hermonthis, 
Apollonopolis Magna, and Heliopolis ; but the chief site 
of her worshii) was Denderah, or Tentyris, where she is 
mentioned under many names, and all tlio ditTerent festi- 
vals lu;ld in lier honour are recorded in the calendar of the 
templi‘. Athor is one of the ohhist of the Egyptian deities, 
and lier worshii) continued till the fall of Paiitlieism and 
substitution of ( Christianity, Her worship passed from 
Egypt to tlie neighbouring isles, (;ow-lieaded figures of the 
goihless having been discovered in Cy])rus. Her figures 
and representation are common, diiblonski, Wil- 

kinson, Mannrri^ and Cusfomfi^ iv. 387; Birch, GalL 
AnN(/., i». 25 ; Duemichen, Jhmurkunde der Dendmi, Leip. 
18(15. {h. k) 

ATH08 is, strictly si)eaking, the terminal peak of the 
most eastern of the three peuiiisular promontories which 
stretch south from the coast of Turkey {Mac€di>nia\ like 
the iirongs of a trident, into the Archipelago. Tlio name 
is, liowever, frequently extended to the wliole ])eniiisula 
wliicli was formerly known as Acte. Tlie peak rises like 
a iiyramid, with a stecj) suinmit of white marble, to a 
Jieiglit of ()78() feet, and can bo seen at sunset from the 
[ilain of Troy on the one hand, and on the other from the 
slopes of Olynqnis. The whole peninsula is remarkable 
for the beauty of its scenery, with rocky heights and richly 
wooded flanks, ravines “embowered from the light,” and 
glimpses or free outlook over the surrounding sea. The 
climate is for the most part healthy and jileasant, though 
the western side is perhaps too much exjiosed to the heats 
of summer ; and Lucian assures us tliat in ancient times 
the inhabitants were famous for longevity. Several towns, 
such as Sane, J)ium, Olophyxus, Cleonaj, are mentioned by 
Greek and Latin writers as existing in the Peninsula; but 
none of tliein seem to have attained any great imiiortance, 
and the most remarkable event in the ancient history of 
Atlios is the construction by Xerxes of a ship-canal across 
the isthmus between the outer sea and tlie Singitic gulf. 
Traces of this canal, wdiicli w^as regarded by Juvenal as a 
Greek myth, have been found Jlmosi right across the neck 
of lahd, and leave no doubt of the truth of the story. In 
more modern times the district of Athos has been famous for 


the number of hermits and monks that have found shelter 
in its retreats. No fewer than 935 churches, chapels, and 
oratories are said to exist, and many of the communities 
possess considerable wealth. It is believed that, with the 
exception of the dwellings of Pompeii, some buildings in 



Athos are the oldest specimens of domestic architecture in 
Europe ; the shrines are in many cases richly decorated 
>vith goldsmith’s work of great antiquity ; the wealth 
of the monastic libraries in illuminated nmnnscripts has 
long been celebrated ; and nowhere, according to Mr 
Tozer, can the Byzantine school of painting be studied 
with equal advantage. Tlic date of the oldest religions 
foundation in the poninsnla is not clearly ascertained, and 
tin; traditional chronology of the monks themsclvfj.s can 
hardly he trusted. A bull of llomanus Lecapenus siicsiks 
of the restoration of the monastery of Xero])otamu in 924, 
and as early as 885 a rescript of Basil the Macedonian 
forbids the molestation of the “holy hermits.” Lavra, on 
Mount Athos proper, was founded by St Athanasius in 
960; the village of Caryes, or “The Hazels,” was appointed 
as the seat of government about the same time ; and 
sliortly afterwards there followed tlie establishments Ivcron 
(twc Yatopedi (/iaToTre^tor), and Sphigmenu (too 

’K(7f/>iy/xri'oi»). The family of the Comneni (1056-1201) 
bestowed great privileges on the existing monasteries, and 
added to their number. In the reign of Alexius the first 
[)urely Slavonic monastery (that of Chilandari) was founded 
by the Servian prince Stephen Nemenja. The taking of 
Constantinople by the Latins in 1204 brought persecution 
and pillage on the monks ; this reminded them of earlier 
Saracenic invasions, and led them to appeal for protection 
to Pope Innocent III., who gave them a favourable reply. 
Under the Palajologi they recovered their jirospority, and 
were enriched by gifts from various sources. In the 14th 
century the peninsula became the cliosen retreat of several 
of the emperors, and the monasteries were thrown into 
commotion by the famous dispute about the mystical 
Hcaychasta. Their numbers were gradually increased by 
the foundation of St Dionysius, Simopetra, Constamonitu, 
Ilussico, St Paul. .In the Ibth century the monks made 
terms with the Turkish conqueror Amurath, and have 
since been molested by none of the sultans, except Soliman 
the Magnificent, wlio laid waste some parts of the peninsula. 
Ill 1545 Stavi’oniceta, the last monastery, w'as added to the 
list. The hospodara of Wallacliia, who were recognised 
as the protectors of Athos, enriched the communities with 
lands ; but a process of secularisation was commenced by 
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Capodistrias, wlio confiscated their holdings in Greece; 
and more recently they have been stripped of their 
possessions in the Danubian principalities. They still 
retain some property in parts of the Archipelago. A 
Turkish official resides at Caryes, and collects the taxes, 
which amount to about ton shillings a head ; but for the 
most part the peninsula is autonomous, being governed by 
an administrative body of four presidents (cVto-Tarat), one 
of whom boars the title of “ First Man of Athos,” and a 
representative body called the Holy Synod, which consists 
of twenty members, one from each of the monasteries 
proper. Those twenty communitios are partly Cauiobitic, 
with a common stock and a warden, and partly Idiorrhyth- 
mic, with a kind of reiiublican government and groat 
individual liberty. Besides these regular monasteries, 
there are a number of or skotcis, which consist of 

several small associations gathered round a central church, 
and numerous little communities kno^n as Ka6C(r/xara, or 
retreats, as well as genuine hermitages. Harmony is not 
always maintained between the different establishments, as 
was shown by a bitter dispute about a water-course between 
Cutlumusi and Pantocratoros, which led to the interference 
of the British consuls of Salonica and Cavalla, in answer 
to an appeal from some Ionian monks who were British 
subjects (1853). For the most part, however, the inhabi- 
tants of Athos are quiet and moderately industrious. They 
are said to number about 3000, all men ; for no female, 
even of the lower animals, is permitted to desecrate the 
precincts of the Holy Mountain. 

‘ ‘ Desoriptio MoutiH Atho ot xxii. ujna Moiiast. by Jo. ComnemiH in 
Moiit:raucoii’s (/ntca ; (bjorgircncs, l)escripti(m of J*}r- 

sent SfMiuf Sm/UM, Pafmos, Nkaria, aiid Mount 1678; 

Lieut. Webber Smith, “On Mount Athos, ”&e., in Journ. Itoy. 
Geog. Soc.y 1837 ; Curzou, VkUn to MmiaaterieH in ihn Levant ^ 1849; 
Falinierayer, Fragmenkt aus dew. Orient^ 1845 ; (lass, Cowmen- 
tntio Huiorka, &c., and Zur Ocschkhle, 1866 ; llannier’s Jlkl, 
Ta>it(‘he.nbnch, 1860 (art. by Pisohoii) ; Rqwrt by M. Minoide 
Minas, 1846; J. Miillor, Ikmhndlcr in den Klbatern von Alhoa; 
Laiiglok, Athm^ Ac. ; Didron’s Jeonographie ChrMmine^ 1844 ; 
Journal AmitiquCy 1867 ; Toz(;r’8 l/iiJilanda of 1869. 

ATHY, a markt5t-town of Ireland, county of Kildare, 
34 miles 8.W. of Dublin. It is a station on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, and is intersected by the 
river BarroAv, which is here crossed by a bridge of five 
arches. It has a church, a Homan Catholic chapid, a 
Presbyterian and a Methodist meeting-house, court-house, 
jail, two banks, hos[)ital, disi)ensary, barracks, &c. Adjoin- 
ing the town is a small chapel, an ancient cemetery, and 
a small Dominican monastery. Previous to the Union it 


returned two members to the Irish parliament. The 
principal trade is in corn, which is ground at the neigh- 
bouring mills. Population in 1871, 4510. 

ATINA, a town of Naples, province of Terra di Lavoro, 
near the Mel fa, and 12 miles S.E. of Sora. It has a 
cathedral, convent, and hospital, with about 5000 inhabi- 
tants ; but it is chiefiy remarkable for its ancient remains, 
consisting of portions of its walls, the ruins of an extensive 
aqueduct, and numerous other structures, besides rnonu- 
rnonts and inscriptitms. The city is of great antiquity, 
and was a place of imj)ortance down to tlie days of the 
Roman empire. It is remarkable now, as of old, for the 
exceptional c(K)lness of its situation. 

ATITLAN, a lake in the department of Solola, in 
Guatemala, 20 miles long, with an average breadth of 9 
miles. It seems to occupy the crater of an extinct volcano, 
and its det)th is reported to be very great. The scenery in 
the neighbourh(X)d is striking and picturesque, the volcano 
of Atitlan rearing its head 12,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. A little Indian town, Santiago de Atitlan, nestles 
at the foot of the mountain. 

ATLANTA, the capital of Georgia, one of the United 
States of North America, is situated about 7 miles to the 
8.K. of the Chattahoochee River, at an elevation of 1100 
feet above the sea. Laid out in 1845, and incorporated as 
a city in 1847, it has since rapidly increased. It is the 
centre of a largo trade in grain and cotton, and has 
extensive raihvay communication in all directions. En- 
gineering work of various kinds is carried on, as well as the 
manufacture of cast-iron, Hour, and tobacc(j. There are 
two national and two savings banks. Educational institu- 
tions are numerous, and comprise the North Georgia 
Female College, Ogh5thor])e College, a medical college, a mii- 
versity for men of colour, and a variety of schools. The 
state library contains upw^ards of 16,000 volumes. There 
are about thirty churches of difierent denominations, the 
Methodists being most largely represimted, and one of their 
churches ranking among the finest buildings in the city. 
During the war Atlanta was the centre of important 
military operations, and suffered greatly in consequence 
(1864). It was strongly fortified by the Confederates, and 
defended, first by General Joseph E. Johnston, and then 
by General Hood, against the attack of General Sherman. 
Hood was com])elled to evacuate the city, and Sherman 
afterwards retired to Chattanooga, — movements which 
occasioned the destruction by fir(» of the greater part of the 
buildings, both public and private. Po[nilation — (1860), 
9554; (1870), 21,789. 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 


Plate I. 


T he designation Atlantic Ocean, originally given to the 
sea that lies beyond the great range of Atlas in 
North-western Africa, has come to be applied, with the 
extension of geographical knowledge, to the wdiole of that 
vast ocean wliich occupies the wide and deep trough that 
separates the Now from the Old World. Its limits are 
variously defined ; some geographers regarding it as 
extending from polo to pole, whilst others consider it as 
bounded at its northern and southern extremities by the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles res])ectively. As the peculiarity 
of the physical conditions of the Polar Seas renders it on 
every account more appropriate to describe them under a 
separate head (Polar Regions), the Atlantic will be here 
treated as bounded at the north by the Arctic circle, which 
nearly corresponds with the natural closing-in of its basin 
by the ai)proach of the coasts of Norway and Greenland 
with Iceland lying between them; while at the south, where 
the basin is at its widest, its only boundary is the Antarctic 


circle. The lino wdiicli separates its southern extension 
from the Indian Ocean may be (lonsidered to bo the 
meridian of Cape Agulhas, the southernmost point of the 
African continent ; wliilst the boundary betw^cen the South 
Atlantic and South Pacific would be fonm'd in like manner 
by the meridian of Cape Horn. Although the Baltic and 
the Mediterranean are commonly regarded as ai)pendage.s 
to the Atlantic, yet their iJiysical conditions are so peculiar 
as to require separate treatment. (See Baltic and Medi- 
terranean.) 

Every physical geographer who has written upon the 
Atlantic has noticed the curious parallel i.-^m between its 

eastern and its western borders, their salient and retiring 

angles corresponding very closely to each other. Thus, 
beginning at the north w% see that the projection formed by 
the British Islands (wMch expends much further westw’^rds 
at 100 fathoms below the surface than it does above the 
sea-level), answers to the wide entrance to Baffin’s Bay ; 
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whilst, on the other hand, the projection of the American 
coast at Newfoundlaiui answers to the Bay of Biscay. 
Further south, the great rounded prominence of Northern 
Africa corresponds with the vast bay that stretches from 
Nova Beotia to St Thomas ; wliilst the angular projection 
of South America towards the east corresponds with that 
receding j)ortion of the mid-African coast-lino which is 
known as the Gulf of Guinea. 

Til is correspondence suggested to Humboldt the idea that 
the Atlantic basin was (»riginally excavated by a very 
violent rush of water from the south, which, being rejmlsed 
hy the mountain ranges of Brazil, w^as directed by them 
towards the coast of Africa, and formed the Gulf of 
Guinea ; being there checked and turned to the west by 
the mountains of Ui>per Guinea, the stream excavated the 
Caribbean Bea and the Gulf of Mexico ; and issuing 
thence, it ran between the mountains of North America 
and Western Europe, until it gradually diminished in 
velocity and force, and at lengtli subsided. Another writer 
s])eaks of the Viasin of the Atlantic as an immense rift, made 
liy some terrible force, wliich rent the surface-land asunder, 
but left the edges of the ravine to show by their form that 
they had once been connected. For neither of these specula- 
tions, however, is there the smallest foundation in fact. What 
has to bo accounted for, indeed, in regard to either of the 
great areas at present covered by water, is not so much the 
excavation of its sea-bed, as its segregation from an ocean 
originally universal by the boundaries that now enclose it; 
in other w^ords, not so much the dojiression of the bottom 
of its basin as the elevation of its sides. Not only is the 
pro[)ortion of the land-surface of the globe to its water- 
surface scarcely more than one-third fboing as 1 to 2*78), 
but the entire mass of the land which thus covers little 
more than one-fourth of the surface of the globe is <juite 
insignificant in comparison wdth that of the water which 
covers the remaining three-fourths. For wdiilst the average 
elevation of the whole hind is certainly less than one-fifth 
of a mile, giving from 9 to 10 millions of cubic miles as 
the total mass of land tliat rises above the sea-level, the 
average depth of the sea (so far os at jiresent known) may 
be taken at about 2 miles, giving a total of nearly 290 
millions of cubic miles of water, which is therefore about 
thirty ilm^s tlie mass of the land. From the computation 
of Keith Johnston, it u])|)ears that, “if we conceive an 
c(pialising line, wliich, jiassing around the globe, w'ould 
leave a mass of the earth’s crust above it, just sufficient to 
fill up the hollow which would be left below it, this line 
ivoiild then fall nearly a mile below the present level of 
the sea.” This is tantamount to saying that, if the solid 
crust of the earth could be conceived to bo smoothed down 
to one uniform level, its entire surface would be covered 
with water to the depth of about a mile. Hence it is 
obvious that as the elevation of that crust into land over 
certain areas must be accompanied by a corresponding 
depression of the sea-bed over other areas, such depression, 
augmenting in those areas the previous depth of the aqueous 
covering of the globe, would be quite suilicieiit to account 
for the existence of the great oceanic basins, without any 
excavating action. And a confirmation of this view is 
found in the fact, ascertained by recent soundings, that the 
deepest local dejirossions of the sea-bed are met with in 
the neighbourhood of islands that have been raised by 
volcanic agency. Further, as the quantity of solid mat- 
ter that must have been removed (on Humboldt’s hyj>o- 
thosis) in the excavation of the Atlantic valley must 
have been nearly four times as great as that wdiich forms 
the whole known land of the gltfbe, and as it is impo.s- 
sible to conceive of any mod# in \^ich such a mass can 
ha#} been disposed of, we may dismiss that hypothesis 
as not only untenable in regard to the Atlantic basin, but 


as equally inapplicable to any other valley of similar width 
and depth. ^ 

The general direction of geological opinion, indeed, has 
of late been, on physical grounds, towards the high anti- 
quity of the great oceanic basins, not exactly as at present 
bi>undod, but as areas of depression having the same rela- 
tion as they have now to the areas of elevation which form 
the great continents. Thus Sir Charles Lyell was strongly 
impressed by the fact that the mean depth of the sea is 
not improbably fifteen times as great as the mean height 
of the land ; and that depressions of the sea-bottom to a 
depth of three miles or more extend over wide areas, whilst 
elevations of the land to similar lieight are confined to a 
few peaks and narrow ridges. Hence, he remarked, “ while 
the effect of vertical movements equalling 1000 feet in 
both directions, upward and downward, is to cause a vast 
transposition of land and sea in those areas which are now 
continental, and adjoining to which there is much sea not 
exceeding 1000 feet in depth, movements of equal amount 
would have no tendency to produce a sensible alteration 
in the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans, or to cause the oceanic 
and continental areas to change places. Depressions of 
1000 feet would submerge large areas of the existing land; 
but fifteen times as much movement would be required to 
convert such land into an ocean of average depth, or to 
cause an ocean three miles deep to replace any one of the 
existing continents.” ^ And Professor Dana, who, more 
than any other geologist, has studied the structure of the 
existing continents and the succession of changes concerned 
in their elevation, has been led, by the consideration of the 
probable direction of the forces by which that elevation was 
effected, to conclude that the defining of the present con- 
tinental and oceanic areas began with the commencement 
of the solidification of the earth’s crust. “ The continental 
areas are the areas of least contraction, and the oceanic 
basins those of the greatest, the former having earliest had 
a solid crust. After the continental part was thus stiffened, 
and rendered comjiaratively unyielding, the ocean^ part 
went on cooling, solidifying, and contracting throughout ; 
consequently, it became depressed, with the sides of the 
depression somewhat abrupt. The formation of the oceanic 
basins and continental areas was thus duo to Gineqiial 
radial contraction.’ ” In the opinion of Professor Dana, 
there has never been any essential change in the relations 
of these great features. “It is hardly possible,” he says, 
“to conceive of any conditions of the contracting forces that 
should have allowed of the continents and oceans in after 
time changing places, or of oceans, as deep nearly as exist- 
ing oceans, being made where are now the continental areas; 
although it is a necessary incident to the system of things 
that the continental plateaus should have varied greatly 
in their outline and outer limits, and perhaps thousands of 
feet in the depths of some portions of the overlying seas, 
and also that the oceans should have varied in the extent 
of their lands.” . . . “ The early defining, even in Archaean 
times, of the final features of North America, and the con- 
formity to one system visibly marked out in every event 
through the whole history — in the positions of its outlines 
and the formations of its rocks, in the character of its 
oscillations, and the courses of the mountains from time to 
time raised — sustain the statement that the American con- 
tinent is a regular growth. The same facts also make it 
evident that the oceanic areas between which the continent 

1 The case of such a shallow trough as that of the Euglish Channel, 
of the former coutiuuity of whose sides there is ample evidence, whilst 
its bottom is nowhere 600 feet beneath the surface, is obviously alto- 
gether different. The extraordinary depth of the Mediterranean basin, 
on the other hand, affords strong reason for regarding it as, like the 
Atlantic, a portion of the original area of depression, circumscribed by 
the elevation of its borders. 

3 Principles qf Oeology, 11th ed. vol. i. p. 269. 
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lies have been chief among the regions of the earth’s crust 
that have used the jwnt-up force in the contracting sphere 
to carry forward the continental developments. If this 
was true of the North American continent, the same in 
principle was law for all continents.” ^ 

Dimemions of the Atlantic , — The length of the Atlantic 
ImsiiS, considered as extending from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic circle, is nearly 8000 geogra|:»hical miles. The 
nearest approach of its boundaries is between Greenland 
and Norway, whose coasts are only about 800 miles apart. 
They thence recede from each other towards the south, 
as far as the parallel of 30'’ N. lat., where, between the 
peninsula of Florida and the western coast of Marocco, 
there is an interval of TO** of longitude, or about 3600 
geographical miles. The channel then rapidly narrows as 
it passes southward, so that between Cape St Roque in 
Brazil (S'* S. lat.) and the coast of Sierra Leone (between 
5° %,rid 8“ N. lat.) the African and American continents 
approach within 1500 miles of each other. The sudden 
(eastward recession of the African coast as it approaches the 
equator, and the westward trend of the South American 
coast-line between Cape St Roque and Cape Horn, widen 
out the South Atlantic basin to the same breadth as that 
of the North Atlantic in the parallel of 30^ N., — the 
interval between the Cape of Good Hope and the estuary 
of La Plata, in the parallel of 35“ S., lK?ing no less than 
73^“ of longitude, or about 3600 geographical miles. 

The depth of the North Atlantic has l^een more care- 
fully and systematically examined than that of any other 
oceanic basin ; and the general contours of its undulating 
sea-bed may now be regarded as pretty well determinctl. 
Putting aside the older soundings as utterly untrust- 
worthy, and accepting only those taken by the mwlern 
methods, whose reliability has been amply tested by the 
accordance of diversitied experiences, we can now assert 
with confidence that scarcely any portion of its floor has 
a depth exceeding 3000 fathoms, or about 3*4 miles, the 
greatest depth determined by the recent “Challenger” sound- 
ings, which was that of a limited depression about a 
hundred miles to the north of St Thomas, having been 
3875 fathoms, or about 4*4 miles. Except in the neigh- 
bourhood of its coast-lines, and in certain shallower areas 
to be presently specified, the floor of the basin at its 
widest part seems to lie at a depth of from 2000 to 3000 
fathoms, its slopes being extremely gradual. The central 
portion of the principal basin of the North Atlantic, 
however, is occupied by a plateau of irregular shai)o, of 
which a considerable part lies at a less depth than 2000 
fathoms. Of this plateau the Azores may be regarded as 
the culmination ; and that group being taken as its centre, 
it may be said to extend to the north as far as lat. 50“, and 
to the south-west as far as the tropic of Cancer. The 
northern extension of this plateau narrows out into a sort 
<jf isthmus, which connects it with the plateau that occupies 
a great part of the Atlantic basin to the north of 50“ N. 
lat. ; and it is across this isthmus, and along the bottom 
of the deep narrow valley on either side of it, that the 
telegraph cables are laid between Ireland and Newfound- 
land. Whether its south-western prolongation, known as the 
“ Dolphin Rise ” (fig, 1, infra), extends to the equator, so as 
to become continuous with the elevated area which cul- 
minates in St Paul’s rocks, and by a further southward ex- 
tension becomes continuous either with the volcanic elevation 
of St Helena and Ascension Island, or with the elevation 
in the middle of the South Atlantic which culminates in 
the island of Tristan da Cunha (fig. 2), has not yet been 
ascertained. According to the view already suggested as 
to the formation of the Atlantic basin, the plateau might 

1 “On some Results of the Earth’s Contmetion from Cooling,” in 
ArMT, Joum, qf Science., June 1873. 


be regarded as representing the ongiiial sea-bed (from 
which the Azores have been lifted up by volcanic action), 
whilst the deep valleys on either side of it are “ areas of 
subsidence ” answering to the “ areas of elevation ” of the 
land that borders them. 

Generally speaking, the depths of these valleys increase 
pretty rapidly with the distance from the shore-line, so 
that the contoiir-lincs of one and two miles follow the 
shore-lines pretty closely. But there are two localities in 
which shallow water extends to a much greater distance 
from land than it appears to do elsewhere. One of tliese 
lies in the neighbourhood of the British Isles. For a dis- 
tance of about 230 miles to the we.stw\ard of Ireland there 
is a slo|)e of only about 6 feet in a mile ; but in the next 
20 miles there is a fall of 9000 feet, after which there is 
little change of level for 1200 miles. Hence as the depth 
of the sea immediately surrounding the British Isles is 
nowhere 100 fathoms (so that an elevation of their whole 
area to that amount would unite these islands not only to 
each other but also to the continent of Euroj)e), it is 
obvious that the platform on which they rest is really, 
although now submerged, a part of the land-mass of 
Europe. Another of these extensive shallows is that of 
which the Banks of Newfoundland form the highest part ; 
and of the existence of this a probable explanation may 
be found in the accumulation of the rock-masses that are 
brought down by icebergs every summer from the coasts 
of Greenland and Labrador. For it is now generally 
admitted that those icebergs are really ])arts of glaciers, that 
were originally formed on the mountain-slopes of Greenland 
and Labrador, and then descended valleys which open out 
on their coasts, so as, on arriving at the mouths of these 
valleys, to detach themselves and float away, being borne 
southwards by the Polar Current to be presently described. 
Most Arctic icebergs of which a near view can be obtained 
are observed to liave upon them a considerable number of 
jueces of rock, sometimes of a very considerable size ; and 
these are of course deposited on the sea-bed when the 
icebergs melt (which they usually do on the borders of the 
Gulf Stream), thus forming a vast conglomerate bed, to 
w'hich ])arallels are not improbably to be found in various 
geological epochs. 

Geological Age of the Atlantic Basin , — Guided by the 
piincijde that great oceanic basins are to be considered 
ratlier as original marine areas that have been limited by 
the elevation of their boundaries, than as having been 
formed by the excavation of terrestrial areas, we have to 
inquire what evidence there is that the basin of the Atlantic 
has undergone any considerable change within a compara- 
tively recent period. 

As has been pointed out by Prof. Wyville Thomson 
{Depths of the Sea, p. 473), it i.s difficult to show that any 
oscillations have occurred in the north of Europe since the 
termination of the Secondaiy period, to a greater extent than 
from 4000 to 5000 feet, — this being the extreme vertical 
depth between the base of the Tertiaries and the highest 
point at which Tertiary or post-Tertiary shells are found on 
the slopes and ridges of mountains. Such oscillations, while 
considerablymodifying the boundariesof the Atlantic, w'ould 
not seriously affect the condition of the deeper parts of its 
sea-bed ; and hence it may bo concluded that the two deep 
valleys, one on the European side of the modern volcanic 
platform of the Azores, and the other on the American, 
each having a width of 600 or 700 miles, and an average 
depth of 15,000 feet, could neither have been formed by 
such oscillations, nor could, wdien onc^e formed, have been 
converted into dry land. It will be presently shown that 
this idea of the existence of afi Atlantic basin correspond- 
ing generally to that now existing, as far back as the later 
Secondary period, is strongly suj)ported by the evidence 
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recently obtained of the continuity of animal life on the 
Atlantic sea-bed from the Cretaceous epoch to the present 
time. 

Important information as to the changes which the sea- 
bed of the Atlantic has undergone within the later geolo- 
gical periods, may be gathered from the structure of the 
islands which lift themselves above its surface. Along its 
eastern border, at no considerable distance from the coast 
of North Africa, there are three princii)al groups, — the 
Madeiras, Canaries, and Cii))e Verd, — all of which have an 
evidently volcaiiic origin, and rise up from the eastern 
slope of the basin, where it is progressively shallowing 
towards its continental shore line. Further out, in mid- 
o(!ean, lies tlio grouj) of tlie Azores, which also is volcanic, 
and rises from the plateau already sj)oken of ; but between 
this area and the slojie from which the Madeiras and 
Canaries are based is a very deep channel, ranging down- 
wards to at least 15,000 feet; and a like depth is also 
found l)etween the Azores and the coast of l\)rtugal. The 
structure of all these groups of islands gives obvious 
indications of their formation by separate igneous eruptions 
ill a sea of great depth ; and the earliest of these eruptions 
seems to ]iMV(i taken place in the later Miocene period. 
As soon as tlie first solid lavas raised their heads above 
water, and were thus exposed to the action of the 
Avavc's, fragments were detached and roundeil on the 
shore ; and tliese being swept off, with tlie ilehris resulting 
from their attrition, formed deposits of various kinds upon 
the slojie of the cone, in which corals, shells, itc., were 
embedded. These fossilifcrous deposits have been subse- 
(juently elevated to lieights of from 1500 to 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, showing a ri.s(^ of the base of tlie 
(Taters ; progressive additions have been riiado to their 
upper part by the idling iij> of basaltic and trachytic lavas. ^ 
Tlnit this stiite of activity still continues is proved by the 
fact that in 1811 a new island was temporarily formed in 
tlie Azores group, oil* 8t Michael, liy the tlirowiiig-up of 
aslies, and the formation of a (!ono about 300 feet higli, 
witli a crater in the centre. This island, to which the 
name Sabrina was given, was soon washed away by the 
waves. And only a few y(‘ars since, another submarine 
eru]»tioii in this neighbourhood was indicated by earth- 
quakes, jots of steam and columns of smoke, and floating 
masses of scoria*. All thesis (soiisideratioiis concur (as Sir 
(.'harles Lyell, loc. cit., justly urges) to negative on geolo- 
gical grounds the hypothesis which has been advocated by 
soiiKi eniiiieiit naturalists, that the Azores, Madeiras, and 
Canaries are the last remaining fragments of a continuous 
area of land which once connected them with the west of 
Europe and North Africa. 

Proceeding to the south of the equator, we meet W'ith 
similar evidence of volcanic a(!tivity in the structure of the 
only two islands, Ascension and St Helena, which lie near 
tlie line stretching from tlie Cape Yerd group to the Ca 2 )e 
of Good Hope ; and tli(\se also arise from a plateau of 
considerably less dejitli than the circumjacent area whose 
(‘astern slope gradually sliallovvs to the coast of South Africa. 
This jdateau stretches in a north- westerly direction towards 
the equator, so as to meet it in from 20" to 22" W. long. ; 
and here indications of volcanic activity — earthcpiakes, 
troubled water, floating scoriie, and columns of smoke — 
have been several times observed since the middle of the 
last century, betok(ining the probable formation of an island 
or an archipelago in that locality. 

Nearly midway between the southern prolongations of 
the Africjan and American continents, the solitary peak 
of Tristan da Cunha^(figT 2) lifts itself above the ocean ; 
this also is volcanic, ami seems to rise from a broad base 

1 See Sir C. Lyell’s account of them in his Principles of Geology^ 11th 
ed. p. 407, sqq. 


of general elevation, resembling the plateau of the North 
Atlantic. 

The entire chain of the Greater and Lesser Antilles, which 
stretches from the delta of the Orinoco to the peninsula 
of Florida, and forms the eastern boundary of the Caribbq/in 
Sea, seems to have been in like manner elevated by vol- 
canic action. That this elevation, like that of the gAjups 
of islands on the eastern side of the Atlantic, took place 
for the most part during the later Tertiary period, is shown 
by the occurrence of shells, corals, &c., of upper Miocene 
age, in the upraised sedimentary beds of several of the 
islands ; while the presence of “ fringing reefs of coral 
around the shores of many of the West India islands is an 
indication that they lie in an area in which elevation is 
still proceeding. The channels by which they are separated 
are so deep as to render it very unlikely that there was 
over a continuity of land between them ; and the occa- 
sional recurrence of earthquakes and volcanic eruption! at 
different points of this “line of fire,^’ shows that the plutonic 
action by which the islands were raised is still going on 
beneath. 

The case is very different, however, in regard to the 
Bermuda group, which constitutes a singular exception to 
the general fact of the absence in the Atlantic of those 
coral islands that are so numerous in the Pacific. This 
group consists of about 300 islands, of which, however, 
only five are of any considerable size ; and these rise from 
a shoal or platform of about 23 miles long by 13 miles 
broad, the channels between the islands being very shallow, 
while at a small distance from the edge of the shoal, the 
bottom rapidly deepens to 15,000 feet. The islands are 
entirely composed of upraised beds of coral, shells, &c. 
(the highest elevation being only about 180 feet above the 
sea-level); and the shoal itself appears to have the like 
structure throughout, no traces of any other rock than a 
limestone formed by the metamorphoses of coral being 
anywhere met with. Hence, as this insular platform 
proves to bo the summit of a submarine column of 15,000 
feet high, rising from a very small base, and as nothing we 
know of the structure of mountains — volcanic or other — 
would justify us in supposing that a column of such a 
height could be formed in any other way than by coral 
growth, the structure of the Bermuda group would seem 
to indicate a progressive subsidence of the bed of this 
part of the Atlantic during its formation, corresponding 
to that which (according to the well-known views of Mr 
Darwin) is at present in progress over a large area of the 
Pacific. It is probable that this coral growth was deter- 
mined in the first instance by the existence of a submarine 
mountain, of which the summit lay near the surfaijo, or 
lifted itself above it ; that as soon as this came to bo 
submerged, the coral formation commenced ; and that by 
its continued growth at the summit, at a rate equal to 
that of the subsidence of its base, the platform has been 
kept up to the sea-level. The slight elevation which has 
raised its highest portion above that level may not impro- 
bably have taken place in connection with the much larger 
recent elevations already referred to. 

Thus, then, we have evidence of considerable recent 
local modifications in the level of the Atlantic sea-bed, 
Avitbout any such change as would affect its general char- 
acter as an ocean basin ; while all geological probability 
seems in favour of the remoteness of the principal depres- 
sion of the Atlantic area, even if we do not regard it as 
dating back to the period when the surface of the globe 
was first undergoing solidification. 

Currents of the Atlantic . — By the term “current” will 
be bore meant that sensible movement of ocean water in 
particular directions which can be generally traced, directly 
or indirectly, to tlie action of wiml upon its surface. A 
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current thus directly impelled by wind is termed a drift- 
current,'* whilst a current whose onward movement is 
sustained by the vu a iergo of a drift-current is called a 
** stream-current.” But there is another source of current- 
movement, which has been overlooked by most writers on 
this sjibject, namely, the indraught which necessarily takes 
place to keep up the level of any area from which the 
surface-water is constantly being drifted away. Such cur- 
rents, which may be designated as “indraught” or “supply 
currents,” complete the “ horizontal circulation ” that must 
necessarily take place in any oceanic area of which one part 
is subjected to the action of a wind almost constantly 
blowing in the same direction. Of such a circulation we 
have a very characteristic example in the South Atlantic, 
the princijial currents of which wo shall see to be very 
easily accounted for, 

Tfie initial movement of the current-system, alike of the 
North and of the South Atlantic, is given by the trade- 
winds, which are continually driving the w'atcr of the inter- 
tropical region from the African towards the American side 
of the basin, so as to produce what is known as the Equa- 
torial Current The position of the northern and southern 
boundaries of this current shifts, like the area of the trade- 
winds, in accordance with the northward and southward 
declination of the sun; — a steady westw^ard drift being 
generally met 'with to the north of the tropic of Cancer in 
the summer of the northern hemisphere, and to the south 
of the tropic of Capricorn in the summer of the southern, 
whilst in the 'wdnter of each hemisphere the border of the 
drift lies within the tropic of that hemisphere. But as tlu^ 
ikermal equator lies from two to three degrees to the north 
of the geographical equator, the entire zone of the trade- 
winds, and of the Equatorial Current propelled by them, is 
wider on the northern than on the southern side of the 
latter ; and while the northerly trade often roaches 30'’ 
N. in July, and rarely extends south in January within 2*" 
or 3“ of the geographical equator, the southerly trade does 
not extend farther than 25'’ S. in January, and gonierally 
crosses the equator in July, oven extending occasionally as 
far as 5® N. As bet^veen the northerly and southerly 
trades there is a region of “ equatorial calms,” so there is a 
corresponding interval between the northern and southern 
divisions of the Equatorial Current ; and in this interval 
there is a counter-current (resembling the “ back-'w^ater ” 
often to bo noticed in a stream that is flowing rapidly past 
some obstacle, such as a vessel at anchor, or a projecting 
angle of a river-bank), that runs eastwards, sometimes with 
considerable velocity, tow\'n’ds the Ihght of Biafra, wdiich 
may bo considered tho “head- water” of the Equatorial 
Current. From the recent observations of Capt. Nares in 
the “ Challenger,” it appears that the Equatorial Current, 
like other drift-currents, is very shallow, its depth being not 
much greater than 50 fathoms. He estimates its rate at 
the surface to be about 0*75 miles per hour, or 18 miles per 
day, whilst at 50 fathoms it only moves at about half that 
rato.i surface temperature generally ranges between 
75 ‘ and 80'’ ; but the thermometer falls to 60'* at a depth 
of little more than 100 fathoms, — the temperature of this 
belt of water, as will be hereafter shown, being kept down 
by the continual rising of polar water from below. 

Tho Equatorial Current passes directly across the Atlantic 
towards the chain of the Antilles and the coast of South 
America ; and as not only the whole of the northern divi- 
sion, but a considerable part of the southern, strikes the 
American coast-line to the north of the salient angle of 
Cape St Roque (about S'* S. lat.), the portion of the current 
which is deflected into the northern hemisphere is much 
greater than that which is turned to the southward. It is 

1 Mr Laughton, however, states the average velocity to be between 
20 and 80 miles per day. 


a general fact, that where a current encounters any partial 
obstruction, — such as a coast-line meeting it obliquely, a 
narrowing of its channel, the lateml pressure of another 
current, or oven that of a mass of stationary 'water, — its 
velocity increases ; and so the portion of the Equatorial 
Current that is pressed to tho northward by the coast- line 
between Cape St Roque and the mouth of tlic Orinoco 
(known in the first i)art of its course as the Ca^^e aSV 
jRoque Current^ and afterwards as the Guiana Current) 
ac(juire8 a greatly augmented rate, running ordinarily at 
the rate of from 30 to 50 miles, and occasionally at 
a rate of 80 miles, in the 24 hours. Entering the Carib- 
bean Sea, it is reinforced by the portion of the Equatorial 
Chirrent wdiich flows in between the Lesser Antilles ; and it 
then passes westwards along the northern coast of South 
America, until it is deflected northwards by the coast line 
of Central America, and driven between the peninsula of 
Yucatan and tho western extremity of Cuba into the Gulf of 
Mexico, at the rate of from 30 to CO miles per day. A por- 
tion of it passes direct to the N.E. along the northern sbore 
of Cuba ; but by far tho larger part sweeps round the gulf, 
following the course of its coast-line, and approaches the 
coast of Cuba from the N.W. as a broad deep stream of no 
great velocity, seldom running at more than 30 miles per 
day. The reunited current, being met by the Equatorial 
Current from tho outside, which is pressing to the west 
along the north coast of Cuba and between the Bahama 
isles, is deflected northwards through the jiassage termed 
the Florida Channel, which is V>ounded on the one side by 
the southern extremity of tho peninsula of Florida, and on 
the other by the coast of Cuba and tlie Bahamas. The rate 
of movement of tho powerful current that flows thnmgh 
tin’s channel, henceforth known as the Gulf Stream^ is con- 
siderably augmented in its narrowest part, which is also 
its shallowest ; but although its velocity sometimes reaches 
4 (nautical) miles per hour, or even more, its average rate 
through thii whole year may bo eonfldently stated at not 
more than 2 miles per hour, or 4S miles per day.- 

The Gulf Stream current, however, does not by any 
means occupy tho whole of the sectional area of tlie Florida 
Channel; for it is separated from the American coast by a 
band of cold water, which occiques alout three-eighths of 
its total breadth of 40 miles, and which also di})s under the 
outflowing current. Uie movement of the cold siipcrliciul 
baud is perceptil)ly inwards, and that of the cold under- 
stratum is presumably so ; and it is the ojnnion of the 
American surveyors that the depth of the warm outward 
current is not more tlian one-tliird of that of tlie channel 
through which it flows. It is ]>robable that the rate of 
movement decreases from the surface downwards ; butiijKui 
this point we have as yet no certain information. The 
meaning of the cold inflow muII hereafter become apparent. 

The course taken by the Gulf Btreaiu in the first in- 
stance is nearly jiarallel to the line of the Dnitod Btates 
coast, from which it is everywhere separated by a band of 
cold water, — tho boundary line between the two being so 
distinct as to be known as the “ cold wall.” It does not 
show for some time any great disiiosition to sjiread itself 
out laterally, though a division into alternate bands of 
warmer and colder water, the cause of which seems to lie 
in the contour of the bottom of the Florida Channel, be- 
comes perceptible before it reaches Charleston, and is very 
marked off Cape Hattcras. The Stream there presents the 
form of a fan, its three warm bands spreading out over the 
Atlantic surface to an aggregate breadth of 167 miles, 

* This Btatcnient, which is much lower than that adopted hy most 
writers on the Gulf Stream, is based o^the eiAiro aggregate of observa- 
tions collected by the Meteorological Department, which further show 
that, for six months of the year, the monthly mean averages only 1'4 
miles per hour, or 84 miles per day, whilst for tho other six months it 
only averages 12J an hour, or 60 miles per day. 
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whilst two cold bands of an aggregate breadth of 52 miles 
are interposed between them. The innermost warm band 
is the one which exhibits the highest temperature and 
greatest rate of flow, its velocity being greatest where it is 
pressed on laterally by the Arctic Current, so that a rate 
of 4 miles per hour is occasionally observed. Capt. Nares 
estimates the depth of the Stream in this part of its course 
at about 100 fathoms, and its rate of flow in the line of 
most rapid movement at 3 miles i)er hour. The outermost 
l>and, on the other hand, graduates insensibly, both as to 
temperature and rate of movement, into the general sur- 
face-water of the Athintic. It is when passing Sandy 
Hook that the Gulf Stream bikes its decided turn east- 
wards, — this change in its direction being partly due to the 
eastward bend of the United States coast-line, and partly 
to the excess of easierly momentum which it brings from 
the lower latitude in w'hich it issued from the Florida 
i^Miannel. Its general rate of flow past Nantucket seems 
not to exceed 1 mile ])er hour, and to be frequently less ; 
but several degrees to the eastw’ard of this, the current has 
l)een foiuxl occasionidly running at the rate of 4 miles an 
hour, — this acceleration being probably due to the lateral 
])ressure of the Arctic Current^ which, during the early 
months of the year, is driven southwards at the rate of 10 
or 12 miles per day by the N. aiul N.W. winds then pre- 
vailing along the coast of Labrador, and wliicli, turning 
westwards rcjund the south of Newfoundland, keeps close 
to the coast of the United States (being left behind in the 
rotation of the earth, in consequence of its deftdency of 
<‘asterly momentum), and follows it southwards, (wery- 
wliere separating it from the Gulf Stream. 

Ily tlie gradual thinning-out and expansion of the Gulf 
Stream after passing the Banks of Newfoundland, by the 
progressive reduction of its rate of movement, and by 
the loss of that excess of temperature which previously 
distinguished it, as well as of its ])eculiar blue colour (which 
probably de[>eud8 on its holding in suspension the finest 
jiarticles of the river-silt brought down l)y the Mississiiipi), 
this remarkable current so far loses all its special attri- 
butes, as to 1)0 no longer recognisable to the east of the 
meridian of 30" W. long., — there degenerating into the 
general easterly drift of that region of the Atlantic which 
is kf})t u[) by the prevalence of westerly winds, some- 
times called ‘‘anti-trades.^^ Where the Florida Current 
or true Gulf Stream can last be distinctly recognised, it 
forms a stratum not more than 50 fathoms in thickness ; 
anil it is tliere flowing almost due east, at a rate which 
would requin; about 100 days to bring it to the Land’s 
End. The only valid evid(;nce of the extension of any 
part of it to the wi;stern shores of Euro])e (the ameliora- 
tion of their temperature being otherwise accounted for, 
while the transport of trunks of trees, drift-timber, fruits, 
shells, A:c., to the Western Hebrides, the Orkney, Hhetland, 
and Faroe islands, and the coast of Norway, may be 
fairly set down to the surface-drift sustained by the pre- 
valence of S.W. winds) is afforded by the variable current 
known as ReimelVs^ which, flowing eastwards into the 
southern part of tlie Bay of Biscay, is deflected in a N.W. 
direction l)y the trend of its coast-line, so as to cross the 
British Channel towards the Scilly Islands, whence it 
passes to the S.W. coast of Ireland, its strength mainly 
de[)ending on the continued prevalence of the w^esterly 
anti-trades. (See Plate I.) 

Of tlie whole mass of water, on the other hand, that is 
brouglit into the mid-Atlantic by the Gulf Stream, it may 
be stated with confidence that the larger proportion turns 
southward to the eajt outlie Azores, and helps to form the 
North African Current ; the other tributary of which may 
be considered as originating as far north as Cape Finisterre, 
under the influence of the northerly winds which prevail 


along the coast of Portugal. As this current flows past the 
entrance to the Strait of Gibraltar, a part of it, forming 
what is known as the Cihraliar Current^ is drawn in to 
keep up the level of the Mediterranean, which -would other- 
wise be reduced by the excess of evaporation from its sur- 
face; but the greater part keeps its course southwards along 
the Marocco coast, reinforcing the south-flowing extension 
of the Gulf Stream. On arriving at the border of the 
northerly trade, the North African Current divides into two 
parts, — the western division being at once carried into the 
course of the equatorial drift, whilst the eastern, which 
may be considered as essentially an indraught or supply 
current, follows the African coast line, and turns eastward 
into the Gulf of Guinea, forming the Guinea Cu}*i^ent, 
which, coalescing with the eastward “back-water’’ already 
mentioned, flows pretty constantly, sometimes with con- 
siderable rapidity, towards the Bight of Biafra. There it 
meets the South A frican Current, which forms the (Jther 
great feeder of the Equatorial Current; and the circulation 
thus completed may be considered as recommencing from 
this “head- water.” The large area of comparatively still 
water wliicli lies in the interior of this North Atlantic 
circulation is called the Sargasso Sea , — a corruption of the 
name (Mar de Sarga^o) which it received from Columbus 
and the early Spanish navigators, on account of the quantity 
of sea-weed that floats on its surface. The boundaries of 
this area, which is of an irregularly elliptical shape, and 
nearly e(iuals that of Continental Europe, are somewhat 
variable; but it may bo considered to lie between the 
parallels of 20" and 35" N., and between the meridians 
of 30" and 60" W. Into it is collected a large proi>or- 
tioii of the drift or wreck which floats about the North 
Atlantic. 

Proceeding now to the South Atlantic, we meet with a 
circulation of the same kind, uncomplicated by any 
embaying of the Equatorial Current. The smaller division 
of this current which strikes the coast of South America 
to the south of Cape St liociue flows along the coast of 
Brazil at the rate of from 12 to 20 miles a day, forming 
the Brazil Current, which, however, is separated from the 
land by an intervening band of lower temperature, that 
has, during the winter months, a distinct flow towards the 
equator. The Brazil Current can be traced southwards, by 
its temperature rather than by its movement, as far as the 
estuary of the La Plata, before reaching which, however, 
a great part of it takes an easterly direction, and crosses 
the Atlantic towards the Cape of Good Hope, forming 
what is known os the Souther7i Connecting Current, The 
easterly movement of this current seems to be partly duo 
to the westerly anti-trades, and partly to the excess of 
easterly momentum which is retained by the Brazil Current 
in its southward course from Cape St Iloque ; whilst it 
partly dei)end8 also on the junction of an Antarctic current 
that flows N.E. from Cape Horn, meeting the Brazil 
Current off the estuary of La Plata, just as the Arctic 
Current meets the Gulf Stream off Newfoundland, — dense 
fogs being produced, in the one case as in the other, through 
the precipitation of the vapour overlying the Equatorial 
Current, by the colder air that overlies the Polar. On 
meeting the coast of South Africa, the Southern Connecting 
Current turns northwards, and runs towards the Bight of 
Biafra, forming the South African Current, the movement 
of which is partly sustained by the southerly winds which 
])revail along that coast, but is partly attributable to the 
indraught set up to supply the etflux of the Equatorial 
Current. In its passage thither, however, the part of it 
most distant from the land is draughted westwards by the 
southern trade, forming the most southerly portion of the 
equatorial drift. Between this and the Southern Con- 
necting Current is a central space, Ijdng between the 
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paralleb of 20* and 30* S., and the meridians of 0* and 
25* W., over which there are no regular currents ; and to 
this the name Sargasso Sea is sometimes applied by analogy, 
although its surface has no covering of sea-weed. (See 
Plate I.) 

Temperature of the Atlantic , — The distribution of surface 
tempayature over the area of the Atlantic has now been 
made out with considerable accuracy ; and it corresponds 
closely with what has been already stated as the course 
of the surface currents. There is, of course, a seasonal 
change, alike in its northern and in its southern division, 
this change being more and more marked as we recede 
from the equator. Following the course of the moan annual 
isotherms, ht)wever, we find that they cross the South 
Atlantic at nearly regular intervals, in an east and west 
direction, the principal departure from that direction being 
shown at their western end in the bend they take towards 
the sisuth under the infiuence of the warm Brazil Current, 
and at their eastern in the still stronger bend they take 
towards the north under the influence of the cold South 
African Current, which reduces to about 75* the temperature 
of the southern equatorial that flows alongside the Guinea 
Current, whose temperature is 82*. In the North Atlantic, 
however, the influence of the movement of oceanic water on 
the surface temperature is very much more marked. The 
annual isotherms, which cross the Bargosso Sea with nearly 
regular parallelism, and on the African side tend somewhat 
to the south, where they meet the colder water of the 
North African Current, show a strong northward bend on 
the American side, along the early course of the Qiilf 
Stream ; but as its excess of temperature above that of the 
Atlantic generally diminishes as we trace it towards the 
Banks of Newfoundland, this northward deflection progres- 
sively becomes less. The marked contrast in temiierature 
which is often there exhibited between two contiguous bands 
of water, — a thermometer hanging from a ship’s bow show- 
ing a temperature of 70*, whilst another hanging from the 
stern shows only 40*, — is due not so much to the elevation 
produced by the Gulf Stream as to the depression produced 
by the Arctic Current. This depression manifests itself 
in the southward bend given, on the American side, alike 
to the summer and the winter isotherms (see Plate), beyond 
the summer isotherm of 70" and the winter isotherm of 
60*, which may be considered as having nearly their normal 
position ; whilst the northward tendency of these same 
isotherms on the European side not less conspicuously 
indicates a flow of warm water towards the western coasts 
of the British Isles, Norway, and even Iceland and 
Spitzbergen. It has been customary to regard this flow as 
un extension of the Gulf Stream ; but if that term be 
limite«i (as it ought) to the current that issues from the 
Gulf of Mexico through the Florida Channel, the hypothesis 
is found to be untenable so soon as the thermal phenomena 
of that current are carefully examined. For, in the first 
place, the popular idea that the Gulf Stream retains its 
high temperature with little diminution during its passage 
first northwards and then eastwards is clearly disproved 
by observation, as is shown by the following table of 
average temperatures taken at different seasons in the 
warmest of its bands : — 



Latitude. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Snmmer. 

Autumn. 

Florida Channel 

26 N. 

O 

77 

O 

78 

83 

82 

Off Charlestown 

83 N. 

76 

77 

82 

81 

Off Cape Hatteras 

36 N. 

72 

78 

80 

76 

8.E. of Nantucket Shoals 

85 N. 

67 

68 

80 

72 

8. of Nova Scotia 

35 N. 

62 

67 

78 

69 


From this it appears that, while the high surface-tempera* 


tui‘e with which the Gulf Stream leaves the Florida Channel 
is retained in summer with only 5* reduction as far as Nova 
Scotia, there is a reduction of 5“ in winter during its north- 
ward passage to Cape Hatteras, and a further reduction 
of no less than 10* during its eastward passage from Cape 
Hattenis to Nova Scotia, making a total reduction of 15 '. 
In spring, again, there is a total reduction of IF, and in 
autumn of 13* ; and in both cases the reduction during 
the tasUvard flow under the j>arallel of 35* N. is greater 
than tlie reduction in the nm^thward flow^ from 25 ' N. tc^ 
35* N. The explanation of this is plainly to be found in 
the fact that in the early part of the course of the Gulf 
Stream its superheated stratum is a thick one, so that when 
its superficial film is cooled down by a 8uperincnml)ent 
atmosphere of lower temperature, it is replaced by the 
uprising of a deeper stratum having nearly its original 
temperature. But as the stream spreads out superficially, 
its superheated stratum becomes i)roportionally thinner, 
and wdll consequently bo more and more rapidly cooled 
down by the suj>erincumbent atmosphere. Even supposing, 
therefore, that it were not subjected to any si)ecial cooling 
influence, it appears certain that, os the rate of the current 
slackens and its depth diminishes, the cooling process must 
continue at an increased rate, so as to bring down the 
surface-teni]»erature of the stream to the normal isotherm 
of the locality, long before it could reach the shores of 
Europe. But it has been shown that when it passes 
Newfoundland tlie Gulf Btreain is subjected to a special 
cooling influence — that of the Labrador Current with its 
fleet of icebergs, wliicli melt away when borne into it ; and 
this produces such an immediate reduction of its surface- 
temperature, that it thenceforth shows very little excess, 
although its sub-surface stratum still appears to be w anner 
than that of the ocean through wliich it flows. 

But, further, tlie Gulf Btream, wdiere it is last recog- 
nisable as a current, is flowing due east, and its southern 
portion turns first south-east and then south ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the course of the isothermal lines (see Plate) 
clearly shows that the flow of warm w ater wliicli carries 
them north w^ard spreads across the whole breadth of tlie 
Atlantic, from the British Isles to Labrador, even extending 
up to the west of north into Buflin’s Bay. When we 
contrast this immense body of north-moving water with 
the thinned-out film of what is by comparison a mere 
rivulet, it becomes obvious (1) that its northward flow' 
cannot be attributable to the vis a Urgo of the Florida 
Current, whilst (2) its convection of heat to the Arctic Sea 
cannot be accounted for by any amount of excess of 
temperature that is limited to a small depth, since the 
temperature of such a stratum, moving noiih-east at a rate 
of (at most) 4 or 5 miles per day, must soon be brought 
down to that of the atmosphere above it. 

Influenced by these considerations, several eminent 
hydrographers, both British and American, have been 
disposed to deny, not only that the temperature of the 
North Atlantic is modified in any considerable degree by 
the true Gulf Stream, but that any other agency than that 
of warm S.W. winds is concerned in producing the climatic 
amelioration popularly attributed to.it. They maintained, 
in fact, that the surface-temperature of the North Atlantic 
and Arctic Seas follows that of the superincumbent air, — 
the atmospheric temperature not being in any degree raised 
by that of warmer water beneath. This doctrine, liowever, 
is found to be inconsistent with the results of careful com- 
parisons recently instituted between marine and atmospheric 
temperatures along the western coasts of Scotland, the 
Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe Islaiids, and especially with 
those obtained along the westerwcoasf of Norway. For it 
is found that during the winter months there is a constant 
excess of sea-temperature above that of the air, averaging 
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6” '2 Fakr. along the western coast of Scotland and its 
islands, and rising to 14''*5 at Fruholm near the North Cape. 
And it is also a very significant fact (ascertained by the care- 
ful inquiries of Mr Buchan), that while the swnmer isotherms 
cross the British Islands nearly east and west (the tempera- 
ture diminishing pretty regularly from south to north), the 
winter isotherms traverse them nearly north and south (the 
temperature diminishing from west to east) ; whilst in 
Ireland the isotherms seem to envelop the islands in their 
folds, which increase in warmth from the centre of the 
island to its sea-board. So in Norway the isothermal lines 
run parallel to the coast-line, and this alike in summer and 
in winter, — the tem[)erature falling in winter, and rising 
in summer, with the increase of distance from the sea. 
Nothing could jjrove more conclusively tliaii such facts as* 
these (taken in connection with the absence of ice in the 
harbours of Norway, even as far north as Hamnierfest, 
through the whole winter) the dcj[)endence of the mild 
winter climate of the north-western coasts of Europe 
upon the proximity of a sea which is wanner than the 
superincumbent atmosjdiere ; and wo have now to inquire 
Innv this great N. E. movement of a stratum of warm water 
sulHciontly thi(;k to retain a surface-temperature con- 
siderably higher than that of the air above it is to be 
fi<!c<>unted for. 

The solution of the })roblem seems to be afforded by the 
do(;trino of a (jcneral Oceanic Circulation^ sustained by 
opposition of temperature only, which was first distinctly 
liroj)OLinded in 1845 by Profe.s8or Lenz of St Petersburg, 
on the basis of observations made by him during the 
second voyage of Kotzebue (1825-1828). Others had 
been previously led to sunn iso that “Polar Currents” flow 
along the floors of the great oceans, even as far as the 
efjuator, balancing the superficial counter-currents which 
are observable in the oj)posite direction. But Lenz was 
led to conclude that the whole of the deeper portion of the 
great ocean-basins in communication with the polar areas 
is occupied by polar water, which is constantly, though 
slowly, flowing towards the equator; whilst conversely 
the whole upper stratum of equatorial water is as con- 
stantly, though slowly, flowing towards one or both of the 
poles. And he particularly dwelt on the existence of a 
bolt of water under the equator, colder than that which 
lies either north or south of it, as an evidence that polar 
water is there continually rising from beneath towards 
the surface, — a phenomenon which, he considered, admits 
of no other explanation. He further adduced the low 
salinity of ecpiatorial "water (previously noticed by Hum- 
boldt, and confirmed by his own observations), compared 
with that of iro})ical water, as evidence that the equatorial 
water of the surface is derived from the polar underflow. 
And lie attributed the maintenance of this circulation to 
the continuallyreuewed disturbance of equilibrium between 
the i>olar and cnjuatorial columns, — the greater lateral 
(because downward) pressure of the former^ causing a 
hoUovi outflow of polar water in the direction of the 
latter, whilst the reduction of level thus occasioned will 
])roduce a surface indraught from tlie warmer towards the 
colder areas. 

The doctrine of Lenz, so far from meeting with the 
general acceptance to whicli it had a fair claim, — alike on 
theoretical grounds and from its accordance with the facts 
ascertained by careful observation, — seems to have been put 
aside and forgotten, a jiruference being given to the doc- 
trine of tlie prevalence of a uniform deep-sea temperature 
of 39® whicli was supposed to be established by the 

1 It YU list be borne in mflid that aea water does not expand like 
frosh water in cooling below SO** ‘2, but continues to contrnct down to 
its freezing point, which lies between 27® and 25® Fahr., according as 
it is still or agitated. 


therraometric observations made in the voyages of D^Urville 
and Sir James Boss. No such precaution was taken, 
however, in these observations as that to which Lenz had 
recourse, to obviate the effects of the tremendous pressure 
(1 ton per square inch for every 800 fathoms of depth) to 
which deeji-sea thermometers are exposed ; and it is now 
certain that the temperatures at great depths recorded by 
D'Urville and Boss were several degrees too high. 

It was in entire ignorance of the doctrine of Lenz, and 
under the influence of that of D'Urville and Boss, which 
had been stamped with the great weight of Sir John 
Herschel’s weight of authority,’-* that Dr Carjienter com- 
menced in 1868 (in concert with Professor Wyville Thom- 
son) a course of inquiry into the thermal condition of 
the deep sea, which at once convinced him of the fallacy 
of the uniform 39® doctrine, and led him to conclusions 
essentially accordant with those of Lenz. For in the 
channel of from 500 to 600 fathoms* depth betweeq the 
north of Scotland and the Faroe Islands, they foimci the 
deeper half to be occupied by a stratum of glacial water, 
whose temperature ranged downwards from 32® to 29® *5 ; 
whilst the upiier half was occujiied by a stratum warmer 
than the normal temperature of the latitudes. This 
phenomenon was interpreted by Carpenter as indicat- 
ing a deep glacial flow from N.E. to S.W., and a warm 
U|»per flow from S.W, to N.E. ; and finding that to the 
west of this channel, on the border of the deep Atlantic 
basin, the excess of wannth extended to a de[>th of more 
than 500 fathoms, he came to the conclusion that the 
north-moving stratum wliich brought it could not be an 
extension of the true Gulf Stream, but must be urged on 
by some miicli more general fiirce. A series of tempera- 
ture-soundings taken along the west of Ireland, the Bay of 
Biscay, and the coast of Portugal, confirmed him in this 
view, by showing that the division between an upper warm 
stratum and a cold under-stratum exists in the North 
Atlantic at a depth of from 700 to 900 fathoms, the whole 
mass of water below this liaving either flowed into the 
basin from the polar area, or having had its temperature 
brought down to from 39® to 36® *5 by mixture with the 
polar inflow. And this conclusion was confirmed by the 
result of temjierature-soundings taken at corresponding 
depths and under the same parallels of latitude in tlie 
Mediterranean ; for as they showed a uniform temperature 
of from 54® to 56®, from beneath the stratum of 100 
fathoms that was superheated by direct insolation, to the 
very bottom, it became clear tliat depth per se could have 
no effect in reducing the bottom -temperature ; and that 
the cause of the excess of teiiqierature in the mass of water 
occupying the Mediterranean basin above that of Atlantic 
water at the same depths, lies in the seclusion of the fprmor 
from the polar underflow which brings down the deep 
temperature of the latter. This conclusion having received 
marked confirmation from temperature-soundings taken in 
the Eastern seas, was put forward by Carpenter as justify- 
ing the doctrine of a vertical oceanic circulation sustained 
by opposition of temj^erature only, quite independent of 
and distinct from the horizontal circulation produced by 
wind, — which doctrine he expressed in terms closely cor- 
responding with those tliat had been used by Lenz. And 
the collection of data for the establishment or confutation 
of this doctrine was one of the objects of the “ Challenger ” 
expedition, which has already made, in the determination 
of the thermal stratification of the Atlantic between 38® 
N. lat. and 38® S. lat., what may be fairly characterised as 
the grandest single contribution ever yet made to terrestrial 
physics. 

The following are the most important of the facts thus 

See his Physical Geography of the Globe^ originally published in 
the eighth edition of this Encydqpmdia, 
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lass has a temperature ranging from 40“ downwards, in 
le eastern basin, to a bottom-temperature of 35J“, whilst 
i the western basin — apparently under the influence of 
le Antarctic underflow — the bottom-temperature sinks to 
4“ *4. A tolerably regular descent is shown in this sec- 
on, from a surface-temperature rising near St Thomas to 
to the bathymetrical isotherm of 45“, which lies be- 
veen 400 and 600 fathoms* depth ; there is then a stratum 
3tween 45“ and 40“, of which the thickness varies from 
lOut 250 to 450 fathoms, the isotherm of 40" lying at 
jtween 750 and 1000 fathoms* depth, while below this, 
Dwn to the bottom at between 2000 and 3000 fathoms, 
le further recfuction to 34" *4 is very gradual. 

The same general condition prevails in the South 
tlaiitic (fig. 2), between Abrolhos Island (lat. 18“ S.) on 
e coast of Brazil, and the Capo of Good Hope (hit. 


34 B.), this trough also being divided into two basins by 

the elevation of the bottom which culminates in the island 
of Tristan da Cunha. The tom])erature of the water that 
occupies it, however, is lower through its whole vertical 
range than that of tlie North Atlantic. The stratification 
is nearly uniform from the surface dowrnvards to the 
isotherm of 40", which lies at from 300 to 450 fathoms* 
depth, the isotherms of 39“ and 38“ also lying within 
about 500 fathoms ; there is then a slower reduction 
down to the isotherm of 35“, wflucli lies between 1400 
and 1800 fathoms; while the whole sea-bed is covered by 
a stratum of about 600 fathoms* tliickness, wdiose tempera- 
ture ranges downwards from 35“ to 33“. The whole of 
this deepest stratum is colder than any water that is found 
in the corres 2 )onding ijortion of the North Atl.'intic, exce 2 )t 
near Bt Thomas. 
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Fia. 2. —Section of South Atlantic, 


ft is not a little remarkable that the sub-surface stratum 
water, having a temjjerature above 40“, is thinner under 
I equator than it is in any other part of the Atlantic 
m the Faroe Islands to the Ca 2 )e of Good Hope. Not- 
ihstanding the rise of the surface-temperature to 76“-80“, 
thermometer descends in the first 300 fathoms more 
idly than anywhere else; so that polar water is met 
h, as shown in fig. 3, at a much less depth than in the 


North Atlantic (fig. 1), and 100 fathoms nearer to the 
surface than even in the colder South Atlantic (fig. 2) ; 
whilst the teTnj>eraturc of the bottom is but little above 
32“. Thus the influence of the polar underflow is more 
pronounced under the etjuator tluiii it is elsewhere ; as is 
distinctly seen in the section •howii* in fig. 4, wliich is 
taken in a north and south direction so ns to exhibit the 
relation of the thennal stratification of the North to that 
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of the South Atlantic, and of both to that of the equatorial 



belt. The isotherm of 40", which in lat, 22* N. lies at a 


depth of about 700 fathoms, gradually rises as the equator 
is approached ; and it is between the equator and 7* S., 
where the surface-temperature rises to nearly 80*, that cold 
water is soonest reached, — ^the isotherm of 40* rising to 
within 300 fathoms of the surface, while that of 55*, which 
in lat. 38" N. lies at nearly 400 fathoms’ depth, and in lat. 
22* N. at al^out 250 fathoms, actually comes up under the 
equator within 100 fathoms of the surface. At the same 
time, while the Imttorn-temjxjratui'e under the equator is the 
lowest anywhere met with, namely, 32* *4,^ the thickness of 
the stratum beneath the isotherm of 35* is not less than 
600 fathoms. In passing southwards, the su})crficial iso- 
therms are observed to separate again from each other, 
partly by the reduction of the surface-temperature, and 
imrtly by the descent of the isotherm of 40* to a depth of 
something less than 400 fathoms, which it keeps with little 
reduction as far south as the Cape of Good Hope. The 
significance of these facts becomes more remarkable, when 
we consider that if a ]>ortion of the oceanic area under the 
equator were to be secluded, like the Mediterranean or the 



Fia. 4. — Section of Mid- Atlantic, taken nearly north and south. 


Bed Sea, from all l)ut local influences, the temperature of 
its water from the sub-surface stratum downwards to the 
bottom - -whatever its depth — would be its Uocheiinal or 
mean winter- temperature, wliieli, in the equatorial zone, 
w'ould be certainly not below 75 '. 

Nothing, Jlr Carpenter etmtends, could more conclu- 
sively support tlie general doctrine of a Vertical Oceanic 
CircAdatiofi sustained by o])poHition of temperature, than 
the ])recise conformity of the facts thus determined by 
observation to the predictions which his confidence in the 
theory had led him to jnit forth. These predictions were 
essentially as follows ; — 

“1. That instead of the local depresHions of bottom-temperaturo 
imputed liy previous wiMtem to polar currents, tlie ternjicraturo of 
every part of tlie deep sea V)(;<1 in eoimiiuiiicjutiou with either of tho 
polar areas would bo not many degrees uliove that of the polar 
ai*ca8 themselves. 

“2. That this general depression of bottom -tom])eraturo would 
he found to depend, not upon such a .shallow glacial stream as might 
he maintained to he a return from the ]x>lar areas of water pro|Hjllod 
towards them by wind-currents, but upon a crce])ing flow of the 
w'hole uuder-stratnm, having a thickness of from lOOO to 2000 
fathoms. * 

‘‘3. That as tho depression of hottoin-teraporature in any part 
of the general oceanic nasin would he proiwrtional to the freedom 
of communication lietweon its deeper jiortion and that of one or 
other of tho polar areas, the bottom- temiierature of tho South Atlan- 
tic would probably range downwards to 32“, while that of the North 
Atlantic would not be below 35®, except whore it fiiet receives the 
Arctic flow, or comes under the influence of the Antarctic underflow, 
wdiich would very proba? ly expend itself to the north of tho equator, 

“ 4. That as the Arctic and Antarctic underflows must meet at or 
near the ecpiator, whilst the surface -stratum is there continually 
being draughted oft' thence towards either pole, there would be a 


continual ascent of glacial water under the line, showing itself by 
a nearer ap|)roach of cold wut(u* to the surface in the tropical 
than ill the rirfra -tropical zone.” 

It was further pointed out by Lenz, and more recently 
(in ignorance of his doctrine) by Carpenter, that additional 
evidence of such asetmt is furnished by the low salinity 
of the surface-water of the equatorial belt corresiionding 
with that of polar water. For, as w'as originally observed 
by Humboldt, then by Lenz himself, and subsequently by 
many other voyagers, the specific gravity of the surface- 
water of the Atlantic gradually increases as either tropic is 
approached from tho polar side of its own hemisphere, 
reaches its maximum a little nearer the equator, and then 
rapidly diminishes, coming down under the equator to the 
standard of polar water. Thus a mean of eight observations 
taken in the “ Challenger ” expedition between Bermuda 
(32* N.) and St Thomas (18^* N.) gave 1027*2 as the 
sp. gr. of surface-water^ whilst a mean of seventeen observa- 
tions between the Cai^e Verd Islands (ICJ* N.) and Bahia 
(13* S.) gave a sj). gr. of only 1026*3. Now, since between 
St Thomas and Bermuda the eight “ Challenger ” observa- 
tions of hattmc (polar) water gave a mean sp. gr. of 1026*3, 
whilst between Cafie Verd and Bahia the mean sp. gr. of 
the bottom-water was even slightly lower (the results being 


1 That the bottom-temperature beneath the equator was lower than 
any that was met with iu the South Atlantic, is attributable to the cir- 
cumstance that, in consequence of unfavourable weather, the tempera- 
ture-soundings were taken at intervals too wide to detect the deep 
channel through which the coldest Antarctic water doubtless flowed 
towards the equator. 
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in all cases expressed according to a common standard of 
temperature), such a close conformity subsists between the 
salinity of the equatorial water of the surface and that of 
the polar waters of the bottom, as can scarcely be accounted 
for in any other way than by the continual and tolerably 
rapid ascent of the latter. 

Ahothor indication of this ascent is given by the moder- 
ation of the surface-temperature of oceanic water, even 
under the equator. If there were no ascent of colder 
water from beneath, there seems no reason wliy the constant 
powerful insolation to which equatorial w'ater is subjected 
should not raise the temperature of its surface to the 
highest possible elevation. The limit to that elevation, 
which is obviously set V)y the cooling influence of evapora- 
tion, is probably that which is met with in the Red Sea, 
where the monthly average for August rises to 86^**, and 
for September to 88“, wdiilst the maxima rise much higher, 
temperatures of 100“, 106“, 100“, and 96“ having lujeii 
noted on four consecutive days. Moreover, along the (luinea 
Coast, and especially in the Bight of Biafra, the surface- 
temperature is stated to range as high as 90“. But in 
these cases there is no reduction of surf ace- temperature by 
the upward movement of ]>olar w^ater ; for this \h altogether 
excluded from the Red Sea by the sliallowmess of the 
Strait of Babelmandel), wdiilst the dej)th of the bottom 
along the Guiiioa Coast is too small to allow of its l>eing 
overflowed by the glacial stratum. Now, over tlie deeper 
])arts of the equatorial Atlantic the surf ace- temperature 
usually ranges between 75“ and 80“; and this h its ordi- 
nary range in the Mediterranean during the months of 
August and 8ei)tem1:)er. That the temi)erature of an equa- 
torial ocean should be thus kej)t dowm to that of a s(*ii of 
which the greater part lies between the ])arallels of 40“ and 
35“, can scarcely be accounted for in any other way than 
by the continual uprising of ]K:)lar wat(a\s from V)oneath. 

The same i)rinci[)le, once admitted, fully accounts for 
that amelioration of the cold of north w’cst(!ni Europe*, 
which (as alA^ady shown) cannot bo fairly attributed to 
the Florida C/Urrent or true Gulf 8tr(*ain. For it is obvious 
that a continual eflliix of the lower stratum from the |K»lar 
areas towards the equatorial must involve a continual 
indraught of the uj)per stratum towards tlic polar areas ; 
and this indrauglit will be much more marked in the 
Northern than in the Southern Atlantic, on account of the 
progressive narrowung of the former, whilst the latter 
progressively widens out. Of such a slow northerly set of 
a stratum of water, extending downwards to a depth of at 
least 600 fathoms, we have evidence in a comjKirison of the 
temperature-soundings taken in tlic “ Porcu]>ine expedi- 



Fio. 5. — Section of North Atlantic, taken nearly north and south. 

tions of 1869 and 1870, between the coast of Portugal 
(34* N.) and the Faroe Islands (59 N.), from which 
the section fig. 5 has been worked out. For it is there 


seen that, although the surface-temperature is reduced 
by the thinning-out of the superficial stratum, there is 
but a slight change in the position of the bathymetrical 
isotherms of 45“ and 40“ ; so that there is an obvious 
continuity of a stratum of many hundred fathoms* thick- 
ness between these two i^oints, notwithstanding their sepa- 
mtion by 25i“ of latitude. The contrast between the 
position of the isotherm of 40" at 800 fathoms* depth off 
the Faroes, and its ])osition at less than 300 fathoms’ 
depth under the equator, is most remarkable. We have 
seen that tlie isocheimal in the latter area would n<it be 
below 75“, and yet wo find water colder than 40“ lying 
at within 300 fathoms of the surface ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the normal isocheimal at 59 N. would 
certainly be below 40“ (probably no more than 35“), and 
yet wc find water above 43“ extending downwards to 600 
fathoms, and water above 40“ to 800 fathoms. Thus the 
vertical oconnic circulation carries a vtist mass of water 
which is beloiif the normal off the coast of Portugal, into a 
region where it is above the normal, with very little loss of 
heat by the way, except in its surface-film ; and a little 
consideration will show that such a movement must be 
much more effectual as a heater tlian a corresponding move- 
ment of a thin stratum of much warmer water. For tlie 
latter, when it passes beneath an atmosjihere inucli colder 
than itself, will soon be brouglit down to a like standarfl, 
not having warmer water from below to take ita jilace when 
it has been cooled down ; wliilst in the former, eacli sur- 
facci-layer, when cooled below the temperature of the wanner 
stratum beneath, will sink and Ix^ re]»]a(!ed by it. Now 
since the true Gulf Stream, when we last know it, has been 
so thinned out that it could not long retain any excess of 
tfaiqierature, it seems inconceivable that it should exert any 
decided effect on tlu*. temperature of tlu* Faroes and tlie 
coast of Norway, unless (as snj)posed by ])r Petermanii and 
Professor Wyvilk^ Tlmrnson) its thickness undergoes an 
increase from less than 100 fathoms to GOO. But since the 
course of Dr Petermann*8 isotherms shows that tin*, north- 
ward fioAv extends across the whole breadtli of the Atlantic 
between Nt^wfoundland and the Britisli Isles — a disUinccj 
of alMiiit 2000 miles — we are reijuired to believe that a 
rivulet (for such it is by coiiqiarison) of 60 miles’ breadth 
and 100 fathoms’ depth (see section, fig. 5), of which the 
greater jiart turns southwards round the Azores, and of 
which the remainder i.s flowing due east when we last 
re(;ognise it, is able to iirqiart a northerly inoveinent to a 
stratum of 2000 miles in lireadth, and at least 600 fathoms’ 
depth. On the other hand, the coastward set of this 
stratum, considered as a northward indravght into thi^ 
polar artjii, is readily accounted for liy the excess of easterly 
momentum which it derives from the earth’s rotation, this 
being only half as rapid in hit. 60“ as it is under the 
equator ; and since tliere is a still more rapid reduction in 
the rate of this rotation in yet higher latitudes, the con- 
tinually increasing excess of easterly momentum will give to 
the northward flow a ])rogressively stronger eiustward set. 

On the other liand, the deficiency of easterly irioinentuni 
in the cold underflow coming from the pole towards the 
equator will tend to produce a lagging-behind, or iveatward 
set of that underflow ; and this has been shown by the 
“ Challenger ” teinperaturc-soundings to be the case, — the 
cold deep strata of the Western Atlantic surging upwards 
along the slope of the North American coast -line, as is 
shown in fig. 6, where wo see not only tlie I lathy metrical 
isotherms of 60“, 55“, and 50“, Init the yet deeper isothernw 
of 45“ and 40“, successively rising to the surface as we 
approach the land ; while at a*de])tli of only 83 fathoms, 
a temperature of 35“ was encount/?l-ed, which, at no great 
distance to the south, would only be found at a depth of 
2000 fathoms. That the cold water should thus run 

III. — 4 
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Uphill is quite conformable to what we see in other cases, in 
which a heavier under-stratum has a definite set towards a 
slope; and whilst 
the existence of 
such a westerly 
set is, ex hypo- 
then^ a necessary 
consequence of 
the southerly 
movement of the 
Arctic under- 
flow, no other 
explanation of J 
it iiJis been sug 

gested. Wo now 1 1 40 

see that the cold^two 
Labrador Cur-| 
rent overlies 
band of water as 
cold as itself ; 
and the south- 
ward extension 
of this cold band, 
far beyond that 
of any definite 
rurrent - inovo- 
inent, and its 
ontranco into the Gulf of Mexico, through the Florida 
( -hannel, at the side of and beneath the outflowing Gulf 
♦Stream, are thus accounted for. 

The remarkable accordance of so many facts of actual 
oViservation, in the Atlantic area, with the probabilities 
deducilde from a theory wlioso soundness can scarcely be 
disputed, seems now to justify the admission of the general 
(vertical) oceanic circulation sustained by opposition of 
temperature us an aceojited doctrine of terrestrial physics. 

DinirUmtion of Oryanic Life . — All that will be attempted 
under this head wdll be to indicate the gcmeral conditions 
that seem, from recent researches, to liavo tlie greatest 
influence on the distribution of tdants and animals through 
this great oceanic basin. 

The distribution of marine plants seems mainly deter- 
mined by liglit, temperature, and depth, -~a further influence 
being exerted by the character of the shores. The diminu- 
tion of light in its passage tli rough sea- water is so rapid, 
that the quantity which penetrates to a depth of 250 or 
500 fathoms may be regarded as almost infinitesimal ; and 
in conformity with tliis we find a very rapid diminution 
of Algal life below the de[)tli of 100 fathoms. Tlie upper 
stratum is occu])ied for the most part by the larger and 
coarser forms of the FucnceWf or olive-green sea-weeds, 
whilst tlie more delicate Ceraniiarece^ or red sea- weeds, fro- 
(|ueiit deeper waters ; and, as it appears from experiments 
made in acpiaria that the latter do not flourish in full light, 
but grow well in shadow, it may be concluded that their 
preference for a moderate depth is rather for reduced light 
and stillness than for depth «<*. At a depth of 150 
fathoms very few ordinary sea->veed8 maintain their ground; 
and below this w^e seldom find a?jy Algm, save the Coral- 
lines and Niiliipores consolidated by calcareous dej) 08 it. 
The distribution of particular typrs over difterent parts of 
the Atlantic area appears to be mainly regulated by tem- 
perature ; and this W'ould seem to be remarkably the case 
with the floating Diatoniacem^ wdiich, though they form 
green bands in the surface-water of polar seas, have not 
been encountered in like abundance in the Atlantic, and do 
not contribute largely, by Jhe subsidence of their siliceous 
ioricxvy to tlie comjiositbn of^ta bottom-deposit. Although 
it is the habit of the larger Algae to grow from a base of 
attachment (their roots serving no other purpose, however, 


than that of anchorage), the enormous mass of Gulf-weed 
found in the Sargasso Sea seems quite independent of any * 
such attachment. It was at one time supposed that thia 
originally grew on the Bahama and Florida shores, and 
was torn thence by the powerful current of the Gulf 
Stream ; but it seems certain that if such was its original 
source, the ‘‘Gulf-weed now lives and in’opagates whilst 
freely floating on the ocean-surface, having become adapted 
by various modifications to its present mode of existence. 

The distribution of the animals that habitually live in that 
upper stratum of the ocean whose degree of warmth varies 
with the latitude, seems mainly determined by temperature. 
Thus the “right whale’* of Arctic seas, and its representative 
in the Antarctic, seems never to enter the inter-tropical area, 
generally ki ejiing away from even the temperate seas, whilst, 
on the other hand, the sperm-whale ranges through the parts 
of the ocean where the “ right whales ” are never seen. 

The distribution of fishes seems generally to followq;he 
same rule ; as does also that of floating molluscs. Thus 
the little Clio (a Pteropod mollusc), which is a principal 
article of the food of the “ right w^hales ” in polar seas, is 
rarely met with in the Atlantic, where, however, other 
pteropocls, as llyaloia^ present themselves in abundance. 
On the other hand, the warmer parts of its area swarm with 
Salpa-cliains, which are not frequent in higher latitudes ; 
and the few representatives of the Nautiloid Cephalopods. 
that were so abundant in Crctaceons seas, are now restricted 
to tropical or sul>-troi>ical areas. And the distribution of the 
molluscs, echinoderms, and corals, which habitually live on 
the bottom, seems to bo determined, within certain limits 
at least, by temperature rather than by depth. 

The bathymetrical range to which animal life of any 
higher type than the lihizopodal might extend, was until 
recently quite unknown ; but the researches initiated by 
Prof. Wyville Thomson and Dr Carpenter in 1868, and since 
prosecuted by the “ Challenger ” exi)edition, have fully 
established the existence of a varied and abundant fauna in 
ocean-dej)th8 ranging downwnrds to 2000 fathoms. And 
these re8earclu?s have further established that the distribu- 
tion of this fauna is mainly determined by the tempera- 
ture of the sea-bed ; so that whilst iu the channel between 
the north of {Scotland and the Faroes there were found at 
the same depths, and within a few miles of each other, two 
faunae almost entirely distinct — one a boreal and the other 
a wanner-temperate — on sea-beds ^having respectively the 
tem])cratures of 30“ and 43“, various types to which a low 
temperature is congenial are traceable continuously along: 
the whole abyssal sea-bed that intervenes between those 
northern and southern polar areas wdthiii which they 
present themselves at or near the 8urfa(*e. And hence it 
becomes clear that, since glacial types are even now bfeiiig 
embedded in the strata which are in process of formation 
beneath the equator, no inferences as to terre.strial climate 
can be drawn from the character of marine deposits. 

One very remarkuVfle feature which presents itself over 
a large proportion of the Atlantic basin is the abund- 
ance of the minute Gluldgei'ittoi and o»her Foraminifera, 
the accumulation of whose shells, and of their disintegrated 
remains, is giving rise to a calcareous dejiosit of unknown 
thickness, that corresponds in all essential particulars to 
Chalk. This deposit, in some j)art8 of the North Atlantic, 
is replaced by an Arctic drift of fine sand, whilst in other 
parts there is a mixture of arenaceous and of calcareous 
components, such as is found in certain beds of the 
Cretaceous formation. Now on the surface of this dejjosit 
there have been found so many living ty|)es, especially 
belonging to the grouj)s of Echinoderms, Corals, Siliceous 
Sponges, and Foraminifera, which closely correspond with 
types hitherto regarded as characteristic of the Cretaceous 
epoch, that the question naturally suggests itself whether 
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tho existing are not the lineal descendants of the fossil 
types, — the differences they present being not greater than 
may be fairly attributed to the prolonged action of 
differences of temperature, food, pressure, dec. And when 
these facts are taken in connection with those previously 
stated as to the probable remoteness of the period 
wh^i (if ever) the present sea bed of the Atlantic was 
dry land, the doctrine first put forth by Prof. Wyvilie 
Thomson, that there has been a continuous formation of 
Globigerina-mud on the bottom of the Atlantic from 
the Cretaceous epoch to the present time — or, in other 
words, that the formation of chalk on the sea-bed of the 
Atlantic did not cease with the elevation of the European 
area, but has been going on through the whole Tertiary 
period, — must be admitted as (to say the least) a not 
improbable hypothesis. That some considerable change 
took place at the conclusion of tlie Cretaceous epoch, by 
which the temperature of the u])per stratum was lowereil, 
so as to be no longer compatible with the existence of the 
fishes and chambered ce|)halopods characteristic of the 
Cretaceous fauna, may be fairly assumed from their disap- 
pearance ; but this would not so much affect the deeper 
part of the basin, in which those lower types that seem 
more capable of adapting themselves to changes in external 
coriditiotis would continue to hold their ground. That the 
like conditions had prevailed also through long previous geo- 
logical periods, may be surmised from the persistence, over 
various parts of the Atlantic sea-V>ed, of the Apiocriniie 
type, which carries us back to the Oolitic formation, and of 


the Pentacriiim type, which has come down with very little 
ttlteratitm from the Liassic ; whilst many existing Tere- 
bvatuluias do not differ more from Oolitic tyj)e8 than the 
latter differ among each other. Going back still further, 
we find in the persistence of certain Foraminiferal types 
from the Carboniferous limestone to the present time, and 
in the character of its deep-sea beds, a strong indication 
that they originated in a Fommini feral dej)i)sit, represent- 
ing in all essential particulars that which is now going 
on; while the persistence of the Lingula fmm the early 
Silurian strata to the present time suggests the question 
whether certain oceanic areas may n<»t have remained in 
the condition of deep sea throughout the whole suVisequent 
succession of geological chat)ges. 

BinLiooRAPiiY. — In addition to the ordinary sources of 
information, the folitjwing publications may bo 8}»ecially 
referred to for recent information in regard to the physical 
geography of the Atlantic: — “Reports of the Deej>-Sea 
Explorations carried on in H.M. Steam-vessels ‘Lightning,’ 
‘Porcupine,* and ‘Shearwater,*** in Proceedings of the lioyal 
Society ioT 1808, 1809, 1870, and 1872; “On the Gibraltar 
Current, the Gulf Stream, and the General Oceanic Circula- 
tion,** in the J<mrnnl of the Poyal Geogra]>hical Society for 
1871; ajid “Further Inquiries on Oceanic Circulation*' 
(containing a summary of the “Challenger** Temperature 
Survey of the Atlantic), in the same journal for 1874 ; 
Currents and Surface- Temperature of the North and South 
Atlantic, published by the Meteorological Committee ; and 
7Vie Depths of tfte Sea, hy Prof. Wyvilie Thomson, (w.u.o.) 


ATLANTIS, Atalantis, or Atlantica, an island men- 
tioned by Plato and other classical writers, concerning the 
real existence of which many disputes have been raised. 
In the Tifnmm, Critias relates how his grandfather Critias 
had been told by Solon some remarkable events in early 
Athenian his^ry wliich ho had learned from the Egyptian 
|»riests at Sais, whoso records went much further back 
than the native accounts. “ The most famous of all the 
Athenian ox[)loits,*’ Solon Inul been told, “was tlie overthrow 
of tho island Atlantis. This w’as a continent lying over 
against tho pillars of Hercules, in extent greater than 
Lilly a and Asia put together, and was the passage to other 
islands and to another continent, of wliich the Mediter- 
ranean Sea wus only the harbour ; and within the pillars 
the empire of Atlantis reached to Kgy])t and Tyrrhenia. 
This mighty powder was arrayed against Egyjit and Hellas 
and all tho countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
Then did your city bravely, and won renown over the 
wli'&le earth. For at the ]»oril of her own oxivsteuce, and 
when the other Hellenes had deserted her, she rejielled 
the invader, and of her own accord gave liberty to all tho 
nations within the pillars. A little while afterwards there 
was a great or.rthquake, and your warrior mce all sank into 
the earth ; and the gre^xt island of Atlantis also disappeared 
in tho sea. This is the explanation of tho shallows which 
are found in that part of the Atlantic ocean,’* — (JowetPs 
Introduction to the Timeetts,) Such is the main substance 
of tho principal account of the island furnished by the 
ancients, — an account which, if not entirely fictitious, 
belongs to the most nebulous region of history. The story 
may embody some popular legend, and tho legend may have 
rested on certain historical circumstances; but what these 
were it is (as the numerous theories advanced on tlie subject 
may be held as proving) impossible now to determine. 

ATLAS i^Krkas), in Greek Mythology, called sometimes 
a son of Japotus and the nymph Asia, or of Uranus and 
Gaia, and at other times traced to a different parentage, 
but always known as the being who support^ on lus 


shoulders tlie pillars on which tlio sky rested. Ho knew 
the depths of the sea {Odyssey, vii. 245), and in the first 
instance seems to have been a marine creation. Tho pillars 
which he supported were thought to rest in the sea, 
immediately beyond the most western horizon. Rut by 
the time of Herodotus (iv. 184), a mountain is suggested 
as best suited to liold up the heavens, and tho name of 
Atlas is transferred to a hill in tho N.W. of Africa, 'i hen 
the name is traced to a king of tliat district, rich in flocks 
and herds, and owning the garden of the ilesperides. 
Finally, Atlas was explained tis the name of a jiriinitivo 
astronomer. He \va8 tho father of tho Flciiidcs and 
Ilyades. Perseus encountered liim when he searclied for 
Medusa. Heracles took the burden of the sky from his 
sliouklers, but cleverly contrived to replace it. Atlas l)ear- 
irig up the heavens is mentioned as being represented on early 
wx)rks of art, e.g.,oxi the chest of Cypselus (Pausan., v. 18, 1), 
and on the throne of Apollo at Amycla^ (Pausan., iii. 18,7); 
and this subject occurs on several existing works of art. 

ATLAS, a inountain-chaiu of Northern Africa, between 
the great desert of the Sahara and the Mediterranean. The 
range has been but partially explored, and geographers difier 
as to its extent, some considering it to reach from Cape Ghir 
on the Atlantic to C.^ipe Ron, the north-east point of Tunis, 
while others include under tho name the wdiole mountain 
system between Oipe Nun and the greater Byrtis. Jn 
this latter sense it forms tho mountain-land of the countries 
of Marocco, Algeria, Tunis, and TrijKili. It is composed 
of ranges and groups of mountains, enclosing well-watered 
and fertile valleys and plains, and liaving a general 
direction from W. toE. The highest peaks are 8U|*i>osed 
to attain an elevation of nearly 15,000 feet ; and although 
none of them reacli the height of perpetual snow, some of 
their loftiest summits are covered with snow during the 
greater part of tho year. Mo^int Miltsiii, 27 miles S.E. 
of the city of Maro<x*o, was a.<^'ert;K!tied by Captain Wash- 
ington to be 11,400 feet high. The greatest heights are 
in Marocco, from which point they ap^iear to diminish in 
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elevation as they extend towards the E. lliese mountains, 
except the loftier summits, are, for the most part, covered 
with thick forests of pine, oak, cork, white poplar, wild 
olive, and other trees. The inferior ranges seem to be 
principally composed of Secondary limestone, which, at a 
greater elevation, is succeeded by micaceous schist and 
quartz-rock ; and the higher chains are said to consist of 
granite, gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate. The Secondary 
and Tertiary formations are frequently disturbed and 
upraised by trai>-rocks of comparatively modern date, 
lioad, iron, copper, antimony, sulphur, and rock-salt occur 

ATMOS 

TMOSPHERE is the name api)lied to the invisible clas- 
tic envelope which surrounds the earth, the gaseous 
matter of whi(*h it is composed being usually distinguished 
by the name of air. Storms and weather generally, solar 
and terrestrial radiation, tlie disintegration of rocks, animal 
and vegetal>le life, twiliglit, and the propagation of sound, 
are some of the more striking phenomena which are either 
to a large extent or altogetlier dependent on the atmo- 
splicre. That air possesses weight may be shown by the 
simple experiment of taking a hollow glol)e tilled with 
air and weighing it ; then removing the contained air 
by means of an air-pump, and again weighing the glol c, 
when it will l>e found to weigh less tlian at first. The 
difference of the two results is the weight of tlie air w'hich 
has l>een removed. From llcgnanlt’s cxf)eriments, 100 
cubic inches of dry air, or air containing no aqueous vai)Oiir, 
under a pressure of 30 English iuclies of mercury, and at 
a temperature of CO" Fahr., W'eigh 31*03520 grains; and 
since 100 cubic inches of distilled water at the same 
j)rcssuro and temp('raturo weigh 25,252| grains, it 
follows that air is 813*07 times lighter than w’atcr. 

Air as an elastic fluid exerts j)ressure upon tlie earth or 
any substance on wdiich it rests, tlie action of a boy’s 
sucker and of a water-pump being familiar instances 
showing the jiressure of tlie atmosphere. When air is 
removed from a water-])ump, the wjiter rises in the l>ump 
only to a certain height ; for as soon as tlie water lias risen 
to such a height that the weight of tlie column of w*ater in 
the pump above the level of tlie surface of the water in the 
w*ell just balances tlie jiressnre exerted by the atmosphere 
on the surface of the wh?11, it ceases to rise. If the 
jireAsuro of the atiiiosiihere be increased, the water will rise 
higher in the ])uni]) ; Imt if diminished, the level of the 
water will sink. The height to which the water rises 
within the ])ump thus varies with the pressure of the 
atmosphere, the height being generally about 34 feet. 
Since a given volume of mercury weighed in vacuo at a 
tiCinpcrature of C2" Fahr. is 13*509 times heavier than the 
same volume of w^ater, it follows that a column of mercury 
w'ill rise in vacuo to a height 13 '509 tim(\s less than a 
column of water, or about 30 inches. If we suppose, then, 
the height of tlie mercurial column to lie 30 inches, which 
is probably near the average height of the barometer at 
sea-level, and its base equal to a sfpiare inch, it will contain 
30 cubic inches of mercury ; and since one cubic inch of 
mercury contains 342G*7 grains, the weight of 30 cubic 
inches will be nearly 14*7304 Ih avoirdupois. Thus the 
])ressure of the atmos])here is generally, at least in these 
latitudes, at sea-level equal to 14*7304 lb on each square 
inch of the earth’s surface. 8ir John Herschel has 
calculated that the total weight of an atmosphere averaging 
30 inches of pressure is, about 1 1 § trillions of pounds ; 
and that, making all(#fV’anc< 4 for the space occupied by the 
land above the sea, the mass of such an atmosphere is about 
TffTOTiTnr earth itself. This enormous 


frequently ; and in the Marocco portion of the range gold 
and silver are said to exist. In the Algerian division are 
mines of copper, lead, silver, and antimony. The lion, 
hyena, boar, and bear are common throughout the moun- 
tains. None of the rivers which take their rise in the sys- 
tem are of any great importance. The Tafilet is absorbed 
in the sands ; the Tensift and Draa flow into the Atlantic; 
and about five or six find their way to the Mediterranean. 
Dr Hooker has explored the botany of many parts of the 
range, and the travels of Rohlfs have added largely to our 
general knowledge of it. 

PH E R E 

j)ressiire is exerted on the human frame in common with 
all objects on the earth’s surface, and it is calculated that 
a man of the ordinary size susttiins a pressure of about(H4 
tons ; but as the jiressure is exerted equally in all direc- 
tions, and permeates the whole body, no inconvenience 
arises in consequence of it. 

A pressure agreeing approximately with the average 
atmospheric pressiu*e at sea-level is often used as a unit 
of jiresHure. This unit is called an aimoiphere^ and is 
employed in measuring pressures in steam-engines and 
boilers. The value of this unit which has been adopted, 
in the metrical system, is the jiressure of 760 millimetres 
(29*922 Eng. inches) of the mercurial column at 0” C. (32“ 
Fahr.) at Paris, which amounts in that latitude to 1 *033 
kilogrammes on tlie square centimetre. In the English 
system, an aimoapJiere is tlie pressure due to 29*905 
inches of the mercurial column at 32" Fahr. at London, 
amounting there to nearly 14 J lb weight on the square 
inch. The latter atmosphere is thus 0*99968 of that of 
the metrical system. 

As regards the distribution of atmospheric pressure over 
the globe, there was little beyond conjecture, drawn from 
theoretical considerations, and for the most jnrt erroneous, 
till the publication in 1868 of Buchan’s memoir “On the 
Mean Pressure of the Atmosphere and the Prevailing 
Winds over the Globe.” ^ By the monthly isobaric charts 
and copious tables which acconijianied the memoir, this 
important physical jiroblem was first approximately solved. 
Since then the British Admiralty has published charts 
showing the mean pressure of the atmosphere over the 
ocean. 2 The more important general conclusions regarding 
the geographical distribution of atmospheric pressure are 
tlie following : — 

There are two regions of high pressure, the one north 
and the other south of the ecjuator, passing completely 
round the globe as broad belts of high pressure. They 
enclose between them the low pressure of tropical regions, 
through the centre of which runs a narrower belt of still 
lower pressure, towards which the north and south trades 
blow. The southern belt of high pressure lies nearly 
jiarallel to the equator, and is of nearly uniform breadth 
throughout; but the belt north of the equator has a very 
irregular outline, and great differences in its breadth and in 
its inclination to theeipiator, — these irregularities being due 
to the unequal distribution of land and water in the 
northern hemisphere. Taking a broad view of the subject, 
there are only three regions of low pressure, — one round 
each pole, bounded by or contained within the belts of 
liigh pressure just referred to, and the equatorial belt of 
low pressure. The most remarkable of these, in so far 
as yet known, is the region of low pressure surrounding 
the south pole, which appears to remain pretty constant 

1 Trans, Hoy. Soc, Edin,, vol. xxv. p. 676. 

3 Physical Charts of the Pacific^ Atlantic^ and Indian Oceans, Load. 
?872. 
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during the whole year. The depression round the north 
pole is divided into two distinct centres, at each of which 
there is a diminution of pressure greatly lower than the 
average north polar depression. These two centres lie in 
the north of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans respectively. 
The distribution of pressure in the different months of the 
year differs widely from the annual average, particularly in 
January and July, the two extreme months. In January 
the highest pressures are over the continents of the nor- 
thern hemisphere, — and the larger the continental mass 
the greater the pressure, — and the lowest pressures are 
over the northern ])ortion8 of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
South America and South Africa, and the Antarctic Ocean. 
In the centre of Asia the mean preasure of the atmos|)here 
in this month is fully 30*400 inches, wliereas in the North 
Atlantic, round Iceland, it is only 29*340 inches, or 
upwards of an inch lower than in Central Asia. The area 
of liigh barometer is continued westwards through Central 
and Southern Europe, the North Atlantic between 5“ and 
45® N. lat., North America, except the north and north-west, 
and the Pacific for some distance on either side of 15"' 
N. lat. It is thus an exaggerated form of the high belt 
of annual mean pressure, spreailing, however, over a much 
greater l>readth in North America, and a still greater 
breadth in Asia. 

Ill July, on the other hand, the mean pressure of Central 
Asia is only 29 4G8 inches, or nearly an inch lower than 
during January ; or, putting this striking result in other 
words, about a thirtieth of the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere is removed from this region during the hottest 
months of the year as comiiared with the winter season. 
The lowest jiressures of the northern hemisphere are now 
distributed over the continents, and the larger the con- 
tinental mass the greater is the depression. At the same 
time, the liighest are over the ocean between 50® N. and 
50® S. hit., particularly over tlie North Atlantic and the 
North Pacific between 25® and 40® N. lat., and in tlie 
southern heinisidiere over the belt of high mean annual 
pressure, wdiich in this month reaches its maxi muni height. 
IVessiire is high in South Africa and in Australia, just as in 
the w inter of the northern hemisphere pressures are high 
over tlie continents. 

Over the oc(?an, if we except the higher latitudes, 
atmospheric pressure is more regular throughout the 
year than over the land. In the ocean to waestwards 
of each of tlie continents there occurs at all seasons an area 
of high pressure, from 0*10 inch to 0*30 inch higher than 
what prevails on the coast w'estward of which it lies. The 
distance of these spaces of high pressure is generally about 
30,® of longitude ; and their Joiigitudiiuil axes lie, roughly 
speaking, alxmt the zones of the tropics. The iiiaximuiii 
is reached during the wuiiter months, and these areas of 
high pressure are most prominently marked west of tlioso 
continents which have the greatest breadth in 30® hit. ; and 
the steepest barometric gradients are on their eastern sides. 
It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the iinjiortance of 
these regions of high and low moan pressures, from their 
intimate bearing on atmospheric physics, but more par- 
ticularly from their vital connection with prevailing winds 
and the general circulation of the atmosphere. This rela- 
tion will be apprehended when it is considered that winds 
are simply the flowing away of the air from regions where 
there is a surplus (regions of high pressure) to wdiere there 
is a deficiency of air (regions of low pressure). Every- 
where over the globe this transference takes place in strict 
accordance with Buys-Ballot^s “ Law of the Winds,” which 
may be thus expressed : — The wind neither blows round 
the space of lowest pressure in circles returning on them- 
selves, nor does it blow directly toward that space ; but it 
takes a direction intermediate, approaching, however, more 


nearly to the direction and course of circular curves than 
of radii to a centre. More exactly, the angle is not a right 
angle, but from 45® to 80®. Keeping this relation between 
wind and the distribution of pressure in mind, the isobaric 
lines give the proximate causes of the prevailing winds 
over the globe, and through these the prominent features 
of climates. As regards the ocean, the jnevailing winds 
indicate the direction of the drift-currents and other sur- 
face-currents, and thereby the anomalous distrilmtion of 
the temperature of the sea as seen in the Chili, Guinea, and 
other ocean currents, and the peculiarly marked climates of 
the coasts past which these currents flow, are explained ; for 
observations have now proved that the prevailing winds and 
surface-currents of all oceans are all but absolutely coincident. 

As regards the annual inarch of [iressure through tlio 
months of the year, curves representing it for the diflerent 
regions of tlie earth difier from each other in every con- 
ceivable way. It is only when the results are set down 
in their proper places on charts of the globe that the 
subject can lie well understood. When thus dealt with, 
many of the results are characterised by great beauty and 
siinplicity. Thus, of all influences which determine the 
barometric fluctuation through the inoiiths, the most impor- 
tant are tlie tein|»eraturc, and throngli the teinpeiatnre the 
humidity. Goinparing, then, the average pressure in 
January with that in July, whieli two months give the 
greatest possible contrasts of temperature, the following is 
the broad result : 

The January exceeds the July pressure over the Avhole 
of Asia except Kamtchatka and the extreme north-east, 
the greatest excess being near the centre of the continent ; 
over Europe to south and east of a line drawn from the 
White Sea south-westward to tlie Naze, thence southward 
to the mouth of the Weser, then to Tours, Bordeaux, and 
after jiassing throngli the north of Spain, out to sea at 
Coruna ; over North America, excc|>t the north-east and 
north-west. On the other hand, the July exceeds the 
.huiuary pressure generally over the whole of tlie southern 
hemisphere, over the northern part of the North Atlantic 
and regions inmiodiately adjoining (the excess aniounting 
ill Iceland to 0*397 inch), and over the northern part of 
the North Pacific and surrounding regions. Thus the |»res- 
sure which is so largely removed from the Old and New 
Continents of the northern hemisjjicre in July is trans- 
ferred, partly to the southern hemisphere, and ]>artly to the 
northern portions of the Atlantic ami Pacific Oceans. 

Atmosplieric jiressure is more uniformly distributed over 
the globe in Ajiril and October than in any of the other 
months. In May and November, being the months 
immediately following, occur the great annual risij and 
fall of temperature ; and since these rajud changes take 
))laco at very diflerent rates, according to the relative 
distribution of land and water in eaeli region, a conipai ison 
of the geographical distribution of May with that for the 
year brings out in strong relief the more prominent causes 
which influence climate, and some of the more striking 
results of these causes. This comparison shows a diminu- 
tion of pressure in May over troi)ical and sul) tropical 
regions, including nearly the whole of Asia, the soutliern 
half of Europe, and the I Ini ted States. An excess jire vails 
over North America to the north of the Lakes, over Arctic 
America, Greenland, the British Isles, and to the north of 
a line passing through the English Channel in a north- 
easterly direction to the Arctic Sea. The excess in the 
southern hemisphere includes the southern lialf of South 
America and of Africa, the whole of Australia, and adjacent 
parts of the ocean. The influence of the land of the 
southern hemisphere, wliich in tliA month is colder than 
the surrounding seas, brings about an excess of pressure ; ^ 
on the other hand, the influence of land over those regions 
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wliich are more immediately under the sun brings about a 
lower pressure, interesting examples of wliich occur in 
India, the Malayan Archipelago, and the Mediterranean, 
Black, and Caspian Beas. In many cases the lines of 
pressure follow more or less closely the contours of the 
coasts. Thus the diminution is greater over Italy and 
Turkey than over the Adriatic und Black Beas. TJje 
greatest diminution occurs in Central Asia, where it exceeds 
0'200 inch, and tlie greatest excess mund Iceland, where it 
exceeds 0*200 inch. It is to the j»osition of Great Britain, 
with reference to the deficiency of })rtjssure on the one 
hand and the excess on the other, tljat the general ]>re valence 
of east winds at this season is due. These easterly winds 
prevail over tlio wdiolo of Northern Europe, as far south as 
a line drawn from Madrid, and passing in a north-castfirly 
direction through Geneva, Munich, «fec. To tlie south of 
this line the diminution of })ressuro is less, and ov<u* this 
region the winds which are in excess are not easterly, but 
southerly. Crossing the Mediterranean, and advancing on 
Africa, wo a|>j>roach another region of lower pressure, 
towards which easterly and north-easterly winds again 
jwquire the ascendency, as at Malta, Algeria, <fcc. 

Tliis, in many cases great, variation of the pressure 
ill tlie diflerent monilis of the year must be kept carefully 
in view in deducing heights of places from observations 
niiuie by travellers of the ^iressuro of atmosphere, by the 
baroinetor or the temperature of boiling water. In 
reducing the observations, it is necessary to assume a sca- 
le vel pressure if the place is at a considerable distance from 
any meteorological observatory. Previous to tlie |>ul)li- 
cation of Buchan's Mean Pressure of the Atmosphere^ it 
ajipears that a moan sea-level jiressure of 29*92 or 30*00 
incites was in such cases universally assumed. The mean 
])rossuro at Barnaul, Siberia, being 29*536 inches in July, 
30*293 inche.s in January, and 29*954 inches for the year, 
it follows that, by the former method of calculating the 
heiglits, observations made in January to ascertain the 
height of Lake Balkaah would make the lake 350 feet too, 
Jiigh, and observations made in July would make it 330 
feet too low', — the dilTereuco of the two observations, each 
set being supposed to lie made under the most favourable 
circuinstances, and with the greatest accuracy, being 680 
feet. This illustration will serve to account for many of 
the discre|>ancies met w*ith in books regarding the heights 
of inoiintains and j)lateauH. 

Of the periodical variations of atmospheric pre.ssure, the 
most marked is the daily variation, wliich in tropical and 
sub-tro])ical regions is one of the most regular of recurring 
jihenomena. In higher latitudes the diurnal oscillation is 
masked by the frequent lluctuations to w'hicli the jiressure 
is subjected. If, how^ever, hourly observations lie regularly 
made for some time, the hourly oscillation will become 
a[)parent. The results show two maxima o<!curring from 
9 to 11 A.M. and 9 to 11 p.m., and two minima occurring 
from 3 to 6 a.m. and 3 to 6 r.M. The following are the 
extreme variations for January, April, July, and October 
from the daily mean jiressure at Calcutta, deduced from 
the observations made during six years, viz., 1857-62 : — 
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Similarly the maxima and minima at Vienna, with the 
hour of their occurreaoe, are as follows ; — 
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Those two illustrations may be regarded as tyjiical, to 
a large extent, of the diurnal barometric oscillations in 
tropical and temperate regi«>ns. At Calcutta the amounts 
are largo, and the dates of the occurrence of the maxima 
and minima very regular from 3 to 4 and 9 to 10 a.m. and 
P M. respectively. On the other hand, the oscillations at 
Vienna are much smaller and more variable in anmunt, 
and the dates of occurrence of the critical phases take place 
through a wider interval, viz., from 3 to 6 and 9 to 11 
A.M. and P.M. resi)Octively. 

Though the diurnal barometric oscillations are among 
the best-marked of meteorological phenomena, at least in 
tropical and 8ub-troj)ical regions, yet none of these jiheno- 
mcna, excei)t ])orhajj8 the electrical, could be named 
resjiceting whoso geograjJiical distribution so little is really 
known, whether os regards the amount of variation, tlie 
hour of occurrence of the critical phases, or, particularly, 
the j)hy8ical causes on which the observed difierences 
depend. This arises chiefly froAi the want of a suflicient 
number of ascertained facts ; and to remedy this deficiency, 
ol)servations have, in the j)rei)aration of this present article, 
been collected and calculated from upwards of 250 places in 
different jiarts of the globe, and the data set down on charts. 
The chief results of this inquiry arc the following, attention 
being entirely confined to the chief oscillation, viz., that 
occurring from the a.m. maximum to the P.M. minimum. 

The A.M. Maximum . — In January this occurs from 9 to 10 
in trojiical and temj^erate regions as far as 50* N. lat. ; in 
higher latitudes the time of occurrence varies*^ from 8 a.m. 
to noon. In July it occurs from 9 to 10 everywhere only 
as far as about 40“ N. lat.; the time at Tiflis (41“ 42' N. 
lat.) being between 7 and 8 a.m. In higher latitudes the 
time varies from 8 to 11 a.m., the last hour being general 
in north-western Eurojie. 

T’fie. P.M. Minimum . — In January this occurs from 3 to 4 
P.M. nearly everywhere over the globe, a few exceptions 
occurring in north-western Eurojje, the extremes being 
2 P.M. at Utrecht and 6 P.M. at St Petersburg. It is quite 
different in July, when the time from 3 to 4 r.M. is regu- 
larly kept as far north as about 40* N. lat. In liigher 
latitudes the hour is very generally 5, but at some jJaces 
it is as early as 4 P.M., and at others as late as 6 P.M. 

In the northern hemisjjhere, in summer, the afternoon 
minimum falls to a greater extent below the mean of the 
day than the forenoon maximum rises above it, at 82 per 
cent, of the stations ; but in winter the percentage is only 
61. In the southern hemisjdiere the same relation is 
observed in the summer and winter months, thus showing 
that in the summer of both hemisjjlicres the influence of 
the sun tends to lower the minimum at 3 to 4 p.m. to a 
greater extent than to raise the 9 to 10 a.m. maximum. 

Decrease between Morning Maximum and Afternoon 
Minimum . — Of the four daily oscillations, this is. the most 
imj)ortant. When- the amounts at difi’erent j)laces are 
entered on charts of the globe, it is seen that the amplitude 
of this fluctuation is, speaking generally, greatest in the 
tropics, diminishing as we advance into higher latitudes ; 
greater over tlie land than over the sea, increasing greatly 
on jiroceeding inland ; nearly always greater with a dry 
than with a moist atmosphere ; and generally, but by 
no means always, it is greatest in the month of highest 
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lemperature and greatest dryness combined. The regions 
of largest amplitude include the East India Islands, Eastern 
Peninsula, India, Arabia, tropical Africa, and tropical South 
and Central America, where it either closely approaches 
or exceeds 0*100 inch. At Silchar, in Assam, it is 0*133 
inch. In the tropical parts of the ocean the oscillation is 
from 0*020 to 0*030 inch less than on land. The iiiHuence 
of the Mediterranean Sea in lessening the amount over all 
regions bordering it is very strongly marked. The line 
showing an oscillation of 0*050 inch crosses North 
America about lat. 44“, curves soutliward at some distance 
from the Oiist coast to lat. 23**, then north-eastward along the 
•coast of Africa, passes eastwards near the north coast of that 
•continent, thence strikes northwards, cutting the eastern 
part of the Black Sea, and eastward across the Caspian to 
a point to northward of Peking, and then bends southward 
to the Loo Choo Islands. The line of 0*020 inch cuts the 
N.W.^of Spain and N.W. of France, and runs northward 
through Great Britain as far as the Tweed, thence to 
Christiania, then southwards to Copenhagen and to Cracow, 
the latitude of which it follows eastward through Asia. 

The more marked seasonal changes are these : — In India 
the oscillations during the dry and wet seasons, or in 
January and July, respectively, are — Bombay, 0*120 and 
0*067 inch ; Poonah, 0*133 and 0 059 inch ; and Calcutta, 
0*132 and 0 091 inch. At Madras, where the rain-bringing 
characters of the monsoons are reversed, the numbers are 
0*114 and 0*115 inch, and at Eoorkee, where rain falls all 
the year round, 0*088 and 0 079. Again, at Aden, in 
Arabia, where the weather of July is ]ieculiarly hot and 
<iry, the oscillation in December is 0*106, but in July it 
i 'ses to 0*137 inch. The point to be insisted on here is, 
that, whatever be the cause or causes to which the daily 
barometric oscillation is due, the absolute amount is largely 
•dependent on comparatively local influences. 

While illustrations similar to the above may be adduced 
from many other parts of the globe, showing the influence 
in the same direction of prevailing dry or wet, hot or cold 
seasons on the amplitude of the oscillation, the North 
Atlantic and regions adjoining present an apparent excep- 
tion to the law whicli seems to be indicated by these 
results. The whole of the North Atlantic, particularly 
north of lat. 20**, and the sea-boards which bound it, to 
which the Mediterranean and its immediate sea-board may 
be added, are strikingly characterised by a small summer 
oscillation ; and this diminution is most strongly marked 
along the eastern part of the ocean. Thus, in July, at Ponta 
Delgada, in the Azores, the oscillation is only 0*06 inch ; at 
Angra do Heroisma, also in the Azores, 0*010 inch ; at 
Funchal, Madeira, 0*011 inch; at Oporto, 0 018; Lisbon, 
0*030^ and Lagos, 0 021 ; at Naples and Palermo, 0*008 ; 
and at Malta, 0*020 inch. Now, with reference to this 
extensive region, it is to be noted that the rainfall of July 
is either zero or very small ; and yet with this dry state 
of the atmosphere and high temperature (the annual maxi- 
mum occurring at the time), this oscillation is extraor- 
dinarily diminished, being exactly the reverse of what takes 
place during the dry and wet seasons in India. The 
diminution on the western half of the Atlantic, though 
not so great, is also striking, the January and July oscilla- 
tions being 0*056 and 0*036 inch in Barbadoes, 0*080 
and 0*056 at Jamaica, 0*082 and 0*054 at Havanna, 
0*053 and 0*024 in the Bahamas, and 0 054 and 0*022 in 
Bermuda. Over the whole of the region here indicated the 
rainfall of July is largely in excess of that of January. 
The apparently exceptional character of this region is pro- 
bably due to tiie circumstance, that at this time of the year 
the sun^s rays fall perpendicularly over a more diversified 
surface of the earth, that is, on a greater extent of land, 
than at any other season. At this time the Mediterranean, 


which is completely shut in by land, and the Atlantic, 
which is bounded by%two great continents, show a much 
smaller oscillation than prevails over the land adjoining 
them, and the lines of equal oscillation now attain their 
annual maximum. On the other hand, in January, when 
the sun^s rays fall perpendicularly over the iiiost uniform 
surface, or over the maximum extent of ocean, the lines are 
almost everywhere parallel with the parallels of latitude. 

Again, on advancing inland from the Atlantic, the 
effects of comparatively local influences are very striking, 
as the following mean July oscillations, from jJaces 
.situated in lines running in different directions, sliow : — 
Dublin, 0*012; Oxford, 0*022; Ostend, 0*009; Brussels, 
0*019 ; Vienna, 0*049 ; Odessa, 0*024; and Tiflis, 0*077 : 
Limerick, 0*010; ITelston, 0*()07; Paris, 0*020; Geneva, 
0*045; Turin, 0*052 ; Home, 0 036 ; Palermo, 0*008 ; and 
Malta, 0*020. But the most remarkable illustration is the 
following, the places being all situated between 38** and 
42” N. lat. : San Francisco, 0*068 ; Fort Churchhill, 0*091 ; 
Washington, 0*063 ; Angra do Heroisma, 0*006 ; Lisbon, 
0*030; Cainpo Maior, 0*054; Palermo, 0*008; Tiflis, 
0 077 ; and Peking, 0*060. 

It follows from what has been stated that much which 
has been written regarding these fluctuations, and in 
explanation of tliem, does not rest on facts ; and nearly 
everything yet requires to be dune in the way of collect- 
ing data towards the rej>re8entiition and explanation of 
the daily oscillations of atmospheric pressure which are, 
as regards two-thirds of the globe, perhaps, as already 
stated, the most regular of recurring phenomena, and 
an explanation of which cannot but throw much light on 
many of tlie more important and difficult problems of the 
atmosphere. The data chiefly required are — barometric 
data from which the amplitude of the four daily oscillations 
can be rej)re8ented in their distribution and times of 
occurrence for each of the months ; temperature data, com- 
parable inter «e, from which the diurnal march of tempera- 
ture for each month can be ascertained ; hygrometric data 
for hourly values ; rain data also for the hours ; wind 
observations conducted on a satisfactory and uniform plan ; 
together with magnetic and electrical observations. It is 
singularly unfortunate that the disposition of meteorologists 
of recent years has been to rocommend as hours of observa- 
tions for places which observe only twice or thrice daily, 
hours which do not correspond with the times when the 
great barometric and thermometric daily phases occur; 
hence these phases cannot be noted except at the great 
observatories, which are too few and far apart to give 
sufficient data for the proper discussion of many of those 
questions. 

Since the two maxima of daily pressure occur when the 
temperature is about the mean of the day, and the two 
minima when it is at its highest and lowest resj^ectively, there 
is thus suggested a connection between the daily barometric 
oscillations and the daily march of temperature ; and 
similarly a connection with the daily march of the amount 
of vapour and humidity of the air. The view enter- 
tained by many of the causes of the daily oscillations may 
be thus stated : — The forenoon maximum is conceived to be 
due to the rapidly increasing temperature, and the rai>id 
evaporation owing to the great dryness of the air at this 
time of the day, and to the increased elasticity of the 
lowermost stratum of air which results therefrom, until a 
steady ascending current has set in. As the day advances, 
the vapour becomes more equally diffused upwards through 
the air, an ascending current, more or less strong and 
steady, is set in motion, a diminution of elasticity follows, 
and the pressure falls to the af^ernoSn mintmvm. From 
this point the temperature declines, a system of descending 
currents set in, and the air of the lowermost stratum 
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approaches more nearly the point of saturation, and from 
the increased elasticity, the pressure rises to the evenivff 
itmximnvi. As the deposition of dew proceeds, and the fall of 
temperature and consequent downward movement of the nir 
are arrested, the elasticity is again diiiiinished, and pressure 
falls to the rnornhu; nUnimum, Since tlie view propounded 
some years ago, that if the elastic force of vapour be sub- 
tracted from the whole pressure, what remains will show 
only one daily maximum and minimum, has not l)een con- 
firmed by observation, it follows that the above explanation 
is quite insufiicient to account for the phenomena; indeed, 
the view can be regarded in no other light than simply as 
a tentative hypothesis. 

Singularly enough, Lamont and Broun, a few years ago, 
were led, independently of each other, to form an opinion 
that the daily barometric oscillations were due to the 
magneto-electric intluence of the sun. It admits of no 
doubt, looking at the facts of the case so far as they have 
been disclosed, that the daily barometric oscillations 
originate with the sun, and that more than the sun*s 
inlluence as exerted on the diurnal march of the tempera- 
ture and liumidity of the atmosphere is concerned in 
bringing them about. But from the facts adduced, it is 
equally certain that, be the originating cause what it may, 
its effects are enormously modified by the distribution of 
land and water over the globe, by the wind, and by the 
absolute and relative humidity of tlie atmosphere. The 
smallness of the amount of the sumnwir oscillation from the 
forenoon maximum to tlio afternoon ininimuin over the 
North Atlantic as far south as hit. 30', and its diminished 
amount, as far south at least as the equator, will no doubt 
play au important part iu the unravelling of this difficulty. 

One of the most im|)ortant steps tliat could bo taken 
would be au extensive series of observations from such 
countries as India, which offers such splendid contrasts of 
climate at all seiisons, lias a surface covered at one place 
with the richest vegetaticjii, and at otliers with vast stretches 
of sandy deserts, and presents extensive plateaus and 
sharp ascending jieaks — all which conditions are indis- 
jionsable in collecting the data re(iuired for the solution of 
this vital problem of atmospheric jiliysics. 

The ancients thought tliat air was one of the four elements 
from which all things originated, and this doctrine continued 
to prevail till 1774, when Priestley discovered oxygon gas, 
ami showed it to bo a constituent part of air. Nitrogen, 
tlie other constituent of air, first called azote^ was discovered 
sotm after, and tlie marked differences between these two 
gases could hot fail to strike the most careless observer. 
It is remarkable that Scheele independently discovered 
both oxygen and nitrogen, and was tlie first to enunciate 
the opinion that air consists essentially of a mixture of 
these two gases. From experiments made by him to ascer- 
tain their relative volumes he concluded that the propor- 
tions are 27 volumes of oxygen and 73 volumes of nitrogen. 
It was left to Cavendish to show from 500 analyses that 
the relative proportions were jiractically constant, and that 
the projiortion is 20‘S33 per cent, of oxygen. The results 
obtained by Cavendish, though not attemled to for many 
years after they were jmldished, have been shown by recent 
and more refined analyses to be wonderfully exact. Tlio 
most recent analyses of specimens of air collected under 
circumstances which ensure that it is of average purity, 
give as a mean result tlie following : — 

Volutne, 

Oxygen 20*96 jier cent. 

Nitrogen 79 00 

Carbonic acid 0 04 ,, 


^ 100*00 

The circumstances under which these proportions vary. 


and the other gases and substances which are found in the 
air, will be afterwards adverted to. 

Besides these three constituents of air, there is a fourth, 
viz., the vajiour of water, from which no air, even at the 
lowest temperatures yet observed, is wholly free, so that 
absolutely dry air does not exist in the free atmosphere. 
The dry air of the atmosphere — oxygen (inclusive of ozone), 
nitrogen, and carbonic acid — is always a gas, and its quantity 
is constant from year to year ; but the vapour of water 
does not always remain in the gaseous state, and the 
quantity present in the atmosphere is, by the processes of 
evaporation and coridejisation, varying every instant. Water 
evaporates at all temperatures, even the lowest, and rises 
into the air in the form of an invisible elastic gas called 
aqueous vapour. The elasticity of vapour varies with the 
teini>erature. At 0** Fahr. it is capable of sustaining a pres- 
sure equal to 0*044 inch of the mercurial barometer, as calcu- 
lated from Ilegnault’s experiments ; at 32" (freezing), ^*181 
inch; at 60", 0*518 inch; at 80", 1*023 inch; and at 
100", 1*918 inch, being nearly the average pressure of 
the atmosphere. 

In investigating the hygrometry of the atmosphere, the 
chief points to be ascertained are — (1), the temperature of 
the air ; (2), the dew-point ; (3), the elastic force of vapour, 
or the aim)unt of barometric pressure due to the vapour 
present ; (4), the quantity of vapour in, say, a cubic foot of 
air ; (5), the additional vapour rcquirecl to saturate a cubic 
foot of air ; (6), the relative humidity ; and (7), the weight 
of a cubic foot of air at the pressure at the time of obser- 
vation. The vapour of the atmosphere is observed by means 
of the hygrometer (see Hygrometer), of which it is only 
necessary here to refer to JiegnaulVs as the most exact, and 
as the most convenient, and, consequently, the 
one iu most genei al use. Augustus hygrometer consists of a 
dry and a wet bulb, with which are observed the tempera- 
ture of the air and the tem]>erature of evaporation. Of 
these two observed data, the formula of reduction, as 
deduced from Apjohn’s investigations, is a3 follows : — Let 
F be tlm elastic force of saturated vapour at the dew-point, 
/ tlie elastic force at tlie temperature of evaporation, d the 
difference between the dry and wet bulb, and b the 
barometric pressure, then 


when the reading of the wet bulb is above 32" ; and 

F=/-_1xA 

when below it. From Begnault’s values of the elastic force 
of vapour, / is found, and d and h being observed^ F is 
calculated. From F the dew-point is found. In calculat- 
ing relative humidity, saturation is usually assumed to be 
100, perfectly dry air 0. The humidity is found by divid- 
ing the clastic force at the dew-j^oint by the elastic force 
at the temperature of the air, and multiplying the quotient 
by 100. 

The elastic force may be regarded as representing 
approximately the absolute quantity of vapour suspended 
iu the air. It may be termed the absolute humidity of 
the atmosphere. Since the chief disturbing influences at 
work in the atmosphere are the forces called into play by 
its aqueous vapour, a knowledge of the geographical distri- 
bution of this constituent through the months of the year 
is of the utmost possible importance. Hence every effort 
ought to be made to place the observation of the hygrometry 
of the air, and the reduction of the observed data, on a 
sounder basis than has yet been done. As regards geogra- 
phical distribution, the elastic force is greatest within the 
tropics, and diminishes towards the poles ; it is greater over 
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dfMMUL mi duMsrettM on luhrancing inland; gmtar in 
$vmmt iiKifi in irintor ; and greater at midday than in tha 
coming. It diminiahes ^th tha height generally ^ but in 
pairticnm eaaefl» diflbraut strati are superimposed on each 
other^ dilihrin^ laidely as regards dryness and humidity, 
and the transitions from the one to the other are often 
ahm and sudden. 

Tue^nelatlTS humidity of the air may be regarded as the 
degree of approach to saturation. It is greatest near the 
Surface of the earth during night, when the temperature, 
being at or near the daily minimum, approaches the dew- 
oint ; it is also great in the morning, when the sun’s rays 
a^ evaporated the dew, and the vapour is as yet only 
diffused a little way upwards ; and it is least during the 
’ greatest heat of the day. 

^ Between the humidity, both absolute and relative, of the 
air and the temperature there is a vital and all4mportant 
cAmection* Observation shows that when the quantity of 
vapour in the air is great, and also when the relative 
humidity is high, temperature falls little during the night, 
even though the sky be perfectly clear; but when the 
quantity ot vapour is small, or the relative humidity is low, 
temperature rapidly falls. On the other hand, during the 
day the temperature rises slowly, when the quantity of 
vapour is great, or relative humidity high, even though the 
sky be clear; but when the quantity of vapour is small, and 
htunidity low, temperature rapidly rises. These facts are 
explain^ by the circumstance that perfectly dry air is 
diatherinanous, that is, it allows radiant heat to pass through 
it without being sensibly warmed thereby. Add vapour 
to this air, and its diathermancy is diminished. The dia- 
thermaiicy is also reduced if the temperature approach 
nearer to the dew-point; in other wo^s, if the relative 
humidity be increased. Hence, with an increase of 
vapour or with increased humidity, the effects of both solar 
and terrestrial radiation are much less felt on the surface of 
the earth — the vapour screen performing, in truth, one of the 
most important conservative functions of the atmosphere. 

Since ascending currents fall in ternperatwe as tliey 
ascend, through diminished pressure and cons^uent dila- 
tation, they increase their relative humidity; and since 
descending currents increase in temperature, and conso- 
^ quently reduce their relative humidity, it '^ows that, 
over a region from which ascending currents nse, solar and 
terrestrial radiation is very considerably obsftucted, but 
over a region upon which currents descend, radiation is 
much less obstructed. Most of our exceptionally hot 
summer and cold winter weather is to be explained in this 
way, on which occasions there is generally observed a high 
barometric pressure overspreading a comparatively limited 
region, on which a slow downward movement of the air 
proceeds. / 

Of the solar heat which reaches the surface of the 
globe, that part which falls on the land may be rega^-ded 
as wholly absorbed by the thin superficial layer exposed 
to the heating rays; and since there is no mobility in 
the particles of the land, the heat can be communicated 
downwards only by conduction. On the other hand, the 
solar heat which falls on water is not, as in the case of 
land, arrested at the surface, but penetrates to a con- 
siderable depth, the heating effect being in the case of clear 
Vrater appreciably felt at a depth of from 500 to 600 feet. 
Since the heat daily received by the ocean from the sun 
is dififused downwards through a very considerable depth, 
the surface of the ocean on which the atmosphere rests is 
mi^ich less heated during the day than is the surface of the 
lend. Similarly it is also less cooled during the night by 
tertedtrial tediation. 

This points to a chief acting force on which the great 
movOQieuts of the atmosphere depend, viz., simultaneous 
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local irregularities in the distribution of temperature in 
the atmosphere. The local expansion of the atmosphere by 
heat during the day is greatest over land, where tbe air is 
clear, dry, and comparatively calm, and least over the 
ocean, where the sky is clouded, and the air loaded with 
moisture. On the other band, the local contraction by 
cold during night is greatest over 'land, where the air 
clear, dry, and calm, or nearly so, and least over the 
ocean, where the air is clouded, and loaded with moisture. 
As familiar illustrations of atmospheric movements result- 
ing from local expansions by heat and contractions by cold, 
we may refer to the land and sea breezes, and what 
depend upon exactly the same principle, the dry and rainy 
monsoons in different parts of the globe. But the illustra- 
tion of the principle on the broadest scale is the system of 
atmospheric circulation known as the equatorial and polar 
currents of the atmosphere, which originate in the unequal 
heating by the sun of the equatorial, temperate, and polar 
regions. 

The other principal motive force in atmospheric circula- 
tion depends on the aqueous vapour. The many ways 
in which this element acts as a motive force will be seen 
when it is considered that a large quantity of sensible 
heat disap{>ears in the process of evaporation, and reappears 
in the process of condensation of the vapour into rain or 
cloud ; that saturated air is specifically lighter than dry 
air; and that the absolute and relative amount of the 
vapour powerfully influences both solar and terrestrial 
radiation. The question to be carefully considered her© is, 
how in these ways the vapour produces local irregtdarities 
in the distribution of atmospheiic pressure, thus giving rise 
to aerial movements which set in to restore the equili- 
brium that has thus been disturbed. 

It is from these local irregularities — using the word 
local in a very wide sense — m the distribution of atmo- 
spheric pressure, whether the irregularities originate in the 
temperature or aqueous vapour, that all winds, from the 
lightest breeze to the most destructive hurricane, take their 
rise; for, as already stated, wind is merely the flowing 
away of the air from where there is a surplus of it to 
where there is a deficiency. 

In examining weather charts embracing a considerable 
portion of the earth’s surface, such, for instance, as those 
published in the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society y vol. ii. p. 198, which include a large part of the 
northern hemisphere, there are seen two different systems 
of pressure changing their forms and po.sitions on the globe 
from day to day — one set being systems of low pressure 
marked off by concentric isobarics enclosing pressures 
successively lower as the central space is approached, and 
the other set being systems of high pressure marked off 
by rouglily concentric isobarics bounding pressures succes- 
sively higher towards their centres. These two systems 
are essentially distinct from each other, and without some 
knowledge of them the circulation of the atmosphere 
cannot be understood. 

1. Areas of Low Pre^sure^ or Cyclones, — The annexed 
woodcut, fig. 1, is a good representation of a cyclone 
which passed over north-western Euroyje on the morning 
of 2d November 1863. The pressure in the central space 
is 28*9 inches, from which it rises successively, as shown 
by the isobarics, to 29*1, 29\3, 29*5, 29*7, and 29 9 inches. 
The arrows show the direction and force of the wind, the 
force rising with the number of feathers on the arrows. 
The two chief points to be noted are the following : — (1.) 
The direction of the arrows shows a vorticose motion of 
the air inwards upon the space of lowest pressure, the 
motion being contrary to thatK)f tllb hands of a watch. It 
wiD be observed that <the winds blow in conformity with 
what is known as Buys-Ballot’s “ Law of the Winds,” already 
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referred to, but which may be otherwise thus put: — ^taud 
with your back to the wind, and the lowest barometer, or 
centre of depression, will be to your left in the northern 
hemisphere (in the southern hemisphere to the right); this 
rule holds universally. 

(2, ) The force of the wind 
is proportional to the 
barometric gradient, or 
the quotient of the dis- 
tance between two places 
stated in miles by the 
difference of pressure 
stated in inches of 
mercury as observed at 
the two places. Hence, 
in the Channel, where 
the isobarics are close 
together, winds are high, 
but in the north of 
Scotland, where the 
isobarics are far ai>art, 
winds are light. This 

rule also holds uni- « ^ ^ , 

versally, though the 1-W«ather chart, showing cyclone. 

exact relation requires still to be worked out by observa- 
tion. As regards the important climatic elements of tem- 
perature and moisture, the air in the S.S.E. half of the 
cyclone is mild and humid, and much rain falls ; but in 
the other half it is cold and dry, and little rain falls. A 
succession of low pressures passing eastward, in a course 
lying to northwards of Great Britain, is the characteristic 
of an open winter in Great Britain ; on the other hand, if 
the cyclones follow a course lying to the southward, the 
winters are severe. This is a chief point of climatic import- 
ance connected with the propagation eastward of these 
cyclonic areas. 

2 . A reas of High Pressures^ or A nt icyclimes . — The accom- 



Fia. 2.— Weatl^r clhirt, showing anticyclone. 


panying weather chart, fig. 2, for 2— 4th August 1868, 
represents an anticyclone or region of high pressure, which 
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overspread the £^ter paH of BixropO at that time. Hm 
the highest pressure is in the centre the system, aniL ae 
usually happens, the isobarics 'are less symmetrical tnan 
those near the centre of a cyclone. The winds, as 
usual in anticyclones, are light ; this, however, k ^ t^^ 
essential point of differenail^the winds do not flow 
inwards upon the centre, but outwards from the region of 
high pressure ; and it will be observed that in many cases 
they cut the isobarics at nearly right anglea^ Another 
important point of difference is in the air ovar the region 
covered by the anticyclone being, paiticukrly ja Its cfnt^ 
portion, very dry, and either clear or nearly free from 
clouds. 

^ Climatically, the significance of the anti0|clone consists 
in the space covered for the time by it bemg, on account 
of its dryness and clearness, more fully under the infiuence 
of both solar and terrestrial radiation ; and consequently 
in winter it is accompanied witlh great cold, and in sumdtor 
with great heat. As shown by Buchan, in reviewing the 
weather of north-western Europe for 1868, ^ the intense 
heat which prevailed in Great Britain during 2~4th August 
of that year was due to the high barometric pressure 
accompanying this anticyclone, the comparative calmness 
of the atmosphere, the clearness of the sky, the dryness of 
the air, and the strong insolation which took place under 
these circumstances. 

Thus, then, the tendency of the winds on the surface of 
the earth is to blow round and in upon the space where 
pressures are low and out of the,, space where pressures are 
high. Now, since vast volumes of air are in this way 
poured into the space where pressure is low, without 
increasing that pressure, and, on the other hand, vast 
volumes flow out of the space where pressure is high, 
without diminishing that pressure, it necessarily follows 
th^^he air poured in is not allowed to f||oumulate over 
tlflkace, but must escape into other regmns ; and also 
tha^he air which flows out from the antioyclonic region 
must have its place supplied by fresh accessions from above. 
In other words, the central space of the cyclone is occupied 
by a vast ascending current, which after rising to a con- 
siderable height flows away as upper currents into sur- 
rounding regions ; and the central space of the anticyclone 
is filled by a slowly descending current, which is fed from 
upper currents, blowing towards it from neighbouring 
regions. When the area of observation is made sufficiently 
wide, cyclones are seen to have one, or sometimes more, 
anticyclones in proximity to them, the better marked 
anticyclones having two, and sometimes more, cyclones in 
their vicinity. In fig, 2, a part of a cyclone in Iceland 
is seen, and another cyclone in the Crimea accompanied 
the anticyclone there figured. Hence the cyclone and the 
anticyclone are properly to be regarded as counter|mrts, 
belonging to one and the same great atmospheric disturb- 
ance. 

From this it follows that observations of the winds 
cannot be conducted, and the results discussed, on the 
supposition that the general movement of the winds felt on 
the earth^s surface is horizontal, it being evident that tho 
circulation of the atmosphere is effected largely through 
systems of ascending and descending currents. The only 
satisfactory way of discussing the winds, viewed especially 
in their climatic relations, is that recently pro|)Osed by 
Koppen of St Petersburg, and applied by him with very 
fruitful results in 'investigating the weather of that place 
during 1872 and ljS73. In attempting an explanation of 
these phenomena, we are met with several as yet insuper- 
able obstacles -(1.) An imperfect knowledge of the mode 
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ol ; (2.) 

of the felations of the formation of 
ciond aii:4 precipitation to barometric fluctnationa ; 

(3,) A want cf informatm^ reference to the merely 
, mechanical eJiBcts of aaceitding, descending^ and horizontal 
cnrrehte of ^ on the barogiBtric pressure^ in other words, 
we*dp not lAiow how far the b^metric presartwe is an 
indication of the mass of air in the column verti^lly over 
it, when that column is traversed by air-currents; (4,) 
An almost ^ really good wind observations ; 

and (5.) Defiant ih nearly everytlung that 

mspects aqueoihu|p»pour — its relation to **radiant heat,’ 
both solar and terrestrial ; its mode of diffusion vertically 
and horizcmtaijly in the free atmosphere, especially from an 
evaporating aiiTiface j the influence which its condensation 
into clpud and rain exerts on aerial currents, — in regard to 
all which more satisfactory methods of observing this vital 
eAnlent, and discussing the results of observation, are 
greatly to be desired. There are hero large important 
fields of inquiry awaiting* experimental and observational 
physicists. % 

The law of the dilatation of gase^, known as the “Law of 
Boyle ” or “ Law of Mariotte,” is this : The volume occupied 
by a gas is in inverse ratio to the pressure unjjer which.it 
exists, if the teiRi>erature remains the same; or the density 
of a gas is proportioned to its pressure. Consequently, air 
under a pressure equal to that of two atmospheres will occupy 
only half the volume it occupied under the pressure of one 
atmosphere ; under the pressure of three atmospheres, one- 
third of that volume, <fec. By doubling the -pressure we 
doublb the elasticity. If, however, the temperature be 
increased, and the air occupy the same space, the pressure 
will be increased ; but if the pressure is to remain the same, 
the air must occupy a larger space. From liognault's 
experiments, || is concluded that the co-eflicient 
denotes incite of elasticity for V Fahr^o!| air 1^«e 
volume is constant equals *002036 ; and that the co- 
efficient which denotes increase of volume for 1“ Fahr. of 
air whose elasticity is constant equals •00€D39. 

Those portions of the atmosphere in contact with the 
earth are pressed upon by all the air above them. The air 
at the top of a mountain is pressed upon by all the air 
above it, while all the portion below it, or lying between 
the top of the mountain -and tho surface of the sea, exerts 
no pressure whatever upon it. Thus tho pressure of the 
atmosphere constantly diminishes with the height. If, 
then, the pres^e of the atmosphere at two heights be 
observed, and if at the same time the mean toinj)eratiire 
and humidity of the whole stratum of air lying between 
the two levels were known, tho difference in height between 
the two places could be calculated. For the development 
of this principle, see Bakometkio Measueements of 
Heights. 

The air thus diminishing in density as we ascend, i^it 
consists of ultimate atoms, as is no doubt the case, it follows 
that the limit of the atmosphere will be reached at the 
height where the force of gravity downwards upon a single 
^>article is equal to the resisting force arising from the 
repulsive force of the particles. It was long supiwsed, 
from the results of observations on the refraction of light, 
that the height of the atmosphere did not exceed 45 miles ; 
but from the observations of luminous meteors, whose true 
character as cosraical bodies was established a few years 
ago, it is inferred that the height of the atmosphere is at 
least 120 miles, and that, in an extremely attenuated form, 
it may even reach 200 miles. 

Though there are considerable differences in tho specific 
gravities of the four constituent gases 6f the atmosphere, 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid gas, and acj[U6ous 
vapour, there is yet no tendency to sep^ratioi\^among them. 
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owing to the law of diffhsion obtaining among elastic fluids 
mixed together. While the proportion of these gases is in 
a general sense constant, there are, however, consistent 
differences in the amounts of oxygen and nitrogen in the 
air of unwholesome places, as first shown by llegnault. 
The following figures, showing the volume j)er cent, of 
oxygen, rest on the authority of Dr Angus Smith, who has 
given much attention to this subject : Sea-shore of Scot- 

land and Atlantic (lat. 43“ 5' N., long. 17 ' 12' W.), 20*99; 
tops of Scottish hills, 20*98 ; in sitting-room feeling close 
but not excessively so, 20*89 ; backs of houses and closets, 
20*70; under shafts in metalliferous mines, 20*424; when 
candles go out, 18*50 ; when it is very difficult to remain in 
the air many minutes, 17*20. The variations in the amounts 
of carbonic acid in different situations are great ; thus —in 
the London parkHt is *0301 ; on the Thames, *0343; where 
fields begin, *0369 ; in London streets in summer, *0380 ; 
during fogs in Manchester, *0679 ; in worksho])S it rises to 
*3000, and in tho worst parts of theatres to *3200 ; and 
the largest amount, found in Cornwall mines, is 2*5000. 

Great differences have been observed by Dr A. Smith 
between country rain and town rain : country rain is 
neutral ; town rain, on the other hand, is acid, and cor- 
rodes metals and even stones and bricks, destroying mortar 
rapidly, and readily spoiling many colours. Much infor- 
mation has been obtained regarding im])uritie8 in the air of 
towns and other places by examining the rain collected in 
difteront jdaces. The air freest from impurities is that 
collected at the sea-coast and at considerable heights. 
Again, ammonia is found to diminish, while nitric acid 
increases, in ascending to, at least, habitable heights. As 
regards organic matter in the air, it corresponds to a con* 
siderable extent with tho density of the population. As 
might have been supposed from the higher temperature, 
more nitric acid is contained in rain collected on the 
Continent than in the British Islands. This inquiry, which 
is only yet in its infancy, ^ill doubtless continue to be 
vigorously prosecuted, particularly since wo may hope 
thereby to arrive at thei means of authoritatively defining 
the safe limits of the density of population, and the extent 
to which manufactures may be carried on within a given 
area. The influence of atmospheric impurities on the 
public health has received a good deal of attention. 

The relation of weather to mortality is a very important 
inquiry, and though a good deal has been known regarding 
the question for some time, yet it has only recently been 
systematically inquired into by Dr Arthur Mitchell and 
Mr Buchan, tho results of the investigation which deals 
with the mortality of London l)eing published in the 
Jour7ial of the Scottuh Mtltorolvgical Society Series, 
Nos. 43 to 46). Considering the weather of the year as 
made up of several distinct climates difiering from each 
other according to temperature and moisture and their 
relations to each other, it may be divided into six distinct 
climates, characterised respectively by cold, cold with dry- 
ness, dryness with heat, beat, heat with moisture, and cold 
with moisture. Each of these six periods has a peculiar 
influence in increasing or diminishing the mortality, and 
each has its own group of disestses which rise to the maxi- 
mum, or fall to the minimum mortality, or are subject to a 
rapid increase or a rapid decrease. The mortality from all 
causes and at all ages shows a large excess above the 
average from the middle of November to the middle of 
April, from which it falls to the minimum in the end of 
May ; it then slowly rises, and on the third week of July 
suddenly shoots up almost as high as the winter maximum 
of the year, at which it remains till the second week of 
August, falling thence os rapidly A it rose to a secondary 
minimum in October. Kegarding the summer excess, 
which is so abrupt in its rise and fall, it is almost altogether 
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due to the enormous increase of the mortality among mere 
infants under one year of age ; and this increase is due 
not only to deaths at one age, but to deaths from one 
class of diseases, viz., bowel complaints. If the deaths 
from bowel complaints be deducted from the deaths from 
all causes, there remains an excess of deaths in the cold 
months, and a deficiency in the warm months. Li other 
words, the curve of mortality is regulated by the large 
number of deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs. 
The curve of mortality for London, if mere infants bo 
excepted, has thus an inverse relation to the temperature, 
rising as the temperature falls, and falling as the tempera- 
ture rises. On the other hand, in Victoria, Australia, 
where the summers are hotter and the winters milder, tlje 
curves of mortality and tem|)eratiire are directly related to 
each other — mortality and temperature rising and falling 


ATM08PHE11I0 llAILWAY, a railway in which the 
pressure of air is used directly or indirectly to propel car- 
nages, as a substitute for steam. It was devised at a time 
when the principles of propulsion were not so well under- 
stood os they are now, and when the dangers and inconveni- 
ences attendant on tJie use of locomotives were very much 
exaggerated. It had been long known that small objects i 
could be propelled for great distances through tubes by air i 
pressure, but a Mr Vallance, of Brighton, seems to have been 
the first to projiose the application of this system to passenger j 
trafUc. He projected (about 1 825) an atmospheric railway, ! 
consisting of a wooden tube about 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
witli a carritigo running inside it. A diaphragm fitting the 
tube, approximately air-tight, was atttiched to the carriage, 
and the air exhausted from the front of it by a stationary# 
engine, so that the atmospheric pressure behind drove the 
carriage forward. Later inventors, commencing with Henry 
Pinkus (1835), for the indfet part kept the carriages 
altogether outside the tube, and connected them by a bar 
with a j)istou working inside it, tliis piston being moved 
by atmospheric j)ressure in the way just mentioned. The 
tube was generally |»rovidt?d with a slot upon its upper 
side, closecl by a continuous valve or its equivalent, and 
arrangements were made by which this valve should be 
opened to allow tlio })assage of the driving bar without 
permitting great leakage of air. About 1840, Messrs 
Clegg & 8amuda made various experiments with an 
atmospheric tul>e constructed on this priuci|)le upon a 
portion of the West London Bailway, near Wormwood 
Scrubs. The apparent success of these induced the Dublin 
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together; the reason being that in Victoria deatiiii Iroin 
bowel complaints are much greater, and those 
of the respiratory organs much less tfafliih in London. 

The curves show that the maxinium annual iintn^ 
tality from the different diseases groups around certain. 
8{)ecific conditions of temperature and moisture combined. 
Thus, cold and moui weather is accompanied with a high 
death-rate from rheumatism, heartrdiseases, diphtheria, and 
measles ; cold weather^ with a high death-rate from bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, &c. ; cold and dry weather^ with a high 
death-rate from brain diseases, whooping-cough, convul- 
sions ; warm and dry Weather^ with a high dea^-rate from 
suicide and small-pox ; hot weather^ with a high death-rate 
from bowel complaints ; and warm moist weather with a 
high death-rate from scarlet and typhoid fevers. (Seo 
Climate.) (a. b.) 


and Kingstown Railway to adopt Clegg & Samuda^s scheme 
upon an extension of their line from Kingstown to Dalkey, 
where it was in oiwration in 1844. Later on, the same 
system wp adopted on a part of the South Devon line and 
in several other places, and during the years 1844-1846 
the English and French patent records show a very large 
number of more or less practicable and ingenious schemes 
for the tubes, valves, and driving gear of atmospheric 
railways. The atmospheric system was nowhere per- 
manently successful, but in all cases was eventually 
superseded by locomotives, the last atmospheric line being 
probably that at St Germains, which was worked until 
1862. Apart from difficulties in connection with the 
working of the valve, the maintenance of the vacuum, Ac., 
other groat practical difficulties, which had not been 
indicated by the exj>erinients, soon made themselves known 
in the working of the lines. Above all, it was found that 
stationary engines, whether hauling a rope or exhausting a 
tube, could never work a railway with anything like the 
economy or the convenience of locomotives, a point which 
is now regarded as settled by engineers, but whicli was not 
so thoroughly understood thirty years ago. Lately, the 
principle of the atmospheric railway has been applied on a 
very large scale in London and elsewhere, under the name 
of “Pneumatio Despatch ’’ (^.v.), to the transmission of 
small parcels in connection with postal and telegraph work, 
for which })urpose it has proved admirably adapted. (See 
j)aper by Prof. Sternberg of Carlsruhe in Hensinger von 
Waldegg’s Handhuch fiir specielle Euenbahutechnik^ vol. L 
pt. 2, cap. xvii.) 
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A tom (aro/ios) is a body Which cannot be cut in two. 

The atomic theory is a theory of the constitution of 
bodies, which asserts that they are made up of atoms. The 
op|)Osite theory is that of the homogeneity and continuity 
of botiies, aud assorts, at least in the case of bodies having 
no apparent organisation, such, for instance, as w^ater, that 
aa wo can divide a drop of water into two jmrts which are 
each of them drops of w^ater, so we have reason to believe 
that these smaller drops can be divided again, and the 
theory goes on to assert that there is nothing in the nature 
of things to hinder this process of division from being 
r 0 i»eatod over and over again, times without end. This is 
the doctrine of the infinite divisibility of bodies, and it is 
in direct contradiction with the theory of atoms. 

The atomists assert lliat sifter a certain number of such 
divisions the parts would be no longer divisible, because 
each of them would be an atom. The advocates of the 


continuity of matter assert that the smallest conceivable 
body has parts, and that whatever has parts may be 
divided. , 

In ancient tiroes Democritus was the founder of the 
atomic theory, while Anaxagoras propounded that of con- 
tinuity, under the name of the doctrine of homosomeria 
(*Ofioto/Afpia), or of the sinjilarity of the parts of a body 
to the whole. The arguments of the atomists, and their 
replies to the objections of Anaxagoras, are to be found in 
Lucretius. 

In modern times the study of nature has brought to 
light many properties of bodies which appear to depend on 
the magnitude and motions of their ultimate constituentst 
and the question of the existence of atoms has once more 
become conspicuous among scientific inquiries. 

We shall begin by stating the opposing doctrines of atoms 
and of continuity before giving an outline of the state of 
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tlie earliest times 
limst vhose speoulations are 

Irnftwn to m tb have discussed the ideas of number 
frf of space and time, of matter 

and motion, ;iri^ a power of thought which has 

never been suri^ Their acti^ knowledge, 
hoiiiever» and their scientific experience were necessarily 
limited, because in their days the records of human thought 
Vere bhly ^ginning to accumulate. It is probable tliat 
the first exact notions of quantity were founded on the 
consideration of number. It is by the help of numbers 
that- concrete quantities are practically measured and 
calculated. Now, number is discontinuous. We pass 
from one number to the next per saltum. The magnitudes, j 
on the other hand, which we meet with in geometry, are j 
essentialiy continuous. The attempt to apply numerical 
methods to the comparison of geometrical quantities led to 
th^ doctrine of incommensurables, and to that of the infinite 
divisibility of space. Meanwhile, the same considerations 
had not been applied to time, so that in the days of Zeno 
of Elea time was still regarded as made up of a finite 
number of ‘‘moments,” while space was confessed to be 
divisible without limit. This was the state of opinion 
when the celebrated arguments against the possibility of 
motion, of which that of Achilles and the tortoise is a 
specimen, were propounded by Zeno, and such, apparently, 
continued to be the state of opinion till Aristotle - pointed 
out that time is divisible without limit, in precisely the 
same sense that space is. And the slowness of the develop- 
ment of scientific ideas may be estimated from the fact that 
Bayle does not see any force in this statement of Aristotle, 
but continues to admire the paradox of Zeno. (Baylors 
Dictionary^ art. ‘‘Zeno.”) Thus the direction of true 
scientific progress was for many ages towards the recogni- 
tion of the infinite divisibility of space and time. 

It was easy to attempt to apply similar arguments to 
matter. If matter is extended and filk apace, the same 
mental operation by which wo recognise the divisibility of 
space may be applied, in imagination at least, to the matter 
which occupies space. From this i)oint of view the atomic 
doctrine might be regarded as a relic of the old numerical 
way of conceiving magnitude, and the opix)site doctrine of 
the infinite divisibility of matter might appear for a time 
the most scientific. The atoinists, on the other hand, 
asserted very strongly the distinction between matter and 
space. The atoms, they said, do not fill up the universe ; 
there are void spaces between them. If it were not so, 
Lucretius tells us, there could be no motion, for the atom 
which gives way first must have some empty place to 
move into. 

• . 

“ Quapropter locus est intaotus, inane, vacansque 
Quod si uou esset, nulla ratioue nioveri 
Bes possent ; namque, ofilcium quod coiporis exstat, 
Officere atque obstaro, id in omni tempore adosset 
Omnibus : baud igitur quicquam procedore posset, 
Prlncipium quoniam ceaendi nulla daret res.” 

— I)e Menm Naturae i. 835. 

The opposite school maintained then, as they have always 
done, that there is no vacuum — that every part of space is 
full of matter, that there is a universal plenum, and that 
^ motion is like that of a fish in the water, which yields 
in front of the fish because the fish leaves room for it 
behind. 

“ Cedere squamigeris latices niton tibus aiunt 
£t liquidas aporire vias, quia post loca pisces 
Linquant, quo possint oedentes oonfiuoFe undas.’* 

— i. 878, 

In modern ^mes Descartes held that, as it is of the 
essence of matter to be extended in length, breadth, and 
thiokAess, so it is of the essence of extension to be occu- 
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pied by matter, for extension cannot be an extension of 
nothing. 

“Ac proiude si quaeratur quid fiet, si Deus auforat onmo corpus 
quod in aliquo vase oontinetur, et nullum aliud in ablati locum 
veniro ponnittatf resj^ndendum est, vasis latera sibi invioem hoc 
ipso fore ooutigua. Cum euim inter duo corpoiu nihil interjacet, 
nocesse est ut se mutuo tan^nt, ao maiiifeste renugnat ut distent, 
sive ut inter ipsa sit distantia, et taraen ut ista distantia sit nihil ; 
quia omnis distantia est modus extensionis, et ideo sine sul^tautia 
extensa esse npn |)ote8t .'* — Frindyiat ii. 18. 

This identification of extension with substance runs 
through the whole of Descarteses works, and it forms one of 
the ultimate foundations of the system of Bpinoza. Des- 
cartes, consistently with this doctrine, denied the existence 
of atoms as parts of matter, which by their own nature are 
indivisible. He seems to ^mit, however, that the Deity 
might make certain particles of matter indivisible in this 
sense, that no creature should be able to divide them. 
These particles, however, would be still divisible by their » 
own nature, because the Deity cannot diminish his own 
power, and therefore must retain his power of dividing 
them. Leibnitz, on the other hand, regarded his monad 
as the ultimate element of everything. 

There are thus two inodes of thinking about the consti- 
tution of bodies, which have had their adherents both in 
ancient and in modern times. They correspond to the 
two methods of regarding quantity — the arithmetical and 
the geometrical. To the atomist the true method of 
estimating the quantity of matter in a body is to count the 
atoms in it. The void 8pace.s between the atoms count 
for nothing. To those who identify matter with extension, 
the volume of space occupied by a body is the only measure 
of the quantity of matter in it. 

Of the different fonns of the atomic theory, that of 
Boscovich may bo taken as an exanqfie of tlie purest 
monadisrn. According to Boscovich njatter is made up 
of atoms. Each atom is an indivisible point, having 
position in sjiace, capable of motion in a continuous path, 
and possessing a certain mass, whereby a certain amount of 
force is required to produce a given change of motion. 
Besides this the atom is endowed with potential force, 
that is to say, that any two atoms attract or repel each 
other with a force depending on their distance apart. The 
law of this force, for all distances greater than say the 
thousandth of an inch, is an attraction varying as the 
inverse square of the distance. For smaller distances tlie 
force is an attraction for one distance and a repulsion for 
another, according to some law not yet discovered. Bos- 
covich himself, in order to obviate the possibility of two 
atoms ever being in the same place, asserts that the ulti- 
mate force is a repulsion which increases without limit as 
the distance diminishes without limit, so that two atoms 
can never coincide. But this seems an unwarrantable 
concession to the vulgar opinion that two bodies cannot 
co-exist in the same place. This opinion is deduced from 
our experience of the behaviour of bodies of sensible size, 
but we have no experimental evidence that two atoms may 
not sometimes coincide. For instance, if oxygen and 
hydrogen combine to form water, we have no experimental 
evidence that the molecule of oxygen is not in the very 
same place with the two molecules of hydrogen. Many 
persons cannot get rid of the opinion that all matter is 
extended in length, breadth, and depth. This is a pre- 
judice of the same kind with the last, arising from our 
experience of bodies consisting of immense multitudes of 
atoms. The system of atoms, according to Boscovich, 
occupies a eertain region of space in virtue of the forces 
acting between the component atoms of the system and 
any other atoms when brought ^lear them. No other 
system of atoms can occupy the same region of space at 
the same time, because, before it could do so, the mutual 
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action of the atoms would have caused a repulsion between 
the two systems insuperable by any force which we can 
command. Thus, a number of soldiers with firearms may 
occupy an extensive region to the exclusion of the enemy *s 
armies, though the space filled by their bodies is but small. 
In this way Boscovich explained the apparent extension of 
bodies consisting of atoms^ each of which is devoid of 
extension. According to Boscovich’s theory, all action 
between bodies is action at a distance. There is no such 
thing in nature as actual contact between two bodies. 
When two bodies are said in ordinary language to bo in 
contact, all that is meant is that they are so near together 
that the repulsion between the nearest jmirs of atoms 
belonging to the two bodies is very great. 

Thus, in Boscovich’s theory, the atom has continuity of 
existence in time and space. At any instant of time it is 
at some point of s[>ace, and it is never in more than one 
*j)lace at a time. It passes from one place to another along 
a continuous patli. It has a definite mass which cannot Ikj 
increased or diminished. Atoms are endowed with the 
power of acting on one another by attraction or repulsion, 
the amount of the force? depending on the distance between 
them. On tlio otlicr hand, the atom itself htis no parts or 
dimensions. In its geometrical asj)ect it is a mere geo^ 
metrical ))oint. It has no extension in S])ace. It has not 
the so-called property of Impenetrability, for two atoms may 
(jxist in the same place. This wo may njgard as one^ 
extreme of the various opinions about the constitution of 
bodies. 

The opposite extreme, that of Anaxagoras — the theory 
that bodies apparently hornogencons and continuons are so 
in reality — is, in its oxtrenio form, a theory incapable of 
dovelopinent. To ex|)lain the properties of any substance 
by this theory is impossible. We can only admit the 
observed properties of such substance as ultimate facts. 
There is a certain stage, however, of scientific progress in 
which a method corres|)oiidiTig to this theory is of service. 
In hydrostatics, for instance, we define a fluid by means of 
one of its known properties, and from this definition wo 
make the system of deductions which constitutes the science 
of hydrostatics. In this way the science of hydrostatics 
may be built upon an experimonbil basis, without any con* 
sideration of the constitution of a fluid as to whether it is 
molecular or continuous. In like manner, after the French 
mathematicians had attomi)ted, witli more or less ingenuity, 
to construct a theory of elastic solids from the liypothesis 
that they consist of atoms in equilibrium under the action 
of their mutual forces, Stokes and others showed that all 
the results of this liypothesis, so far at least as they agreed 
with facts, might bo deduced from the i)ostulate that elastic 
bodies exist, and from the hypotliosis that the smallest 
portions into which we can divide them are sensibly homo- 
geneoua In this way the i^rincijilo of continuity, which 
is the basis of the method of Fluxions and the whole of 
modern mathematics, may be ap})lied to the analysis of 
problems connected with material bodies by assuming them, 
for the purpose of this analysis, to be homogeneous. All 
that is required to make the results applicable to the real 
case is that the smallest portions of the substance of which 
wo take any notice shall be sensibly of the same kind. 
Thus, if a railway contractor has to make a tunnel through 
a hill of gravel, and if one cubic yard of the gravel is so 
like another cubic yard that for the j)urpo8es of the contract 
they nmy bo taken as equivalent, then, in estimating the 
work required to remove the gravel from the tunnel, he 
may, without fear of error, make his calculations as if the 
gravel were a continuous substance. But if a worm has to 
make his way tlirougl^ the igravel, it makes the greatest 
possible difference to him whether he tries to push right 
against a piece of gravel, or directs his course through 
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one of the intervals between the pieces ; to him, therelipref 
the gravel is by no ineans a homogeneous and continuouaf 
substance. 

In the same way, a theory that some particular substance, 
say water, is homogeneous and continuous may be a good 
working theory up to a certain point, but may fail when 
we come to deal with quantities so minute or so attenuated 
that their heterogeneity of structure comes into prominence. 
Whether this heterogeneity of structure is or is not con- 
sistent with homogeneity and continuity of substance is 
another question. 

The extreme form of the doctrine of continuity is that 
stated by Descartes, who maintains that the whole universe 
is equally full of matter, and that this matter is all of one 
kind, having no essential property besides that of extension. 
All the pro|)ertie8 which we perceive in matter ho reduces to 
its parts being movable among one another, and so capable 
of all the varieties which we can perceive to follow frdln 
the motion of its parts {PHneipia^ ii. 23). Descartes’s own 
attempts to deduce the different qualities and actions of 
l)odies in this way are not of much value. More than a 
century was required to invent methods of investigating 
the conditions of the motion of systems of bodies such as 
Descartes imagined. But the hydrodynamical discovery of 
Helmholtz that a vortex in a perfect liquid possesses certain 
permanent characteristics, has been applied by Sir W. 
Thomson to form a theory of vortex atoms in a homo- 
geneous, incompressible, and frictionless liquid, to which 
we sliall return at the proper time. 

Outline op Modkkn Molecular Science, and in par 
TICULAR of the MoLKCULAR THEORY OF GaSES. 

We begin by assuming that bodies are made up of parts, 
each of which is capable of motion, and that these parts 
act on each other in a manner consistent with the principle 
of the conservation of energy. In making these assump- 
tions, we are justified by the facts that bodies may be 
divided into smaller parts, and tliat all bodies with which 
we are acquainted are conservative systems, which would 
not bo the case unless their parts were also con8e^rvative 
systems. 

We may also assume that these small parts are xn motion. 
This is the most general assumption wo can make, for it 
includes, as a particular case, the theory ,that the small 
parts are at rest. The phenomena of the diffusion of gases 
and liquids through each other show that there may be a 
motion of the small parts of a body which is not perceptible 
to ns. 

Wo make no assumption with respect to the nature of 
the small parts — whether they are all of one magnitude. 
We do not even assume them to have extension and figure. 
Each of them must be measured by its mass, and any two 
of them must, like visible bodies, have the power of acting 
on one another when they come near enough to do so. The 
properties of the body, or medium, are determined by the 
configuration and motion of its small parts. 

The first step in the investigation is to determine the 
amount of motion which exists among the small parts, 
independent of the visible motion of the medium as a 
whole. For this purpose it is convenient to make use of a 
general theorem in dynamics due to Clausius. 

When the motion of a material system is such that the 
time-average of the quantity ^{mx^) remains constant, the 
state of the system is said to be that of stationary motion. 
When the motion of a material system is such that the 
sum of the moments of inertia of the system, about three 
axes at right angles through its centre of mass, never varies 
by more than small quantities from a constant value, 
the system is said to be in a state of stationary motion. 
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llie kittetic kalf the product of 

1^6 nmse into the square of its velocity, and the kinetic 
energy of a system la the sum of the kinetic energy of all 
its parts, 

'^en an attxaotion or repulsion exists between two 
points, half the product of this stress into the distance 
between the two points is called the virial of the stress, 
and^is reckoned positive when the stress is an attraction, 
and negative when it is a repulsion. The virial of a system 
is the sum of the virials of the stresses which exist in it. 
If the system is subjected to the external stress of the 
pressure of the sides of a vessel in which it is contained, 
this stress will introduce an amount of virial ||>V, where 
p is the pressure on unit of area and V is the volume of 
the vessel. 

The theorem of Clausius may now be stated as follows : — 
In a material system in a state of stationary motion the 
tigie-average of the kinetic energy is equal to the time- 
la vorage of the virial. In the case of a fluid enclosed in a 
vessel 

where the first tenn denotes the kinetic energy, and is half 
the sum of the product of each mass into the mean square 
of its velocity. In the second term, p is the pressure on 
unit of surface of the vessel, whose volume is V, and the 
third term expresses the virial due to the internal actions 
between the parts of the system. A double symbol of 
summation is used, because every pair of parts between 
which any action exists must be taken into account. We 
have next to show that in gases the principal part of the 
pressure arises from the motion of the small parts of the 
medium, and not from a repulsion between them. 

In the first place, if the pressure of a gas arises from the 
repulsion of its parts, the law of repulsion must be inversely 
as the distance. For, consider a cube filled with the gas 
at pressure p, and let the cube expand till each side is n 
times its former length. The pressure on unit of surface 

according to Boyle’s law is now ^ and since the area 

of a face of the cube is times what it was, the whole 

pressure on the face of the cube is i of its original value. 

But since everything has been expanded symmetrically, the 
distance between corresponding parts of the air is now n 
times what it was, and the force is n times less than it was. 
Hence the force must vary inversely as the distance. 

But Newton has shown {Prindpia, bk. i. prop. 93) that 
this law is inadmissible, as it makes the effect of the dis- 
tant parts of the medium on a particle greater than that of 
the neighbouring parts. Indeed, we should arrive at the 
coficlusion that the pressure depends not only on the density 
of the air but on form and dimensions of the vessel 
which contains it, which we know not to be the case. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose the pressure to arise 
entirely from the motion of the molecules of the gas, the 
interpretation of Boyle’s law becomes very simple. For, 
in this case 

The first term is the product of the pressure and the volume, 
which according to Boyle’s law is constant for the same 
quantity of gas at the same temperature. The second term 
is two-thirds of the kinetic energy of the system, and we 
have every reason to believe that in gases when the 
temperature is constant the kinetic energy of unit of mass 
is also constant. If we admit that the kinetic energy of 
unit of mass is in a given gas proportional to the absolute 
temperature, this equation is the expression of the law of 
Charles as well as of that of Boyle, and may be written — 


where 6 is the temperature reckoned from absolute zero» 
and R is a constant. The fact that this equation expresses 
with considerable accuracy the relation between the volume, 
pressure, and temperature of a gas when in an extremely 
rarified state, and that as the gas is more and more com- 
pressed the deviation from this equation becomes more 
apparent, shows that the pressure of a gas is due almost 
entirely to the motion of its molecules when the gas is rare, 
and that it is only when the density of the gas is consider- 
ably increased that the effect of direct action between the 
molecules becomes apparent. 

The effect of the direct action of the molecules on each 
other depends on the number of pairs of molecules which 
at a given instant are near enough to act on one another. 
The number of such pairs is proportional to the square of 
the number of molecules in unit of volume, that is, to the 
square of the density of the gas. Hence, as long as the 
medium is so rare that the encounter between two molecules 
is not affected by the presence of others, the deviation from 
Boyle’s law will be proportional to the square of the 
density. If the action between the molecules is on the 
whole repulsive, the pressure will be greater than that given 
by Boyle’s law. If it is, on the whole, attractive, the 
pressure will be less than that given by Boyle’s law. It 
api>ears, by the experiments of Begnault and others, that 
the pressure does deviate from Boyle’s law when the 
density of tlie gas is increased. In the case of carbonic 
acid and other gases which are easily liquefied, this devia- 
tion is very great. In all cases, however, except that of 
hydrogen, the pressure is less than that given by Boyle’s 
law, showing that the virial is on the whole due to 
attractive forces between the molecules. 

Another kind of evidence as to the nature of the action 
between the molecules is furnished by an experiment made 
by Dr Joule. Of two vessels, one was exhausted and the 
other filled with a gas at a pressure of 20 atmospheres ; 
and both were placed side by side in a vessel of water, 
which was constantly stirred. The temperature of the 
whole was observed. Then a communication was opened 
between the vessels, tlie compressed gas expanded to 
tvvuce its volume, and the work of expansion, which at 
first produced a strong current in the gas, w^as soon con- 
verted into heat by the internal friction of the gas. When 
all was again at rest, and the temperature uniform, the 
temperature was again observed. In Dr Joule’s original 
experiments the observed temperature was the same as 
bch)re. In a series of experiments, conducted by Dr Joule 
and Sir W. Thomson on a different plan, by which the 
thermal effect of free expansion can be more accurately 
measured, a slight cooling effect was observed in all the 
gases examined except hydrogen. Since the temperature 
dei^ends on the velocity of agitation of the molecules, it 
appears that when a gas expands without doing external 
work the velocity of agitation is not much affected, but 
that in most cases it is slightly diminished. Now, if the 
molecules during their mutual separation act on each other, 
their velocity will increase or diminish according as the 
force is repulsive or attractive. It appears, therefore, from 
the experiments on the free expansion of gases, that the 
force between the molecules is small but, on the whole, 
attractive. 

Having thus justified the hypothesis that a gas consists 
of molecules in motion, which act on each other only 
when they come very close together during an encounter, 
but which, during the intervals between their encounters 
which constitute the greater part of their existence, are 
describing free paths, and are not acted on by any mole- 
cular force, we proceed to investigate the motion of such a 
system. 

The mathematical investigation of the properties of such 
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a system of molecules in motion is the foundation of mole- 
cular science. Clausius was the first to express the 
relation between the density of the gas, the length of the 
free paths of its molecules, and the distance at which 
they encounter each other. He assumed, however, at least 
in his earlier investigations, that the velocities of all the 
molecules are equal. The mode in which the velocities are 
distributed was first investigated by the present writer, 
who showed that in the moving system the velocities of 
the molecules range from zero to infinity, but tliat the 
number of molecules whose velocities lie within given 
limits can bo expressed by a formula identical with that 
which expresses in the theory of errors the number of 
errors of observation lying within corresjwnding limits. 
The proof of this theorem 1ms been carefully investigated 
by Boltzmann,^ who has strengthened it wlicro it appeared 
weak, and to whom the method of taking into account the 
action of external forces is entirely due. 

The mean kinetic encjrgy of a molecule, however, has a 
definite value, which is easily expressed in terms of the 
quantities which enter into the expression for the distribu- 
tion of velocities. Tlie most important result of this investi- 
gation is that wlien several kinds of molecules are in motion 
and acting on one another, the m(5an kinetic energy of a mole- 
cule is tlio same whatever be its mass, the molecules of 
greater mass having smaller mean velocities. Now, Avhen 
gases are mixed their tom])eraturo8 become equal. Hence 
W(s conclude that the physical condition which determines 
that the teni[)eraturo of two giises shall be the same is that 
the mean kinetic energies of agitation of the individual iiiok»- 
culos of the two gases are equal. This result is of great 
iinnortanco in the tlieory of heat, though we are not yet 
able to establish any similar result for bodies in the liquid 
or solid state. 

In the next jdaco, we know that in the case in which the 
whole pressure of the moditim is due to the motion of its 
molecules, the ])ressiiro on unit of area is numerically 
equal to two-tbiids of the kinetic energy in unit of volume. 
Hence, if eipial volumes of two gases are at equal pressures 
the kinetic energy is the same iii each. If they are also 
at equal teinpemtunis the mean kinetic energy of each 
molecule is the same in each. If, thcroi’ore, equal volumes 
of two gases are at e<pial ttmiporatures and pressures, the 
number of molecules in each is the same, and therefore, 
the masses of the two kinds of molecules are in the same 
ratio as the densities of the gases to wbich they belong. 

This statement has been believed by chemists since the 
time of Gay-Lussac, who first established that the weights 
of the Gheinicul equivalents of different substances are 
proportional to the densities of these substances when in 
the form of gas. The definition of the word molecule, 
however, as employed in the statement of Gay-Lussac’s law, 
is by no moans identical with the definition of the same 
word as in the kinetic theory of gases. The chemists 
ascertain by exjiorimont the ratios of the masses of the 
different substances in a compound. From these they 
deduce the chemical etjuivalents of the different substances, 
that of a particular substance, say hydrogen, being taken 
as unity. The only evidence made use of is that furnished 
by chemical combinations. It is also assumed, in order to 
account for the facts of combination, that the reason why 
substances combine in definite ratios is that the molecules 
of the substances are in the ratio of their chemical equiva- 
lents, and that what we call combination is an action 
which takes place by a union of a molecule of one substance 
to a molecule of the other. 

This kind of reasoning, when presented in a pro|>er form 
and sustained by propqf evidence, has a high degree of 


cogency. But it is purely chemical reasoniot^ ; it is not 
dynamical reasoning. It is founded on diemioal expeii^ 
enco, not on the laws of motion. 

Our definition of a molecule is purely dynamical A 
molecule is that minute portion of a substance which moves 
about as a whole, so that its parts, if it has any, do not rart 
company during the motion of agitation of the gas. Jlie 
result of the kinetic theory, therefore, is to give us informa- 
tion about the relative masses of molecules considered as 
moving bodies. The consistency of this information with 
the deductions of chemists from the phenomena of com- 
bination, greatly strengthens the evidence in favour of the 
actual existence and motion of gaseous molecules. 

Another confirmation of the theory of molecules is 
derived from the experiments of Dulong and Petition the 
specific heat of gases, from which they deduced the law 
which bears their name, and which asserts that the specific 
boats of equal weights of gases are inversely as their com- 
bining weights, or, in other words, that the capacitieib for 
heat of the chemical equivalents of different gases are 
equal. We have seen that the temperature is determined 
by the kinetic energy of agitation of each molecule. The 
molecule has also a certain amount of energy of internal mo- 
tion, whether of rotation or of vibration, but the hypothesis 
of Clausius, that the mean value of the internal energy 
always bears a proportion fixed for each gas to the energy 
of agitation, seems highly probable and consistent with 
experiment. The whole kinetic energy is therefore equal 
to the energy of agitation multiplied by a certain factor. 
Thus the energy romnmnicated to a gas by heating it is 
divided in a certain proportion between the energy of agita- 
tion and that of the internal motion of each molecule. For 
a given rise of temperature the energy of agitation, say of a 
million molecules, is increased by the same amount what- 
ever be the gas. The heat spent in raising the temperature 
is measured by the increase of the whole kinetic energy. 
The thermal capacities, therefore, of equal numbers of 
molecules of different gjises are in the ratio o^, the factors 
by which the energy of agitation must be multiplied to 
obtain the whole energy. As this factor appears to be 
nearly the sairio for all gases of the same degree of atomicity, 
Dulong and Petit’s law is true for such gases. 

Another result of this investigation is of considerable 
importance in rt*lation to certain tfieories,® which assume the 
existence of oithers or rare media consisting of molecules 
very much smaller than those of ordinary gases. According 
to our result, such a medium would be neither more nor 
less than a gas. Supposing its molecules so small that 
they can penetrate between the molecules of solid substances 
such as glass, a so-called vacuum would be full of this rare 
gas at the observed temperature, and at the pressure, what- 
ever it may bo, of the oetherial medium in space. The 
specific heat, therefore, of the medium in the so-called 
vacuum will be equal to that of the same volume of any 
other gas at the same temperature and pressure. Now, the 
purpose for which this molecular aether is assumed in these 
theories is to act on bodies by its pressure, and for this 
purpose the pressure is generally assumed to be very great. 
Hence, according to these theories, we should find the 
specific heat of a so-called vacuum very considerable com- 
pared with that of a quantity of air filling the same space. 

We have now made a certain definite amount of progress 
towards a complete molecular theory of gases. We know 
the mean velocity of the molecules of each gas in metres 
per second, and we know the relative masses of the molecules 
of different gases. We also know that the molecules of 
one and the same gas are all eqiuil in mass. For if they 
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Ifbm thofle of greaieri a» they would stream through porous 
siilwtait^es tnth grater velocity. We should thus be able 
to serrate a gas, say hydrogen, into two i>ortioii8, having 
different densities and other physical proi>erties, different 
combining weights, and probably different chemical pro- 
perties of other kinds. As no chemist has yet obtained 
speeimens of hydrogen differing in this way from other 
specimens, We conclude that all the molecules of hydrogen 
are of sensibly the same mass, and not merely that their 
mean mass is a statistical constant of great stability. 

But as yet we have not considered the phenomena which 
enable us to form an estimate of the actual mass and 
dimensions of a molecule. It is to Clausius tliat we owe 
the first dofinite conpeption of the free path of a molecule 
and of the mean distance travelled by a molecule l>etweon 
sufeessive ehcountors. He showed that the number of 
encounters of a molecule in a given time is proportional to 
the velocity, to the number of molecules in unit of volume, 
and to the square of the distance between the centres of 
two molecules when they act on one another so as to have 
an encounter. From this it appears that if we call this 
distance of the centres the diameter of a molecule, and the 
volume of a sphere having this diampter tlie volume of a 
molecule, and the sum of the volumes of all the molecules 
the molecular volume of the gas, then the diameter of a 
molecule is a certain multiple of the quantity obtained by 
diminishing the free patli in the ratio of the molecular 
volume of the gas to the whole volume of the gas. The 
numerical value of this multiple differs slightly, according 
to the hypothesis we assume about the law of distribution 
of velocities. It also depends on the definition of an 
encounter. When the molecules are regarded as elastic 
spheres we know w’hat is meant by an encounter, but if 
they act on eacli other at a distance by attractive or repul- 
sive forces of finite magnitude, the distance of their 
centres varieS during an encounter, and is not a definite 
quantity. Nevertheless, the above statement of Clausius 
enables us, if we know the length of the mean path and 
the molecular volume of a gas, to form a tolerably near 
estimate of the diameter of the sphere of the intense action 
of a molecule, and thence of the number of molecules in 
unit of volume and the actual mass of each molecule. To 
complete the investigation we have, therefore, to determine 
the mean path and the molecular volume. The first 
numerical estimate of the mean path of a gaseous molecule 
was made by the present writer from data derived from the 
internal friction of air. There are three phenomena which 
depend on the length of the free path of the molecules of a 
gas(! It is evident that the greater the free path the more 
rapidly will the molecules travel from one part of the 
medium to another, because their direction will not bo so 
often altered by encounters with other molecules. If the 
molecules in different parts of the medium are of different 
kinds, their progress from one part of the medium to 
another can be easily traced by analysing portions of the 
medium taken from different places. The rate of diffu- 
sion thus found furnishes one method of estimating the 
length of the free path of a molecule. This kind of 
diffusion goes on not only between the molecules of 
different gases, but among the molecules of the same gas, 
only in the latter case the results of the diffusion cannot 
be traced by analysis. But the diffusing molecules carry 
witk them in their free paths the momentum and the energy 
which they happen at a given instant to have. The 
diffusiou of momentum tends to equalise the apparent 
motion of different parts of the medium, and constitutes 
the phenomenon Called the internal friction or viscosity of 
gases. The diffusion of energy tends to equalise the 
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temperature of different parts of the medium, and constitutes 
the phenomenon of the conduction of heat in gases. 

These three phenomena — the diflusion of matter, of 
motion, and of heat in ^ises— have been exi->erimentally 
investigated, — the diffusion of matter by Gniham and 
Loschmidt, the diffusion of motion by Oscar Meyer and 
Clerk Maxwell, and that of heat by Stefan. 

These three kinds of experiments give results which in 
the present imperfect state of the theory and the extreme 
difficulty of the exj.)eriments, esi>ecially those on the con- 
duction of heat, may be regarded as tolerably consistent 
with each other. At the pressure of our atmosphere, and 
at the temperature of melting ice, the mean path of a 
molecule of hydrogen is about the 10,000th of a milli- 
metre, or about the fifth part of a wave-length of green light. 
The mean path of the molecules of other gases is shorter 
than that of hydrogen. 

The determination of the molecular volume of a gas is 
subject as yet to considerable uncertainty. The most 
obvious method is that of compressing the gas till it 
assumes the liquid form. It seems probable, from the groat 
resistance of liquids to compression, that their molecules 
are at about the same distance from each other as that at 
which two molecules of the same substance in the gaseous 
form act on each other during an encounter. If this is the 
case, the molecular volume of a gas is somewhat less than 
the volume of the liquid into which it would be condensed 
by pressure, or, in other words, the density of the molecules 
is somewhat greater than that of the liquid. 

Now, wo know the relative weights of different molecules 
with great accuracy, and, from a knowledge of the mean 
path, we can calculate their relative diameters approxi- 
mately. From these we can deduce the relative densities 
of different kinds of molecules. The relative densities so 
calculated have been compared by Lorenz Meyer with the 
observed densities of the liquids into which the gases may 
be condensed, and he finds a remarkable correspondence 
between them. There is considerable doubt, however, as 
to the relation between the molecules of a liquid and those 
of its vapour, so that till a hirger number of comparisons 
have lieen mode, we must not place too much reliance on 
the calculated densities of molecules. Another, and perhaps 
a more refined, method is that adopted by M. Van der 
Woals, who deduces the molecular volume from the devia- 
tions of the pressure from Boyle’s law as the gas is 
compressed. 

The first numerical estimate of the diameter of a molecule 
was that made by Loschmidt in 1865 from the mean path 
and the molecular volume. Indej>endently of him and of 
each other, Mr Stoney, in 1868, and Sir W. Thomson, in 
1870, published results of a similar kind — those of Thomson 
being deduced not only in this way, but from considerations 
derived from the thickness of soap bubbles, and from the 
electric action between zinc and cop|K3r. 

The diameter and the mass of a molecule, as estimated 
by these methods, are, of course, very snjall, but by no 
means infinitely so. About two millions of molecules of 
hydrogen in a row would occupy a millimetre, and about 
two hundred million million million of them would weigh 
a milligramme. These numbers must be considered as 
exceedingly rough guesses ; they must be corrected by more 
extensive and accurate experiments as science advance.s ; 
but the main result, which appears to be well established, 
is that the determination of the mass of a molecule is a 
legitimate object of scientific research, and that this mass 
is by no means immeasurably small. 

Loschmidt illustrates these molecular measurements by 
a comparison with the smallest^agnitudes visible by means 
of a microscope. Nobert, he tells us, can draw 4000 lines 
in the breadth of a millimetre. The intervals between 

HI. — 6 
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these linos can be observed with a ffood microscope. A 
cube, whose side is the 4000th of a millimetre, may be taken 
as the minimum viuhile for observers of the present day. 
Such a cube would contain from 60 to 100 million molecules 
of oxygen or of nitrogen ; but since the molecules of 
organised substances contain on an average about 50 of the 
more elementary atoms, we may assume that the smallest 
organised particle visible under the microscope contains 
about two million molecules of organic matter. At least 
half of every living organism consists of water, so that the 
smallest living V)cing visible under the microscoiie does not 
contain more than about a iriillion organic molecules. Some 
exceedingly simple organism may bo supposed built up of 
not more than a million similar molecules. It is iinjmsible^ 
however, to conceive so small a number sufficient to form 
a being furnished with a whole system of specialised 
organs. 

Thus molecular science sets us face to face with physiolo- 
gical theories. It forl)ids the jdiysiologist from imagin- 
ing that structural details of infinitely small dimensions 
can furniHli an explanation of the infinite variety which 
exists ill the projierties and functions of the most minute 
organisms. 

A microHco[»ic germ is, we know, capable of development 
into a highly organised animal. Another germ, equally 
microscopic, becMimes, when developed, an animal of a 
totally diMerent kind. Do all the differences, infinite in 
numlier, wlii(‘h distinguish the one animal from the other, 
arise each from some difference in the structure of the 
resjioctive germs ! Even if we admit this as iiossible, we 
shall be called upon l)y the advocates of rangouesis to 
admit still greater marvels. For the microscopic germ, 
according to this theory, is no mere individual, but a repre- 
sentative Viody, containing members collected from every 
rank of the long-drawn ramification of the ancestral tree, 
the number of these members being amply sufficient not 
only to furnish the hereditary characteristics of every organ 
of tlie body and every habit of the animal from birth to 
dcjath, but also to afford a stock of latent geiniimles to be 
passed on in an inactive state from germ to germ, till at 
last the ancestrfil peculiarity which it represents is revived 
in some remote descendant. 

Some of the exponents of this theory of heredity have 
attem])ted to elude the difficulty of placing a whole world 
of wonders within a body so small and so devoid of visible 
structure as a germ, by using the phrase structureless 
germs. ^ Now, one material system can differ from another 
only in the configuration and motion which it has at a 
given instant. To explain differences of function and 
development of a germ witliout assuming differences of 
structure is, therefore, to admit that the properties of a 
germ are not those of a purely material system. 

The evidence as to the nature and motion of molecules, 
with which we have hitherto been occupied, has been 
derived from experiments upon gaseous media, tlie smallest 
sensible jx)rtion of wliich contains millions of millions of 
molecules. Tlie constancy and uniformity of the prtqierties 
of the gaseous medium is the direct result of the incon- 
ceivable irregularity of the motion of agitation of its 
molecules. Any cause which could introduce regularity 
into the motion of agitation, and marshal the molecules 
into order and method in their evolutions, might check or 
even reverse that tendency to diffusion of matter, motion, 
and energy, which is one of the most invariable jiheiiomena 
of nature, and to which Thomson has given the name of 
the dissipation of energy. 

Thus, when a sound-wave is passing through a mass of 


1 See F. Gallon, *'Ou Blood Relationship," /Voc. Roy. Soc., June 

la. 1872. 


air, this motion is of a certain definite type, and if left to 
itself the whole motion is passed on to other masses, of airi 
and the sound-wave passes on, leaving the air behind it 
at rest. Heat, on the other hand, never passes out of a 
hot IxxJy except to enter a colder body, so that the energy 
of sound'waves, or any other form of energy which is pro* 
jiagated so as to pass wholly out of one portion of the 
medium and into another, (^nnot be called heat. 

We have now to turn our attention to a class of molecular 
motions, wliich are as remarkable for their regularity as the 
motion of agitation is for its irregularity. 

It has been found, by means of the spectroscope, that 
the light emitted by incandescent substancas is different 
according to their state of condensation. When they are 
in an extremely rarefied condition the spectrum of their 
light consists of a set of shaqily-defined bright lines. As 
the substance approaches a denser condition the spectrum 
tends to become continuous, either by the lines beconrfng 
broader and less defined, or by new lines and bands appear- 
ing between them, till the spoctmm at length loses all its 
characteristics and becomes identical with that of solid 
bodies when raised to the same temperature. 

Hence the vibrating systems, which are the source of the 
emitted light, must be vibrating in a different manner in 
these two cases. Wlien the spectrum consists of a number 
of bright lines, the motion of the system must be com- 
lumnded of a corresponding number of types of haniionic 
vibration. 

In order that a bright lino may be sharply defined, the 
vibratory motion which produces it must be kept up in a 
perfectly regular manner for some liimdreds or thousands 
of vibrations. If tlie motion of each of the vibrating 
bodies is kept up only during a small number of vibiutions, 
then, however regular may "be the vibrations of each body 
while it lasts, the resultant disturbance of the luminiferous 
medium, when analysed by the j^rism, will be found to 
contain, besides the part due to the regular vibrations, 
other motions, depending on the starting and stopiiing of 
each particular vil)rating body, which will become manifest 
as a diffused luminosity scattered over the whole length of 
the spectrum. A spectrum of bright lines, therefore, 
indicates that the vibrating bodies when set in motion are 
allowed to vibrate in accordance with the conditions of 
their internal structure for some time before they are again 
interfered with by external forces. 

It appears, therefore, from spectroscopic evidence that 
each molecule of a rarefied gas is, during the greater part 
of its existence, at siicli a distance from all other molecules 
that it executes its vibrations in an undisturbed and regular 
manner. This is tlie same conclusion to which we were 
led by considerations of another kind at p. 39. 

We may therefore regard the bright lines in the spectrum 
of a gas os the result of the vibrations executed by the 
molecules while describing their free paths. When two 
molecules sejianite from one another after an encounter, 
each of them is in a state of vibration, arising from the 
unequal action on different parts of tlie same molecule 
during the encounter. Hence, though the centre of mass 
of the molecule describing its free path moves with uniform 
velocity, the jiarts of the molecule have a vibratory motion 
with respect to the centre of mass of the whole molecule, 
and it is the disturbance of the luminiferous medium com- 
municated to it by the vibrating molecules which constitutes 
the emittetl light. 

We may compare the vibrating molecule to a bell. 
When struck, the l>ell is set in motion. This motion is 
comiiounded of harmonic vibrations of many different 
periods, each of which acts on the air, producing notes of 
as many different pitches. As the bell communicates its 
j motion to the air, these vibrations necessarily decay, some 
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of tiheiafaster than Others, so that the sound contains fewer 
and fewer notes, tiU at last it is reduced to the fundamental 
note of the bell^ If we suppose that there are a great 
many bells precisely similar to each other, and that they 
are struck, first one and then another, in a perfectly 
irregular manner, yet so that, on an average, as many 
bells are struck in one second of time os in another, and 
also in such a way that, on an average, any one bell is not 
again struck till it has ceased to vibrate, then the audible 
result will appear a continuous sound, composed of the 
sound emitted by bells in all states of vibration, from the 
clang of the actual stroke to the final hum of the dying 
fundamental tone. 

But now lot the number of bells be reduced while the 
same number of strokes are given in a second. Each bell 
will now bo struck before it has ceased to vibrate, so that 
in the resulting sound there will be less of the fundamenbil 
tonef and more of the original clang, till at last, when the 
peal is reduced to one bell, on which innumerable hammers 
are continually plying their strokes all out of time, the 
sound will become a mere noise, in which no musical note 
can be distinguished. 

In the case of a gas we have an immense number of 
molecules, each of which ia set in vibration when it 
encounters another molecule, and continues to vibrate as 
it describes its free path. The molecule is a material 
system, the parts of which are connected in some definite 
way, and frotn the fact that tho bright lines of the 
emitted light have always the same wave-lengths, wo learn 
that the vibrations corresponding to these lines are always 
executed in the siime periodic time, and therefore the force 
tending to restore any part of the molecule to its ])osition 
of equilibrium in the molecule must be proportional to its 
displacement relative to that position. 

From the mathematical theory of the motion of such a 
system, it api)ears that the whole motion may be analysed 
into the following parts, which may be considered each 
independently fif the others : — In the first place, the centre 
of mass of the system moves with uniform velocity in a 
straight line. This velocity may have any value. In the 
second place, there may be a motion of rotation, the angular 
momentum of the system about its centre of mass remain- 
ing during the free path constant in magnitude and direc- 
tion. This angular momentum may have any value 
whatever, and its axis may have any direction. In the 
third place, the remainder of tho motion is made up of a 
number of component motions, each of which is an 
liarmonic vibration of a given ty|)e. In each type of 
vibration the periodic time of vibration is determined by 
the nature of the system, and is invariable for the same 
systdln. The relative amount of motion in different parts 
of the system is also determinate for each type, but the 
absolute amount of motion and the phase of the vibration 
of each ty{)e are determined by the particular circumstances 
of the last encounter, and may vary in any manner from 
one encounter to another. 

The values of the periodic times of the different types of 
vibration are given by the roots of a certain equation, the 
form of which depends on the nature of the connections of 
the system. In certain exceptionally simple cases, as, for 
instance, in that of a uniform string stretched between two 
fixed points, the roots of the equation are connected by 
simple arithmetical relations, and if the internal structure 
of a molecule had an analogous kind of simplicity, we 
might exjiect to find in the specirtim of the molecule a 

1 Part of tho energy of motion ia, in the case of the hell, dissipated 
in the substance of the bell in virtue of the viscosity of tho metal, and 
assumes the form of heat, but it is not necessary, for the purpose 
of illustration, to take this cause of the decay of vibrations into 
account. 
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series of bright lines, whose wave-lengths are in simple 
arithmetical ratios. 

But if we suppose the molecule to be constituted accord- 
ing to some different type, as, for instance, if it is an 
elastic sphere, or if it consists of a finite number of atoms 
kept in their places by attractive and repulsive forces, the 
roots of the equation will not be connected with each other 
by any simple relations, but each may be made to vary 
independently of the others by a suitable change of the 
connections of the system. Hence, we have no right to 
expect any definite numerical relations among tho wave- 
lengths of the bright lines of a gas. 

The bright lines of the spectrum of an incandescent gas 
are therefore due to the harmonic vibrations of the mole- 
cules of the gas during their free paths. The only efiect 
of the motion of the centre of mass of the molecule is to 
alter the time of vibration of the light as received by a 
stationary observer. When the molecule is coming towards 
the observer, each successive impulse will have a shorter 
distance to travel before it reaches his eye, and therefore 
the impulses will appe^ar to succeed each other more rapidly 
than if the molecule were at rest, and the contrary will be 
the case if the molecule is receding from the observer. 
The bright line corresponding to the vibration will there- 
fore be shifted in the spectrum towards the blue end when 
the molecule is a])proaching, and towards the red end when 
it is receding from the observer. By observations of the 
displacement of certain lines in the spectrum, Dr Huggins 
and others have measured the rate of approach or of 
recession of certain stars with respect to the earth, and Mr 
Lockyer has determined the rate of motion of tornadoes in 
the sun. But Lord llayleigh has pointed out that accord- 
ing to the dynamical theory of gases the molecules are 
moving hither and thither with so great velocity that, 
however narrow and sliarjdy defined any bright line due to 
a single molecule may be, the di8i)lacement of the line 
towards the blue by the approaching molecules, and 
towards the red by th(5 receding molecules, will produce a 
certain amount of widening and blurring of the lino in the 
spectrum, so that there is a limit to the sharpness of de- 
finition of the lines of a gas. The widening of the lines 
due to this cause will be in proportion to tho velocity of 
agitation of the molecules. It will be greatest for the 
molecules of smallest mass, as those of hydrogen, and it will 
increase with the temperature. Hence the measurement 
of the breadth of the hydrogen lines, such as C or F in 
the spectrum of the solar prominences, may furnish 
evidence that the temperature of the sun cannot exceed a 
certain value. 

On the Theory op Vortex Atoms. 

The equations which form the foundations of the 
mathematical theory of fluid motion were fully laid down 
by Lagrange and the great mathematicians of the end of 
last century, but the number of solutions of cases of fluid 
motion which had been actually worked out remained very 
small, and almost all of these belonged to a particular type 
of fluid motion, which has been since named the irrota- 
tional type. It had been shown, indeed, by Lagrange, 
that a perfect fluid, if its motion is at any time irrotational, 
will continue in all time coming to move in an irrotational 
manner, so that, by assuming that the fluid wtis at one 
time at rest, the calculation of its subsequent motion may 
be very much simplified. 

It was reserved for Helmholtz to point out the very 
remarkable properties of rotational motion in a homo- 
geneous incompressible fluid devoid ?f all viscosity. We 
must first define the physical properties of such a fluid. In 
the first place, it is a material substance. Its motion is 
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continuous in space and time, and if vfe follow any portion 
of it as it moves, the mass of that portion remains invari- 
able. These properties it shares with all material sub- 
stances. In the next place, it is incompressible. The 
form of a given portion of the fluid may cliange, but its 
volume remains invariable; in other words, the density of 
the fluid remains the same during its motion. Besides this, 
the fluid is homogeneous, or the density of all parts of the 
fluid is the same. It is also continuous, so tliat the mass 
of the fluid contained within any closed surface is always 
exactly proportional to the volume contiiine<l within that 
surface. This is equivalent to asserting that the fluid is 
not made up of molecules ; f<»r, if it Avere, the mass woidd 
vary in a discontinuous manner as tlie volume increases 
continuously, l>ecause first one and then another molecule 
would bo included within tlie closed surface. Lastly, it is 
a perfect fluid, or, in other Avoids, tlie stress between one 
portion and a contiguous portion is always normal to the 
surface whicli separates these portions, and this whether 
tho fluid is at rest or in motion. 

We have seen tliat in a molecular fluid the interdiffusion 
of the molecules causes mi in tea-diffusion of motion of 
difieVent parts of the fluid, so that the action betw’een 
contiguous parts is uo longer normal but in a direction 
tending to diminish their relative motion. Hence the 
[lerfect fluid cannot bo molecular. 

All tliat is necessary in order to form a correct mathe- 
matical theory of a material system is that its properties 
shall be clearly defined, and shall be consistent with each 
other. This is essential ; but w'hcther a substance having 
sucli properties actually exists is a question which comes to 
be considered only when w-o propose to make some practi- 
cal application of the results of the matlieniatical theory. 
The properties of our perfect liejuid arc clearly defined and 
consistent with each other, and from the mathematical 
theory W'o can dediuio remarkable results, some of Avhich 
may be illustrated in a rough AA-ay by means of fluids 
which are by no means perfect in tlie sense of not being 
viscous, such, for instamre, as air and AA^ater. 

' The motion of a fluid is said to be irrotatioiial when it 
is such tliat if a spherical jiortiou of the fluid were sud- 
denly solidified, tin? solid H]»liero so formed Avould not be 
rotating about any axis. When the motion of the fluid is 
rotational the axis and angular velocity of the rotation of 
any small part of the fluid are those of a (tmall spherical 
portion suddenly solidified. 

The matlieniatical expression of these definitions is as 
follows : — Let u, v, w be the compommts of the velocity of 
the fluid at the [loint ?/, 4 ), and let 

th div da ^da dv 

(b dy * ^ dx dz ^ ^ dy dx ' 

then a, /^, y are the components of the velocity of rotation 
of the fluid at the iioiut (r, y, :), Tlie axis of rotation 
is in the direction of tho resultant of a, and y, and 
the velocity of rotation, oi, is measureil by this resultant. 

A line drawn in the fluid, so that at every iKiint of the 
line 
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where a is the length of the lino up to the jioint ar, ;/, is 
called a vortex lino. Its direction coincides at every point 
with that of the axis of rotation of the fluid. 

We may now prove the theorem of Helmholtz, that the 
points of the fluid which at any instant lie in the same 
vortex line continue to He in the same vortex line during 
the whole motion of tlie fluid. 

The equations of m 6 tion«^)f a fluid are of the form 


iu ^ dp ^ dV ^ 


( 3 ). 


when p is the density, which in the case of 

ous incompressible fluid we m^y assume to be unity, jKe 

operator ^ represents the rate of variation of the symbol to 

Avhich it is prefixed at a point which is carried forward 
Avith the fluid, so that 
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p is the pressure, and V is the potential of external forces. 
There are two other equations of similar form in y and s. 
Differentiating the equation in y with respect to z, and 
that in z with respect to y, and subtracting the second from 
the first, Ave find 
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Performing the differentiations and remembering equa- 
tions ( 1 ) and also the condition of incompressibility, 


we find 
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Now, let us suppose a vortex line drawn in the fluid so 
as always to begin at the same particle of the fluid. The 
components of tho velocity of this point are u, v, w. Let 
us find those of a point on the moving vortex line at a 
distance ch from this point where 

da^iodtr . , . ( 8 ). 


The co-ordinates of this point are 

X + adfT , y -f fido- , z + ydtr . 
and the components of its velocity are 

+ . v + -^^d<r , »«+ 


(9). 

(10). 


Consider the first of these components. In 
equation (7) we may write it 

du , du , du . 
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But this represents the value of the component u oi the . 
velocity of the fluid itself at the same point, and the same 
thing may be proved of the other components. 

Hence the velocity of the second point on the vortex line* 
is identical with that of the fluid at that point. In other 
words, the vortex line swims along with the fluid, and is 
always formed of the same roAv of fluid particles. The 
vortex line is therefore no mere mathematical symbol, but 
has a physical existence continuous in time and space. 

By di&rentiating equations (1) with respect to a*, y, and 
z respectively, and adding the results, we obtain the equa- 
tion — 


da dB dy 
dx^ dy^ dx 


0 


(14). 


This is an equation of the same form with ( 6 ), which 
expresses the condition of fiow of a fluid of invariable 
density. Hence, if we imagine a fluid, quite independent 
of the original fluid, whose components of velocity are a, 
P, y, this imaginary fluid -will flow without altering its 
density. 

Now, consider a closed curve in space, and let vortezL 
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curve, lliese vortex lines will form a tubular surface, 
which is called a vortex tube or a vortex filament. Since 
the < omgiTin.r y flnld flows along the vortex lines without 
chahge of density, the quantity which in unit of time 
floVrs through any section of the same vortex tube must 

the same. Hence, at any section of a vortex tube the 
product of the area of the section into the mean velocity of 
rotation is the same. This quantity is called the strength 
of the vortex tube, 

A Vortex tube cannot begin or end within the fluid j for, 
if it did, the imaginary fluid, whose velocity components 
are a, % y, would be generated from nothing at the begin- 
ning of the tube, and reduced to nothing at the end of it. 
Hence, if the tube lias a beginning and an end, they must 
lie on the surface of the fluid mass. If the fluid is infinite 
the ^vortex tube must be infinite, or else it must return 
into itself. 

We have thus arrived at the following remarkable 
theorems relating to a finite vortex tube in an infinite 
fluid; — (1.) It returns into itself, forming a closed ring. 
We may therefore describe it as a vortex ring. (2.) It 
always consists of the same portion of the fluid. Hence 
its volume is invariable. (.3.) Its strength remains always 
the same. Hence the velocity of rotation at any section 
varies inversely os the area of that section, and that of any 
segment varies directly as the length of that segment. (4.) 
No part of the fluid which is not originally in a stete of 
rotational motion can ever enter into that state, and no jmrt 
of the fluid whoso motion is rotational can ever cease to move 
rotationally. (5.) No vortex tube can ever pass through 
any other vortex tube, or through any of its own convolu- 
tions. Hence, if two vortex tubes are linked together, 
they can never be separated, and if a single vortex tube is 
knotted on itself, it can never become untied. (6.) The 
motion at any instant of every part of the fluid, including 
the vortex ring^ themselves, may be accurately represented 
by conceiving an electric current to occupy the place of 
each vortex ring, the strength of the current being pro- 
portional to that of the ring. Tlie magnetic force at any 
point of space will then represent in direction and magni- 
tude the velocity of the fluid at the corresponding point of 
the fluid. 

These properties of vortex rings suggested to 8ir WUliam 
Thomson ^ the possibility of founding on them a new fonn 
of the atomic theory. The conditions which must be 
satisfied by an atom are — jiermanence in magnitude, capa- 
bility of internal motion or vibration, and a sufficient 
amount of possible characteristics to account for the differ- 
ence between atoms of different kinds. 

The small hard body imagined by Lucretius, and adopted 
by Newton, was invented for the express purpose of ac- 
counting for the permanence of the properties of bodies. 
But it fails to account for the vibrations of a molecule as 
revealed by the spectroscope. We may indeed suppose 
tlie atom elastic, but this is to endow it with the very j)ro- 
perty for the explanation of which, as exliibitod in aggre- 
gate bodies, the atomic constitution was originally assumed. 
The massive centres of force imagined by Boscovich may 
have more to recommend them to the mathematician, who 
has no scruple In supjiosing them to be invested with the 
power of attracting and repelling according to any law of 
the distance which it may please him to assign. Such 
centres of force are no doubt in their own nature indivisible, 
but then they are also, singly, incapable of vibration. To 
obtain vibrations we must imagine molecules consisting of 
many such centres, but, in so doing, the possibility of these 
. centres being separate altogether is again introduced. 

^ ** Oii Vortex Prw, Boy, Sac: Mdin.^ 18th February 1867. 
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Besides, it is in questionable scientific taste, after using 
atoms so freely to get rid of forces acting at sensible dis- 
tances, to make the whole function of tlie atoms an action 
at insensible distances. 

On the other hand, the vortex ring of Helmholtz, 
imagined as the true form of the atom by Tlioinson, satisfies 
more of the conditions than any atom hitherto imagined. 
In the first place, it is quantitatively ]>cnnanent, as regards 
its volume and its strength, — two independent quantities. 
It is also qualitatively pennanent as regards its degree of 
implication, whether knotteduess on itself or “linked- 
ness” with other vortex rings. At the same time, it is 
capable of infinite changes of form, and may execute 
vibrations of different periods, as wc know that molecules 
do. And the number of essentially diflerent implications 
of vortex rings may be very great without supposing the 
degree of implication of any of them very high. 

But the greatest recommendation of this theory, from a 
philosophical point of view, is that its succesS in explaining 
phenomena does not depend on tlie ingenuity with which 
its contrivers “save appearances,” by introducing first one 
hypothetical force and then another. When the vortex 
atom is once set in motion, all its properties are absolutely 
fixed and determined by the law's of motion of the primitive 
fluid, which are fully expressed in the fundamental eqiiationi|. 
The disciple of Lucretius may cut and carve his solid 
atoms in the hope of getting them to combine into worlds ; 
the follower of Boscovich may imagine new laws of force to 
meet the requirements of each new phenomenon ; but he 
who dares to plant his feet in the patli opened up by 
Helmholtz and Thomson has no such rbsources. His 
primitive fluid has no other i)roperties than inertia, invari- 
able density, and perfect mobility, and the method by which 
the motion of this fluid is to be traced is pure mathematical 
analysis. The difficulties of this method are enormous, but 
the glory of surmounting them would be unique. 

There seems to be little doubt that an encounter between 
two vortex atoms would be in its general character similar 
to those which we have already described. Indeed, the 
encounter between two smoke rings in nir gives a very 
lively illustration of the elasticity of vortex rings. 

But one of the first, if not the very first desideratum in 
a complete theory of matter is to exidain — first, mass, and 
second, gravitation. To exi)lain mass may seem an absurd 
achievement. We generally suppose that it is of the 
es.serice of matter to be the receptacle of momentum and 
energy, and even Thomson, in his definition of his primi- 
tive fluid, attributes to it the possession of mass. But 
according to Thomson, though the primitive fluid is the 
only true matter, yet that wdiich we call matter is not the 
primitive 4iuid itself, but a mode of motion of that primi- 
tive fluid. It is the mode of motion which constitutes the 
vortex rings, and which furnishes us with examples of that 
permanence and continuity of existence which we are 
accustomed to attribute to matter itself. Tlie primitive 
fluid, the only true matter, entirely eludes our perceiitions 
when it is not endued with tlie mode of motion which 
converts certain portions of it into vortex rings, and thus 
renders it molecular. 

In Thomson's theory, therefore, the mass of bodies 
requires explanation. We have to explain the inertia of 
what is only a mode of motion, and inertia is a property of 
matter, not of modes of motion. It is true that a vortex 
ring at any given instant has a definite momentum and a 
definite energy, but to show that bodies built up of vortex 
rings would have such momentum and energy as we know 
them to have is, in the present stated of the theory, a very 
difficult task. 

It may seem hard to say of an infant theory that it is 
bound to explain gravitation. Since the time of Newton. 
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the doctrine of gravitation haa been admitted and ex- 
l)ouiided, till it has gradually acquired the character rather 
of an ultimate fact than of a fact to be explained. 

It Hoems doubtful whether Lucretius considers gravita- 
tion to be an essential property of matter, as he seems to 
assert in the very remarkable lines — 

“ H^uTu si tantiiudem out in lanfln clonioro, qtmnturn 
CcirfKiris in pluniVx) est, ttint unafMri xif?ndoro i)ar (*st: 

Corjwris ofliciuiu est quoniani proinero onniia d^orHuni.’* 

-> '/><? Jlemtm Naf ura, i. 361. 

If this is the true oi>inion of Tnicretius, and if the down- 
ward flight of the atoms arises, in his view, from their own 
gravity, it seems very doubtful whether ho attributed the 
weight of sensilde bodies to the imi)aet of the atoms. 
The latter opinion is that of Le Sage, of Geneva, “pro- 
l)onnded in his Lvcnre Nrwtimien^ and in liis Traite 
de Phpsiqm published, along with a second 

treatise of his own, by Tierro Provost, of Geneva, in 
1818.^ The. tlieory of Jjc Sage is that the gravitation 
of bodies towards eacli otlier is caused by the impact of 
streams of atoms flying in all directions through space. 
These atoms he calls ultramundane corpuscules, because he 
con(!oivos them to come in all directions from regions far 
beyonil that ]»art of the system of the world wliich is in 
any way known to us. Ho sujiposcs each of them to be so 
small that a crdlision with another ultramundauo cor[m 8 - 
cule is an event of very rare occurrence. It is by striking 
against the molecules of gross matter that they discharge 
their function of drawing bcnlies towards each other. A 
body ])]aced by itself in free space and exposed to the 
impacts of these corpuscules would bo bandied about by 
them in all directions, but because, on the whole, it 
receives as many l)l()ws on one side as on another, it cannot 
th(;reby ac<]uire any sensible velocity. But if there arc 
two bodies in 8 [>ace, eacdi of them will screen the other 
from a (UM’tfiin jiroportion of tho corpuscular Ixunbardment, 
so that a smaller number of corpuscules wdll strike either 
body on that side which is next the otlier body, while the 
luimlier of corpuscules whi(?h strike it in other directions 
remains tlie same. 

Each body will therefore bo urged towards the other by 
the effect of tlie excess of the imjiacts it receive.s on the 
side furthest from the other. If we take account of the 
im])acts of those, corpuscules only which come directly from 
infinite space, and kiave out of consideration those which 
have already struck mundane bodies, it is easy to calculate 
the result on the two bodies, supjiosing their dimensions 
small conqiared with tho distance between them. 

The force of attraction would vary directly as the jiroduct 
of the areas of the sections of the bodies tiikeu normal to 
the distjinco and inversely as the .itjuare of thp distance 
between them. 

Now, the attraction of gravitation varies as the product 
of the masses of tlie bodies between which it acts, and 
inversely as tlie .S(|uari! of the distance between them. 
If, then, 'WO can imagine a constitution of bcnlies .such that 
this effective areas of the bodies are jiro[)orti()nal to their 
masses, we shall make tlie two laws coincide. Here, then, 
seems to be a jiath leading towards an ex|danation of the 
law of gravitation, which, if it can be shown to be in other 
respects consistent with facts, may turn out to be a royal 
road into the very aniana of science. 

Le 8 ag 0 himself shows that, in order to make the effec- 
tive area of a body, in virtue of which it acta as a screen 
to the streams of ultramundane corimscules, proportional to 
the mass of the body, whether the body be large or small, 
we must admit that the size of the solid atoms of the body 
is exceedingly small #t)mii%red with the distances between 

1 See also ConsUtutiim de la Matiire, &c., par le P. Leray, Paris, 
1869. 
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them, so that a very small proportion of the co^uscules 
are stopped even by the densest and largest bodies. We 
may picture to ourselves the streams of corpuscules coming 
in every direction, like light from a uniformly illuminated 
sky. We may imagine a material body to consist of a con- 
geries of atoms at considerable distances from each other, 
and we may represent this by a swarm of insects flying in 
the air. To an observer at a distance this swarm will be 
visible as a slight darkening of the sky in a certain quarter. 
This darkening will rejiresent the action of the material 
body in stoj>ping the flight of the corpuscules. Now, if the 
prox>ortioii of light stopj»ed by the swarm is very small, two 
such swarms will stop nearly the same amount of light, 
whether they are in a line with the eye or not ; but if one 
of them 8toi)s an appreciable proportion of light, there will 
not be so much left to be stopped by the other, and the 
effect of two swarms in a line "with the eye will be less 
than the sum of the two effects separately. ** 

Now, we know that the effect of the attraction of the sun 
and earth on tho moon is not appreciably different when 
the moon is eclipsed than on other occasions when full 
moon occurs without an eclii>8e. This shows that the 
number of tho corxmsciiles which are stopped by bodies of 
the size and mass of the earth, and even the sun, is very 
small conqiared with the number which jmss straight 
through the earth or the sun without striking a single 
molecule. To tho streams of corpuscules the earth and the 
sun are mere .systems of atoms scattered in 8j)ace, which 
present far more ox)euing8 than obstacles to their rectilinear 
flight. 

Such is the ingenious doctrine of Le Sage, by v/hich he 
endeavours to explain universal gravitation. Let us try 
to form some estimate of this continual bombardment of 
ultramundane corj)U8cules which is being ke^^t up on all 
sides of us. 

We have seen that tho sun stops but a very small frac- 
tion of tho cori)uscules wdiich enter it. The earth, being 
a smaller body, stops a still smaller propb'rtion of them. 
The prox)Ortion of those which are stopped by a small 
body, say a 1 lb shot, must be smaller still in an enormous 
degree, becaufee its thickness is exceedingly small comi^ared 
with that of the earth. 

Now, the weight of the ball, or its tendency towards the 
earth, is ])roduced, according to this theory, by the excess 
of the iiiq)acts of the corpuscule.s which come from above 
over the impacts of those which come from below, and 
have X)as8ed through the earth. Either of these quantities 
is an exc(5ediugly small fraction of the momentum of the 
whole number of cori>u8Cule8 which pass through the ball 
in a second, and their difference is a small fraction of 
either, and yet it is equivalent to the weight of a pound. 
The velocity of the corpuscules must bo enormously greater 
than that of any of the heavenly bodies, otherwise, as may 
easily bo shown, they would act as a resisting medium 
opposing the motion of the planets. Now, the energy of a 
moving system is half the jjroduct of its momentum into its 
velocity. Hence tho energy of the corpuscules, which by 
their impacts on the ball during one second urge it towards 
tho earth, must be a number of foot-pounds equal to the 
number of feet over which a coipuscule travels in a second, 
that is to say, not less than thousands of millions. But 
this is only a small fraction of the energy of all the impacts 
which the atoms of tho ball receive from the innumerable 
streams of corjmscules which fall upon it in all directions. 

Hence the rate at which the energy of the corpuscules 
is spent in order to mainkiin the gravitating prox>erty of a 
single {K)und, is at least millions of millions of foot-pounds 
per second. 

What becomes of this enormous quantity of energy 1 If 
the corpuscules, after striking the atoms, fly off with a 
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Telocity eqtsiU to that which they had before, they will 
carry their energy away with them into the ultramundane 
regiona. But if this be the case, then the corpuscules 
rebounding from the body in any given direction will be 
both in number and in velocity exactly equivalent to those 
which are prevented from proceeding in that direction by 
being deflected by the body, and it may be shown that this 
will be the case whatever be the shape of the body, and 
however many bodies nay be present in the field. Thus, the 
rebounding corpuscules exactly make up for those which 
are deflected by the body, and there will be no excess of 
the impacts on any other body in one direction or another. 

The explanation of gravitation, therefore, falls to the 
ground if the corpuscules are like perfectly elastic spheres, 
and rebound with a velocity of separation (Hjual to that of 
approach. If, on the other hand, they rebound with a 
smaller velocity, the effect of attraction between the bodies 
wfll no doubt be produced, but then we have to find what 
becomes of the energy which the molecules have brought 
with them but have not carried away. 

If any appreciable fraction of this energy is communicated 
to the body in the form of heat, the amount of heat so 
generated would in a few seconds raise it, and in like 
manner the whole material universe, to a white heat. 

' It has been suggested by Sir W- Thomson that the 
corpuscules may bo so constructed so to carry off their 
energy with them, provided tliat part of their kinetic energy 
is transformed, during impact, from energy <'f translation 
to energy of rotation or vibration. For this purpose the 
corpuscules must be material systeips, not mere i)oints. 
Thomson suggests that they are vortex atoms, which are 
set into a state of vibration at impact, and go off with a 
smaller velocity of translation, but in a state of violent 
vibmtion. He has also suggested the possibility of the 
vortex corpuscule regaining its swiftness and losing part 
of its vibratory agitation by communion with its kindred 
corpuscules in infinite space. 

We have flevoted more space to this theory than it seems 
to deserve, because it is ingenious, and because it is the 
only theory of the cause of gravitation which has been so 
fur developed as to be capable of being attacked and 
defended. It does not appear to us that it can account for 
the temperature of bodies remaining moderate while their 
atoms are exposed to the bombardment. The temperature 
of bodies must tend to ai)proacli that at which the avemge 
kinetic energy of a molecule of the body would bo equal to 
the average kinetic energy of an ultramundane corpuscule. 

Now, suppose a plane surface to exist which stops all the 
corpuscules. The pressure on this plane will be p ~ 
where M is the mass of a corpuscule, N the number in 
ufiit of volume, and u its velocity normal to the plane. 
Now, we know that the very greatest pressure existing in 
the universe must be much less than the pressure which 
would be exerted against a body which stops all the 
corjjuscules. We are also tolerably certain that N, the 
number of corpuscules which are at any one time within 
unit of volume, is small compared with tlie value of N for 
the molecules of ordinary bodies. Hence, must be 
enormous compared with the corresponding quantity for 
ordinary bodies, and it follows that the impact of the 
corpuscules would raise all bodies to an enormous tempera- 
ture. Wo may also observe tliat according to this theory 
the habitable universe, which wo are accustomed to regard 
as the scene of a magnificent illustration of the conservation 
of energy as the fundamental principle of all nature, is in 
reality maintained in working order only by an enormous 
expenditure of external power, which would be nothing 
less than ruinous if the supply were drawn from anywhere 
else than from the infinitude of space, and which, if the 
contrivances of the most eminent mathematicians should be 


found in any respect defective, might at any moment tear 
the whole universe atom from atom. 

We must now leave these speculations about the nature 
of molecules and the cause of gravitation, and contemplate 
the material universe as made up of molecules. Every 
molecule, so far as we know, belongs to one of a definite 
number of species. The list of chemical elements may be 
taken as re])resenting the known species which have been 
examined in the laboratories. Several of tliese have been 
discovered by means of the sj)ectrosi‘oi>e, and more may 
yet remain to be discovered in the same way. I'he spec- 
troscope has also been applied to analyse the light of the 
sun, the brighter stars, and some of the nebulae and comets, 
and has shown that the character of the light emitted by 
these bodies is similar in some cases to that emitted by 
ton'estrial molecules, and in others to light from wliiith the 
molecules have absorbed certain rays. In this way a 
considerable number of coincidences have been traced 
between the systems of lines belonging to particular 
terrestrial substances and corresponding lines in the si)ectra 
of the heavenly bodies. 

The value of the evidence furnished by such coincidences 
may be estimated by considering the degree of accuracy 
with which one such coincidence may be observed. The 
interval between the two lines which form Fraunhofer’s 
lino D is about the five hundredth part of the interval 
between B and G on Kirchhoff's scale. A discordance 
between the positions of two lines amounting to the tenth 
part of this interval, that is to say, the five thousandth 
part of the length of the bright part of the spectrum, 
would be very percei)tible in a spectroscope of moderate 
power. We may define the power of the spectro8co[)e to 
be the number of times which the sTiiallest measurable 
interval is contained in the length of the visible spectrum. 
Let us denote this by p. In the case we have supposed /> 
will be about 5000. 

If the spectrum of the sun contains n lines of a certain 
degree of intensity, the }>robability that any one line of the 
si>ectriim of a gas will coincide with one of these n lines is 


and when p is large compared with this becomes 

nearly If there are r lines in the spectrum of the 

gas, the probability that each and every one shall coincide 

ti"" 

with a lino in the solar spectrum is aiiproximatoly 

Hence, in the case of a gas whose spectrum contains several 
lines, we have to compare the results of two liypotheses. 
If a large amount of the gas exists in the sun, we have the 
strongest reason for expecting to find all the r lines in the 
solar spectrum. If it does not exist, the probability tliat 
r lines out of the n observed lines shall coincide with the 
lines of the gas is exceedingly small. If, then, we find all 
the r lines in their proper places in the solar spectrum, we 
have very strong grounds for believing that the gas exists 
in the su^ The probability that the gas exists in the sun 
is greatly strengthened if the character of the lines as to 
relative intensity and breadth is found to correspond in 
the two spectra. 

The absence of one or more lines of the gas in the solar 
spectrum tends of course to weaken the probability, but 
the amount to be deducted from the probability must 
depend on what we know of the variation in the relative 
intensity of the lines when the temperature and the 
pressure or the gas are made to vary. 

Coincidences observed, in ^he ettse of several terrestrial 
substances, with several systems of lines in the spectra of 
the heavenly bodies, tend to increase the evidence for the 
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doctrine that terrestrial substances exist in the, heavenly 
bodies, while the discovery of particular lines in a celestial 
spectrum which do not coincide with any line in a terres- 
trial s|K»ctrum does not much weaken the general argument, 
but rather indicates either that a substance exists in the 
heavenly body not yet detected by chemists on earth, or that 
the teinj)erature of tlie heavenly body is such that some 
substance, undeComposable by our methods, is there sj)lit 
up into components unknown to us in their Boi)arate state. 

We are thus led to believe that in widely-so]>arated jiarts 
of the visible universe molecules exist of various kinds, the 
molecules of each kind having their various jjeriods of 
vibratioti either identical, or so nearly identical that our 
spectroscopes cannot distinguisli them. We might argue* 
from this that these molecules are alike in all other 
respects, as, for instance, in mass. But it is sufficient for 
our present puqjose to observe that tlie same kind of 
molecule, say that of hydrogen, has the same set of periods 
of vibration, wliether we jjrocuro the liydrogen from water, 
from coal, or from meteoric iron, and that light, having the 
same sot of periods of vibration, comes to us from the sun, 
from Sirius, and from Arcturiis. 

The same kind of l easoning which led us to believe that 
hydrogen exists in the sun and stars, also loads us to believe 
that tlie molecules of liydrogen in all these bodies had a 
common origin. For a material system capable of vibra- 
tion may have for its periods of vibration any set of 
values whatever. The probability, therefore, that two mate- 
rial systems, cpiite independent of each other, shall have, 
to the degree of accuracy of modern si)ectroscopic measure- 
ments, the same set of jieriods of vibration, is so very small 
that we are forced to believe that the two systems are not 
independent of each other. When, instead of two such 
systems, we have innumerable multitudes all having the 
same set of jjeriods, the argument is immensely strength- 
ened. 

Admitting, then, that there is a real i*elation between 
any two molecules of hydrogen, let us consider what this 
relation may be. 

We may conceive of a mutual action between one body 
and another tending to assimilate them. Two clocks, for 
instance, will koe|) time with each other if connected by a 
wooden rod, though they have different rates if they were dis- 
connected. But oven if the properties of a molecule wore as 
callable of modification as those of a clock, there is no jiliysical 
connection of a sufficient kind between Sirius and Arcturus. 

Tlioro are also methods by which a large number of 
bodies differing from each other may be sorted into sets, so 
that those in each sot more or le.s8 resemble each other. 
In the manufacture of small shot this is done by making 
the shot roll down an inclined plane. The largest specimens 
acquire the greatest velocities, and are [>rojocted farther 
tlian the smaller ones. In this w^ay the various pellets, 
which differ both in size and in roundness, are sorted into 
different kinds, those belonging to each kind being nearly 
of the same size, and those which are not tolembly sphericed 
being rejected altogether. 

If the molecules were originally as various as th^e leaden 
i)eUets, and were afterwards sorted into kinds, we should 
have to account for the disa|)])eHmnce of all the molecules 
which did not fall under one of the very limited number 
of kinds known to us ; and to get rid of a number of 
indestructible bodies, exceeding by far the number of the 
molecules of all the recognised kinds, would be one of the 
severest labours ever proposed to a cosmogonist. 

It is well known that living beings may be grouiKjd into 
a certain number of species, defined with more or less preci- 
sion, and that it is difficult oibimpossible to find a series of 
individuals forming the links of a continuous chain between 
one 8|)ecies and another. In the case of living beings, 
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however/ the generation of individuals is 
on, each individual differing more or less from w 
liarents. Each individual during its whole life is under- 
going modification, and it either survives imd pto^ 
gates its species, or dies early, accordingly as it is m<ire» 
or less adapted to the circumstances of its environmeht. 
Hence, it has been found |K)Bsible to frame a theory of 
the distribution of organisms into species by means of 
generation, variation, and discriminigive destruction. But 
a theory of evolution of this kind cannbt be applied tp the 
case of molecules, for the individual molecules nei^er are 
bom nor die, they have neither [mrents nor offspring, and 
so far from being modified by their environment, we find 
that two molecules of the same kind, say of hydrogen, have 
the same properties, though one has been compounded 
with carbon and buried in the earth as coal for untold 
ages, while the other has been occluded *1 in the iron 
of a meteorite, and after unknown wanderings in the 
heavens has at last fallen into the hands of some terrestrial 
chemist. 

The process by which the molecules become distributed 
into distinct species is not one of which we know any 
instances going on at present, or of which we have as yet 
been able to form any mentsd representation. If we suppose 
that the molecules known to us are built up each of some 
moderate number of atoms, these atoms being all of them 
exactly alike, then we may attribute the limited number of 
molecular s]>ecie8 to the limited number of ways in Mdiich 
the primitive atoms may be combined so as to form a 
permanent system. 

But though tliis hypothesis gets rid of the difficulty of 
accounting for tlie indejKjndcnt origin of different species 
of molecules, it merely transfers the difficulty from the 
known moleimles to the primitive atoms. How did the 
atoms come to be all alike in those properties which are in 
themselves capable of assuming any value? 

If we adopt the theory of Boscovicli, and assert that the 
primitive atom is a mere centre of force, havfng a certain 
definite mass, we may get over the difficulty about the 
equality of the mass of all atoms by laying it down as a 
doctrine which cannot be disproved by experiment, that 
mass is not a quantity caj^able of continuous increase or 
diminution, but that it is in its own nature discontinuous, 
like number, the atom being the unit, and all masses being 
multiples of tliat unit. We have no evidence that it is 
jxissible for the ratio of two masses to be an incommensur- 
able quantity, for the incommensurable quantities in 
geometry are supjiosed to be traced put in a continuous 
medium. If matter is atomic, and therefore discontinuous, 
it is unfitted for the construction of iierfoct geometrical 
models, but in other respects it may fulfil its functions. ‘ 

But even if we adopt a theory which makes the equality 
of the mass of different atoms a result depending on the 
nature of mass rather than on any quantitative adjustment, 
tlie correspondence of the periods of vibration of actual 
molecules is a fact of a different order. 

Wo know that radiations exist having periods of vibration 
of every value between those corresponding to the limits 
of the visible spectrum, and probably far beyond these 
limits on both sides. The most powerful spectroscope can 
detect no gap or discontinuity in the spectrum of the light 
emitted by incandescent lime. 

The jieriod of vibration of a luminous particle is therefore 
a quantity which in itself is capable of assuming any one 
of a series of values, which, if not mathematically con- 
tinuous, is such that consecutive observed values differ 
from each other by less than the ten thousandth part of 
either. There is, therefore, notliing in the nature of time 
itself to prevent the period of vibration of a molecule from 
assuming any one of many thousand different obeervahle 
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iratiudd. liijBbt wMek the j^od of any particukr 

hind 6f vib^fion ia the relation which eubiaiats l^tween the 
oo^MH>ndlihg ^ displacement and the force of restitu- 
tion thereby ceiled into play, a relation involving constants 
of space and time as well as of mass. 

It is the equality of these space- and time-constants 
for*all molecules of the same kind which we have next to 
consider. We have seen that the very different circum- 
stances in which different molecules of the same kind have 
been placed have not, even in the course of many ages, 
produced any appreciable difference in the values of these 
constants. If, then, the various processes of nature to 
which these molecules have been subjected since the world 
began have not been able in all tliat time to produce any 
appreciable difference between the constants of one mole- 
cule and those of another, we are forced to conclude that it 
is not to the operation of any of these processes that the 
Uniformity of the constants is due. 

The formation of the molecule is tliereforo an event not 
belonging to that order of nature under which we live. 
It is an operation of a kind which is not, so far as we are 
aware, going on on earth or in the sun or the stars, 
either now or since these bodies began to be formed. 
It must be referred to the epoch, not of the formation of 
the earth or of the solar system, but of the establishment 
of the existing order of nature, and till not only these 
worlds and systems, but the very order of nature itself is 
dissolved, we have no reason to expect the occurrence of 
any operation of a similar kind. 

In the present state of science, therefore, we have strong 
reasons for believing that in a molecule, or if not in a 
molecule, in one of its component atoms, wo have something 
which has existed^^ithcr from eternity or at least from 
times anterior to the existing order of nature. But besides 
this atom, there are immense numbers of other atoms of 
the same kind, and the constants of each of these atoms 
are incapable of adjustment by any process now in action. 
Each is physically independent of all the others. 

Whether or not the conception of a multitude of beings 
existing from all eternity is in itself self-contradictory, the 
conception becomes palpably absurd when we attribute a 
relation of quantitative equality to all these beings. We are 
then forced to look beyond them to some common cause or 
common origin to explain why this singular relation of 
equality exists, rather than any one of the infinite number 
of possible relations of inequality. 

Science is incompetent to reason upon the creation of 
matter itself out of nothing. We have reached the utmost 
limit of our thinking faculties when we have admitted that, 
because matter cannot be eternal and self-existent, it must 
have been created. It is only when we contemplate not 
matter in itself, but the form in which it actually exists, 
that our mind finds something on which it can lay hold. 

That matter, as such, should have certain fundamental 
properties, that it should have a continuous existence in 
8i)ace and time, that all action should be between two 
pottions of matter, and so on, are truths which may, for 
aught we know, be of the kind which metaphysicians call 
necessary. We may use our knowledge of such truths for 
purposes of deduction, but we have no data for speculating 
on their origin. 


But the equality of the constants of the molecules is a 
fact of a very different order. It arises from a particular 
distribution of matter, a collocation^ to use the expression 
of Dr Chalmers, of things which we have no difficulty in 
imagining to have been arranged otherwise. But many of 
the ordinary instances of collocation are adjustments of 
constants, which are not only arbitrary in their own nature, 
but in which variations actually occur; and when it is 
pointed out that these adjustments are beneficial to living 
beings, and are therefore instances of benevolent design, it 
is replied that those variations which are not conducive to 
the growth and multiplication of living beings tend to their 
destruction, and to the removal thereby of the evidence of 
any adjustment not beneficial. 

The constitution of an atom, however, is such as to 
render it, so far as we can judge, independent of all the 
dangers arising from the strug^e for existence. Plausible 
reasons may, no doubt, be assigned for believing that if the 
constants had varied from atom to atom through any 
sensible range, the bodies formed by aggregates of such 
atoms would not have been so well fitted for the construc- 
tion of the world as the bodies which actually exist. But 
as we have no experience of bodies formed of such variable 
atoms this must remain a bare conjecture. 

Atoms have been compared by Sir J. Herschel to 
manufactured articles, on account of their uniformity. 
The uniformity of manufactured articles may be traced to 
very different motives on the jiart of the manufacturer. 
In certain cases it is found to be less expensive as regards 
trouble, as well as cost, to make a great many objects 
exactly alike than to adapt each to its special requirements. 
Thus, shoes for soldiers are made in large numbers without 
any designed adaptation to the feet of particular men. In 
another class of cases the unifprmity is intentional, and is 
designed to make the manufactured article more valuable. 
Thus, Whitworth^s bolts are made in a certain number of 
sizes, so that if one bolt is lost, another may be got at once, 
and accurately fitted to its place. Tlie identity of the arrange- 
ment of the words in the different copies of a document 
or book is a matter of great practical importance, and it is 
more perfectly secured by the process of printing than by 
that of manuscript copying. 

In a third class not a part only but the whole of the 
value of the object arises from its exact conformity to a 
given standard. Weights and measures belong to this 
class, and the existence of many well-adjusted material 
standards of weight and measure in any country furnishes 
evidence of the existence of a system of law regulating the 
transactions of the inhabitants, ^nd enjoining in all pro- 
fessed measures a confonnity to the national standard. 

There are thus three kinds of usefulness in manufactured 
articles — cheapness, serviceableness, and quantitative accu- 
racy. Which of these was present to the mind of Sir J. 
Herschel we cannot now positively aflfirm, but it was at 
least as likely to have been tlie last as the first, though it 
seems more probable that Jm meant to assert that a number 
of exactly similar things cannot be each of them eternal 
and self-existent, and must therefore have been made, and 
that he Used the Jphrase “ manufactured article ” to suggest 
the idea of their being made in great numbers, 
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ATOOl, one of the larger Sandwich Islands, in the The chief ports are Waimea and Hanalei. The island was 
North Pacific Ocean. Towards the N.E. and N.W. the one of the stations chosen for the observation of the transit 
country is rugged and broken, but to the southw^ard it is of Venus in 1874. It is nearly 40 miles in length, and 
more level. The hills rise from the sea with a gentle contains about 10,000 inhabitants. Long. 169“ 40' W., ^ 

accUvity, and, at a little distance back, are covered with lat. 21“ 67VN. 

wood ; the central peaks attain an elevation of 7000 feet. ATRATO, a river of Colombia, South America, which, 

■ III. 7 
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after a course of 250 miles, almost due N., for the most 
part through a low and swampy region, falls into the Gulf 
of llraba or Darien. The gold and platinum mines of 
Choco were on some of its affluents, and its sands are still 
auriferous. The river has attracted considerable attention 
in conne(;tion with schemes for the construction of a ship- 
canal across the isthmus. It is navigable for small vessels 
for about 1 40 miles. 

ATllEK or AttrtTck, a river wliicli rises in the moun- 
tains of Khorasan, and flows W. along tlie borders of Persia 
and the llussian possessions, till it falls in tlic south-etistem 
corner of the Caspian, a short distance to the N. of 
Ashurada. 

ATREUS, in Greek Legend^ a son of Peloj)s, had, with 
his brother Thyestes, settled in Mycerue, where he succeeded 
Eurystheus in the sovereignty, in wJiich he was secured 
by the |)osses8ioii of a lamb or ram with a golden fleece. 
His wife Aeropc^, a daughter of Minos, bribed by Thyestes, 
assisted the hitter to carry off the rarn. But Zeus, in the 
interest of Atnius, wrought a miracle, causing the sun 
which bc5f(»re had risen in the west to rise in the east. 
Thyestes was driven from Mycente, but returned to his 
brother begging to bo forgiven. Atrous, appearing to 
welcome him, invited Jiim to a banquet to oat of his own 
son, w’Jjom ho had slain. From tliis crime followed the ilia 
whicli befell Agamemnon, the son of Atreus (Aeschylus, 
A gam, J 5 8 3, f jll . ). 

ATRI or Atria, the ancient ITadria, a town of Naples, 
in the ]>r(jvince of Abruzzo Ulteriore I., situated on a steep 
mountain 5 miles from the Adriatic, and 18 miles 8.E. of 
Teramo. It is the see of a bishop, and has a cathedral, a 
parish church, and several coiiv(3nta and hosi)ital.s. It con- 
tains 9877 inhabitants. Remains of the ancient city have 
been discovered to the 8. of tlio present site, consisting of 
the ruins of a theatre and baths, with pavements, and vases 
of Greek manufacture. It was a very flonrisliing commercial 
port at an early period, Imt had declined into a small town 
in the time of Strabo. Its modern revival has boon 
furthered by the excavation of rusw canals. 

ATRIUM, the principal a|)artincnt in a Roman house, 
was entered tlirough tlie ostium or janua^ which opened 
off the vestilmlnm, a clear space between the middle of the 
hoU8(3 and the strtiet, formed by the projection of the two 
sides. It was generally (piadrangular in shape, and was 
roofed all over, with the exception of a sejuare opening, 
calle<l comjduviuiu., towards which the roofs sloped, and by 
which the rain-water wmis conducted down to a basin 
(impluvitmi) fix(?d in tlie floor. Tlio opening in the roof 
seems somctiuies to have been called impl avium (Terence, 
Eun., iii. 5; Phorm., iv. 4). In the early periods of 
Roman civilisation, the atrium was the common public apart- 
ment, and was iisijil for the reception of visitors and clients, 
and for ordinary doiu(.»Htic purtjoses, as cooking and dining. 
In it wore placed the ancestral pictures, the marriage-couch, 
the focus, or hearth, and generally a small altar. Here, 
too, were kept the Ifxiins at which the mistress of the house 
sat and span with lier maid-servants. At a somewhat later 
poriixl, and among tlie wealtliy, sejiarate apartments were 
built for kitchens and dining-rooms, and the atrium was 
kept as a general reception-room for clients and visitors. 
It a])pears sometimes to have been called cavmdium, but 
the relation of these two is somewhat oliscure. According 
to some aiitliorities, the cavmdium was simply the open 
space formed when the impluviuni was surrounded with 
pillars to support the roof ; according to others, the mvm- 
dium was really the principal room, to which the atrium 
served as an antechamber. 

Atrium, in Ecclesidkicali^ntiqmties, denotes an ojien 
place or court before a church. It consisted of a large area 
or square plat of ground, surrounded with a portico or 
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cloister, situated between the porch or vestibule and 
body of the church. In the centre was placed a fountain, 
wherein the worshippers washed their hands before enter- 
ing church. In the atrium those who were not suffered 
to advance farther, and more particularly the first class of 
penitents, stood to solicit the prayers of the faithful as 
they went into the church. It was also used as a burying 
ground, at first only for distinguished persons, but after- 
wards for all believers. 

ATROPHY (a priv., Tpo</>^, nourishment), a term in 
medicine used to describe a state of wasting due to some 
interference with the function of healthy nutrition. In 
the living organism there are ever at work changes involv- 
ing the waste of its component tissues, which render neces- 
sary, in order to the iireservation of life, the supply and 
proper assimilation of nutritive material. It is also essen- 
tial for the maintenance of health that a due relation exist 
between these processes of waste and repair, so that the 
one may not bo in excess of the other. When the appro- 
priation of nutriment exceeds the wtiste, hyjiertrophy or 
increase in bulk of the tissues takes place. (See Hypke- 
TROPHY.) When, on the other hand, the supply of nutritive 
matter is suspended or diminished, or when the power of 
assimilation is impaired, atrophy or wasting is the result. 
Thus the whole body becomes atrophied in many diseases ; 
and in old age every part of the frame, with the single 
exception of the heart, undergoes atrophic change. Atrophy 
may, however, affect single organs or parts of the b<xiy, 
irrespective of the general state of nutrition, and this may 
be brought about in a variety of ways. One of the most 
frecjuently observed of such instances is atrophy from 
disuse, or cessation of function. Thus, when a limb is 
deprived of the natural power of motiom either by paralysis 
or by painful joint disease, the conditi^ of exercise essen- 
tial to its nutrition being no longer fulfilled, atrophy of all 
its textures sooner or later takes place. The brain in 
imbeciles is frequently observed to be shrivelled, and in 
many cases of blindness there is atrophy of thd optic nerve 
and optic tract. This form of atrophy is likewise well 
exemplified in the case of those organs and structures of 
the body wliicli subserve important ends during foetal life, 
but which, ceasing to bo necessary after birth, undergo a 
sort of natural atrophy, such as tlie thymus gland, and 
certain vessels specially concerned in the foetal circulation. 
The uterus after parturition undergoes a certain amount 
of atrophy, and the ovaries, after the child bearing period, 
become shrunken. Atrojihy of a part may also be caused 
by interruption to its normal blood sujiply, as In the case 
of the ligature or obstruction of an artery. Again, long 
standing disease, by affecting the nutrition of an organ and 
by inducing the deposit of morbid products, may result in 
atrophy, os frequently happens in affections of the liver 
and kidneys. Parts that are subjected to continuous pres- 
sure are liable to become atrophied, as is sometimes seen 
ill internal organs wliicli have been pressed upon by 
tumours or other morbid growths, and is well illustrated in 
the case of the feet of Chinese ladies, wdiich are prevented 
from growing by persistent compression exercised from 
birth. Atrophy may manifest itself simply by loss of sub- 
stance ; but, on the other hand, it is often found to co-exist 
with degenerative changes in the textures affected and the 
formation of adventitious growth, so that the part .may not 
be reduced in bulk although atrophied as regards its proper 
structure. Thus, in the case of the heart, when affected 
with fatty degeneration, there is atrophy of the proper 
muscular texture, which, however, being largely replaced 
by fatty matter, the organ may undergo no diminution in 
volume, but may, on the contrary, be increased in size. 
Atrophy is usually a gradual and slow process, but some- 
times it proceeds rapidly. In the disease known by the 
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name of acuUt yellow atrophy of the liv^^ that organ under* 
goes such rapidly destructive change as results in its 
Sjhriiiking to half, or one-third, of its normal size in the 
coui^ of a few days. 

The term progressive muscular atrophy (synonyms, 
wasting ot creeping palsy) is applied to an affection of the 
rfuscular system, which is characterised by the atrophy 
and subsequent paralysis of certain muscles, or groups of 
muscles, and is associated with morbid changes in the 
anterior roots of the nerves of the spinal cord. This 
disease begins insidiously, and is often first observed to 
affect the rnuscles of one hand, generally the right. The 
attention of the sufferer is first attmcted by the power of 
the hand becoming weakened, and then there is found to 
be a wasting of certain of its muscles, particularly those of 
the ball of the thumb. Gradually other muscles in the 
^rms and legs become affected in a similar manner, their 
atrophy being attended with a corresponding diminution in 
power. Although sometimes arrested, this disease tends 
to progress, involving additional muscles, until in course 
of time the greater part of the muscular system is impli- 
cated, and a fatal result ensues. (j. o. a.) 

ATROPOS (a priv., and rptireiv, to turn), the oldest of 
the three Moirai, Parcie, or Fates. Her name. The ITiiJilter- 
able, indicates the part generally ]>layed by her, viz., that of 
rendering the decisions of her sisters irreversible or immut- 
able. This is the function ascribed to her by Plato 
X., 620), who also assigns to her supremacy over future 
events (617). Ancient authorities, however, are not 
unanimous in their distribution of the parts of the three 
sisters. Atropos is most frequently represented with scales, 
a sun-dial, or a cutting instrument, the ‘‘ abhorred shears,” 
with which she slits the thin-spun thread of life that has 
been placed on the spindle by Clothe and drawn off by 
Lachesis. See Paiioj5. 

ATTACHMENT, in Engluh Lmv^ is a process from a 
court of record, awarded by the justices at their discretion, 
on a bare suggestion, or on their own knowledge, and is 
properly grantablo in cases of contempt. It differs from 
arrest, in that he who arrests a man carries him to a person 
of higher power to be forthwith disposed of ; but he that 
attaches keeps the party attached, and presents him in 
court at the day assigned, as appears by the words of the 
writ. Another difference is, that arrest is only upon the 
body of a man, whereas an attachment is often upon his 
goods. It is distinguished from distress in not extending 
to lands, as the latter does ; nor does a distress ^ouch the 
body, as an attachment does. Every court of record has 
power to fine and imprison for contempt of its authority. 
Attachment being merely a process to bring the defendant 
before the court, is not necessary in eases of contempt in 
the presence of the court itself. Attachment will be 
granted against peers and members of Parliament, only for 
such gross contempts as rescues, disobedience to the Queen^s 
writs, and the like. Attachment will not lie against a 
corporation. The County Courts in this respect aro regu- 
lated by the 9 and 10 Viet. c. 95, § 113, and the 12 and 
13 Viet. c. 101, § 2. They can only punish for contempts 
committed in presence of the court, (See Contempt of 
Court.) Attachments are granted on a rule in the first 
instance to show cause, which must be personally served 
before it can be made absolute, except for non-payment of 
costs on a master’s allocatur, and against a sheriff for not 
obeying a rule to return a writ or to bring in the body. 
The offender is then arrested, and when committed will be 
compelled to answer interrogatories, exhibited against him 
by the party at whose instance the proceedings have been 
had I and the examination when taken is referred to the 
master, who reports Hiereon, and on the contempt being 
report^, the court gives judgment according to its dis- 
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cretion, in the same manner as upon a conviction for a 
misdemeanour at common law. Sir W. Blackstone observes 
that this method of making the defendant answer upon 
oath to a criminal charge is not agreeable to the genius 
of the common law in any other instance,” and it may 
be added that the elasticity of the legal definitions of 
contempt of court, especially with respect to com- 
ments on judicial proceedings, is the subject of much 
complaint. 

Attachment out of Chancery enforced answers 
and obedience to decrees and orders of that court, now 
merged in the High Court of Justice under the Judicature 
Act, 1873, and was made out without order upon an affi- 
davit of the due service of the process, Jrc., with whose 
requirements compliance was sought. A corporation, how- 
ever, is proceeded against by distringas and not by attach- 
ment. It was formerly competent to the plaintiff to 
compel the appearance of a defendant in Chancery by 
attachment, but the usual course was to enter appearance 
for him in case of default. By the pro|) 08 ed rules 
under the Judicature Act, 1873, a writ of attachment is 
to have the same force and effect as the old attachment 
out of Chancery. It is one of the modes of execution 
allowed for the recovery of property other than land or 
money. 

Attachment of the Forest is the proceeding in the 
Courts of Attachments, Woodmote, or Forty Days’ Courts, 
These courts have now fallen into absolute desuetude. They 
were held before the verderers of the royal forests in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom once in every forty days, for 
the purpose of inquiring into all offences against “vert 
and venison.” The attachment is by the bodies of the 
offenders, if taken in the very act of killing venison, or 
stealing wood, or j)reparing so to do, or by fresh and 
immediate pursuit after the act is done ; else they must be 
attached by their goods. These attachments were received 
by the verderers and enrolled, and certified under their 
seals to the Court of Justice seat, or Bweinmote, which 
formed the two superior of the forest courts. 

Attachment, Foreign, is an important custom prevail- 
ing in the city of London, whereby a creditor may attach 
iiionoy owing to his debtor, or property belonging to him in 
tlie possession of third parties. Tlie i>erson holding the pro- 
perty or owing the money must be within the city at the 
time of being served with the process, but all persons aro 
entitled to the benefit of the custom. TJie iJaintiff* having 
commenced his action, and made a satisfactory affidavit of 
his dobt, is entitled to issue attachment, whicli thereupon 
affects all tiio money or pro|)erty of tlio defendant in the 
Lands of the third party, who in tliese proceedings is called 
tlie garnishee. The garnishee, of course, has as against the 
attachment all the defences which would be available to 
him against the defendant, his alleged creditor. The 
garnishee may plead payment under the attachment, if 
there has been no fraud or (jollusion, in bar to an action 
by the defendant for his debt or jiroperty. The court to 
which this process belongs is the Alayor’s (.Aiurt of London, 
the procedure in which is regulated by 20 and 21 Viet. c. 
157. This custom, and all proceedings relating thereto, 
are expressly exempted from the operation of tlie Debtor’s 
Act, 1869. Similar customs exist in Bristol and a few 
other towns in England, and also in Scotland. See 
Arrest and Arrestment. 

Attachment of Debts. — It was suggested by the 
common law commissioners in 1853 that a remedy 
analogous to that of Foreign Attachment might be made 
available to creditors, after jud^ent, against debts due to 
their debtors. Accordingly^, the Common Law Procedure^ 
Act, 1864, enacted that any creditor, having obtained 
judgment in the superior courts, should have an order that 
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the judgment debtor might be examined as to any debts Attainder are legulatiniaiimsi^ and the consent of 
due and owing to him be^re a master of the court. On Lords, and Commons is therefore necessary. , r 

affidavit that the judgment was still unsatisfied, and that ATTALIA, an ancient city of Patophylia, which derivea 
any other person within the jurisdiction was indebted to its name from Attains IL, king^ of PerjD^p* It 
the judgment debtor, the judge was erajK)wered to attach seems to have been a place of comderable importtocei^ 
all debts due from such third person (called th^ gamuhee) and is most probably to be identified with the modem 
to the judgment debtor, to answer the judgment debt. Adalia, Antalm, or Sataliah, as it is variously called. See 
This order binds the debts in the hands of the garnishee, Sataliah. 

and if ho does not dispute his liability execution issues ATTAR, or Otto, of Eosxs, a well-known perfume of 
against him at once. If he disputes his liability the great strength, is an essential oil of roses, prepared chiefly 
question must be tried. Payment by the garnishee or in Hindustan and Persia. See Oils and PsaFUMKaY. 
execution against him is a complete discharge as against ATTENTION, in PsycJiologp^ may be defined as the 
the judgment debtor. These ])ro visions were, by an order concentration of consciousness, or the direction of mental 
in Council of 18th Nov. 1867, extended to the County energy upon a definite object or objects. By means of it 
Courts. (By 33 and 34 Viet. c. 30, it is enacted tliat no we either bring within the circle of our conscious Ufeper^ 
order for the attacliinent of the wages of any servant, eeptions and ideas which would not others ise have risen 
labourer, or workman shall be made by the judge of any from their obscurity, or I'ender clearer and more distinc^^ 
court of record or inferior court.) The proposed rules and some of those already under notice. Its mode of operation 
regulations under the Judicature Act, 1873, retain the and the effects produced by it may be compared with the 
process for atta< 3 hinent of debts as established by the Pro- concentration of visual activity on some definite part of 
cedure Act of 1864. the field of vision, and the clearer perception of the 

ATTAINDER, in the e/ was the imme- limited portion which is thereby attained.. In both 
diate and inHCi)arable consequence from the common law cases the result is brought about, not by effecting any 
upon the sentence of death. When it was clear beyond all change in the perceptions themselves, but simidy by isolat- 
dispute that the criminal was no longer fit to live, he was ing them, and considering them to the exclusion of all 
called attaint^ aUtneius, stained or blackened, and could other objects. Since all consciousness involves discrimina- 
not, before tlie 6 and 7 Viet. c. 85, § 1, be a witness in tion, i.^., isolation of one object from others, it involves 
any court. This attainder took place after judgment of ’ attention, w’hich might therefore be defined as the neces- 
doath, or upon such circumstances as were equivalent to sary condition of consciousness. Such a definition is, 
judgment of death, such as judgment of outlawry on a however, too general, and throws no light upon the nature 
cajutal crime, pronounced for absconding from justice, of the process whereby our mental energy is strengthened 
Conviction without judgment was not followed by attainder, in particular cases. This increase of force, when conscious- 
The consequences of attainder were — Forfeiture ; ness is directed to any one object to the exclusion of others, 
Corruption of blood. On attainder for treason, the criminal is partly to be explained by reference to the general law 
forfeited to the Crown his lands, rights of entry on lands, that, as the amount of intellectual energy at our disposal is 
and any interest he might have in lands for his own life limited, the greater the number of objects over which it is 
or a term of years. For murder, the oftbnder forfeited to spread, the less will each receive, plnrihtis minor 

the Crown the profit of his freeholds during life, and in the ad singula sensus ; and conversely, the greater the con- 
case of lands held in fee-simple, the lands themselves centration, the fewer must be the objects attended to. 
for a year and a day ; subject to this, the lands escheated In addition to this general law of limitation, there are 
Ijb the lord of the foe. These forfeitures related back to special circumstances which determine the amount of 
tlie time of the offence committed. Forfeitures of goods ’ consciousness we shall bestow on any object. In the first 
and chattels ensued not only on attainder, but on conviction place, there are certain mechanical influences only partly 
for a felony of any kind, or on flight from justice, and had no subject to the will, such are the force or vividness of the 
relation backwards to the time of the oftence committed, impression, the interest attaching to an object, the trains 
By corruption of Idood, “ both upwards and downwards,” of associated ideas excited, or the emotions roused by 
the attainted person could neither inherit nor transmit its contemplation. There is, secondly, an exercise of voli- 
lands. The lands escliotited to the lord of the fee, subject tion employed in fixing the mind upon some definite 
to the Crown’s right of forfeiture. The doctrine of object; this is a purely voluntary act, which can be 
attainder lias, however, ceased to bo of much importance, strengthened by habit, is variable in different individuals, 
By the 33 and 34 Viet. c. 23, it is enacted that henceforth and to which, as being its highest stage, the name Atten- 
no confession, verdict, inquest, conviction, or judgment of tion is sometimes restricted. The general law of the 
or for any treason or felony, or felo de se^ shall cause any limitation of conscious activity, pointed out above, throws 
attainder or corruption of blood, or any forfeiture or escheat, considerable light on the nature of abstraction and its 
Sentence of death, penal servitude, or imprisonment with relation to Attention. It is clear that concentration of 
hard labour for more than twelve months, after conviction consciousness upon any one attribute or attributes of an 
for treason or felony, disqualifies from holding or retaining a object involves withdrawal of consciousness from all other 
seat in Parliament, public offices under the Crown or other- attributes. This withdrawal is, logically and etymologically, 
wise, right to vote at elections, &c., and such disability is to Abstraction, which is thus the negative side of Attention, 
remain until the punishment has been suffered or a ]>ardon or, os Hamilton expresses it, the two processes form the 
otitained. Provision is made for the due administration of negative and positive poles of the same mental act. 
convicts’ estates, in the interests of themselves and their ATTERBOM, Peb Daniel Amapeits, a Swedish 
families. Forfeiture consequent on outlawry is exempted poet, was born. in Ostergothland in 1790, studied in the. 
from the provisions of the Act. University of Upsalafrom 1805 to 1815, became Professor 

Bills of Attainder in Parliament ordinarily commence of Philosophy there in 1828, and died in 1865, He was the 
in the House of Lords ; the proceedings are the same as leader in the great romantic movement which revolutionised 
on other bills, but the pai^ies affected by them may appear Swedish literature. In 1807, when in his 17th year, he 
^by counsel and witnesses in both Houses. In the case of founded at Upsala an artistic society, called the Aurora 
an impeachment, the House of Commons is prosecutor and League, the members of which included Palmblad;£lgstrdm| 
the House of Lords judge; but proceedings by Bill of Hedborn, and other youths, whose names were destined to 
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titke a foremost rank in the balles-lettres of their generation, 
/their flint news|)a^^^ was a crude effort, soon 

abandoned, but in 1810 there be^n to appear a journal, 
FoBforvMy ^ted by Atterboin, which lasted for a consider^ 
able time; and finds a place in classic Swedish litemture. 
It consisted entirely of poetry and ©sthetico-polemical 
essa;^; it introduced the study of the newly-arisen 
Bomantic school of Germany, and formed a vehicle for the 
early works, not of Atterbom only, but of Hammarskold, 
Damgren, Falmblad, and other eminent poets. Among 
Atterbom^s independent works the most celebrated is 
L^cJoBalighettns '6 {The Foriunatt Island), a romantic drama 
of extraordinary beauty, published in 1823. Before this 
he had published a cycle of lyrics, The Flowers, of a 
my^stical character, somewhat in the manner of Novalis. 
Of a great drama, bl& (The Blue Bird), only a 

fragment is preserved, but what exists is among the most | 
Exquisite of his writings. As a purely lyrical poet he has 
not been excelled in Sweden, but his popularity has been j 
endangered, partly by his weakness for allegory and | 
symbolism, partly by his consistent adoption of the 
mannerisms of Tieck and Novalis. His renown during 
his lifetime was unbounded. 

ATTERBURY, Francis, a man who holds a con- 
spicuous place in the political, ecclesiastical, and literary 
history of England, wns born in the year 1662, at Middle- 
ton in Buckinghamshire, a parish of which his father was 
rector, Francis was educated at Westminster School, 
and carried thence to Christ Church a stock of learning 
which, though really scanty, he through life exhibited with 
such judicious ostentation that superficial observers believed 
his attainments to be immense. At Oxford, his parts, his 
taste, and his bold, contemptuous, and imperious spirit 
soon made him conspicuous. Hero he published, at twenty, 
his first work, a translation of the noble poem of Absalom 
and Ahithophel into Latin verse. Neither the style nor the 
versification of the young scholar was that of the Augustan 
ago. In English composition ho succeeded much better. 
In 1687 he distinguished himself among many able men 
who wrote in defence of the Church of England, then 
persecuted by James 11. , and calumniated by apostates who 
had for lucre quitted her communion. Among these 
apostates none was more active or malignant than Obadiah 
Walker, who was master of University College, and who 
had set up there, under the royal patronage, a press for 
printing tracts against the established religion. In one of 
these tracts, written apparently by Walker himself, many 
aspersions were thrown on Martin Luther. Atterbury 
undertook to defend the great Saxon Reformer, and |>er- 
formed that task in a manner singularly characteristic. 
Whoever examines his reply to Walker will be struck by 
the contrast between the feebleness of those parts which 
are argumentative and defensive, and the vigour of those 
parts which are rhetorical and aggressive. The Papists 
were so much galled by the sarcasms and invectives of the 
young polemic, that they raised a cry of treason, and 
accused him of- having, by implication, called King Janies 
a Judas. 

After the Revolution, Atterbury, though bred in the 
doctrines of non-resistance and passive obedience, readily 
swore fealty to the new Government. In no long time he 
took holy orders. He occasionally preached in London 
with an eloquence which raised bis reputation, and soon 
had the honour of being appointed one of the royal 
chaplains. But he ordinarily resided at Oxford, where he 
took an active part in academical business, directed the 
classical studies of the undergraduates of his college, and 
was .the chief adviser and assistant of Dean Aldrich, a 
divine now chiefly remembered by his catches, but renowned 
among hk contemporaries as a scholar, a Tory, and a High- 
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Churchman. It was the practice, not a very judicious 
practice, of Aldrich, to employ the most promising youths 
of his college in editing Greek and Latin books. Among 
the studious and well-disposed lads who were, unfortunately 
for themselves, induced to become teachers of philology 
when they should have been content to be learners, was 
Charles Boyle, son of the earl of Orrery, and nephew of 
Robert Boyle, the groat experimental philosopher. The 
task assigned to Charles Boyle was to prepare a new edition 
of one of the most worthless books in existence. It was a 
fashion among those Greeks and Romans wl)o cultivated 
rhetoric as an art, to compose epistles and harangues in the 
names of eminent men. Some of these counterfeits are 
fabricated with such exquisite taste and skill, that it is 
the highest achievement of criticism to distinguish them 
from originals. Others are so feebly and rudely executed, 
that they can hatdly impose on an intelligent schoolboy. 
The best specimen which has come down to us is perhaps 
the Oration for MarceUus, such an imitation of Tully's 
eloquence as Tully would himself have read with wonder 
and delight. The worst specimen is perhaps a collection of 
letters purporting to have been written by that Phaloris who 
governed Agrigentum more than 500 years before the 
Christian era. The evidence, both internal and external, 
against the genuineness of these letters is overwhelming. 
When, in the 15tli century, they emerged, in company with 
much that was far more valuable, from their obscurity, 
they were pronounced sjnirious by Poiitian, the greatest 
8-holar of Italy, and by Erasmus, the greatest scholar on 
our side of the Alps. In truth, it would be as easy to 
|>ersuadc an educated Englishman, that one of Johnson’s 
Ramblers was the work of William Wallace, as to })crsuade 
a man like Erasmus, that a pedantic exercise, composed 
in the trim and artificial Attic of the time of Julian, was 
a despatch written by a crafty and ferocious Dorian, who 
roasted people alive many years before there existed a 
volume of prose in the Greek language. But though 
Christ Church could boast of many good Latinists, of 
many good English writers, and of a greater number of 
clever and fashionable men of the world than belonged to 
any other academic body, there was not then in the college 
a single man capable of distinguishing between the infancy 
and the dotage of Greek literature. So superficial, indeed, 
was the learning of the rulers of this celebrated society, 
that they were charmed by an essay which Sir William 
Temple published in praise of the ancient writers. It now 
seems strange, that even the eminent public services, tJie 
deserved popularity, and the graceful style of Temple, 
should have saved so silly a j)crformance from universal 
contempt. Of the books which he most vehemently 
eulogised, his eulogies proved that he knew nothing. In 
fact, he could not read a line of the language in which 
they were written. Among many other foolish things, ho 
said that the letters of Phalaris were the oldest letters and 
also the lx>st in the world. Whatever Temple wrote 
attracted notice. Peoi)le who had never heard of the 
Epistles <f Phalaris began to inquire about them. Aldrich, 
who knew very little Greek, took the word of Temple who 
knew none, and desired Boyle to prepare a new edition of 
these admirable compositions which, liaving long slept in 
obscurity, had become on a sudden olijects of general 
interest. 

The edition was prepared with the help of Atterbury, 
who was Boyle’s tutor, and of some other members of the 
college. It was an edition such as might be expected 
from people who would stoop to edit such a book. The 
notes were worthy of the text ; the Latin version worthy 
of the Greek original. The ^lume would have been 
forgotten in a month, had not a misunderstanding about 
a znanuscript^ arisen between the young editor and the 
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greatest scholar that had appeared in Europe since the 
revival of letters, Richard Bentley* The manuscript was 
in Bentley's keeping. Boyle wished it to be collated. A 
inischief-iuaking bookseller informed him that Bentley had 
refused to lend it, which was false, and also that Bentley 
had spoken contemptuously of the letters attributed to 
I’luilaris, and of the critics who were taken in by such 
counterfeits, which was perfectly true. Boyle, much 
provoked, paid, in his preface, a bitterly ironical compli- 
ment to Bentley's courtesy. Bentley revenged himself by 
a short dissertation, in which he ])roved that the epistles 
were spurious, and the new edition of them worthless ; 
but he treated Boyle i>er8oiially with civility as a young 
gentleman of groat hopes, whose love of loiiriiing was highly 
commendable, and who deserved to have had better 
instructors. 

Few things in literary history are more extraordinary 
than the storm w’liich this little dissertation raised. 
Bentley had treated Boyle witli forbearance ; but he had 
troiited Christ Church with contempt; and the Christ 
Chnrchnion, wherever dispersed, were as much attached to 
their college as a Scotc.hinan to his country, or a Jesuit to 
his order. Their influence was great. They were dominant 
at Oxford, |)()werful in the Inns of Court and in the College 
of PliysiciaiiH, conspicuous in I'arliament and in the 
literary and fashionable circles of London. Their unani- 
mous cry was that the honour of the college must be 
vindicated, tliat tlie insolent Cambridge pedant must be put 
down. I'oor Boyle was unequal to the task, and disinclined 
to it. It was, therefore, assigned to his tutor Atterbnry. 

Tlie answer to Bentley, which bears the name of Boyle, 
but which was, in truth, no more the work of Boyle than 
the letters to which the controversy related were tlie work 
of Phalaris, is now read only liy the curious, and will in all 
probaliility never be rejirinted again. But it Jiad its day 
of noisy popularity. It was to bo found not only in the 
studies of men of letters, but on the' tables of the most 
lirilliant drawing-rooms of Hoho S<iuare and Oovent Garden. 
Even the beaux and cocpiottes of that age, the Wildairs 
and the Lady Lure wells, the Mirabells, and the Millainants, 
congratulated each other on the way in which the gay 
young gentleman, whoso erudition sate so easily upon him, 
and who wrote with so much iileasantry and good breed- 
ing about the Attic dialect and the anapeoatic measure, 
Sicilian talents and Thericlean cups, had bantered the 
queer prig of a doctor. Nor was the applause of the 
multitude undeserved. The book is, indeed, Atterbury's 
masterpiece, and gives a higher notion of his powers than 
any of those wprks to which he put his name. That ho 
was altogether in the wrong on the main question, and on 
all the collateral questions springing out of it, that his 
knowledge of the language, the literature, and the history 
of Greece, was not equal to what many freshmen now 
bring up every year to Cambridge and Oxford, and that 
some of his blunders seem rather to deserve a flogging 
than a refutation, is true ; and therefore it is that his 
performance is, in the highest degree, interesting and 
valuable to a judicious reader. It is good l)y reason of its 
exceeding badness. It is the most extraordinary instance 
that exists of the art of making much show with little 
ijubstance. There is no difllculty, says the steward of 
Moli6re's mise»*, in giving a fine dinner with plenty of 
money : the really great cook is he who can set out a 
banquet with no money at all. That Bentley should have 
written excellently on ancient chronology and geography, 
on the dovelojimont of the Greek language, and the origin 
of the Greek drama^ is not strange. But that Atterbury 
should, during some yeiS’s, l^ive been thought to have 
treated these subjects much better than Bentley, is strange 
indeed. It is true that the champion of Christ Church 


had all the help which the most celebrated members of 
that society could give him. Smalridge contributed 
some very good wit; Friend and others some very bad 
archeeology and philology. But the greater part of the 
volume was entirely Atterbury’s : what was not his own 
was revised and retouched by him; and the whole beaia 
the mark of his mind — a mind inexhaustibly rich in all the 
resources of controversy, and familiar with all the artiflees 
which make falsehood look like truth, and ignorance like 
knowledge. He had little gold ; but he b^t that little 
out to the very thinnest leaf, and si)read it over so vast a 
surface, that to those who judged by a glance, and who 
did not resort to balances and tests, the glittering heap of 
worthless matter which lie produced seemed to be an 
inestimable treasure of massy bullion. Such arguments as 
he had he placed in the clearest light. Where he had no 
arguments, he resorted to personalities, sometimes serious^ 
generally ludicrous, always clever and cutting. But, 
whether he was grave or merry, whether he reasoned or 
sneered, his style was always pure, polished, and easy. 

Party spirit then ran high ; yet though Bentley ranked 
among Whigs, and Christ Church was a stronghold of 
Toryism, Whigs joined with Tories in applauding Atter- 
bury's volume. Garth insulted Bentley, and extolled 
Boyle in lines which are now never (juoted except to be 
laughed at. Swift, in his Battle of the Books, introduced 
with much ])leasantry Boyle, clad in annour, the gift of all 
the gods, and directed by Apollo in the form of a human 
friend, for whose name a blank is left which may easily be 
filled up. The youth, so accoutred and so assisted, gains 
an easy victory over his uncourteous and boastful antago- 
nist. Bentley, meanwhile, was supported by the conscious- 
ness of an immeasurable superiority, and encouraged by 
the voices of the few who were really competent to judge 
the combat. “ No man,” he said, justly and nobly, “was 
ever written down but by himself.” He 8i)ent two years 
in preparing a reply, which will never cease to bo reaci and 
prized while the literature of ancient Greece is studied in 
any part of the world. This reply proved not only that 
the letters ascribed to Phalaris were spurious, but that 
Atterbury, with all hii^ wit, his eloquence, his skill in con- 
troversial fence, was the most audacious pretender that 
ever wrote about what he did not understand. But to 
Atterbury this exposure was matter of indifference. He 
was now engaged in a dispute about matters far more 
im])ortant and exciting than the laws of Zaleucus and the 
laws of Charondas. The rage of religious factions was 
extreme. High Church and Low Church divided the 
nation. The great majority of the clergy were on the 
High Church side ; the majority of King William's bishops 
were inclined to latitudinarianism. A dispute arose be- 
tween the two parties touching the extent of the powers 
of the Lower House of Convocation. Atterbury thrust 
himself eagerly into the front rank of the High Churchmen. 
Those who take a comprehensive and impartial view of his 
whole career will not be disposed to give him credit for 
religious zeal. But it was his nature to be vehement and 
pugnacious in the cause of every fraternity of which he 
was a member. He had defended the genuineness of a 
spurious book simply because Christ Church had put forth 
ail edition of that book ; he now stood up for the clergy 
against the civil power, simply because he was a clergy- 
man, and for the priests against tlie episcopal order, simply 
because he was as yet only a jiriest. He asserted the 
pretensions of the class to which he belonged in several 
treatises written with much wit, ingenuity, audacity, and 
acrimony. In this, as in his first controversy, he was 
o})posed to antagonists whose knowledge of the subject in 
dispute was far superior to his ; but in this, as in Ins first 
controversy, he imposed on the multitude by Iwld assertion, 
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by saxeasmi by declamation^ and, above all, by his peculiar 
knack of e:diibiting a little erudition in such a manner as 
to make it look like a great deal* Having passed himself 
off on the world as a greater master of classical learning 
than Bentley, he now passed himself off as a greater 
master of ecclesiastical learning than Wake or Gibson. 
By* the great body of the clergy he was regarded as the 
ablest and most intrepid tribune that had ever defended 
their rights against the oligarchy of j^relates. The l^wer 
House of Convocation voted him thanks for his services ; 
the University of Oxford created him a doctor of divinity ; 
and soon after the accession of Anne, while the Tories still 
had the chief weight in the Government, he was promoted 
to the deanery of Carlisle. 

Soon after he had obtained this preferment the Whig 
party rose to ascendency in the sbite. From that imrty 
could expect no favour. Six years elapsed before a 
change of fortune took place. At length, in the year 1710, 
the prosecution of Saclicverell produced a formidable 
explosion of High Church fanaticism. At such a moment 
Attorbury could not fail to be conspicuous. His inordinate 
zeal for the body to which he belonged, his turbulent and 
aspiring temper, his rare tiilents for agitation and for 
controversy, were again signally displayed. He boro a 
chief part in framing that artful and eloquent speech 
which the accused divine pronounced at the bar of the 
Lords, and which presents a singular contrast to the absurd 
and scurrilous sermon which had very unwisely been 
honoured with impeachment. During the troubled and 
anxious months which followed the trial, Atterbury was 
among the most active of those pamphleteers who inflamed 
the nation against the Wliig ministry and the Whig Parlia- 
ment. When the ministry had been changed and the 
Parliament dissolved, rewards were showered ui)on him. 
The Lower House of Convocation elected him prolocutor. 
The Queen api)ointed him dean of Christ Church on the 
death of his old friend and patron Aldrich. The college 
would have preferred a gentler ruler. Nevertheless, the 
new head was received with every mark of honour. A 
congratulatory oration in J^atin was addressed to him in 
the magnificent vestibule of the hall ; and he in reply 
l)rofessed the wannest attachment to the venerable house 
in which he had been educated, and paid many gracious* 
compliments to those over whom he was to preside. But 
it was not in his nature to be a mild or an equitable gover- 
nor. He had left the chapter of Carlisle distracted by 
quarrels. He found Christ Church at peace ; but in three 
months his despotic and contentious temper did at Christ 
Church what it had done at Carlisle. Ho was succeeded 
in both his deaneries by the humane and accomplished 
Smalridge, who gently complained of the state in which 
both had been left. “Atterbury goes before, and sets 
everything on fire. I come after him with a bucket of 
water.*' It was said by Atterbury *s enemies that he was 
made a bishop because he was so bad a dean. Under his 
administration Christ Church was in confusion, scandalous 
altercations took place, opprobrious words wore exchanged ; 
and there was reason to fear that the great Tory college 
would be ruined by the tyranny of the great Tory doctor. 
He was soon removed to the bishopric of Rochester, which 
was then always united with the deanery of Westminster, 
Still higher dignities seemed to be before him. For, 
though there were many able men on the Episccqml bench, 
there were none who equalled or approached him in parlia- 
mentary talents. Had his party continued in power it is 
not improbable that he would have been raised to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. The more splendid his 
prospects the more reason he had to dread the accession of 
a family which was well known to be partial to the Whigs, 
Theife is every reason to believe that he was one of those 


{^liticians who hoped that they might be able, daring the 
life of Anne, to prepare matters in such a way that at hei 
decease there might be little difficulty in setting aside the 
Act of Settlement and placing the Pretender on the throne. 
Her sudden death confounded the projects of these 
conspirators. Atterbury, who wanted no kind of courage, 
implored his confederates to proclaim James III., and 
offered to accompany the heralds in lawn sleeves. But he 
found even the bravest soldiers of his party irresolute, 
and exclaimed, not, it is said, without interjections which 
ill became the mouth of a father of the church, that the 
best of all causes and the most precious of all moments had 
been pusillanimously thrown away. He acquiesced in 
what he could not prevent, took the oatlis to the House of 
Hanover, and at the coronation officiated with the outward 
show of zeal, and did his best to ingratiate himself with 
the royal family. But bis servility was requited with 
cold contempt. No creature is so revengeful as a proud 
man who has humbled himself in vain. Atterbury became 
the most factious and pertinacious of all the opponents of 
the Governinont. In the House of Lords his oratory, 
lucid, pointed, lively, and set off with every grace of pro- 
nunciation and of gesture, extorted the attention and 
admiration even of a hostile majority. Some of the most 
remarkable protests which appear in the journals of the 
peers were drawn up by him ; and, in some of the bitterest 
of those pamphlets which called on the English to stand 
up for their country against the aliens who had come from 
beyond the seas to opi)ress and plunder her, critics easily 
detected his style. When the rebellion of 1715 broke out, 
he refused to sign the paper in which the bishops of the 
province of Canterbury declared their attachment to the 
Protestant succession. He busied himself in electioneering, 
especially at Westminster, where as dean ho possessed 
great influence ; and was, indeed, strongly suspected of 
having once set on a riotous mob to prevent his Whig 
fellow-citizens from polling. 

After having been long in indirect communication with 
the exiled family, he, in 1717, began to correspond 
directly with the Pretender. The first letter of the cor- 
respondence is extant. In that letter Atteabury boasts of 
having, during many years past, neglected no opportunity 
of serving the Jacobite cause. “ My daily prayer,** he 
says, “ is that you may have success. May I live to see 
that day, and live no longer than I do what is in my 
power to forward it.** It is to be remembered that he 
who wrote thus was a man bound to sot to the church of 
which he was overseer an example of strict probity ; that 
he had repeatedly sworn allegiance to the House of Bruns- 
wick ; that he had assisted in placing the crown on the 
head of George I.; and that he had abjured James III., 
“ without equivocation or mental reservation, on the true 
faith of a Christian.** 

It is agreeable to turn from his public to his private 
life. His turbulent spirit, wearied with faction and 
treason, now and then required repose, and found it in 
domestic endearments, and in the society of the most 
illustrious of tlie living and of the dead. Of his wife little 
is known ; but between him and his daughter there was 
an affection singularly close and tender. The gentleness 
of his manners when he was in the company of a few 
friends was such as seemed hardly credible to those who 
knew him only by his writings and speeches. The charm 
of his “softer hour** has been commemorated by one of 
those friends in ini]>eri8hable verse. Tliough Atterbury*s 
classical attainments were not great, his taste in English 
literature was excellent ; and his admiration of genius was 
so strong that it ovorj)owered even his political and 
religious antipathies. His fondness for Milton, the mortal 
enemy of the Stuarts and of the church, was such as to 
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many Tories seemed a crime. On the sad night on which 
Addison wis laid in the cha|)el of Henry Vu., the West- 
minster boys remarked that Atterbury read the funeral 
service with a peculiar tenderness and solemnity. The 
favourite companions, however, of the great Tory prelate 
were, as might have been expected, men whose politics 
had at least a tinge of Toryism. Ho lived on friendly 
terms with Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay. With Prior he 
had a close intimacy, which some misunderstanding about 
public affairs at last dissolved. Po]>e found in Atterbury 
not only a warm admirer, but a most faithful, fearless, 
and judicious adviser. The poet was a frequent guest at 
the episcopal palace among the elms of Bromley, and 
entertained not the slightest sus[)icion that his host, now 
declining in years, confined to an easy chair by gout, and 
apparently devoted to literature, was deejily concerned in 
criminal and perilous designs against the Government. 

The spirit of the Jacobites liad ])een cowed by the events 
of 1715. It revived in 1721. The failure of the South 
Sea project, the panic in the money market, the downfall 
of great commercial houses, tlie distress from which no 
part of the kingdom was exempt, had produced general 
discontent. .It seemed not improbable that at such a 
moment nn insurrection might be successful. An insur- 
rection was j)lamu?d. The streets of London were to be 
barricaded; the Tower and the Bank were to be surprised; 
King George, his family, and his chief captains and coun- 
cillors were to be arrested, and King James was to be 
proclaimed. The design became known to the duke of 
Orleans, regent of Franco, who was on tenus of friendship 
with the house of Hanover. He put the English Govern- 
ment on its guard. Some of the cliief malcontents were 
committed to prison ; and among them was Atterbury. 
No bishop of the CJhnnih of England had been taken into 
custody since that memorable day when the applauses and 
prayers of all London had followed the seven bishops to 
the gate of the Tower. The 0[)i)osition entertained some 
hope that it might bo possible to excite among the people 
an enthusiasm resembling that of tlioir fathers, who rushed 
Into the waters of the Thames to iin|)lore the blessing of 
Bancroft. Fictures of the heroic confessor in his cell were 
exhibitcxl at the shoj) windows. Verses in his praise were 
flung about the streets. The restraints by which he was 
prevented from communicating with his accomplices were 
represented as cruelties wortliy of the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. Btrong appeals were made to the priesthood. 
Would they tamely permit so gross an insult to be offered 
to their cloth 1 W ould they suffer the al)lest, the most 
eloquent member of their [)r(»fession, the man who had so 
often stood iq) for their rights against the civil power, to 
be treated like the vilest of mankind ? There was con* 
fiiderable excitemont ; but it was allayed by a temperate 
and artful letter to the clergy, the work, in all probability, 
of Bishop Gibson, who stood high in the favour of Walpole, 
and shortly after became minister for ecclesiastical affairs. 

Atterbury remained in close confinoment during some 
months. Ho had carried on his ctarespondence with the 
exiled family so cautiously tliat the circumstantial proofs 
of his guilt, thbugh sufficient to produce entire moral con- 
viction, were not sufficient to justify legal conviction. He 
could be reached only by a lull of pains and penalties. 
Such a bill the Whig i»arty, then decidedly predominant 
in both Houses, was quite prepared to support. Many 
hot-headed members of that party were eager to follow the 
precedent which had been set in the case of Sir John 
Fenwick, and to pass an act for cutting off the bishop’s 
head. Cadogan, who ^commanded the army, a brave 
soldier, but a headstrong politibian, is said to have exclaimed 
with great vehemence, ** Fling him to the lions in the 
Tower ” But the wiser and more humane Walpole was 


always unwilling to shed blood, and liis ihffu6ki<^ prevailed 
When Parliament met, the evidence against the btshp|) ikem 
i laid before committees of both Houses. Those coxnixuttees 
reported that his guilt was proved. In the Comipons a 
resolution pronouncing him a traitor was carried by nearly 
two to one. A bill was then introduced which provided 
that he should be deprived of his spiritual dignities, that 
he should be banished for life, and that no British subi 
ject should hold any intercourse with him except by l:he 
royal permission. This bill passed the Commons with 
little difficulty ; for the bishop, though invited to defend 
himself, chose to reserve his defence for the assembly of 
which he was a member. In the Lords the contest was 
sharp. The young duke of Wharton, distinguished by his 
parts, his dissolutetiess, and his versatility, spoke for 
Atterbury witli great effect; and Atterbury’s own voice 
was heard for the last time by that unfriendly audienjsQ; 
which had so often listened to him with mingled aversion 
and delight. He produced few witnesses, nor did those 
witnesses say much that could be of service to him. 
Among them was Pope. He was called to prove that, 
while he w-as an inmate of the palace at Bromley, the 
bishop’s time was completely occupied by literary and 
domestic matters, and that no leisure was left for plotting. 
But Poi)e, who was quite unaccustomed to speak in public, 
lost his head, and, as he afterwards owned, though he bad 
only ten words to say, made two or three blunders. 

The bill finally jmssecl the Lords by eighty-three votes to 
forty-three. The bishops, with a single exception, were in 
the majority. Their conduct drew on them a shari) faunt 
from Lord Bathurst, a warii^ friend of Atterbury and a 
zealous Tory. “ The wild Indians,” he said, ‘‘ give no 
quarter, because they believe that they shall inherit the 
skill and prowess of every adversary whom they destroy. 
Perhaps the animosity of the right reverend prelates to 
their brother may be explained in the same way.” 

Atterbury took leave of those whom he loved with a 
dignity and tenderness worthy of a better man. Three 
fine lines of his favourite poet were often in his mouth — 

** Soniw natural team he dropped, but wiped them soon : 

The world was all before liiin, where to chuso 

His plaee of rest, and Providenco his guide.” 

At parting he presented Pope with a Bible, and said, 
with a disingenuousness of which no man who had studied 
the Bible to much purpose would have been guilty, ** If 
over you learn that I have any dealings with the Pretender, 
I give you leave to say that my punishment is just.” 
Pope at this time really believed the bishop to be an 
injured man. Arbuthnot seems to have been of the same 
opinion. Swift, a few months later, ridiculed with great 
bitterness, in the Yoyagt to Lajmtey the evidence which 
had satisfied the two Houses of Parliament. Soon, however, 
the most partial friends of the banished prelate ceased to 
assert his innocence, and contented themselves with lament- 
ing and excusing what they could not defend. After a 
short stay at Brussels he had taken up his abode at Paris, 
and had become the leading man among the Jacobite 
refugees who had assembled there. Ho was invited to 
Borne by the Pretender, who then held his mock court 
under the immediate protection of the Poi>e. But Atter- 
bury felt that a bishop of the Church of England would 
be strangely out of place at the Vatican, and declined 
the invitation. During some months, however, he might 
flatter himself that he stood high in the good graces 
of James. The correspondence between the master 
and the servant was constant. Atterbury’s merits were 
warmly acknowledged, his advice was respectfully re- 
ceived, and he was, as Bolingbroke had been before 
him, the prime minister of a king without a kingdonu 



fa?cnuttei founds Bc^iigbroke hsA found 
to kaep the shadow 
power Under a and mendicant prince as to 

keep tha reality of power at Westminster. Though James 
had ueiriier teiritori nor revenues, neither army nor navy, 
th faction and more intrigue among his 

epiijrtiers than among those of his successfiU rival. . Atter- 
bury soon perceived that his counsels were disregarded, if 
not distrust^ His proud spirit was deeply wounded. 

quitted Paris, iixed his residence at Montpellier, gave 
Up pities, and devoted liimself entirely to letters. In the 
sikA year of his exile he had so severe an illness that his 
daughter, herself in veiy delicate health, determined to run 
all risks that she might see him once more. Having 
obtained a licence from the English Government, she went 
by sea to Bordeaux, but landed there in such a state that 
abe ootild travel only by boat or in a litter. Her father, 
im spite of his infirmities, set out from Montpellier to meet 
her ; and she, with the impatience which is often the sign 
Of approaching death, hastened towards him. Those who 
were about her in vain implored her to travel slowly, 
fihe said that every hour was precious, that she only wished 
to see her papa and to die. She met him at Toulouse, 
embraced him, received from his hand the sacred bread 
and wine, and thanked God that they had passed one day 
in each other’s society before they parted for ever. She 
died that night. 

It was some time before even the strong mind of Atter- 
bury recovered from this cruel blow. As soon as he was 
lii^elf again he became eager for action and conflict ; fqr 
l^ef, which disposes gentle natures to retirement, to inac- 
tion, and to meditation, only makes restless spirits more 
Tostless. The Pretender, dull and bigoted as he was, had 
found out that he had not acted wisely in parting with 
one who, though a heretic, was, in abilities and accom- 
plishments, the foremost man of the Jacobite party. The 
bishop was courted back, and was without much difficulty 
induced to return to Paris, and to become once more the 
phantom minister of a phantom monarchy. But his long 
And troubled life was drawing to a close. To the lost, 
however, his intellect retained all its keenness and vigour. 
He learned, in the ninth year of his banishment, that ho 
bad been accused by Oldmixon, as dishonest and malignant 
A scribbler as any that has been saved from oblivion by 
the Dunciad, of having, in concert with other Christ 
Churchmen, garbled Clarendon’s History of the Rehellim, 
The charge, as respected Atterbury, had not the slightest 
foundation ; for he was not one of the editors of the 
History^ and never saw it till it was printed. He 
published a short vindication of himself, which is a model 
in its kind, luminous, temperate, and dignified. A copy 
of this little work he sent to the Pretender, with a letter 
singularly eloquent and graceful. It was impossible, the 
old man said, that he should write anything on such a 
subject without being reminded of the resemblance between 
bis own fate and that of Clarendon. They were the only 
two English subjects that had ever been banished from 
their country and debarred from all communication with 
their friends by Act of Parliament. But here the resem- 
blance ended. One of the exiles had been so happy to 
bear a chief part in the restoration of the royal house. All 
that the other could now do was to die asserting the rights 
of that house to the last. A few weeks after this letter 
was written Atterbury died. He had just completed his 
seyentieth year. 

His body was brought to England, and laid, with great 
privacy, under the nave of Westminster Abbey. Only 
three mourners followed the coffin. No inscription marks 
the grave. That the epitaph with which Pope honoured 
fbe m^ory of his friend does not appear on the walls of 


the great national cemetery is no subject of regret, for 
nothing worse was ever written by Colley Cibber. 

Those who wish for more complete information about Atterbuiy 
may easily oollect it from his sermons and his controversial writings, 
from the report of the parliamentary proceedings against him, 
which will be found in the SioAe Trials ; from the five volumes of 
his oorrespondence, edited by Mr Nichols, and from the first volume 
of the Stuart jjapers, edited by Mr Glover. A very indulgent but 
a very interesting account of the bishop’s i>olitical career will bo 
found in- Lord Stanhope’s valuable History of EnglawL (M.) 

ATTICA, the most famous district of ancient Greece, is 
a triangular piece of ground projecting in a south-easterly 
direction into the ^Egean Bea, the base line being formed 
by the continuous chain of Mounts Cithaeron and Parnes, 
the aj)ex by the promontory of Sunium. It is washed on 
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two sides by the sea, and this feature seems to have given 
rise to the name ; for, notwithstanding the unusual letter- 
change, ’Attikt/ probably stands for ’Aktik^, since Strabo 
and other ancient writers inform us that the country origi- 
nally bore both this name and that of 'A/crry. The latter 
designation was frequently used by the Greeks to describe 
an extensive tract reaching into the sea, especially when, 
as in the case of Attica and the Argolic Acte, it was joined 
to the continent by a broad base. The coast is broken up 
into numerous small bights and harbours, which, however, 
are with few exceptions exposed to the south wind ; the 
irregularity of the outline accounts for its great length in com- 
parison of the superficial area of the country. The surface 
of Attica, as of the rest of Greece, is very mountainous, and 
between the mountain chains lie several plains of no great 
size, open on one side to the sea. On the west its natural 
boundary is the Corinthian Gulf, so that it would include 
the district of Megaris ; and, as a matter of fact, before the 
Dorian invasion, which resulted in the foundation of 
Megara, the whole of this country was politically one, 
being in the hands of the Ionian race. This is proved by 
the column which, as we learn from Strabo, once stood on 
the Isthmus of Corinth, bearing on one side the inscription, 
‘‘ This land is Peloponnesus, not Ionia ” — 

t48* iarl HeXoir^i'i^i/cros, otfK ’lufvla — 

and on the other, ‘‘This laari is* not Peloponnesus, but 
Ionia 

tAS* odx^ UsXorhvvrfffos, AXX* *Iuvla. 

III. 8 
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Central The central position of Attica in Greece ms one main 

position, cause of its historical importance. When K. O. Muller 
compares Greece to a body, whose members are different in 
form, while a mutual connection and dependence naturally 
exist between them, he speaks of Attica as one of the 
extremities which served as the active instruments of the 
body of Greece, and by which it was kept in constant con- 
nection with other countries. Hence in part arose the 
maritime character of its inhabitants ; and when they had 
once taken to the sea, the string of neighbouring islands, 
Ceos, Cythnos, and others, some of which lay within sight 
of their coasts, and from one to another of which it was 
possible to sail without losing sight of land, served to 
tempt them on to further enterj^rises. Similarly on land, 
the post it occupied between Northern Greece and the 
Peloponneso materially influenced its relation to other states, 
both in respect of its alliances, such as that with Thessaly, 
towards whicli country it was drawn by mutual hostility to 
BiJOotia, which lay between them, — a friendship of great 
service to Athens, l)ecause it brought to her aid the Thes- 
salian cavalry, an arm with which she herself was feebly 
providwi ; and also in ros[)ect of offensive combinations of 
other powers, as that l)otween Thebes and Sparta, which 
throughout an im])()rtant part of Greek history were closely 
associatod in theii* politics, through mutual dread of their 
powerful neighbour. 

Mountains. Tlie mountains of Attica, whicli form its moat character- 
istic feature, are to be regarded as a continuation of that 
chain which, starting from Mount Tymphreatus at the 
southern extremity of Pindus, passes through Phocis and 
Bfootia under the well-known names of Parnassus and 
Helicon ; from this proceeds the range which, as Cithaoron 
in its western arid Parries in its eastern portion, separates 
Attica from Bojotia, throwing off spurs southward towards 
the Saronic Gulf in .dilgaleos and ilyniettus, which bound 
the plain of Athens. Again, the eastern extremity of 
Fames is joined by another lino of hills, which, separating 
from Mount CEta, skirts the Euboic Gulf, and, after enter- 
ing Attica, throws up the lofty pyramid of Peiitelicus, over- 
looking the plain of Marathon, and then sinks towards the 
sea at Sunium to rise once more in the outlying islands. 
Finally, at the extreme west of the whole district, Cithmron 
is bent round at right angles in the direction of the isthmus, 
at the northern approach to which it abuts against the 
mighty mass of Mount Geraiieia, which is interposed be- 
tween the Corinthian and the Saronic Gulf. The elevation 
reached by some of those is considerable, both Cithaeron 
and Parues being about 4600 feet, Hyinettus 3360, and 
Pentolicus 2560, while i'Egaleos does not rise higher than 
1536 feet. At the present day they are extremely bare, 
and, to one who is accustomed to Italian scenery, their 
severity is apt at first to be almost repellent ; but after a 
time the eye is delighted with the delicacy of the outlines, 
the minute articulation of the minor ridges and valleys, and 
the symmetrical way in which nature has grouped the 
several mountains so as to form a balance between them. 
The appearance thus produced can be best described as 
classical. 

god The soil of Attica is light and thin, and reejuires very 

careful agriculture to develop its produce. This feature 
belongs not only to the rocky mountain sides, but to some 
extent also to the maritime plains, and had considerable 
influence on the development of the inhabitants, both by 
enforcing industrious habits, and in leading them at an 
early period to take to the sea. Still, the level ground was 
sufficiently fertile to fomi a marked contrast to the rest of 
the district, and this fact is represented in the mythical 
genealogy of the early Ijlngsft which embodies several geo- 
graphical features, Tlius, while first we find the name of 
Actaeus or Actmon, who represents the d/err} or sea-coast. 
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later on occurs Cranaos, a personification of tha rodgr 
ground, whence both Pindar and Aristophanes apply tbe 
epithet Kpavaal to Athens; and further we meet witk 
Erichthonius, whose name is intended to express the fruit- 
ful plains. Thucydides attributes to the nature of the 
soil (i. 2, Tti A.€7rToy€wv), which presented no attraction tb 
invaders, the permanence of the same inhabitants in 
country, whence arose the claim to indigenousness oh 
which the Athenians so greatly prided themselves ; while at 
the same time the richer ground fostered that fondness for 
country life, which is proved by the enthusiastic terms in 
which it is always spoken of by Aristophanes, and by tlie , 
discontent of the people of Attica at being forced to betake 
themselves to the city at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. That we are not justified in judging of 
the ancient condition of the soil by the aridity which pre- 
vails at the present day, is shown by the fact that out of 
the 174 demes into which Attica was divided, at least Oilb- 
tenth were named from trees or plants. • 

But whatever drawbacks the people of Attica experienced OUmal 
in respect of the soil were more than compensated by the 
fineness of the climate. In this point they enjoyed a great 
advantage over their neighbours the Boeotians ; and while 
at the present day travellers speak of the excessive heat in 
summer and cold in winter which they have experienced 
in Bojotia, Attica has always been famous for its mildness. 

In approaching this district from the north, a change of 
temperature is felt as soon as a person descends from 
Cithaeron or Parnes, and the sea breeze, which in modem 
times is called o or that which sets towards shore, 

moderates the heat in summer. Both the Attic comedians 
and Plato speak with enthusiasm of their native climate, 
and the fineness of the Athenian intellect was attributed 
to the clearness of the Attic atmosphere. It was in tho 
neighbourhood of Athens itself that the air was thought 
to be purest. This is what Euripides refers to in the 
well-known passage where he describes the inhabitants as 
‘^ever walking gracefully through the most luminous 
mthcr ” (A/eo?., 829) ; and Milton, who is always an 
admirable exponent of Greek literature, in like manner 
says — 

** Where, on the ^.gean shore, a city stands, 

Built nobly, pure the air, and lignt tho soil, — 

Athens, the eye of Greece.” 

Thus it is hardly hyperbole in Xenophon to say “one 
would not err in thinking that this city is placed near the 
centre of Greece — nay, of the civilised world, — because, the 
farther removed persons are from it, the severer is the cold 
or heat they meet with ” ( Fec^i^a^., i. 6). To the clearness 
of the atmosphere must bo referred the distinctness with 
which distant objects can be discerned, for from the 
Acropolis the lines of white marble that streak the sides of 
Pentelicus are visible, and also the brilliant colouring 
which is so conspicuous in an Athenian sunset. Thus 
Dean Stanley speaks of “ the flood of fire with which the 
marble columns, tho mountains, and the sea are all bathed 
and penetrated;” “the violet hue which Hymettus assumes 
in tho evening sky, in contrast to the glowing furnace of 
the rock of Lycabettus, and the rosy pyramid of Pentelicus*' 

And M. Bursian says— “ Amongst the most beautiful 
natural scenes that I have beheld I reckon the sight of 
Hymettus from Athens at sunset, whilst the entire range, 
as soon as the sun begins to sink, quivers with the loveliest 
rosy red, which gradually passes through the most varied 
gradations into the deepest violet. No one who has not 
enjoyed this spectacle can understand the purpureoa eoUes 
florentis Hymetti of Ovid.” This otherwise perfect climate 
is slightly marred by the prevalence of the north wind. 

This is expressed on the Horologium of Antonius Cyr- 
rhestes, called the Temple or Tower of the Winds, at 
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AtKienS) where Boreas ia represented as a bearded man of 
stern aspect, thickly clad, and wearing strong busdcins ; he 
blows into a conch shell, which he holds in his hand as a 
sign of his tempestuous character. This also explains the 
close connection between him and this country in mytho- 
logy, especially in the legend of Orithyia, who is the 
daughter of the Cephisus, thus representing the mists that 
rise from the streams, and whom he carries off with him 
and makes his wife. One of their offspring is called Chione, 
or the Snow Maiden. 

When we turn to the vegetation of Attica, the olive first 
calls for our attention. This tree, we learn from Hero- 
dotus (v. 82), was thought at one time to have been found 
in that country only^ and the enthusiastic praises of 
Sophocles {(Ed. CoLy 700) teach us that it was the land in 
which it flourished best. So great was the esteem in which 
itjvas held, that in the early legend of the struggle between 
the gods of sea and land, Poseidon and Athena, for the 
patronage of the country, the sea-god is represented as 
having to retire vanquished before the giver of the olive ; 
and at a later period the evidences of this contention were 
found in an ancient olive tree in the Acropolis, together 
with three holes in the rock, said to have been made by 
the trident of Poseidon, and to be connected with a salt 
well hard by. The fig also found its favourite home in 
this country, for Demcter was said to have bestowed it as 
a gift on the Eleusinian Phytalus, !>., “the gardener.” 
Both Cithaeron and Parnes must have been wexxied in 
former times ; for on the former are laid the picturesque 
silvan scones in the Bacches of Eurii)idos, and it was from 
the latter that the wood came which caused the neighbour- 
ing deme of Acharnae to be famous for its charcoal — the 
&v6paK€% UapvrjtTLoioi the^cAfitnnansof Ari8tophanes(348). 
It was the thymy slopes of Hymettus, too, from which 
came the famous Hymettian honey. Among the other 
products we must notice the marble — ^both that of Pen- 
telicus, which afforded a material of unrivalled purity and 
whiteness for building the Athenian temples, and the blue 
marble of Hymettus — the trabes llyumWm of Horace — 
which used to be transported to Rome for the construction 
of palaces. But the richest of all the sources of wealth in 
Attica was the silver mines of Laureium, the yield of which 
was so considerable as to render silver the principal medium 
of exchange in Greece, so that “a silver piece” (apyupioi') was 
the Greek equivjvlent term for money. Hence iEschylus 
speaks of the Athenians as possessing a “ fountain of silver ” 
(Pers.y 235), and Aristophanes makes his chorus of birds 
promise the audience that, if they show him favour, owls 
from Laureium, t.c., silver pieces with the emblem of 
Athens, shall never fail them (A v. , 1 1 06). In Strabo^s time, 
though the mines had almost ceased to yield, silver was 
obtained in considerable quantities from the scoriae ; and 
at the present day a large amount of lead is obtained in 
the same way, the value of what was exported in 1869 
having been £177,000 sterling. 

Having thus noticed the general features of the country, 
let us proceed to examine it somewhat more in detail. It 
has been already mentioned that the base line is formed by 
the chain of Cithaeron and Parnes, running from west to 
east ; and that from this transverse chains run southward, 
dividing Attica into a succession of plains. The western- 
most of these, which is separated from the innermost bay 
of the Corinthian Gulf, called the Mare Alcyonium, by an 
offshoot of Cithaeron, and is bounded on the east by a 
ridge which ends towards the Saronic Gulf in a striking 
two-horned peak called Kerata, is the plain of Megara. It 
is only for geographical purposes that we include this 
dbtrict under Attica, for both the Dorian race of the 
inhabitants, and its dangerous proximity to Athens, caused 
it to be at perpetual feud with that city ; but its position 


as an outpost for the Peloponnesians, together with the 
fact of its having once been Ionian soil, sufficiently explains 
the bitter hostility of the Athenians towards the Megarians. 

The great importance of Megara arose from its commanding 
all the passes into the Peloponnese. These were three in 
number: one along the shores of the Corinthian Gulf, 
which, owing to the nature of the ground, makes a long 
detour ; the other two starting from Megara, and passing, 
the one by a lofty though gradual route over the ridge of 
Geraneia, the other along the Saronic Gulf, under the 
dangerous precipices of the Scironian rocks. The town of 
Megara, which was built on and between tw’o low hills 
rising out of the plain rather more than a mile from the 
sea, bad the command of both gulfs by means of its two 
ports — that of Peg© on tlm Corinthian, and that of Nicsea 
on the Saronic. The necessities of the case occasionally 
brought the Megarians and their powerful neighbours 
together ; for the former greatly depended on Athens for 
their supplies, as wo see from their famished state, ns 
described by Aristophanes in the Acharnians (729 uq.\ 
when excluded from tho ports and markets of that 
country. 

To the east of the plain of Megara lies tliat of Eleusis, Plain of 
bounded on the one side by the chain of Kerata, and on Elouais. 
the other by that of iEgaleos, through a depression in 
which w^as the lino of the sacred way, where the torchlight 
processions from Athens used to descend to the coast, the 
“ brightly-gleaming shores ” (A.«/jt7rd6€s dxTat) of Sophocles 
{(Ed. Col.y 1049). Here a deep bay runs into the land, 
opposite to which, and separated from it by a strait, which 
forms a succession of graceful curves, was tho rocky island 
of Salamis, at all times an important possession to the 
Athenians on account of its proximity to their city. Tho 
scene of the battle of Salamis was the narrowest part of 
this channel, W'here the island approaches tho extremity of 
iEgaleos ; and it was on the last declivities of that moun- 
tain that — 

“ A king 8at« on tho rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis.” 

The eastern portion of this plain was called the Thriasian 
plain, and the city of Eleusis was situated in the recessea 
of tho bay. The coast-line of this part, between the 
sanctuary of Poseidon at tlie isthmus, which was originally 
Ionian, and Athens, is the principal scene of the achieve- 
ments of Theseus, a hero who holds the same relation to 
the lonians of Greece proper as Hercules does to the 
Greeks at largo, viz., that of l^eing the great author of 
improvements in tho country. In tliia instance his feata 
seem to describe the establishment of a safe means of 
communication. On the isthmus itself he destroys the 
monster Sinis, the “ravager,” otherwise called Pityocamptes, 
or tho “pine-bender,” which names imply that ho is the 
embodiment of a violent wind, though tho legend grew up 
that ho fastened his victims to the bent branches of twa 
pines, by the rebound of which they were torn in sunder. 

His next exploit is near Crommyon, where he destroys a 
wild sow, called Phaea, or “ the dusky,” which probably 
means that he checked a torrent, since violent water- 
courses are often represented by that animal in Greek 
mythology. Then follows the struggle with the brigand 
Sciron, who signifies the dangerous wind, which blows with 
such violence in this district that at Athens the north-west 
wind received the name of Sciron from the neighbouring 
Scironian rocks ; the pass, which skirts the sea at the base 
of the cliffs, is now known by the ill-omened title of Kako 
Scala, and is still regarded as a perilous transit. Finally^ 
between Eleusis and Athens, Thesegs overcomes Procrustes, 
or “the racker,” who apparently represents the dangers of 
the pass between Eleusis and Athens, now called Daphne ; 
for the ridge of Mount ./Egaleos hard by was in ancient 
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timea called Corydallus, and thia, we are told by Diodorua Meaogaaa, an elevated undulating plain in the midet 
(iv. 59), was the scene of the contest. mountains, reaching nearly to Sunium. At the eactremity 

Plain of Next in order to the plain of Eleuais came that of of Hymettus, where it projects into the Saronie Gulf, was 

Athens. Athena, which is the moat extensive of all, reaching from the promontory of Zoster, or *‘the Gi^dle,^^which wa|i so 

the foot of Parnea to the sea, and boupded on the west by called because it girdles and protects the lieighbouidng 

JEgaleos, and on the east by Hymettus. Its most con- harbour; but in consequence of the name, a legend was 
spicuous feature is the broad line of dark green along its attached to it, to the effect that Latona had loosed her girdle 
western side, formed by the olive-groves of Colonns and there. From this promontory to Sunium there runs a lower 
the gardens of the Aoademus, which owe their fertility to line of mountains, and between these and the sea a fe^ile 
the waters of the Cephisus, by which they are irrigated, strip of land intervenes, which Was called the Paralia. 
This river is fed by copious sources on the side of Mount Beyond Sunium, on the eastern coast, were two safe ports, 
Parnes, and thus, unlike the other rivers of Attica, has a that of Thoricua, which is defended by the island of Helene, 
constant supply of water ; but it does not reach the sea, forming a natural breakwater in front of it, and that of 
nor did it apparently in classical times, having been, PrasiaSj now called Porto Kaphti, or “ the Tailor, % 
diverted, then as now, into the neighbouring plantations ; statue at the entrance to whicn the natives have given that 
for this is what Sophocles moans when he speaks of “ the name. But it stiU remains to mention the most fmnous 
sleepless fountains of Cephisus, which stray forth from spot of ground in Attica, the little plain of Marathon, which 
their cliannels ” ((Ed, CoL, 685 aeq.). The position of lay in the north-east comer, encircled on three sides fy 
Colonus itself is marked by two bare knolls of light- Parnes and Pentelicus, while the fourth faces the sea and 
coloured earth, which caused the poet in the same chorus the opposite coast of Euboea. It was on the mountain 
to apply the epithet white (dpyrjTa) to that place. On slopes that the Greeks were stationed, while the Persians 
the opposite side of the ])lain runs the other river, the Ilissus, with their ships occupied the coast ; and on the two sides 
which rises from a beautiful fountain in Mount Hymettus, the marshes may still be traced by which the movements 
and skirts the eastern extremity of the city of Athens ; but of the invader’s host were impeded. The mound, which 
this, notwitlistanding its celebrity, is a mere brook, which at once attracts the eye in the centre of the level plain, is 
stands in [)ools a great part of the year, and in summer is probably the burial-place of the Athenians who fell in the 
completely dry. The situation of Athens relatively to the battle. The bay in front is sheltered by Euboea, and is 
surrounding objects is singularly harmonious ; for, while it still more protected from the north by a projecting tongue 
forms a central point, so as to be the eye of the plain, and of land, called Cynosura. The mountains in the neigh- 
while the altar-rock of the Acropolis and the hills by wliich bourliood were the seat of one of the political parties in 
it is surrounded are conspicuous from every point of view, Attica, the Diacrii or Ilyperacrii, who, being poor moun- 
thero is no such exactnes.s in its position as to give tainoers, and having nothing to lose, were the principal 
formality, since it is nearer to the sea than to Panics, and advocates of change ; while, on the other hand, the Pedieia, 
nearer to Hymettus than to JSgaleos. Tlie most striking or inhabitants of the plains, being wealthy landholders, 
eummit in the neighbourhood of the city is that of Lyca- formed the strong conservative element, and the Parali, or 
bottus, now Mount 8t George, on the north-eastern side ; occupants of the sea-coast, representing the mercantile 
and the variety is still further increased by the continua- interest, held an intermediate position between tbo two. 
lion of the ridge which it forms for some distance north- Finally, there was one district of Attica, tliat lay without 
wards through the plain. Three roads load to Athens its natural boundaries, the territory of Oropus, whicJi pro- 
, from the Bceotian frontier over the intervening mountain j)erly belonged to Boeotia, as it was situated to the north 
|)arrier — tlie easternmost over Parnes, from Delium and of Parnes ; but on this the Athenians always endeavoured 
Oropus by Dooeleia, which was the usual route of the in- to retain a firm hold, because it facilitated their communi- 
vading Lacedajinoniaiis during the Peloponnesian War ; the cations with Euboea. The command of that island was of 
westernmost over Cithieron, by the j)as8 of Dryoscephalse, the utmost importance to them ; for, if iEgina could rightly 
or the “ Oakheads,” leading from Thebes by Plataea to be called “ tlie eyesore of the Pirceeus,” Euboea was quite as 
Elousis, and so to Athens, which we liear of in connection truly a thorn in the side of Attica ; for we learn from Demos- 
with the battle of Platioa, and with the escape of the thenes (De Cor., p. 307) that at one period the pirates that 
Plataaans at tlio time of the siege of that city in the Pelo- made it tjieir headquarters so infested the neighbouring 
ponnesian War ; the third, midway between the two, by sea as to prevent all navigation. 

the pass of Phylo, near the summit of wliich, on a rugged Of the condition of Attica in medioival and modern times 
height overlooking the Athenian plain, is the fort occupied little need be said, for it has followed for the most part 
by Thrasybulus in the days of the Thirty Tyrants. On the fortunes of Athens. The population, however, has 
the sea-coast to the south-west of Athens rises the hill of undergone a groat change, independently of the ' large 
Munychia, a mass of rocky ground, forming the acropolis admixture of Slij.vonic blood that has afiected the Greeks 
of the town of Piraeeus, which was once separated from the of the mainland generally, by the immigration of Albanian 
mainland; for Strabo (i. 3, § 18) speaks of it as having colonists, who now occupy a great part of the country, 
been formerly an island. On one side of this, towards The most important of the classical ruins that remain out- 
H3rm6'ttus, lay the open roadstead of Phalerum, on the side Athens are those of the temple of Athena at Sunium, 
other the harbour of Pirieeus, a completely land-locked inlet, which form a conspicuous object as they surmount the 
. deep, and spacious, the approach to which was still headland, and gave rise to the name which it bore, until 
fiirther narrowed by moles. The eastern side of the hill lately, of Cape Colonnaj; it is in the Doric style, of white 
was further indented by two small but commodious havens, marble, and 13 columns of the temple and a pilaster are 
which were respectively called Zea and Munychia. now standing. . At Eleusis the foundations of the propy- 

The north-eastern boundary of the plain of Athens is load of the great temple of Dometer and other buildings 
formed by the graceful pyramid of Pentelicus, which have been laid bare by excavation ; at Thoricus there arc 
received its name from the demo of Pentele at its foot, but remains of an ancient theatre ; and at Hhamnua, northward 
was far more commonly known as Brilessus in ancient times, from Marathon, at a little distance from the sea, are the 
This mountain did not^orisita continuous chain with Hy- basements and some of the columns of two temples in the 
mettuB, for between them intervenes a level space of ground same enclosure, which were dedicated to Nemesis and 
two miles in width, which formed the entrance to the Themis. (h, f. t.) 
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ATTICjUS, TiinJ&PoMFONitrs, the friend of Cicero, was 
one th^ most distingaished men during the period of the 
decijihe and fall of l^e Bomkh republic. His life gives an 
admirable picture of the classical man of culture, who, 
withdrawing from the stir of political affairs, devoted 
himself to literary and artistic pursuits. He was born at 
Home 109 B.C., and was thus three years older than Cicero, 
along with whom he and the younger Marius were educated. 
J^ijS family is said to have been of noble and ancient 
descent ; his father belonged to the equestrian order, and 
was very wealthy. When Pomponius (who afterwards 
received tlie surname Atticus, on account of his long resi- 
dence at Athens, and his intimate acquaintance with Greek 
literature) was still a young man, his father died, and ho 
at once took the prudent resolution of transferring himself 
and his fortune to Athens, in order to escape the dangers 
of the civil war, in which he might have been involved 
tnrough his connection with the murdered tribune Sulpicius 
Eufus. Here, in retirement, he contrived to keep himself 
free from the entanglements of faction, while preserving 
friendly relations with all parties. Sulla, who urged him 
to come to Home and join liis party, took no offence at his 
refusal, but treated him with marked kindness. Ho 
insisted the younger Marius and Brutus with money when 
they were fleeing from their enemies, and remained on the 
most cordial terms with Caesar and Pompey, Antony and 
Octavianus. His most intimate friend, however, was Cicero, 
whose correspondence with him extended over many years, 
and who seems to have found his prudent counsel and 
sympathy a remedy for all his many troubles. His private 
life was tranquil and happy. He did not marry till ho was 
63 years of ago, and his only child became the wife of 
Vipsanius Agrippa, the distinguished minister of Augustus. 
His largo fortune was increa.sed on the death of his unclcj, 
L. Caicilius, who bequeathed to him the greater part of his 
property. He formed a large library at Athens, and kept 
a staff of slaves engaged in making copies of valuable works. 
Ho probably derived considerable profits from the sale of 
these books. In 32 B.c. ho was seized with an illness 
believed to bo incurable. Ho resolved not to protract a 
painful and hopeless struggle, and died after five days of 
voluntary starvation. As might have been expected from 
his easy temper and equable disposition, Atticus professed 
a mild Epicureanism, but philosophical problems, as such, 
do not seem to have had much interest for him ; he was 
emphatically a man of literature. Of his writings none are 
extant, but we have notices of two, one a Greek history 
of Cicero’s consulship, the other, in Latin, on Roman 
annuls, a subject to which ho had given much attention. 
This work was highly commended for its minute exactness, 
chronological accuracy, and simple style. 

ATTICUS HERODES, Tiberius Claudius, a very 
wealthy citizen of Athens, was born about 104 a.d. His 
grandfather’s estates had been confiscated for treachery, but 
the fortunes of the family had been restored by the 
discovery in his father’s house of an enormous sum of 
money, which the Emperor Nerva permitted them to retain. 
This great wealth Herodes afterwards increased by his 
marriage. He received a careful education under the most 
distinguished masters of the time, and specially devoted 
himsdf to the study of oratory, to excel in which seems to 
have been the ruling motive of his life. While very young 
he delivered a speech before one of the emperors; but it 
was so ill received that he was with difficulty restrained 
from throwing himself into the Danube. He ultimately 
attained to great celebrity as a speaker and os a teacher 
of rhetoric. Among hb pupils were Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus. He was highly esteemed by the Antonines, 
particularly by Aurelius, and received many marks of 
favour, among oth^s the archonship at Athens and the 
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consulate at Rome. Atticus is principally celebrated, 
however, for the vast sums ho expended on public purposes. 
He built at Athena a groat race-course of marble from 
Pentelicus, and a splendid musical theatre, called the Odeum. 
At Corinth he built a theatre, at Delphi a stadium, at 
Thermopyl» hot baths, at Canusium in Italy an aqueduct. 
He even contemplated cutting a canal through the Isthmus 
of Corinth, but it is said did not dare to cany out his plan 
because the same thing had been unsuccessfully attempted 
before by the Emperor Nero, Many of the partially 
ruined cities of Greece were restored by Atticus, and 
numerous inscriptions testify their gratitude to their bene- 
factor, Hb wealth, and, it is reported, some disagreement 
with regard to one of the provisions of his father’s will, 
roused up the enmity of the Athenians against him. He 
withdrew from Athens, and resided at his villa near 
Marathon, where be died about 180 a.d. None of Lb 
writings are extant. 

ATTILA, or Etzel, the famous leader of the Huns, sur- 
named the “ Fear of the World,” or the “Scourge of God,” 
was born probably about 406 a.d. Hb father Mundzuk, 
king of the Huns, was succeeded by his brothers Octar and 
Rliuas ; and on the death of Rhuas, in 434, Attila and hb 
brother Bleda together ascended the throne. Tliey ruled 
not only over the Huns, but over nearly all the tribes north 
of the Danube and the Black Sea ; under their banners 
fought Ostrogoths, Gepidie, Alani, Heruli, and many other 
Teutonic peoples. Their dominions are said to have 
extended from the Rhine to the frontiers of China. 
Attila was superstitiously reverenced by his countrymen ; 
ho was said to possess the iron sword of the war-god. Mars, 
and he proclaimed himself to be the nuin-cliild born at 
Engaddi, who was destined to rule over the whole world. 
In 441 and 442 the brothers ravaged Thrace and Illyria, 
defeated the troops of the Eastern Empire in three great 
battles, and penetrated as far as Thermo 2 )ylre. Peace was 
made on the Romans agreeing to pay a heavy tribute. 
About this time Attila contrived to make away with hb 
brother Bleda, and thus secured undivided supremacy. 
In 445 and the following years, he again directed his 
attacks against the Eastern Empire, and laid waste the 
whole country round Constantinople. Nowhere did he 
meet with resistance save from the bravo little town of 
Azimus. The euq)ire seemed about to succumb, when 
Theodosius entered into negotiations and made terras with 
hb conqueror. While matters were being arranged, a plot 
was laid to assassinate Attila, in which the emperor was 
implicated. The conspiracy was discovered, and the 
barbarian upbraided the Chrbtian monarch with his W'ant 
of honour and manly courage. Theodosius died soon after, 
and hb successor, Marcian, returned a firm refusal to 
Attila’s demands for tribute. War seemed inevitable ; but 
at this time the attention of the Hun was drawn to the 
Western Empire. It is said that the Princess Honoria, 
sister of Valentinian, tired of her life of enforced celibacy, 
sent her ring and an offer of her hand to Attila, who upon 
this grounded hb claim to a i)art of the empire. . It is 
probable, however, that he merely used this as a pretext, 
and that his real designs were more comprehensive. He 
evidently thought it a favourable opportunity fur taking 
advantage of the enmity between the Romans and the 
Visigoths ; and to this plan he was also induced by the 
proposals of Genseric, king of the Vandals, who offered to 
unite with him against his rival, Theodoric, king of the 
Visigoths, In 461 Attila assembled his forces, it b 
said 700,000 strong, led them through the centre of Ger- 
many, probably by Franconia, am^ crossed the Rhine, at 
what place cannot be detl^mined. He defeated the 
Burgundians, and pushed on through the heart of Qau), 
until his centre was checked by the valiant resistance effered 
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by Orleans. Meanwhile, Theodoric and Aetius, the Eomaii 
general, had collected and united their forces, and marching 
with all speed, arrived in time to raise the siege of Orleans. 
Attila retreated to a position in the plain of Chalons, and 
there concentrated his forces for a great engagement. A 
treniondoiis battle ensued — one of the most gigantic as 
well as most important contests recorded in history. The 
Homans, who formed one wing, were driven back, and 
although they kept together, and at nightfall retired to 
i ho camp of the Visigoths, Aetius had given up the day 
t B lost. The Visigoths, who were on the other wing, had 
also been repulsed, and were discouraged by the fall of 
their leader Theodoric. But the fortune of the day was 
changed by tlie inii)etuoiis bravery of Tliorismund, Tlieo- 
doric’s son, who, burning to avenge liis father’s fall, led on 
the infuriated Visigotlis, and drove Attila back to his camp. 
Ho even penetrated into the fortifications, but was wounded 
and thrown from his horse, and his followers with difficulty 
carried him off. Next day, Attila remained in his camp in 
expectation of an attack, and having thrown all his baggage 
into a gigantic pile in tlie centre of the camp to be burned 
in case of defeat, resolved to sell his life dearly. But no 
attack was made ; for Tliorismund was persuaded by Aetius 
to march to Toulouse in order to obtain his father’s king- 
dom. Attila was thus enabled to retire in perfect security. 
Next year lie ])oured his forces tlirough the defiles of the 
Aljis, and laid waste the whole north of Italy. Rome 
itself seemed likely to fall before the invader, when his 
course was arrested by an embassy headed by Pope Leo. 
Attila at once withdrew from Italy, but the motive which 
led him to act thus is not known. At the time his retreat 
was ascribed to a miraculous interposition of Providence, 
Peter and I'aul having appeared in the camp of the Huns 
along with the embassy. Tlie whole matter is rather 
obscure j and scarcely more credible is the story told by 
Jornandes that Attila invaded Gaul a second time and w^as 
completely defeated by Tliorismund. No other historian 
luOiitions this circumstance. In the year 453, Attila died 
from the bursting of a blood-vessel on the night of his 
marriage with a beautiful Gothic maiden, called Ildiko, or 
Hilda. Ho W’as buried by his followers with great pomp 
and lamentation. The vast emjiiro over which he had 
ruled broke uj) imiiiediatoly after his death, no one chief 
being jiowerful enough to seize the sujiromacy. In person 
Attila is dcseribed as liaving been of true Huunish type, 
ahort, but strongly made, with a largo head, flat, wide- 
spread nostrils, and siniill glittering eyes. His presence 
was majestic and imposing, and he excelled all his followers 
in military exercises. 

ATTO(!!K, a town ami fort of British India, in the 
Panjilb, situated on the eastern bank of the Indus, in 33" 
54' N. lat., and 7i2" 20' E. long. The jdace is both of 
political and commercial importance, as the Indu.s is here 
crossed by the military and trade route through the 
Kliaibar Riss into AfghAnistdn. Alexander the Great, 
Tamerlane, and NAdir ShAli are believed to have suc- 
cessively crossed the Indus at or about this spot in their 
resiKJctive invasions of India. The river runs past Attock 
in a deep rapid channel about 200 yards broad, but is 
easily crossed in boats or on inflated skins of oxen. A 
bridge of boats is maintained for a considerable part of 
the year, but withdrawn in tlie summer as soon as the 
melting of the snows in the northern mountains endangers 
it The fort of Attock was built by the Emperor Akbar 
in 1581, on a low hillock beside the river. The walls are 
of polished stone, and the whole structure is handsome ; 
but from a military jxiyt of view it is of little importance, 
being commanded by a hillf from which it is divided only 
by a ravine. The town was formerly a place of importance, 
but has now fallen into decay. On the opposite side of 
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the river ia tlie village of KbairibAd, with a foi^ also 
erected by Akbar according to some, or by NAdir Slidb 
according to others. ’ , ^ 

ATTORNEY, in Englith Law, signifies, in its widest 
sense, any substitute or agent appointed to act in the 
turn, stead, or place of another.” The term is now epm- 
monly confined to a class of qualified agents who undertake 
the conduct of legal proceedings for their clients. By the 
common law the actual presence of the parties to a suit 
was considered indi.spensable, but the privilege of appearing 
by attorney was conceded in certain cases by special dis- 
pensation, until the statute of Merton and subsequent 
enactments made it competent for both parties in all judi- 
cial proceedings to apjiear by attorney. Solicitors appear 
to have been at first distinguished from attorneys, as not 
having the attorney’s power to bind their principals, but 
latterly the distinction has been between attorneys as 
agents formally appointed in actions at law, and solicitors 
who take care of iiroceedings in Parliament, Chancery, Privy 
Council, &c. In practice, however, and in ordinary lan- 
guage, the terms are synonymous. Regulations regarding 
the qualification of attorneys are found as far back as the 
20 Edward L, which required the judges to select in each 
county the most learned and able attorneys and ajiprentices 
to do service in the courts. By the 6 and 7 Viet. c. 73, 
and other statutes, the qualifications necessary for admis- 
sion on the rolls of attorneys and solicitors are ; — 1st, The 
due execution of a proper contract in writing with some 
practising attorney or solicitor for the term of five years, 
or of three years if the clerk be a graduate of the universi- 
ties of Oxford, (kmbridge, Dublin, London, or Durham, or 
of the Queen’s University, Ireland, or if he have been a 
member of the bar, a writer to the signet, a solicitor before 
the supreme courts in Scotland, or for ten years bona fide 
managing clerk to an attorney ; 2d, The payment of the 
stamp duty on such contract, amounting to £80 ; 3d, The 
registry or enrolment of the contract within six calendar 
months ; 4th, Actual service for the prescribed period in 
the proper business of an attorney and solicitor ; but one 
year may be served w'ith the London agent, and, where the 
service is for five years, another year with a barrister or 
certificated special pleader ; 5th, Due notices of the applica- 
tion to be admitted ; Gth, Fitness and capacity ascertained 
upon examination, and certified by the examiners; 7th, 
Taking the prescribed oaths, and being admitted and 
enrolled ; 8tli, The certificate of the registrar of attorneys 
that ho is duly enrolled, and the stamped certificate of the 
annual payment of the duty. Attorneys duly admitted in 
any of the superior courts have a right to be admitted and 
to practise in any of the courts in the kingdom, and this 
right may be enforced by mandamus. They may act as 
advocates in certain of the inferior courts. Conveyancing, 
formerly considered the exclusive business of the bar, is 
now often performed by attorneys. Barristers are under- 
stood to require the intervention of an attorney in all cases 
that come before them professionally, although in criminal 
cases the prisoner not unfrequently engages a counsel 
directly by giving him a fee in open court. The relation 
of attorney and client disqualifies the former from dealing 
with his client on his owm behalf, while it gives him a lien, 
on professional services, over the deeds, Ac., of the client 
in his possession. An attorney may be struck off the rolls 
for professional or other misconduct, on application by 
counsel at the instance of an injured party, or, as the case 
generally is, of the Incorporated Law Society as representing 
the profession. 

A letter or power of Attorney is an authority under hand 
and seal, empowering the i^erson named therein to do some 
act on behalf of the principal, which otherwise could only be 
done by the principal himself. It expires with death of the 
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and 18 rbvooabla at hi8 will} unless it has been 
jifen for a valuable consideration. A warrant of Attorney 
is an authority to one or more attorneys to appear for the 
psity executing it, in a court of record, at the suit of the 
pe^n for whose benefit it is given, and to suffer judgment 
summarily to pass in his favour. It is usually given as a 
eecurity to creditors for the summary recovery of money 
lent, or sums certain, but may be used in other coses also. 

' ATTORNEY-GENERAL, the chief low. officer ap- 
pointed to manage all the legal affairs' and suits in which 
the Crown is interested. He is appointed by patent, 
authorising him to hold office during the Queen's pleasure. 
He is ex officio the leader of the bar, and only counsel of 
the highest eminence are appointed to the office. The 
royal mandate of 14th December 1814 gives him precedence 
in all the courts, and it is now settled that in the House 
of Lords he has precedence of the Lord Advocate, even in 
S^tch appeals. He is a nece^ry party to all proceedings 
affecting the Crown, and has extensive powers of control in 
matters relating to charities, lunatics’ estates, criminal pro- 
aecutions, Ac. His assistant, also appointed by patent, is 
the Solicitor-General, who has full power to act in ithe 
absence of h^ principal, and by almost invariable usage, 
succeeds to his office when it becomes vacant. The income 
attached to these offices has hitherto been derived in great 
part from fees on patents for inventions, but by a recent 
arrangement the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General 
receive a salary of XVOOO and j£6000 respectively, exclusive 
of such fees as they may receive for any litigious business 
they may conduct on behalf of the Crowm. , 

ATTRACTION. That the different parte of a material 
nystem influence each other’s motions is a matter of daily 
observation. In some cases we cannot discover any 
material connection extending from the one body to the 
other. We call these cases of action at a distance, to dis- 
tinguish them from those in whfch we can trace a con- 
tinuous material bond of union between the bodies. The 
mutual action between two bodies is called stress. When 
the mutual action tends to bring the bodies nearer, or to 
prevent them from separating, it is called tension or attrac- 
tion. When it tends to separate the bodies, or to prevent 
them from approaching, it is called pressure or repulsion. 
The names tension and pressure are used when the action 
is seen to take place through a medium. Attraction and 
repulsion are reserved for cases of action at a distance. 
The configuration of a material system can always be 
defined in terms of the mutual distances of the parte of 
the system. Any change of configuration must alter ono 
or more of these distances. Hence the force which pro- 
duces or resists such a change may be resolved into attrac- 
tions or repulsions between those parte of the system whose 
distance is altered. 

There has been a groat deal of speculation as to the 
cause of such forces, one of them, namely, the pressure 
between bodies in contact, being supposed to be more 
easily conceived than any other kind of stress. Many 
attempts have therefore been made to resolve cases of 
^parent attraction and repulsion at a distance into cases 
of' pressure At one time the possibility of attraction at a 
distance was supposed to be refuted by asserting that a 
body cannot act where it is not, and that therefore all 
action between different portions of matter must be by 
direct contact. To this it was replied that we have no evi- 
dence that real contact ever takes place between two bodies, 
and that, in fact, when bodies are pressed against each other 
and in apparent contact, we may sometimes actually measure 
the distance between them, as when one piece of glass is 
laid on another, in which case a considerable pressure must 
be applied to bring the surfaces near enough to show the 
black spot of Newton’s rings, which indicates a distance of 


about a ten thousandth of a millimetre. If, in order to 
get rid of the idea of action at a distance, we imagine a 
material medium through which the action is transmitted, 
all that we have done is to substitute fora single action at 
a great distance aiseries of actions at smaller distances 
between the parts of the medium, so that wo cannot even 
thus get rid of action at a distance. 

The study of the mutual action between the parts of a 
material system has, in modern times, been greatly simplified 
by the introdnetion of the idea of the energy of the system. 
The energy of the system is measured by the amount of 
work whwi it can do in overcoming external resistances. 
It depends on the present configuration and motion of the 
system, and not on the manner in which the system has 
acquired that configuration and motion. A complete 
knowledge of the manner in which the energy of the system 
depends on its configuration and motion, is sufficient to 
determine all the forces acting between the parts of the 
system. For instance, if the system consists of two bodies, 
and if the energy depends on the distance between them, 
then if .the energy increases when the distance increases, 
there must be attraction between the bodies, and if the 
energy diminishes when the distance increases, there must 
be repulsion between them. In the case of two gravitating 
masses m and ni at a distance r, the part of the energy 

which depends on r is — . We may therefore express 

the fact that there is attraction between the two bodies by 
saying that the energy of the system consisting of the two 
bodies increases when their distance increases. The ques- 
tion, therefore, Why do the two bodies attract each other ? 
may bo ex])re8sed in a different form. Why does the 
energy of the system increase when the distance increases ? 

But we must bear in mind that the scientific or science- 
producing value of the efforts made to answer these old 
standing questions is not to be measured by the prospect 
they aflbrd us of ultimately obtaining a solution, but by 
their effect in stimulating men to a thorough investigation 
of nature. To j)ropo8e a scientific question presupposes 
scientific knowledge, and the questions which exercise men’s 
minds in the present state of science may very likely bo such 
that a little more knowledge would show us that no answer 
is possible. The scientific value of the question, How do 
bodies act on one another at a distance ? is to be found 
in the stimulus it has given to investigations into the pro- 
l)erties of the intervening medium. 

Newton, in his Principia^ deduces from the observed 
motioas of the heavenly bodies the fact that they attract 
one another according to a definite law. This he gives as 
a result of strict dynamical reasoning, and by it he shows 
how not only the more conspicuous phenomena, but all the 
apparent irregularities of the celestial motions are the 
calculable results of a single principle. In his Prlncipia 
he confines himself to the demonstration and develojjment 
of this great stej) in the science of the mutual action of 
bodies. He says nothing there about the means by which 
bodies gravitate towards each other. But his mind did 
not rest at this |x>int. We know that he did not believe 
in the direct action of bodies at a distance. 

“ It is inconceivable that inanimate brute matter should, without 
the mediation of something else which is not material, operate upon 
and affect otlier matter without mutual contact, as it must do if 
gravitation in the sense of Epicurus bo essential and inherentin it. . . . 
That gravity should be innate, inherent, and osseniiul to matter, 
so that one body can act upon another at a distance, through a 
vacuum, without the mediation of anything else, by and through 
which their action and force may he convoyed from ono to another, 
is to me so great an absurdity, that I liclieve no man, who lias in 
philoBophical matters a competent ikjulty of thiuking, can ever foil 
into it .^' — Letter to Betdley, 

And we also know that he sought for the mechanism of 
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gravitation in the properties of an asthereal medium difused 
over the univerise. 

“It ftjMpettrs, from his letters to Boyle, that this was hit opinion 
early, an<f if. ho did not publish it sooner it proceeded from hence 
only, that ho foimd he was not able, from expeiimcnt and observa- 
tion, to give a satisfactory account of this medium and the manner 
of its operation in producing the chief phenomena of nature."^ 

In his Optical Queries, indeed, he shows that if the 
pressure of this medium is less in the neighbourhood of 
dense bodies than at great distances from them, dense 
bodies will be drawn towards each other, and that if the 
diminution of pressure is inversely as the distance from 
the dense body the law will bo that of gravitation. The 
next stop, as he points out, is to account for this inequality 
of pressure in the medium ; and as ho wtis not able to do 
this, he left the explanation of tlie cause of gravity as a 
problem to succeeding ages. As regards gravitation the 
progress made towards the solution of the, problem since 
the time of Newton has been almost imi)erceptible. 
Faraday showed that tJie tninsmission of electric and 
magnetic forces is accomjiunied by phenomena occurring 
in every part of the intervening medium. He traced the 
lines of force through the medium ; and he ascribed to them 
a tendency to shorten themselves and to separate from their 
neighbours, thus introducing the idea of stress in the 
medium in a different form from that suggested by Newton j 
for, whereas Newton’s stress was a hydrostatic pressure in 
every direction, Faraday’s is a tension along the lines of 
force, combined with a pressure in all normal directions. 
By showing that the plane of polarisation of a ray of light 
[jassing through a transparent medium in the direction of 
the magnetic force is made to rotate, Faraday not only 
demonstrated the action of magnetism on light, but by 
using light to reveal the state of magnetisation of the 
medium, lie illiuuinatod,” to use his own phrase, *‘the 
lines of magnetic force.” * 

From this idienoinenon Thomson afterwards proved, by 
strict dynamical reasoning, tliat the transmission of mag- 
netic force is associated with a rotatory motion of the small 
parts of the medium. Ibj showed, at the same time, how 
the centrifugal force duo to this motion would account for 
magnetic attraction. 

A theory of this kind is worked out in greater detail in 
Clerk Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity and Maynetism. 
It is there shown that, if wo assume tliat the medium is in 
a state of stress, consisting of tension along the lines of 
force and pressure in all directions at right angles to the 
lines of force, the tension and the pressure being equal in 
nurnencal value and jvroportional to the square of the 
intensity of the field at the given point, the observed 
electrostatic and electromagnetic forces will be completely 
accounted for. 

The next step is to account for tliis state of stress in the 
medium. In the case t)f electromagnetic fdreo we avail 
ourselves of Thomson’s deduction from Faraday’s discovery 
stated above. We assume that the small parts of the 
medium are rotating about axes i^tarullul to the lines of 
force. The centrifugal force due to this rotation produces 
the excess of pressure perpendicular to the lines of force. 
The explanation of electrostatic stress is loss satisfactory, 
but there can bo no doubt that a i)ath is now open by 
which wo may trace to the action of a medium all forces 
which, like the electric and magnetic forces, vary inversely 
as the square of the distance, and are attractive between 
bodies of different names, and repulsive between bodies of 
the same names. 

The force of gravitation is also inversely os the square 
of the distance, bu4 it differs from the electric and 
magnetic forces in this il’%)ect, that the bodies between 

^ MaclAuriu’s aocount of Sir Isaac Nowton's discoveries. 
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which I it acts cannot be diVided into two opfKMdte fclnd^ 
one positive and the other; negative, but are in vespm 
of gravitation all of the same kind, and that ^e force 
between them is in every case attractive. To acconnt 
for stich a force by means of stress in an intervening 
medium, on the plan adopted for electric and maghOtio 
forces, we must assume a stress of an opposite kind froni 
that already mentioned. We must supjjose that there i» 
a pressure in the direction of the lines of force, combined 
wdth a tension in all directions at right angles to the lines 
of force. Such a state of stress would, no doubt, account 
for the observed effects of gravitation. We have not^ 
however, been able hitherto to imagine any physical cause 
for such a state of stress. It is easy to escalate the 
amount of this stress which would be required to account 
for the actual effects of gravity at the surface of the earth. 
It would require a pressure of 37,000 tons’ weight on the 
square inch in a vertical direction, combined with a tenafion 
of the same numerical value in all horizontal directiona. 
The state of stress, therefore, which we must suppose to 
exist in the invisible medium, is 3000 times greater than 
that which the strongest steel could support. 

Another theory of tlie mechanism of gravitation, that 
of Le Sage, who attributes it to the impact of “ ultramun- 
dane corpusculcs,” has been already discussed in the article 
Atom, supra, p. 46. 

Sir William Thomson ^ has shown that if we suppose 
all space filled with a unifonn incompressible fluid, and 
if we further suppose either that material bodies are always 
generating and emitting this fluid at a constant rate, the 
fluid flowing off to iniinity, or that material bodies are 
always absorbing and annihilating the fluid, the deficiency 
flowing in from infinite space, then, in either of these 
cases, there would be an attraction between any two bodies 
inversely as the square of the distance. If, liowcver, one 
of the bodies were a generator of the fluid and the other 
an absorber of it, tlie bodies would re])el each other. 

Here, then, wo have a hydrodynamical illustration of 
action at a distance, which is so flir promising that it shows 
how bodies of the same kind may attract each other. But 
the concej)tion of a fluid constantly flowing out of a 
body without any supply from without, or flowing into it 
without any way of escape, is so contradictory to all our 
.experience, that an hypothesis, of whicli it is an essential 
part, cannot be called an explanation of the phenomenon of 
gravitation. 

Dr Robert Hooke, a man of singular inventive power, 
in 1671 endeavoured to trace the cause of gravitation to 
waves propagated in a medium. Ho found that bodies 
floating on water agitated by waves were drawn towards the 
centre of agitation.^ He does not appear, however, to have 
followed up this observation in such a way as to determine 
completely the action of waves on an immersed body. 

Professor Challis has investigated the mathematical 
theory of the effect of waves of condensation and rarefac- 
tion in an elastic fluid on bodies immersed in the fluid. 
He found the difficulties of the investigation to be so great, 
that he has not been able to arrive at numerical results. He 
concludes, however, that the effect of such waves would Ij« 
to attract the body towards tlie centre of agitation, or to 
repel it from that centre, according as the wave’s length in 
very largo or very small compared with the dimensions of 
the body. . Practical illustrations of the effect of such waves 
have been given by Guyot, Schellbachj Guthrie, and 
Thomson.** 

A tuning-fork is set in vibration, and brought near a 
delicately susiieuded light body. The body is immediately 

* Proceedings qjt (he Royal Moiety of Edinburgh, 7th F«b. 1870. 

* Posihuimita edited by R. Widler, pp. xiv. and 184. 

* Phih8ophi(xdM(igmine,li\im\%l\, 
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attracted towards the taning-fork. If the tuning-fork is 
itself 8U8i»ended, it is seen to be attracted towards any body 
placed near it. 

Sir W. Thomson has shown that this action can in all 
cases be explained by the genoml principle that in fluid 
motion the average pressure is least where the average 
energy of motion is greatest. Now, the wave motion is 
greatest nearest the tuning-fork, the pressure is therefore 
least there; and the susjiended body being ])re8sed 
unequally on opposite sid(?s, moves from the side of greater 
pressure to the side of less i)ressiire, that is towards the 
tuning-fork. He has also succeeded in producing repul- 
sion in the case of a small body lighter than the surround- 
ing medium. 

It is remarkable that of the three hyj>othescs, which go 
some way towards a physical explanation of gravitation, 
every one involves a constant expenditure of work. Le 
Sage’s hypotliesis of ultramundane corpuscules does so, as 
we have shown in the article Atom. That of the genera- 
tion or absorption of fluid requires, not only constant 
expenditure of work in emitting fluid under pressure, but 
actual creation and destruction of matter. That of waves 
requires some agent in a remote part of the universe capable 
of generating the waves. 

According to such hypotheses wo must regard the 
processes of nature not as illustrations of the great j)rinci})le 
of the conservation of energy, but as instances in which, by 
a nice adjustment of powerful agencies not subject to this 
principle, an ai)parcnt conservation of energy is maintained. 
Hence, we are forced to conclude that the explanation 
of the cause of gravitation is not to be found in any of 
these hypotheses. 

For the mathematical theory of attraction and attraction 
of ellipsoids, see Potential ; for attraction of gra\itation, 
capillary attraction, and attraction of cohesion, see respec- 
tively Gkavitation, Capillaky Attkaction, and Con- 
stitution OF Bodies. (.t. c. m.) 

ATTWOOD, Thomas, musical composer, was born in 
London in 1767. As one of the boy choristers in the 
chapel royal he received his early instruction in music 
from Nares and Ayrton. In 1783 he was sent to study 
abroad at the expense of the ])riiice of Wales, who had 
been favourably impressed by his skill as a performer on 
the har}»sicliord. After spending two years at Naples, 
Attwood })roeeeded to Vienna, wliero he became a favourite 
pupil of Mozart, On his return to London ho held for a 
short time an a])pointment as one of the chamber musicians 
to the prince of Wales. In 1795 he was chosen organist 
of St Paul’s, and in the following year ho succeeded Dr 
Dupuis as composer to the chapels royal. Ilia court con- 
nection was further confirmed by his aj)pointment as 
musical instructor to the duchess of York and afterwards 
to the princess of Wales, For the coronation of George 
IV. ho com})Oscd the anthem, The King shall Rejoice, 
a work of high merit. The king, who had neglected him 
for some years on account of his connection with the 
princess of Wales, now restored him to favour, and in 1821 
apjjointod him organist to his j)rivate cha]»el at Brighton. 
Soon after the institution of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Attwood was chosen one of the professors. He wrote the 
anthem, 0 Lord, grant the King a Long Life, wliich was 
performed at the coronatioif of William IV., and ho was 
composing a similar work for the coronation of Queen 
Victoria when he died (March 24, 1 838). Attwood’s com- 
positions are favourable specimens of the English school. 
His services and anthems were published in a collected 
form after his death by his pupil Walmesley, and are fre- 
quently used in cathedral worship. Of his secular composi- 
tions several songs and glees are well known and popular. 
The operas which he composed in early life are now almost 
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forgotten, belonging, as they do, to a i>eriod when English 
music was at its lowast ebb. 

ATWOOD, Geokge, an author celebrated for the accuracy 
of his matliematical and mechanical investigations, and 
considered particularly happy in the clearness of his exi)lana- 
tions, and the elegance of his ex[)erimeutal illustrations, 
was born in the early part of the year 1746. He was 
educated at Westminster school, to which be M'as admitted 
in 1759. Six years afterwards he was elected off to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He took liis degree t)f Bachelor of 
Arts in 1769, with the rank of tlihd wrangler and first 
Smith’s judzeman. These distinctions were amply sufficient 
to give him a claim to further advancement in his own 
college. In due time lie obtained a fellowship, and was 
afterwards one of the tutors of the college. He became 
Master of Arts in 1772, and in 1776 was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. In the year 1784 he 
ceased to reside at Cambridge, and soon afterwards received 
from Mr Pitt a patent ollicc, which required Imt little of 
his attendance, and enabled him still to devote a consider- 
able portion of his time to his si)0cial studies. He died in 
1807. Atwmul’s published works, exclusive of i)upers 
contributed to the Jjiilosophical Transactiotis, for one of 
which lie obtained the Co])ley medal, are as follows : — (1.) 
Analysis of a Course of Lectures on the Princijdts of 
Natural Philosophy, Cambridge, 1781. (2.) 2'reaiise on the 
Recttlinear Afotirm and Rotation of Bodies, Cambridge, 
1784, which contains a good account of the elementary 
juinciples of mechanics, though it is deficient in the appli- 
cation of liigher inathematit;al analysis. It also gives some 
interesting exjieriiiionts, by means of which mechanical 
truths can Ixi ocularly exhibited and demonstrated, and 
describes tho machine, since called by Ativood’s name, 
for verifying ex])erinientally the laws of simjde acceleration 
of motion. (3.) Review of the i^tatutes and Ordinanas of 
Assize tchich have heen establislml in England from the \ th 
year of King John, 1202, to the *Alth of his presmt Afojesty, 
London, 1801, a ivork of some historical research. (4.) 
Dmerlation on the Construction and Properties of Arches, 
London, 1801, with su})} dement, jd. i. 1801, ])t. ii. 1804, 
an elaborate and, in its time, valuable work, though it is 
now completely sni>erseded. 

ATY8, Attis, or Attes, in the Phrygian and Lydian 
Alythology, a youth ladovcd for his beauty by the goddess 
Rhea, there called Agdistis. Like Adonis, lie was a ])er- 
sonification of the clianges in nature, fToin the beauty of 
spring and summer to the severity and darkness of winter. 
The story, as told at Pessinus, the centre of tlie w^orsliip 
of the goddess, was that she hud born to Zeus a being both 
male and female; that the gods, disjileased, had transformed 
this being into a tree, from the fruit of wliich the daughter 
of the river-god Sangarius bore a boy, who grew u}> 
among herdsmen marvellous in Ids beauty, so as to win the 
love of Agdistis. This was Atys, and lie was about to be 
married to tho king’s daughter of Pessinus, wlicn tlie god 
dess ajipeared among the guests, terrified them, and caused 
Atys to run to the woods, where he maimed himself and 
was transformed into a jiine tree ; from his blood sprang 
violets. Agdistis bi'gged Zeus to restore him, but he could 
only assure her that tlie youth would never decay, and that 
his hair would alw^ays grow. She conveyed the pine to her 
cave at Pessinus, and gave herself u}) to grief. 

AUBAGNE, a town of France, in the department of 
Bouchea-du-Rh6ne, with a population of 7408, who carry 
on the manufacture of wine, pottery, leather, coarse cloth, 
&c. The only remarkable monument is a fountain to the 
memory of the Abbe Barth^lemy, whose family was long 
connected with the town. 

AUBE, a department of France, bounded on the N. by 
the department of Marne, N.W. by Seine et-Mame, W. 

III. -- 9 
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by Yoime, S. by Cote-d’Or, and E. by Haute-Manie. It coii- 
Hists of a portion of Chanipfjgne and Vallage, with a aniall 
part of Burgundy, and lm» an area of 2317 aqiiare milcH. 
ItH general inclination from S.K. to N.W. preaents little 
variety of Hurface, the only elevations feeing a double line 
of lulls along the course of the Seine, never exceeding 1150 
feet in heiglit. The dejairtmcnt belongs to the Seine 
liasin, and is watered by that river and its tributaries, the 
Oiirce, the Sjin^e, the Melda, and the Aube, &c. The 
climate is comparatively mild, but dum]». Heavy rains fall 
at the beginning of winter. In the N. and N.W. the soil 
is dry and sterile ; but the S. and K. districts are very 
fertile, particularly the valleys, which are admirably adapted 
for the cultivation of the vine. About twrethirds of the 
surface consists of arable land, and the agricultural con- 
dition of the country is improving. The principal produce 
tions are wheat, rye, oats, jxitatoes, and wine, of which last 
about one-half is exported. In minerals Aube is one of 
the poorest departments in France ; a few iron mines have 
been worked, but Avith insignificant results. Chalk and 
clay anj abundant ; and there are also quarries of marble, 
lithographic stone, and building stone. The jnincipal 
manufa(!tiinA is hosiery; but the de])artinent also produces 
glass, eartheriwai'c, ]»iipcr, sugar, and rojies, and luis a large 
number of distilleries, tilo works, and dye-works, and an 
oil factory. Among tlio cel(d)ratcd men conne(*ted with 
Anbe ani Villehardouin, Pope Urban IV., Mignard, J)antoii, 
lleugnot, and Ulbach. 'riie c.ipital is Troyes, and the 
nrrondissememts are Troyes, Arcis-snr-Aulx^, Nogciit-snr- 
Seino, Uar-siir-Aiibo, and Bur siir-Heine. IVjmlatiou in 
1872, 255,087. 

AUBFNAS, a town of France, deimrtment of Ardeche, 
near the river of that mime, 11 miles S.W. of Brivas. It 
is beautifully sitmited on the slojie of a hill, hut its streets 
generally are cro(»ked and narrow. It is surrounded by a 
ruinous wall Hanked with towers, and lias an old Gothic 
castle, now occupied liy the muiiiei]>al authorities. As the 
centre of tins silk trade of tlie surrounding district, it is a 
place of considerable trallic, and there is besides a large local 
mamifacturo of silk and woollen goods. Population, 7094. 

AlTBh'U, l).\NiKT- Fuani;()Is KsimiT, musical composer, 
tlu) chief roiiresenlative of tlie French school, wius the son 
of a Paris printseller. Ho was born atC^ien, in Normandy, 
on the 29th fbimiary 1782, while his mother was on a visit 
to that town. Destined by his father to the pursuits of 
trade, he was allowed, nevertheless, to indulge his fondness 
for music, and learnt to j)lay at an early ago on several 
instruments, Ids first teacher being the Tyrolean composer, 
LaduriKT. Sent at the age of twenty to London to com- 
plete his business training, lie returned after the rupture 
of the peace of Amiens. He liad already attempted 
musical composition, and at this jieriod jiroduced several 
concertos pour hasst% in the manner of the violoncellist, 
Limare, in whoso name they were publislied. The praise 
given to Ids concei’to for the violin, wldeh was ]daycd at 
the Conservatoire by IMazas, eniHiuraged him to undertake 
tlio resetting of the old comic opera, Julie. Conscious by 
this time of the need of regular study (d his chosen art, he 
placed himself under the severe training of Cherubini, by 
which the special qualities of the young composer were 
admirably developed In 1813 ho made his {febut in an 
opera in one act, the Sejour Militairc^ the unfavourable 
reception of which put an end for some years to his 
attempts as composer. But the failure in business and 
death of his father, in 1819, compelled him once more 
to turn to music, and to make that which had been his 
jiastime the serious ei»i)lo^ucnt of his life. Ho produced 
unotlier opera, the Testament d les Billets-doux, which was 
no bettor received than the former. But he persevered, 
and the next year was rewarded by the complete success 


of Ids Bevfjere Chdtelaine, an opera in three acts. This 
was the first in a long series of brilliant successes, terminat- 
ing only in the eighty-sixth year of his age. In 1822 
began his long association with M. Scribe, who shared with 
him, as librettist, the success and growing popularity of his 
comjK)sition8. The opera of Leicester, in which they first 
worked together (1823), is remarkable also as showing 
the first evidences of the influence of Kossini on Auber’s 
style. This style was, however, distinctly original, and 
was easily recognisable. A jdirase of Auber, said his friend 
Theodore Gautier, is not the phrase of any one else. His 
characteristics are lightness and facility, sparkling vivacity, 
grace and elegance, clear and piquant melodiousness, — these 
marking him out as a true son of France, and making him 
her darling singer. Depth of thought, elevation of 
sentiment, intensity of passion, inspiration which grasps 
the sublime and the infinite “ these are not in Auber. ^ 

Devoted by preference to the comic opera, as the most 
fitting field for his talents, he ventured on more than one 
occasion to piuss into the field of grand opera, and in his 
La Mitette de Port id, familiarly known as Masanidlo, he 
achieved his greatest musical triumph. Produced at Paris 
in 1828, it rapidly became a European favourite, and its 
overture, songs, and choruses were everywhere heard. The 
duet. Amour sttcrc de la patrie, was welcomed like a new 
Marseillaise ; sung by Nonrrit at Brussels in 1830, it 
became the signal for the revolution which broke out there. 
Among his other works, about fifty in all, the more 
important are — Fra Diavolo (1830), Lestocq (1834), 
UAmhassadrke (183C), Le Domino Noir (1837), Le Lac 
des Fks (1839), Lcs Dkvmants de la Cfyuronne (1841), 
llaydee (1847), Marco Spada (1853), and La Fiancee du 
roi de Garhe (1864). Official and other dignities testi- 
fied the public appreciation of Auber's works. In 1829 he 
was elected member of the Institute, in 1830 he was named 
director of the court concerts, and in 1842 he succeeded 
Cherubini as director of the Conservatoire. He was also a 
member of the Ijcgion of Honour from 182.5, and attained 
the rank of commander in 1847. One of Auber's latest 
com])ositions was a march, written for the ojiening of the 
International Exhibition in London in 1862. His fascinat- 
ing manners, his witty sayings, and his ever ready kindness 
and beneficence won for him a secure jihure in the respect 
and love of his felloAV-citizens. Ho remained in his old 
home during the German siege of Paris, 1870-71, but the 
miseries of the Communist war which followed sickened his 
heart, and ho at last refused to toncli his beloved instru- 
ment, or to take food. He died May 13, 1871. (w.l.r.c.) 

AUBIN, a toAvn of France, in the department of Aveyron 
and arrondissement of Vi lief ranch e, princiiially remarkable 
for its extensive mines of coal, sulphur, and alum. It also 
carries on an active trade in sheep, iron goods, ittc. A 
church of the 12th century, with some remarkable sculpture, 
and the ruins of the castle of the counts of liouergue, are 
still in existence. Population, 8863. 

The name Aubin, or St Aubin, is one of the most fre- 
quent in France, being borne by upwards of fifty villages 
from the Pyrenees to Jersey. 

AUBURN, the capital of Cayuga county, in the state 
of New York, on the railway between Albany and Buflalo, 
174 miles W. of the former. The irregularity of the 
surface on which the city is built has prevented the com- 
plete carrying out of the rectangular arrangement of 
streets, which is so much in favour in the United States, 
but the thoroughfares are wide and lined with trees, and 
the houses for the most part well built. The principal 
public buildings are in Genesee Street. The most remark- 
able of the institutions is the state prison, founded in 1816, 
which is conducted on the “silent system,” and usually con- 
tains upwards of 1000 prisoners, who are employed each in 
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the work to which he has been trained. Auburn also 
possesses a Presbyterian theological seminary, founded in 
1821, an academy, five public free schools, sixteen churches, 
an orphan asylum, two opera houses, and several news- 
pai)er oflices. The water-j)ower supplied by the outlet of 
the neighbouring lake of Owasco is utilised in a number 
of manufactories. Cotton and woollen goods, car[)ets, 
agricultural implements and other tools, paper, flour, and 
beer are the principal products. 

AUBUSSON, a town of France, situated in a ])icture8que 
valley on the banks of the Creuse, in the department to 
which that river gives its name. It is said to have owed 
its origin to a number of Saracens, who, having escaped 
from the battle in which their nation was defeated by 
Charles Martel, were enticed by the beauty and conveni- 
ence of the spot to establish themselves permanently there. 
It has long been famous for its carjiets and tapestry, the 
art^of weaving which was probably derived from those 
Eastern settlers, and it also manufactures common cotton 
and woollen goods, leather, tobacco, <fec. Population, 
€625. 

AUCH, the ancient CUmherinim or Augmia Auscoriwi^ 
one of the most ancient cities of France, capital of the de- 
partment of Gers. In Cvaesar’s time tliis w as the chief town 
of the Auaci. In tlie 8th century it became the cai»ital of 
Gascony; and when that district was divided into countships, 
was the capital of Arinagnuc. The site of the modern town 
does not exactly coincide wdth that of the ancient, being 
on the opposite (the left) bank of the river Gers. Audi 
was probably destroyed by the Saracens about 724 A,i>., 
and was afterwards rebuilt in its present picturesque situa- 
tion on the slope of a hill. On the opposite side of the 
river, and occupying the site of the ancient city, is a con- 
siderable suburb, which is connected with the town by a 
bridge ; and communication between the lower and the upper 
town is alfurded by long flights of steps. The streets, 
though narrow, are generally well built, and a fine pro- 
menade in the upper part of the town gives a magnificent 
view of the surrouiuling country. Audi is the seat of an 
ardibishi)pric, which was founded in the 4th century, and 
gave, till the Kovolution, the title of Priinate of Aqiiitania 
to the holder of tlie see. It has tribunals of comnierce 
and primary jurisdiction, a royal college, an agricultural 
society, a theological seminary, with a museum and an 
extensive library, a theatre, &c. The cathedral of »St Mary, 
one of the most m ignificent in F ranee, was commenced in 
the reign of Charles VIIL (1 189), and finished in that of 
Louis XV. It exhibits several styles of architecture, 
contains many elegant monunierits, and is adorned with 
line stained-gloss windows and carved woodwork. The 
prefecture, formerly the ardiiepiscopal palace, is a vast and 
noble edifice. The principal manufactures are hats, various 
kinds of linen and cotton stuffs, leather, ike., and there is 
a considerable trade, esiiecially in the brandies of Armagiiac. 
Population in 1872, ]4087. 

AUCHTERAllDEK, a town and parish of Scotland, 
eounty of Perth, 15 miles W.S.W. of Perth. Tlio town 
consists of a single street about a mile in length. It was 
formerly a royal burgh, but is now disfranchised. Near it 
is an ancient castle, said to have been a hunting-seat of 
Malcolm Canraore. It was in connection with this parish 
that the ecclesiastical dispute arose which led to the Dis- 
ruption in the Church of Scotland in 1843. Population 
of town in 1871, 2599. 

AIJCHTERMUCHTY, a royal burgh and parish of 
Scotland, county of Fife, 8 miles W.S.W. of Cupar. The 
town is irregularly built on an elevated site, and is divided 
by the Leverspool, a rapid streamlet which runs down its 
centre. The manufacture of linen is carried on. Popula- 
tion of burgh in 1871, 1082. 


AUCKL.AND, a''])rovince of New Zealand, consisting 
of the northern portion of North Island, and bounded for 
the most part on the S. by the 39th parallel of latitude. In 
the N.W. it runs out into a peninsula betw'cen 200 and 300 
miles in length, with a very irregular coast-line, especially 
on the eastern side. The total area of the jn evince is 
about 17,000,000 acres, of which nearly 11,275,000 me 
still in possession of the Maoris, who are, however, con- 
tinually disposing of their claims to the Government. The 
surface of the j)rovince is of a very varied character, pre- 
senting wide and fertile plains, stretches of fcin-hcnth 
and swamp, mountain ranges and isolated peaks, tiucts 
of richly-wooded jungle, rocky plateaus, and districts of 
strange volcanic activity. All round the coast tliere arc 
a largo number of natural harbours, and the most of the 
interior is traversed by navigable streams. The princijial 
river-system is that of the W aikato (or Rushing Water), 
which rises in the Taupo Lake, in the south of the [irovince, 
forces its way through an extimsive rocky table-land, flows 
ojiw^ards for about 35 miles tlirough a rich but marshy 
basin, joins its waters wdtli the Wai]»a (or Peaceful Water), 
its largest tributary, cuts a passage through the 'J aiipiri 
range, and after traversing the fertile ex])anse of its 
lower basin, turns abruptly to the W. and falls into the 
sea about 35 miles S. of the city of Auckland. The value 
of the Waikato as a commci ciid highw^ay is greatly lessened 
by its mouth being encumbered with sandbanks, that 
prevent the entrance of ships. To the E. of this river lies 
the valley of tlu) Thames, fertile and well watered by 
several streams, and still further eastward extends the 
versant of the Bay of Plenty. The course of .settlement has 
hitherto advanced for the most part along the valleys of 
the Waikato and the Thames, — Cambridge, about 104 
miles S. of the city of Auckland, being the frontier .station 
in the former, and Tapa})a, a little further to the S. in 
the latter. Nearly the whole of tlie N.W. peninsula is 
occupied by a scattered population, and various flourislnng 
towmsliips are situated along the coast on all side.s. In 
1873 there were 3842 holdings in the ]>rovince, and about 
225,000 acres had been bn^ken up. llitherto the cultiva- 
tion of the cereals has not proved sufficiently remunerative, 
though climate and soil are equally favourable, and the 
attention of the farmer has principally been tuined to the 
rearing of the various descriptions of live stock, nioie 
e.specially sheep. The natural wealth of tlie province 
consists princiiially in its gold and timber. Coal has been 
found ill several districts, and a few mines liavo been 
successfully w’orked, as Kawakawa (at the Bay of Islands), 
Drury, and Whangurei ; but the most iinportant deposits are 
comparatively undisturbed. It is believed that iron may 
eventually be found in considerable quantities, and various 
minerals have been pointed out in the interior by scientific 
travellers. The chief seats of the gold-diggings are the 
Coromandel peninsula and the TJuimcs valley. Tlie 
quantity exported in 1871 was valued at £1 ,888,708. 'J ho 
most important timber tree is the kauri-pine, which is 
peculiar to Auckland, and does not grow further south than 
37“ 30'. It is of magnificent dimensions, and valuable, not 
only as the most extensively used building material, but on 
account of the fo.ssil gum which is found wdierever the 
kauri forest has been. This gum forms one of the chief 
articles of exjiort, about 14,277 tons being the amount in 
the three years 1870, 1871, and 1872. There are vari- 
ous other trees of considerable value, such as the rimu, 
the kahikatca, and the totara. The timber trade, both 
domestic and foreign, is increasing in importance, and 
shipbuilding is extensively carried ^)n. There are large’ 
districts overgrown with the pftormimi or New Zealand 
flax, and the right to cut it on the waste lands is granted 
by the Government at a low price. In 1873, 1497 tona# 
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of the prepared fibre, valued at £27,783, were exported, 
bosidoH a consiUcraVde quantity of manufactured ro|K3. 
Those great iieceHsities of coininerce, roads and railways, 
are being constructed in various directions. A line is in 
course of formation from Auckland up tlie valley of the 
Waikato, as far as Newcastle, at the confluence of tlie 
Waipa, and a survey has been made for about 20 miles 
further, A road runs from llowen, on the liay of Plenty, 
across the country, throiigli tlie wonderful lake district, 
with its boiling fountains, steam geysers, and mud-baths, 
round by the east coast of Tanpo Jjakt^, and over the 
highlands to Napier, in Hawke's Pay jii-ovince. The history 
of Auckland was for long llie liistory of New Zealand, 
and will be fully treaU;d under that heading. (See New 
Zkaland.) 

For a descriptive account of a large jiartof the province, 
the re i(h;r is nderred to Hr Hoclistetter s valuable work.s, 
esjiecially to his AV/e Zrnlandj J8G.3. A very graphic 
sketch of some of the natural curiosities is furnished by 
Anthony Trollope in his A nxtraha and New Zealand, vol. ii. 

AiJ(!IvIiAND, th(‘ CAqjital of tJie alHjve province, is finely 
situated on an isthmus in the N.W. ]»eiuusula, on the S. 
shore of the Waitemata liarlxmr, which is formed by an inlet 
of the Haiiraki (kilf. Lat. 3(1'“ 51' S., long. 174° 50'. 
On the other side of the isthmus lies the harbour and 
town of Mamikau, which serves as a supplementary jiort 
to the city. Auckland was founded in PSIO by Governor 
Ilohson, and became a Imrgh in 1851. It was till 18G5 the 
seat of tlu; Governmont, which is now situated at Welling- 
ton. The city has a line ap|KMirance, especially from the 
liarbour, and is surrounded by a number of flourishing 
suburban villages, with sevtjral of which it is connected by 
railway. Among the public l)uihliiigs in the city and neigh- 
bourhood may be mentioned the governor’s house, the 
cathedral, St John’s Fpiscopal college, about 4 miles distant, 
the Aucklaml college and grammar school, the Episcopal 
grammar siJiool, in the siilaii’l) of Puriadl, the ju'ovincial 
hosjutal, the provineial lunatic asylum, and the ori)hanago 
at Parnell. A wharf, 1 01)0 feet in length, lias been Imilt 
opposite tlie centre of tla^ city, and affords excellent 
IK coinniodation for the gradually increasing traflie of the 
harbour. In 1872, 170 non-colonial ves.scl.s, with a 
tminage of 51,257 tons, ent(*r(Ml the ]>ort, be.sides a large 
number of coasting ships. There are registered at Auck- 
land 107 sailing vessels and 20 steamships, ino.st of them 
of provincial build. The population, wliicli was 7989 in 
1802, hud increased by 1871 to 12,937 (willi the suburbs 
to 18,000), luul is now estimated at about 21,000. 

AUC.MvIjANI) iSL.ANDS, a group discovered in 1806 
by Captain Pris(‘oe, of tlie Ibiglisli wlialiT “Ocean,” about 
180 mih?s S. of New Zealand, in lat. 50” 24', long. 106° 
7’ E. Tlie i.slands, of volcanic origin, are very fertile, and 
are covered with forest. I’hey were granted to the Messrs 
Enderby by tlie Pritisli GoverniiHMit as a whaling .station, 
but the establishment was abandoned in 1852. (Sec liay- 
nal’s Auckland Islands, 187-1.) 

AUCKLANI), WiLLiA.M Edex, Paiion, an eminent 
di|)l(>inatist and ])oliticiau, third sou of Sir Ilobcrt Eden, 
Bart., of West Auckland, was born in 17M. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford, and adopted the jirofession of the 
law. At the ago of twenty -seven ho re-signed his jiractice at 
the bar, and engaged in iiolitical life as under-secretary to 
Lord Suffolk. By the favour of the duke of Marlliorough, 
ho obtained a seat for Woodstock, and .sjmim gave |»r<M>f of Ids 
ability in the House. Ho attached himself to Lord North ’.s 
jiarty, and after serving under Lord Carlisle on the nnsuc- 
c*e.ssful commission to the colonists in America, acted as 
secretary to that nol)leinf.u, when he held the post of 
viceroy in Ireland. During this time he had obtained the 
uffioea of director and auditor of Greenwich lIospit.*il, which 


jirobably yielded him an income sufficient for carrying oib 
lii.s political career. In 1783 he took a leading part in 
negotiating the remarkable coalition between North and 
Fox, and wa.s rewarded by being made vice-treasurer of 
Ireland. In 1 784 he opposed Pitt’.s propo.sal for commercial 
reciprocity with Ireland, but in so doing contrived to- 
separate himself to some extent from his own party, and 
shortly after £»cccpted from Pitt the office of ]>lenipotentiary 
at Paris. Here he successfully negotiated the important 
commercial treaty udth France ; and after his appointment 
as ambassador to Bpain, ho rendered valuable service in 
settling the dispute between the British and French 
Governments with regard to the affairs of Holland. In 
1789 he was made an Irish peer, with the title of Baron 
Auckland, and in 1793 ho was raised to the British peerage 
as Baron Auckland, of West Auckland, Durham. For 
three years, 1798-1801, he held office as postmaster-general. 
He died suddenly in 181 L In 1776 he married the 
sister of the first earl of Minto, by whom he had a large 
family. Besides nuinerons pamphlets on jiolitical mat- 
ters of the day, Lord Auckland wrote a treatise on the 
Principles of the Penal Law, 1771. His jiolitical con- 
duct has been frecjueiitly censured ; lie was a skilful 
dijilomatist, and as a statesman was specially remarkable 
for his clear grasj) of economic jirinciples. His Journal 
and Correspondence, 4 vols. 1860-1862, jitiblished by his 
son, the bishoji of Path and Wells, throws coiKsiderable 
liglit on the jiolitical liistory of his time. 

AUCKLANI), Geokoe Eden, Eael of, Governor- 
General <if liulia, born 20lh August 1784, was the second 
son of the .subje(.*t of the jireceding notic(‘. Ho comjileted 
his education at Oxford, and wa.s admitted to the bar in 
1809. His elder brother was drowned in the Thames in 
the following year ; and in 1814, on the death of his 
father, he took his seat in the House of Lords as Baron 
Auckland. He sujijHiried the Peform jiarty steadily by his 
vote, and in 1830 was made jiresident of the Board of Trade 
and master of the ]\liiit. In 1834 he held ollice for a few 
months as first loi*d of the Admiralty, and in 1835 ho was 
aji|)ointed Goviu’iior-General of India. He proved himself 
to bo a jiainstnking and laborious legislator, and devoted 
himself specially to the iinjirovemeiil of native schools, and 
the expansion of tlie commercial industry of the nation 
comm i tied to his care. These iisefid labours were inter- 
rujited in 18.38 l>y the hostile inovtiments of ,the Persians, 
which excited th(‘ f(‘ars not only of the Anglo-Indian 
Government but of the home authorities. Lord Auckland' 
resolved to enter nj)on a war in Afghanistan, and on the 
1st Octobt‘r 1838, i>ublished at Simla his famous manifesto. 
The early ojierations wore crowned with success, and the 
Governor-Gen civil received the title of Earl of AiiC'kland. 
But reverses followed quickly, and in the ensuing cam- 
jiaigns the British troojis suffered the most severe disasters. 
Lord Auckland had the double mortification of seeing his- 
liolicy a eonijileto failure, and of biung superseded before 
his errors could be reetihed. In the autumn of 1841 ho 
was succeeded in ollice by Lord Elleiiborough, and returned 
to England in the following year. In 1846 he was made 
first lord of the Admiralty, wliieli office ho held until his 
death, lat January 1819. He died unmarried, and the 
earldom became extinct. 

AUCTION, a moile of selling projierty by offering it 
to the highest bidder in a jniblie comjietition. By 8 Viet, 
c. 15, the uniform duty of £10 jier annum i.s imjiosed on 
every licence to carry on the business of auctioneer, but 
dutie.s on sales by auction are abolished. It is the duty 
of an auctioneer to sell for the best jirice he can obtain,, 
and his authority cannot be delegated to another unless hy 
sjiecial permission of his employer. The auctioneer’s name 
must be exhibited on some conspicuous place during the- 
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sale, under a penalty of £20. Sales by auction usually 
take place under certain conditions, wliicli it is the duty 
of the auctioneer to read to the bidders before the sale 
begins. To complete a sale by auction there must be u 
lidding by, or on behalf of, a person capable of making 
a contract, and an acceptance thereof by the auctioneer, and 
until the bidding is accepted both vendor and bidder are 
free, and may retract if they choose. If due notice is 
given, an agent may be employed to bid on behalf of the 
seller, but tiie employment of several bidders is im[>ropcr, 
and if the sale is declared to be tmfhtnU rescTve^ any bidiling 
on the behalf of the seller will vitiate the sale, ritffing, 
it has been said, is illegal, even if there bo only one puller. 
On the other hand, any hindrance to a free sale, cither by 
a bidder deterring competitors from offering against him, 
or by an engagement among the competitors to refrain 
fi»m bidding, in order to keep down the [irice of the goods 
and then share the profit, is a fraud upon the vendor. Two 
persons, however, may agree not to bid against each other. 
Auctioneers are entitled by their licence to act as appraisers 
also. 

AU1)./EUS, or Audius, a reformer of the 4th century, 
by birth a Mesopotamian. He sufiered much persecution 
from the Syrian clergy for his fearless censure of their 
irregular lives, and was expelled from the church. He 
was afterwards banished into Scythia, where ho gained 
many followers and established the monastic system. He 
died there at an advanced age, about 370 a.b. The 
Audjeans celebrated the feast of Easter on the same day 
as the Jewish Passover, and they were. also charged with 
attributing to the Deity a human slnipo. They aj^pear to 
have founded this opinion on Genesis i. 2G. 

AUDE, a southern department of France, forming part 
of the old province of Languedoc, bounded on the E. by 
the Mediterranean, N. by the departments of Hd*rault and 
Tarn, N.W. by Upper Garonne, W. by Ariego, and S. by 
that of Eastern Pyrenees. It lies between lat. 42“ 40' and 
34“ 30' N., and is 80 miles in length from E. to W., and 60 
miles in breadth from N. to S. Area, 2311 square miles. 
The department of Audo is traversed on its western 
boundary from *S. to N, by a mountain range of medium 
height, which unites the Pyrenees with the Southern 
Cevennes ; and its northern frontier is occupied by the 
Rlack Mountains, the most western part of the Cevennes 
chain. Tlie Corbiijres, a braiicli of the Pyrenees, runs in 
a 8.W. and N.E. direction along the southern district. 
The Aude, its principal river, has almost its entire course 
in the department. Its principal affluents on the left are 
the Fres(piel, Orbiel, Argent-Double, and Ccsso; on the 
right, the Guette, Salse, and Orbieu. The canal of Lan- 
guedoc, which unites the Atlantic with the Mediterranean, 
traverses the department from E. to W. The lowne.ss of 
the coast causes a series of large lagunes, the chief of which 
are those of Bages, Sigeari, Narbonne, Palme, and Leucato. 
The climate is variable, and often sudden iti its alterations. 
The wind from the N.W., known as the Cers^ blows with 
great violence, and the sea breeze is often laden with pesti- 
lential effluvia from the lagunes. Various kinds of wild 
animals, as the chamois, bear, wild boar, wolf, fox, and 
badger, inhabit the mountains and forests; game of all 
kinds is plentiful ; and the coast and lagunes abound in 
fish. Mines of iron^ copper, lead, manganese, cobalt, and 
antimony exist in the department; and, besides the beauti- 
ful marbles of Cascastel and Caunes, there are quarries of 
lithographic stone, gypsum, limestone, and slate. The 
•coal mines are for the most part abandoned. The moun- 
tains contain many niineml springs, both cold and thermal. 
The agriculture of the department is in a very flourishing 
condition. The meadows are extensive and well watered, 
and ^re pastured by numerous flocks and herds. The grain 


produce, consisting mainly of wheat, oats, rj^e, and Indian 
corn, considerably exceeds the consumption, and the vine- 
yards yield an abundant supply of both white and red 
wines. Olives and almonds are also extensively cultivated, 
and the honey of Aude is much esteemed. Besiiles impor- 
tant manufactures of woollen and cotton cloths, combs, jet 
ornaments, and casks, there are paijer-mills, distilleries, 
tanneries, and extensive iron and salt works. Tlio chief 
town is Carcassonne, and the department is divided into 
the four arrondissements of Carcassonne, Limonx, Nar. 
bonne, and Castelnaudsiry. Population in 1872, 285,927. 

AUDEBERT, Jkan Baptistk, a distingnished French 
naturalist and artist, w’^as born at Bocliefort in 1759. Ho 
studied painting and drawing at Paris, and gained con- 
siderable rejmtation as a miniature painter. In 1787 he 
was employed to make drawings of .some ol jects in a 
natural history collection, and Avas also a contributor in 
the preparation of the plates for Olivier’s J/utolre des 
Insccles. He thus acquired a taste for the study (d natural 
history, and dtwoted himself with great eagerness to the 
new pursuit. In 1800 a])peared his first original W’ork, 
L'l/iatoire Naturelle des Singes^ des Afah’s, el dei Galtopi- 
ihhfucs^ illustrated by 62 folio plates, draw'ii and engraved 
by himself. The colouring in these ]>latcs "was unusually 
beautiful, and was laid on by a method devised by the 
author himself. AiuhOxa t died in 1800, but he had left 
complete matm-ials for Jinothcr great work, llutoire des 
Colibrisy de» Oiieanx-Munchtu^ des Jacamares^ et des Pro- 
meropSf which was piildishud in 1802. 200 copies were 

printed in folio, 100 in large quarto, and 15 were printed 
with the wdiolo text in letters of gold. Another work, left 
unfinished, was also published after the author’s death, 
lAJlisioire des Grmpereau.r, et des Oiseaux de Paradis, 
The last two W’orks also ai)|)eared together in two volumes 
with the title Oistaux dorrs on « rcflels metaU'upieSy 
1802. 

AUDITOR, a person appointed to examine tlio accounts 
kej»t by the financial offlcc'rs of the Cnnvn, ]»ul)lic corpora- 
tions, or private persons, and to certify as to tlieir accui'acy. 
TJie multifarious statutes regulating the audit of jaiblic 
accounts have been superseded by tlio 29 and 30 Viet. c. 
39, which gives jHiwT.r to the Queen to appoint a “comp- 
troller and auditor-g(‘neral,” with the requisite staff to 
examine and verify the aceonnts p>rcpared by the diflerent 
departments of the public service. In examining accounts 
of the a])pro])riation of the several supply grants, the comp- 
troller and auditor-general “ shall ascertain first whetlier 
the payments which the account department has charged 
to the grant are supported by vouchers or jiroofs of jiay- 
inents ; and second, whetlier the money cxi)ended has been 
applied to the i)Ur})ose or purposes for which such gi'ant 
w'iiH intended to jirovide.” 'J'he Treasury may also submit 
certain otlier accounts to the audit of the comptroller- 
general. All public moneys payable to the Exchequer are 
to be paid to the “ account of Her Majesty’s Exchequer 
at the Bank of England, and daily returns of sucli payments 
must be forwarded to the comptroller. Quarterly accounts 
of the income and charge of tlie consolidated fund are to 
be prepared and transmitted to the comptroller, who, in 
case of any deficiency in the consolidated fund, may certify 
to the bank to make advances. The accounts of local 
boards, poor-law unions, <kc., must be passed in a similar 
manner by an official auditor. It is the duty of the auditor 
to disallow all illegal i)ayments, and siircJmrge them upon 
the person making or authorising them ; but such disallow- 
ances may be removed by certiorari into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, or an appeal yna>» be made to the local 
Government Board. In municipal corporations two 
burgesses must be chosen annually as auditors of tlio 
accounts. 
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English-speaking world amount to nearly X3, 000, 000 
annually. 

(c) In this connexion may be instanced the diffusion of 
the Bible in the world. The . British and Foreign Bible 
Society was founded in 1804 ; the American Bible Society 
twelve years later ; in 1891 them^ two societies were but 
two out of 80 Bible stxiieties in the world. In 1800 the 
translations of the Bible were 47 in niiral)er ; there are 
now 90 com|>lote and 230 partial versions, making a total 
of 320 translations more or less complete. 

(d) Evidence of the continuous growth of aggressive 
Christian energy may be found in the rapid increase of 
missionary bishoprics which has taken place of recent 
yctirs. In the first half of the 19th century 23 new 
bishoprics were founded ; in the latter half there were 69 ; 
the rate of increase was trebled in the second jieriod. 
The same feature k shown in the I^rotestant Episcopal 
Church of America. During the 19th century it has 
added 73 new bishopricjs, and 52 of tliese lielong to the 
latter half of it. The two churches added to tludr 
organization 165 new sees in the same centuiy, and no 
fewer than 73 of these have cume int(j existence since 
1870. 

((?) But apart from figures, the whole position of Christian 
business has undergone a changi^ in pubi’c estimation. 
Missionary met^tings used to be dull, and missionary 
literature flat and insi]>id. Now all this is changed. 
Meetings are largo and enthusiastic, and missionary 
lit(?raturo displays a culture and breadth of treatment 
unknown to our fathers. The journals or magazines 
issued by societies treat of every land from Greenland to 
Putagonia, from Japan to the Bouthern Islands, and they 
set forth with intelligence and learning questions of 
geograpliy, iihilology, sociology, art and * science, native 
manners and customs, in addition to, or in illustration of, 
direct missionary information. The ])opular sympathy 
which so often waits on jiopular knowledge has been 
further enlisted by what are known as missionary loan 
exhibitions. In these vivid illustrations of native life and 
missionary work are given l»y means of costumes, curiosities, 
and mo«lels. To such an exhibition in Birmingliam there 
were as many as 100,000 visitors; and everywhere similar 
exhibitions have been crowded. 

As a witness to the changed pojiular feeling towards 
missionary enterprise, i>erhaps nothing can be more striking 
than the fact that tliere are now in England and America 
]mblic monuments commemorating the zeal and devotion of 
the missionary. In Washington Square in New York there 
is a church which is a memorial to Judson the missionary; 
hi Westminster Abbey there is a monument to David 
Livingstone, who lies in the ancient national shrine where 
the greatest of l^nglishineii are buried. 

II. The Measure of Christian l^KoiiUKSS in Matters 
NOT Reducible to Btattstic^s. 

(i.) 77ie Alleged Decline of ChriMian Injlnence , — In 
(estimating the present position and prosjHicts of the 
Christian religion, it is necessary to refer to matters which 
are regarded by its friends and foes as tokens of its 
declining influence. 

First, it is said that there are signs that Christianity 
has lost, or is losing, its moral influence. Ordinances 
and institutions which owe their siiuctity to Christian 
influence are no longer socially obsi^rvtxl. The Sunday, 
for instance, is being slowly transformed into a day of 
j)leasurc. Still more significant, it is alleged, is the 
lowering of moral standards : that which was once re- 
garded as harmful is now treated as legitimate ; the 
increase of luxury has led many to treat indulgences as 
though they were necessaries ; the wish to live according 


to a liberal scale, and after an easeful fashion, has stimu- 
lated a i)as8ionate eagerness for wealth, and the determin- 
ation to liave it has led to a disregard of the code of 
honour, while the possession of the good things of life, as 
they are called, has produced enervation of character; 
restlessness, born of ease, has destroyed steadiness of 
habit ; and impatience of toil ha.8 driven men to seek 
riches in doubtful rather than in diligent methods. In 
these ways, it is said, the claims of the Christian life are 
subordinated to tlu? interests of the moment. 

Against this must be set ihe fact that the apprehensions 
which here find expression have been common in all ages ; 
they cannot be accepted as evidence of the declining 
influence of ("liristianity without some more tangible 
cvidencAj. Earnestness, ambitious of greater Christian 
consistency, is always alive to contemporary evils. “ The 
Lord’s day is become the devil’s market day ” was tb(‘ 
complaint of a bishop in 1724. Immorality at tho 
same time was considered to be so rampant that men said, 
“ Our light looks like the evening of the world.” It m 
thus that men wdio measure public manners by the 
measure of their philanthrophic desires will ever speak. . 
But for the purpose of the scientific historian, contem- 
porary morals must be measun^d by a comparison of facts 
and shitistics, and not by the despondency of the good. 
When, therefon', we find a steady diminution in pauperism 
and crime, and a marked increase of longevity ow ing to a 
more careful regard for human life and its conditions of 
h(.*alth and happiness, w^c shall see that the advance of 
moml improvement is steady and sure, even if not rapid 
enough to satisfy tJie desires of the good. The most 
wholesome sign, under these circumstances, is the dis- 
satisfaction of the good, for it is the witness that the 
spirit of earnestness and devotion is still a powerful factor 
in social life. When w(j quit the warm realms of zeal and 
enter the cold sphere of statistics, we find that the progress 
of moml standards advances with slow hut decisive foot. 
The percentage of crime is strikingly lower ; the paupers^ 
are proportionately fewer ; greater care for the condition 
of the poor indicates a more tender public conscience. 
Social ambitions among us are becoming more unselfish. 
The general moral sense is higher. Intemperance is now' 
a disgrace ; slavery is illegal, and would be impossible to- 
any enlightened Christian society. The ethical principles 
of Christianity have been planted deep among our social 
ideas, and have revolutionized manners. In our judgment, 
whatever undesirable features remain as blemishes on our 
civilization, the standards of moral life are gradually 
improving, and this improvement is largely due to the 
prevailing force of Christian ethics. 

Secondly, it is said that everywhere men arc increasingly 
reluctant to identify themselves wdth the Christian 
religion. Many discard the outward forms of Christian 
w^irshij* ; attendance at worshii) is declining ; and, perhaps 
most startling of all, the number of those who join the 
ranks of the Christian ministry is steadily diminishing 
among all Christian denominations. This last fact is the 
one which Chris^^an churches should face : a searching 
inquiry into the causes for the decline of candidates for 
the ministry of the Church w^ould be of the greatest 
interest. Till such inquiry has been made we can only 
siKJculate upon causes. Among these the following have 
been suggested : — (a) The unsettled condition of theo- 
logical opinion, due to the progress of historical criticism. 
This is probably one cause, and it has given rise to the 
question how far the Christian churches should relax the 
terms of subscription required by their ministers. There 
can be no doubt that many of the dogmas to which sub- 
scription is required are, if not obsolete, yet expressed in 
terms which are at least incongruous with modern ideas. 
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for the great cost of the publication — leaving him, however, 
a very inadequate compensation for his extraordinary 
industry and skill The first volume was published at New 
York in the end of the year 1830, the second in 1834, the 
third in 1837, and the fourth and last in 1839. The whole 
consists of 435 coloured plates, containing 1055 figures of 
birds the size of life. It is certainly the most magnificent 
work of the kind ever given to the world, and is well char- 
acterised by Cuvier, “ C’est le plus magnifique monument 
que TArt ait encore 61ev6 k la Nature.^* 

During the preparation and publication of his great work 
Audubon made several excursions from Great Britain. 
In the summer of 1828 he visited Paris, where he made 
the acquaintance of Cuvier, Humboldt, and other celebrated 
naturalists, and received from them every mark of honour 
and esteem. The following winter ho passed in London. 
In April of 1830 ho revisited the United States of America, 
andP again explored the forests of the central and southern 
federal territories. In the following year he returned to 
London and Edinburgh, but the August of 1831 found him 
again in New York. The succeeding winter and spring 
lie spent in Florida and South Carolina ; and in the summer 
of 1832 he set out for the Northern States, with an inten- 
tion of studying the annual migrations of birds, particularly 
of the passenger pigeon, of which he has given a striking 
description ; but his career was arrested at Boston by a 
severe attack of cholera, wdiich detained him there till the 
middle of August. After that he explored the coasts, 
lakes, rivers, and mountains of North America, from 
Labrador and Canada to Florida, during a series of 
laborious jounieys, that occupied him for tliree years. 
From Charleston, accompanied by his wdfe and family, he 
took his third departure for Britain. During his earlier 
residence in Edinburgh ho had V>egun to publish his 
American Omithological Jitographt/, which at length filled 
five largo octavo volumes. The first was issued there by 
Adam Black in 1831; the last appeared in 1839. This book 
is admirable for the vivid pictures it presents of theliahits 
of the birds, and the adventures of the naturalist. The 
de8crij>tions are characteristically accurate and interesting. 

In 1839 Audubon bade a final adieu to Europe ; and 
returning to his native country, ho published, in a more 
popular form, his Birds of America, in seven octavo 
%'olumea, the last of which appeared in 1844. His ardent 
love of nature still promj>ted him to new enterprises, and 
lie set out on fresh excursions ; but in these he was always 
accompanied by his two sons, and one or two other natural- 
ists. The result of these excursions was the projection 
of a new work, The Quadrupeds of America, in atlas folio, 
and also a Biography of American Quadrupeds, both of 
which were commenced at Philadelphia in 1840. The 
latter was completed in 1850, and is, perhaps, even su[>erior 
to his Ornithological Biography. 

To great intelligence in observing, and accuracy in 
delineating nature, to a vigorous, handsome frame, and 
jdeasing expressive features, Audubon united very 
estimable mental qualities, and a deep sense of religion 
without a trace of bigotry. His conversation was animalod 
and instnictive, his manner unassuming, and he always 
spoke with gratitude to Heaven for the very happy life he 
had been permitted to enjoy. He died, after a short illness, 
in his own residence on the banks of the Hudson, at New 
York, on the 27th of January 1851. See Life and Adven- 
iures of J,J. Audubon the Naturalist, edited, from materials 
supplied by his widow, by Robert Buchanan, London, 1868. 

AUQEIAS (Avycta?, Ai’yca?, cf. r/Xtoe ovy^), in Greek 
Legend, a son of Helios, the sun. Ho wns a prince of 
Elia, and, consistently with his being a descendant of the 
Bun-god, had an immense wealth of herds, including twelve 
bulls sacred to Helios, and white as swans. He lived 


beside the stream Menios (MiJv=moon) ; and his daughter 
Agamede was, like Mcdeia and Circe, skilled in witchcraft, 
and connected with the moon goddess. The task of 
Hercules w^as to clear out all his sttills in one day, and 
without help. This he did by making an oi>ening in the 
wall and turning the stream through them. Augeias had 
promised him a tenth of the herd, but refused this, 
alleging that Hercules had acted only in the service of 
Eurystheus. 

AUGEREAU, Pikrre Fran(,;ois Charles, Duke of 
Castiglionc, was the son of obscure parents, and born in 
1757. After serving for a short ]jeriod in the armies 
of France, he entered the Neapolitan service, and for 
some time sup])ortcd himself by teaching fencing at Ka])les. 
In 1792 lie joined tlie Reiniblican army that watched the 
movements of Spain. He rose rapidly to the rank of 
brigadier-general, and commanded a division in the army 
of lUily. Here he distinguished liimself iu numernns 
engagements by liis energy, skill, and vigorous rapidity of 
action. To him were duo in great measure the brilliant 
victories of Millesimo, Dego, and Castiglione, and he led 
the deci.Hivc charges at tlio bloody combats of Lodi and 
Areola. In 1797 he took [)art with Barras and the 
Directory, and wus an active agent in the revolution of the 
18th of Fructidor ; but bis jealousy of his former comrade, 
Bonaparte, prevented their intimacy ; and ho was one 
of the general ofiieers not i»rivy to tlie noted revolution 
of the 18th of Brnmaire (Nov. 9) 1799. He recf'ivod, 
however, the command of the army of Holland and tlie 
Lower Rhine, but wm suiicrseded in 1801. From that 
time he lived in retirement, till 1804, when he w’as made a 
marshal of the French empire, and in the following y(?ar lie 
w^aa appointed to the command of the exi>edition against the 
Vomrlberg, which he quickly subdued. Ho also distinguished 
himsel f greatly in the battles of J ena and Ey lau. In 1 809- 1 0 
he commanded the P'rench in Catalonia, and tarnished 
his laurrds by his great cruelty to the Spaniards; but h(^ 
was again more honouraldy conspicuous in the canqiaign 
of 1813, especially in the terrible V>attle of Leijisic. In 
1814 he had the command of a reserve army at Lyons, and 
might have made a diversion in favour of Napoleon, but 
lie jircferred to submit, and retained a command under the 
Boiirbon.s. In the followdiig year lie at first refused to join 
Napoleon on his escape from Elba, and wdicn he would 
afteiwards have acce]>ted a command his services w'ere 
declined. He also failed to obtain military oftice under 
the new dynasty, and after having had the painful task 
of l>eing one of the commission on the trial of Ney, he 
returned to his estates, w here he died of droi>sy in 1816. 

AUGSBURG, a celeVirated city of Germany, capital of 
the circle of Sw^abia and Neuburg in Bavaria, the principal 
seat of the commerce of South Germany, and of commer- 
cial transactions with the south of Europe. It derives 
its name from the Roman Emiieror Augustus, who, on the 
coiu]ue.st of Ivhsetia by Drusus, established a Homan colony 
named Augusta Vindelicorum (aV)out 14 B.c.) In the hth 
century it was sacked by the Huns, and afterwartls came 
under the iiower of the Frankish kings. It was almost 
entirely destroyed in the war of Charlemagne against 
Tha.ssilon, duke of Bavaria ; and after the dissolution and 
division of that empire, it fell into the hands of the dukes 
of Swabia. After this it rose rajiidly into importance ns 
a manufacturing and commercial town, and its iner(4iant 
jirinces, the Fuggers and Welsers, rivalled the Medici of 
Florence ; but the alterations produced in the currents of 
trade by the discoveries of the 15th and 16tli centuries 
occasioned a groat decline. In 1276 it was raised to the 
rank of a free imperial city, wh«h it retained, with many 
changes in its internal constitution, till 1806, when it was 
annexed to the kingdom of Bavaria. Meanwhile, it was 
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the Hceno of mimeruus events of historical importance. 
It was l>eHi(.‘gc;d and ttiken by Gustavus Adolidius in 1632, 
and in 1635 it surrendered to the imperial forces; in 1703 
it was bombarded by the electoral prince of llavaria, and 
forced to pay a contribution of 400,000 dollars ; and in 
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tlie war of 1 803 it siifTereil severely. Of its conventions the 
most ineinoraljle are those whicli gave birth to tlie Aiiga- 
burg ('(Mifession (i 530) and to tlie Augsburg alliance (1G8G). 

33ie city is ]»leasuntly situated in an extensive and 
fertile ]>liiin, betwetm the rivers AVertach and Lech, 36 
miles W.N.W. of Munich, lat. 18“ 21' 44" N., long. 10" 54' 
42" hi. Its fortifications were dismantled in 1703, and 
have since lieon etmverted into pvililic j)r()menades. Maxi- 
milian Street is remarkable for its breadth and architectuml 
inagnilicence. One of its most interesting edifices is the 
Fiigger House, of which tlie entire front is painted in 
fresco. Among the ]>iil>lic. buildings of Augsburg most 
worthy of notice is the town-liall, said to bo one of 
the finest in (lerniany, built by Elias lloll in 1616-20, 
Olio of its rooms, called the “ Golden llall,^’ from the 
profusion of its gilding, Is 113 feet long, 50 broad, and 53 
high. The jialace of the bishops, wliero tlie memomble 
Confession of Faith was jiresented to Charles \^, is now 
used for Government oHiees. Tlio cathedral dates in its 
oldest portions from the 10th century. There are also 
various churches and chapels, a scliool of arts, a polytechnic 
institution, a i>icturo gallery in the former monastery of 
St Catherine, a luiiseum, observatory, botanical gardens, 
an exchange, gymnasium, deaf-mute institution, orphan 
asylum, jniblic library^ several remarkable fouiiUiins dating 
from tlic IGth century, ^c. The “Fuggerei,” built in 
1519 by the brothers Fugger, consists of 106 small houses, 
let to indigent Roman Catholic citizens at a merely nominal 


I rent. The manufactures of Augsburg are various and 
I important, consisting of woollen, linen, cotton, and silk 
! goods, watches, jewellery, and goldsmith-work, mathema- 
! tical instruments, machinery, leather, paper, chemical 
stuffs, types, ifec. Copper-engraving, for which it was 
formerly noted, is no longer carried on ; but printing, 
lithogniphy, and publishing have acquired a considerable 
development, one of the best-knowm Continental newspapers 
being the Allgemeine Zeitnng or Augdf'urg Gazette, Augs- 
burg is an imi)ortant railway junction. On the opposite 
side of the river, which is here crossed by a bridge, lies 
the little village of Lechhaiisen. Population in 1871, 
51,270. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION. See Cukeds. 

AUGURS, in Homan Antuiuities, a college or l>oard 
appointed to interpret, according to the books (libri 
augmriles) in wljich the science of divination was laid 
doAvn, the auspicia or signs of approval or disapproval 
sent by Jupiter on the occasion of any public transaction. 
At first, it is said, there were only two augurs, one from 
eficli of the tribes Ramnes and Titles. T\vo more were 
added by Numa, and again otlier tw^o for the third tribe 
of Luceres, that is six altogether. But in the year 300 
n.c. it is certain that there were only four, to whicli 
number live plebeian places were added by the lex Ogulnia, 
Sulla increased the number to liftcen, at 'wliicli it con- 
tinued, with the exce])tion that Ctesar ap[)ointed a 
sixteenth, and the (aiqKjrors frequently added as supra 
nHineru7ii persons of distinction, or of their own family. 
An augur retain(‘d his office and sacred character for life. 

' The college had the right of election of new members. 
The in.signia of tlieir office were the litumy or crook, and 
the dress called trabea. The natural region to look to for 
signs of the will of Jn|)itor was the sky, where lightning 
and the llight of birds seemed directed by him as counsel 
to men. Tlie latter, however, was the more difficult of 
interpretation, and upon it, therefore, mainly hinged tho 
system of divination with which the augurs were occupied, 
and which is expressed in the terms aug^irmm and auspi- 
ciwn {aves gerere, ares sja'cere). The presence of augura 
was required only in oliserving signs in the sky, wlu re their 
first duty was to mark out with the litnvs a space or 
templiirn in the sky within which the omen must occur. 
Such observations being properly made only in the city of 
Romo, augurs are not found elsewhere. Signs of the will 
of the gods w^ero of two kinds, either in answer to a request 
(ansptcia impetrativa)^ or incidental (atispicia oblativa). 

Of such signs there were five classes : (1.) Signs in the 

sky (coelestia auspicia)^ consisting chiefly of thunder and 
lightning, but not excluding falling stars and other pheno- 
mena. Lightning from left to right w^as favourable, from 
right to left unfavourable ; and this being a very direct and 
impressive token of the will of Jupiter, the observation of 
it was held to apply to all public transactions fixed for the 
day on whicli it occurred. Whether favourable or tlie 
reverse in its direction, the apjiearance of lightning was 
held as a voice of tho god against business being done in 
tho i>ublic assemblies. But since the person charged to 
take the ausiiices {de coelo servasse^ for a certain day was 
constitutionally subject to no other authority wdio could 
test the truth or falsehood of his statement that he had 
observed lightning, it liajipened that this Iccaine a favourite 
means of putting off meetings of the public as.sembly. 
Restrictions were, liow^ever, imposed on it in the later times 
of the republic. When a new consul, prador, or quaestor 
entered on liis first day of office and prayed tlie gods for 
good omens, it was a matter of custom to report to him 
that lightning from the left had been seen. (2.) Sign^ 
from birds {signa ex avihus\ with reference to the direction 
of their flight, and also to their singing, or uttering other 
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sounds. In matters of ordinary life on which divine 
counsel was prayed for, it was usual to have recourse to 
this form of divination. For public affairs it was, by the 
time of Cicero, superseded by the fictitious observation of 
lightning. (3.) Feeding of birds (auapicia ex (ripudiis\ 
which consisted in observing whether a bird, — usually a 
fowl, — on grain being thrown before it, let fall a particle 
from its mouth {tripuditim solistimum). If it did so, the 
will of the gods was in favour of the enterprise in question. 
The simplicity of this ceremony recommended it for very 
general use, particularly in the army when on service. The 
fowls were kept in cages by a servant, styled jmltariMS. 
In imjierial times are mentioned the decuriales pullariL 
(4.) Signs from animals (^pedestria anspicia^ or ex quadru- 
pedtbHs)y i.e.y observation of tlie course of, or sounds 
uttered by, quadrni)eds and serpents within a fixed sjuice, 
corresponding to the observations of the lliglit of birds, but 
much loss frequently employed. It had gone out of use by 
the time of Cicero, (5.) (dgna ex dirie)^ con- 

sisting of all unusual phenomena, but chiefly such as 
boded ill. Being accidental in their occurrence, they 
belonged to the augiiria oblaiivay and their interpretation 
was not a matter for the augurs, unless occurring in the 
course of some public transaction, in which case they 
formed a divine veto against it. Othcrwd.se, reference w^as 
made for an interpretation to the Pontilices in olden times, 
afterwards frc(iuently to the Hibyllino books, or the Etruscan 
haruspice.s, when the incident was not already provided for 
by a rule, as, for example, that it was unlucky for a person 
leaving his house to meet a raven, that the sudden deatli 
of a person from epikqi.sy at a public meeting was a sign to 
break up the assemblj^, not to mention other instances of 
adverse omens. A lioman, however, did not necessarily 
regard a warning as binding unless it was clearly appre- 
hended. N».»t only could an accidental oversight render it 
useless, but to some extent measures could be taken to 
prevent any 'warning being noticed. At sacrifices, for 
instance, the flute was played 7ie quid alind exandiatnr 
(Pliny, Nat. HUt.y xxviii. 2, 11). 

Among the other means of discovering the wdll of the 
gods were casting lots, oracles of Apollo (in the hands of 
the college mens faciundis)^ but chiefly the examination 
of the entrails of animals slain for sacrifice. Anything 
abnormal found there was brought under the notice of 
the augurs us w^arnings, but usually the Etruscan haruspices 
were enq)loyed for this. The |)ei*sons entitled to ask for 
an expression of the divine will on a ])ublic affair were the 
magistrates. To the highest offices, iinduding all persons 
of consular and |)raitorian rank, belonged the right of taking 
auspicia inaxima ; to the inferior offices of ajdile and 
(pijestor, the auspicia minora; the differences between 
these, however, must have been small. The subjects for 
which auspicia pnhlica were alw%ays taken were the elec- 
tion of magistrates, their entering on office, the holding of 
a public as.seinbly to pass decrees, the setting out of an 
army for '\^^ar. They could only be taken in Koine itself; 
and in case of a commander having to renew his auspicia, 
he must either return to Koine or select a si)ot in the foreign 
country to represent the hearth of that city. The time for 
observing auspices was, as a rule, bet'ween midnight and 
dawn of the day for which the transaction was fixed about 
which tht^y were desired. But whether it was so ordered 
in the ritual, or whether this was to leave the whole day 
free, is not known. In military affairs this course was not 
always possible, as in the case of taking ausjiices before 
crossing a river. The founding of colonies, the beginning 
of a battle, before calling together an army, before sittings 
of the senate, at decisions of peace or war, were occasions, 
not always but frequently, for taking auspices. The place 
where the ceremony was performed was not fixed but 


varied, so as to have a close relation to the object to which 
it referred, A spot being selected, the official charged to 
make the observation (speclio) pitched his tent there some 
days before. A matter postponed through adverse signs 
from the gods could on the following or some future day 
be again brought forward for the auspices (repetere 
auspicia). If an error (vitium) occurred in the auspices, 
the augurs could, of their own accord or at the request of 
the senate, inform themselves of the circmnstances, and 
decree upon it. A consul could refuse to accept their 
decree while he renifiined in office, Imt on retiring ho 
ct)uld be j)rosecuted. Auspicia oblativa referred mostly to 
the coinitia. A magistrate was not bound to take notice 
of signs reported merely by a private person, but lie could 
not overlook 8U(;h a report from a brotlier magistrate. For 
example, if a qiuestor on his entry to office observed light- 
ning and announced it to the consul, the hitter must delay 
the fniblic assembly for the day. {a. s. m.) 

AUGUST, originally Sextilis, as being the sixth montli 
in the pre-Julian Konian year, received its present name 
from the Emperor Augnstiis. The preceding month, 
Quintilis, had been called July after the great Julius 
( V\sar, and the senate thought to ])ropitiuto the emperor 
V»y conferring a similar honour upon him. August was 
selected, not as being the natal month of Augustus, but 
because in it his greatest good fortune had happened to 
him. Jn that month he had l)een admitted to the con- 
sulate, had thrice celebrated a triumph, had received the 
allegiance of the soldiers stationed on tln^ Janiculnm, liad 
concluded the civil w^ar.s, and had subdued Egypt. As. 
July contained thirty-one days, and August only thirty, it 
wits thought nec(\ssary to add another day to the latter 
month, in order that Augustus might not be in any respect 
inferior to Julius. 

AUGUSTA, the capital of the State of Maine, and seat 
of jiwtice, is situated on the Kennebec Kiver (in Kennebec 
county), 43 miles from its moiitli, in lat. 44*" ID' K., long. 
f)D‘' 50' W. The city lies mainly on the right lank of the 
Kennebec Kiver, which is here crossed by a bridge 520 feet 
long. The busine.s.s ]>ortion of the city was d(;stroyed 1 y 
fire ill 1805, but has since been rebuilt. Its principal 
})ublic buildings are the State house. State insane asyliiin, 
and United States arsenal. It has several banks, daily and 
weekly iiews])a])ers, mid liUiiKUTms churehes. Tlie |) 0 ])ula~ 
tion of Augusta, hy tlie census of 1870, 'W'a.s 7808. 

AUGU»STA, a city of Georgia, in the United States of 
America, tlie capital of the county of Kichmond. It is 
situated in a beautiful plain, on the Savannah Kiver, 231 
miles from its mouth, and has extensive railway coiiimiini- 
cation. Like other American cities, it is spacious and 
regular in its plan, Greene Street, for example, being 108 
feet in width, with a row of trees extending along each 
side. The jirincipal buildings are the city hall, a masonic 
hall, an oddfelI()'v\"s* hall, the Kichmond academy, the 
Georgia medical college, the oi>eraJiouse, and an orphan 
asylum. Besides these, the city possesses an arsenal, 
w'uter-works, a iiumbtu* of banks, newspajier offices, extc'ii- 
sive cotton factories and flour mills, several foundries, two 
tobacco factories, etc. Watcr-jio'wer is abundantly siqiplied 
from the river by the Augusta canal, 'wdiich was con- 
structed in 1845. Augusta w^as an ini])ortant place during 
the revolutionary war, and continued to Hourisli amazingly 
till the opening of the Georgia railway. A temporary 
decline then took place, owing to the change in the 
methods of traffic ; but a new current of prosperity 
speedily set in, which still continues. Population in 1870, 
15,386. • 

AUGUSTAN HISTOKY is Ihe title bestowed upon a 
collection of the biographies of the Koman emperors, from 
Hadrian to Carinus, wTitten under Diocletian and Constan- 

III. ~ lo 
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tine, and usually regarded as the composition of six 
authors, — ^lius Bpartianus, Julius Capitolinus, iElius 
Liinpridius, Vulcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius Tollio, and 
Flavius Vopiscus. Uj)on investigation, however, there 
a|)pears good reason for reducing these writers to four. 
The distribution of tho respective biographies among them, 
according to tho arrangement of tho MS-S., is supported by 
no extraneous authority, and depends uj>on no intelligible 
ju-inciple. Without enloring into detail, for which 8])ace 
fails us, it must siiflice to state that up to and including 
the biography of Alexander Boverus, the autljorship of the 
various memoirs is interchanged among S[)artiaiiiis, Lam- 
jiridiuH, and (Japitolinus, in a manner only explicable ujxm 
tlio hypothesis of a division of labour among these writers, 
or on that of their having sel(!cted their sul»jects entirely at 
random. 'Idie latter is con trad i<d>e<l ])y their own affirma- 
tions, and no trace of any mutual concert is discoverable, 
neitlier is there any perceptible difieiejice of style. When, 
therefore, W(! find tlio excerpts in the Palatine MS. assigning 
all the biograpliies jueceding tliat of Maximin to Spartiaims 
alone, and remark that Jiis jiraiiiomcii and that of Lam- 
pridius are alike given as /Klius, we cannot avoid suspecting 
with Casaiibon and Salniasius that the full name was Ablins 
L:ini])ri<lius Spartianus, and that two authors have been 
manufactured out of one. Wo further find Spartianus 
ol)sorving, at tho commencement of his life of AGlius Yeriis, 
that liaving written tho lives of all tho emperors who liad 
borne tho title of Augustus from Julius Cajsar down to 
Hadrian, lio }>urposes from that point to coinpriso the 
< .•{osars also. This excludes tho idea of his having written 
without a }Jau, or in concert with any colhmgne. His 
])iographies are regularly dedicated to Diocletian down to 
that of Pesconnius Niger, after which, with one exception, 
probalJy due to the corru]>tion of the MSS., they are 
inscribed to Coustautine, as would naturally be tho case 
witli a work continued under tliis prince's reign after liaving 
been commenced under his ])redecess()r’s. We may also 
with proliability ascribe to Spartianus tho life of Avidiiis 
Cassius, attributed in the MSS. to Vule.'itius Gallica.uus, 
but wJioso author desctrilxis Ids tindertaking in terms 
almost identical with those emj>loyed l)y S|»artianus. No 
biography Hub.seijiient to that of Alexander Sevorus is 
attributed to Sjiartiaiius by any MS., and tlio next series, 
c«nnprising the Maxiiuins, the (Jordians, and Maximus and 
Hdliiuus, is uudoid)tedly the jirodiietioii of Julius Cai»i- 
toliuus, who addresses Ids work to Coiistaiitino, and pro- 
fe.ssedly proi-etuls, in s<)me respects, ujion n dillerent ]»lan 
from his predecessor. The work of S}>artianus must have 
remained iiicom[>lete, and Capitolinus must have proposed 
to fill up tlio iutei'val between him and Trebellius Pollio, 
who dedicates Ids life of Claudius Cothieus to Constaiitius 
Chlorus, and whom we know, from the testimony of 
Vo|Uscus, to have written the lives of the J’ldli]>]>i and their 
suecessors up to Claudius, some yi'ars before a.i>. In 
that year (and not iiJl a d., as supposed by Salniasius and 
Clinton) Vbipiseus was solicited by the urban ])refect, Junius 
Tiberianus, to undertake tin* life of Aurclian; this biography 
appears from internal eviileuee to have been jaiblished by 
♦'107 A. D., and tlio lives of Aurelian’s successors down to 
Carinus were added before tlie death of Diocletian in 313. 
We may therefore rediieo tho Augustan historians from 
.six to four, ami assign their respective shares as follows : 
To Spartianus, the biographies from Julius Ca\sar to 
Alexander Sevorus, all anterior to Hadrian lieing lost ; to 
Ca|)itolinus, tiioso from Maximin to the younger Gordian; 
to Trebollius Pollio, tho lives of Valerian, Gallieims, the 
“Thirty Tyrants,*' luul Claudius Gotldcus, those of the 
Philippi, the Decii, GalluS; .dilmiliaims, and |>art of Vale- 
rian’s being lost; to Vopisciis, the remainder, from Aurelian 
to Carinus. Some difiiculty is created by the mention of 


Capitoliims, the latest biographer in order of composition, 
by his predecessor Vopiscua, but the passage may be an 
interpolation, or may refer to some other work. 

The importance of the Augustan history os a repertory of 
information is very considerable, but its literary pretensions 
are of the humblest order. The writers* standard was con- 
fessedly low. “My purpose,** says Vopiscus, “has been 
to provide materials for more eloquent jiorsons than 
myself.** Considering the perverted taste of the age, it is 
perhaps fortunate tliat the task fell into the hands of no 
showy declaimer, who measured his success by his skill in 
making surface do duty for substance, but of homely, 
matter-of-fact scribes, whose sole concern was to record 
what they knew. Their narrative is most unmethodical 
and inartificial ; their style is tame and plebeian ; their 
conception of biography is that of a collection of anecdotes; 
they have no notion of arrangement, no measure of pro- 
portion, and no criterion of discrimination between the*mi- 
[Mirtant and the trivial ; they are equally destitute of critical 
and of historical insight, unable to sift the authorities 
on which they rely, and unsuspicious of the stupendous 
social revolution comprised within the period which they 
undertake to describe. Their value, consequently, depends 
very much on that of the sources to which they happen to 
have recourse for any given period of history, and on the 
fidelity of their adherence to these when valuable. Marius 
Maximus and Junius Cordus, to whose qualifications tliey 
themselves bear no favourable testimony, were their chief 
authorities for the earlier lives of the series. For the later 
they have been obliged to resort more largely to public 
records, and have thus preserved matter of the highest 
importance, rescuing from oblivion many imperial rescripts 
and senatorian decrees, reports of official proceedings and 
speeches on public occasions, and a number of interesting 
and characteristic letters from various em])erors. Their 
incidental allusions sometimes cast vivid though undesigned 
light on tho circumstances of the age, and they have made 
large contributions to our knowledge of imperial jurisjirud- 
eiice in jmrticular. Even their trivialities have their use ; 
their endless anecdotes rosjiecting the personal habits of 
the subjects of their biogra])liies,if valueless to the historian, 
are most acce])table to the arclueologist, and not uninij)or- 
taiit to the economist and moralist. Their errors and 
deficiencies may in part be ascribed to the contemporary 
neglect of history as a branch of instruction. Education 
was in the hands of rhetoricians and grammarians ; 
historians were read for their style, not for their matter, 
and since tho days of Tacitus, none had arisen worth a 
stJioolmaster’s notice. We thus find Vopiscus acknowledg- 
ing that when lie liegan to write tho life of Aurelian, ho 
was entirely misinformed respecting tlie latter’s competitor 
Firmus, and inqjyiug that he would not have ventured on 
Aurelian himself if he had not had access to tho MS. of the 
em})eror’s own diary in the Ulpian library. Tho writers* 
historical estimates are su})crfieial and conventional, but 
report the verdict of juiblic Oi»inion with substantial 
accuracy. The only imputation on the integrity of any of 
them lies against Trebellius Pollio, who, addressing his 
work to a descendant of Claudius, the successor and pro- 
bably the assassin of Gallienus, dwelt iqioii the latter 
versatile sovereign’s carelessness and extravagance without 
acknowledgment of tho elastic though fitful energy he so 
frequently dis[>layed in defence of the einjure. The caution 
of Vopiscus’s references to Diocletian cannot be made a 
reproach to him. 

No biogra]>liical ]mrticular8 arc recorded respecting any 
of tlntse writers. From their acquaintance with Latin and 
Greek literature they must have been men of letters by 
profession, and very probably secretaries or librarians to 
persons of distinction. They appear particularly versed in 
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law. Spartianufi’a reference to himself as Diocletian’s 
own ” seems to indicate that he was a domestic in the 
imperial household. They address their patrons with 
deference, acknowledging their own deficiencies, and seem 
painfully conscious of the profession of literature having 
fallen upon evil days. 

The first edition of the Aitffuttlan History was printed at Milan 
in 1475, by lionus Accursius, along with Suotoniua. Being based 
ujKJtt the best MSS. it is 8U]>erior to any of its successors until 
Casaubon’s (1608). Casaubon manifested great critical ability in hia 
notes, but for want of a good MS, left the restoration of the text to 
Sahnasiiis (1620), whose notes arc a most reniarkablo monument of 
erudition combiiiod with acuteness in verbal criticism and general 
vigour of intellect. Little has since been done for the improvement 
of the text, which is still in a very unsatisfactory state. The most 
accurate edition is that by Jordan and ICysacnhardt (Berlin, 1868), 
grounded on a collation ol the Bamberg MS. with the Palatine (now 
the Vatican) used by Salmasius. The most importiiiit separate dis- 
sertations on the Augustan historians arc that on the sixth volume 
of Heine’s Opmcula Philoloyicti ; Brocks’s essay on the first four of 
them (Kbnigsberg, 1809) ; Dirksen’s elucidation of their references 
to Roman jurisprudence (Leipsic, 1842); Peter’s critical emenda- 
tions (Posen, 1868) ; Binnuer’s monograph on Vopiscnis in the 
second volume of Bitdinger’s Unicrsuchumjen ziir Itbinischen Kaiser- 
geschichtcy and J. Muller’s disciuisition iu the third (Leipsic, 
1868-69). There is no English translation. ‘ (R. G.) 

AUGUSTI, John Ciiuistian William, a distinguished 
German theologian, was born at Eschenberga, near Gotha, 
in 1772. He was of Jewish descent, his grandfather 
having been a rabbi who had been converted to the 
Christian faith. His early education he received partly 
from Moller, pastor of Gierstiidt, who introduced him to 
the study of Hebrew, and partly at the gymnasium at 
Gotha. He then proceeded to the university of Jena, and 
eompletcd hia studies there iu 1793. In 1708 he obtained 
a post as privat-doceiit, or university lecturer on philosophy, 
and began to turn his attention chiefly to Oriental subjects. 
In 1800 he was made professor extraordinary of pliilo- 
aophy, and three years after was appointed to the chair 
of Oriental languages. In 1808 he received the degree of 
doctor of theology, and in 1812 accepted a call to the chair 
of theology at the recently renovated university of Breslau. 
During the troubled years 1813 and 1814 he acted as 
rector, and received great praise for his firm and judicious 
conduct. In 1819 he was transferred to the university of 
Bonn, and in 1828 he united with his profes.sorsliip the 
oflice of director of the consistory. He died at Cobleutz in 
1841. Augusti had little sympathy with the modern 
Ijhilosopliical interpretations of dogma, and although he 
took up a position of free criticism with regard to the 
Biblical narratives, he yet held List to the traditional faith. 
His works on theology {History of Dog may 1805, and 
System, of Dogmatiesy 1809) are simple statements of fact, 
and do not attempt a speculative treatment of their subjects. 
In addition to several exegetical work.s, his most imj)or- 
tant writings are the Denkwilrdigkeiten aus der Chrisilichen 
Archdologiey 12 vols., 1817-31, a partially digested mas.s of 
materials, and the IJandb'mh der Christ. Archduloguy^i vols., 
1836-7, which gives the substance of the larger work iu a 
more compact and systematic form. 

AUGUSTINE (Aukelius Augustinus), one of the 
four great fathers of the Latin Church, and admittedly tlio 
greatest of the four, more profound than Ambrose, liis 
spiritual father, more original and systejiiatic than Jerome, 
his contemporary and correspondent, and intellectually far 
more distinguished than Gregory the Great, the last of the 
series. The theological position and influence of Augustine 
may be said to be unrivalled. No single name has ever 
exercised such power over the Christian church, and no one 
mind ever made such an impression ujion Christian thought. 

Aurelias Augustinus was born at Tagaste (Tajelt), a town 
of Numidii^ on the 13th of November 354 a.d. His 
father, Patriciua, was a burgess of this town, and was still a 


pagan at the time of his son’s birth. His mother, Monica, 
was not only a Christian, but a woman of the most elevated, 
tender, and devoted piety, whose patient prayerfulness for 
both her husband and son (at leiigt}i crowned with success 
iu both cases), and whose affectionate and beautiful enthu- 
siasm, have passed into a touching tyjje of womanly saintli- 
ness for all ages. She early instructed her son in the faith 
and love of Jesus Christ, and fur a time her instruction 
seems to have impressed his youthful mind. Falling ill ho 
wished to be baptised ; but when the danger was past, the 
rite was deferred, and, notwuth.stunding all his mother’s 
admonitions and prayers, ho grow up without any prt)los- 
sion of Christian J)iety, or any devotion to Christian 
principles. Inhoritiiig from liis father a vehement and 
sensual disposition, ho early gave way to the unbridled 
impulses of passion, and while still a mere youth, formed 
a connection, common enough at the time, but at variance 
wdth the principles of Christian morality. As the result of 
the connection he became the father of a son, wliom he 
named Adeodatus in a fit of pious emotion, and to whom 
he was passionately attached. 

In the midst of all his youthful pleasures Augustine 
w'as an earnest student. His father, observing the early 
development of his talents, formed the ambition of training 
him to the brilliant and lucrative career of a rhetorician, 
and he seems to have spared no exj)ense to equip him for 
this career. The youth studied not only at his native town, 
but at Madaura and Carthago, and especially devoted 
himself to the Latin poets— many traces of his love for 
which are to be found in his writings. His acquaintance 
with Greek literature was much more limited, and, indeed, 
it has been doubted whetlier he could use, in the original, 
either the Hebrew or Greek 8cri])tures.^ Ai>i)arently, he 
w^as in the hal)it of using translations of Plato (Cottfess.y 
viii. 2), but, on the other hand, Greek W'ords frequently 
occur in his writings correctly rendered and discrimiiiated; 
and he speaks in one of his epistles to Marcellinus (LIX. 
tom. ii. 294) of referring to tlie Greek Psalter and finding, 
in reference to certain dilliculties, tliat it agreed with the 
Vulgate. Clausen, wiu) has ])articularly investigated the 
point, sums up the cvideuco to the effect that Augustine 
was “fairly instructed in Greek graininar, and a subtle 
distinguisher of words,” but that beyond this his knowledge 
w^as insufficient for a thorough conq)rehension of Greek 
books, and especially for those in the Hellenistic dialect. 

While a student at (.’artluigo he was ])articularly attracted 
l)y the theatre, the spectacles at wliich were of unusual 
magnificence. 'Jo his enthusiastic and seusuous spirit they 
w^ere irresistible, and the extent to which he seems to hiivo 
yielded to the fascination is suflicieiit juoof of his active 
alienation from Christianity at this period. The Christian 
church, as it has been said, “ abhorred the j)agan theatre. 
The idolatrous rites, the lascivious attitudes, the gladiatorial 
shows, which W'cre its inseparable accompaniments, were 
equally opposed to the dogmatic monotheism, to the ])iety, 
and to the mercy of the gospel.” One of the most signi- 
licant signs of a man having become a Christian was his 
habitual absence from the theatre. No one w^as more 
emphatic on this i)oint afterwards than Augustine himself, 
and as the result of his own exj)erience, he seems to have 
doubted, apart from the gross immoralities of tlie pagan 
stage, whether the indulgence in fictitious joys and woes 
is a warrantable excitement (Confess.y in. 2). 

Cicero’s IIortenstu.% which he read in his nineteenth year, 
first awakened iu Augustine’s mind the 8|>irit of specula/- 

1 “AugURtiuus extitit, at alii, Ebraiie ac GrceeaB lingu® ignarus.” 
(Walcli, Bibl. Patrist., p. 352.) " Impyitu#iion tautum H«braicai sed 
etiam Gnecseliaguie, ipsos fouteg adiro aon potuit, sed solam fere traws- 
lationem Latiiiam explicare conatus est."— (KoseautUller, Jlist. Jmer* 
pret.y iii. 40.) 
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tion. He engaged restlessly in philosophical studies, and 
passed from one phase of thought to another, unable to 
find satisfaction in any. Manichseism first enthralled him. 
Its doctrine of two principles, one of good and one of evil, 
seemed to answer to the wild confusion of his own heart, 
and the conflict of higher and lower impulses wliich raged 
within him. It seemed to solve the mysteries which per> 
plexed him in his own experience and in the world. He 
became a member of the sect, and entered into the class of 
auditors, liis ambition was to bo received among the 
number of the Elects and so get to the heart of what he 
Iwlicved to bo their higher knowledge. Hut falling in with 
Faustus, a distinguished Maiiicluean bishop and disputant, 
and entering into discussion with liiiu, ho was greatly dis- 
appoitited. The system lost its attracti»>ii for him; he 
gradually became disgusted, and abandoned it. Hat before 
tins he had Juft Cartilage, shocked with tlie licence of the 
students, and had betaken himself fora time to Koine in the 
pursuit of his jirofession, 'J’hero ho also soon became dis- 
satisfied, and accepted an invitation to proceed to Milan, 
where the peo]>le were in search of a teacher of rlietoric. 
He travelled thither at the public expense, and was 
welcomed l)y friends who already seem to have recognised 
his distinction (CVm/m., i. IG), 

At Milan the conflict of his mind in search of truth still 
continued. Me wa.s now in his thirtieth year, and for 
eleven years ho had been seeking for mental rest, unable to 
find it. “To-morrow,” he said to himself, “1 shall find 
it: it will a|)])ear manifestly, and 1 shall grasp it” {Con- 
/(‘ss.f vi. 18), Hut it still eluded his grasp, and lie sunk 
back again into desfxmdeiicy. The way, however, was 
being prepared for liis conversion. Ambrose was l)isho|) 
of Milan, and, although he had a weak voicje, was noted 
for his ehxiueuce. Augustine was attracted l>y liis reputa- 
tion, and went to hear tlio famous ( diristiau ])reacher in 
order, as he himself relates {(Jonfc»s,y v. 2.‘l), “to see 
whollior his ehM|ueiice answered what was reported of it. 
I Jiung on his words attentively,” lie adds, “but of the 
matter I was V)ut an unconcerned and con tern [ituoiis hearer.” 
He confesses his delight so far ; “The bishoji’s eloquence 
was more full of knowledge, yet in nianuor less pleasurable 
and soothing, than tliat of Fiuistus.” Ho wished an 
opportunity of conversation with him, but this was not 
easily found. Ambrose had no leisure for ])hilosophic 
discussion. Me was aci;essible to all who sought him, but 
never for a moment free from study or the cares of duty. 
“Augustine useil to enter, as all persons might, without 
being annoumriMl ; Imt after staying for a while, afraid of 
interrupting Jiiin, he dejiarted again.” lie continued, 
Jiowevor, to hear Ambrose jireacb, and gradually the 
gospel of divine truth and grace was received into his 
heart. First Plato and then St Paul opened his mind to 
liigher thoughts, and at length certain words of the latter 
wore driven Jiome with irresistible force to his conscience. 
Ho was busy with liis friend Alypius in studying the 
l*aulino ejnstles. His struggle of mind became intolerable; 
the thought of divine {iiirity lighting in liis heart with the 
love of the world and of the llosh. lie burst into an incon- 
trol lablo fl(x)d of tears and rushed out into his garden, 
Hinging himself under a fig tree that he might allow his 
tears tv» have full vent, and pour out his heart to Gixl. 
Suddenly ho seemed to hear a voice calling upon him to 
consult the divine oracle, “Take up and read, take up and 
read.” Ho loft off wee|)ing, rose up, and sought the volume 
whore Alypius mis sitting, and opening it read in silence 
the following passage : “ Not in rioting and drunkenness, 
not in chambering «and wantomiess, not in strife and 
envying. But put yo on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof (Rom. 
xiii. 13, 14). Ho adds, “I had neither desire nor need to 


read farther. Ab I finished the sentence, as though the 
light of peace had been poured into my heart, all the 
shadows of doubt dispersed. Thus hast Thou converted 
mo to Thee, so as no longer to seek either for wife or other 
hope of the world, standing fast in that rule of faith in 
which Thou so many years before hadst revealed me to my 
mother ” {Confess,, viii. 30). 

After bis conversion, wliich is supposed to have occurred 
in the summer of 386, Augustine gave up his profession as 
a teacher of rhetoric, and retired to a friend's house in the 
country, in order to jirepare himself for baptism. His 
religious opinions were still to some extent unformed, and 
even his habits by no means altogether such as his great 
change demanded. He mentions, for example, that during 
this time he broke himself oflf a habit of jirofane swearing, 
and in other ways sought to discipline his character and 
conduct for the reception of the sacred rite. He received 
baptism in Easter following, iii his thirty-third year ; lind 
along wdth him liis son Adeodatus and his friend Alypius 
Avero admitted to the Christian church. Monica, his mother, 
had rejoined him, and at length rejoiced in the fulfilment 
of her prayers. Dying before liis return to his native 
country, her last hours were gladdened by his Christian 
syiniiatliy. She implored him to lay her body anywhere, 
but wherever he might be to remember her “at the altar 
of the Lord,” a devout duty which he invites others to share 
with him, so that her last request may, “through the prayers 
of many,” receive a more abundant fulfilment, 

Augustine went back to Koine for a short period and 
then returned to his native city, where ho took iij) his abode 
ill retirement, forming, with some friends wlio joined him 
in devotion, a small religious community, which looked to 
him as its head. They had all things in common, as in the 
early church, and fasting and prayer, Scrijiture reading an<f 
almsgiving, formed tlicir regular occupations. Their mode 
of life was not formally monastic according to any sj^ecial 
rule, Vmt tlie experience of this time of seclusion was, 
no doubt, the basis of that monastic system which Augus- 
tine afterwards sketched, and which derived from him its 
name. Solitary monasticism had sjirang up in the Egyptian 
deserts before this. The life of St Anthony by Athanasius 
had widely diffused the fervour for religious solitariness, 
and greatly touched Augustine at this period of his ]a’o- 
fessiou. It did not remain for him, therefore, to originate 
the monastic idea ; but the association of monks in com- 
munities under a definite order and head received a special 
impulse botli from Ambrose and his illustrious convert. 
As may be imagined, the fame of such a convert in such 
a position soon spread, and invitations to a more active 
ecclesiastical life came to him from many quarters. He 
shrank from the resjionsibility, but his destiny was not to 
be avoided. After three years sixmt in rctiremorit he took 
a journey to Hij>])o, to see a Cliristiaii friend, who desired 
to converse with him as to his design of quitting the wxirld 
and devoting himself to a religious life. He was the less 
reluctant to make this journey, because there being already 
a bishop at Hip [)0 ho hoped to escape all solicitation. But 
although the Christian community there had a bishop, they 
wanted a presbyter ; and Augustine being present at the 
meeting called to choose a presbyter, the people unani- 
mously chose him. Ho burst into tears, and would fain 
have escaped ; but the church could not spare his service. 
He was, ordained to the presbyterate, and in a few years 
afterwards he was made coadjutor to the bishop, and finally 
becoime sole bishop of the see. 

Henceforth Augustine’s life is filled up with his ecclesias- 
tical labours, and is more marked by the series of his 
numerous writings and the great controversies in which they 
engaged him than by anything else. Already he had 
distinguished himself os au author. He had written several 
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phaosophical treatises ; he had combated the scepticism of 
the New Academy (Contra Acadeniicon libri ires, 386 a.d.); 
he had treated of the “ Blessed Life (De vita beata, 386) 
and of the “ Immortality of the Soul ” (De Immortaliiate 
Animm^ 387); he had defended the church against the 
Manicliceans, whose doctrines he had formerly professed. 

When I was at Rome,’* he says (Retract,^ i. 7), ** after my 
baptism, and could not hear in silence the vaunting of the 
Manichjeans over true Christians, to whom tliey are not to 
be compared, I wrote two books, one on The Morals of the 
Catholic Churchy and the otlier on The Morals of the Mani- 
chmansf These tracts or pamphlets, for they are little more, 
were written in the year 388, about two years after his 
conversion. Later, in 395, and again in 400, ho pursued 
the controversy witli tlie Maniclia^ans, making an elaborate 
reply, in the latter year, to his old associate and friend 
Pagstus. The reply was provoked by an attack made by 
Faustus on the Catholic faith, which the “brethren” 
invited Augustine to answer. This he did characteristically 
and energetically by giving in succession “ the opinions of 
Faustus, as if stated by himself,” and his owm in response. 
It was natural that the Manichsean heresy, which had so 
long enslaved his own mind, should have first exercised 
Augustine's great powers as a theological thinker and 
disputant. He was al)le from his own experience to give 
force to his arguments for the unity of creation and of 
spiritual life, and to strengthen the mind of the Christian 
church in its last struggle with that dualistic spirit which 
had animated and moulded in succession so many forms of 
thought at variance with Christianity. 

But the time was one of almost universal ecclesiastical 
and intellectual excitement; and so ])Owerful a mental 
activity as his was naturally drawn forth in all directions. 
Following his writings against the Manichseans come those 
against the Donatists. This controversy was one which 
strongly interested him, involving as it did the whole 
question of the constitution of the church and the idea of 
catholic order, to which the circumstances of the ago gave 
special prominence. The Donatist schism sprang out of 
the Diocletian i»ersecutions in the beginning of the century. 
A party in the Church of Carthage, fired with fanatical 
zeal on behalf of those who had distinguished themselves 
by resistance to the iin|)erial mandates and courted 
martyrdom, resented deeply the appointment of a bishop 
of moderate opinions, whose consecration had been per- 
formed, they alleged, by a traditor. They set up, in con- 
sequence, a bislioj) of their own, of the name of Majorinus, 
succeeded in 315 by Donatus. The party made great pre- 
tensions to purity of discipline, and raj »idly rose in poj)ular 
favour, notwithstanding a decision given against them 
both by the bishop of Rome and by the Emperor Con- 
stantine, to whom they personally apj)ealed. Augustine 
was strongly moved by the lawlessness of the j)arty, and 
launched forth a series of writings against them, the 
most important of which survive, though some are lost. 
Amongst these are Seven Rooks on Raptismy and a 
lengthened answer, in three books, to Petilian, bishop of 
Cirtfi, who was the most eminent theologian amongst 
the Donatist divines. At a somewhat later period, about 
417, he wrote a treatise concerning the correction of 
the Donatists (De Correciione Donalisiaruw)^ “for the 
sake of those,” he says in his Retractations, ii. c. 48, “ who 
were not willing that the Donatists should be subjected to 
the correction of the imperial laws.” In these writings, 
while vig<«*ou8ly maintaining the validity of the Catholic 
Church as it then stood in the Roman world, and the 
necessity for moderation in the exercise of church discipline. 
Augustine yet gave currency, in his zeal against the 
Donatists, to certain maxims as to the duty of the civil 
power to control schism, which were of evil omen, and 


have been productive of much disaster in the history of 
Christianity. 

The third controversy in which Augustine engaged was 
the most important, and the most intimately associated 
with his distinctive greatnass as a theologian. As may be 
suj)posed, from the conflicts through which ho had jiassed, 
the bishop of Hippo was intensely interested in what may 
be called the anthropological a8{>ects of the great Christian 
idea of redemption. He had liiinself been ln’oiight out of 
darkness into “ marvellous light,” only by entering into the 
depths of his own soul, and finding, after many struggles, 
that there was no power but divine grac(% as n‘vealed in the 
life and death of the Son of God, wdiich could bring rest 
to human weariness, or })ardon and peace for h inn an guilt. 
He had found human nature in his own case too weak 
and sinful to find any good for itself. In God alone lie 
had found good. This deep sense of human sinfulness 
coloured all his theology, and gave to it at once its doj)th 
— its profound and syinjuithetic adaptation to all wdio feel 
the reality of sin — and that tinge of darkness and exaggera- 
tion which as surely have rejielled others. When the exj>ri‘s- 
sion Augustinianism is used, it jxiints especially to those 
opinion.s of the great teacher wdiich were evoked in the 
Pelagian controversy, to whicli he devoted the most mature 
and powerful period of his life. His oi)|)oneiits in this 
controversy wei'e Pelagius, from whom it derives its name, 
and Cielestius and Julianus, puj)ils of the former. Pela- 
gius was a British monk. Augustine calls him Brito ; 
and Jerome points to his Scottish descent, in such tcjrins, 
however, as to leave it uncertain whether ho was a native 
of Scotland or Ireland (hahet pi'ogeniem Scotiw gentis de 
Jiritannornm vicinia). He was a man of blameless char- 
acter, devoted to the reformation of society, full of enthu- 
siam, and that confidence in the natural imjmlses of 
humanity which often accom])anics {)hilanthroj)ic enthu- 
siasm. Travelling to Rome about the beginning of the 5tli 
century, he took uj) his abode for a time tliere, and soon 
made himself conspicuous by his activity and opinions. 
His pupil Ccelestius carried out the views of his master with 
a more outspoken logic, and was at length arraigned before 
the bishop of Carthage, for the following, amongst other, 
heretical opinions : — (1.) TJiat Adam’s sin w^^8 purely 
personal, and affected none but himself ; (2.) Tljut each 
man, consequently, is born with powers as incorrujit as 
those of Adam, and only falls into sin under the force of 
temptation and evil exanqJe ; (3.) That children who die 
in infancy, being untainted by sin, are saved without 
bajitism. Views such as tliese were obviously in conflict 
with the whole course of Augustine’s exj)erience, as w^ell 
as with his interjiretation of tlie catholic doctrine of the 
church. And when his attention was drawm to them by 
the trial and excommunication of Ccelestius, he undertook 
their refutation, first of all, in three books on Forgiveness 
of Sins and Baj)tism, addressed to his friend Marcellinus, 
in which he vindicated the necessity of the bajitism of 
infants because of original sin and the grace of God by 
which we are justified (Retract,, ii. c. 23). This was in 412. 
In the same year he addressed a further treatise to the 
same person, “ My beloved son Marcellinus,” on 2'he Spirit 
and the Letter, Three years later he comi) 08 cd two further 
treatises on Nature and Grace, and the relation of the 
Human to the Divine Righteousness, The controversy was 
continued during many years in no fewer than fifteen 
treatises. Upon no subject did Augustine bestow more 
of his intellectual strength, and in relation to no other have 
his views so deeply and permanently affected the course of 
Christian thought. Even those wl^ most usually agree 
with his theological stand-ijoint '<frill hardly deny that, while 
he did much in these writings to vindicate divine truth and 
to expound the true relations of the divine and human. 
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ho alfto, here as elsewhere, wajs hurried into extreme ex- 
pressions as to the absoluteness of divine grace and the 
extent of human corruption. Like his great disciple in a 
later age '-Luther — Augustine was prone to emi»hasise 
the side of truth which he had most realised in his own 
ex|»erience, and, in contmdistinction to the Pelagian 
exaltation of human nature, to depreciate its capabilities 
beyond meiisuro. There arc few thoughtful minds who 
would not concede the deeper truthfulness of Augustine’s 
s|>iritual and theological analysis, in coniparis<m with 
that of his opponent, as well as its greater consistency 
with Beripture ; but tlierci are also few who would now 
be dis|)osed to identify tluiniselves with tlie dogmatism of 
the orthodox bisho[) any »nore than with the dogmatism of 
the heretical monk. And on one jairticular point, which 
more or hsss runs tlirough all t he controversy — the sjilvation 
of infants — tlio (yhristian coiisciousnoss, in its later and 
higlujr growth, may be said to have pronounced itself de- 
cisively on the side of tluj monk rather than of the bislioj>. 

In addition to tlnisci eontroversial writings, which mark 
tlie gr(?a-t epoelis of Augustine’s life and ecclesiastical 
activity aftcir his settleiiKuit as a bislioj» at Hippo, ho was 
the author of other Avorks, some of thmu better known and 
oven more iinj)ortant. His great work, the moat elaborate, 
and in sonui respects the most signiiicant, that came from 
his pen, is The City of Coif. It is designed as a great 
a|»ologeti(; treatise in vindication of (.Christianity a)id the 
(Jhristiaii church, — the latter conceived as rising in the form 
of a new civic order on the crumbling ruins of the Homan 
empire, — but it is also, porlmps, the earliest contribution to 
th(5 pliiloRojdiy of history, as it is a repertory thremghout of 
his cherished theological opinions. ’J’liis work and his Con- 
feSHiouH are, jirobaldy, those by which he is best known, 
the one as tlie highest exju’ession of his thonght, and 
the other as tlie best nionnment of Ids living piety and 
(Christian experience. 'The City of Cod was begun in 413, 
and continued to bo issued in its seviu’al jmrtions for a 
period of thirteen years, or till 42G. The 
written shortly after he became a bi.sIio[>, about 397, and 
give a vivid sketch of his early career. To the devout 
utterances and fisjurations of a griiat soul they add the 
ehann of jxTsonal disclosure, and liave never ceased to 
excite adndration in all spirits of kindred [dety. His 
Hysteiuatic treat ise on The Trinity^ which extends to fifteen 
l)ooks, ami occupied him for nearly thirty years, must not 
be passed over. “ I began,” lie says (Jietmet., ii. 15), 
“as a very young man, and have ]mblished in my old ago 
some books concerning the Trinity.” This im}>ortaiit 
dogmatic work, indike most of his dogmatic writings, was 
not provokinl l)y any special controversiiil eim^rgency, but 
grew up silently during this long period in the author’s 
miml. This has given it something more of com]>letencss 
and organic arrangement than is usual witli him, if it has 
also led him into the [irolonged discussion of various 
analogies, more curious than apt in their V)Oaring on the 
doctrine which ho exjxiunds. The exegetical writings of 
Augustine, -Ids lengthened Commentary on St John and 
on the Sermon on the Mounts etc., — and then his Letters^ 
roinain to be mentioned. Tlio former have a value from 
Ids insight into the deei>er sjiiritnal meanings of Scrip- 
ture, but hardly for their exegetical characteristics. The 
latter are full of interest in reference to many points in 
the ecclesiastical history of the time, and Iris relation 
to coiitemjiorary theologians like Jerome. 'Iliey have 
neither the liveliness nor variety of interest, however, 
wldch belong to the letters of Jerome himself. The 
closing years of the gijiat bishoji were full of sorrow. The 
Vandals, who had been ^adually enclosing the Koxuan 
empire, appeared before the gates of Hippo, and laid siege 
to it. Augustine was ill with his last illness, and could 


only pray for his fellow-citizens. He passed away during 
the progress of the siege, on the 28th of August 430, at 
the age of seventy-five, and was spared the indignity of 
seeing the city in the bands of the enemy. 

The character of Augustine, both as a man and a 
theologian, has been briefly indicated in the course of our 
sketch. Little remains to be added without entering into 
discussions too extended for our space. None can deny 
the greatness of Augustine’s soul — his enthusiasm, his 
unceasing search after truth, his affectionateness, his ardour^ 
his self-devotion. And even those who may doubt the 
soundness or value of some of his dogmatic conclusions, 
cannot hesitate to acknowledge the depth of his spiritual 
convictions, and the strength, solidity, and penetration 
with which he handled the most difficult questions, and 
wrought all the elements of his experience and of hi» 
profound Bcriptural knowledge into a great systein, of 
Christian thought. 

The be.st coinpleto edition of Augustine's writings is that of th© 
Benedictines, in 11 vols. folio, published at Paris, 1679-1800, and 
rei>rinted in 1836-38 in 22 half-volumes. Tillomont, in his 
astiml Hisloryy has devoted a quarto volume to his life and writ- 
ings. Two extensive mono^aplis liavo apfsiared on liim ; the one 
hy Kloth, tt Roman Catlurlic (Aachen, 1840), and the other by 
Biiidenmnii, a Protestant (Berlin, 1844, 18r>6). See also Ritter*© 
Hut. of Chrwtitin Philosophy^ vol. i. ; Biihringer’s Hist, of the; 
Church ; Dr P. Sehalf's AiKjustine (Berlin, New York, and Lon- 
don, 18,04) ; Noiirrisson, La Philomphie de S. Anyustine (Paris, 
1866) ; A. j)orner, Aurputimts (Berlin, 1872) ; Neander’s Church 
Jlistory; Mozley’s Aiifpistmian Jloctrine of Prcdcjitination, 1806; 
Jameson’s JSacral and Legendary Art. (J. T.) 

AlKiUSTINE, or Austin, Bt, the first archbishop of 
Canterbury, was originally a monk in the Benedictine 
convent of Bt Andrew at Borne, and wus educated under 
the famous Gregory, afterwards Pope Gregory I., by whom 
he wiis sent to liritain wdth forty monks of the same 
order, W carry out the favourite project of converting the 
Phiglish to Christianity. The missionaries set out with 
much reluctance, for the journey was long and perilous, 
and on the way they endeavoured to persuade the Pope to 
allow tliem to return. His orders, however, were peremp- 
tory ; they proceeded, therefore, on their journey, and at 
last landed, some time in tlio year 59G, on the isle of 
Thaiiet. Having sent interjireters to explain their mission 
to King Ethel l)ert, whose queen, Bertha, was a Chris- 
tian, they received from him permission to }>reacli and to 
make converts. He treated tliem with great favour, held 
a public conference with them, and assigned them a re- 
sidence at Durovernuin, now Canterbury. His own conver- 
sion to tlie Christian faith, which took place shortly after- 
wards, had a powerful influence witli his subjects, who 
joined the new church in great numbers. Augustine, seeing 
the success of his labours, crossed to France, and received 
consecration at Arles. He then cies]>atched messengers to 
the Poiie to inform him of wdiat had been done, and to pro- 
pose for his consideration certain practical difficulties that 
had arisen. They brought back the pallium^ with which 
Augustine was consecrated as first archbishop of Canterbury^ 
and certain vcstiiijents and utensils for the new churches. 
Gregory also gave most prudent counsel for dealing with 
the new converts, strongly advising the archbishop to make 
the change of faith, so far as ceremonial went, as gradual 
as iKissible, and not on any account to wound the feelings 
of the |>eople by destroying their temples, but rather to con- 
secrate them afresh, and use them for Christian worship. 
Augustine passed the remainder of his life principally at 
Canterbury, where he died, probably in 607, on the 26th 
May. See Lives of the English Saints, No. III. 1847, and 
Mrs Jameson’s Legends of the Monastic Orders. 

AUGUSTINIANS, a monastic order of the Roman 
Catholic Church, claiming to have received its rule from 
St Augustine. See Abbey and Monasticism. 
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AUOUSTOVO, a city in Russian Poland, in the govern- 
ment of Suvalki, situat^ on the river Netta, near a lake, 
which abounds in fish. Jt was founded in 1557 by 
Sigismund IT. (Augustus), and is laid out in a very regular 
manner, with a large market-place. It carries on a large 
trade in cattle and horses, and manufactures linen and 
huckaback. Population, 9383. 

AUGUSTUS AND THE Augustan Age. The name of 
Augustus was the title of honour given by the Romans 
to the emperor Gains Julius Caesar Octavianus, or, as he 
was originally designated. Gains Octavius. This title 
was intended to be hereditary in his family, but all the 
succeeding Caesars or emperors of Romo continued to adoi»t 
it, long after they had ceased to be connected with the 
first Augustus by blood. The era of Augustus formed an 
illustrious eiioch in Roman history, and was distinguished 
fog its splendid attainments in arts and arms, and more 
especially in literature. The Romans iu later times looked 
back to the age of Augustus with great complacency, as 
the most prosperous and the most distinguished in their 
annals. The name of the ‘‘Augustan Age” has been 
specially applied to it in modern times, and the same title 
has been given, with more or less justice, to certain epochs 
iu modern history as the highest compliment to their glory. 
The reign of Louis XIV. is called the Augustan age of 
France ; the reign of Anno, the Augustan ago of England. 

Cains Octavius was the son of a noble Roinan of the same 
name, t)f the plebeian order. Tlie father had married 
Atia, the daughter of Julia, sister to the great C. Julius 
Cjusar, who was accordingly groat.-uncle to the young 
Octavius. Ca)sar, the dictator, liaving no son of his o\mi, 
took an interest iu this youtli, caused him to be enrolled 
among the Patricians, and bred him with a view to the 
highest honours of the rej>ul)lic. Already, in his eighteenth 
year, ho had chosen him for his “master of the horse,” but 
this was a merely nominal distinction. The young man 
was sent to carry on his education at the camp at Apolloiiia 
in Illyricum, and there, at the age of nineteen, he heard of 
his great kinsman’s assassination (44 n.c.). He had already 
become a favourite with the soldiers, who oflered to escort 
him to Romo, and follow his fortunes. But this he declined, 
and crossed over alone to Italy. On landing he learnt that 
Caisar had made liim his heir and adopted him into the 
Julian gens, whereby he acquired the designation of C. 
Julius Ctesar Octavianus. The inheritance was a ]>erilous 
one ; liis mother and others would have dissuaded him from 
accepting it, but he, confident in his abilities, declared at 
once that ho would undertake its obligations, and discharge 
the sums bequeathed by the dictator to the Roman peoj)le. 
M. Antonius had possessed himself of Ctesar’s [uxpers and 
effects, and made light of his young nepliew’s pretensions. 
I’he liberators paid him little regard, and dispei-scd to their 
respective provinces, Cicero, much charmed at the attitude 
of Antonius, hoped to make use of him, and flattered him 
to the utmost, with the expectation, however, of getting rid 
of him as soon as ho had served his purpose. Octavianus 
conducted himself with consummate adroitness, making 
Use of all competitors for power, but assisting none. Con- 
siderable forces attached themselves to him. The senate, 
when it armed the consuls against Antonius, called upon 
him for assistance j and he took part in the campaign in 
which Antonius was defeated at Mutina, but both the con- 
suls, Hirtius and Pansa, slain. The soldiers of Octavianus 
demanded the consulship for him, and the senate, though 
now much alarmed, could not prevent his election. He 
now efiected a junction with Antonius, who quickly over- 
threw the powder of the republican party in their stronghold, 
the Cisalpine provinces, with the death of Decimus Brutus, 
the ablest of the liberators. Thereupon Octavianus and 
Antonius, taking Letpidus into union with them, met on 


the river Rhonus near Bononia, and proclaimed themselves 
a triumvirate for the reconstitution of the commonwealth. 
They divided the western i)rovinces among them, the east 
being held for the republic by M. Brutus and Cassius. 
They drew up a list of proscribed citizens, entered Rome 
together, and caused the assassination of three hundred 
senators and two thousand knights. They further con- 
fiscated the territories of many cities throughout Italy, and 
divided them among their soldiers. (Jicero was murdered 
at the demand c»f Antonins. The remnant of the republican 
party took refuge either with Brutus and Cassius iu the 
Kast, or with Hextns Pompeius, who had matle himself 
master of the seas. 

Octavianus and Antonius crossed the Adriatic iu 42 
B.c. to reduce the last defenders of tlie republic. Brutus 
and Cassius were defeated, and fell at the battle of 1‘hilippi. 
War soon broke out betw'eeii the victors, the chief incident 
of wdiicli was the siege and cajiture by famine of Perusia, 
and the alleged sacrifice of three hundred of its defenders 
by the young Caesar at the altar of his uncle. But peace 
was again made between tliem. Antonius married Octavia, 
his rival’s sistca*, and took for himself the eastern half of 
the empire, leaving the west to Casar. Lej)idus was 
reduced to the single province of Africa. Meanwhile Sextus 
Pompeius made liiiiiself formidable by cutting off the 
siJjjpiies of grain from Rome. The triiiinvii's were obliged 
to concede to him the islands in the western Mediterranean. 
But Octavianus could not allow the capital to be kept in 
alarm for its daily sustenance. He jacked a quarrel w4lli 
Sextus, and wlieu his colleagues failed to 8iipj)ort him, 
undertook to attack him alone. Antonius, indeed, came 
at last to his aid, in return for military assistance in the 
canq>aign he meditated in the Fast. But Octavianus was 
xvell served by the c(unmander of his fleet, M. Vipsaniim 
Agri[>pa. Sextus was completely routed, and driven into 
Asia, where ho perished soon afterwards. Lei)i(3u8 was an 
object of contempt to all parties, and Octavianus and 
Antonius remained to fight for supreme power. 

The alliance of Antonius with Cleopatra, queen of Egy})t, 
alienated tlie Romans from him. They now gladly 
accepted tlie lieir of Caesar as the true successor of tlie 
most illustrious of their heroes. It was felt almost uni- 
versally that the empire required a single head, and that 
repose could only be assured by the sovereignty of the chief 
of its armies. The battle of Actium, followed by the 
death of Antonius, 31 I3.c., raised the victor to universal 
empire. Nevertheless, Octavianus did not hasten to assume 
bis position. He first regulated the afiairs of Egypt, whicli 
he annexed to the Roman dominions, thou lingered for a 
time in Greece, and entered upon a fifth coiisulsliip at 
Samos, 29 B.c. On his return to Rome he distributed the 
vast sums he had accumulated among the i)eoi»Ie and tlie 
soldiers, while he soothed the pride of the nobles by 
maintaining unchanged tlie outward show of republican 
government. Of his personal history from this period 
there remains little to be said. He continued to reside 
almost constantly at Rome and in the neighbourhood, 
making one expedition into Spain, 27 B.c., and a journey 
through Greece in ‘21, on which occasion ho advanced into 
Syria, and received back the standards taken by tho 
Parthians from Crassus. In 16 B.c. he went to Gaul to 
regulate the affairs of that province, an expedition which 
lie repeated, 9 B.c. But from thenceforth he intrusted the 
defence of the position to liis licutenaiitfi^ and more 
especially to tho young princes of his own family. The 
empire continued to enjoy profound internal tranquillity. 
More than one plot was formed t^^ainst the head of the 
state by some of the discontei^ted nobility, but these were 
discovered and disconcerted; and when it was evident that 
they met with no favour from the jicoplo generally, bo 
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could afford to treat them with a signal clemency, which 
seemH to have secured him from any further attempts. 
The serenity and placjahility which lie displayed in his 
latter years forms a marked contrast to liis jealousy and 
ferocity at an earlier jicriod ; and the character of the 
Emiieror Augustus Caesar has l>een a problem to liistorians 
ill conseciuence. The life of the emperor was jiroloiiged to 
tlio year 14 a.d. Ho died at N<»]a in his seveiitydifth 
year, after holding aujircnie power in the state for nearly 
half a century. 

During tlie years wliieh had intervened between bis 
ac<!e[)ting the inheritance of C’iesar, and his attaining to 
(Jamr’s undivided sovt;reignty, tlje young asj)irant had been 
meditating how to secure the retention of liis jiower. At 
first, excit<5d by feais for his own jiersonal safety, and 
urged by tlie examples of jiarty leaders around liiin, and 
of others who had gone Ijcfore liiin, ho jdunged into a 
career <*f wliolesalo bloodslied, and cut off without soru[)le 
every piildic man from wlio.se jirincijdes or whoso jiassions 
lie niiglit have cause of apprehension. A large proportion, 
]>or]ia]>s, of tli(5 scMiators and nnbles had perished in the 
jiros<M‘ij)tions and Moody wars of tlie triumvirate. Still it 
could not bo cxpcjcted that the germs of republican aentinient 
would (iver be wholly ermlicated. The sense of patriotism 
and the sense of interest would not fail to raise U|» enemies 
to tlie sovereign ruler of the Homan commonwealth. The 
coiKpieror’s first object was to protect liimself by force of 
anus, Jiis next to soothe the jiassions of the class from 
whose resentment lie liad most cause of fear, and after that 
to raise u[> another class in direct Hym|)atliy with himself 
to balance the jiower which the first must necessarily retain 
in a welbordered government. It ^vas to the attainment 
of these three objects that Octavianus directed his organisa- 
tion of the commonwealth. 

The jiowers of the inijicrator or coiiiniander of the 
Homan army ceased on Ids return to the city. He then 
became once more a jilain citizen. If war again arose he 
must seek his reaiijiointiiumt to command with the usual 
forma. Cavsur had not trusted his countrymen so far. 
He had claimed from thcin tlie title of iinjierator in per- 
])otiiity. Witli this title juefixed to Ids name, he continued 
to lie still the coiiiiiiander of the legions, whether in the 
city or in tlie jimvinces. With this jiower his 8Ucces.sor 
(hired not disjiense. On his arrival at Home from the 
lOast lie at once reejuired the senate to accord it to him, as 
to his uncle before 1dm ; but ho jiretended only to ask 
it for a limited jieriod of five years. At the exjiiration of 
that term, however, he assumed it again and again, though 
each time for leu years only, but never actually relin- 
quished it to tlie end of his career. He thus nu'cived 
autliorily to command the whole force of the state in chief, 
and the olHcers wlio acted under 1dm became siiiijily Ids 
lieutenants. If they gained victories, the honoui's of the 
trill mj>h were reserved for the imjierator “under whose 
auspices ” they were rejmted to have served. It followed 
that all the jmivinces on the frontiers, or in whicli armies 
wt're maintained, were jilaced under the enijieror’s direct 
authority, wliile it was only the central and jieaceful por- 
tions of the enijiire that were handed over to the govern- 
ment of the senate. The imjierial provinces were adndnis- 
tere 1 by tlie legati Ciesaris, the senatorial by jiroconsuls. 

The jierson of the emjieror wius thus secured as far as 
the power of the sword could secure it. Hut he was anxious 
that the source of this jiower should not he too upjiarent. 
The second Caasar wished to maintain the ajqiearance at 
least of government by the constitutional jiowers of the 
rojmblic. The senate had once been practically the ruling 
power, os far as it ^as not actually controlled by the 
masters of the legions. He would not degrade it in its 
own estimation, or in the estimation of the people, any 


further, at least, than might be necessary for his main object. 
He caused liimself to be appointed censor, not for one but 
for five years, in order to give him full time to revise the 
list of sonatora, to supply the fearful gaps in the ranks of 
tlie old nobility, and to exjiel such members, and many 
tliey were, wlio seemed unw'orthy, from their foreign ex- 
traction, tlieir low birth, their scanty means, or their bad 
cliaracter, to have a place in that august assembly. The 
irregularities of the ejioch which he hojied now to close 
had filled its benclies with pei-sonages wlio degraded the 
order in the eye.s of genuine citizens. The nobles and good 
citizens generally hailed this revision with deep satisfaction. 
It accorded with the national taste as w^ell as with liistorical 
traditions. From the individual resentments it provoked, 
it w’as an act of some personal danger to the censor ; but 
the danger was more than rejiaid by the jiopularity attend- 
ing uj>on it, which was enhanced to the utmost by ^fh« 
liberality with wdiich provision was made for raising some 
of the jioor but honourable members of tlie order to the 
staiiilard of jirojierty now to be required of them. 

The emjieror jilaeed liimself at the liead of this reconsti- 
tuted body, by assuming tlie office and title of Prmceps 
iSenatus. The office was indeed little more than nominal ; 
it gave the right of proposing measures and of speaking 
first in tlie highest legislative assembly of the state, and 
having been borne in earlier times by some of the most 
distinguished of Homan jiatriots, it carried with it the re- 
spect and affection of the jieoiilc. The titular jirecedcnce it 
gave wins all the more valuable, inasmuch as it might be 
conceded without a blush by the sturdiest rejmblican in 
the senate. Hut it was the consul who possessed practically 
the chief authority in the assembly. Octavianus had been 
already five times consul, and lie shrank from seizing in 
jierjiotuity an office wliich, according to Homan ideas, 
differed in nothing from royalty, excejit that it was elective, 
and that it w’as limited to the tenure of a single year. 
Yet ho could hardly afford to yield it to the citizen wdiom 
the jHiojile might at any time elect to thw^art or to rival 
Iiini. \Vliat slioiild he do ? He took what was certainly a 
bold stoj). It was a manifest innovation ujion the forms 
of the free state wffien lie required from the citizens the 
jieipetual “jiotesta.s,^’ or jiower of the consnlshiji, at the 
same moment tliat he resigned the office itself, and suffered 
consuls to be annually elected to sit, one on each side of 
him, in the senate. Tlie jiotestas which was thus conceded 
to him rendered liim the head of tlie state, both in its legis- 
lative and executive dejiartments. Wlieii he quitted tlie 
city lie carried witli liiiii into tlie jirovinces a proconsular 
authority, ami became to all intents and purposes king for 
life of the Homans and of their subjects. Even in the 
senatorial juovinces be was now recognised as siijireme; 
and thus it was that in him were centred all the great 
}H)litical functions which had liecii liitlierto divided by the 
great assembly of the Homan magnates. 

Hut the emjieror did not limit his views to becoming the 
chief of the nobles. It was tlie jiart of a wary statesman 
to associate himself not less intimately with tlie opposite 
faction, which, under the name of tlio plebeians, had 
aimed at securing co-ordinato jiower with the patricians. 
The original meaning of these designations had indeed 
long been lost. The plebeians could boast many families 
as eminent both for honours and jiossessions as their 
haughty rivals. Stej) by step they had won an equal 
share with th^m in jiolitical privileges. But the class 
which still bore the title of plebeian was much more 
widely extended, and embraced the great moss of the 
knights and men of business in the city, and also of the 
citizens settled throughout the provinces. This large class 
had for more than a century contended with the nobles for 
the perquisites of office, and their mutual rivalry had 
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armed Sulla against Marius and Oeesar against Fompeius. 
The heir of Caesar inherited the favour of the plebeians, 
and was bound to requite it by distinguished patronage. 
The plebeians were still the electora to the tribunate, and 
still regarded the tribunes as their protectors against the 
encroachments of the patricians represented by the senate. 
The tribunes had proved themselves most useful allies to 
Caesar, and might yet again array themselves in support of 
the faithful inheritor of Lis jiriuciples. The emperor pro- 
posed to balance the consular potestas by a.ssumiiig at the 
same time a tribunician potestas also. IIo thus endowed 
himself with the authority of the tribune for life, and 
assured the commons of the city and empire that he could 
at any time exercise the formidable veto upon the proceed- 
ings of the consuls which had served them so well, even 
down to recent times. Thus did he becoino emperor 
indeed, — the sovereign both of the nobles and the people 
in the city, as well as the commander of the army in the 
field and in the provinces. 

There remained yet another sovereign authority in the 
state, namely, that which the chief pontiff exercised over 
the affairs of religion. However iiiucli the religious 
sentiment had been weakened throughout the llonmii 
world, there was yet enough superstition left among the 
citizens to confer great and sometimes overwhelming 
influence upon the legitimate interpreter of divine things 
to the nation. The senate had exercised this jKnver with 
great efiect, as long as the appointment to the chief ]>outi- 
ficato rested with the patrician curim. Of late years, 
however, this important dignity had been thrown open to 
the commons also. Octavianus was well pleased to accejit 
it on the nomination of the whole ] people combined. He 
allowed, indeed, Ills former colleague Lepidus to retain it 
unmolested during his lifetime, but upon his death he 
assumed himself the exalted position which lie might 
hesitate to intrust to any other. With this lost addition 
to his prerogatives the emperor might well bo content. 
The name of king he had from the first utterly repudiated. 
The office of dictator a|)proached too near to that of a king 
to be accej)tablo to a ruler, wdio studied to confine himself 
within the limits of the republican constitution. Yet there 
still lacked some general a])pellative which might reflect in 
a single word tlie full dignity and jiower resulting from the 
combination of so many honours and prerogatives. The 
emperor proposed at first, it is said, to ussume the name of 
Romulus; but Romulus had been a king; and further, 
Romulus had been destroyed, according to tlie tradition, 
by the senate, just as Caesar had been in later times. 8uch 
associations were ominous. At last ho fixed upon the 
epithet Augustufi, a name which no man had borne before, 
and which, on the contrary, had been ap|>lied to things 
the most noble, most venerable, and must sacred. The 
rites of the gods were called august; their temples were 
august. The word itself was derived from the holy 
auguries ; it was connected in meaning with the abstract 
term authority ^ and with all that increases and flourishes 
U[)on earth. The use of this glorious title could not fail to 
smooth the way to the general acceptance of the divine 
character of the mortal w’ho was deemed worthy to l)ear it. 
The senate liad just decreed the divinity of the defunct 
Caesar ; the courtiers were beginning now to insinuate that 
his successor, while yet alive, enjoyed an effluence from 
deity ; the poets were even suggesting that altars should 
be raised to him ; and in the provinces, among the subjects 
of the state at least, temples to his divinity were actually 
rising, and the cult of Augustus was beginning to assume 
a name, i, ritual, and a priesthood. 

Augustus, as we may now call him, viewed all this with 
secret satisfaction. It was one of his first objects, indeed, 
to restore the outward show at least of reverence for divine 


things, and re-establish the old Roman religion on its firm 
political basis. It was easy to rebuild, or cause to be 
rebuilt, the fallen or dilapidated temples of the national 
gods. The nobles paid their court to their master by 
seconding his efforts in tliis direction. The I’anthcon, the 
temple of all tlie gods, if such was its original destination, 
remains still as a monnnuMit of his minister Agripjia’s 
munificence ; but Virgil would assure us tliat not less than 
three hundred “ grand ” teinj>Ies were erected throughout 
the city. Perhaps, indeed, these were mostly the sucella 
or chapels of the Lares, wliich are ] Paced at the corners of 
the streets, Augustus took the sentiment of the jieople at 
a favourahlo moment. They were thoroughly sickeni'd hy 
the miseries of tlie civil wars ; they were ashamed of tlio 
crimes for wdiich the whole nation were more or less 
res|K)nsible ; they were eager to rush into any selituiie of 
exjuation and reparation that should be oflfered to them, 
and lend their liands to tlie material work of restoring at 
least the outward semblance of penitence for sin, and 
thankfulness for the mercy vouchsafed them. Tliere can 
be no doubt that the conscience of the nation was 
awakened to n sense of the divine retribution under which 
they had suffered, but which had been at last averted 
under the blessed influence of the ruler whom they liad at last 
chosen. The Itonians had not lost their belief in a divine 
Providence, which oi>pre.ssed them wuth anxiety and terror, 
however little they connected it wulh a sense of moral duly. 

The spirit of materialistic )>hilo.soidiy had, however, lein 
rife among them, and during the ])ast century the anti- 
religious dogmas of Isjdcurns had sai»])ed tlie I elief of the 
educated and literary classes, ^J'Jie patrician youth of 
Rome hud been trained in the schools i>l Greece, and 
especially at Athens, or had been jdaced under the teac hing 
of Greek instructors at home ; and of the three contending 
schools, the Stoics, the Epicureans, and tlie Academics, the 
second was that which had curried off far the gi eater 
number of discqiles. The men of books or of speculative 
character might be generally Academics, and claim Cicero 
as their noblest leader; the men of imagination and 
deep religious fervour might follow*, w'ith Cato and 
Brutus, tlie teaching of the Stoics; but the practical 
men, the men of arts and arms and businevss, if they 
adhered to any school of thought at all, were almost all, 
like Ctesar himself and his associates generally, addicted 
to the easy precepts and still hixer morality of Epicurus. 
This iihilosophy was noted for its utter denial of Providence 
and, for all practical objects, of divinity altogether. None 
of these rival systems, whatever degrees of right sense and 
reason they might onibraeo respectively, could sanction any 
real belief in the still current mythology of the national 
worship, which was assailed and derided on all sides. 
Nevertheless, such wtis the ])ertinucioii8 adherence of the 
Roman people to their ancient forms, esj)ecially where they 
liad any connection with their national polity, that tlie 
outward ritual of their religion was still maintained, though 
a mere sliadow of its former substance. Statesmen, indeed, 
had invented a formula for reconciling their actual unbelief 
with their outward profession. Varro had said, and the 
dictum was favourably acce])ted, that the ancient beliefs 
were to be upheld as a matter of public j^olicy. Such, no 
doubts was the }>rinciple on which Augustus, who was 
himself neither a lieliever nor a idiilosojiher, but a politician 
only, proceeded, when he assumed the i>art of a restorer of 
the national religion. He touched, with great sagacity, a 
chord which vibrated to the heart of the iieojile, who firmly 
believed that the destinies of the city were bound up with 
the due observance of the ancienj; rites, and statesmen 
looked on with decorous acquiescence at shows and cere- 
monies to which they attached no significance whatever. 

The world ** composes its countenance to the ex])res8ion 
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assumed by the king.” Such was the aphorism of the man i 
of the world, and in this particular Augustus was a king 
indeed, Ttio Homans rushed forward in the course ho 
marked out for them. His word dictated the hishions of 
the day, not in sentiment only, but in many particulars of 
external conduct, lie was anxious to restore the dignity 
of tlie Roman citizen, as one of tlio corKjuering ra(;e which 
ruled its Hubjects as mucli by the prestige of its character 
as by its arms, and ho res(mted all relaxation from the 
strait-laced discipline of the ancients, even to the petty 
matters of their droHS and deportment. Ho marked his 
sovereign dis|)leasure at tluj degenerate Romans who 
indulged in the loose habiliments of (Recce. ‘‘Are these,” 
he exclaimed, in the language of Virgil, ‘MJie rulers of the 
world, tlio nation of the gown ? ” And in order to keep up 
the high distinction of Roman citizenship at a perifsl when 
provineials from all sides were crowding into it, he reversed, 
in this single instance, the jH)licy of ('lesar, and vras very 
sparing in granting admission to the Roman francldse. 
He was, iiidetMl, extremely careful in striking a balance 
b'itweim tlu^ t(mdency of tli(i ago to a general fusion of 
castes and ]>rivi leges ami the ancient spirit of exclusion, in 
which ho thought the strength of the rejmblic still really 
reijosed. The policy of Augustus was one, on the whole, 
of cautious ami modcu’fite reaction. Ho made an effort to 
stay the prortess of disintegration, whicli ho found so rife 
throughout the vital forces of tlie emi»ire. The lawlessness 
of his own usnr|)ation did indeed combine with the gross 
selfishness of liis personal character to sap tho moral 
])rinci[)kvs of society, and render its ultimate dissolution 
inevitable ; Vmt be made a vigorous effort to stem the 
tide, and succeeded in giving tlie Roman world a jieriod 
of rest in tJic downward i»ath whicli it was generally 
jmrsuing. 

biteniluic 'riie character of tho period, however, as an epoch of 

of tho age. for refl(u;tion a.ml self (lontrol, was eliiefly marked in 
the litm'ature, which, move than anything else, has con- 
tributed to give it the name of the Auguslun Age. The 
religious seTitiment which has been described, resting a.s 
it tlid upon a deep sympathy with historical aiitiijiiity, 

Virgil. coloured by a bold ami vigorous imagination, is reflected 
in tlir^ poetry of Virgil, ami more jiarticulaiiy in the spirit 
of his griMit o]U(!, tho /Ent'ul. No doubt, liotli depth and 
tenderness of feeling may be tniced even in the eclogues 
of the same muster, howi'ver slight for tho most part their 
subjects, ami however imitative their treatment. The 
(fVncf/b’.'f ])rest*nt us with more serious and dignified 
charact eristics, and tliough these pieces are directed mainly 
to the practical treatment of juuctical ojierations, they 
admit of liigh moral as well as religious colouring. They 
recall tlio Roman reader to the moral foundations of tho 
national character, its hone.st simplicity, its love of nature, 
its devotion to labour, its conviction that industry is tho 
apiminted path to virtue and to liononr. Rut this moral 
feeling is elevated by a sense of tlio divine within man 
and around him. The Roman husbandman, the breed of 
heroes, is never snffeied to forget that there is a (.lod and 
a Providence, or tliat the favour of the divine ])ower has 
always fallen njmii tho industrious and the virtuous. 

“ Tims it is that Etruria of old, ami Rome in later times, 
Avaxed illustrious ami mighty ; thus that the city on the 
seven liills became the fairest object of creation.” The 
Georffics are undoubtedly animated tliroughout with a 
religious sentiment, and bespeak tiu? high religious purpose 
of their author. But in the uEnfid this religious sentiment 
and ]mrj>ose are both still more distinctly proclaimed to us. 
The great epic of Virgil, the national c|)ic of the Roman 
people, glorifies the divine Providence which founded Rome 
in the beginning, and carried her through all her triumphs to 
tlie consummation of her greatness in the era of Augustus, 
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It begins with the divine AEneas, and it leads us on to the 
divine Caesar. The greatness and the weakness of tho 
hero of the poem equally tend to this one end, the illustra- 
tion of the Providence which has educed strength out of 
weakness, and overruled everything to the glory of the 
Roman jicople. The moral to be deduced from the story 
of Aineas is too plain for any Roman to mistake. The 
divinity which protects Romo is the Lord of heaven and 
earth and all that is therein. There is no Cod or Lord 
like unto Him. Blessed are the Romans who have this 
Lord for their God. The majesty of the Roman empire, 
now at the crowning summit of its progress, is the 
immediate efflux of this sovereign power, and the one is 
for ever bound up with the otlier. If such was the doctrine 
sung by Virgil, surely none could be more grateful to 
Augustus, the sovereign ruler of an emjfiro so guided and 
jirotected. # 

The names of Virgil and Horace are familiarly united Horacei 
in every review of the age of Augustus ; yet no two men 
can stand more in contrast one with the other in their per- 
sonal character, in the scope of their writings, and in tho 
influences they respectively exercised upon their contem- 
poraries. Horace, as is well known, had been a republican 
in his youth ; he had espoused tho cause of Brutus and 
Cassius, and, while yet a student in the schools at AiJjcns, 
had obtained a commission in their army. He fought in 
jieison in tlio battle of Philippi, and, as he tells us himself, 
threw away his shield in liis rapid flight from the swords 
of tho Ca'sarians. From that time ho abjured the losing 
cause, and obtained, [lorliaps without seeking it, the advice 
of the minister Maecenas, by whom ho was taken into f£g||ur 
and introduced to Augustus himself. However agrcJRde 
uiiglit be his temper and manners, it is not likely that the 
politic usurper would distinguish a mere upstart with 
admission to his society witlioiit at least tacitly exac|bil),g 
some return. The ciiaractcr of this poet’s compositfen®, 
both in his lyrics and his satires and ei>istli‘s, seems pretty 
clearly to betray the insjdration of the einiieror and his 
ustute associates. Tho most animated and imaginative of 
liis jiieces arc almost invariably employed in sounding the 
praises of the Ciesar and his family. When be descends 
from his liigliest flights of poetry, he finds congenial matter 
for his muse in delicate flattery of Mttccnas and other 
magnates of the court. But it will be observed that he 
seldom, if ever, addresses the haughty nobles of Romo 
except in a strain of prudential advice, sootliiug their pride, 
but lowering tlieir amliition, and directing tliem to seek 
contentment and liajipiness not in objects of public interest, 
but in the tranquil enjoyment of ease, which he dignifies 
wdtli the name of ])bilosoj)hy. The poetry of Horace is 
full of pleasing sentiments, but it contains peihaps no 
single strain of generous and cmiobliug enthusiasm. 8uch 
feelings it was the iiolicy of Augustus to discourage, and 
tho jiolicy of Augustus is faithfully represented in the 
uttcranees of his courtly flatterer. But tliere was another 
task imposed u])on him, and it is to this that his satires 
and epistles aro more commonly directed, namely, to put 
out of countenance the offensive self-a.sscrtion of tho “ new 
men ” of tlie emjvire, the men whom the fortunes of the ci\il 
W'ar had suddenly raised from their native obscurity, and 
cnricheil or ennobled, notwdthstanding the barrenness of 
their origin and tho vulgarity of their breeding. Augustus 
wanted, no doubt, to tame the aspiring spirits of his 
genuine nobles, but he shrank from driving them to 
desi-Kiration by 8wami»ing them with an inundation of base- 
born inferiors, perhajis tbeir own former clients and freed- 
men. It was part of Horace’s office, as a gentleman usher 
at court, to discountenance all such undue pretensions, and 
shut the door with consummate urbanity upon the most 
disagreeable or the most importunate of the courtiers. He 
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possessed in perfection both the delicate irony and the 
graceful amenity which are essential to the performance of 
a task so critical. Doubtless Horace, in his own peculiar 
line, exercised as great an influence in Homan society as 
Virgil. The laughing philosopher was no less a power 
among his contemporaries than the religious devotee. Each 
of them, in his several way, performed an immense service 
to the government under which ho enjoyed favour and 
reward ; nor can we deny that, considering how necessary 
the government of Augustus was to the bleeding common- 
wealth, each in his several way did an invaluable service 
to his country. 

Nor, though we may admit that irony and persiflage were 
Horace’s forie^ should wo do him justice if wo supi^osod 
that ho had no feelings of genuine tenderness and earnest- 
ness. Even Horace had his instinctive sense of religious 
duty, which peeps out occasionally from under the robe of 
his pretended philosophy, and shows that he recognised a 
princiifle of duty, and felt ill at ease in the consciousness 
of his own deficiencies. We may recognise in many of his 
later compositions his growing dissatisfaction with the 
worldly views of life which ho had been wont to recom- 
mend, and some efforts at the attainment of higher sources 
of satisfaction. Both Virgil and Horace were cut off in 
middle life, but both, we imagine, had already entered into 
the cloud, and were painfully conscious that the common- 
wealth they loved had fallen into its decline, and that their 
own attempts to invigorate or to soothe it were little likely 
to prove availing. If Virgil deserves our admiration, 
Horace too is not unworthy of our sympathy ; and it is 
well that we can part in such good temjjer from tlic two 
most perfect artists of the Roman, or perliaps of tlie ancient, 
world altogether. 

Of Ovid, the third great poet of the Augustan Ago, \ve 
ML hardly think or sjieak so favourably. Ovid, too, was 
i|Pbnuinc representative of his epocli, which occupied, 
however, the latter part of the career of Augustus, when 
the character of the age liad begun to show manifest signs 
of deterioration. In the character of this fjoet, which may 
be abundantly gathered from his numerous works, there 
appears no religious feeling and no moral ])uri)Ose. Never- 
theless, his writings reflect, in some important particulars, 
the social tendencies of the epoch, and afi'ord valuable 
illustrations of the genius of the Augustan Age. To the 
historian and archaeologist the Fiuii presents a store of 
interesting information ; but in this ])oetical account of the 
Roman calendar the writer undoubtedly jiroposed to meet 
a social want of the time. The work is in fact a rationdle 
of the divine offices, and expounds to the nation the 
‘^seasons and the reasons {tenipora cam canns)^^ of the 
religious services which the emperor recommended to their 
pious attention. Minute and manifold as were the 
memorials of their past history, or of their accredited 
mythology, which the cult of the Homan ttiinjfles enshrined, 
wo can imagine how much they must liavo faded away 
from tlio recollection of the people generally during the 
century of confusion from which they had just emerged, 
and how even the priests and flameris of the national 
divinities must have stood in need of a learned interpreter 
of the rites which they mechanically performed. The 
Fasti is remarkable as a 8i)eaking witness to the fact of 
the ceremonial revival of the Augustan Age. 

The generally immoral tendency of a great part of Ovid’s 
poetry is well known ; and it speaks all the worse for the 
character of the age that the writer could declare, and pro- 
bably not without justice, that his personal conduct was 
purer than the sentiments with which he sought to please 
the public. The deterioration of sentiment between Virgil 
and Ovid is marked in the tone with which they speak 
in the higher flights of their respective poetry. The writer 


of the jEneid fully maintains the pure standard of thought 
and expression which he received as a tradition from 
Homer, and which had been respected by the epic poets 
generally ; but Ovid, in his Metamorphoses^ an heroic, if not 
an epic, composition, allows himself to descend fur below 
this exalted level, and is not only licentious in his language, 
but seems to choose, and of set purfiose, the most licen- 
tious of the stories which his varied subject offers. Again, 
though Homce adopts the lighter tone and looser phraseology 
of the lyric poets of Greece, tlicre is at least nothing 
meretricious in Lis style ; lie was not a corrupter of youth 
himself, nor were the models such which he proposed for 
adaptation. But Ovid descends to the imitation of a more 
wanton kind of poetry. Ho, too, seeks his models for tlio 
im\st part from among the Greeks, but they are the Greeks 
of a more degenerate age — the Greeks of the court of Alex- 
andria, who jiaudered to the vicious tastes of a corrupt and 
degraded society. But, imitator as he doubtless was, Ovid 
had a strong jiersonal individuality, and all his poetry is 
marked wdth the genuine sentiment of his age and country. 
rerha])a wo trace more of the real man in Ins Tristia and 
Ex Potito^ in which ho is thrown entirely on his ( wn 
resources, though in tlie depth of his affliction and the 
decline of lii.s ]>o\vers, than in the abler and more interesting 
W'orks in which he owed we know not how mueli to the 
Greeks before liim. 

We have, besides those, the remains of other poets, such 
as Tibullus and rrojiertius, who also hold up the mirror to 
their times, and assist us in scanning its character on nil 
sides. But it will be w’cll to ])asa them over in this brief 
sketch, and bring our review of the literal uie of the 
Augustan Ago to a close with a notice of the great 
historian Livy. The consummate excellence in form andLivy. 
stylc of the work to wdiicli w^e refer bears w'itness to the 
intellectual accom j dish men ts of tlie ejioch. Is’o doubt tlio 
Romans did mueh at a later period to im|>rove their ineth<Kl 
of teaching, and to extend their acquaintance with the 
highest models of literary excellence. An age succeeded in 
which Romo was formed into an academy, like that of 
Athens or Alexandria, when all the arts and sciences of the 
time were taught or practised under tlie direct instruction 
of apjiroved professors. Great were the merits of the 
hi.storical literature of Rome at a later age, and illustrious 
are some of the men who distinguished themselves in its 
exercise. But, on the whole, a reasonaldo criticism will 
aw'ard to Livy the palm of merit at least in the two par- 
ticulars just specified, — a jialm wdiich he may w’ell contest 
even with the masters of the art in Greece. The form of 
Ijivy’s history partakes in exquisite proportion of the 
descriptive, tlie narrative, and the dramatic ; it is rejdeto 
wdth iiersonal characteristics, which bring us into direct 
acquaintance w’ith tlie individuals of wdiom it treats ; it 
abounds, moreover, in matter of antiquarian interest, wdiich 
we who read it at a distance of nineteen centuries feel to 
be specially valuable, and which did not fail to attract the 
symjiathy even of the writer’s own contemporaries. The 
Romans in the time of Augustus w^erc just beginning to bo 
keenly self-con sciou.s. They felt that they had attained to 
such a position in the world’s history as no people before 
them had acquired. They were led by all the traditions 
of their youth to attribute their S}>lendid success to the 
examples of national virtue paraded before them. They 
were sensible of the deep debt they owed to their ancestors, 
and they wanted to know who their ancestors were ; they 
wanted to trace the features of their own character in the 
lineaments of the great men who had gone before them. 

Of these ancient heroes of the c«ninonwealth they had 
hitherto imbibed a faint and vague conception from songs 
and poems and family or national traditions. The 
legends connected with their ritual and their laws and 
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institutions assumed the existence of those lieroes, and the 
reality <»f the deeds imputed to them ; hut the men and 
their deeds were for the most part wrapped in obscurity, 
or j)reH(inted under duV>ious colours. The voice of Livy’s 
contemj)r>raries muttered around liim that of all their 
compatriots he should be held most in honour among 
them, who should l)ring these traditions of tlie j)ast into 
the light of day, and make them ]>ass among a geiieratiorj, 
willing so to accept them, as genuine and ae<‘n‘dited history. 
Tlie history of Jjivy was the true ju-oduct of the age, 
inasmuch as it answered to the crdl of the age. Jt ]»re- 
8<;nt(!d Homan hi.st(iry to the Homans nmeh as Shakespeare’s 
dramas prtjsented J^iglish history to the luiglisli ; the 
history in both eaH»;s was just what the j)eople wished to ho- 
Hove, and from theue<^foi tli tlM‘y so accej)ted and l»elicved it. 

As reganls tlaj stylo of Livy’s comjxxsition, it is enough 
to say that it is giaierally icgarded as the most perfect 
siKicimen of the Latin pios^j w’ritiiig that we j»ossess, and 
we may he pretty conlidtait that if anything better had 
been w'ritUai, posterity wouhl not have su tiered itto]»erish. 
it holds the middle ]»hiee between the oratorical exuberance 
of (?icero aial tla^ pliilos<)]»hic sententiousness of Tacitus. 
While sentence follows sentence throughout in logical 
setjuence, so that the thread (jf meaning and argument is 
nt!ver lost niidc'r a mass of verbiage, yet we are beguiled in 
our hiiigtliencsl study by the repeated reeiirrence of ])siHsagea 
of Jiiglily imaginative eolonring ; W'o feel that if the histo- 
rian sonudimes deviates into poetry, lie never misleads us 
wHh a show of empty rlujtoric. The Homan jieople, us 
represiMited by Livy, retained the genuine strength and 
hluntness of tlieir character. Tho teaching of their Greek 
instructors had had as yet little effect in seducing them 
into the conceits and atlectatioiis of the more frivolous 
])eople they had compiered. I’he liistory of Livy remains 
the noblest inonumcnt of the Kornaniis /who.% the national 
dignity, whicli his countrymen so jiroudly contrasted with 
the (traia llcmtiay which was gradually enervating and 
degrading ilami. '^I’lie sjurit of tJie Augustan Age is set 
forth, ]ierhaps at its best and brightest, in the illustrious 
history of Idvy. 

It is jirohahlo lliat liivy, wdio had been a republican in 
his heart, livcsl for the most part tlio retired life of a 
student, though he is said to have l»eeii employed in the 
tMlucalion of some of the jiriuces of the iuijierial family, 
lie reflects the characUT of the earlier generation, among 
Avhom he was horn, rather than of tlie later, in whicli he 
died, at an advaneed age, in the fourth year of Tilierius. 
All the great ])oets al)ove luentiomHl met an early death 
about tlie middle of the priii(*i|)ate of Augustus, except 
Ovid, who surviveil U) the eighth year of his successor. 
Accordingly, it is in Ovid, as might lie exiiected, that we 
tra.<?o tlio first marks of (h'generacy from tlie high standard 
of the Augustan literature — the Golden Age of Latin 
composition. The decline of Home, both in intellect and 
morals, was becoming ra|)idly ajiparent. ’J’Jie splendid 
jiromise of the Augustan Age was (piickly exhausted. 
The Hjiirit of freedom eva]K)rated under the influences of 
the time, and tlie spurious appearances which the emperor 
kejit U}) had no pow er to inijiart real vigour to the national 
constitution. Just in tlie same manner it is abundantly 
clear that the fame of the age of Louis XlV. in France is 
founded on tlie excellence of the men wdio were actually 
born and bred in an earlier epoch and under a liealthier 
regime. Neither the age of Augustus nor that of Louis 
proiluced the men wdio liave rendered it illustrious. But 
the decline of Home was becoming marked before the 
death of Augustus ii^ other respects also. Although 
interiiiil dissensions had * been appeased, and private 
ambition quelled, the external relations of the empire were 
insecure, and caused vivid apprehensions. The frontiers 


of the lihine and Danube w'ere constantly harassed by the 
indomitable spirit of the barbarians beyond them. On the 
Danube the Homan arms seem to have been crowded wuth 
a sufficient measure of success, but on the Hhine the great 
disaster of Varus, and the loss of three legions, left a deep 
impression of gloom upon the feelings of the age. Augustus 
himself suffiered a succession of disa[)pointinents in the 
jiremature death of his nearest kindred, and in the loss of 
ids trustiest advisers. Though he maintained to the last 
an outward serenity almost touching, he appears to have 
been painfully conscious of the substantial failure of the 
great pacification he had accomplished, and to have 
augured nothing but evil from the character of the stepson, 
to whom, at the last moment, he was content to leave his 
inheritance. A general foreboding of evil was creeping 
over the minds of his peojde. The age of AugiLstiis, which 
lasted nearly lifty years, was indeed a long day even in t|*e 
life of a nation, but its sun was manifestly hastening to its 
setting, and the night was coming, slowly, gradually, but 
surely. (c. M.) 

AUGITBTUS II. (also, and more accurately, designated 
Fukderick AuonsTUs I.), Elector of Saxony and King 
of Poland, second son of John George HI. of Saxony, w^as 
born at Dresden, 12th May 1670. His personal beauty 
was remarkable, and from liis great physical strength ho 
received the surname of The Strong, by which he is 
commonly distinguished. He was very carefully educated, 
and spent several years travelling in Europe, visiting most 
of the courts, and taking part in some campaigns against 
the French. In 1694 he succeeded his elder brother as 
elector of Saxony, and shortly after, having entered into 
alliance with Austria, was a])}>ointed to tlie chief command 
of the imperial forces against the Turks. In 1697, after 
having suffered a defeat at Olascli, he resigned this office, 
and jiroceeding to Vienna, entered into negotiations with 
regard to the throne of I'oland, left vacant by the death of 
John Sobieski in 1696. As a ])rcliniinary step in his 
candidature, Augustus renounced tlie Protestant faith, and 
proclaimed himself a Catholic. Among liis rivals the 
most forinidalile was tlie French prince of Conti. Both 
exjiended enormous sums in buying over the I’olish nobles, 
and both claimed to be elected at the general diet. Conti, 
however, W'as not on the spot, and Augustus, marching 
into I’oland witli his Saxon forces, gained jiossession of the 
kingdom. Scarcely was he settled on the throne, when he 
entered into alliance with Hussia and Denmark against 
the young king of Sweden, and with his Saxon troops 
(for the Poles would not unite with him) invaded Livonia. 
In the camjiaigns which followed (1700-1704), ho was 
completely worsted l)y the extraordinary military genius 
of his opponent, the celebrated Charles XII. of Sw^eden ; 
he was driven from Poland, and Stanislaus Leszczinski w^as 
crowned in his })lace. The Swedes, following up their 
victories, invaded Saxony, and in 1706, at Altranatadt, 
Augustus was compelled to make jieace, to repay the 
expenses of the Swedish army, to acknowledge Stanislaus 
as king of Poland, and to congratulate liiin on his accession. 
After these reverses he sjient some time as a volunteer in 
the Netherlands, but the defeat of (Charles at Pultowa 
(1709) again raised his liopes. He at once declared the 
Altranstiidt treaty null and void, and having received 
promises of assistance from Russia, entered Poland, drove 
out Stanislaus, and was a second time proclaimed king. 
During the following years he continued to carry on the 
w^ar with Sweden, while at the same time his kingdom was 
distracted by the jealousy with which the Poles regarded 
the Saxon troops, who w^ero compelled to leave Poland in 
1717, In 1718 Charles XII. was killed at FrederieshaU, 
and fnmi that time the reign of Augustus was marked 1 y 
no im^iortant event. His court became celebrated as the 
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most extravagant and luxurious in Europe, and he himself 
as the most dissolute and mngnidcent of princes. His lavish 
expenditure, though it enriched his capital with treasures 
of art, impoverished both Poland and Saxony, and laid the 
foundations for the future misfortunes of those countries. 
He died, Ist February 1733, from mortification of an old 
wound. Of his numerous natural children, the most 
famous was the distinguished general, Maurice of Saxony. 

AUGUSTUS IlL, or Frederick Augustus II., Elector 
of Saxony and King of Poland, only legitimate son of 
Augustus the Strong, was born at Dresden, 7th October 
1696. He was brought up in the Protestant faith, but in 
1712, while on his travels, he entered the Church of Rome, 
though his change of opinion was not publicly known till 
1717. In 1733 he succeeded his father as elector of 
Saxony, and put forward claims to the kingdom of Poland. 
TJJie Polish nobles, however, had become dissatisfied with 
foreign rule, and endeavoured to reinstate Stanislaus Lesz- 
ezinski, whose daughter was married to Louis XV. of France. 
Russia and Austria, prol)al>ly bribed, l)ut certiiinly dread- 
ing French influence in Poland, supported Augustus, who 
was elected, though in an informal manner, and by 
their aid established himself in the kingdom. On the 
death of Charles of Austria in 1740, Saxony at first 
joined the league against Maria Theresa, but jealousy of the 
Prussian successes in the first campaign caused Augustus 
to unite with the empress when w'ar broke out a second 
time in 1744. His forces were completely defeated by 
Frederick, and Saxony was overrun and pillaged by the 
Prussian trooyis. Eleven ye^irs later Augustus joined the 
alliance against Frederick, which gave rise to the Seven 
Years* War. He was again unfortunate ; the whole Saxon 
army was surrounded and com|)elled to surrender at Pirna 
in 1756, and during the remainder of the war Saxony and 
Poland were the seats of operations, and suflered severely. 
Augustus died 5th October 1763, surviving only by a few 
months the peace of Ilubertsburg. During his reign 
considerable additions were made to the collections of art 
treasures formed by his father, and Dresden began to be 
celebrated throughout Europcj for its china and j)ictures. 

AUK, a name common to several 8[)ecies of sea-fowl 
belonging, with one exception, to the family Alcidm, Of 
these, special interest attaches to the Great Auk, or Care- 
fowl (Alca impennu), from the circumstance that there is 
no authentic record of its having been taken, or even seen 
alive, for more than a ejuarter of a century. In the autumn 
of 1821 Dr Fleming, while on a cruise through the Hebrides, 
observed and described one which had been taken alive 
in the sea off St Kilda and put on board the yacht. With 
a rope attached to one of its legs, this s[>ecimen was 
occasionally allowed to disport itself in its native element, 
where it astonished every one by tlie rapidity with which 
it swam under water. On one of these occasions it got 
loose from its bonds, and was soon beyond reach of pursuit. 
Another specimen had been observed a few years before off 
Papa Westra, one of the Orkney Islands, but in sj>ite of 
the exertions of the crew of a six-oared boat, continued for 
several hours, the auk could not be overtaken. This 
specimen, however, was afterwards secured, and is now in 
the British Museum. The Great Auk measures about three 
feet in length, has a large bill, but wings so small as to be 
totally useless for flying, serving, however, as powerful 
swimming organs. It is said to have laid a single egg on 
the bare rock, — usually, from the inability of the bird to 
rise on wing to the higher cliffs, close to the water edge. 
Its food, according to Fabricius, consisted of the luinyv 
sucker and other fishes of a similar size. From the earliest 
existing accounts, the Great Auk does not ai)pear to have 
ever been more than an occasional visitant to the British 
Isles, and then chiefly to the sea around St Kilda and the 


Orkneys, while Iceland, the Faroes, and the islets about 
Newfoundland, appear to have been its proper home. The 
probability that this bird is now totally extinct gives 
special value to the remains of it now existing. These, 
according to Professor Newton, are as follows: — 71 or 72 
skins, 9 skeletons, 38 or 41 deUiched bones of different 
birds, and 65 eggs. The other Auks are the Puffin, the 
Razorbill, and the Little Auk, all widely distribuUd along 
the northern-temperate and Arctic coasts. 

AULIC COUNCIL (from the Latin aula^ a hall, in 
German, lieiefishofrath), one of the two suyu-eme courts 
of the old Germanic empire, the other being the im}»erial 
chamber {Reich alcammerffaricht). It w'as called into exist- 
ence in 1501 by the Emperor Maximilian, and was by 
liiin intended to counterbalance the influence of the im- 
])crial chamber, which he had been comi>ellcd to form by 
the states six years before. The Aulic Council had in 
many respects equal ])Ower with tlie chamber ; from its 
decisions there was no api eiil, and under its special juris- 
diction w’ero included the consideration of the imperial 
reserved rights, fees, and privileges, the settlement of 
disputes as to precedence among the several states, and 
the arrangement of matters relating to the Italian posses- 
sions of the empire. All questions of law could be sub- 
mitted either to tins council or to the chamber. The 
members were at first appointed hy the em[>eror, at whoso 
death the court dissolved, and new apjiointineiits were made 
by bis successor. The power of the council increased 
under several of tlie enqxu-ors ; it was formally rerognised 
as coequal with the imj)erial chamber ; and after the y^eace 
of Westphalia its organisation was altered so as to meet the 
requirements of the time. It then and afterwards consisted 
of a yjresident, vice yiresident, and eighteen councillors, all 
selected and paid by the emjieror, and of a vi(*e-chancellor, 
whose ayipointment rested with the electorate of Mainz. 
8ix members were Protestants, and the votes of those six, 
when unanimous, could not lie overturned by any majority 
of the others. The councillors av(tc divided into two 
parties — the first consisting of the counts and barons, ilio 
second of the men of learning, wdio yiossessed ecyual riglits 
with the noldes, lint wore more highly jiaid. At the 
dissolution of the old Germanic im|)eiial system in 1806, 
the Aulic Council in its former signification came to an 
end, though an Austrian court bearing the same title still 
continued to sit in Vienna. 

AULIS, a town in Jheotia, siijqiosed to have been 
situated on a rocky |>eniiisLiIa lietween two bays, about 
three miles 8. of Clialcis. During the Trojan w'ar it was 
the rendezvous of the Greek fleet, and has obtained cele- 
brity as the scene of the sacrifice of Ij Jiigenia. Pansanias 
states that ui his day there was still to be seen here the 
temyde of Artemis ascribed to Agamemnon. 

A UMALE, formerly Albemarle, from the Latin A lha 
Marla, a town of France, in the dejiartment of 8eino 
Tnferieure, on the banks of the liresle, 35 miles N.E. of 
Rouen. Grain and hemp are cultivated in tlie neighbour- 
hood ; cloth is manufactured ; and the to\vu has a trade in 
wool and cattle. Poymlation, 2229. Auinalc was erected 
by William the Comyiieror into a countshi]), which was 
afterwards held in succession by the houses of (.^astile, 
Dammartin, Harcourt, and Lorraine; and in 1547 it was 
raised to the rank of a dukedom iu favour of Francis of 
Lorraine. It afterwards passed to the house of 8avoy, 
from whom it was purchased in 1675 by Louis XIV., who 
conferred it as an apymnage on one of his natural sons. In 
1769 it came into yiossession of the house of Orleans. The 
earl of Albemarle, in the British jH:5erage, derives his title 
from Aumale. 

AUNQERVYLE, Richard, commonly known by the 
name of Richard dt Bnry^ was born in 1281, at Bury St 
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Edmund's in Suffolk, and educated at the university of I 21at and the 26th April His original name was Marcus 
Oxford. He entered the order of Benedictine monks, but / Anniaa Verus, His father, Annius Verus, died while be 
wiLH shortly afterwards appointed tutor to the prince of was praetor; liis mother, who survived her husband, was 
Wuies. On the accession of his pupil to the throne as / Doiuitia Calvilla or Lucilla, By both his parents he was 
Edward ILL, ho was promoted to various offices of dignity, / of noble blood, his mother being a lady of consular rank, 
and was finally made bishop of Durham, as well as lord I and his father claiming descent from Nunia Pompilius. 
high chancellor and treasurer of England. Ifo wvis several Marcus was an infant when his father died, and was tliere- 
tirnes engagtjd in embassies on the Continent, and became upon adopted by his grandfather. The latter spared no 
a(;<(uainted with nniny of tlio most eminent men of tlie pains upon his education, and the moral training which ho 
time, j)articnlarly with the poet Petrarch. A juirtion of received, both from his grandfather and from his mother, 
his corres[K)ndence with tlic latUT lias been preserved, and to which he alludes in the most grateful and graceful 
At Oxford h(3 founded a library for the use of tlio students, terms in his Mtditaiiom, must have been all but perfect, 
wliieh he furnished with tli(j best collection of Ixioks then The noble qualities of the cliild attracted the attention of the 
in England, and appointtMl five kc<3perH, to whom ho Emperor Hadrian, who, playing upon the name Verus, said 
granted yearly salaries. Ho died at his manor of Auck- that it should be changed to Verissimus. When Marcus 
land, 21th Ajiril 13lo, and was hurled in the cathedral reached the age of seventeen, Hadrian adopted, as his sue- 
churcli of Durham. 1 1 is works are - ( I . ) PhlLahiblan, con- cessor, Titus Antoninus IHus (who had married AnniaGalepa 
taining directions for the management of his library at Faustina, the sister of Annius Verus, and was consequently 
OxfonI, and an elaboraU* tJiilogy of learning, written in the uncle of Marcus), on condition that he in turn adopted 
very bad Latin, — first j>rinted at Cologne 1173, then at both his nephew and Lucius Ceionius Commodus, the son 
♦Spires, 1483, and finally at Oxford, 1599; (2.) Epistolw of Ailius Ciesar, whom Hadrian, being childless, had origin- 
JAimUiarium, some of wliich are addressed to Petrarch; ally intended as his successor, but who had died before 
(3.) Oratmnes ad PrmcifH'ii, mentioned by Bale and Pits. him. It is generally believed that, had Marcus been old 
AIJHAY, a small town of France, situated on the slope enough, Hadrian would have adopted him directly, 
of a liill near the mouth of the river of the same name, in After the death of Hadrian, and the accession of 
the (iepartiniMit of Morliihan, 10 miles W. of Vannes. Its Antoninus Pius to the throne, it became at once apjiarent 
j)ort is greatly fro(pieiited by coasting vessels; and it that a distinguished future was in store for Marcus. He 
carries on a considcralile industry in stocking-weaving, had been, at the age of fifteen, betrothed to the sister of 
silk-spinning, tanning, shi[)building, Ac. Tlie jirincipal Commodus; the engagement was broken ofi‘ by the new 
huihlings are the church of ISt Esprit (13tli century), enqieror, and he was instead betrothed to Faustina, the 
wliicOi is now transfuriued into a college, the church of St daughter of tlio latter. In 139 a.d. the title of Ca?sar 
(lildas, the town-house (17th century), and tlie Cliartreiise, was conferred upon him, and he dropped the name of 
wliieh marks the site of the battle of 1304, in which Verus. The full name ho then boro was Marcus A^lius 
(Jharlos of Blois was defeated by John do Montfort. In Aurelius Aiitoniniis, A^lhis coming from Hadrian’s family, 
the neiglibourliood is tlu^ cliurch of Sainte Anne d’Auray, and Aurelius being the original name of Antoninus Pius, 
one of tlie juincipal iilaces of j)ilgrinijig(5 in Brittany. He is generally known as Marcus Aurelius or Marcus 
Population, 4542. (See Pall iser’s Jirltlani/ and its JJye- Aurelius Antoninus. In 140 A.D. he was made consul, 
wai/s, 1809.) and entered fully upon j)iiblic life. 

All Ill'Ll ANUS, C.iCLitrs, a c(!l(?l)rated Jjatiii pliysician, The education of Aurelius in his youth was so minute, 
born proliably at Sicca in Nuinidia, lait nigarding whose and has been so detailed by himself, that it ought not to 
life scarcely anything is known, 'riie very date at Avhich be pas.sed over without notice. IVofessor Long says, with 
ho liourished is (juito unc(‘rtaiii. In Ids liooks lie refers jKU'fect truth, a 2 »parenily, of the trainers and the trained, 
frequently toSoranus, and does not nieiitioii Oalen, from “Such a body of teachers, distinguished by their acquire- 
whicdi it lias Ikhmi interred tliat ho livetl at a ]»eriod inter- ments and their character, will hardly be collected again, 
mediate bet-weim these two wi iters, i.r., during the 2d uiid as to the ]m])il we have not had one like him since.” 
century a.d. Hut if the writings under Ids name are, as We have already alluded to the care bestowed upon him 
s(}eins at least ])rol)able, translations or iiaraphrases from in youth by Ids mother and grandfather ; a better guardian 
♦Soraims, the absence of any reference to Galen can easily than that thoroughly good man and jirudent ruler, 
be understood. Again, (hileii does not nientioii Aurelianu.s, Antoniiiiis Pius, could not be conceived. Marcus himself 
though he notices many minor j Jiysiciiius ; from which says, “ To the gods I am indebted for having good graiid- 
fai^t, together with the corrupt Latin .style tif Ids extant fathers, good parents, a good sister, good teachers, good 
works, it has been HU] )i»osed by several authorities that the iissociates, good kinsmen and friends, nearly everything 
more correct date is tlie 5Ui century A.D. The writings of good.” lie never attended any of the Itoinan public 
Aurelianus, wldch are coiiqiosed from the point of view of scliools, and this lie makes a matter for self-congratulation, 
the methodical school, and show consideralile jiractical skill He was trained by tutors, in wlioin, jiarticularly in Riisticus, 
in the diagnosis of t)rdiiuiry and even of exccjitional lie ajipears to have been very fortunate, and to whom he 
diseases, consist of the following : — (1.) A trcati.se, in three sliowod gratitude when he reached the throne by raising 
books, on acuU? diseases {Atiiiai'um iw Crlrrum J\issionum), them to the highest dignities of the state. Like most of 
Paris, 1533 and 1820. (2.) A treatise, in live books, on the young Romans of the day, he began his studies with 

cliroiiic (lisoases ( or 7Vt.v.swont/7//), rlietoric and poetry, his teachers being Hcrodes Atticua 

Basle, 1529. Both these treatises wtire juiblished together and M. Cornelius Froiito. But at the early age of eleven, 
in 1500, and frequently since. (3.) Fragments of a com- he entered upon another course of study, in which he may 
prehoiisive treatise on medical science in tlie form of a bo said to have continued more or less till the end of his 
dialogue {Afedicinahs PespoHsiones), referred to in the life. He became acquainted with Diognetus the Stoic, 
preface to the work on acute diseases, have been discovered was fascinated by the philosophy he taught, assumed the 
and published by Val, Rose in his Anecdota Grwca et Gnveo- dress of his sect, and ultimately abandoned rhetoric and 
Latina, vol. ii. 1871. . jxietry for philosophy and law, having among his teachers 

AURELIUS ANTONINUS, Marcus, the noblest of of the one Sextus of Choeronea, and of the other L. 
pagans, the crown and flower of Stoicism, was born at Romo Volusiamis Marcianus, a distinguished jurist. He went 
121 A.D., the date of his birth being variously stated as the thoroughly and heartily into the practice as well as the 
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theory of Stoicism, and lived so abstemious and laborious 
a life, that he injured his health. It was from his Stoical 
teachers that he learned so many admirable lessons, — to 
work hard, to deny himself, to avoid listening to slander, 
to endure misfortunes, never to deviate from bia purpose, 
to be grave witijout adectation, delicate in correcting 
others, ‘*not frequently to say to any one, nor to write in 
a letter, that 1 have no leisure,” nor continually to excuse 
the neglect of ordinary duties by alleging urgent occupa- 
tions. Through all his Stoical training, Aurelius pre- 
served the natural sweetness of his nature, so that he 
emerged from it the most lovable as well as the saintliest 
of Pagans. 

Antoninus Pius reigned from 138 to 161 a.d., and the 
concord between him and his destined heir was so com- 
j)lete, that it is recorded that during these twenty-three 
years Marcus never slept oftcner than twice away from 
th% house of Pius. It is generally believed that Aurelius 
married Faustina in 146, at all events a daughter was born 
to him in 147. The two noblest of imperial Homans were 
associated both in the administration of the state and in 
the simple country occupations and amusements of the 
sea-side villa of Lorium, the birthplace of Pius, to which he 
loved to retire from the i)omp and the wretched intrigues 
of Home. 

Antoninus Pius died of fever 161 a.d., at his villa of 
Lorium, at the age of seventy-five. As his end approached, 
he summoned his friends and the leading men of Home 
to his bedside, and recommended to them Marcus, who 
was then forty years of age, as his successor, without men- 
tioning the name of Commodua, his other adopted son, 
commonly called Lucius Verus. It is believed that the 
senate agreed with what ai)peared to be the wishes of the 
dying emperor, and urged Aurelius to take the sole ad- 
ministration of the empire into his hamls. But at the very 
commencement of his reign, Marcus showed the magnani- 
mity of his nature by admitting Verus as his partner 
in the empire, giving him the tribunician and proconsular 
powers, and the titles Cicsar and Augustus. This was 
the first time that Homo liad two emperors as colleagues. 
Verus proved to be a weak, self-indulgent man ; but lie 
had a high resj)cct for his adoptive brother, and deferred 
uniformly to his judgment. Although apparently ill- 
as.sorted, they lived in peace ; and Verus married Lucilla, 
the daughter of Aurelius. In the first year of his reign 
Faustina gave birth to twins, one of whom survived to 
become the infamous Emperor Comtnodus. 

The early part of the reign of Aurelius was clouded by 
various national misfortunes : an inundation of the Tiber 
swept away a large ]i)art of Homo, destroying fields, drown- 
ing cattle, and ultimately causing a famine ; then came 
earthquakes, fires, and plagues of insects ; and finally, the 
unruly and warlike Parthians resumed hostilities, and 
under their king, Vologeses, defeated a Homan army and 
devastated Syria. Verus, originally a man of considerable 
l>hysical courage and even mental ability, went to oppose 
the Parthians, but, having escaped from the control of his 
colleague in the purple, he gave liimself uj) entirely to 
sensual excesse-s, and the Homan cause in Armenia would 
have been lost, and the empire itself, perhaps, imperilled, 
had Verus not had under him able generals, the chief of 
whom was Avidius Cas.sius, By them the Homan prestige 
was vindicated, and the Parthian war brought to a con- 
clusion in 165, the two emperors having a triumph for 
their victory in the year following. Verus and his army 
brought with them from the East a terrible pestilence, 
which spread through the whole empire, and added greatly 
to the horrors of the time. The people of Home seem to 
have been completely unnerved by the universal distress, 
and to have thought that the last days of the empire had 


come. Nor were their fears withouw cause. The Parthians 
had at the best been beaten, not subdued, the Britons 
threatened revolt, while signs a])peared that various tribes 
beyond the Ali^s intended to broiik into lUdy. Indeed, 
the bulk of the reign of Aurelius was .sj»ent in eilorts to 
ward off from the empire the attack.s of the barbarians. 
To allay the terrors of the Homans, he went himself to 
the wars with Verus, his headquarters l>eing Curnuntum 
on the Danube. Ultimately, the Marcomanni, the fiercest 
of the tribes that inhabited the country between Illyria and 
the sources of the Danube, sued for jieace in 168. The 
following year Verus died, having been, it i.s said, cut ofi’ 
by the pestilence which ho had brought from Syria, althoiigli 
in that wicked ago there were not wanting gossii)s nmlig- 
nant enough to say even of Marcus that he hastened his 
brother’s death by poison. 

Aurelius was tlicnceforth undisputed master of the 
Homan eiiqure, during one of the most troubled periods of 
its history. Mr Farrar, in liis Seekers after Ood, thus 
admirably describes the manner in which he discharged his 
multifarious duties : — “ He regaided himself as being, in 
fact, the servant of all. It was his duty, like that of the 
bull in the herd, or the ram among the llocks, to confront 
every peril in his own person, to be foremost in all the 
hardships of war, and most deeply immersed in all the toils 
of peace. The registry of the citizens, tlie sui)pression of 
litigation, the elevation of ])ublic morals, the care of minors, 
the retrenchment of public exjKmses, the limitation of 
gladiatorial games and sIkjws, the care of roads, the restora- 
tion of senatorial privileges, the ap])ointmcnt of none but 
worthy magistrates, even the regulation of street trafiic, 
those and numberless other duties so completely absorbed 
his attention, iliat, in si)ite of indift’erent health, they often 
ke])t him at severe labour from early morning till long after 
midnight. His position, indeed, often necessitated his 
presence at games and shows, but on those occasions ho 
occupied himself either in reading, in being read to, or in 
writing notes. Ho was one of those who held that nothing 
should bt*. done hastily, and that few crimes wore worse 
than the w'aste of time.” 

Peace was not long allowed the emperor. The year afte* 
the death of his partner, two of the German tril)e8, the 
Quadi and the Marcomanni, renewed hostilities with Home, 
and, for three years, Aurelius resided almost constantly 
at Carnuntum, that he might effectually watch them. In 
the end, the Marcomanni were driven out of Pannonia, 
and were almost destroyed in their retreat across the 
Danube. In 174 Aurelius gained a decisive victory over 
the Quadi, to which a superstitious interest is attached, 
and which is commemorated by one of the sculptures on 
the Column of Antonine. The story is that the Roman 
army had been entangled in a* defile, from which they 
were unable to extricate themselves, while at the same time 
they suffered intensely from thirst. In this extremity a 
sudden storm gave them abundance of rain, while the hail 
and thunder which accompanied the rain confounded their 
enemies, and enabled the Homans to gain an easy and 
complete victory. This triumph was universally con- 
sidered at the time, and for long afterwards, to have Ix on 
a miracle, and bore tlie title of “Tlie Miracle of the 
Thundering I.egion.” The Gentile writers of the period 
ascribed the victory to their go<ls, while the Christian.s 
attributed it to the prayers of their brethren in a legion to 
which, they afiirmed, the emperor then gave the name of 
Thundering. Dacier, however, and others who adhere to 
the Christian view of the miracle, admit that the appel- 
lation of Thundering or Lightning (Kcpavi/u^oXog, or 
K€pavvo€l>6po%) was not given to die legion because the 
Quadi were struck with lightning, but because tliere was 
a figure of lightning on their shields. It has also been 
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virtually proved that it hod the title even in the reign of 
Augustiw. 

Even after this Aurelius was not allowed to rest. From 
Koine, to wliich ho had returned, ho marched to (Jlcrmany 
to carry on the war against- the tribes which harassed 
the empire. There the alarming news reached him that 
Avidius Cassius, the bravo and experienced commander 
of the Ilomau tnxips in Asia, had revolted and jiroclaimed 
himself emjieror. Kut the rel)ellion did not last long, 
(./assius luul only enjoyed his self-conferred honour for 
tliree months, when lie was assassinabid, ami his head was 
brought to Marcus. With characUiiistic nijignanimity, 
Marcus did not thardc the assassins for what they laid 
done ; on the contijiry, li(i beggtMl the senate to juirdon 
all the family of Cassius, and t<» allow liis life to be the 
only one forfeite<l on account of the civil war. This was 
agreed to, and it must b(‘ considered as a proof of the 
wisdom of Aurelius’s cleuuaicy, that he had little or no 
trouble in pacifying the pr(>viuces which luul been the scene 
of rebellion, lie. treated them all with forbearance, and it 
is said that when la*, arrive<l in Syria, and the corresj)ond- 
encc of (’assins W!is l>ronght him, he burnt it W’ithout 
reading it. I )nring this journey of pacification his wife 
Faustina, who had l)orno him eleven children, died. The 
gossiping liistorians of the time, particularly Dion (ja.ssius 
and ( 'apitolinns, charge Faustina with the mo.Ht fthamele.ss 
infidelity to her hnshand, who is even blamed for not 
paying Inaul to her eriine.s. But none of these stories rest 
on evidence which can fairly be considered tru.stw'orthy ; 
while, on the other liand, theni (;an bo no doubt wliatever 
that Anrelins loved his wife tenderly, and trusted her im- 
plicitly while she live<l, and mourned doc^ply for lier lo.s.s. 
It would sei'in tluit Anrelins, after the death of Faustina 
and tlu^ paeifieatimi of Syria, proceeded, on his return to 
Italy, through Athen.s, and was initiated in the Elensinian 
mystericjs, tin*, reason assigned for his doing .so being, that 
it was his custom to conform to the established rites of 
any country in w'hieh he hapj)ened to find himself. Along 
with his son Commodns he entered Home in 17(>, and 
obtainc-'d a triumph for victories in Uermany. In 177 
occurred that pers(;cution of Christians, the share of 
Anrelins in whic^h lias caused great diflereiice of opinion, 
and during which Attains and otliers were ]iut to death. 
Meanwhile the war on the ( lermaii frontier continued, and 
tin? hostile tribes were defeated as on former occasions. In 
this campaign Anrelins led liis own forces ; and, pndiably 
on that aecMauit, he was attacked by .some infectious disease, 
which ultimately cut liiin oil, after a short illne.s.s, accord- 
ing to one acconni, in his cain}> at Sinninm (Mitrovitz) on 
the Save, in Lower I’annonia, and, according to another, 
at Vindolxma (Vienna), on the 17th March 180 a.d., in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age. His ashes (according to 
some authorities, his body) were taken t() Kome, and ho 
was deilied. Tho.se wlu> conhl atlbrd the co.st obtained his 
statue or bust, ami, for a long time, statues of liim held a 
place among the Penates of the Konians. Commodns, who 
was with Ids father when he died, erected to his memory 
the Antonino CAdnmn (now in the I’iazza Colomia at 
Kome), round the shaft of which are sculptures in relief 
commemorating the miracle of tlio Thundering Legion and 
the various victories of Aurelius over the Quadi and the 
Marcomanni. 

The one blemish in the life of Aurelius is his liostility 
to Christiauity, whieli is the more remarkable that his 
morality comes nearer than any other heathen system to 
tliat of tho New Testament. Attemiits liave been made to 
show tliat he was no^ responsible for tho atrocities wdth 
wliich his reign is credited, but the evidence of Justin, of 
Athenagoras, of Apollinaris, and, above all, of Melito, bishop 
of Sardis, and of tho Church of Smyrna, is overwlieliningly 


to the effect that not only were there severe persecution 
of Christians, in which men like Polycarp and Justin 
|»erished, but that the foundation of these jiersecutions 
was certain rescripts or constitutions issued by Aurelius as 
supplementary to the milder decrees of his jiredecessors 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. In explanation, however, if 
not in extenuation, of tho attitude of Aurelius towards 
Christianity, several circumstances should be taken into 
consideration. In the first place, it is evident that he knew 
little of the Christians, and absolutely nothing of Christian 
ethics. Ill his Meditations he makes only one reference 
(xi. 3) to the adherents of the new creed, and that of the 
most contemptuous character, showing that he confounded 
them all witli certain fanatics of their number, wliom even 
Clemens of Alexandria compares, on account of their thirst 
for martyrdom, to the Indian gyninosophists. How far 
this ignorance w^as culpable it is impo.s.siblo at so remote 
a date to say. Fiirtlicr, it should be noted, in regard to the 
rescripts u]K)n which the persecutions were founded, that, 
although they were in tho name of the cnij)eror, they may 
not have proceeded directly from him. There is no evidence 
that lie was an active jiersocntor, except a jiassage in Orosius 
to the efiect that there were persecutions of tlie Christians 
ill Asia and Gallia “ under the orders of Marcus ; ” and it 
should not be kept out of consideration that he was to 
some extent a constitutional monarch, and had to pay 
deference both to the conmlta of the senate and the pre- 
cedents of previous emjierors. At tlio time there was a great 
p(»pular outcry against tho Christians on social and political, 
even more than on religious, grounds ; and Aurelius may 
have been as much at the mercy of intriguers or fanatics 
when he gave his sanction to the butcheries of Chri.stiaiis 
in Asia Minor, as William JIl. was at the mercy of Stair 
and Breadalbane, tlio real authors of the massacre of Glen- 
coe. Finally, it should be borne in mind that, in tho reign 
of Aurelius, tlie C3iristians had assumed a much bolder 
attitude than they had hitherto done. Not only had they 
caused first interest and then alarm by the ra])id increase 
of their numbers, but, not content with a bare toleration in 
the empire, they declared war against all heathen rites, 
and, at least indirectly, against tho Government which per- 
mitted them to exist. In the eyes of Aurelius they were 
atheists and foes of that social order which he considered 
it the first of a citizen’s duties to maintain, and it is quite 
possible that, although the most amiable of men and of 
rulers, ho may have conceived it to be his duty to sanction 
measures for tlie extermination of such wretches. Still his 
action at tho time must be considered, as Jolin Stuart Mill 
puts it, as “one of the most tragical facts in all history.” 

Tho book wdiich contains the philosophy of Aurelius is 
known by the title of his Ueflectums^ or his Meditatmuy 
although that is not the name which be gave to it him- 
self, and of the genuineness of the anthorshij) no doubts 
are now entertained. It is believed that tho emperor also 
Avrote an autobiography, W'liich has ]>erishcd Avitli other 
tnyisures of antiejuity. The Mtdttations were written, 
it is evident, as occasion oftered,- in the midst of public 
business, and even on the eve of liattles on which the fate 
of tlie empire depended, — hence their fragmentary appear- 
ance, but hence also much of llieir ]>ractical value and even 
of their charm. It is believed by many critics that they 
WTro intended for the guidance in life of Aurelius’s son, 
CommcKlus. If so, history records hoAv lamentably they 
failed in accomjdishing their immediate effect, for Corn- 
modus proved one of the greatest sensualists, buffoons, 
and tyrants that disgraced even the Homan purple. But 
they have been considered as one of the most precious of 
tho legacies of antiquity, — as, in fact, the best of non- 
inspired reflections on jiractical morality. They have been 
recognised as among the most effectual stimuli to stragglers 
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in life, of whatever class and in whatever position, in the 
^eld of speculation as in that of action. The Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius were, with Machiavelli’s Art of IFar, 
the daily study of Captain John Smith, the real founder 
of the United States. They are placed by Mr Mill 
in his posthumous essay on the Utility of Religion as 
almost equal in ethical elevation to the Sermon oti the 
Mount. 

Aurelius early embraced, and throughout life adhered 
to, the Stoical philosophy, probably because he considered 
it as the sternest and most solid system to op[)ose to tho 
corruption of his time. But, as Tennemau says, ho im- 
parted to it “ a character of gentleness and benevolence, by 
making it subordinate to a love of mankind, allied to 
religion.” In tho Meditations it is difficult to discover 
anything like a systematic philosojdiy, which, indeed, 
m%ih8, as he used the word, trampiillity, or a serene habit 
of mind. From tho manner, however, in which he seeks 
to distinguish between matter and cause or reiison 
(aiTta, Adyos), and from the Carlylean earnestness with 
which he advises men to examine all tho impressions on 
their minds (</»tt»'Taa-ta6), it may bo inferred that he held 
the view of Anaxagoras — that God and matter exist 
independently, but that God governs matter. There can 
bo no doubt that Aurelius believed in a deity, altliough 
Schultz is probably riglit in maintaining that all his 
theology amounts to this, — tho soul of man is most 
intimately united to his body, and together they make one 
animal which wo call man j and so tho deity is most 
intimately united to the world or the material universe, and 
together they form one whole. Wo find in the Medita- 
tions no 8i)eculations on tho absolute nature of tho deity, 
and no clear expressions of opinion as to a future state. 
Wo may also observe hero that, like Epictetus, he is 
by no means so decided on the subject of suicide as tho 
older Stoics. Aundius is, above all things, a practical 
monUist. The goal in life to bo aimed at, according to him, 
is not happiness, but tranquillity, or equanimity. This 
•condition of mind can bo attained only by “ living con- 
formably to nature,” tlnit is to say, one’s whole nature, and 
as a means to that, man must cultivate tho four chief 
vh’tues, each of which has its distinct sphere— wisdom, or 
the knowledge of good and evil ; justice, or the giving to 
every man his due j fortitude, or the enduring of labour 
and pain ; and temperance, or moderation in all things. 
It is no “fugitive and cloistered virtue” that Aurelius 
seeks to encourage ; on tlie contrary, man must lead tho 
“ life of the social animal,” must “ live as on a mountain;” 
and “ ho is an abscess on tho universe who withdraws and 
separates himself from the reason of our common nature 
through being displeased with the things which happen.” 
While the prime principle in man is tho social, “tho next 
in order is not to yield to the persuasions of the body, 
when they are not conformable to the rational principle 
which must govern.” This “ divinity within a man,” this 
“legislating faculty ” (to r/yc/xoi/tKoi/) which, looked at from 
one point of view, is conscience, and from another is reason, 
must be implicitly obeyed. He who thus obeys it will 
attain tranquillity of mind ; nothing can irritate him, for 
everything is according to nature, and death itself “ is such 
as generation is, a mystery of nature, a composition out of 
the same elements, and a decomposition into the same, and 
altogether not a thing of which any man should be ashamed, 
for it is not contrary to the nature of a reasonable animal, 
and not contrary to the reason of our constitution.” 

The morality of Marcus Aurelius cannot be said to have 
been new when it was given to the world, far less can 
it be said to be systematic. Compared, indeed, with 
elaborate treatises on ethics, the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius are as tonic medicine to succulent food. The 


charm of his morality lies in its exquisite accent and its 
infinite tenderne.s8. Where can the connoisseur in morals 
find anything finer than such sentences as this ? — “ The 
pride which is proud of its want of pride is the most 
intolerable of all ; ” or where can a more delicate rebuke to 
the Pharisaism which lurks in tho breast of every man be 
obtained than this 1 — “ One man, when ho has done a 
service to another, is ready to set it down to his accfuint 
as a favour conferred. Another is not ready to do this, 
but still, in his own mind, he thinks of the man as his 
debtor, and he knows what he lias done. A third in a 
manner does not even know what ho lias done, but he is 
like a vine which has produced grapes, and {-eeks for 
nothing more after it has once produced its pro})er fruit. 
So a man wlien ho has done a good act, does not call out 
for others to come and see, but ho goes on to another act 
as a vine goes on to produce again the grajies in season.” 
But above all, what gives tho sentences of Marcus Aurelius 
their enduring value and fascination, vhat renders them 
superior to tho utterances of other moralists of the same 
school, such as Epictetus and Seneca, is that tliey are the 
gospel of his life. His iiraetico was in accordance with 
his precepts, or rather his ]»recepts are simjily the records 
of his practice. To the saintliness of the cloister he added 
the wisdom of the man of the world ; constant in misfortune, 
not elated by jirosperity, never “carrying things to tho 
sweating point ; ” jireserving, in a time of universal corrup- 
tion, unreality, and self-indulgence, a nature, sweet, pure, 
self-denying, unalfected, Marcus Aurelius has given to the 
world one of tho finest examples of the possibilities of 
humanity. 

HhQ Meditations of Marcus Aurelius have been translated 
into English, German, French, Spanish, and Italian. The 
two chief English translations are those of Jeremy Collier 
(1702) and of George Ijong ; the last may be considered 
final. The text most commonly used is the Greek one 
edited by J. M. Schultz (repiiblishexl by Tauchnitz in 1821). 
Many books have Ixam written on tho lif(^ and times of 
Aurelius, and the essays on his Meditatiuns are innumer- 
able. One of tho best estimates of him is contained in Mr 
F. W. Farrar’s Seehrs after God, 1868. A scholarly work 
issued in 1874 by M. Gaston Boissier, enAiilnd La Rt ligion 
Romaine d* Auguste aux Aritonines, gives, j)erhaps, the most 
interesting existing account of the state of society under 
the Antonines. 

AIJliEOLA, Aureole, the radiance or luminous cloud 
which, in paintings of sacred personages, is represented as 
surrounding the whole figurt\ In the earliest periods of 
Christian art this splendour was confined to the figures of 
the persons of the Godhead, but it was afterwards extended 
to the Virgin Mary and to several of tho saints. The 
aureola, when enveloping tho v/holo i>ody, is generally 
oval or elliptical in form, luit is occasionally circular or 
quatrefoil. When it is merely a himinou.ri disk round the 
head, it is called specifically a nimlns, whilo the combination 
of nimbus and aureole u called a glory. The strict dis- 
tinction between nimbiTa and aureole is not commonly 
maintained, and the latter term is most frequently used to 
denote the radiance round tho heads of saints, angels, or 
persons of the Godhead. 

AURICH, a town of Prussia, in the province of Hanover, 
situated on tho Trecktief canal. It is regularly built; 
possesses a castle, wdiich was formerly the residence of the 
prince of East Friesland, a lyceum, and four libraries ; and 
carries on tho manufacture of leather, paj)er, pottery, and 
tobacco. The famous meeting-] dace of tho East Fries- 
landers, Upstaalshoo^n, is in the neighbourhood. Population, 
4264. 

AURI FABER (the Latinised form of the name Gold- 
schmidt), Joannes, a Lutheran divine, celebrated as the 
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friend of Luther and as one of the editors of his works, 
wtis Wn in 1519 in the county of Maiisfeldt, or, more 
probably, in the town of Weimar. After completing hi.H 
c lucation at the university of Wittenberg, where he heard 
tlie lectures of Luther, he became tutor to Count Maiisfeldt, 
and in the war of 1544-5 accompanied the army as 
field-preacher. For some months afterwards he resided 
with Luther as his janmlm or j*rivato secretary, and was 
present at his death in 1546. Jn the following year he 
spent six months in prison along with John Frederick, 
elector of Saxony, who had bcjcn captured by the emjieror, 
Charles V. Ho held for some years the oliice of court- 
preacher at Weimar, but, owing to theological disputes, wiis 
compelled t-o resign this oliice in 1561. In 1566 he was 
iipp()int<?d to the Ijutiieraii church at Erfurt, whicli post he 
held, though not without soriom differences with his fellow- 
clergymen, till his death in 1575. Jlesides taking a share 
in the first c^dlectod or Jena edition of LutheFs works, 
Anri falser sought out and published at Kisleiien iu 1564-5 
several writings not includcjd in that edition. He also 
published Ijuthor’s Leiters (1556, 1565), and Table Talk 
( 1 566). 

ACIMKAliFR, JoANNKs, a Lutheran divine, born at 
llreslau in 1517. H(‘ was oilucatod at Wittenberg, and 

Wiis thtjre s|>ecially attracted to Melanchthon, with wdiom 
he ever aftcjrwards remained on terms <»f close friendship. 
After griul eating in 1558 ho s|>cnt twelve years as docent 
at the university, and having then receive(l liis doctorate of 
divinity, was apjiointed ]>rofessor of divinity and pastor of 
the church of St Nicliolas at liosto(dc. He distinguished 
himself by his prudencti and eoneiliatory disposition, 
took a leading part in tlic composition of the regulations 
for tin? Mecklenburg ehureh, and was successful in allay- 


ing some religious disputes in the town of Liibeck. Th^ 
Grand-duke Albert of Prussia, who was very desirous of 
healing the differences in the Prussian Church caused by 
the discussion of Osiander’s doctrines, was attract^ by 
Aurifaber, invited him to Keinigsberg in 1553, and in the* 
following year aj)|)ointed him to the professorship of 
divinity in that university, and to the presidency of the* 
Samland diocese. Aurifal)er, how’ever, found it impossiblo 
to conciliate all parties, and in 1565 returned to Breslau, 
where, for the three remaining years of his life, he dis- 
charged the joint offices of pastor in the church of 
Elizalxsth and director of the Lutheran Church and 
schools. He died 19th October 1568. 

AURILLAC, the cajiital of the department of Cantal,. 
Franco, situated on the right bank of the Jourdanne, 
which is hero crossed by a handsome bridge. It contains 
tribunals of primary instance and commerce, a coromu|)al 
college, societies of agi’iculture, arts, and commerce, a 
public library, and a museum. Most of the town is of 
comparatively modem construction, its more ancient build-* 
ings liaving suffered severely in the religious w^ars of the 
16th century. Of highest claims to antiquity are portions 
of the castle of St l^tienne, the church of St Gc^aud, and 
a Benedictine abbey, which is regarded by many as the^ 
original nucleus round which Aiirillac gathered. There is 
a statue of Sylvester II., who was a native of the tow’ii, 
and was educated iu the abbey, which soon afterwards 
became one of the most famous schools of France. The 
manufactures consist of tapestry, lace, cutlery, pajxT, 
leather, A’c., and a considerable number of horses are 
bred. Po]>ulation in 1872, 11,098. 

AXTIiORA, the Roman personification of the dawn of 
day, (JorresiKuiding to the Greek goddess Eos. 
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L liOUA POLARIS, A muoha Bouka msand A irsTiiAUS, 
PuLAU liHiiiT, Noutiikun Lkjiit.s, or Streamers, 
an elcctricjil meteor, appearing most frecpiently in high lati- 
tudes, in the I'orin of luminous clouds, arches, and rays, of 
which the latter sometimes meet at a ]>oint near the zenith, 
and form wliat is calltMl a htreal crown. The arches are 
sometiiuas singh^ ; sometimes several concentric ones are 
seen, and they are usually nearly stationary, or move 
slowly southward. They cross the magnetic meridian at 
right angles, and, therefore^, in Faigland, have their centres 
nearly N.N.W. Tlio rays rise ]>erpendicularly from the 
arches, but are sometimes seen detached, or when the arch 
is below the horizon. Th<‘y an? |»ariillel to the dipi>ing 
noodle, or, iu other wonls, to the curves of m;igiu‘tic force ; 
and tho borord crown, at which they a])]K‘ar to meet, is 
merely an effect of perspectivt'. Tliis ])oint is iu England 
about 70" iu altitude, and nearly S.S. t]. of the zenith. 
The rays are seldom stationary, but nppt*ar and disapj»ear 
suddenly, shooting with groat v(?locity iq> to the zenith, 
and moving slowly eastward or westward, but most com- 
monly tho latter. They sometimes cover tho whole sky, 
and frequently have a strong tremulous motion from eml 
to end. This tremulous motion is sometimes seen also iu 
the arches when near the zenith ; and Benjamin V. Marsh 
mentions a case iu whieli tho matter of the arch had the 
appearance of a ra]>id torrent flowing from ojist to west. 
A rare form of aurora is that iu which tlie rays appear to 
hang from tho sky like fringes or the folds of a mantle. 
The ordinary colour of the aurora is a palo greenish-yellow, 
but crimson, violet, ^nd .steel-colour are not uncommon. 
Crimson auroras liavo often been imagined by the super- 
stitious to be omens of w^ar, |)cstilence, and famine ; and 
lively imaginations have seen in their motions — 


POLARIS 

“ Fi(*r(?o fiery warriors fight upon llio clouds 
In ranks, and scjuadrons, and right form of war.’' 

They w^cre called by tlie ancients chnsmafay Mulca, nnd 
trahes, according to their forms and colours. In Shetland, 

Avhere they are very frequent, and in the north of Scotland, 
they are known us the *^merri/ dancer (perhaps the ancient 
m/fvw saitanfes) ; wliile, from a curious passage in SirrV 
Ceylon and the Cinyalvse, vol. ii. p. 117, it seems that the 
aurora, or something like it, is occasionally visible in Ceylon, 
and that the natives call it the Bwldha Hghis, Mr Jansen 
says, however, that tho great aurora of 4th February 1872, 
which w*as seen at Bombay, was not visible in Ceylon. In 
many parts of Ireland a scarlet aurora is sujiposed to be a 
shower of blood, and under this name is not unfreqiiently 
mentioned in the old annals, always in connection willi 
some battle or the murder of a great chief. Tlie earliest 
mentioned Wiia in 688, in the Annah of Clo(m^iac~noue^ 
after a battle between Leinster and Munster, in which 
Foylcher O^Moyloyer was slain. It was observed at lulessa 
in 502, and in Syria in 1097, 1098, and 1117. 

The only tiling resembling a distinct history of this llistoiy 
])henomcnon is that wliich has lieen given by Dr Halley, 
iu the Philosophical Transactions^ iso, 347. The first 
account he gives, taken from a book entitled A Description 
of Meteors, by W. F., D.D., re]>rinted at London in 1654, 
describes tho apjiearanee of what is called hy him burning 
epears, which were seen at London on the 30th January 
1560. The next appearance, according to tho testimony 
of Stow, was on the 7th October 1564. In 1574 also, 
according to Camden and Stow, an aurora borealis was 
obser\’cd two nights successively, viz., on tho 14th and 
15th of November, having much the same appearances as 
that described by Dr Halley in 1716. Again, an aurora 
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inm twice seen in Brabant, in the year 1675, viz., on the 
13th of February and 28th of September. Both appear- 
ances were described by Cornelius Geinm, professor of 
medicine at Louvain, who compares them to spears, 
fortified cities, and armies fighting in the air. Michael 
Maestlin, tutor to Kepler, states that at Backnang in 
Wiirtomberg these phenomena, which he styles chamatay 
were seen by himself no less than seven times in 1580. 
In 1581 they again appeared in great splendour in April 
and jSeptember, and in a less degree in some other months 
of the same year. In September 1621, a similar pheno- 
menon was observed all over France, and described by 
Gassendi, who gave it the name of aurora borealis; yet 
neither this, nor any similar api)earance posterior to 1574, 
is described by English writers till the year 1707. From 
1621 to 1707, indeed, there is no mention made of an 
auipra borealis having been seen at all ; and, considering 
the number of astronomers who during that period -were 
continually scanning the heavens, it might almost be suj)- 
posed that nothing of the kind really made its api)earance 
until after an interval of eighty-six years. A small one 
was seen in November 1707; and (luring that and the 
following year the same a^jpearances were rq)eated five 
times. Tlio next on record is that mentioned by Dr Halley 
in March 1716, whi('h from its brilliancy attracted universal 
attention, and was considered by the common peoph? as 
marking tho introduction of a foreign race of princes. 
Since that time these im^teors have been much more 
frequent, and most of our readers must have seen tho 
brilliant displays within the last few yemrs which have Ijeen 
visible over the whole of Europe. 

One singular phenomenon which seems to Ih) connected 
with the aurora is that of a dark bank of cloud below’ 
the arches, and usually just above the northern horizon. 
Although this appears decidedly darker than the uncovered 
jK)rtion of the sky, it is of so thin a character that stars can 
be seen through it, as w'ell as through the auroral arches 
and rays, with but little diminution of brightness. It is, 
however, quite possible that this cloud is only the somewhat 
misty open sky near the horizon, which appears darker by 
contrast with the bright arch above it. 

It has been repeatedly affirmed that cracking, hissing, or 
whizzing sounds have been heard proceeding from tho 
polar lights, and the natives of high latitudes arc almost 
unanimous in alleging that this is somelinies the cas(i. 
Scoresby, llichardson, Franklin, Parry, Hood, and later 
observers seem to have listened in vain for such noises, and 
it seems that in tho intense cold of the Arctic night the 
contraction of the ice, or its cleavage under the pressure of 
ap[)roacliiiig tempests, prcxluccs sounds exactly such as an? 
described. Still, mere negative evidence must be received 
with caution, and it is very possible that in high latitudes 
such sounds may occasionally be heard, since the electric 
discharge seems to originate near the jioles. Tho aurora, 
too, seems to vary greatly in lieight, and in lower latitudes 
is usually at such an altitude that audible sounds from it 
are quite imj)ossible. Musschenbroeck says that the Grc(?n- 
land fishers in liis time assured him that they liad frccpieiitly 
heard noises proceeding from tho aurora b(jrealis, and his 
testimony is confirmed by that of many others. TJiere is 
no a priori improbability of sucli sounds being occasionally 
heard, since a somewhat simihir phenomenon accompanies 
the brush discharge of the electric machine, to which tho 
aurora bears considerable resemblance. 

Numerous observers {Naiurey iv, 27, 47) have atvosted 
the occasional visibility of aurora by daylight. In the 
Transacti^s of (he Royal Irish Academy y 1788, Dr H. 
Ussher notices that aurora makes the stars “ flutter very 
much in the telescoi>e, and states that, having noticed this 
effect strongly one day at 11 a.m., ho examined the sky, and 
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saw’ an auroral corona with rays to the horizon. J. Glaisher, 

Franklin, and others, have also observed tho phenomenon. 

It is scarcely jiossible that a light so faint as not even to 
obscure the stars should be visible in sunlight, and such 
facts would seem to suggest that the auroral light is de- 
veloped in cloud or mist of some sort, which may becoiue Connection 
visible by reflected light, as w^ell as by its own. Franklin of aurom 
says, “ Uj)on one occasion the aurora was seen immediately 
after sunset, while bright daylight was still remaining. A ^ 
circumstance to which I attach some importance must not 
1)0 omitted. Clouds have somotiines been observed during 
the day to assume the fonns of aurora, and I am inclined 
to connect with these clouds the deviation of the needle, 
which w'as occasionally remarked at such times.’' The 
writer has seen aurora which could not be distinguished 
from cl()nd.s, till the further development of the display 
made their real nature evident. Dr Richardson thinks he 
has observed a polarity in the masses of cloud belonging 
to a certain kind of cirro-stratus approaching to cirrus, by 
w^hich their long diameters, having all the same direction, 

W'ero made to cross the magnetic meridian nearly at right 
angles. But the apparent convergence of such masses of 
cloud tow'ards the op})08ite points of the horizon, whicli 
have been so frequently noticed by meteorologists, is an 
0 ]>tical deception, ]>rocluced wdieii they are situated in a 
plane jmrallel to that on which tho observer stands. These 
circumstances, says Dr Bichardson, are here noticed, because 
if it shall hereafter be proved tliat the aurora depends upon 
the existence of certain clouds, its apparent polarity may, 
perhaps, with more ])ropricty, bo aseribed to the clouds 
themselves whicli emit the light ; or, in other words, tho 
clouds may assume their peculiar arrangement through the 
operation of one cause (magnetism, for exiim]>le), wdiile the 
emission of light may be produced by anollier, namely, a 
cliange in their intornal constitution, perhjq>s connected 
w'ith a motion of the electrical fluid. I). Low {Rat,, \\, 

121) states that he has witnessed as comjdete a display 
of auroral motions in the cirrus cloud as he ever beheld 
in a midnight sky. Ho tliinks that all clouds an? 
subject to magnetic or diamagnetic ])o]ari8ation, and states 
that when tho lines converge towards the magnetic pole, 
fine weather follows ; when they are at right angles 
to this position, wet and stormy. The aurora apjiears 
in these latitudes usually to occur at a height much 
greater than that of ordinary clouds. Dr Richardson’s 
()1 nervations (Franklin and Richardson’s Journey io the 
Uinjrs of the Polar JSea) seem to show, however, that, in 
the Arctic regions, the aurora is occasionally seated in a 
region of the atmasphere below a kind of cloud whicli 
is knowm to possess no great altitude, namely, that incKli- 
fication of cirro-stratus which, descending low in the 
atmosphere, produces a hazy sheet of cloud over head, or a 
fogbank in the horizon. Indeed, Dr Richardson is inclined 
to infer that the aurora borealis is constantly accompanied 
by, or immediately precede.s, the formation of one or other 
of the fonn.s of cirro-stratus. On the 1 3th of November 
and IStli December 1826, at Fort Enter])ri8C, its connec- 
tion wdth a cloud intermediate between cirrus and ciiTO- 
stratus is mentioned ; but tho most vivid coruscations of 
the aurora were observed when there were only a few thin 
attenuated shoots of cirro-stratus floating in the air, or 
when that cloud was so rare that its existence was only 
known by tho production of a halo round the moon. The 
natives of the Arctic regions of North Anieri(;a jiretend to 
foretell wind by the rapidity of the motions of the aurora ; 
and they say that wdien it spreads over the sky in a uniform 
sheet of light, it is followed by fine Weather, and that the 
changes thus indicated are more or less speedy, according » 
as the appearance of the meteor is early or late in the 
evening, — an oinnion not improbable, when it is recollected 
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that certain kinds of cirro-stratus are also regarded by 
ineteoroJogists as sure indications of rain and wind. Dr 
UichardHon frequently observed the lower surface of 
nelndoUH masses illuiuinated by polar lights, — a fact illus- 
trative of tlu) comparatively low situation of these aurorae. 
Jiiot, also, in tl)o island of Unst, observed many aurorm 
that could not be higher than the region of clouds. Sir 
John Franklin in like manjier observed low aurorm. “The 
important fact, says ho, “of the existence of the aurora 
at a less elevation than that of dense clouds was evinced 
on two or three occasions this night (Kith h'ebruary 1821, 
at Fort Etiterpri.se), and |)artirularly at 11 hours 50 min., 
when a brilliant mass of light, variegated with tlie prismatic 
colours, pasH(xl between a uniffirm stc'ady dense cloud and 
tho earth, and in its jjrogn^ss completely concealed that 
|)ortion of the cloud which the stream of light covered, 
until the coruscation had jaissod over it, when the cloud 
appeared as biJore.” Captain Parry, as stated in his third 
voyagt^, observed aurorae near to tlic earth’s surface. It is 
said that while iiieutenants Scherer and Koss and Captain 
I’arry were admiring the extreme beauty of a jiolar light, 
they all simultaneously utt(5red an (jxclamation of surprise 
at seeing a briglit ray of the aurora shoot suddenly down- 
ward from tlie general mass of light, and between them 
and the laml, which w^as oidy 3000 yards distant. The 
ray or beam of the pfdar light thu.s pas.sed within a distance 
of 3()()0 yards, or less tlian 2 miles, of them. Further, Mr 
Fanjuharsoii observed in Aberdeenshire an aurora borealis 
not more tlian 4000 feet aliove tho level of tho sea. 
Fit/roy believed that aurora in northern latitudes indicates 
and accompanies stormy weather at a distance, and that 
straining and cracking of the ice may cause the hissing and 
whizzing sounds. 

M. Silbermann (Ctyniphs J^endm, Ixviii. j>. 1051) noU^s 
facts which strongly coniirm tho connection of aurora 
with some form of cirrus cloud, lie says (of the aurora 
of 15 th April 1801)),— “At 11 hours !(> min. tin? pheno- 
menon diHaj)peared in a singular fashion. It ap]K*ared as 
if tho columns of tho aurora, were still visibh?, but tho 
stars wore hidden, and it soon luicame obvious that fan-liko 
cirrus clouds, with tlieir point of divergence in the iiorlli, 
had taken tho )>lace of tho aurora, lietw’eeii 1 and 2 in 
the morning these clouds had ]»assed the zenith, and let 
fall a very lino rain. On stretching out the back of the 
hand one felt a pricking of cold, and now and then there 
were minute s(?intillations in the nearest strata of air, like 
a hail of tiny crystals (»f ice, wdiich afterwards turned to a 
rain of larger and larger drops. At 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing the eiiTUs of tlu; false aurora was still visible, but 
deformed tow’ards the top, and presenting a flaky aspect. 
One interesting point is, that the eirrns lu'ver a]»])eared to 
re[)lueo the aurora either from tho right or tho left, but 
to substitute itself for it, like tho slow chaiigijs of a 
dioraiuic view\” “ 1 had previously observed a fall of 
.small ice crystals on tho 30th A] nil 18G5. At 6 r.M. 
Paris seemed enveloped in a cirrus of verticsd ti))rcH, recall- 
ing tho.se of amianthus, and more or less wavy. It W'a.s 
a rain of little sparkling prisms. At the same time I heard 
a rustling or creiutation, and on extending my hand I felt 
a pricking sensation of cold, and distinguished the crystals 
W’hich fell and molted immediately.” 

In a later memoir (//>/</., )>. 1120) he remarks that many 
storm-clouds throw out tufts of cirri from their tops, which 
extend over a grmt jiortion of the sky, and resolve them- 
selves into a very fine and cold drizzle, wdiicli frequently 
degenerates into a w^anner and more abundant rain. 
Usually the fibres ai^ more or less sinuous, but in much 
rarer cases they become perfectly retil inear, and surround 
the cloud like a glory, and occasionally shine wdth a sort of 
phos[)horescence. As an illustration he quotes his tibser- 


vations on the night of the 6th September 1865:— ** A 
stormy cloud was observed about 11 p.m. in the N.N.W., 
and lightning was distinctly visible in the dark cumulous 
mass. Around this mass extended glories of a phos- 
phorescent whiteness, which melted away into the darkness 
of the starry sky. Uound the cloud w’as a single and unin- 
terrupted corona, and outside this, two fainter coronae 
broken by rifts which corresponded with each other. 
After the cloud had sunk below the horizon the glories 
were still visible. The light could not have been due to 
tlie moon or any foreign cause. The rays show^ed great 
mobility, and a sort of vibration intermediate between 
that of the aurora and tlie ‘ brush discharge * of the electric 
machine.” He goes on to say that — 

“Luminous clouds liav(3 been frequently observed. Tliere arc 
many exanq^es in (Gilbert’s Junatsy and we may recall also the 
obscTvations of Becariu, Peliic, the Ahh& Rozier, Nichol8on,cand 
Colla. Mists also are occasionally luminous, as, for iirstance, that 
oliBcrvcd by Dr Verdeil at Lausanne in 1753, and by Dr Robinson 
in Ireland.” 

A still more curious fact is mentioned by Sabine, who, 
during his magnetic survey, anchored some days at Loch 
Scavaig in Bkye. Tins loch is surrounded by high and 
bare mountains, one of which was nearly always enveloped 
in a cloud, resulting from tho vapours which almost 
constant west wimls brought from the Atlantic. This 
cloud at nights was permanently self-luininous, and Sabine 
frequently saw rays similar to those of the aurora. He 
entirely repudiates the idea that the rays could be due 
to auroral beyond the mountain, and is sure that these 
])henomena, whatever their nature, w'cro produced in the 
cloud itself. 

Bilbermann as.serts that aurorju are preceded liy the 
same general pheiioinona as thunderstorms, and concludes 
that everything had liapjjened as if the aurorie of 1859 
and 1869 had been storm-clouds, which, instead of burst- 
ing in thunder, had been drawm into the u]>per parts of 
the atmosphere, and their vapour l>eing crystallised in 
tiny prisms by the intense cold, the electricity had become 
luminous in Rowing over these icy fuirticles. This view is 
very strongly su])ported by tho observation of Professor 
Piazzi Smyth that the monthly frequency of aurora varies 
inversely with that of thunderstorms. The following are 
his numbers of relative frequency, the means of all observa- 
tions of the iSeottish Meteorological Society prior to 1 87 1 : — 



LiKlitiiIng. 

Anrova. 

.laimaiT 

21 -0 

29*7 

Kebniarv 

M'4 

42*5 

Mar(4i 

7-0 

35-0 

April 

LVl 

27*5 

May 

37*1 

4*8 

.lun« 

<18-0 

0*0 

July 

.^>3-2 

0-.5 

Aiij^nst 

38- 4 

12*0 

SejitfiiilK'r 

22-4 

30-0 

October 

20-8 

49*4 

Novcnilu'r 

LO'O 

32*4 

Dcccinlu’r 


28*8 

Mean of wbolo year.. 

24*0 

20*1 


It must, however, be remembered that the observed 
frecjuency of auroras is much aflected in Scotland by the 
continuous twilight during the summer months. If there 
be this connection between thunder clouds and aurone, it is 
not improbable that the “ dark segment ” is sometimes a 
real cloud or niist, situated at a height where the density 
of the air is too great for luminous discharge ; and in 
several cases Silbennann has seen auroral rays rise from 
small clouds, which gradually melted entirely aw'ay, or left 
a small non-liiminous nucleus when their electricity w^as 
discharged. 

If, as would certainly be tho case in a mist, any portion 
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Polarisa- 

tion. 




of the auroral light is reflected, whether it be its own or 
derived from some other body, it should bo polarised ; but 
so far polariscoj^e observations are deficient, and give no 
certain information. It is difficult to separate tl»e proper 
polarisation of the aurora from the mere atmospheric polari- 
sation of the sky. Mr llanyard, who aj)i)ears to have used 
a double-imaged prism and Savart during the great aurora 
of Feb. 4, 1872, and also to have made some observations 
on that of Nov. 11, 1871, did not detect polarisation. On 
the other hand, Prof. Stephen Alexander, in his report on 
his expedition to Labrador (A])p. 21, U, S. Coast Purvey 
liep,y 1860), found strong })olarisatiou \\itli a Savart, and, 
singularly enough, thought it strongest in the dark parts of 
the aurora. The observations were made in lat. about 60“, 
in the beginning of July, and near midnight, but he does not 
state whether there was twilight or any trace of air polari- 
sation at the time, nor does he give the plane of ])olari8ation. 

With regard to the height of aurorie, Sir AV. R. Grove 
(Nature f vol. iii. ]>. 28) states that ho saw an aurora some 
years ago at Cliestm' in whicli the rays came l>etween him 
and tho houses ; and Mr Ladd observed a similar case in 
which the lighthouse at ]\Ijirgate was visible through a ray. 
The evidence, however, aj)pears strong that aurora is usually 
at a very great height. I)alton calculated tho height of an 
auroral arch, which was seen as far north as Edinburgh, 
and as far south as Doncaster, and at most intermediate 
jdaces, from its ap])aront altitude, as ineasunHi by its ]>osi- 
tion in relation to the stars as seen from Ivi-ndal and AVar- 
ringtou, 83 miles apart. The resulting hciglit was about 
100 miles, and tho ])osition slightly soutli of Kendal. An 
observation at Jedliurgh confirmed this, luit some taken at 
Edinburgh placed it above Carlisle at a lieiglit of 150 miles. 
Dalton, however, considered the former reckoning the more 
trustworthy. Backhouse has made many calculations, and 
coiisid(U’s that the average height of aurorae ranges from 50 
to 100 miles, and numerous otlier observers have calculated 
similar heiglits. All these observations, however, are liable 
to the objection, that different observers may really have 
seen different arches, of wliich, as has been remarked, there 
are often several concentric ones. It is not likely that this 
was really the case in most instances, but it lias, no doubt, 
sometimes occurred, and may account for tlio heights of 
500 to 1000 miles calculated by early oliservers. This 
difficulty is met by a method jirojiGsed by JVof. 11. A. 
Newton (SUL Jour, of Sc. y 2d ser. vol. xxxix, p. 286) for 
calculating the height by one observation of altitude and 
amplitude of an arch. It seems almost certain that tlie 
auroral arches are arcs of circles, of which the centre is the 
magnetic axis of tlie earth ; or, at least, that they are nearly 
parallel to the earth’s surface, and probably also to the 
narrow belt or ring surrounding the magnetic and astrO' 
nomical ]»oles, and passing through Faroe, the North Cafie, 
and the north of Nova Zembla, which Loomis and Fritz have 
found to bo the region of most frequent aurora. This being 
assumed, Prof. Newton finds that, d being the distance from 
the observer to the centre of curvature of the nearest part 
of this belt (which for England is situated about 75” N. 
lat., 50” AV. long.), h the apparent altitude of the arch, 2a 
its amplitude on the horizon, x its height, J1 the earth s 
radius, and c the distance of the observer from tho ends 
of the arch, — 

sin. f/>=sin. d. cos. a cosec. (d -\-h) . (1), 

tan. c = 2 sin. h sin. </> sec. , . (2), 

and a?=:Il (sec. c~ 1) .... (3). 

He gives the heights of twenty-eight aurora) calculated by 
this method, ranging from 33 to 281 miles, with a mean of 
130 miles. The method, of course, rests on the assumption 
that auroral arches are arcs of circles, but it is decidedly 
confirmatory both of this assumption and of the heights 


calculated by other methods. It cannot well be objected 
that such altitudes are beyond the limits of our atmosphere, 
since Prof. A. S. Herschel (Naturey vol. iv. 504) gives the 
height of twenty meteors varying from 40 to 118 miles, 
with an average of about 70 miles, and it is almost certain 
that these bodies are rendered incandescent by atmosjdieric 
friction. Assuming 0“ C. as the temperature at the earth’s 
surface, and the absolute zero, -273' 0., as a minimum 
for the auroral region, the in*esauie woidd be about 0‘2 
millimetre (0‘0078 inch) at a height of 100 kilometres (62 
miles) above the earth’s surface. This result, of ((Uirsc, 
assumes a good deal ; but if correct, it inq^liis a vacuum 
attainable with difficulty even wdth the Sprengel pnnqi. 

The pressure may, however, l)e much greater in the; jiath of 
tho auroral beams, since, ns Prof. A. B. Herschel suggests, 
electrical repulsion may carry air or other matter up to a 
great height. A similar eflect is observed in the so-called 
vacuum tubes, in which the jiressuio becomes much greater 
in tho narrow central part, while the discharge is j assing. 

It is found that the apparent altitude of the auroral corona 
is alw^ays a little less than that indicated by the dipping 
needle, owing to the curvature of the lines of magnetic 
force, or, in other words, because its altitude coiresi)onda 
with the inclination of the parallel of latitude over wliich 
it is actually situated; and Guile has suggested (Pogg. Ann., 
cxlvi. 13.3), that from this divergence the height may bo 
calculated, and, indeed, gives a series of heights so deter- 
mined, which do not differ materially from Prof. Newdon’s. 

It is, however, doubtful if the position of these corona*, 
and consequently the value of the small angle (not mon? 
than 4” or 5”), admit of sufficiently accurate determination 
for such a use. 

Early observers, and esj^ecially Mr Canton, conjectured 8i)e(!tro- 
that the aurora was an electric discharge in the rarefied 
npj>er atmosphere, and the resemblance between it and tlic tjoas. 
plienoinena exhibited by disehiirges in an air-pump vacuum 
confirmed the idea. Recent sja'ctroscopic observations lia\ e 
thrown some little doubt on tliis conclusion, or at least 
have shown that there is still a mystery left unexi»lained. 

'Wlmi the liglit of any glowing gas is analysed by the 
jnLsm, it is found to consist of a series of coloured Hues 
and bands, of which the number and position is dependent 
on tlic nature of the gas, and wliich is called its sj.)ectrum. 

The light of the aurora gives a spectrum usually consisting 
of a single line in the greenish yellowy which does not 
coincide with a princijial line of any knowm substaiu’e, 

— a spectrum totally different from those of the gases 
of the atmosphere. Besides this line there is occasionally 
visible a sharp line in the red, and several fainter and more 
refrangible bands. The following table includes most (ff 
the principal determinations of the auroral lines, whicli 
liave liitherto liecm published : — 
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Vogel reiiiJirkH tlijii the line at r)rj()9, wliidi is often the 
(inly one visible, us avc*!! us the faint Inuid at 1007 , become 
notic(3iil)ly fainter when the red line is visible, while iimlcr 
the same circiiinstunees that near 5189, as well us the red 
line, is very brilliant. ^riiis fact, which has also been 
noted by other ol>servers, makes it almost certain that the 
auroral spectrum is not a simple one, but is derived either 
from twoor imu’c sour('(\s, or from the same source under very 
varying conditions. Angstriim says {Xaturi\ x. 211) — 

“ It nifiy 1 m' asHUuu’d that tlic s|M*ct)uin of tln^ aurora is comjioscd 
of /a/Y) dilbiivnl spectra, wlncii, ovimi altlKHigh appearing soiuetimes 
siamltaneously, havt' in all pn)l>a))ilily dillerent origins. TJie one 
HjKwirnni (consists »»!’ the lioniogeneous yellow light which is so 
cliaracteriatic of the aunna, and wliich is tonud even in its weakest 
man i Costal ion. The otlier speelrnm consists of extremely feehh^ 
bands oClight, which only in the st ronger aurora attain such intensity 
as ('naltloH one to lix their jtosition evcMi appr<ixiniately. As to the 
yellow line in the aurora, or the oiie-eolonred sjMH’trnm, we aie as 
little able now as when it was tij*st oliservtsl to jioint out a corre- 
sjKmding line in unv known spectrum. True, Pia/zi Smyth {Compks 
JCnidu^, Ixxiv, r>97) has asserted that it cories|H)iidH to one of the 
l»aiids in the HjHHitrum oC liydroearhons ; but a more exjiet obscwva- 
lion sliowH that the line Calls into a group oC shadod ]»ands, which 
Insloiig to the Hpetdrum, but aliimst mhlwuy between the second 
iind third. Herr Vogel has observed that this line eorresfionds to a 
hand in the spwtrnm oC rarelied air {/Vw///. Amt., exlvi. 582). This 
is quite true, but in Angstrom’s opinion is Coinulerl on a imre mis- 
ismeeption. The siwetrum oC I’melied air has in the yellow-greeu 
part seven bands oC nearly equal strength, and that the anroml line 
corresponds witli tlie margin oC one oC these hands, which is not 
evtMi the strongt'st, cannot be anything else than merely aecidental.” 

AngstrbnTs own v^pw is that this line is due to fluores- 
cence or pho8[diorcscence, and he remarks that “since 
fluorescence is produced l>y the ultra-violet rays, an electric 
discharge may easily be imagined, wdiich though in itself 


of feeble light, may be rich in ultra-violet rays, and there- 
fore in a condition to cause a suflicientJy strong fluorescence. 
It is also known that oxygen is phosphorescent, as also 
several of its comimunds.” We are, however, just as 
ignomnt of any body which would give such a light by 
phosphorescence or fluorescence as by ignition, and it seems 
more probable that the light may be due to chemical action. 
It Is assumed by Angstrom that water vapour is necessarily 
absent in the higher atmosphere on account of the cold, 
but wheu we rernember that its molecular weight is lighter 
than that of oxygen in the proportion of 9 to 1 6, it is not 
unlikely that it may attain great elevations under the very 
low tensions that pievail at such heights, and it is 2 >ossible 
also that both it and other bodies may, by electric re- 
jmlsion in the auroral beams, be carried uj) much above the 
level which they would attain by gravity. If, then, elect) ic 
discharges take place between the small sensible particles 
of water or ice in the form of mist or ciirus, as SilberniJlnn 
has shown to be likely, surface decomposition would ensue, 
and it is Ijighly probable that the nascent gases would 
combine with emission of light. It has been almost proved 
ill the case of hydrogen jdiosphide that the very character- 
istic spectrum produced by its combustion is due neither to 
the elcmenis nor to tlio products of combustion, but to some 
peculiar action at the instant of combination, and it is quite 
po.ssible that, under such circumstances as above described, 
water might also give an entirely fresh spectrum. 

It is, perlia|>s, jnoiier to mention that H. H. Procter 
found an ajijiarent coincidence by often repeated direct 
comparison with a band frecjuontly seen both in air and 
oxygen tubes, which he eventually succeeded in tracing 
witJi tolerable certainty to some form of hydrociirbon. The 
comjiarison sjundroscopes were only of low dispersion, but 
on more accurate measurement of the carbon band it was 
found that, tliougli more refrangible than the first band of 
citron acetylene (candle-flame), it was still less so than 
careful mensureineut assigns to the aurora. In addition, 
the band was shaded towards tlie violet, whicli is not the 
CJise with that of the aurora, though with feeble light it 
seemed like a line. 

If, le^iving the citron line, we pass on to the feeble 
s])ectrum towards llie violet, we shall obtain more liOi)e- 
ful coincidences. Angstrom thinks that three of the bands 
eorresjioiid witli the three brightest bands of the violet 
aurora of the negative polo in rarefied air, and lias tried 
to reproduce the conditions of the aurora on a small scale. 
He sjiys 

“ Into a flank, the bottom of wIiIlIi is eovoml with a layer of 
j>lioHj>hori(; aiiliydride, the j)lalinum wires are. introdueed, and the 
air is j»umj)ed out to a tension of only a few inillimet res. If tlio 
indnetive current of a Rnlirnkorlt' coil l»e then wml tlirougli Iho 
flask, the whole flask will he filled, as it we re, willi tlie violet li*.;]!!, 
whieli otherwi.se jirweeds only from tlie negative |)ole, and IVom 
both (fleet) odes a 8))cctrum is olflained consisting tfliielly of shaded 
violet iMiiids. If tills siieetruni he eompired with that of the auroia, 
Angstrimi thinks tin* ugreeiiieiit bet,we(*u the former and .st»nie of the 
in'st establislied bands of the latter is satisfaetoiy. 
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In the neighbourhood of the line 469 '4 Hen* A^ogel lias, more- 
over, observed two weak liglit-bunds, 466'3 and 462 ‘9 (?). The 
speetrum of the violet has also two corresponding shaded liaiids, 
46.5 -4 and 460 T. 

“ Should the aurora be flamy, and shoot out like rays, there is 
good nmsou for assuming a disruptive? discliarge of electricity, and 
then thci’e ought to appear the stiongest line in the spetstiiuii 
of the air, tlie green, Mfliose wave-b?ngtb is 500*3. Precisely this 
has actually boon observed by V'ogtfl, and has, moreover, been seen 
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1)7 Anfistrom and others* Finally, should the aurora Vie oliseiTed 
as it appears at a less height in the atmosphere, then are recognised 
both thehydrogen lines and also the strongest of the bands of the 
dark-banded air-spectrum. There are found also again nearly all 
the lines and light-bands of the weak aurora spectrum whose posi- 
tion lias with any certainty been observed.” 

With regard to the red lino, which i» sometimes perfectly 
sharp and well defined, and occasionally, though very 
rarely, even as bright as the citron line, scarcely even a 
jilausible theory has been hazarded. That it is not the C 
line of hydrogen is certain, as they have been directly 
compared, and are widely separated; and none of the 
air lines near its position are at all comparable to it in 
brightness. Vogel thinks it may ** correspond with the 
first system of lines in the spectrum of nitrogen (6G20 to 
G213), and that probably otily the bright part of this 
group of lines is visible on account of the extreme faint- 
ness of tlie aurora.” Tliis, however, cannot be the case, 
since the present writer has seen it both bright and 
sharp. Vogel points out that the line near 5189 closely 
corresponds to an oxygen lino of that wave-length which 
is bright and constant under very different conditions of 
pressure, and teiniicrature. He states tliat the faint lino 
near 5390 corresponds in like manner to a nitrogen lino. 
Mo points out that, thougli the correspondences with the iron 
lines are very striking, but little weight can be laid on the 
fact, since many of the brightest lines of the iron spectrum 
do not appear. The following table gives the principal 
iron lines (Thalen) and the auroral ones; and it will be 
seen that the former are so abundant that coincidences 
could scarcely fail : — 
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Angstrom asserted some years since tliat lie had detected 
the princijial line of the aurora in the spectrum of the 
zodiacal light, but he ajipears to have been misled by a 
faint aurora, for more recent observers, and notably l^rof. 
0. Piazzi Smyth, Mr Backhouse, and A. W. Wright {SUL 
Jour, of Sc., viii. 39), have found that the sjiectrum of the 
zodiacal light is continuous and quite analogous to that of 
twilight or faint starshine, and polariscope observations 
prove that it is mostly reflected. The very faint line 
positioned by Alvan Clark at 5320 has been said by 
Winlock to coincide with the principal coronal lino 5322. 
The position of the auroral line is uncertain; and even 
if it were accurate, a single doubtful coincidence with a 
faint line is not the least proof of identity. 

We have already remarked the manifest relation between 
the forms and position of aurorae ^nd the earth^s lines of 
magnetic force, and in addition to this have noted the 
disturbance of the magnetic needle during auroral dis- 
plays. It is not, however, at such times only that the 
magnetic elements are subject to variation ; the total force, 
declination, and inclination, all are constantly varying both 
regularly with the hours of the day and the seasons of the 
year, and irregularly at uncertain times. The irregular 


oscillations when violent are called magnetic storms, and 
it must be noted that auroral display iievcr takes place 
except during such disturbances, although a large propor- 
tion of the most remarkable magnetic stoimis are unaccom- 
panied by visible auron©. 

Franklin, who was one of the first observers of this 
relation (at Fort Enterprise, 64“ 30' N., 113“ 10' W.), says 
of the magnetic needle, — “ The motion communicated to it 
was neither sudden nor vibratory. Sometimes it was 
simultaneous with the formation of arches, jirolongation of 
beams, or certain other changes of form or action of the 
aurora. But generally the eflect of these phenomena iq»on 
the needle was not visible immediately, but in about lialf 
an hour or an hour tho needle had attained its maximum 
of deviation. From this its return to its former position 
was very gradual, seldom regaining it before tlie following 
morning, and frequently not until the afternoon, unless it 
Avas expedited by another arch of the aurora operating in 
a direction different from tho former one.” 

“Tlie arehes of the aurora,” he adds, “most commonly traverse 
tlie sky nearly at right angles to the magnetic meridian, but devia- 
tions Irom this direction, as has already lieeii stated, weie not ran* ; 
and I am inclim‘d to consider that these dilfeiTrit positions of the 
aurora have eoiisideralile inlluenee on the direction of the needle. 
When an ai'cli was neailv at right angles to the magneti(3 meridian, 
the inotioii of tho needle was towards the west. This westward 
motion was still gieater whi n one extremity of the arch bore a01“, 
or alxiut 59“ to tlie west of the magiietie north, that is, when tho 
extremity of the areli apjirom'lit'd from the west towards the magnetic 
north. A westerly motion also took place when the extremity of an 
ai*cdi was in the true north, or about 3t)‘' to the west of the magiK'tic 
nortli, Imt not in so gr<*at a degree as when its bearing was aliout 
301“. A contrary effect was nrodneed w lien tlie same end of an arch 
originated to tlio soutliwarcl of the niagnetic west, viz., when it 
l>oi*e from 24.5“ to 231“, and of (ouj'sewheii its opposite extn rnity 
appixiached nearer to tho magnet ie north. In these eioos the motion 
of the needle wus towards the cast. In one case only a coinpleto 
arch Avas formed in tlie magnetic meridian, in another the beam 
shot up from tlie niagnetiu north to the /.(*nith ; and in both tliese 
cases the needle moved towards the west. 

“Tho needle was most disturbed on February 13tb, 1\M., at a 
time when the aurora was most distinctly seen passing between a 
stratum of clouds and tho eartli, or at least illuminating the luce of 
tho eloiid.s ojiiMwed to the observer. Tliis and several other ajipear- 
aiices iiiduecd me to infer that the distance of the aurora I’rom tlio 
earth varied on different niglits, and produced a jaoportionate eflect 
on tho needle. AVlien the light sJmiie tliroiigli a dense hazy atmo- 
sphere, wlieii there was a halo round tlie lueon, or when a Binall 
SHOW' was falling, the disturhame was generally considerable ; and 
on certain hazy, cloudy nights the needle lieijiiently deviated in a 
considerable degree, although the aurora was i.ot visible at the time. 
Our ohservatioiis do not enable us to decide wlietlier this ought to 
bo attributed to an aurora coueealed Vy a cloud or haze, or entirely 
to the state of tlio atmosphere. Similar deviations have been 
observed in the day-time, iiotli in a clear and cloudy state of the 
sky, but more frerpieiitly in tlio latter i!asc. An aurora sometimes 
approached the zenith w'lthout producing any change in the position 
of the needle, us was more generally flu* ease ; whilst at other tinus 
a considerable alteration took ])luee althougli the beams or arches 
did not come near the zenitli. The iiuiora was frerpiently seen 
without producing any perceptible effect on tbo needle. At sueli 
times its a})parauee w’as that of an arch, oi au horizontal stream of 
dense yellowish light, with little or no internal motion. The dis- 
turbance in the needle was not always proportionate to the agitation 
of the aurora, but it was alw'aya gi*cater wlicii the quick motion ami 
vivid light were observed to take jilaee in a hazy atmosphere. In a 
few instoncoa the motion of the needle was observed to conmionco 
at the instant a beam darted upwards from the hoiizon ; and its 
former jiosition w^as more ipuckly or slowdy regained aceordiiig to 
circumstances. If an ai*ch w^os formed immediately afterwards, 
having its extremities yilaced on ojiposito sides of tlio magnetic north 
and south to the former one, tlie return of tho needle was more 
sjieedy, and it generally went beyond the jioiiit from whence it fii*st 
started. ” 

Speaking of the aurora of May 13, 1869, M. Lamont of 
Munich says {Compfes JienUus, Ixviii. 1201) — 

“1. During 40 years I have only seen e^ven or eight aurone at 
Munich, and this small number is insufficient for a study of the 
charaetci's of tho ]ihenomenon. 

“2. Auroric, whether visiblo at Munich or not, are always 
accompanied by magnetic [lerturbations. 
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Electrical 
character 
of aurora. 


“3. In the jKjrtiirbations of declination which I have ol.)8orvcd 
for 28 years, I have been unable to recognise any general law. 

“4. The ])ertiirbation8 of horizontal intensity comnionco in 
general by an iucreaHo of that force, and finish always by a diniiim- 
tion, which lasts for two or three da^s. 

In all |)orturbatiori8 tliere is a cmiatnrU rdntum lietween 
changes of inclination and the siniultaneous changers of horizontal 
intensity, Huch that an aiignientation of intensity of cori-o- 

sponds to a diminution of inclination of 8'* *28 (for Municli). 

“C. In telegraphic wires we cannot olw^rve the existence of a 
ronstant terrcHtriul current, since the conductivity of ih(3 soil is 
infinitely greater than that of the teh: 5 gra]>hic wire, and it is only 
c/M<nf/C4> that manifest themselves. In consequence, during 
magnetic jHirturbations in the galvanometer of a telegraphic wire, 
we only see irn‘gular d(jfh5(Jtions to right or loft, succeeding each 
other at intervals of a few minutes. 

“In IHliO and IH.Ol we ma«Ie electrical olwei'vations from hour 
to hour, from 7 a.M. to 6 J'.M., without being able to see any 
connection betwiicn the atmosjduiric elwitrieity and the magnetic 
perturbations. Later I abandone<l these observations, because the 
indications of the e.lectroiuetcis (hipended too much on local and 
accidental circuiustaiicos. ” 

It sbould 1)(^ iiot(‘d Ijcro tliat tlio horizontal component of 
inagmdic force viiric.s Avitli tlio inclination as well as wdth 
the intonsity of the total fonn;, and the ratio noted above 
is almost (exactly that which would be produced by a 
cdiange in the inclination alom; ; and it would appear as if 
the actual horizontal force, irKkqiendcnt of the inclination, 
was subject to comparatively little variation. This is not 
iin])rohal)l(*, since variations in the liorizontal force could 
correspond only to ehH'.tro-inagnctic easterly or westerly 
currents, while ehauges in declination, inclination, and 
vertical foi’ce 7niy;ht corresfiond to currents from the mag- 
netic north and south, whicli there is reason to believe are 
■!uo.st frequent in auroral displays. 

To give some idea of the extent of magnetic ]>erturba- 
tions, we may mention that during thti aurora of l.‘Ub May 
18G9, the declination at (Ireenwich varied I*" 25', w-hile the 
vertical foivte experienced four Huc(a‘ssivo maxima, and tlio 
greatest oscillation umounted to (bOI of its total mean 
value. Tljo horizontal forc<* at the same time only varied 
0*011 of its mean value. During the aurora of the Ibth 
April of tlic same year the de<dination at Btonyhurst varied 
2“ 23' M" ill nine miiivites. 

The ele(;lric currents produced at such times in telegraph 
wires, though transient, are oftxm v(‘ry l>owerful. I^oomis 
(.ST7/. Juur.y vul. xxxii.) immtioiis cases where wires had been 
igfiitoil, lirilliant Hushes j)rodiiccd,and combustible materials 
kindled by theirdischarge. Itoften haj)] ions that the ordinary 
signals ari3 coinplctely interrupted during their continuance. 

in addition to the rcsornhlanoe lietweeii the auroral 
plienoiiKMia and those of electric discharges in rarefied 
gases wHiich >ve havt*. alrtsidy mentioned, we liave seen that 
auroral displays are aeeoinpauied by marked disturbances 
both in the direction and force of ti*rrestrial magnetism. 
This fact is in itself almost proof of their electrical 
character, and, taken in conjunction with the strong 
“ oarth-ciuTtmts ” which are at such times jiroduced in lines 
of telegraph, and with tlie manib’st polarisation of the 
arches and rays with regard to the magnetic meridian, may 
bo considered as conclusive that the aurora is some sort of 
electric discharge. There arc still some ]>ointswith regard 
to the origin of this electricity which are uuexidaiued, and 
it is uncertain whether the magnetic disturbance causes the 
electrical jihenonuma, or vice versa. It 1ms been shown l»y 
IVof. Pliicker that when an electric discharge takes place 
tlirougli rarefied gas in the field of a magnet, it is concen- 
trated in the magnetic curves, which are the only patlis in 
which it can move without lioing disturbed by the magnet. 
This is well shoNvn in De la Rive’s well-known experiment, 
in whicli an electrogjiagnot is enclosed in an electric egg. 
As soon tus the magnet is sot in action, the discharge, 
which had l)efore filled the egg, is concentrated into a 
dofinod baud of light, which rotates steadily round the 


magnet, — the direction of its rotation being changed by 
reversal either of the current or of the polarity of the mag- 
net. If vre suppose that the aurora is an electric discharge 
passing from one magnetic pole to the other, and following 
the terrestrial magnetic curve.H, we shall find that the theory 
agrees with observed facts even in its lesser details. In 
these latitudes the magnetic curves are sensibly straight 
and parallel, and are inclined S.K. at an angle of about 70*" 
from the per[)endicular, and, by the well-known laws of 
perspective, will appear to converge towards this point, 
as, in fact, the auroral streamers do. The streamers 
should move from cast to west, or from west to east, 
according as the discharge is from north to south, or vice 
verm, and, in fact, they are in constant motion. Professor 
Loomis {SUL Jour, of >S'c., xxxiv. 45) gives a catalogue 
of forty-six cases of such movement, of which thirty- 
one were from E. to W. and only fifteen in the opposite 
direction ; and as part of these apparent motions ar# due 
to a real motion from N. to S., he concludes that the actual 
motion of the streamers is from about N.N.E. to 8.S.W. 
This would make the north pole the negative electrode, 
which is most likely usually the case. Prof. Loomis has 
shown that during auroral displays electrical currents tra- 
verse the earth’s surface in the same general direction, 
though subject to great variation in intensity and even to 
reversal. Wavijs of magnetic disturbance are also propa- 
gated in the same direction xxxii. 318). 

With regard to the arches it is evident that they are 
generally circles concentric to the magnetic ])ole, and it is 
very ])rol>ablc that they are analogous to the strim often 
seen in discharges in rarefied gjises. (Jassiot, quoted by B. 
V. Marsh {SUL Jour.y xxxi. 31(5, and 7/oy. Soc, I*roc., vol. x. 
Nos. 38 and 39), describes an experiment with liis great 
Grove’s Viattery of 400 colls, in which the exhausted 
receiver was placed betwc‘on the jioles of the large eleetro- 
magnet of the Royal Institution -“X)n now exciting the 
magnet with a battery of ten cells, efliilgcnt strata were 
drawn out from the ])Ositive pole, and passed along the 
under or upiier surface of the receiver acc(>rdiiig to tho 
direction of the current. On making tho circuit of tlio 
magnet and breaking it iinim‘diately, the luminous strata 
rushed from tho jiositive, and then retreated, cloud following 
(•loud witli a deliberate motion, and a]q>earing as if swal- 
lowed up by the jiositive electrode.” This, as Mr Marsh 
remarks, bears a very (.‘onsiderable resemblance to tho 
conduct of the auroral arches, which almost invariably 
drift slowly southward ; and avo cannot do better than sum 
up Ids tlieory in liis own Avords : — “ TJie foregoing con- 
siderations seem to render it jirobable that the aurora is 
essentially an electric discharge betAveen the magnetic poles 
of the earth leaving tho immediato vicinity of the north 
magnetic ]>ole in the form of clouds of electrified matter, 
winch float soutliAAurd through the atmosphere at a height 
of 40 miles or more from the earth, sometimes to a distance 
of more than 30’ from tho i)ole ; that Avldlst they are 
thus moving forAvard, with a rom])aratively sIoav and steady 
motion, or sometimes even remaining almost stationary for 
a long time, bright streams of el(>ctricity are from time to 
time suddenly shot out from them in a nearly vertical 
direction, tliat is to say, in the magnetic curves correspond- 
ing to the points from Avhich they originate ; that these 
cur\x»s, asc(uiding to a great height beyond the atmosphere, 
then bending more and more southward and doAvnward 
until they finally reach corresponding points in the southern 
magnetic hemisphere, are tho pathways by Avhich the 
electric currents pass to their destination; and that for 
several Imndred miles from the earth those curves are thus 
‘ traced through space and illuminated with bright electric 
light;* and further, that the magnetism of the earth also 
causes these luminous currents and the electrified matter 
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composing the arch to revolve round the magnetic pole of 
the eartb, giving them the motion from east to west, or 
from west to east, which the components of the arch are 

observed to have/* ^ i 

The principal difficulties and deficiencies of this hyi>o- 
thesis, which was first suggested by De la Hive, are that 
it makes no attempt to account for the origin of such an 
electrical discharge, and that it is difficult to understand 
how an electric current can traverse vast spaces of the 
almost perfect vacuum which must exist at the distance 
from the earth (many hundreds of miles) which is attained 
by the magnetic curves, since, in the liest vacuums of our 
Sprengel pumps, discharge will not take jilace even across 
tlie interval of a few centimetres. It is not, however, 
certain that stellar space is an insulator, and it is possible, 
moreover, that the auroral currents do not follow the 
magnetic curves through their whole course, since electric 
(Usclfarge is always in the path of least resistance, and this 
is modified not only by the magnetic forces, but by 
atmo.splieric density, and it is possible that on attaining a 
certain height the curremt may proceed horizontally on a 
stratum of least nvsistance. It need create no Bur])rise that 
the discharge is generally invisible in the intermediate zone 
oi low latitudes, since tliis is well accounted for not only 
by the large surface over which it is spread at great heiglits, 
but because this part of its course is at right angles to the 
line of sight, while iii higher latitudes we look at the 
streamers almost “ end-on,” and thus have before our eyes 
a very great depth of luminous gases. It is common 
enough, too, in discharges in rarefied gases to see the two 
poles surrounded by luminous aiirm, wliile the intermediate 
space is almost or quite dark, or consists of luminous disks 
or striae separated by dark spaces. It seems probable that 
this “glow” discharge in rarefied gases is really a sort 
of electrical convection, which is propagated comparatively 
slowly, and from particle to particle; and that the striie are 
siirfaces at which the difib reiice of potential of the moving 
molecules is so great as to cause discharge between them, 
wliile in the intermediate dark spaces the electiic force is 
carried mechanically and silently by the ])articles moving 
in regular currents under the repulsive and attractive forces 
of electrification. On tlii.s hypothesis the auroral discharge 

S ecomes comprehensible, since we liavo only to suppose; that 
le electricity is carried meclianicjilly, as it were, through 
the vacuous spaces, which, if they contain no matter 
to conduct electricity, can contain none to impede the 
motion of tlie molecules. It is, moreover, by no means 
certain that tlie bright rays indicate actual currents. They 
may simply consist of matter rendered luminous in tlie 
arcli(;s, and projected by magnetic or electrical repulsion 
in the curves of magnetic force, since Yurley (/foy. Soc. 
Proc.^ xix. 23G) shows that when a glow discharge in a 
vacuum tube is brought witliin tlie field of a powerful 
magnet, the magnetic curves are illuminated beyond the 
electrodes betw^een which the discharge is taking jfiace as 
well as within the jiath of the current ; and also that this 
illumination is caused by moving particles of matter, since 
it deflected a balanced plate of talc on whicli it was caused 
to impinge. It has also been shown that in electrical 
discharges in air at ordinary pressures^ while the s])ark 
itself vyas unaflbeted by the magnet, it was surrounded by 
a luminous cloud or aura, which was drawn into the 
magnetic curves, and which might also be separated from 
the spark by blowing upon it. It is evident, therefore, 
that any mechanical force may sejiarate the luminous 
particles from the electric discharge which produces them. 
:)hi- With regard to the geographical distribution of aurora, 
^ Prof. Loomis (Sill, Jour,y xxxi.) has laid down a series 
of zones of equal auroral frequency, and in Petermarm's 
Mittheilungen for October 1874, Prof. Fritz has given a 


chart embodying the results of his extensive researches on 
the same subject He finds, like Prof. Loomis, that the 
frequency of auroral display does not continue to increase 
to the ix>le, but reaches a maximum in a zone which, for 
the northern hemisphere, }>asses through the Faroe Islands, 
reaches its most southern point, about 57“, nearly south of 
Greenland, jiasses over Nain on tlu; Labrador coast, then 
tends northwards, across Hudson’s Hay (()()“ lat.), and 
through great Bear Lake, and leaves llie American con- 
tinent slightly south of I’oiiit Bariw. It tlum skirls the 
northern coast of Asia, reaching its most nortlierly point, 
aliout TG** N., near Cape Taimyr, ptassing tlirough the 
nortli of Nova Zembla, and skirting the ls\W. ceast c.f 
Norway. Not only are auroral ilisj)lays less frequent in 
Iceland and Greenland tlian further soutJi, but it is found 
that wliile south of this zone aurorae apjjear lusually to lie 
nortli of the observi'r, north of it they are generally to tie 
soiitli, and within it, nortli or soutli indiflerently. ►South cf 
this lie other zones ap[»roximately i)aralkl to it, and of 
eonstixiitly diminishing frccpiency. That in wliieh tlie 
average yearly number of aurora* is 100 passes throiigh tho 
l)roiitlieim, the Orkneys, and tlie Hebrides, and reaches tho 
American coast just north of Newfoundland. South of 
this the frecjiuuiey dimiuislies rather rapidly. At Edin- 
biirgli the annual average is 30, at York 10, in Normandy 
5 ; while at Gibraltar the average is about 1 in ten years. 

These curves, whicli Prof. Fritz calls isoc/i a smelly are 
nearly normal to the niagmjtii; meridians, and bear a close 
relation to tho curves of < qual magnetic inclination, especi- 
ally with those laid dowui hy Haiisli'cn in 1730, while they 
noticeably diverge in some })laces from ihosi; of Sabine of 
1840. I'hey also apiu'oximate to the isobiiric curves of 
Beliouwr, and l^rof. Fritz ri?inarks that the curves of greater 
frequency tend towards the region of lowest ntinos]»heric 
jiressure. It is not unlikely that there may be such a 
connection, since IVof. Airy has showed a relation between 
barometric and magnetic disturbances. 

It will be noticed that, eastward from England, the 
isocdiasmic curves tend rajiidly nortliw'ard, Areluingel being 
only on the same auroral ])aiallel as Newcastle. I'rol. 

Fritz pioints out that they bear some relation to tin; limit 
of perpetual ice, tending most southward where, as in 
North America, the ice limit comes furthest south, lie 
al.so endeavours to (‘stablish some connection betw'cen the 
])ei*io(ls of maximum of unrone and tliose of the formation 
of ice, and considers ice as one (»f the most ini] lortant local 
causes which influence their distribution. He (juotes a 
curious fact mentioned liy several Arctic voyagers, that 
aurora was most frequently seen when oj)en water was in 
sight, and usually rather in the direction of the water than 
of tlie magnetic nortli. In this connection it may be w ell 
to remind our readers that the water of tho Aictic regions 
is alw'ays warmer than the ice fields, and must cause 
upw ard currents of damp air. For the southern hemispliere 
there are not yet sufficient observations to make any 
determination of geographical distribution. 

With regard to distribution in time Loomis and Fritz Distnlm 
and Wolf have shown that there are periodical maxima 
about every ten or eleven years, and that these maxima 
coincide both with those of sun siiots, and of magnetic 
disturbance. The following are Fritz and Wolf’s dates of 
maxima : — 


Bun Spots. 

Aurorte. 

Sun Spots. 

Aurorse. 

1708 

1707 

1788 

1788 

1718 

1721 

1804 

1804 

1728 

1728 

1817 

1816 

1739 

1738 

1830 

1830 

1760 

1749 

183f 

1839 

1761 

1760 

1848 

1848 

1770 

1769 

1860 

1860 

1779 

1779 

1871 

1872 
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Tlio annexed chart from Prof. Loomis’s paper {Sill, 
Jour., April 1873) shows, in a very striking manner, the 
corresiMjndence of aurorae, magnetic variation, and sun- 


spot area since 1776. It is not improbable that there may 
also be changes of longer period which our observations 
are yet insufficient to determine. 



Animal dis- It; lias I’roquently bticii stated that tluj aurora returned 
trilmLinii. ])c,riodically on c-ortaiu days in the same manner as meteors. 

On tlio 3il of February brilliant auronu occurred in 
1750 and 1809, and on the 4th in 1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, and 1871; on the 13th February in 1575, 
1821, 1822, 1805, and 1807; on the 6th March in 1716, 
1777, 1843, 1807, and J808; on the 9lh Heptoinber in 
1770, 1827, 18.35, 1800, 1808, 1872; and on the 29tli in 
1828, 1810, 1851, 1852, 1870, and 1872, This conclu- 
sion, however, is not sLijifJorted by systematic invt\stigation. 
A con.sid(n'al)Jc catalogue of aurora) was divided intodecen- 
niiil periods, and it was found that the maxima of one 
])eiiod rarely coincided witli tlioso of others, and that the 
larger the number of years taken into account the less 
jiroiuinent the maxima ajqieared, — evident [uoof that they 
w(!re only accidental. It may be, however, that if only 
])n)ininent aiirorie liad boon considered, more periodicity 
might liave been found, or that the periodicity is constant 
for very short periods only. 

Altliongli no daily ])eriodicity can be affirmed, there are 
two wt‘ll-niarlo*d annual maxima in March and October, 
of widt h the latter is the greater, and two 3idniiua — the 
greater in duiui and the less in .lanuary. Jii this resj)ect 
the aurora dillers fi-om the sporadic meteors, wldcli have a 
maximum in autumn ami a minimum in spring. It also 
differs from meteors in the hours of its appearance, the 
former being most fretjuent before and the latter after 
midnight. 

^leteoric Although the electric hypothesis is the one generally 
hyijothcsis. accepted by scientitic men, it is only fair to allude to one 
that has been recently proj)03ed indej)endently by Dr 
Zehfuss {Phi/sikaluche Theorif, Adel man, Frankfort) and 
by 11. J. H. Cronernan of Groningen {Astrommiische 
Nachricliten, No. 2010-2012). According to this view, the 
light of the aurora is caused by clouds of ferruginous 
meteoric dust, v^ich is ignited by friction with the 
atmost>here. Groneman has sliown that these might l>e 
arranged along the magnetic curves by action of the earth’s 
magnetic force during their descent, and that their in- 


I fluence might ])roducc the observed magnetic disturbances. 

I The arches may be accounted for by the effects of pcrs])ec- 
tive on columns suddenly terminated at a uniform height 
by increase of atmospheric density, while the correspond- 
I cnees with iron lines in its spectiuni are sufficiently close 
to favour the idea. Ferruginous jiarticles have been found 
in the dust of the Polar regions (E. A. Nordeiiskiold, Jaf, 
Nach., 1874, § 154), but whether they are derived frt ni 
stellar space or from volcanic eruption is uncertain. Tl.e 
yearly and eleven-yearly ])eriodicity of aurone tends to 
supj)ort the theory, but it is a formidable difficulty that, 
wliilo shooting stars are more frequent in tlie morning, or 
on the face of the earth which is directed forwards in ifa 
orbit, the reverse is the ca.se with aurora). Groneman 
meets this difficulty by su])posing that in the first case the 
velocity may be too great to allow of arrangement by the 
earth’s magnetic force, and that, consequently, only diffused 
light can be j>roduced. He accounts for its iinfrequency 
in e<juatorial regi(.)ns by the weakness of the earth’s 
magnetic force, and the fact that, when it does occur, tlio 
columns must be parallel to the earth’s surface. Without 
pronouncing in favour of this hypothesis, it must be 
admitted that it furnishes a plausible ex])lanation of tho 
jffieiioiuenon, althougli wo have no evidence that meteoric 
dust, even if it exists, w^oiild produce the observed sf)cctrum, 
and, as has been already remarked, the iron coincidences 
are of little weight. 

Although we must confess that the causes of the aurora 
are very inq>erfectly explained, wa*. may hope that the rapid 
progress which the last few years have witnessed in bringing 
terrestrial magnetism under tho domain of cosmical laws 
may soon be extended to the aurora, and that w^e shall seo 
ill it fresh evidence that the same forces wffiich cause 
hurricanes in the solar atmosphere thrill sympathetically 
to the furthest planets of our system in waves, not only of 
light and heat, but of magnetism and electricity. 

The following is a list of the most important papers, treatises, and Bibli 
works on this subject : — Berlin Mem. 1710, i. 131 ; Halley, Bhil, grapl 
Trans. 1716, 1719, xxix. 406, xxx. 584 j Heame, Phil, Tram., xxx. 
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1107 ; Langworth, Huxhara, Hallet, and Callendrini, PhU, Tram. 
xxxiv 182, 150 j Mairan, Traitide V Aurore BoriaU^ 1733, 1764 ; 
Weidler, i>e -Aurora Boreali, 4to; Wargentin, PhiL Trans. 1751, p. 
126 1762, p. 169, 1763, p. 86 ; Bergmann, Bdiw. Ahh., 200, 251 ; 
Wiedeburg, UeherdU K&rdlichter, 8vo, Jena, 1771 ; Hiipsch, Untcr- 
guchung des NordlicHs, 8vo, Colomie, 1778 ; Van Swindon, Uemeil 
ds M<^noircSf Hague, 1784 ; Cavollo, Phil. Trans. 1781, p. 820 ; 
Wilke “ Von den Neueeten Erklamiigeii doa Nordlichts, Sch\ocd‘ 
isches Jte., 8vo, Wiamar, 1783 ; Hey, Wollaston, Hutehinaon, 
Franklin, Pigott, and Cavendish, Phil. Trans. 1790, pp. 32, 47, 101 ; 
l)sAton'9 hfftrxnvlooM 1793, pp. 64, 153 ; Ghiminello, 

“OnaLuminous Arch.,” /SV\ Ital., vii. 153; Loomis, “ Electrical 
and Magnetic Relations,” Jour. 2d. ser., xxxii. 324, xxxiv. 34, 
Se.pt. 1870 ; on ‘‘Catalogue, Goog. dist., Sun sjKita,” Ac., ibul.t 3d 
ser. V. 245, Ac.; B. V. Mai-sh, “ Electrical Theory,” ibUl.^ 3d. scr., 
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AURUNGlBi-D, or AurangAbad, a city of India, in 
tliej;iativo state of Haidardbiid, or the Nizam’s doiniiiiotis, 
situated in 19” 51' N. lat., and 75° 21' PI long., 138 mile.s 
from Puna, 207 from Bombay via Piina, and 270 from 
Ilaidartlbdd. It was founded about the year 1620, under 
the name of Gurka, by Malik Ambar, an Aby.ssinian, who 
had risen from the condition of a slave to great influence. 
Subsequently it became the capital of the Moghul conquests 
in the soutli of India. Aurungzebo rajido it the seat of his 
government during his viceroyalty of the Deccan, and gave 
it the name of Aurungabdd. It thu.s grew into the prin- 
cipal city of an extensive province of the samo iiiime, 
stretching westward to the sea, and comi)rehending ne.arly 
the whole of the territory now comprised witliin the northern 
division of the presidency of Ikmibay. Aurungdbdd long 
continued to be the capital of the succession of potentate.^ 
bearing the modern title of Nizdin, after tliose chiefs be- 
came independent of Delhi. They abandoned it subse- 
quently, and transferred their capital to Haidardlald, 
when the town at once began to decline. It is now greatly 
fallen from its ancient grandeur. The city is but half- 
peopled, and is half in ruins, presenting everywhere the 
melancholy appearances of desertion and decay. The popu- 
lation is, however, still considerable, and in the bdzar, 
which is very extcn.sive, various rich commodities, particu- 
larly silks and shawls, are cxpo.sed for sale. 'J'he walls of 
the town are similar in their construction to tho.so of all 
the other cities in this quarter of India, being rather low, 
with round towers. 

AURUNGZEBE, one of the greatest of the Moghul 
emperors of Hindustan, was the third son of Shah Jelmn, 
and was born in October 1618. His original name, 
Mahomet, was changed by his father, witli whom he was 
a favourite, into Aurungzebe, meaning ornament of the 
throne, and at a later time lie assumed the additional titles 
of Mohi-eddin, reviver of religion, and Alam-gir, compieror 
of the world. At a very early age, and throughout his 
whole life, lie manifested profound religious feeling, perhaps 
instilled into liini in the course of his education under some 
of the strictest Mahometan doctors. He was employed, 
while very young, in some of his father’s expeditions into 
the country beyond the Indus, gave promise of considerable 
military talents, and was aiqjointed to the command of an 
army directed against the Usbeks. In this cairqiaign he 
was not completely successful, and soon after was trans- 
ferred to the army engaged in the Deccan. Hero* he 
gained several victories, and in conjunction with the 
famous general, Meer Jurnla, who had deserted from 
the king of Golconda, ho seized and plundered the town 
of Haidardbdd, wJiich belonged to that monarch. His 
father’s express orders prevented Aurungzebe from follow- 
ing up this success, and, not long after, the sudden and 
alarming illness of Shah Jehan turned his thoughts in 
another direction. Of Sliah J ehaii’s four sons, the eldest, 


Dara, a bravo and honourable prince, but disliked by 
the Mussulmans on account of Ills liberality of thought, laid 
a natural right to the throne. Accordingly, on the illiie.ss 
of his father, he at once seized the reins of government and 
establislied himself at Delhi. The second son, Soojali, 
governor of Bengal, a dissolute and sensual prince, wa.s dis- 
satisfied, and raised an army to dispute the throne with Dara. 
The keen eye of Aurungzebe saw in this conjuncture of 
events a favourable opi)ortuiiity for realising his own am- 
bitious schemes. His religious exereise.s and temperate 
habits gave him, in popular estimation, a great superiority 
over Ills bn)thers, but he was too politic to i>ut forward his 
claims openly. He made overtures to his younger brother 
Murad, governor of Guzerafr, representing that neither of 
their elder brothers was worthy of the kingdom, that he 
himself had no temporal ambition, and desired only to 
place a fit monarcli on tlie throne, and then to devote 
himself to religious exercises and make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He therefore proposed to unite his force.s to those 
of Murad, who would thus liavo no difiiciilty in making 
himself imuster of the em]>irc while the two ehler brotliers 
were divided by their own strife. Murad was cuin[>letcly 
deceived by these crafty rcj)re8entationH, and at once 
accepted the offer. Their united armies then moved iiortli- 
ward. Meanwhile Shall Jehan had recovered, and though 
Dara re.signed the crown he liad seized, the other brotliers 
professed not to Vielieve in tlieir futlier’s recoveiy, and still 
pre.s.sed on. Soojah was defeated by Dara’s son, but the 
imiierial forces under Jesswunt Singh were completely 
routed by the united armies of Aurungzebe and Murad. 
Dara in person took the field against liis brothers, but was 
defeated and eompolhxl to fiy. Aurungzebe then, by a 
clever stroke of policy, seized the |>erson of his father, and 
threw him into confinement, in wliieli he was kept for the 
remaining eight yeans of his life. Murad was soon removed 
by assassination, and the way being thus cloured, Aurung- 
zebe, with afiected reluctance, a.scended tJie throne in 
August 1658. He quickly freed himself from all otlier 
competitors for tho imperial power. Dara, 'snIio again in- 
vaded Guzerat, was defeated and closely pursued, and was 
given up by the native chief with wliom he had taken refuge. 
He was brouglit to Delhi, exhibited to the people, and 
OJisassinated. S(K)jah, who had been a second time defeated 
m^ar Allahabad, was attacked l)y the imjierial forces under 
Meer Juinla and Mahomet, Aurungzebe’s eldest son, who, 
however, deserted and joined his uncle. Soojah was 
defeated and fled to Aracan, where he perlslied ; Afalioinet 
was captured, tJirown into the fortress of Gwalior, and died 
after seven years’ confinciiieiit. No similar contest dis- 
turbed Auruijgzebe’s long reign of forty six years, which 
has been celebrated, though with doubtful justice, as the 
most brilliant iieriod in the history Hindustan. The 
empire certainly w’as wealthy and of enormous extent, for 
there were successively added to it tho rich kingdoms of 
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Baj.iporo and Golconda, and the barren province of Assam, 
but it was internally decaying, and ready to crumble away 
bef«)re the first vigorous assault. Two causes princip.ally 
had tended to weaken the Moghul power. The one was tlio 
intense bigotry and intolerant policy of Aurungzcbe, which 
hud alienated the Hindus and roused tlie fierce animosity 
of the haughty lUjjiuts. Tlio other was the rise and rapid 
growth of the Maliratta power. IJiuler their able leader, 
8evaji, tliese daring freebooters plundered in every direc- 
tion, nor could all Anrungzcjbe’s ellbrts avail to subdue 
them. At the close of the long conteMts between them, tho 
Moghul i)owor was weak«;r, tln^ Maliratta stronger than 
at lirst, Still tlie personal ability and influeneo of the 
emiieror were sidlicient to keirp jiis realms intact during 
Ids own life. His last years wore enibittiTod by remorse, 
by gloomy fondMulings, and by constant susjiieion, for lio 
had always lieen in tlie liabit cd employing a system of 
es|M(>nage, and only tlien exjierieneed its evil effects. lie 
died, on the 21st J'ebriuiry 1707, at Ahmadnagar, wldlo 
engaged on an extensive but uiifurtiiiiate expedition against 
the ]\luhraMaH. 

A USdl I WITZ, or Osvvi koim, a town in CJulicia, Austria, 
on tlie riglit bank of the Sida, a tributary of the Wechsel, 
3.'J niil(*s VV.S.W. of Cracow. It has a [) 0 |mlation of up- 
wards of .‘1800, and carries on a trade in salt. Previous to 
the first partition of Poland in 1773, it was tho seat of a 
dukedom, which had been united by Higismund Augustus 
witli the duchy of Zator in loOI. 

AlJtSClJLTA'I’ION' {amcidtare^ to listcm), u term in 
modicuiie, aiijilied to the method emjiloyed by jihysiciaiis 
for determining, l.»y the sense of hearing, the condition of 
(‘(M'taiii internal organs. TJie ancient jiliysicians apjiear to 
have [uuclised a kind of auscultation, liy w'hich they were 
iililo to detect the ])resenco of air or fluids in the cavities 
of the chest and alidomeu. Still no gimeral application 
of this method of investigation was resorted to, or was 
indeed ])OHsil)le, till the lulvamns of tln^ study of anatomy 
led to correct ideas regarding the locality, structure, and 
uses of the various organs of the body, and to tho altera- 
tions produced in thiMii by disease. In 17(51 Auenbrugger 
of Vienna introduced tho art of jiercnssion in reference 
more esjKuaally to diseases of the chest. This consisted 
in ta|»|»iiig with the fingers tlui siirfac(‘ of tlie body, so as 
to elicit sounds by which the comparative resonance of the 
siihjacent jiarts or organs might bo estimated. Aiiem 
bniggcr s nii^tlnxl attracted butlittle attention, till (Jorvisart, 
in 1808, deiiionstrated its great jiractical imporUinco ; 
and then its eniploynient in the diagnosis of affections of 
the chest soon became general. Percussiou was originally 
practised in the manner aliove mentioned {immediate per- 
l)ut subse(picntly the method of mediate perms- 
was introiliuuid by Piorry, and is that now largely 
adopted. It is accoinjilLsheil by placing upon the spot to 
be examimMl some solid sulistance named a pleximeter 
(stroke-measurer), u|>ou whicli the ja'icussion strokes are 
made either with tho fingers or with a small hammer tipped 
with india-rul)ber. Tdie ]»leximeter consists of a thin oval 
|)ioce of ivory ; but one or more fingers of the left liand 
aj>pliod flat U|>ou the part answer eijually well, and this is 
tlio method which most jdiysiciaus adoi)t. Percussion must 
be regarded as a ru'cessary part of auscultation, jiarticu- 
larly in relation to tho examination of the cliest ; for 
tlio physician wdio has made himself acHiuainted with the 
normal condition of that part of tlie body in reference to 
percussion is thus alilo to recognise by the ear alterations 
of resonanco [uxKliiced by diseiise. IJiit percussion alone, 
h iwever important in diagnosis, eould manifestly convey 
only limited and unperfect information, for it could never 
iinlicate the nature or extent of functional disturbance, or 
distinguish between different forms of disease, even in 


those organs which it had proved to be in an abnormal 
condition, while in other cases, and notably in many affec- 
tions of the heart, it could afford no assistance whatever. 

In 1819 the distinguished French physician, Laennec, 
introduced tlie method of auscultation by means of the 
stethoscope tho chest, and ctkottou, to examine), 

with which his name stands permanently associated. For 
some time previously, jihysicians, more especially in the 
hospitals of Paris, liad been in the habit of applying tho 
car over tho region of the heart for the purpose of listening 
to the sounds of that organ, and it wjis in tho employment 
of this method that Laennec conceived tlie idea that these 
sounds might be better conveyed through the medium of 
some solid liody interposed between his ear and the 
patient’s chest. He accordingly, by way of experiment, 
rolled up a rjuiro of jiapor into tho form of a cylinder and 
applied it in the manner just mentioned, when he found, 
us he states, that ho was iililo to perceive the action of tho 
lieart more distinctly than ho liad ever been able to do by 
tlio immediate npjilication of liis ear. He thence inferred 
that not merely tlie heart’s sounds, but also those of other 
organs of the chest might bo brought within rcucli of the 
ear by some such instrument, and he, therefore, had con- 
structed tho wooden cylinder, or stethoscope, which bears 
his name. This consisted of a cylindrical piece of wood, 
about 12 indies long, with a narrow perforation from end 
to end, the extremity for a])[)lying to tlie chest having a 
movable ])iece of conical form fitting into tlie cylinder, 
wJiich was witlidrawn by tlie physician while listening to 
tlie sounds of respiration, tlie complete instrument being 
used for examining the sounds of tho voice and those of 
the heart. Tliis instrument, thoiigli rendered portable by 
being made to screw into two lialves, was inconveniently 
large and lieavy, and was subsecpiently modified by Piorry 
to tho form now generally used of a thin narrow cylinder 
of about 7 indies long, with an expansion at one end for 
applying to the duist, and a more or less flattened surface 
at the other for tlie car of the listeiKT. Having ascertained 
by careful observation the sounds elicited on auscultation 
of the liealtliy diesi, Laennec studied the modifications of 
these a.s iirodiicod by disease; and by comparing cases 
with one another, and especially by investigating the state 
of tho affected jiarts aftt'r death, ho was able, in his cele- 
brated Traite de 1' jUm'uUation imdiate^ to lay the founda- 
tion for a rational system of diagnosis of the great classes 
of pulmonary and luvirt coinjilainls. It does not, liow- 
ever, appear to be tho ease, as Laennec sii])posed, that 
mediate auscu/tafdm by the stethosccpo is superior in an 
acoustic jioiiit of view to inmediate auscultaJiari by tho 
unaided ear. On the contrary, sounds are heard louder by 
the latter than by tho former method. Nevertheless, tlie 
stethoscope possesses spt'dal advantages, among the chief 
of whicli are tluit by its use [larticular areas can be ex- 
amined and c()m])ared with greater accuracy ; that it can 
be iip[iied to all j>arts of the chest ; and that it can be used 
in all cases where, from the sex or the bodily condition of 
the patient, the direct ap]>lication of the ear is inadmissible. 
On the other hand, immediate auscultation is to be preferred 
in tho examination of young children, who are readily 
frightened by tho sight, and still more by tho pressure 
upon them, of the stethoscope. 

The wJiolo subject of auscultation has been greatly 
elaborated since tlio time of Laennec, and while some of 
his opinions have been found to reijuire modification, con- 
tinued investigation only serves more clearly to demonstrate 
tlie value of this metJiod of diagnosis, and to elicit fresh 
and more accurate results from its employment. Although 
much remains to bo done in the way of the correct inter- 
pretation of the phenomena observed in auscultation, yet 
the fucts already established are among the most important 
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acquisitions in the whole domain of practical medicine. 
The numerous diseases affecting the lungs can now be 
recognised and discriminated from each other with a 
precision which, but for auscultation and tlie stethoscope, 
would have been altogether unattainable, a })oint wliicli 
bears most intimately upon the treatment of this great and 
common class of ailments. The same holds good in the 
case of the heart, whose varied and often couiplex forma 
of disease can, by auscultation, be identified with striking 
accuracy. But in addition to these its iiiain uses, auscul- 
tation is found to render great assistance in the investiga- 
tion of many obscure internal aflections, such as anourisiiis 
and certain diseases of the oesophagus and stomach. To 
the accoucheur the stethoscope yields valuable aid in the 
detection of some forms of uterine tumours, and especially 
in the diagnosis of pregnancy, — the auscultatory evidence 
alforded at a particular stage l)y the sounds of the fwtal 
heart being by far the most reliable of the many signs of 
that condition. (j. o. a.) 

AUSONIUS, Decimus Magnus, a Homan poet of the 
4th century, was the son of an eminent physician, and born 
at Burdigala {Bordeaux) about 310 A.D. His education 
WMS conducted with unusual care, either because his genius 
was very iiromising, or because the scheme of liis nativity, 
w hicli had been cast by his maternal grandfatlicr, was 
found to ]»romise great fame and udvancenicnt. lie made 
extraordinary ]>rogross in classical learning ; and, after 
completing his studies at Toulouse, he jjractised for a time 
at the bar in liis native place. At the age of tliirty ho 
became a tou(.her of grammar, and soon afterwards was 
])romoted to tlie professorship of ilietoric. In this oHice he 
acquired so great a reputation that ho was ap[)ointed pre- 
ce])tor to (Iratiau, the Emperor Yulcntiiiiau’s son. The 
rcAvards and honours conferred on him for the faithful 
discharge of Ids duties, prove the truth of Juvenal’s 
maxim — that when Eortune pleases she can raise a man 
from the humble rank of rhetorician to the dignity of 
consul, lie was a}»puinted consul by the Emperor Gratian 
in tlie year 379, after liaving filled other important offices ; 
for besides the dignity of ejua'stor, to wldch he had been 
nominated by Vulentinian, he was made iiriefect of Latiuni, 
of Libya, and of Gaul, after that prince’s <leath. His 
speecli, returning thanks to Gratian on Ids ]»romotion to the 
consulsliip, is a good specimen of high-flown rhetorical 
flattery. TJie time of Ids death is uncertain, but he was 
alive in 388, ami jn'obably survived till aliout 394. From 
references in his works he appears to have been a convert 
to Christianity. 

Of his prose writings, there arc extant the Actio ad Gralmnim, 
the Pcrwche (or suinmarios) in Ilimimn ct Odi/ssmm, and oih^ or two 
of tlie EpiMokv., The iirincinal pieces in verae are the Epigram.mMa, 
801110 of which are extremely felicitous ; the Parmtalia and Com- 
menmratio I^rqfesaoruin Bnrdiyalcnsium^ wliieli give interesting 
details concerning his relations and literary friends ; the Epislohr ; 
and, finally, the Jdyllm, a collection of twenty small poeiiis, ilic most 
famous of which are the Cmio NupimlLSj au obscene selection of lines 
from Virgil, and the Mo$ella, a deaciiptive ]K»cm on the river 
Moselle, containing some good passages. Ansoiiius was rather a 
man of letters than a ]>oet ; his wide reading 8upj)lied liim with 
materials for verso, hut his works exhibit no traces of a true pcKdic 
spirit; even his vemfiesation, though ingenious, is frequently defec- 
tive. The best editions of liis works are those of Tollius (Amster- 
dam, lf)69), and Soucliay (Paris, 1730), and tlie llijiontine (1785). 
The MoscUa has been edited seiiamtely hy Bcickiiig (1828, 1842). 

AUSPICIA. See Augurs. 

AUSSIO, Aussyknai), or Labkm, a town of Austria, in 
Bohemia, situated in a mountainous district, at the con- 
fluence of the Bila and the Elbe. It carries on a large 
manufacture of w’oolleii wares, linen, paper, <fcc. Its chemi- 
cal works alone give enqdoyment to 500 operatives, and 
about 600 boats are annually built in its yards. Besides 
a considerable trade in grain, fruit, mineral-waters, and 


wood, there is a large export of coal from the neighbouring 
mines. Aussig, once strongly fortified, was destroyed by 
the Hussites in 1426, burned down in 1583, and caj)tured 
by the Swedes in 1639. Population, 10,933. 

AUSTEN, Jane, one of the most distinguished modern 
British novelists, was born December 16, IVTT), at the 
parsonage of Steventon, in Hampshire, t»f whicli place her 
father was for many years rector. Her life was singularly 
tranquil and void of incident, so that but few facts are 
known concerning her from which an idea of her character 
can be formed. She w'as tall and attractive in pei’son, and 
of an extremely kind and gentle dispositiuii. Under her 
father’s care she received a sound education, tliough she 
had few of the modern accomplishments. Slie had a fair 
acquaintance W'ith English literutuie, lier favourite a uihors 
being Ilichardson, Johnson, Cowper, and Crubbe ; she 
knew French well and Italian slightly, Lad some taste for 
music, and was noted for her skill in needlework. She 
was a particular favourite with all her younger relatives, 
especially on account of her wx>Mderful j)ow'er of extem- 
porising long and circumstantial narratives. At a very 
early age she seems to have begun to exercise her faculty 
for composition, and w rote several short tales and frag- 
ments of larger works, some of which liave been found 
among her ]>apcrs. Tliese first essays arc WTitten in a 
remarkably pure and vigorous style, and me not uiiw'ortliy 
of her later reputation. In 1790 lur first large w'ork, 
rrkle and Prejudice^ w’as begun and cum)>leted in about 
ten months ; Sense and Sensibilitt/ and Korihanejer Abbey 
W'cre wuittcii soon after, during 1797 and 1798, Many 
years ela]>sed before these works were )>nblish('d, for the 
first attenij)ts to introduce them to Ihe pul)lic were badly 
received. Pride and Prejudice was summarily rejected 
by Mr Gadell ; NoytJuvufer Abbey was sold for £10 to a 
Bath publisher, but was nev(.*r ])nnted, and, many years 
after, was bought back by tlie autlior. J^'i*om 1801 to 
1805 the Austen family resided in Bath, tliey tlien removed 
to Southaiujdon, and finally, in 1809, settled at Cluiwton. 
There Miss Austen, wdio for some years liad written 
nothing, resumed her ])eii, and began to ])re])are for 
]>ublication Jjer early novels. Sense and Sensibility W’as 
])ublislied in 1811, J*ride arid Prejud ice \\\ 1813, Mansfield 
Park in 1814, Emma in 1816. These four WHU’e aiujiiy moiis. 
Eurthauf/cr Abbey and Persuasion a])j>earod togcitlier under 
Miss Austen’s name in 1818, after her death. Early in 
1816 her health had begun to give WM.y ; lior strengtli 
gradually declined, and on the 18th July 181 7, she died at 
Winchester, w hither she luul removed for change of air and 
scenery. Bhe w^as buried in the catliedral of that town. 

Miss Austen’s works at the time <»f their appearance 
were on the wheJo a\ ell received, and brought her consider- 
able reputation, — more, indeed, than she had lierself antici- 
pated; but their full merits W'ere not tlien so generally 
recognised os tliey have since lieen. Tlie novels most popular 
at that time belonged to the class of w hich Mrs Badclilfe’s 
IJdolpho, Godwin’s Acoa or Caleb Williams, and lAWvis’s 
Monk are the best known representatives. Against this 
style of fiction Miss Austen from the first set her face; 
she Lad a remarkably keen scuise of Lumour, and the 
ludicrous asgiect of those thrilling incidents, mysterious 
situations, and unnatural cliaracters, jiresented itself very 
strongly to her mind. Kortkanger Abbey, one of her 
earliest jiroductions, is a clever and well-sustained parody 
on romances of this typo. 81io did not, however, confine 
herself to mere negative criticism, but resolved to show 
that the interest of readers could i»e reused and sustained 
by a story absolutely free from the Avhole machinery of 
romance and exaggerated sentiment, but presenting an 
accuiately-drawm picture of quiet, natural life. This task 
she accomplished with complete success ; she w^as the first 
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to introduce the novel of domestic life, and her writings are 
still the hast siwciinerw of that class of fiction. it could 
hardly ho expected that Huch works would become imiiie- 
diat(ily iioptilar; tlio characters, the motives of action, and 
the plot itself were too ordinary, one may say too conimun- 
place, to appeal strongly to the sympathies of the general 
miss of readers. Her colours were not showy enough to 
strike the vulgar eye. It is j)robahle, indeed, that her 
almirers will always be few in number; for not only does 
it nvjuire a somewhat cultivated taste to ajipreciate the 
iMre skill with which the scanty materials of her biles are 
handled, but the author’s cxjxsrienco of life was so limited 
that h(ir works arci entirely wanting in certain elements — 
such as depth of fooling and broadtli of sympathy — which 
arc indisjiensablo l)oforo a work of liction can exercise any 
considerable iriHuonco on the jmf»li(j mind. 

TIi (5 fram'iwork in miarly all Miss Austen’s novels is the 
Harnc, taken as they an^ from ordinary English middle-class 
life ; her characters are in no way distinguished l>y any 
nnn irkahle <pialities, thiiy are such persons as one would 
nvulil y expect to meet in every-day life ; the ] dot is exceed- 
ingly sini]>l<‘., Jind the incidents, never rising above the level 
of the most (S)mmon-]>l;i(;e occurrences, How naturally from 
tlie characters of t he actors. In the hands of most writers 
such materials would iufallibly become monotonous and 
tinisome ; but fi-om any danger of this Miss Austen is com- 
pletely frtMid by her wonderful power of exciting interest 
in the ‘‘ invf)lvements and feelings of ordinary life,” and 
tlm skill with which, by a series of impercejatible but 
cllectivo touches, she discriminates lier cliaracters, rounds 
th(5iii off, and mak(5s them Htand out from tlio canvas real 
and living personages. Her gallery of jxjrtraits is cerbiinly 
small, and the siinu*, character api»ears over and over again, 
but emdi liguro is so distinctly drawn, and lias such marked 
individuality, that one is never struc-k with a sense of 
repetition. A warm a<lniirer of her works, Archbi.shop 
Wha-tely, lias compared them to the carefully-executed 
])ictures of tln^ Dutch scliool ; ]»erha])s the analogy of 
miniature ])ainting, suggested by the autlior herself, is 
more hap[)y and expressive. 

Miss Auston’s life has been written by her nephew, Rev. 
J. Aiisteii-Leigh (1870, 2(1 ed., 1871), who has also pub- 
lished some extracts from her ])a])ers, iru^luding a short 
tale, Ladf/ tSusaa, written in tlie form of letters ; a fnig- 
ment of a larger work called The ir«YAO«.s ; tlie first draft 
of acha]>t(W in J^ersuasion ; and the l)eginning of a novel, 
on which she was engaged at the time of her death. 

AITS riMlld rZ, a small town of Moravia, 12 miles 
E.S. E. of liriinn, (containing a inagnilicent jmlace belonging 
to the primee of Kamiitz-llititberg, and a beautiful church. 
It has been remhjred memorable by the great victory 
ol>t:iiuod in its vicinity, on the 2d Dtitceinher 1805, by the 
French under Napoleon, over the united forces of Austria 
and Russia under tlanr emperors. Eojudation, iH50. 

AUSTIN, John, one of the ablest English writers on 
jurisprudence, was horn on the ihl March 1790. At an 
early ago ho entered the army, and passed five years in 
military service. Ho then retired, aj>j)lied himself to the 
study of law, and was called to the bar in 1814. His 
powers, though admirably adajjted for grasping the funda- 
ment il i>rinci|)les of law, were not of a nature to render 
him successful in legal practice. Ills health, too, was 
delicate, and in 1825 he resigned active employment at the 
bar. In the following year, liowever, he was apjKunted to 
the chair of juris[>ruden(ce in the newly-founded London 
university. He iijjmediatoly crossed over to Germany to 
j)repare himself for his new duties, and at Ronn becamo 
ac(piainted with some of the most eminent German jurist. 
His lectures wore at first attended by a number and a class 
of students quite beyond his anticipations. Among his 
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I hearers were such men as Lord Romilly, Sir Q. C. Lewis^ 
and J. S. Mill. From Mill’s notes some of the lectures 
were afterwards published, and he has given an admirable 
account of Austin in his Dusertations (vol. iii.) But it 
soon became apparent that there would be no steady demand 
for training in the science of law, which, though useful, waa 
not of immediate utility in practice. Under these circum- 
stances Austin, who was almost too conscientious in regard 
to his own work, thought it right to resign the chair in 
1832. An attempt to institute lectures at the Inner 
Tc^mple also failed, and, as his health was delicate, he 
retired to Boulogne, where he remained for nearly two 
years. In 1837 he acted as royal commissioner in Malta, 
and discharged the duties of that office most efficiently. 
The next ten years wore spent in travelling on the Con- 
tinent, as the state of his health hardly permitted hijn to 
reside in England. I'ho Revolution of 1848 drove him 
from Paris, and on his return to England he settled at 
Wey bridge, in Surrey, where ho remained till his death in 
l)eceml)er 1859. Austin wrote one or two pamphlets, but 
the chief work he published was his Province of Jurujmi- 
iience Determined (1832), a treatise on the relation between 
ethics and law, which gives a clear analysis of the notion 
of obligation, and an admirable statement of utilitarianism, 
theethical theory ado] )ted by the author. After liisdeath, his 
widow, Mrs Sarah Austin, piiblislied his Lectures on Juris- 
prudence; or, The Philosophy of Positive Law. These, com- 
bined with the Province, have been edited, under the same 
title, by Mr R. Campbell, and reached in 1875 a fiftli edition. 

AUSTIN, Bakau Taylok, translator and miscellaneous 
writer, was born in 1793. She was one of the Taylor 
family of Norwich, several of whose members had distin- 
guished themselves in the fields of literature and science. 
She was the youngest child of lier family, received a liberal 
and solid education at home, chiefly from her mother, and 
liad the advantage, too, of enjoying in lier father’s house 
much intellectual society. She grew up a beautiful and 
cultivated woman, and in 1 820 became the 'unfe of John 
Austin, noticed above. They settled in London, and 
among the familiar visitors of their house were Bcntbam, 
the Mills (father and son), the Grotes, Romilly, Biiller, 
Sydney Smith, and other eminent men. She accoinjianied 
her husband in 1827 to Bonn, where they spent some 
months, and made acupiaintance with Niebuhr, Schlegel, 
Arndt, and other distinguished Gern ms. Slie afterwards 
lived some years in Germany and I iance, and was left a 
widow in Decemher 1859. Mrs Austin is best known as 
a singularly skilful translator of German and French 
works. In 1832 appeared lier version of the Travels of 
Prince Puckler Muskau. This was followed by Character- 
istics of Goethe from the German of Falk, History of 
the litformaiion in Germany and History of the Pojyes 
from the German of Ranke, and Dr Carove’s Story with- 
out an End. She contributed “ Travelling Letters ” and 
critical and obituary notices to the Alhenmum, edited the 
Memoir of Sydney Smith and her daughter Lady Duff 
Qoxdow’s Letters from Egypt, and for some years of her 
widowhood was occupied in arranging for publication her 
liusband’s Ijtciures on Jurisprudence. She was also author 
of Germany from 1760 to 1814, National Education, and 
Letters on Girls Schools. Mrs Austin died at Wey bridge 
in Surrey, 8th August 1867. 

AUSTRALASIA, one of the six great geographical 
divisions of the globe, is situated, as its name indicates, 
south of Asia, between the eejuator and 50** S. lat., and 110* 
and 180“ E. long. It comprises the island-continents of 
New Guinea, Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, and 
the conterminous archipelagoes of New Britannia, Solomon 
Islands, New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands, and New Cale- 
donia, which will be treated of under special headings. 
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A ustralia or new Holland, the largest island- 
continent of Australasia, is situated within 10“ 47' 
and 39“ 11' S. lat., and 113“ and 153“ 30' E. long. It 
measures 2500 miles in length from west to east, by 1 950 
milas in breadth from north to south, and contains an area 
of about 3,000,000 square miles — nearly the same as that 
of the United States of America, excilusivo of Alaska. It 
is surrounded on the west by the Indian Ocean, and on 
the east by the South Pacific. In the north it is separated 
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from New Guinea by Torres Strait, which is 80 miles 
broad, and from the Eastern Archipelago by Arafura Sea ; 
while on the south Bass Strait, 140 miles wide, separates 
it from Tasmania. The neighbouring colony of New 
Zealand lies 1200 miles opposite its south-east coast. 

Owing to its position at the antipodes of the civilised 
world, Australia has been longer a terra incognita than 
any other region of the same extent. Its first discovery 

f ’ \ involved in considerable doubt, from confusion of the 
ames which wore applied by the earlier navigators and 
geographers to the Australasian coasts. 

The ancients were somehow im2)ressed wuth the idea of 
a Terra Amtralu which was one day to bo revealed. The 
Phoenician mariners had pushed through the outlet of the 
Red Sea to eastern Africa, the Persian Gulf, and the coasts 
of India and Sumatra. But the geographer Ptolemy, in 
the 2d century, still conceived the Indian Ocean to bo an 
inland sea, bounded on the south by an unknowm land, 
which connected the Chersonesus Anrea (Malay Peninsula) 
with the promontory of Pramm in eastern Africa. Tliis 
erroneous notion prevailed in media0val Euroj>e, although 
some travellers like Marco Polo heard rumours in China 
of large insular countries to the south-east. 

The investigations of Mr 11. H. Major make it appear 
probable that the Australian mainland was known as 
‘‘Great Java ” to the Portu|^mae early in the 16th century ; 
and the following passage in the DeBcriptionis Ptoleniaicm 
Augment/nm of Cornelius Wytfiiet, printed at Louvain in 
1598, is perhaps the first distinct account that occurs of 
the ODuntry : — “The Australis Terra h the most southern 
of all lands, and is separated from New Guinea by a 


narrow strait. Its shores are hitherto but little known, 
since, after one voyage and another, that route has been 
deserted, and seldom is the country visited, unless when 
sailors are driven there by storms. The Australis Ttn^a 
begins at one or two degrees from the equator, and is 
ascertained by some to bo of so great an extent, that if it 
were thoroughly explored it would l)e regarded as a filth 
part of tlie world." 

It was in 1606 that Torres, with a ship conuriissioned 
by the Sjranish Government of Peru, parted from his com- 
panion Quiros (after their discovery of EspiriUi ^anto and 
the New Hebrides), and sailed from east to west through 
iho strait which bears his name; while in the same year 
the peninsula of Cape York was touched at by a vessel 
called the “ Duyfhen " or “ Dove" fjom the Dutch colony of 
Bantam in Java, but this vas understood at the time to 
form a part of the neighbouring island of New Guinea. 
The Dutch continued their attempts to €xi)lore the un- 
known land, sending out in 1616 the ship “ Endraght," com- 
manded by I)irk Ilartog, which sailed along the west coast 
of Australia from lat. 26“ 30' to 23“ S. This expedi- 
tion left on an islet near Shark’s Bay a record of its visit 
engraved on a tin plate, which W'as found there in 1801. 
The “ Pera ” and “ Arnhem,” Dutch vessels from Amboyna, 
in 1618 ex2)lored the Gulf of Cur|>entaria, giving to its 
westward 2)eninsiila, on the side op[>ositc to Cape York, 
the name of Arnhem Land. Tlie name of Cari)entaria was 
also bestowed on this vast gulf in coin]>]iinent to Peter 
(Carpenter, then governor of tJie Dutch East India Com- 
pany. In 1627 the “Gnldenc Zecquird," carrying Peter 
Nuyts to the embassy in Japan, sailed along the south 
<mast from Cai)0 Leeuwin, and sighted the whole shore of 
the Great Bight. But alike on the northern and soiitheru 
seaboard, the as2)ect of New Holland, as it was then called 
presented an uninviting appearance. 

An important era of discovery began with Tasman’s 
voyage of 1642. He, too, sailed from Batavia; but, first 
crossing the Indian Ocean to the Mauritius, lie descended 
to the 44th parallel of S. lat., recrossing that ocean to the 
east. By taking this latter course he reached the island 
which now bears his name, but which he called Van 
Diemen 8 Land, after the Dutch governor of Batavia. In 
1644 Tasman made another attempt, when he exi>lorcd 
the north-west coast of Australia, from Arnhem Land to 
the 22d degree of latitude, atiproaching the locality of 
Dirk Ilartog’s discoveries of 1616. He seems to have 
landed at Cai)e Ford, near Victoria River, also in Roebuck 
Bay, and again near Darnpier’s Archipelago. But the 
)io.stile attitude of the natives, whom he denounced as a 
malicious and miserable race of savages, prevented lus 
seeing much of the new country ; i nd for half a century 
after this no fresh discoveries w ere made. 

The English made their first appearance on the Austra- 
lian coast in 1688, when the north-western shores W'ere 
visited by the famous buccaneer Cajjtain William Dampier, 
wdio spent five weeks ashore near Roebuck Bay. A few years 
later (1697) the Dutch organised another exi)edition under 
Vlamingh, who, first touching at Swan River on the west 
coast, sailed northward to Shark’s Bay, wljere Hartog had 
been in 1616. Danquer, two years later, visited the same 
j)laco, not now as a roving adventurer, but with a commis- 
sion from the English Admiralty to punsue his Australian 
researches. This enterprising navi^tor, in the narrative 
of his voyages, gives an account of the trees, birds, and 
reptiles lie observed, and of his encounters witli the natives. 
But he found nothing to invite a long stay. There was 
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yet Jinotlier Dutch exploring squadron on that coast in 
1705, but the results were of little inqxirtance. 

It was Cai)tain (’ook, in his voyages from 1769 to 1777, 
wlio coininunicated the most important discoveries, and 
first ojKMiod to EurojKsan enterprise and settlement tie 
Australasian coasts. In command of the bark “Endeavour,” 
570 tons burden, and carrying 85 jiersoiis, amongst wlioni 
were Rir Josejih Banks and Dr Rolander, returning from 
the Royal Society’s expedition to observe the transit of 
Venus, Cook visited both New Zealand and New South 
Wales, lie came upon the Australian nminland in A]>ril 
1770, at a point named after Lieutenant Hicks, who first 
sighted it, on the sliore of (jipjm’ Land, Victoria, 8. hit. 
38", E. long. 148" 53'. From tljis ])oiiit, in a cofisting 
Vf)yage not witliout jicril when enbingled in the barrier 
reefs of coral, the little vessel made its way iqi the whole 
length of tin; eastern side of Australia, rounding Cajie 
York, and crossing Torres Strait to New Guinea. In his 
second expedition of Australasian discovery, which was sent 
out in 1773, Cook’s sliip, the “Resolute,” started in com- 
[Kiny with the “ Adventai*e,” commanded by (kptain Fur- 
jieaux. The two vessels separated, and Ccjok went to New 
Zealand, while Furmsiux examined some jiarts of Tasmania 
and Rass Strait. The third voyage of (kiok brought him, 
in 1777, both to Tasmania and to New Zealand. 

Next to (yook, twisnty or thirty years after his time, tin? 
naim'S of Iktss and Flinders are justly honoured for con- 
tinuing the work of maritime dis<!overy he Inul so ‘wcdl 
begun. To their courageous and persevering elTorts, begun 
jit tlnur jirivate risk, is due the e,orrect deUTininatioii of 
ih(^ shape both of Tasmania and the neighbouring con- 
tinent. The Fremdi admiral ]<jitr(‘casteaux, in 1792, 
hail madi^ a careful examination of thi^ inlets at the south 
of Tasiuania, and in liis ojiinlon the opening lietweeii 
Tasmania and Australia was only a (lee]i bay. It was 
Bass who (liscoveri'd it to b(.‘ a, liroad strait, with numerous 
small ishimls. (taptain Flinders survived Ids friend Bas.s, 
having bemi assoeiated Avitli him in 1798 in this and other 
useful iid vi'iitures. Minders afterwards made a complete 
survey in detail of all the Australian (toasts, excejit the 
W'est and north west. He was captured, Imwever, by the 
French during tlie war, and delidned a jaisoner in Mauri- 
tius for seven y(?ars. 

Th(‘ shores of what is now the jirovinee of Victoria were 
(^xjilorcd in 18()() l)y (yuplain Grant, and in 1802 by 
Lieutenant ]\lur?-ay, when the spacious ]and-lock<*d Viay of 
Fort I’hillij) was discovered. New Soutli Walivs had already 
lioen colonised, and the town of Sydney founded at Port 
Jackson in 1788. West Australia- had Jong remained 
neglected, but in 183>7, after tlii^ settlement at Swan 
Hivin’, a series of coast surveys was comiiKniced in H.M.S. 
“ Beagle.” ’riiese were continued from 1 839 to 1843 liy ^Ir 
Stokes, and funiishtiil au exact knowledge of tlie western, 
north- western, and north erii shores, iiieluiliiig four large 
rivei’s. 

Inland Exjtloration. — 31io geographical position of the 
Australian coutiuent had now l)een auliicieiitly determined, 
and what remained for discovery Avas sought, not as hitherto 
by coasting along its shores and bays, but by striking into 
the vast tract of tei'i'a incoijniia that occujiied the interior. 
The colony of New South Wales had been founded in 
1788, but for twenty-five years its settlers were acquainted 
only with a strip of country 50 miles wide, between the 
Blue Mountains and tlio sea-coast, for they scarcely ever 
veutured far inland from the inlets of Port Jackson and 
Botany Bay. Mr Buss, indeed, once while 'waiting for his 
vessel, made an atteiftpt to cross the Blue Mountains, and 
succeeded in discovering the River Grove, a tributary of the 
llawkesbury, but did not proceed further. An ex{)edition 
w^as also couducteil by Governor Hunter along the Ne])ean 


River west of the settlement, while Lieutenant Bareiller, in 
1802, and Mr Caley, a year or two later, failed in their 
endeavour to surmount the Blue Mountain range. This 
formidable ridge attains a height of 3400 feet, and being 
intersected with precipitous ravines 1500 feet deep, pre- 
sented a bar to these exjilorers’ passage inland. At last, 
in 1813, when a summer of severe drought had made it of 
vital importance to find new pastures, three of the colonists, 
Messrs Wentworth and Bluxland and Lieutenant Lawson, 
crossing the Nepean at Emu Plains, gained sight of an 
entrance, and ascending the summit of a dividing ridge, 
obtained a view of the grassy valley of the Fish River. 
This stream runs westward into the Macquarie, which was 
discovered a few months afterwards by Mr Evans, who 
followed its course across the fertile plains of Bathurst. 

In 1816 Lieutenant Oxley, E,.N., accompanied by Mr 
Evans and Mr Cunningham the botanist, conducted '^aii 
ex)>edition of great interest down the Lachlan River, 300 
miles to the north-west, reaching a point 34° S. lat., and 
144° 30' E. long. On his return journey Oxley again 
struck the Macquarie River at a place ho called Welling- 
ton, and from this jilacc in the following year he organised 
a second exjiodition in hopes of discovering an inland sea 
lie xvas, however, disappointed in this, as after descending 
thii course of the Macquarie bedow Mount Harris, he found 
that the river ended in au immense swamp overgrown with 
reeds. Oxley now turned aside — led by Mr Evans’s report 
of the country eastward — crossed the Arbuthnot raug(‘, 
and traversing the Liverpool Plains, and ascending the 
J'eel and (k>ckbiirn Rivers to the Blue Mountains, gained 
sight of tlie o]>en sea, which lu> reached at Port Macquarie. 
A valuable extension of geographical knowledge had been 
gained by this circuitous journey of more than 800 miles. 
Yet its result was a disappointment to those who had 
looked for means of inland navigation by the Macquarie 
River, and by its sujiposed issue in a Mediterranean sea. 

During the next two or three years public attention was 
occupied with Caittaiii King’s maritime exiilorations of the 
north-west (;oast in tlu’ee successive voy.ages, and by ex- 
])loratioiis of West Australia in 1821. These 8te})s W'cre 
followed by tlic foundation of a settlement on Melville 
Island, ill the extreme north, which, however, 'w^as soon 
abandoned. In 1823 Lieutinant Oxley proceeded to 
]\Iureton Ihiy and Port Curtis, the first ]>lace V north of 
Sydney, the otlicr lO", to choose the site of a new penal 
establishment. From a slnpw'reeked English sailor he met 
with, wdio had lived with the savages, he heard of the river 
Brisbane. About the same time, in the o]>])Osite direction, 
south-west of Sydney, a large extent of the interior was 
revealed. The River Murrumbidgee — wliich unites with 
the Lachlan to join the great River Murray — was traced by 
Mr Hamilton Hume and Mr Hovell into the country l} iiig 
north of tlie jirovince of Victoria, through which they made 
their way to Port Phillip. In 1827 and the Dvo following 
years, Mr Cunningham prosecuted his instructive explora- 
tions on both sides of the Liverpool range, between the 
ufiper waters of the Hunter and those of the Peel and other 
tributaries of the Brisbane north of New South Wales. 
Some of his discoveries, including those of Pandora’s Pass 
and the Darling Dowms, w’^ero of great practical utility. 

By this time much had thus been done to obtain an 
acquaintance with the eastern parts of the Australian con- 
tinent, although the problem of what could become of the 
large rivers flowing north-west and south-west into tlio 
interior was still unsolved. With a view to determine this 
question, Governor Sir Ralph Darling, in the year 1828, 
sent out the expedition under Captain Charles Sturt, wdio 
proceeding first to the marshes at the end of the Mac- 
quarie River, found his progress checked by the dense moss 
of reeds in that quarter. He therefore turned westward 
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and struck a large river, with many affluents, to which he 
gave the name of the Darling. This river, flowing from 
north-east to south-west, drains the marshes in which the 
Macquarie and other streams from the south appeared to 
1)6 lost. The course of tlie Murrumbidgee, a deep and 
rapid river, was followed by the same eminent explorer in 
his second expedition in 1831 with a more satisfactory 
result. He travelled on this occasion nearly 2000 miles, 
and discovered that both the Murrumbidgee, carrying with 
it the waters of the Lachlan morass, and likewise the 
Darling, from a more northerly region, finally joined another 
and larger river. This stream, the Murray, in the upper 
part of its course, runs in a north-westerly direction, but 
afterwards turning southwards, almost at a right angle, 
expands into Lake Aloxandrina on the south coast, about 
60 miles S.E. of the town of Adelaide, and finally enters 
th^ sea at Encounter Bay in E. long. 139“. 

After gaining a practical solution of the problem of the 
destination of the westward-flowing rivers, Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, in 1835, led an expedition northward to the 
upper branches of the Darling ; but the party meeting 
with a sad disaster in the death of Mr Cunningham, the 
eminent botanist, who was murdered by the natives on the 
Bogan River, further exploration of that region was left to 
be undertaken by Dr Leichardt, nine years later, and by 
the son of Sir Thomas Mitchell. lileantime, from the new 
colony of Adelaide, South Australia, on the shores of Gulf 
St Vincent, a series of adventurous journeys to the north 
and to the west was commenced by Mr Eyre, who exploi ed 
a country much more diflicult of access, and more forbid- 
ding in aspect, than the “ Riverina ” of the eastern pro- 
vinces. He performed in 1840 a feat of extraordinary 
personal daring, travelling all the way along the barren 
seii-coast of the Great Australian Bight, from Spencer Gulf 
to King George’s Sound. Mr Eyre also explored the in- 
terior north of the head of Spencer Gulf, where he was mis- 
led, however, by appearances to form an erroneous theory 
about the water-surfaces named Lake Torrens. It was left 
to the veteran explorer, Sturt, to achieve the arduous 
enter[)riHe of penetrating from the Darling northward to 
the very centre of the continent. This was in 1 845, the 
route lying for the most part over a stony desert, where 
the heat (reaching 131“ Fahr.), with scorching winds, 
caused much suffering to the party. The most northerly 
l)oint reached by Sturt on this occasion was about S. lat. 
24“ 25'. His unfortunate successors, Burke and Will.s, 
travelled through the same district sixteen years later; and 
other expeditions were organised, both from the north and 
from the south, which aimed at learning the fate of these 
travellers, as well as that of Dr Leichardt. These efforts 
completed our knowleclge of different routes acro.ss the 
entire breadth of Australia, in the longitude of tln^ Gulf 
of Carpentaria; while the enterprising journeys of Mac- 
Douall Stuart, a companion of Sturt, obtained in 1862 
a direct passage from South Australia northward to the 
shores of the Malayan Sea. This route hixs been utilised 
by the construction of an overland telegraph from Adelaide 
to the northern coast. 

A military station having been fixed by the British 
Government at Port Victoria, on the coast of Arnhem Land, 
for the protection of shipwrecked mariners on the north 
coast, it was thought desirable to find an overhind route 
between this settlement and Moreton Bay, in what then 
was the northern portion of New South Wales, now called 
Queensland. This was the object of Dr Leichardt’s expe- 
dition in 1844, which proceeded first along the banks of 
the Dawson and the Mackenzie, tributaries of the Fitzroy 
River, in Queensland. It thence passed farther north to 
the Burdekin, ascending to the source of that river, and 
turned westward across a table-land, from which there was 


an easy descent to the Gulf of Carpentaria. Skirting the 
low shores of this gulf, all the way round its upper half to 
the Roper, Leichardt crossed Arnhem Land to the Alli- 
gator River, which he descended to the western shore of 
the peninsula, and arrived at Port Victoria, otherwise Port 
Essington, after a journey of 3000 miles, performed within 
a year and three months. In 1847 Leicliardt undertcx)k a 
much more formidable task, that of crossing the entire 
continent from oast to west. His starting point was on the 
Fitzroy Downs, north of the River Condamine, in Queens- 
land, between the 26th and 27th degrees of S. latitude. 
But this eminent explorer had not proceeded far into the 
interior before he met his de*ith, his lust despatch dating 
from the Cogoon, April 3, 1848. In the same region, from 
1845 to 1847, Sir Thomas JBitchell and Mr E. B. Ken- 
nedy explored the northern tributaries of the Darling, and 
a river in 8. lat. 24“, named the Barcoo or Victoria, which 
flows to the south-w'est. This river was more thoroughly 
examined by Mr. A. C. Gregory in 1858. Mr Kennedy 
lost his life in 1848, being killed by the natives while 
attempting to exi^lore the peninsula of Cape York, from 
Rockingham Bay to Weymouth Bay. 

Among the performances of less renown, but of much 
practical utility in surveying and opening new paths through 
the country, we may mention that of Captain Banister, 
showing the way across the southern part of West Australia, 
from 8w’an River to King George’s Sound, and that of 
Messrs Robinson and G. H. Haydon in 1844, making good 
the route from Port Piiillij> to Gip[>s’ Land with loaded 
drays, througli a dense tangled scrub, whitdi had l)een 
described by Btrzcledri as his w'orst ol)stacle. Again, in 
West Australia there were the explorations of the Arrowy- 
smith, the Murchison, the Gascoyne, and the Ashburton 
Rivers, by Captain Grey, Mr Roe, Governor Fitzgerald, Mr 
11. Austin, and the brothers Gregory, whose discoveries 
have great importance from a ge(>gra])hi(:al [)oint of view. 

These hxuil r»*8earches, and the more coni[>rehensive 
attempts of Leichardt and Mit(;hell to solve the chief prol»- 
lems of Australian geography, must yield in inqiortiince 
to the grand achievement of Mr Btuart in 1862. The first 
of his tours indepeiidently performed, in 1858 and 1859, 
were around the 8outh Aiistraliaii lakes, namely, Lake 
Torrens, Lake Eyre, and Lake Gairdner. These waters 
had been erroneously taken for parts of one vast horse- 
shoe or sickle-shaped lake, only some twenty miles broad, 
believed to encircle a large j)ortion of the inland country, 
wdtli drainagtJ at one end by a marsh into Speneex Gulf. 
The mistake, shown in all the old maps of Australia, liad 
origimite<l in a curious oj>iical illusion. When Mr Eyre 
viewed the country from Mount Deception in 1840, look- 
ing between Lake Torrens and the lake whicli now bears 
his own name, the refraction of light from the glittering 
crust of salt that covers a large space of stony or sandy 
ground j)roduced an appearance of water. The error was 
di.scovered, after eighteen years, by the explorations of ^Ir 
Babbage and Major Warburton in 1858, wliile Mr Stuart, 
about the same time, gained a more coinplet(^ knowledge 
of the same district. 

A reward of .£10,000 having been offered by the Legis- 
lature of South Australia to the first man wyho should 
traverse the whole continent from south to north, starting 
from the city of Adelaide, Mr Stuart resolved to make 
the attempt. He started in March 1860, jjassing Lake 
Torrens and Lake Eyre, beyond which he found a jfieasant, 
fertile country till he crossed the M‘T)onnell range of moun- 
tains, just under the line of the tropic of Capricorn. On the 
23d of April he reached a mountain in S. lat. nearly 22“, 
and E. long, nearly 134“, which is the most central marked 
point of the Australian continent, and has been named Cen- 
tral Mount Stuart. Mr Stuart did not flnish his task on 

III. — 14 
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this occtision, on account of indi8|X>8ition and other caiiHcs. 
But the 18th degree latitude had been retu*-hed, where 
the watershed divided the rivers of the Gulf of Carpentaria 
from tlie Victoria River, lluwirig towards tlje north-west 
coast, lie had also j>roved that the interior of Australia 
was not a stony desert, like the region visited by 8turt in 
1845. On the first day of the next year, 18G1, Mr Stuart 
again started for a second atteini>t to cross the continent, 
which occui>i(id him eight months. He failed, however, to 
advance further than one geogra|>hical ch^gree north of the 
point reached in 1860, his progiess Ixjing arrested by dense 
scrubs and the want of water. 

Meanwhile, in the province of Victoria, by means of a 
fund subscribed aiiK)ng the (M)loni8ts and a grant by the 
LegiHlatiir(% the ill-fated exi>edition of Mcissrs Bnrke and 
Wills wjis started. It made for the Barcoo, with a view 
to reach the Gulf of Carpentaria by a northerly course 
midway l)c tween Sturt’s track to the west and Leichardt’s 
to the east. Tlie leading men of the ])arty were Mr 
Robert O’Hara Burke, an oflicer of jjolice, and Mr William 
John Wills, of the Melbourne observatory. Messrs Burke 
and Wills, with two men named Gray and King, left the 
others behind at tlie Barcoo on 16th December 1860, and 
procricded, with a horse and six camels, over the desert 
travcirsed by Sturt liftee.n years lu'fore. I’liey got on in 
spit(i (»f great diflieulties, past the M^Kinlay range of 
mountains, S. hit. 21“ and 22“, and then reached the 
Flinders River, which flows into the head of the Gulf of 
< ’arpentaria. Here, without actually standing on the sea- 
l)(*ach of tlie northern shore, they met tlie tidal waters of 
the sea. On February 26, ISO I, they commenced the 
n^turn journey, having in etlect accomplislied the feat of 
crossing the Australian continent. Unlia))pily, three of 
the party ]»e,rished on the road home. (»ray, who had 
fallen ill, died on the IGth of Aiiril. Five days lat(‘r, 
Burke, Wills, and King hud repassed tln^ desert to the 
]>lace on (yooper Creek (the Barcoo, S. lat. 27“ 40', E. 
long. 140“ 6(V), where t-lniy liad left the depot, with the 
rest of the expedition. Hero tliey ex|)erienced a cruel dis- 
appointment. Tim depot was abandomxi ; the men in 
charge Jiatl <|uitt(3<I ilw pltK-a the same day, believing that 
Burke and those with him were lost. Tlie main body of 
the exjiedition, Avliich slionld have been led up by a Mr 
Wright, from Meniiidie, on the Darling, w^as miseon- 
dnete.jl ainl fatally delayed. Bnrke, Wills, and King, 
when they found themselves so fearfully left alone and 
nnprovidt'd in the wildi-rness, wandered about in that 
district till near the end of June. They suKsisted miser- 
ably on the bounty of some natives, ami ]>artly by feeding 
on the .seeds of a plant calletl na,rd(K^ At last both Wills 
and Bnrke died of starvation. King, the sole survivor, 
was saved l>y meeting the friemlly blacks, and was found 
alive ill 8e|)tmnb(!r by Mr A. W. Howitt’s party, sent on 
purpose to find and ndicive tliat of Bnrke. 

Four other parties, besides H()witt/s, were sent out 
that year from difVerent Australian provinces. TJnee of 
them, respectively commanded l>y Mr Walker, Mr Land.s- 
borough, and Mr Norman, sailed to the north, where the 
latter two landed on the shores of the Gulf of Car]>entaria, 
while Mr Walker manduxl inland from Roekhampton. The 
fourth piirty, under Mr .f. M‘K inlay, from Adelaide, inailo 
for the Barcoo by way of Lake Torrens. By these means, 
the unknown region of Mid Australia was simultaneously 
entered from the north, south, east, and west, and important 
adilitioMs were made to geographical km)w]edge. Laiids- 
borough cro.ssed the entire continent from north to south, 
l)etween February ^id June 1862 ; and M‘Kinlay, from 
south to north, before tlie end of August in that year. 
The interior of New South Wales and Queensland, all 
that lies east of the 140th degree of longitude, was ex- 


amined. The Barcoo and its tributary streams were traced 
from the Queensland mountains, holding a south-westerly 
course to lake Eyre in South Australia ; the Flinders, 
the Gill>ert, the Gregory, and other northern rivers water- 
ing tlie country towards the Gulf of Carpentaria were also 
explored. These val uable add i tions to Australian geography 
were gained through humane efforts to relieve the lost 
explorers. The bodies of Burke and Wills were recovered 
and brought to Melbourne for a solemn public funeral, and 
a noble monument has been erected to their honour. 

Mr Stuart, in 1862, made his third and final attempt to 
traverse the continent from Adelaide along a central line, 
which, inclining a little westward, reaches the north coast 
of Arnhem Land, opposite Melville Island. He started in 
January, and on April 7 reached the farthest northern 
point, near S. lat. 17“, where ho had turned back in May 
of the |)rece(li ng year. He then jmshed on, through 
a very thick forest, with scarcely any water, till ho came 
to the streams which supply the Roper, a river flowing 
into the western part of the Gulf of Car|)entaria. Having 
crossed a table-land of sandstone which divides these 
streams from tliose running to the western shores of 
Arnhem Land, Mr Btuart, in the month of July, passed down 
what is called the Adelaide River of North Australia. Thus 
he came at length to stand on the verge of the Indian 
Oce*in ; “gazing upon a writer has said, “with as 
much delight as Balboa, when he had crossed the Isthmus 
of Darien from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” The line 
crossing Australia whicJi was thus explored has since been 
occupied by tho electric telegrai^h connecting Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and other Australian cities -with 
London. 

A third part, at least, of the interior of the whole con- 
tinent, between tho central line of Stuart and tho known 
parts of West Australia, from about 120“ to 164“ E. long., 
an extent of half a million s(i[uare miles, still remained 
a blank in the map. But the two cx[)edi tions of 1873, 
conducted by Mr Gosse and Colonel Egerton Warburton, 
have made a beginning in the exploration of this fnva 
inc(nj7ilta west of the central telegraph route. That line 
of more than 1800 miles, having its soutlieru extremity at 
the Jieail of Spencer Gulf, its northern at Port Darwin, in 
Arnhem Land, pa.sses (ventral Mount Stuart, in the miildle 
of the continent, S. lat. 22“, E. long. 134“, Mr Go.sse, 
with men and horses i)rovided by the South Australian 
Government, started on April 21 from the telegrajdi station 
fifty miles south of Central Mount Stuart, to strike into 
West Australia. He passed the Reynolds range and Lake 
Amadeus in that direction, but was compelled to turn 
south, where he found a tract of well -watered grassy land. 
A singular rock of conglomerate, 2 miles long, 1 mile 
wide, and 1100 feet high, with a spring of water in its 
centre, struck his attention. The country was mostly i)Oor 
and barren, sandy hillocks, with scanty growth of spinifex. 
Mr. Gosse, having travelled above 600 miles, and getting 
to 26“ 32' S. lat. and 127“ E. long., two degrees within 
tho West Australian boundary, was forced to return. 
Meantime a more successful attemy)t to reach the western 
coast from the centre of Australia has been made by 
Colonel Warburton, with thirty camels, provided by Mr T. 
PJder, M.L.C., of South Australia. Leaving the telegra])h 
line at Alice Springs (23“ 40' S. lat. 133“ 14' E. long.), 
1120 miles north of Adelaide city, Warburton succeeded 
in making his way to the De Grey River, West Australia. 
Overland routes have now been found possible, though 
scarcely convenient for traffic, between all the widely 
separated Australian provinces. In Northern Queensland, 
also, there have been several recent explorations, with 
results of some interest. That |)erformed by Mr. W. 
Hann, with Messrs Warner, Tate, and Taylor, in 1873, 
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related to the country north of the Kirchner range, 
watered by the Lynd, the Mitchell, the Walsh, and the 
Palmer Rivers, on the east side of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The coasting expedition of Mr Q. Elphinstone Dalrymple, 
with Messrs Hill and Johnstone, finishing in December 
1873, effected a valuable survey of the inlets and navigable 
rivers in the Cape York peninsula. The Endeavour River, 
in S. )at. 16**, which was visited by Captain Cook a 
hundred yeai-s ago, seems capable of being used for com- 
muniaition with the country inland. A newly discovered 
river, the Johnstone or Gladys, is said to flow through a 
very rich land, producing the finest cedars, with groves of 
bananas, nutmeg, ginger, and other tropical plants. The 
colonial geologists predict that the north-east corner of 
Australia will be found to possess great mineral trejisures. 
At the opposite extremity of tlie continent, its south-west 
cornjr, a tour lately made by Mr A. Forrest, Government 
surveyor, from the Swan River eastward, and thence 
down to the south coast, has shown the poorness of that 
region. The vast suyieriority of eastern Australia to all 
the rest is the most important practical lesson taught by 
the land-exploring labours of the last half century. 

Physical Description . — The continent of Australia, with 
a circumference of nearly 8000 miles, presents a contour 
wonderfully devoid of inlets from the sea, except upon its 
northern shores, where the coast line is largely indented. 
The Gulf of Car] )entaria, situated in the nortli, is enclosed 
on the east by the projection of Cape York, and on the 
west by Arnhem Land, and forms the principal bay on 
the whole coast, measuring about 6“ of long, by 6° of lat. 
Further to the west, Van Diemen’s Gulf, though much 
smaller, forms a better ju’otected bay, having Melville 
Island between it and the ocean ; while beyond this 
Queen’s C-liaunel and Cambridge Gulf form inlets about H. 
lat. 14“ 50'. On the north-west of the continent the coast, 
line is much broken, the chief indentations being Admiralty 
Gulf, Collier Bay, and King Sound, on the shores of 
Tasman Land. Western Australia, again, is not favoured 
with many inlets — Exmouth Gulf and Shark Bay being 
tlie only bays of any size. The same remark may be 
made of the rest of tlie sea-board ; for, with tlie exception 
of Spencer Gulf, the Gulf of St A^iiicciit, and Port Pliillijs 
on the south, and Moretoii Bay, Hervey Bay, and Broad 
Sound, in the east, the coast line is singularly uniform. 

The conformation of the interior of Australia is very 
peculiar, and may perhaps be ex])laiiied by the theory of 
the land having been, at a comparatively recent period, tliii 
bed of an ocean. The mountain ranges parallel to the 
east and west coasts would then have existed as the elilis 
and u])laivds of many groups of islands, in widely 
scattered archipelagoes resembling those of the Pacific!. 
The singular positions and courses of some of tlie rivers lend 
force to this supposition. The Murray and its tributaries, the 
Murruiubidgee, the Lachlan, and the Darling, rising from 
the mountains on the east coast, flow inwards so far that 
they wore at one time supposed to issue in a central sea. 
They do, in fact, spend their waters in a large shallow lake; 
but this is not far from the south coast, and is ]jrovided 
with an outlet to the ocean. The Macquarie and the 
Lachlan merge in extensive swainjis, and their beds in the 
dry season become a mere chain of ponds. This agrees 
with the idea that the whole country was a sea-bottoin, 
wliicth has scarcely yet assumed the character of permanent 
dry land, while another proof consists in the thinness and 
sterility of the soil in the lowlands. 

Along the entire line of the east coast there extends a 
succession of mountain ranges from Portland, in Victoria, 
to Cape York in the extreme north, called in different ]>arts 
the Australian Grampians, the Australian Alps, the Blue 
Mountains, the Liverpool Range, and other names. Those 


constitute, like the Andes of South America, a regular 
Cordillera, stretching from nortli to south 1700 miles in 
length, with an average height of 1 500 feet above the sea. 
The rivers flowing down the eastern sloj)e, having but 
short courses before they reach the sea, are of a more 
determined character than those which take a westerly and 
inland direction. They cut their way througli the sand- 
stone rocks in deep ravines ; but from their tortuous and 
violent course, and from the insufticieut volume of water, 
they are unfit for navigation. Very few of them traverse 
more than 200 miles, inclusive of windings, or pass through 
any district extending more tlian 50 miles inland. It is 
different with the Murray, flowing westward, which has a 
course of 1100 miles, traversing a space from east to west 
measuring 8“ of longitude. The Murray is navigable 
during eight months of the year along a great part of 
its course. This great river, with its tributaries, drains 
a basin tlie area of which is reckoned at half a million of 
square miles. Yet it has no proper outlet to the sea, 
debouching into a lagoon called Lake Alexandrina, on the 
sea-coast of Encounter Bay. On the opposite or north- 
western part of the continent there are several impoitant 
water-courses. One river, the Victoria, which rises some- 
where about IH"* or ID*" S. lat. and 131“ 10. long., flows 
northward to 15“ 30' S. lat., where it turns westward. 
Its bed forms a deep chiiunel tluough the sandstone table- 
land, with clifls 300 feet high, while in widili it sometimes 
extends to half a mile, its deq)th varying from 50 feet 
to as many fathoms. 'J‘he Victoria debouches into Cam- 
bridge Gulf, 14“ 14' S. lat. and 129” 30' K. long., an 
estuary 20 miles broad, with a depth of 8 or 10 fathuins. 
To the westward of this district run two other large rivers, 
the Prince Regent and the Glenelg, the hitter being 
navigable, with a fertile country on its banks. The Rojier, 
a navigulde stream in Arnhem l^and. Las a width of 500 
to 800 yards 40 or 50 miles from its mouth, which is at the 
Limmen Bight in the Gulf of C^’arpeutaria. In the mure 
settled and inhabited provinces of Australia there are tlie 
Brisbane, tlie Fitzroy, and the Burdekin, rivers of Queens- 
land ; the Glenelg River, of Victoria ; and the Swan River, 
of West Australia. But tliis continent cannot boast of a 
Kile, an Indus, or a Mississijipi, and the interior sufl’ers 
from tlio want of water comm unication. 

Ueoloyy . — The interior jilain of Australia, enclosed by 
the coast mountain ranges, is a vast concave table of sand- 
stone, with a surface area of 1,500,000 siiuare miles. The 
sedimentary rock, in some ])arts, has V>ecn washed away or 
scoiqied out ; but in the opinion of Mr W. H. L. Rankeii 
{Do7mnion of Australia^ 1874), the edges of the jilatoau, 
where highest and least reduced by denudation, are actually 
formed of this sediment. Wliile the soutliern margin of 
tlie )>laiii consists of walls of sandstone elifl's, extending 
along tJie sea-coast, tlie plateau on the east, south-east, tlie 
west, and partly on the north, is bordered l>y tenaced 
ramparts of mountains. These elevations consist of graidte 
and syenite on tlie west side, rising from 1000 to 3000 
feet in height. On the east side, in New South Wales and 
Gipps’ Land, they rise to a mucli greater height, attaining 
7000 feet at the south-east corner in the Australian Aljis. 
Here, too, tlie sandstone masses are often violently rent 
asunder, and mingled with tlie overflows of igneous 
matter, forming basalt and trap. On the north sidt! of the 
continent, except around the Gulf of Carjieiitaria, tlie edge 
of the sandstone tal>le-larid has a greiit elevation ; it is cut 
by the Alligator Ptivor into gorges 3800 feet deep. 

In examining more particularly the geological structure 
of eastern Australia, we must take intopaccount tlie neigh- 
bouring island of Tasmania. The late Count Strzelocki, 
author of the first scientific essay upon the subject, in 
1845, after minutely describing all the mountain ranges t f 
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New South Wales, passes on to Wilson Promontory, the 
most southerly point of Australia, whence he looks seaward 
at the islands in Bass’s Strait. As he there observes the 
Tasmanian mountains, wdth which he is equally familiar, it 
occurs to him that the whole is the result of identical forces, 
operating in a direction from north-east to south-west. 
Huch phenomena he ascribes to a series of “ volciinoes of 
(ilevation,” along U vast fissure of tins earth, upon the line 
regarded by him as “ the Australian eastern axis of jair- 
turbation.” These forces he believes to have been exerted, 
with different degrees of intensity, at four several e^KKihs, 
which are indicated l>y the character of the sedimentary 
rocks, broken througli or contorted by the eruptive green- 
stone and basalt. That eruptive action is scien in the 
ravines and preoipiees of the Blue Mountains near Sydney; 
in the (Irose valley, below Mount Ihiy and its neighbours, 
Mount King (Jeorge. and Mount Toinah ; lait still more 
rc!inarkal)Iy in th(i mountains of Tasmania, viewed from Ben 
Lomtmd, within dO miles of Launceston. The sedimentary 
deposits of thti first ei>ocJi are characterised by the presence 
of mica slate, and of argillaceous and siliceous slate, as well 
as liy th(j absimce of gneiss. Those of the second epoch 
arc found to bii arenaceous, calcareous, or argillaceous 
stratilied diqiosits. The third ejioch includes the coal 
ileposits, Avitli their intervening sliales and sandstones, 
inclmling many fossils ; while the fourth and last epoch is 
inarkiMl by tlie ocuiurreuce of elevated ]K;aks, and l»y tlie 
rcmaiiiH of land animals found in tlie limestone caves or in 
alluvial d(*posits. 

’I’he Kev. W. B. Clarke, of Sydney, again, in a nnised 
treatise puldislied in 1871, ex])resses a doubt whether the 
Hoiitliern range of mountains, extending to Wilson’s 
Promontory, Ikj nially a continuation of tlie main (knxHllera 
of New South WaU^s. He ratlier eoiisidc'rs this to be 
prolonged in a W(!sterly direction, taking a lieiid that way 
at tlie Wairagong or Snowy Alps, ami to be continued 
witliin bO miles of the Vmrder of Soutli Australia, wliich is 
on the Mist meridian of E. long. The suliject is further 
discussed by Mr It. Brough Smith, of INlel bourne, in his 
essay of 1872 on tlie mineralogy and rock formations of 
Vi(^toria. This geologist has also nunarked that the Murray, 
which must have repeatedly shifted its bed and changed its 
outlet, may liave onci! been a far more [Kiwerful stream, 
flooding a vast tract of the interior, and thus becoming an 
effective agent in tin? geologiital fonuations of all south-east 
Australia. It has ]n-oduced, in Victoria more especially, the 
Tertiary stratilications wliich are e<|uivalent to tlie Pliocene 
rocks of Europe. 

’riiroughout the whole of eastern Australia, including 
Now South Wales and Queensland, vvliile no ti^Ythivy marine 
de|>osits have been found, tliere occur many reniarkaVde 
ImmIs of siliceous sandstone, bearing impressions of fern.s and 
leaves of trees, wliicli are referred to the Tertiary ejioch. 

An interesting theory is advanced by Mr Clarke to 
account for tln^ absence of Tertiary tkqiosits on the eastern 
coast, when they are found on tlie western and southern 
coasts of Australia. In the islands of New Caledonia and 
other Austiiilasiaii groups, from the Lonisiade, nem* New 
(liiinea, to Now Zealand, there is a reiietition of Australian 
goologitail formations, and there are alnindant Tertiary 
deposits ; and this may confirm the supjiosition that the 
Australian continent at some |)eriod extended farther to 
the east, and that a vast [Kirtion has disappeared under 
the ocean. To the same liypothetical cause Mr Darwin 
ascribes the formation of the Great Barrier Keef, stretching 
along the east coast from S. hit. 22” 2iV to Torres 8trait, 
with an interval #)et ween it and the land varying from 
12 to 140 miles. 

With regard to the more remote geological ejKichs, 
Australia presents fewer materials for study than the other 


continents of our globe. Mr Clarke doubts the origin of 
some of the more ancient slates mentioned in the “first 
epoch ” of Count Btrzelecki, and does not find, either in 
eastern or in southern Australia, sufficient proof that these 
regions contain azoic and metamorphic rocks. Large 
mas8e.s of granite occur aloi^ the coast, and more 
extensively in Western Australia. Of the lower Palaeozoic 
there is a great deal of UpjKjr Silurian rock in New South 
Wales and Queensland, and some in Tasmania. It is in the 
Lower Silurian formation, us Sir Iloderick Murchison 
predicted, that gold deposits are chiefly found. Rocks of the 
Devonian ixiriod are not yet jiroved to exist anyw^here in 
Australia, and it is doubtful if any true Permian or Trias, 
so common elsewhere, have been met wdth in this continent. 
The great Carboniferous series is very prominent in New 
South Wales and in parts of Queensland ; it prevails less 
in Victoria. Coal-beds, of thickness varying from 3 feet 
to 30 feet, are found associated, both above and below, 
with fossils resembling those of the (carboniferous strata 
in Ireland. Their antiquity is proved beyond question, in 
some districts, as in the valley of the Ilawkesbury, where 
tliey are overlaid with beds of sandstone, shale, and 
conglomerate, 1000 feet thick. It has been shown by Mr 
Daintree that there is a very extensive distribution of the 
Secondary or Mesozoic rocks in Queensland — the Cretaceous 
strata, both there and in Western Australia, covering a largo 
area. The Oolitic are more abundant in Western Australia. 

The great jilains of the interior, and the slojies of the 
inner mountain ranges, consist largely of deposits of the 
Tertiary ejioch. They occupy an immense area in Victoria 
and New Bouth Wales, including the Riveriiia district, 
wlii(‘h was jirobably, as Mr Brough Bmith considers, 
le. veiled and planed down by the ancient vast e.Kpansion of 
the Murray. “The waves of the sea,” ho remarks, “and 
the waters of this river, have eaten away mountains of 
granite and great hills of schist in past times, and placed 
iii.stead of tliein a smooth covering of sands and clays.” 
I'lie great basin east of I’ort Phillip, connected wdth 
another basin about We.steriiport, is underlaid with Mesozoic 
carbonaceous rocks, iqqier Miocene, a nedular basalt, and 
decomposed amygdaloid of older volcanic origin, the 
quurtzose drift of the first Pliocene formations, and some 
volcanic products of more recent date. Here the Miocene 
beds abound with fossil leaves of i)laiits belonging to that 
age. The sands, clays, and gravels of later periods, in the 
ancient Ixuls of the streams witliin the Bilurian areas, are 
more or le.ss auriferous. Borne of the deejier “ leads ” of 
the gold-miner contain fossil fruits and the trunks and 
branches of trees, which are described by liaron von 
Muller in the Melbourne official reports of the mining 
surveyors. In the Ballarat gold-fields the auriferous quart- 
zose gravels are overlaid by flows of lava and vesicular 
volcanic rocks, while in a neighbouring district south of 
Ballarat, pebbles and sand are cemented by ferruginous 
matter into an extremely hard conglomerate. 

In eastern Australia, where no Tertiary marine deposits 
are met with, tliere are deep accumulations of drift, such as 
ti-ansmuted beds of the Carboniferous formation, porphyry, 
and basalt, and other igneous rocks, and fragments of the 
older Palaeozoic strata. Many of the drift streams are not 
only highly auriferous, but contain gems of all kinds. 
Diamonds, though of small size, have been taken from the 
(hidgegong River, near Mndgee, in New Bouth Wales, and 
likewise frOm the Macquarie River. 

In the eastern plains of the interior, embedded in black 
muddy trappean soil, are found the bones of enormous 
animals of the marsupial or kangaroo order, as well as 
birds, fishes, and reptiles. The accumulations of bones in 
caverns at Wellington, New^ Bouth Wales, and on the rivers 
Colo, Macleay, and Coodradigbee, are of great interest. 
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A femur bone of the dinomis, the gigantic extinct bird of 
New Zealand, has been discovered in the drift on Peak 
Downs in eastern Australia, at the depth of 188 feet ; and 
this would lead to the belief that land once existed where 
now the Pacific Ocean separates by a thousand miles two 
countries of Australasia, whoso present animal and vege- 
table races have so little in common. 

Minerals . — The useful and precious metals exist in 
considerable quantities in each of the five provinces of 
Australia. New South Wales has abundance of gold, 
copper, iron, and coal, as well as silver, lead, and tin. 
The mineral riches of Victoria, though almost confined to 
gold, have been the main cause of her rapid progress. 
South Australia possesses the most valuable copper mines. 
Queensland ranks next to the last-named pnwince for cop- 
per, and excels her neighbours in the production of tin, 
whil^ gold, iron, and coal are also found in considerable 
quantities. In Western Australia mines of lead, silver, and 
copper have been opened ; and there is much ironstone. 

The discovery of gold in New South Wales and Victoria 
took place in 185 1,- and during the next twenty years Vic- 
toria exported 40,750,000 oz. of the precious metal, while 
New South Wales, from 1851 to 1871, exported nearly 
10,000,000 ounces. The Queensland gold mincis, since 
1 8G0, have displayed increasing promise ; up to the end 
of 1872 they had yielded rather less than 1,000,000 
ounces ; but much was expected, at a more recent date, 
from the Palmer River and other districts of the north. 
The yearly value of the aggregate gold exports of Australia, 
on the average of fifteen years, has been XI 0,000,000. Vic- 
toria alone has produced gold to the value of XI 70,000,000. 
The alluvial gold-fields, in wlii(di the early diggers, with 
the simplest tools, obtained fora short time largo (juantities 
of the coveted ore, seem now to bo mostly exhausted. It 
is in the quartz formations of the mountain ranges, 
or in those at a great depth underground, reached by 
the sinking of sliafts and regular mining operations, 
that Australian gold is henceforth to be chiefly procured. 
There are mines in Victoria 1000 feet deep, as at Cannes, 
and many others from .300 to 600 feet. 

The copper mines of Burra Burra, in South Australia, 
proved very profitable some twenty-fivo years ago, yielding 
in a twelvemonth ore to the value of X350,000, and the 
Moonta mines, in 1872, were scarcely less productive. 
The jiroviiice of Soutli Australia, in that year, exported 
copper to the amount of X800,000. Queensland, in 1873, 
produced one-fourth that quantity. Tin, an article of 
great mercantile interest, is divided bcjtween Queensland 
and New South Wales in a frontier district, two-thirds of 
the extent of which belongs to the Darling Downs, within the 
last-mentioned province. There is a little tin, also, in some 
parts of Victoria. Lead, silver, and cinnabar have been 
obtained not only in New South Wales, but likewise in 
Western Australia. 

The abundance of good iron ore, in convenient vicinity 
to thick beds of excellent coal, ensures a future career of 
manufacturing prosperity to New South Wales, and not 
less to Queensland. The country north and south of Syd- 
ney, and west of that city 100 miles inland to the dividing 
range of mountains, is all of Carboniferous formation. At 
tlie mouth of the Hunter River, from the i>ort and town 
of Newcastle, coal was exported in 1873 to the value of 
XI, 000, 000 sterling. The collieries there taken up have 
an extent of 35,000 acres, but the area of the coal-field is 
officially estimated at 10,000,000 acres, and the seams 
are 9 feet to 1 1 feet thick. The quality of this coal is said 
to be equal to tliat of Great Britain for most furnace pur- 
poses, and it is generally used by steamships in the Pacific 
navigation. Next in importance are the 
Wollongong collieries, south of Sydney, and those of 


Hartley, Maitland, and Borrima, now connected by railway 
with the capital. 

In each of the places above named there is iron of a 
superior quality, the working of which to advantage cannot 
be long delayed. On the Illawarra coast it is found close 
to the finest bituminous coal, and to limestone. The iron 
of New South Wales is mostly hiematite, and the ironstone 
contains from 60 to 70 per cent, of ore. 

Among other mineral products of the same region are 
cannel coal and shale yielding kerosene oil. This is a 
recognised article of export from New South Wales to 
the other colonies. It is hardly worth while to speak of 
diamonds, opals, and precious stones, but they are often 
picked up, though of small size, along the Mudgee and 
Abercrombie Rivers, and at Beechworth and Daylesford, 
in Victoria. 

Climate . — The Australian continent, extending over 
28** of latitude, might be expected to show a consider- 
able diversity of climate. In reality, however, it experi- 
ences fewer climatic variations than tl)e other great con- 
tinents, owing to its distance (28'’) from the Antarctic circle 
and (11'') from the equator. There is, besides, a powerful 
determining cause in the uniform character and undivided 
extent of its dry interior plain. On this subject Mr 
Ranken, in his Damhiion of Australia, remarks — “A 
basin having its northern portion in the tropics, it acts like 
an oven under the daily sun. It becomes daily heated ; 
then its atmosphere expands ; Imt such is its immensity 
that no sufficient Rii]>]>1y of moist s(ia air from the neigh- 
bouring oceans can reach it, to sn|>ply tlie vacancy caused 
by this exjiansion. Of an ahiiost perfectly flat surface, 
there is no play for currents of air npon it ; tnily the heat 
is daily absorbed and nightly radiated. SncIi is the heat, 
that in the summer the soil is more like a lire than an oven ; 
the air, if it moves, is like a furnace-blast ; and such its ex- 
tent and sameness, that as great lieat may ju'cvail hundreds 
of miles south as north of the tropics.^’ This continual 
radiation of heat is sointdiines relieved — though not with 
the regularity of an annual season, indecul rather at uncer- 
tain intervals of several ye.ars by the admission of masses 
of vapour, drawn in from the I’acific or the Indian Ocean. 
Great masses of clouds, after labouring many months to 
reach the interior from the sea, succeed in ])assiiig over tlie 
sea-bound mountains, and s])reacl themselves in floods of 
rain npon the inhaiid country. The north-west shore, and 
that of (.Viri)entaria, are favoured with an annual visitation 
of the monsexms, from Decern V)er to March, i)enetrating as 
far as 500 miles into the continent, wluTe the) sands of the 
desert are driven in w^ivy heai)s by the force of this wdnd. 
But Houtli Australia, though it feels a cool sea breeze from 
the south-west, gets little rain, for lack of any mountain 
range parallel with the coast to arrest and condense the 
passing vapours. The yearly rainfall at Adelaide and 
Gawler is therefore not more than 15 or 20 indies, while 
at the head of Spencer Gulf it is but 6 or 8. In Victoria 
and in New South Wales, on the contrary, wdiere a wall 
of mountain fronts the ocean, most ]>){ic(\s on the sea-l>oard 
enjoy a fair allowance of rain. It is 32 inches at Portland, 
nefirly 26 inches at Melbourne ; at Sydney and Newcastle, 
on the east coast, as much ns 48 and 44 inches in the year. 
Blit at Brisbane, in Queensland, farther north, it amounts 
to 50 inches ; at Rockingham Bay, in latitude 18'’ S., where 
the hills are covered wdth dense forests, tlie rainfall in 1871 
was no less than 90 inches. In every iiart, liowever, of 
this magnificent highland region, the supply of moisture is 
rapidly diminished by passing inland ; so that very little 
remains to fall on the interior or westeWi sli»pes of the coast 
ranges, and to irrigate the interior ]>lains. 

With regard to the temperature, the northern regions of 
the continent being situated within the tropic of Capricorn, 
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roMomble the parts of South America and South Africa, 
tliJifc are situated in corresponding latitudes. The seji- 
ward districts of Now South Wales seem in this res{>ect 
to be like S(juthern Europe. Tlie mean annual tempera- 
ture of Sydney is 62’’ 4' Fahr., almost e(|ual to that of 
Lisbon in ForLugal. The inland plains of this colony, how- 
ever, west of the Blue Mountains, which suffer much from 
evaporation, experience in summer a heat which rises 
to 100'* Falir. in the shade, and sometimes as high as 
MO*'. There are highland districts, on tlie contrary, such 
as Kiandra, 4G10 fetst above the. sea-level, where frost, 
snow, and liail are endured througli the winter. On the 
Australian Al|»s, cold being monj intense in the dry air, 
the limit of pcTpctual snow comes down to 7115 feet. The 
days on which rain falls in the coast regions of New South 
Wales average from 100 to 1.50 in the year, and tlie amount 
from 20 inches to .50 inches, decreasing generally farther 
inland. 

in winter, in Ninv South Wales, tlie pi’evalent winds 
l>low' from the Avest, wn'tli occasional storiiis of wind and 
rain from the eastward ; Avhile the autumn months have 
much cloudy Aveather, not aiMtoinjianicul by rain. January 
and Feliruiiry ar«^ tln^ hottest mouths of summer, and July 
tlie coldest month of Avinter. 

With regni-d to tlie climate of A^ictoria, Mr R(»l>ert Ellery, 
( JovermiKMit astronomer at Melliourne, in his report of 
L>72, furnishes exact information. The mean animal 
temperature at Melliouriu! during fourteen years w'as 57 '*0, 
and that of the Avhole ]n‘ovince .5(F*8, including stations 
2000 feet or 1 100 fei't aliove the sea level at Daylesford 
and Ballarat. This is eejui valent to the mean annual 
t(unj»erature of Marsiulles and Fhirenco, in the northern 
hemisphere, but the climate of Melbourne is much more 
e(j liable than that of the Mediterranean shores. The 
lowest teinpi’rature yet rec<ird(!d has been 27‘, or .5" below 
the freezing jioint ; the highest, 111' in the shade, occurring 
during one of the hot Avinds, (tailed “ brick held ers,^’ Avhich, 
loaded with dust, occasionally blow for a few hours in 
summer. At Haudhurst, 778 fe(?t aliove the sea, tlie greatest 
extremes of temperature- yet observed Avere 1 17^ and 27" *5 ; 
at llallarat the extreme of Avinter cold Avas 10" beloNv 
freezing. 

The amount of liumidity in the air is lialile to great 
and rapid variations iii the summer mouths. It is some- 
times reduced as much as 00 jier cent. Avithin a foAv 
hours, by the ethret of liot dry Aviiuls. But this is coin- 
pmisaUMl by an ac.cess of moisture ujuiii a change of wdnd. 
'Pile annual average rainfall at M(*lbourue, Avliicli for 
tliirty years is stated at 2r)'00 iiiclies, does not seem less 
than tJuitof places in similar latitiah's in other jmrts of tlio 
w'orld. Yet it jiroves iiiade(juate, because of the great 
amount of evaporation, estimated by JVofessor Neumayer 
at 12 inches. 

Tile spring season in \actoria, eoiisisting of the months 
of September, October, and November, is genial and 
[iloasaut, w ithsomi' rain. 'IMie sunmier — l)eceml)er,.lanuary, 
and Feliruary is generally hot and dry, tlmiigli its hrst 
month is sometimes broken by storms of cold Avind and 
heavy rain. In Fobniary the north Aviuds assume the 
character of sir(»ccos, and busli-lires ofte.u devastate the 
grassy plains and* forests of the inland country. The 
autumn months -March, Ajiril, and May — are, in general, 
the most agreeable ; and at this season vegetable life is 
refreshed, and [luts forlli a groAvth e(|ual to that of the 
spring. The Avintcr is June, July, and August, Avith strong, 
dry, cold Avimls from the north, alternating with frequtuit 
rain from the oppot^e quarter ; there is little ice or snow, 
e.xcept in the mountain districts. 

Botan}/. — A probaVvle computation of the Avhole number 
of distinct A^egetable sjiecies indigenous to Australia and 


Tasmania has l^een made by Baron Ferdinand von Muller, 
the Government botanist at Melbourne. He believes that, 
omitting the minute fungi, there will not be found above 
10,000 8|K‘cics of Australian plants. The standard authority 
upon this subject, so far as it could be known sixty years 
ago, but now requiring to be completed and extended, was 
i\ieProdromvsFlorcBNovai //o/Zaw/iiV*?, published in 1810 by 
Mr Robert Brown of the British Museum. Besides making 
jiersonal oViservations from 1802 to 1805, he had classified 
the collections pnxmred by 8ir Joseph Banks when Captain 
Cook’s ship visited the eastern shore. Upon that occasion, 
in 1709, the name of Botany Bay was given to an inlet 
near Port Jackson, from the variety of new s[)ecimen8 
found there. Baron von Miiller’a Report of 1857 on the 
researches made by him alone in the North Australian 
exjiloring ex[)€*dition under Mr Gregory, exhibits 2000 
iieAv species, representing more than 800 genera, Ayhich 
belong to 160 different orders. He could discover no new 
natural order, or fundamental form of the vegetable king- 
dom, in a minute examination of the flora of Arnhem 
Land, tlie <!()untry around the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the 
Victoria River, but 60 genera were found that had not been 
noticed by any earlier Australian botanist. 

The eastern ])arts of this continent, New South Wales 
and Queensland, are very much richer, both in their botany 
and in their zoology, than any other parts of Australia. 
Much Avas done here for the former sciemce, half a centuiy 
ago, by Mr Allan Cunningham, whose monumental obelisk 
litly stands in the Botanic Garden at Sydney. In general, 
the growth of tr(‘cs on the north and north-Avest coasts is 
Avantirig in size uikI regularity, conqiared with their gruAvth 
in (iastern Australia. To the lust-mentioned region, for 
instance, the jiines are entirely confini?d ; here the Moreton 
Bay pine, and Hunya Bunya pine, of tlie genus AraMcariay 
groAving to 150 feet in height, yield excellent timber. The 
red cedar, the iron bark, the blue gum-tree, and others 
useful to the car|>enter, belong likewise to the eastern 
highlands. The (Jasuarina, or she-oak, is found on the 
shores of Carj)cntariM and in the interior, but not on the 
lianks of tin* A^ictoria River to the north-Avest. Of the 
Eucalyptus^ or guiii-trt;e, Australia has 400 sjiccics ; but the 
om? most uniformly distributed is the Eucalyptus rostrata 
or aenminata^ called the flooded gum-tree ; its timber is 
durable, and takes a fine polish. RoseAVood, tulip-wood, 
sandal- wood, and satin-Avood, Avith other materials fur the 
cabinetmaker’s ornamental AAUirk, abound in the fori\sts of 
Queensland. The forest scenery of the more northerly 
districts, Avithin the tropics, and onwards to Rockingham 
Bay, is descril>e‘d us of great luxuriance. It consists of 
many kinds of large nnilirageous trees, some of an Indian 
type, iiiti'riuixed Avitli nol:)le araucarias, all matted together 
in an impervious thicket by lianes of the coin^ilvulus, the 
calamus, and other jilants, climbing or pendent, harbouring 
in their shade many parasitical ondiids and ferns. SucJi 
forests oA^erhaiig the seaAvard sides of the mountain ranges, 
Avhere tliey inhale abundant moisture from the winds of 
the Pacific Ocean, and feed u])on a congenial soil irom the 
(leconqiosition of schistose rocks. 

A striking contrast is offered to the vit^w beyond tlie coast 
ranges. The interior of Queensland presents either high- 
land doAvns of basaltic origin, almost bare of trees, but 
Avitli abundant herbaceous vt'gctation, good ]»asture grass, 
and an immense quantity of vervain, or tlie Brigalow 
scrub, merely shrubs and small trees, on a soil of argilla- 
ceous sandstone. The sandstone table-lands, again, naked 
and dry, produce but a few diminutive eucalypti, and 
sparse tufts of uneatalJe grasses, while the inland deserts 
haA’e only the acacia to break the monotony of the scene. 
The character of the inland flora adds confirmation to the 
belief that the interior was formerly a marine soil, which 
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has not yet been deprived of its saline properties. In the 
districts farthest removed from the action of fresh water, 
liundreds of miles are covered with such plants as will 
grow on the sea-shore, e.g,, the mesembryanthemum called 
pigs face or Hottentot fig. Other species belonging to 
the coastward uplands seem to have been conveyed into the 
interior by the action of water, as the belts of timber, and 
of pine or cypress scrub, are always found to extend along 
the line of direction taken by floods. Tliey grow on sandy 
ridges, alongside of hollows, or depressed cliuimels. On 
the north coast, so much of wdiich is flat, and often swampy 
or sandy, the mangrove flourishes as in other tropical 
regions. 

From the extreme aridity of the climate in most parts of 
northern Australia, there is a singular absence of mosses 
and lichens. North-west Australia possesses, in the Adan- 
Bf^ia Greg(yriiy or gouty-stem tree, a counterpart of the 
West African baobab, or monkey-bread tree. It is worthy 
of remark that, with a few exceptions, the Australian 
trees are evergreens. They also show a peculiar reverted 
position of their leaves, which hang vertically, turning 
their edges instead of their sides towards the sun ; and 
the eucalypti have the peculiarity of shedding their bark 
annually instead of their leaves. In Australia the native 
species of lily, tulip, and honeysuckle a|)[»ear as standard 
trees of considerable size. The native grasses do not form 
a conlinuous and even greensward, as in Europe, but grow 
in detached clumjw or tufts. None of the cereal plants 
are indigenous, and very few of the fruits or roots that 
su])ply liuman food; but many Australian jdants are likely 
to bo valuable for medicinal or chemical manufactures. 

This continent, as might be expected, has some of the 
same botanical families that occujiy South Africa, Poly- 
nesia, and South America. Its relations in that respect 
to Europe are shown by Alphonse de Candolle’s tabular 
statements in the Geograjdde Botanique Rauonnee, Ho 
gives the exact number of species common to Australia, 
and to France in each of the prineijial families or natiual 
orders. It ai)pears that of 3G14 species of phanerogamic 
])lants in France, only 45 belong to Australia. But it 
will bo suflicient, without citing the numerical details, 
to quote Baron von Midler’s list of the natural orders 
having the most numerous s])ecie8of indigenous growth in 
South Australia. They are here arrang(?d in succession, 
according to their comj)arative amounts of specific diver- 
sity, those which have the greatest nuiulierof s]>ecies being 
mentioned first. Of the phanerogamic series, the legumin- 
ous and tlje composite families united form nearly one- 
fourth. Indeed, tlie half of the dicotyledonous idaiils, 
or exogens, tliat exist in the sulvtropical districts belong 
to these two orders. Next come the myrtac.eous plants, 
the ferns, and the grasses ; the Protcacea*, which form a 
cons])icuoiis feature of Australian botany ; tlie Orchidacea, 
the epacrid family, and the parsley family, or Umbellifcruj ; 
the I)iosme:3e, a sub-order of the Kntaceaj r)r rue family ; 
the Liliaceje, the Labiatie or inint family, the Goodenue, 
the Scroi)hulariaecic or figworts, and the Balsolaceae. The 
llanunculaceie, the geranium family, tlie rosaceous plants, 
and the epacrid grouj), are not found in Australia north of 
the tro]:)ical line. 

-The zoology of Australia and Tasmania pre- 
sents a very conspicuous point of difference from that of 
other regums of the globe, in the prevalence of non-placental 
mammalia. The vast majority of tlie inammalia are pro- 
^'ided witli an organ in the uterus, by which, l>efore tlie 
birth of their young, a vascular connection is maintained 
between the embryo and the parent animal. There kro 
two orders, the Marsupialia and the Monotremata, which do 
not possess this organ. Both those are found in Australia, 
to which region indeed they are not absolutely confined ; 


but the marsupials alone constitute two-thirds of all the 
Australian sjiecies of mammals. It is the well-known 
peculiarity of this order that the female has a pouch or 
fold of skin upon her abdomen, in which she can place the 
young for suckling wfithin reach of her teats. The opossum 
of America is the only species out of Australasia which 
is thus provided. Australia is inhabited by at least 110 
diflerent species of marsupials, wdiich liave been arranged in 
five tribes, according to the food they eat, viz., the root- 
eaters (wombats), the fruit-eaters (phalangers), the grass- 
eaters (kangaroos), the insect-eaters (bandicoots), and the 
flesh-eaters (native cats and rats). Of these trilxjs the 
wombats are closely allied to the phalangers, represented 
by the opossums and flying 8C|uirrels, wfith the native bear, 
w hile fossil remaii»s of twenty extinct species have also been 
found. Of wombats now existing there are four species, all 
of nearly the same size, seldom exceeding 100 lb in weight. 
They all burrow in the ground, and their habitat is in 
New South Wales, Tasmania, and South Australia. There 
is but one species of the singular animal miscalled the 
native iKjar, wdiich is more like a sloth in its habits. Three 
varieties of brush-tailed o|K)ssum are found, but one of 
them exists only in Tsismania ; and there are three ring- 
tailed varieties in almost every i)art of Australia. The 
great flying phalanger (Petaiirista) is nearly allied to tljo 
last-mentioned genus ; it exists only in East Australia ; as 
does the sinali flying phalanger (Ilelideus), which is 
restricted to mountain districts. The interior of Australia 
and the west coast are wanting in those species, but two 
or three of them occur on the north coast. ’J'he smallest 
]4ialanger {Acrobaia pygimm) is less than a mouse, and 
has a feathery tail. The little Tarup(\^ ro»tratu» is almost 
toothless, but has a long hairy tongue, which it thrusts 
into flowers to suck their sweetness. 

The kangaroo (Macro|)us) and most ot its congeners 
show an extraordinary dispro[)orlion of the hind limbs to 
the fore part of the l>ody. The rock wallabies again have 
short tiirsi of the hind legs, with a long pliable tail for 
climbing, like that of the tree kangaroo of New (Guinea, or 
that of the jerboa. Of the larger kangaroos, wiiich attain 
a weight of 200 Ih and more, eight si)ecieB are named, only 
one of wiiich is found in West Austnilia. There are soiiui 
tw'cnty smaller species in Australia and Tasmania, licsides 
tlie rock wallabies and the hare kangaroos ; tliese last are 
wonderfully swift, making clear jumps eight or ten feet high. 
To this agility they owe their j) reservation from the prairie 
fiTe.s, wiiich are so destructive in the interior during seasons 
of drought. Ill the rat kangaroo there is not the same 
disproportion of the limbs ; it ap]>roaclies more nearly 
to the bandicoot, of which seven species exist, from the 
size of a rat to that of a r.alibit. The carnivorous tribe of 
marsupials, the larger species at any rate, belong more to 
Tasmania, which has its “tiger” and its “devil.” Jjut 
the native cat, or dasyurus, is common to every part of 
Australia. Several diflerent sj»ecies of pouched rats and 
mice, one or tw’o living in trees, are reckoned among the 
flesh-eaters. Fossil l)ones of extinct kangaroo sjiecies are 
met with, which must have been of enormous size, tw ice or 
thrice that of any specitfs now livijig. 

We pa.ss on Uy the other curious order of non-placental 
mammals, that of the Monotremata, so called from tlie 
structure of their organs of evacuation w ith a single orifice, 
as in birds. Their abdominal bones are like those of the 
marsupials ; and they are furnished wdtli juiuches for their 
young, but have no teats, the milk being distilled into 
their pouches from the mammary glands. Australia and 
Tasmania possess two animals of tlj^s order, — the echidna, 
or spiny ant-eater (hairy in Tasmania), and the PlatypM 
anatinuSf the duck-billed water-mole, otherwise named the 
OrnithorhynchuB paradoxus. This odd animal is provided 
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with a bill or beak, which is not, like that of a bird, affixed 
to the skeleton, but is merely attached to the skin and 
in uncles. 

Australia has no apes, monkeys, or baboons, and no rumi- 
nant beasts. The comparatively few indigenous placental 
inainrnals, besides the dingo, or wild dog — which, however, 
may have come from the islands north of this continent — 
are of tlie bat trilie and of the rodent or rat tril>e. There are 
four B{»e<ues of large fruit-eating bats, called flying foxes, 
twenty of inswt-eating bats, alxive twenty of land-rats, and 
fiv(^ of water-rats. The sea produces three different seals, 
which often ascend rivers fi'orn the cotist, and can live in 
lagoons of fresh wattir; many cetaxieans, Ixvsides the “right 
whale ” and sixjrm whale ; and the dugong, found on the 
northern shores, which yields a valuable medicinal oil. 

The V)irds of Australia in their munl>er and variety of 
sfM caes (reckoned at 690) may lie dtiemed some coniijensa- 
tion for its jKiverty of mammals; yet it will not stand com- 
juirison in this respect witli regions of Africa and South 
Ainc^rica in the same latitudes. Tlie lilack swan of West 
Australia was tliought nmiarkahlo Avhen discovered, iis 
belying an (jld Latin j>roverh. Tin re is also a white eagle. 
The vultures is wanting. Sixty s|)ecies of jiarrots, some of 
tlnnn very Jiandsoine, are found in Australia. The emu, a 
large bird of tlie order (hirsores, or runners, corresponds 
with the African and Arabian ostrich, the rhoii of South 
America, and the cassowary of the Moluccas and New 
(biinryi. In New Zealand this order is reiiresented by the 
ujitoryx, as it formerly was by the gigantic moa, the remains 
(d wliich have Ixieu found likewise in Qiuxnislund. Of the 
siime s[H*cies as the birds of paradise is the graceful M(t*nnra 
sK/tn^ha^ or lyre-bird, with its tall featliers sjiread in the 
shape of a lyre. Tha mouiul-raising megapodcis, the bower- 
huilding satin-birds, and several others, display peculiar 
haliits. Tlie honey-eat(;rs jaesent a gr(‘at diversity of 
plumagi?. There are also many kinds of game birds, 
jiigeous, ducks, geese, plov(!rs, and (piails. 

The ornithology of Tsbnv South Wales and Queensland 
is more varied and interesting than that of the other 
])rovinces. 

As for re])tiles, Australia lias a few tortoises, all of one 
family, and not of great size. The “leathery turtle,'^ 
whi<*h is herbivorous, and yit'lds abundance of oil, has Ix^on 
caught at sea, off tlie lllawarra coast so large as 9 feet in 
length. 'Pile sauriaiis or lizartls are numerous, chiefly on 
dry sandy or rocky ground in the tropical region. The 
griMit crocodile of Queensland is .‘U) fei*t long ; there is a 
smaller one, 6 feet long, to bo met with in the shallow 
lagoons of the interior. Tlie monitor, or fork-tongued 
liza,rd, which liurrows in thij eart h, cliiiilis, and swims, is 
said to grow to a length of 8 or 9 feet. This sjKxues, and 
many others, do not extend to T.isniania. 'Phere are alxnit 
twenty kinds of night lizards, and many which liilx'rnate?. 
One species can utter a cry when pained or alarmed, 
and the tall-standing frilled lizard can lift its forelegs, 
and s<puit or ho[) like a kangaroo. 'Iliere is also the 
Moloch ho7V'ulm of Soutli and West Australia, covered with 
tubercles Vxiaring large s|)iiie.s, which give it a very strange 
aspect. Tliis and some other lizanls liave j/ower to change 
tlioir colour, not only from light to dark, hut in some parts 
iVom yellow to grt\y or red. Dr Oray, of the British 
Museum, has doscril>ed fifty species of .\ustralian lizard. 

'Pile snakes are reckoned at sixty-tliree 8)>ecies, of wliich 
forty-two are voiiornons, Init only five dangerous. North 
C,)ueensland has many liarniless pythons. Tliere are forty 
or fifty different sorts of frogs ; the commomvst is distin- 
guished by its blue bronze or gold back ; the 

largest is bright green ; while the tree-frog has a loud 
shrill voice, always heard during rain. 

The Australian seas and rivers are inhabited by many 


ffshes of the same genera as exist in the southern parts 
of Asia and Africa. Of those peculiar to Australian waters 
may be mentioned the arripis, represented by what is called 
among the colonists a salmon trout. A very fine fresh- 
water fish is the Murray cod, which sometimes weighs 
1 00 ft) ; and the golden perch, found in the same river, has 
rare b^uty of colour. Among the sea-fish, the snapper is 
of great value as an article of food, and its weight comes 
up to 50 R). This is the Pagrus unicolor ^ of the family of 
Sparidae, which includes also the bream. Its colours are 
beautiful, pink and red with a silvery gloss ; but the male 
as it grows old takes on a singular deformity of the head, 
with a swelling in the shape of a monstrous human-like 
nose. These fish are caught in numbers outside Port 
Jackson for the Sydney market. Two species of mackerel, 
differing somewhat from the European siiecies, are also 
caught on the coasts. The so-called red garnet, a prekby 
fish, with hues of carmine and blue stripes on its head, is 
much esteemed for the table. The Trigla polgonimata, or 
flying garnet, is a greater beauty, with its body of crimson 
and silver, and its large pectoral fins, spread like wings, of 
a rich green, bordered with purple, and relieved by a black 
and white spot. Wliiting, mullet, gar fish, rock cod, and 
many others known by local names, are in the lists of 
edible fishes belonging to New South Wales and Victoria. 
Much interesting and valuable information upon Australian 
zoology w'ill be found in a recent essay by Mr Gerard Krefl’t, 
curator and secretery of the museum at Sydney, and in 
the Count do Castel nan’s report on the fishes of Victoria 
at the International Exliibition of 1873. 

Aborigines . — The I’apuan, Melanesian, or Australasian 
aborigines exhilat certain jxjculiarities which are not found 
in the African negro, b) which race they otherwise present 
some similarity. In the Australasian the forehead is 
higher, the under jaw less projecting, the nose, though 
flat and extended compared with that of the European, is 
less depressed than in the African. His lips are tliick, but 
not protuberant ; and the eyes are sunken, large, and black. 
The colour of his skin is lighter — of a dusky hue — than 
that of the Negro. In stature he equals the average 
European, but tall men arc rare, except in North Queens- 
land; his Vxidyand limbs are well shaped, strongly jointed, 
and highly muscular. The hind parts are not, as in the 
African, excessively raised ; and while the calf of the leg 
is deficient, the heel is straight. The natives of Pajuia have 
wcx)lly .spirally-twdsted liair. Those of Tasmania, now exter- 
minated, had the same i>eculiarity. But the natives of the 
Australian continent have stmight or curly black hair. 
The men wear short beards and whiskers. 

Their mental faculties, though probably inferior to tliose 
of the Polynesian copj>er-coloured race, are not contemiitible. 
They liavo much acuteness of perception for the relations 
of individual objects, but little power of generalisation. 
No word exists in their language for the general terms 
tree, bird, or fish ; yet they have invented a name for 
every species of vegetable and animal they know. The 
grammatical structure of some North Australian languages 
has a considerable degree of refinement. The verb presents 
n variety of conjugations, exjnessing nearly all the moods 
and tenses of tlie Greek, 'fhere is a dual, as well as a 
jilural form in the declension of verbs, nouns, pronouns, 
and adjectives. The distinction of genders is not marked, 
excejit in pro^xr names of men and women. All parts of 
speech, except iidverbs, are diiclined hy terminational inflec- 
tions. There are words for the elementary numbers, one, 
two, three ; but “ four ” is usually ex|)ressed by “ two- 
two ; ” then “ five ” by “ two-three,” and so on. They 
have no idea of decimals. The number and diversity 
of separate languages, not mere dialects, is truly bewilder- 
ing. Tribes of a few hundred people, living within a few 
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inileB of each other, have often scarcely a phrase in com- 
mon. This is more especially observed in New South 
Wal^ a country much intersected by dividing mountain 
ranges. But one language is spoken all along the Rivera 
Murray and Darling, while the next neighbours of the 
Murray tribes, on both sides, are unable to converse with 
them. 

it is, nevertheless, tolerably certain that all the natives 
of Australia belong to one stock. There appears reason 
to believe that their progenitors originally landed on 
the north-west coast, that of Cambridge Gulf or Arnhem 
Land, in canoes drifting from the island of Timor. They 
seem then to have advanced over the continent in three 
scimrate directions. By one route they moved, in the 
course of ages, directly across to the south coast, near the 
head of the Great Bight, S]>encer Gulf, and the Gulf of 
St Vincent. Another division followed the west coast to 
Swan River, and round by King George^s Sound. The 
third and most important body, turning eastward, crossed 
the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, then split and sub- 
divided itself amidst the rivers and highland ranges of 
Queensland, while some of its tribes crossing the Upper 
Darling occupied New South Wales, overspread the 
Iliverina, and peopled the south-eastern <juarter of Aus- 
tralia. The i)roof8 and arguments upon which this hypo- 
thetical distribution is based are set forth by Mr Eyre in 
his interesting essay on the Australian aborigines (Dis- 
coveries in Central Australia, &c., by E. J. Eyre, resident 
magistnite, Murray River, vol. ii.). It is chiefly the pre- 
valence of some peculiar customs, such as circumcision, or 
the removal of two upper-jaw teeth at a stated age of 
adolescence, that seems to mark the common descent of 
tribes, now widely distant in location, wliich appear to 
have belonged to one of the supposed main streams of 
population. The discontinuance of such customs among 
the tribes of the other main divisions is plausibly ascril>ed to 
local influences. From a comparison of their languages, 
the diversities of which have been alre^idy referred to, it 
appears that little aid is to be exj)ected from them in ethno- 
logical grouping. 

The natives of the north-eastern quarter— a tropical 
region of diversified surface, with many rivers and thick 
forests, as well as open highlands — are far su})orior in body, 
mind, and s(K’ial habits to those of the rest of Australia. 
They bear, in fact, most resemblance to their neighbours 
and kindred in the island of New Guinea, but are still 
below these in many important respects. 

If a general view be taken of the tribes of Australia, and 
the state in which they existed indepeialently of recent Euro- 
}>ean intercourse, two or tliree extraordinary defects exliibit 
themselves. They never, in any situation, cultivated the 
soil for any kind of food-crop. They never roared any 
kind of cattle, or kept any domesticated animal except the 
dog, which probably came over with them in their canoes. 
They have nowhere built permanent dwellings, but con- 
tented themselves with mere hovels for temporary shelter. 
They liave neither manufactured nor possessed any chattels 
beyond such articles of clothing, weapons, ornaments, and 
uteiisils as they might carry on their persons, or in the 
family store-bag for daily use. Their want of ingenuity 
and contrivance has, however, undoubtedly been promoted 
by the natural jmverty of the land in which the race settled. 

The sole dress of both sexes in their aboriginal state is 
a cloak of skin or matting, fastened with a skewer, but 
open on the right-hand side. No headgear is worn, except 
sometimes a net to confine the hair, a bunch of feathers, or 
the tails of small animals. The bosom or back is usually 
tattooed, or rather scored with rows of hideous raised scars, 
produced by deep gashes at the age when youth comes to 
manhood or womanhood. Their dwellings, for the most 


part, are either bowers, formed of the branches of trees, 
or hovels of piled logs, loosely covered with grass or bark, 
which they can erect in an hour, wherever they encamp. 
But some huts of a more commodious and sul)stantial form 
were seen by Flinders on the south-east coast in 1799, 
and by Captain King and Sir J. Mitchell on the north-east, 
where they no longer appear. The ingenuity of the race 
is mostly to be recognised in the manufacture of tlieir 
weapons of warfare and the chase. While the use of the 
l>ow and arrow docs not seem to liave occurred to them, 
the sjiear and axe are in general use, commonly made of 
hard-wood ; the hatchets of stone, and thii javelins pointed 
with stone or bone. The peculiar weaiion of the Australian 
is the lioomerang, a curved blade of wood, of such rcmaik- 
ablo construction, that it swerves from its direct course, 
sometimes returning so as to hit an object behind the 
thrower. Their nets, made by women, either of the ten- 
dons of animals or the fibres of plants, will catch and hold 
the strong kangaroo or the emu, or the very large fish of 
Australian rivers. Canoes of bent bark, for the inland 
waters, are hastily prepared at need ; but the inlets and 
straits of the north-eastern sea-coast are navigated by larger 
canoes and rafts of a better construction. 

Without claiming permanent ownership of the land, each 
native tribe Wivs accustomed, till the English squatter came, 
to enjoy the recognised manorial dominion of its own 
hunting-ground, ])erlmps ten or twelve miles square. This 
was subdivided between the chief heads of families. Tlie 
affairs of a tribe arc ruled l>y a council of the men past 
middle age wflio are still in full vigour of mind and body. 
One may t>e their ])resident, but they have no hereditary 
prince. Their most solemn assemblies take i>lace when the 
youth undergo one or other of the painful ceremonies of ini- 
tiation into manhood. In every case of death from disease 
or unknown causes the sorcerers hold a }>\)l)lic inquest, and 
pretend to ask the cori>so how it was killed. Buch deaths 
are invariably ascrilKid to witchcraft practised by a hostile 
or envious neighbouring tribe. The bodies of the slain in 
battle ani sometiuics eaten, or the fat of the kidn(».ys, at 
least, is extracted for a feast of victory. But cannibalism 
in Australia is not confined to the flesh of enemies, nor is 
it generally associated with an insulting triumph. It is 
rather, like that reported of the ancient Beythians, a rite 
of funeral observance, in honour of deceased kindred and 
friends. The reality of this custom is proved by the testi- 
mony of trustworthy English witnesses, who have watclied 
the revolting act. The only idea of a god known to be enter- 
tained by these people, is that of Buddai, a gigantic old man 
lying asleej) for ages, with his head resting upon his arm, 
which is deep in the sand. He is cx]>ected one day U) 
awake and eat up the world. They have no religion beyond 
those gloomy dreams. Their notions of duty relate mostly 
to neighbourly service and social interest ; and they are not 
all thieves or liars, but are capable of many good deeds. Th(‘ 
marriage bond is observed by the wife or wives, the ]i)enalty 
of its violation being death. But chastity upon any other 
account is a virtue beyond the native conception, thougli a 
certain delicacy of feeling in matters of sex is not unknown. 
The deplorable lack of moral restraint has involved this 
unhappy race in suflerings which may bo easily under- 
stood, from their contact with the moro reckless and 
vicious representatives of foreign nations. 

The numbers of the native Australians are steadily 
diminishing. A remnant of the race exists in each of the 
provinces, while a few tribes still wander over the interior. 
Altogether it is computed that not more tlian about 80,000 
aborigines remain on the continent. 

Perhaps the most com|)lete and trustworthy informa- 
tion on the Australian race is to be found in works pub- 
lished some twenty or thirty years ago, before the country 
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was occupied as it now is by tlie Euroi)ean Hfjttler. Mr 
Eyre's work above referred to, and Ca]»taiii (afterwards 
Sir Geru’ge) Grey's Di%coverie% in North^Wfi^t and WtnUrn 
Anslralia^ are authorities that nmy })e relied upon. 

CoLonUd Jlutori /. — Of the five Australian })rovince8, 
that of New South Wales may l>e reckoiuid the oldest 
It was in 1788, eighteen years after Cai»tain Ckxik explored 
the east coast, that J^>rt Jackson wjia founded as a penal 
station for criniiuals from luigland ; and the settlement 
r(5tained that chara<‘,ter, more or i(-*ss, during the sul)se<]uent 
fifty years, transportation Ixnng virtually suspended in 
1889. The colony, Ijowever, fnuji 18iil had made a fair 
start in free industrial progress. 

lly this time, too, several of tlu^ otlier provinces had 
eoinci into existence. Va?i Gieinen’s Land, now called 
'JuHinania, had (xicupied as early as 1808. it W'as an 
auxiliary pcnuil station umlcr New Soutli Wales, till in 
1825 it liecame a separah? jtrovince. From tliis island, 
ten yt^ars later, ]>arties (‘rosscid Jhiss’s Straits to Port Phillii*, 
where a new scittlemmit was shortly established, forming 
till 1851 a j»art of New South Wales, but now the richer 
and more populous colony of Victoria, in 18*27 and 1829, 
an hkiglish (M)mj>any mideavonred to plant a settlement at 
tliii Swan Itivri-, and this, added to a .small convict .station 
established in 1825 at King (hsorge’s Sound, constituted 
W(^stern Australia. On tins shores of the Gulf St Vincent, 
agiiin, from 1885 to ]88»7, South Australia was created l»y 
anot hiM' joint sto(‘k company, as an ex[»eriiuejit in the Wake- 
field sclieiiK! of colonisation. 

Such weie the jxjliticial conijxjuent parts of British 
AihstraJia. up to 1 889. 'J’he oa,rIi(‘r history, therefore, of 
New South Wales i.s j>eculiar to itself. Unlike the otlnu' 
maiidand provinces, it was at first held and used chiefly 
for (he rcct‘-ption of British convicts. Wh(;n that system 
was abolished, tlie social conditions of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia b(‘came more e(]ual. JVe- 
vious to th(‘. gold discoveries of 1851 they may be included, 
from 1889, in a gtmeral summary view. 

ddie first British governors jit Sydney, from 1788, ruled 
witJi de.spoticr |>ow<*r. They >vere mival or milit.'iry otlieer.s 
in (Muuin.ind (if the garrisoji, the ccaivicts, and the few frtfo 
setf h'rs. The duty was [ierforimHl by such men as Captain 
Arthur Pldllij), Ca[i(ain Hunter, ami otiiens. In the 
twtU'e years’ rule of General Macijuarie, closing with 1821, 
the colony made a substantial advanc,e. By means of con- 
vict labour roads and bridgtis were (amstrueted, and a 
roub^ opemnl into the interiiii* beyond the Bine Mountains. 
A piipnhvtion of 80,0()(), three-l'ourtlis of them convicts, 
fonmnl the infant eomnionwtialth, whose att(mtioii was 
soon dirta'ted to the profitable trade of rearing fine wool 
slns'p, first eommiaiced by Mr dohn M ‘Arthur in 1808, 

During tin; next, ten years, 1821-81, Sir Thomas Ihds- 
l)ane and Sir lval|ih Darling, two generals of the army, 
being .suciHvssively g<»vi'rin»rs, tlie eohmy imTea.sed, and 
eventually sncciaaled in obtaining the advantages of a 
representativt‘ institution, by means of a h'gi.sla-tive coimcil. 
Then came General Sir Bicliard Bourke, Avliose wise and 
liberal administration proved most benelicial. New Soutli 
Wales beeaiiie ]>r(»sp(*rous and attractive to einigranls with 
capital. Its enterprising ambition was encouraged by 
taking fresh coiiiitiy north and .south. In the hitter direi;- 
tion, expKuvd by ]\litchell in 1881 and 1 8;H), lay Australia 
Felix, now Adctoria, including the well-watered, thick ly- 
wo(»ded (‘oiintry of Gi]>ps' Land. 

This di.strict, then called l\>rt Phillip, in tlte time of 
Governor Sir Gimige Gipps, 1888 to 1846, was growing fa.st 
into a position claiSfiiig iiidepeiidence. Melbourne, which 
began wdtli a few Imta on the banka of the Yarra-Yarra 
in 1885, was in 1840 a busy town of 6000 inhabitants, 
the population of the whole district, with the towns of 


Geelong and Portland, reaching 12,850; while its import 
trade amounted to £204,000, and its exports to £138,000. 
Such was the growth of infant Victoria in five years ; 
that of Adelaide or South Australia, in the same period, 
was nearly ecjual to it. At Melbourne there was a dejmty 
governor, Mr Latrobe, under Sir George Gii>pH at Sydney. 
Adelaide had its own governors, first Captain Hindmarsh, 
next Colonel Gawler, and then Captain George Grey. 
Western Australia progressed but slowly, with less than 
4000 inhabitants altogetiier, under Governors Stirling and 
Ilutt. 

The general advancement of Australia, to the era of the 
gold-mining, had been satisfactory, in spite of a severe 
commercial crisis, from 1841 to 1843, caused by extrava- 
gant land s|)eculations and inflated prices. Victoria pro- 
duced already more wool than New South Wales, the 
aggregate produce of Australia in 1852 being 45,000,000 
11); and Houtli Australia, between 1842 and this date, had 
opened most valuable mines of copper. The population of 
New South Wales in 1851 wa.s 190,000; that of Victoria, 
77,000 ; and that of South Australia about the same. 

At Sunimerhill Creek, 20 miles north of Bathurst, in 
the Macquarie plain.s, gold wa.s discovered, in February 
1851, by Mr E. Hargraves, a gold-miner from California. 
The intelligem 0 wa.s made known in April or May ; and 
then began a rush of tbousands, ' men leaving their former 
emjiloymenls in the bu.sli or in the towns to search for the 
ore so greatly coveted in all ages. In August it wa.s 
found at Anderson’s Creek, near Melbourne ; a few weeks 
later the great Ballarat gold-field, 80 miles west of that 
city, w^as o])omHl ; ajid after that, Bendigo, now culled 
Sandhurst, to the north. Not only in these lucky [pro- 
vinces, New South Wales and Victoria, where the auri- 
ferous d(q)osits were revealed, but in every British colony 
of Australasia, all ordinary industry was left, for the one 
exciting pursuit. The copper mines of South Australia 
xvere for the time deserted, wliile Tasmania and New Zea- 
land lost many inhabitants, who emigraUal to the more 
promising country. Tlie disturbance of social, indastrial, 
and commercial alTairs, duiLig the first two or three years 
of the gold era, was very great. Immigrants from Europe, 
and to some extent from North America and China, poured 
into Melbourne, where the arrivals in 1852 averaged 20()(> 
persons in a week. TIkp [)oj)ulatioii of A^ietoria was doubled 
ill tlie first twelvemonth of the gold fever, and the value of 
imports and ex]K)rts wa.s multi[died tenfold between 1851 
and 1858. 

The colony of Victoria was constituted a se]»arate pro- 
vince ill July 1851, Mr Latrobe being ap]>ointed governor, 
followed by Sir ( ’harles Hotliain and Sir Henry Barkly 
in succession. Tluj more rapid increase of Victoria since 
that time, in wealth and number of inhabitants, has gained 
it a ])re-eminenee in the esteem of emigrants ; but the 
varied resources of New South Wale.s, and its greater extent 
of territory, may iu some degree tend to redress the balance, 
if not to restore the character of siqierior importance to the 
older colony. 

The separation of the northern part of eastern Australia, 
under the name of Queensland, from the original [irovince of 
New South Wales, took [dace in 1 859. At that time the 
district contained about 25,()()0 inhabitants ; and in the 
first six years (as Sir George Bowen, tlie first governor, 
observed in. 1865) its [lopulation was ([uadruplecl and its 
trade trebled. 

It a[»[)oars, from a general vdew of Australian [)rogres.s in 
the last twenty years, that the jirovinces lo.ss rich iu gold 
than Victoria have been enabled to advance in prosjierity 
by other moans. Wool continues the great sta[)le of Aus- 
tralia. But New South Wales, possessing both coal and 
iron, is becoming a seat of manufactures ; while Queens- 
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land is also favoured with much mineral wealth, including i 
tin. The semi-tropical climate of the latter colony is suit- 
able for the culture of particular crops, needing only a 
supply of other than European labour. Meantime South 
Australia, besides its production of copper and a fair share 
of wool, has become the great wheat-growing province of 
the continent. i 

The separate colonies of Australia are still in a some- ! 
what transitional state, emigration being so continuous, 
and the country to be yet occupied so extensive. For i 
this and for other reasons, therefore, it may be more fitting 
to describe the several colonies, with respect to their in- ' 
(lustrial and social conditions, under their respective names. ; 
To enable the reader, however, to judge of the general posi- ' 


tion of the provinces at a recent date, the following statis- 
tics are aijpended : — 


Name of Colony 

E«tirnatc(i 
i'opula* 
tion at 
Close of 
187a. 

Revenue 

of 

IST.B, 

Public 
Debt on 
Dee. 81, 
1S73. 

Value of 

1 m j)orts 
lor 1878. 

Value of 
Exports 
for 1878. 



C 

£ 

C 

£ 

Victoria 


8,04:1,0!) 1 

12,44.0,722 

10,fi.':.5,800 

16,802,454 

New S<mth Wales.. 

f»t}0,27ft 

8,824,71.S 

10,Ki2,4ir. 

11,088,888 ! 

! 11,816,829 

Bniith Australia... 

n»8.2fi7 

0:17,048 I 

2,174.000 

a,8'.n),8M) 

4, .087. 859 

QtiHensIand | 

; 140,090 


4,780,8.00 

2,. SSI, 7 20 

8,542,618 

THHinania 

! 104,217 

203,7.'>a 

1,477,000 

1,107,107 

803,6.00 

Western Australia 

25,7(J1 

184,832 

8.0.000 

297,328 

206,217 

Total for Austra- 1 
liau Colonies. . } | 

l,82r»,(5‘)2 

9,7.04,071 i.Sl,7i;2,487 

ao,7;i.S,2yo '.3O,.107,428 

1 
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A UST.RIA, or more strictly Austria-Hungary (Ger. 
XJL Oesterreich and OestenTeich-Ungarn)^ is an extensive 
country in the southern jiortion of Central Europe, lying 
between long. 9® and 26“ E., and lat. 42” and 51“ N. It 
thus extends through 1 7 degrees of longitude and 9 degrees 
of latitude, and has an area of about 240.000 English square 
miles. With the exception of the islands in the Adriatic, 
and tliB narrow iirojecting tract of Dalmatia, it forms a 
compact Higion of country, but of an irregular shape. It 
is surrounded on all sides by other countries, except where 
it borders upon the Adriatic, which is about one-fifth of 
the entire extent (d its boundaries. Of the rest, about one- 
third on the W. and N. is formed l>y the German empire 
(liivaria, Saxony, and Prussia), a third on the B. and 15. 
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by the Turki.sJi empire and the Dauubian Princij)alities, 
and the romaining third by Iliisaia on the N.E. and 
Bwil-zerlaiid and Italy on the B.AV. The boundaries are 
formed in some parts by river courstis, in others by monn- 
taiii ranges, and sometimes they extend through an open 
country. As compared with Fran(.•(^, Austria has a form 
nearly as compact, but its frontieis are by no me^ns so 
well dc'Tuied or so strongly protected l>y natural barriers. 
It ranks third in extent among the countries of PAirope 
(after Russia and Sweden), and fourth in point of popula- 
tion (after Russia, the German empire, and France). 

Austria is, after Switzerland, the most mountainous 
country of Europe, and about four-fifths of its entire area 
is more than GOO feet above the level of the sea. The 
mountains are frequently covered with vegetation to a great 
elevation. At the base are found vines and maize ; on 
the lower slopes are green pastures, or wheat, barley, and 
otner kinds of corn ; above are often forests of oak, ash, 
elm, (fee. ; and still higher the yew and the fir may be seen 


braving the fury of the tempest. Corn grow\s to l>etw'een 
3400 and 4500 feet about the level of the sea, the 
forests extend to 5600 or 6400 feet, and the line of per- 
petual snow' is from 7800 to 8200 feet. In some parts, 
however, i)articiilarly in Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, the mountains appear in w'ild confusion, with 
rugged peaks and }>are precijiitous sides, forcibly remind- 
ing the traveller of Switzerland. Tyrol in ]»articular has, 
like that country, its cascades, its glaciers, its per])ctual 
SHOW'S, and its avalanches. 

The Alps occupy the south-w'est ]>ortion of the country, 
and form its highest lands. They are distinguished by 
various names, as the .Rha^tian, Noric, Caniic, Julian, and 
Dinaric Alps. The llhmlian or Tyrolese Alps (mter Tyrol 
from the Swiss canton of the Orisons, and are the loftiest 
range in the country, a numl)er of the summits rising to 
the height of 12,000 feet, and the highest, tlie Orteler 
Spitze, attaining a height of 12,814 feet above the level of 
the sea. ^J'hey divide into three principal chains, the most 
southern of which occujaes the southern jmrtion of Tyrol, 
and contains the Orteler Spitze, and others of the loftiest 
points in the country. The middle or princij)al chain 
extends in an easterly direction to the borders of Salzburg 
and Carinthia, and lias many of its peaks covered with 
jierpetual snow. The noi thern chain is inferior in eleva- 
tion to the others, and few of its most elevated points 
reach the snow-line. The Noric Al[»s are a continuation 
of the Rhsetian eastward, passing thriaigh Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia north of the Drave, Low'er and Upper Austria, 
to Hungary, where th(‘y gradually sink into the jilains. 
^rhey comprise three chains, a main chain and tw'o h'sser 
chains juoceediiig northward — the one the Salzburg, the 
other the Styria-Austrian A1|)S. The main chain, tlie 
Noric Alps in a stricter sense, traverses S.alzburg, Cariiitliia, 
and Styria, and has a length of about 170 miles, some of its 
jieaks rising to the heiglit of 1 2,000 feet. TIk' C'^arnic or 
Carinthian Alps are also an offshoot of the Rluetian Alps 
eastward, occupying the south-east of Tyrol, Carinthia, 
and the north of Carniola. They form several bram hes, 
and some of the summits are over 9000 feet high. Tim 
Julian or Carniolan Alps extend in a south-casteily direc- 
tion though Carniola and Croatia. They present little of 
an Alpine character, and with one or twT> exceptions 
nowhere rise to the heiglit of 5000 feet. They are for the 
most part bare and rugged. The Dinaric Alps are a con- 
tinuation of the preceding, extending through ( Voatia and 
Dalmatia, and resemble them in character. The highest 
point, Mount Dinara, from which they take their name, is 
5956 feet above the level of the sea. .f 

After the Alps, the most important mountain system of 
Austria is the Carpathians, which occupy its eastern and 
north-eastern portions, and stretch in the form of an arch 
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through Silesia, Moravia, Galicia, Hungary, and Transyl- 
vania. Tliey have an extent of about 650 miles, and are 
divided into three principal groups — the Hungarian Car- 
pathians, the Carpathian Waldgebirge or Forest Moun- 
tains, and the Transylvanian Highlands. The Hungarian 
Carpathians stretch from west to ea.st, through Hungary, 
Moravia, Silesia, and Galicia for about 200 miles, and 
cornpriso various smaller grt)U[»s, among which are the 
lleskidcs, the Little CarjmthianH, and the Central Car- 
pathians or the Tatra Mountains. Tliis last group consti- 
tutes the highest portion of the Cari>atliian8, having an 
average elevation of over 6000 feet, and its two principal 
summits, the Eisthaler Tliiirm and the Lomnitzer Spitze, 
having a height of 8578 and 8222 feet respectively. In 
character it rescml)leM tlie Aljw more than the (Jarpathians, 
having nigged [»re(MpitouH sides, deep chasm.s, snows, 
ghu-iers, cascades, &c. The Waldgelu’rge, or Forest Moun- 
tiiiiiM, are a series of modca'ate elevations, for the most 
part wood(}(l, and stretching for about 160 miles through 
Hungary, Galicia, and Ihiekowina, with an average breadth 
of about 15 miles. They are in general from 3000 to 
6000 feet in elevation, the highest ])oint, Pictrozza, rising 
to 7086 feet. The Transylvanian Highlands extend over 
Transylvania, a part of Ilungjiry, and the Military Frontier, 
into Moldavia jiiid Wallacliia. They have a length of 
af)out 350 miles, and breadth of from 30 to 90. Several 
of the summits rise to the height of 8000 feet. The aides 
of the (’ar])atlnan mountains are generally covered with 
forests to a considerable height. 

The Horcynian mountain system spreads itself over 
Pohernia, Silesia, Moravia,, and the middle and northern 
])()rtions of Upper and iiOwer Austria. It includes the 
lesser systems of the liohemiaii Forest, the Erzgebirge, the 
lliesengebirge, and tlio Sudetes. The Bohemian Forest is 
a sei ies of wooded lieiglits on the confines of Bohemia and 
Pavarisi, and exteiuliiig south from the Eger to the Danube. 
Its high(;Ht ])oint is <1610 feet above the sea. The Erzge- 
birge, or ()r(5 Mountains, commence on the left bank of 
the Elbe, run eastward between Bolujinia and 8axony, and 
terminate in^ar Hit) sources of the AVliite Elster. None of 
the summits rise to the height of 4000 feet. The lUeserige- 
birge or Giant Mountains are on tlio coniines of Bohemia 
towards Prussian Silesia, and have tlieir highest point, 
Schnecko]»jK5 or Itiesenkopjie, 53)30 feet above the sea. 
Tlio Sudeles is a name aoiuetimes given to all the moun- 
tains of Northern Bttliomia, but it more projierly belongs 
to that range \\4iich runs between Moravia and Prussian 
Silesia, from tlio March to the Odor. Tlie highest summit, 
the Spioglitzer SelmeolK'.rg, is 477 1 feet liigli. 

Geology. Tlie groMl; central chain of the Alps consists of primitive 
n>cks, principally gneiss, mica slate, and granite. Occa- 
sionally clay-slate, greywacko, and limestone overlie tlieso 
rocks. Iron ore is vory abundant liere, and gold and 
cop[)ev are found. The northern and southern ranges of 
the Alps are composed of limestone. In the southern 
range the limestone rests upon gneiss, which crojis out in 
some i»arts. Iron, copi)er, lead, and zinc ores, and quick- 
silver are found in some ]>arts to a largo extent. In the 
northern range the limestone is in .some places covered 
with clay-slate, greywacke, and transition limestone. In 
the north tlie limestone is covered with sandstone, whicli 
extends in an almost continuous line from the Lake of 
(Vmstanee to the neighbourhood of A'iemui. lu this dis- 
trict a number of beds of coal are found. The central 
range of the Carpatliians is formed chiefly of gneiss, granite, 
clay-slate, greywacke, and transition limestone, frcijnently 
covered with extensft'e patches of Tertiary formations. 
North and south of this are ranges of sandstone inountain.s, 
on which diluvial and alluvial depo.sits are also found. 
The northern Bandstone range is rich in salt ; the central 


chain abounds in iron and copper ore ; and the gneiss and 
granitic mountains of Hungary and Transylvania are rich 
in ores of gold and silver. Numerous beds of coal are 
also found in the later formations. The Bohemian and 
Moravian mountain system is composed chiefly of gneiss 
and granite. Basalt, clinkstone, greenstone, and red sand- 
stone are also common. Silver and lead mines are exten- 
sively worked, also mines of zinc and iron. Coal is 
abundant here. The plain and hilly parts of the country 
belong chiefly to the middle or Miocene period of the 
Tertiary fonnation, and comprise sand, gravel, clay-marl, &c. 

As the highlands of Austria form part of the great water- Rivers, 
shed of Europe which divides the waters flowing north- 
ward into the North Sea or the Baltic, from those flowing 
southward or eastward into the Mediterranean or the Black 
Sea, its rivers flow in three different directions — northward, 
southward, and eastward. With the exception of tfie 
small streams belonging to it which fall into the Adriatic, 
all its rivers liave their mouths in other countries, and its 
principal river, the Danube, has also its source in another 
country. This, which after the Volga is the largest river 
of Europe, rises in the grand duchy of Baden, flows 
through Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, and is already navigable 
wlien it enters Austria, on the borders of which it receives 
the Inn, a river w^hich has as large a body of water as 
itself. It has a course of about 820 miles within the 
country, which is about 48 per cent, of its entire length. 

Where it enters it is 898 feet above the level of the sea, 
and where it leaves only 132 feet. It has thus a fall 
within the country of 766 feet, and is at first a very rapid 
stream, but latterly a very slow one. Its affluents, after 
the Inn, are at first generally small, the principal being the 
Traun, the Enna, and the March, lu Hungary it receives 
from the Car|)athians the Waag, Noutra, Gran, and Eipel ; 
and from the Alps the Dravo, the Mur, and the Save. 

But the i)rincipal affluent of tlie Danube is the Theiss, which 
rises in the Carpathians, and drains nearly the whole of 
the eastern half of Hungary. The country drained by the 
Danube is formed into several basins by the mountains 
approaching its banks on either side. The principal of 
these are the Linz and Krenis basins, the Vienna basin, 
and the little and great Hungarian basins. Between this 
last and the plains of Wallachia, it passes through the 
narrow rocky channels of Islacb, Kasan, and the Iron 
Door, where the fall is about 41 feet in less than half a 
mile. The Dniester, which, like the I)aniil)e, flows into the 
Black Sea, has its source in the Carpathians in Eastern 
Galicia, and pursues a very winding course towards the 
south-east. It receives its principal affluents from the 
Car|)atliian9, and drains in Austria a territory of U[)warda 
of 12,000 English square miles. It is navigable for about 
300 miles. The Vistula and the Oder both fall into the 
Baltic. The former rises in Moravia, flows first north 
through Austrian Silesia, then takes an easterly direction 
along the borders of Prussian Silesia, and afterwards a 
north-easterly, separating Galicia from liussiari Poland, and 
leaving Austria not far from Sandomir. Its course in 
Austria is 240 miles, draining an area of 15,500 square 
miles. It is navigable for nearly 200 miles, and its jirin- 
cipal affluents are tlie Save and the Bug. The Oder has 
also its source in Moravia, flows first east, and then north- 
east tlirough Austrian )Si]esia into Prussia. Its length 
within the A,iistrian territory is only about 55 miles, no 
}>artof which is navigable. The only river of this country 
which flows into the Nortli )Sea is the Elbe. It has its 
source in the Biesoiigebirge, not far from the Schneekoppe, 
flows first south, then east, and afterwards north-east 
through Bohemia, and then enters Saxony. Its principal 
affluents are the Adler, Iser, and Eger, and, most important 
of all, the Moldau. The last, from the length of its course, 
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and the quantity of water wlxich it brings down, is entitled 
to be considered tbe main stream. It has a course of 260 
miles, and is navigable for 190. The Elbe itself has a 
course within the Austrian dominions of 185 miles, for 
about 66 of which it is navigable. It drains an area of 
upwards of 21,000 square miles. The Rhine, though 
scarcely to bo reckoned a river of the country, flows for 
about 25 miles of its course between it and Switzerland. 
The principal river of Austria which falls into the Adriatic 
is the Adige. It rises in the mountains of Tyrol, flows 
south, then east, and afterwards south, into the plains of 
Lombardy. Its princi})al affluent is the Eisack. Of the 
streams which have their course entirely within the country, 
and which fall into the Adriatic, the })rincipal is the Isonzo, 
75 miles in length, but navigable only for a short distance 
from its mouth. 

lokoa. i The lakes and marshes of Austria are very numerous, 
and some of them are of groat extent. The lakes lie 
principally in the valloys among the Alps, and the 
marshes are frequent along the courses of the rivers. 
The largest lake of Austria is the Balaton, in Hungary, 
which is about 46 miles iii length by 18 in breadth, and, 
including the swamps in connection with it, covers an area 
of 500 square miles. The Neusiodler, also in Hungary, is 
18 miles in length, by from 4 to 7 in breadth, and covers 
an area of lOG square miles. Among the many smaller 
ones the j)rincipal are the Traunsee, Attersec, Worthersoe, 
Moinlsee, &c. No other European country equals Austria 
in the number and value of its mineral springs. No fewer 
than 1500 of these are reckoned, and they occur princi- 
pally in Bohemia and Hungary. In the former are Karlsbad, 
Marienbad, Franzensbad, Teplitz, Pullna, and Seidlitz. 

Climate. The climate of Austria, in couse<p 2 ence of its great extent, 
and the great differences in the elevation of its surface, is 
very various. It is usual to divide it into three distinct 
zones. Tlie must southern extends to 46“ N. hit., and 
includes Dalmatia and the country along the coast, together 
witli the southern portions of Tyrol and Carinthia, Croatia, 
Slavonia, and the most southern part of Hungary. Here 
the seasons are mild and equable, thi^ winters are short 
(snow seldom falling), and the suinmers last for five 
months. The vine and maize are everywhere cultivated, 
as well as olives and other southern products. In the 
south of Dalmatia trojiical plants flourish in the ojieu air. 
'Idle central zone lies between 46" and 49" N. hit., and 
includes Lower and Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Central and Northern Tyrol, Southern 
Moravia, a part of Bohemia, the main portion of Hungary, 
and d'ransylvaiiia. The seasons arc more marked here 
than in the preceding. The winters are longer and more 
severe, and the summers are li otter. The vine and maize 
are cultivated in favourable situations, and wheat and 
other kinds of grain are generally grown. The northern 
zone embraces the teiTitory lying north of 49" N. lat,, com- 
jtrising Bohemia, Northern Moravia, Silesia, and Galicia. 
Tlie winters are here long and cold; the vine and 
maize are no longer cultivated, the principal cro|>s being 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, hemp, and flax. The mean annual 
temperature ranges from about 59" in the south to 48" in 
the north. In some parts of the country, however, it is 
as low as 46" 40' and even 36". In Vienna the average 
annual temperature is 50", the higliost temperature being 
94 , the lowest 2" Fahr. In general the eastern part of 
the country receives less rain than the western. In the 
south the rains prevail chiefly in spring and autumn, and in 
the north and central parts during summer. Storms are 
frequent in the region of the South Alps and along the 
coast. In some parts in the vicinity of the Alps the rain- 
fall is excessive, sometimes exceeding 60 inches. It is 
less among the Carpathians, where it usually varies from 


30 to 40 inches. In other parts the rainfall usually 
averages from 20 to 24 inches, but in the plains of Hungary 
it is as low as 16. 

From the varied character of its climate and soil the Flora, 
vegetable productions of Austria are very various. It has 
floras of the plains, the hills, and the mountains ; an alpine 
flora, and an arctic flora ; a flora of marshes, and a flora of 
steppes; floras peculiar to the clay, the dialk, the sand- 
stone, and the slate formations. The nund)er of diflereiit 
species is estimated at 12,000, of which one-third ai’e 
phanerogamous, or flowering plants, and two-thirds orypto- 
gamous, or flowerloss. The crown-land of Ltjwer Austria 
far sm'passes in this respect the other divisions of the 
country, having about four-ninths of the whole, and not 
less than 1700 species of flowering jdants. Hungary, 

Bohemia, Moravia, and Galicia are tin? i>rincipal corn- 
growing regions of the country ; and Tyrol, Salzbuig, and 
Upper St}ria are the principal pastoral regions. 

The animal kingdom embraces, besides the usual domestic Animals, 
animals (os horses, cattle, shec]), swine, goats, asses, Ac.), 
wild boars, deer, wild goats, hares, &c. ; also bears, wolves, 
lynxes, foxtis, wild cats, jackals, otters, beavei-s, polecats, 
martens, weasels, and the like. Eagles and hawks are 
common, and many kinds of singing birds. The rivers and 
lakes abound in diirerent kinds of fish, which are also 
plentiful on the sea-coast. Among insects the bee and 
the silkworm are the most useful. The leech forms an 
article of trade. In all there are 90 ditlerent species of 
mammals, 248 sj^ecies of birds, 377 of fishes, and more 
than 13,000 of insects. 

Austria corniirises five countries, each bearing the name Divisions, 
of kingdom — viz., Hungary, Ihdiemia., Galicia, Illyria, and 
Dalmatia; one archduchy, Austria; one princij»a.Iity, 
Transylvania; one duchy, Styria; one margraviate, Mora- 
via ; and one county, Tyrol. These are now divided into 
provinces, which are culled crown-land and of w'hich at 
jiresent there are 18, 14 being in Austria Proper, and 4 in 
Hungary. The following table gives the area and civil 
ptquilation of tlie different crown-lands in 1857 and at 31st 
December 1869. The first 14 crown-laiids constitute 
Austria Projier, and the remaining 4 form the kingdom of 
Hungary. Gdrtz, Istria, and Trieste are also known as the 
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Popula- 

Population in 1869. 

j Cruwn4auds. 

i 

Eii^dinb 

Miles. 

linn in 
1857. 

Mules. 

I'VniaKs. 1 

Total. 

! I.<)wer AuHtriu 

7,(130 

1,681,1397 

967,087 

987,164 

1,954,2.51 

' upper AUrttriu 

•1,017 

707,400 

358,117 

878,462 ' 

.■81,579 

' B ilzhurj; 

‘j.v;.7 

14ii,7<i0 

78,468 

77,942 1 

151,410 

Styria. 

s <‘,.12 

],().')(>, 778 

6.5.5 289 

676 02(* 

' 1,181,809 

('.arinthia 

3, 002 

832,456 

161,51'.* 

174, 8hl 

3;9>,4()0 

C«niio]tt 

B,h44 

4.51,941 

220, (H *9 

243.264 

463,278 

(lortz, iMlrin, ii 'J’riofl.. 

3,074 

620,978 

288,29.8 

298, 7h6 

,582,079 

Tyrol and Vorarlber^. . . i 

11.2S7 

8.51,016 

429,241 

449,666 

K78,907 

liolieinia 

I'.'.iH'T 

4, 70.5, .525 

2.438,629 

2 672. 440 

5,l(*6,ur9 

Moravia 


1,8<»7,094 

948,206 

1 0-19 <'.9t 

1,997,897 

SiloMia 

I’osi 

448,912 

242^ 571 

2ii9|(l07 

'5I]',5S1 

Claliria 

80,212 

4, .597, 470 

2,660,518 

2,757.498 

1 5,418,016 

Uuirkowina 

4,022 

4.5<5,920 

255,019 

256.045 

511,964 

Du I mat ia 

4, (*28 

401,499 

220, 169 

222,617 

442,7P<> 

Hungary 

82,00.') 

9,900,785 

6,499,462 

6,618,161 

11,117,628 

: TranHylvania 

2i,lf.O 

1.920,797 

1,051,145 

1,050, .582 

2.101,727 

: ('roatia and 81a\'oiiia,. . . 

7.42i 

8 7(1,009 

4l*.'.,962 

50I.()-(4 

J>9‘/.6(W; 

' Military Proniier 

12,'Jiy 

l,()(i l 922 

60l‘,9'Jl 

593,380 

1 

1,200,371 

1 Total 

239,637 

31,992,954 

17,46. ,59S 

|18, 107,200 I 

35,681,858 


Ainoro nxieut rcfpoi t stHlus that the )»o|uil/itioii of Austi ia Projjor 
Imd ri.scii from 20,210,000 in 1809 to 20,970,000 in 1873 — tlio 
male ]>o])iilatiou having iuoroasod from 9,810,000 to 10,200,000, 
ami the females from 10,400,000 to 10,770,000, The most thickly 
jwpulatod crowm-land is Silesia ; the most tliiuly, Salzbui'g. 

The civil population of Austria in 1818 amounted to Population. 
29,769,263, in 1830 it had increaM to 34,082,469, in 
1842 to 35,295,957, in 1857 to 37,339,012, and in 1869 
to 35,634,858. Between the twT) last dates it had lost 
Its Lombardo- Venetian territories, with more than 5,000,000 
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Protestant denominations, tlie Lutherans are more nurner* 
oils in the western half of the empire, tlie Calvinists in the 
eastern. The numbers are — in Austria Proper, Lutherans, 

252,327, and Calvinists, 111,935 ; in Hungary, Lutherans, 
1,365,835, Calvinists, 2,143,178. Tlie principal other 
religions are the Jewish, 1,375,861 (nearly half of them 
in Galicia) ; Armenian, 10,133; Unitarian, 55,079 (nearly 
all in Tmnsylvania). The Catholic (!)hurch (including 
the Greek and Armenian Catholics) has 11 archbishops, 

24 suflragan bishops, 2 vicariate bishops, and 1 military 
bishop, in Austria Proper, and 5 archbishops and 23 
bishops in Hungary. Altogether there are about 34,000 
ecclesiastics, and 950 convents, with 8500 monks and 5700 
nuns. The Oriental Greek Church has, in Austria Proper, 

3 bishops (1 in Bucko wina and 2 in Dalmatia), and in 
Hungary, the patriarch of Karlowitz, the archbishop of 
Herrmannstadt, and 8 bishops, with, in all, 4000 priests, 
and 40 convents, with 300 monks. 

Previous to 1848 Austria was very far behind in the Education 
matter of education ; but since that time great improve- 
ments have been eflected, and an entire change has taken 
place. This subject now receives the greatest attention ; 
schools of all kinds have been established throughout the 
country, improved systems of teaching have been intro- 
<luced, and instniction is open to all without regard to 
class or creed at a very small cost, or even gratuitously. 

It still continues, however, to be in great measure under 
the control of the jjriests, and many of the teachers are 
ecclesiastics. The Homan Catholic religion forms an 
essential j>art of the instruction in all schools, excejit those 
for sjH'cial subjects. The Oriental Greek and Protestant 
(JhuTches liave, as a rule, their own common schools, and 
where this is not the case, they have to send their children 
to the Catholic schools. IJie Jews also, in jilaces wdiere 
they have no sp(;cial schools, are obliged to send their 
(Hildren to Christian schools. 


inhabitants. In Austria Proper the number of births in 
1809 was 812,474, of which 419,374 were males and 
393,100 females; 699,047 were legitimate, and 113,427 
illegitimate, and 17,114 were still-born. The number of 
deaths among children up to 5 years of age was 281,643 — 
152,294 being males, and 129,349 females. The number 
of marriages tlia-t took place during that year was 208,787, 
of which 164,018 were Ixitween jjartios neither of whom 
had been previously married ; 8670 between parties both 
of whom hud been previ(»usly married ; 23,533 between 
widowers and unmarried females, and 12,566 iHitween 
widows and unmarried males. The total number of deaths 
during 1869 was 583,995, of which 302,104 were males 
and 281,891 females. Of these tJicagcs of 28 males and 40 
fcinah^s are given as ov«ir 100 years. Violent deaths carried 
off 5988 males and 1939 females, of whom 1110 males 
and 265 females had committed suicide, 244 males and 82 
females were munlered, and 4 males executed. In Austria 
Pr(»|)er there wore 738 cities and large towns, 1270 market 
towns, 52,919 villages, and 2,766,314 inhabited and 
121,045 uninhabited houses. In Hungary there were 189 
cities and large towns, 769 markfit- towns, 16,373 villages, 
and 2,450,213 houses. TJio cities containing more than 

100.000 ijihabi taiits in 1869 were Vienna (833,855), Pe.sth 
(201,91 1), and Pragiio (157,275). Heven cities contained 
betw(!(ni 50,000 and 100,000 inhabitants ; 42 between 

20.000 and 50,000 ; and 90 between 10,000 and 20,000. 

The jieiailation of Austria is made U]) of a number of 

distinct races, differing from eacli other in manners, customs, 
languagij, and religion, and united together only by living 
muler tlie same government. The most numerous race is 
the German, amounting to 9,000,000, and forming 25 per 
cent, of the entire ]>oj»ulatioii. Tli(*y are found more or 
less in all the cr(>wii laiuls, but are most numerous in 
Lower and Upper Aust ria, Salzburg, Styria, Ckiriuthia, and 
Northern Tyrol. The dilferent Slavonic races number 
togetlier 16,540,000, or 46 ]>or ciuit. The princi]nil 
Slavonic races are, in tlie north, the Czechs and IVIoraviaiis 

(4.4 80.000) , who, together with the Slovaeks in the 
Western (’arpatliiaiis (1,910,000), form 18 per cent, of the 
entire |»o|mlatioii,iiii(l the Poles (2,370, 000)aiid the Kiithens 

(3.360.000) occupying Galicia; and in the south, the 
Slovens (1,220,000), the Croats (1,520,000), and the 
Serbians (1,651,000). The northern Slavonians are found 
chiefly in lloliemia, Moravia, Galicia, and the north of 
Hungary ; tlie soutlieni in Caniiola, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Slavonia, and the Military Frontier. The Magyars or 
Hungarians occupy chiefly Hungary and Transylvania, and 
number 5,590,000, or 16 per cent, of tlie whole ]»opulatioii. 
The lUimiini or Walbudiiaiis number 2,940,000, or over 8 
per (Hint. ; the Jews, 1,105,000, or 3 per cent. ; the Italians, 
5 1 5,000, or 1 ’4 jxir (!cnt. ; and the gijjsies, 1 40,000. The re.st 
consist of Armenians, Ibilgariaiis, Albanians, Greeks, &c. 

Austria has always remained strongly attached to the 
Homan Ckitliolic C3ni]*cli. Her sovenngns, however, have 
in general resisttnl the teiiijjoral pretensions of the p()]»es, 
and reserved to tlieiiiselves certain important rights, such 
as the imposing of taxes on church proiierty, the nomina- 
tion of bislio[)s and archbishops, and the option of restrict- 
ing, or even jwohi biting, the circulation of Pu]>al bulls. 
Ai)out two-thirds of the people, or nearly 24,000,000, pro- 
fess the Ibmiaii Catholic religion, if, however, wo deduct 
the kingdom of Hungary and Galicia, where less than one- 
half of the jieople are Homan (kitholics, the laoportion in 
the rest of the country is miuh increased. In some parts 
the )»roporti()n to the entire population is as high as 90 to 
98 j)er cent. The lireek Ckitholics number in Austria 
Proper 2,342,168 (almost all in Galicia), and in Hungary 
1,599,628. 13ie Eastern Greek Cliurch numbers 461,511 
adherents in Austria, and 2,589,319 in Hungary. Of the 


The various eduoatioiial institutions may Ix' arranged under four 
classes — (1.) Tlie lower or eonnnou seliools ; (2.) The higlier or 
middle 8(.‘]iools ; (ll.) The iiniverBities, academies, and teclinieal 
schools ; (4.) The H]>e(!iul seliools (for jMirticiilar branelies of scionco 
or art). All cliildri’ii from (I to 12 years of ago arc bound to 
attend the common seliools. This law, however, would appear to 
be not very strictly carried out, for of the iiumher of 2, 2111,1117 
children who ought to liave been at tending the eonimon seliools in 
Austria Pro])cr ill 1808, the nuniher given as aetually at school is 
only 1,091,0411, or about 70 per cent. This pi'ieenlage, moreover, 
varu's greatly ill dill’crent jiai ts of tlio country, lieing in some, as 
Tyrol, Salzburg, Moravia, and Uj>]»cr and liowci* Austria, os high 
as 98 or 100, and in Styria and Carintliia from 93 to 90 ; in others, 
as in Caruiola, only r>0, in the Maritinio District 47, Dalmatia 28, 
CJalicia 27, Uuekowiua 20. The ^iroporlioii for the whole of Hun- 
gary is 88 jier cent., and it is higher in the western than in tlio 
eastern half of tlie kingdom. The number of common seliools in 
Austria in 1808 was ir),or)4, with 32,137 male and 2814 feiiialo 
teachers, 12,22r> of the former being ecclesiastics, and 1030 of the 
latter nuns ; in Hungary tlie nuniher of seliools was over 10,000, 
and of teachers 28,000. In eonneetion with many of these schools 
there are training institutions for teaehers, industrial schools lor 
girls, and trade and agrienltural seliools for boys. The middle 
seliools are the gyiniiasia, real -gymnasia, and real -schools. A coni- 
pleU? gymnasium jirovides for a course of eight yi'uis’ study, divided 
into two jiarts of lour years each. The lowei' (ionise not only jire- 
jiares for the higlier, but is also complete in itself for those who do 
not wish to advance fartlier. The branelies of study include Latin, 
(Jr(M‘k, and modern languages, geography, history, religion, mathe- 
matics, natuial histoiy, jihysics, writing, drawing, singing, and 
gymnastics. In jiassing from one class to another the scholars 
undergo a very seandiing examination. Tlie real -schools, or middle 
industrial seliools, have been established since 1848, and are designed 
to ini]iart technical knowledge, and ntl'ord a suitaldc training to 
those intending to follow iiKlustrial pnmiits. They are dividid 
into two eouiscs of tlinx* years each, a lower and an upper- the 
former serving not only os a preparation for the latter, but forming 
also an indejKJiideiit coumc, titting for the lower kinds of indnstrial 
oceujiations. The branches taught include geography, histoiy, 
arithmetic, mathematics, writing, book-keeping, exchange, natnial 
history, technology, drawing, &e. The real -gymnasia are a class 
of institutioiis intermediate between these two, partaking of tlie 
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character of both. In Austria Pi-oper there \vere, in 18/ 1, 92 gym- 
nasia with 1647 teachers (618 being ecclesiastics) and 26,102 
scholars • 31 real-gymnasia, with 875 teachers (66 ecclesiastics) and 
45 290Bcholai'8; ana33 real -schools, with 777 teachers (91 ecclesiastics) 
and 15,622 scholars. In Hungary there wore 142 gymnasia, 1 real- 
eyinuasium, and 25 real-schools, having in all 33,000 scholam. 
Iriere are six univeraities in Austiia Proper (Vioiiiia, Gratz, Iiins- 
briick, Prague, Cracow, Lemberg), and one in Hungary (Pesth), 
with, \n all, 707 professors and 10,900 students. Each university 
((?xcept Leml>crg, which has no medical faculty) h/is faculties for 
Jlomaii Catholic theolog 3 % law and political economy, medicine 
and surgery, and philosophy. The theological and law courses 
occupy Tour years each, the medical five, and tlic pliiloso^ihical 
tlirce. Of the students, 40 pr cent, were at the university of 
Vienna, 18 at Pesth, 16 at Prague, 10 at Lemberg, and 6^ at Griitz. 
Of the 8532 students attending tlie six Austrian uiiivemities, 1888 
were reeeiving free instruction and 924 wore stipendista, and in addi- 
tion to this, 682 wore paying only half fees. The ttHihnical liigh 
schools or a(!ademios have for their object the imparting of a liigh 
scieutifio education. The students generally enter them from the 
uppgr real-sehools, and the complete technical course extends over 
live years. There are eight of these institutions in Austria Proiwr, 
having in all 284 jirofessom and teachers, and 3179 scholars, of 
wliom 1601 were receiving free instruction, and 231 were stijiciidists. 
The princi|al of these is the Polyteelinic institution in Vienna, which 
lias 79 professoi's and teachers, and 782 scholars. Among tlio 
special educational institutions may be mentioned about seventy 
theological 8cminarii.s coniiectcMl witli the Catholic Churcli, and a 
number of similar institutions connected with the Eastern Greek 
and Protestant Churcli(58 ; a rabbinical scdiool (in Preslmrg) ; acade- 
mies for law, mining, navigation, commerce, agriculture, and the 
inanageineiit of forests ; normal and military scliools ; schools Ibr 
surgery and nudwifery ; veterinary schools, &c. There are also a 
number of iirivate scliools of vaiious kinds, scdiools for the deaf and 
dumb and ijlind, or])liaii institutions, Ac. In couiiecition with tlic^ 
universities and many of the higher educational institutions are to 
be found libraries, museums of natural liistory and antiquities, 
botanic gardens, observatories, chemical laboratories, &c. There 
also exist numerous learned and scientiiio societies, Tlie intellectual 
progre^ss of Austria is, of late years, particularly manifest in the do- 
iiartinents of law, medicine, natural science, history, and Oriental 
languages. 

The majonty of the people of Austria are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits or in coiiiiec-tuin with tlie forests, the jiroportioii varying 
111 (liHcreiit j[«irts from 50 to 80 per cent, of tlic^ entire population. 
The proportion of those cngagcal in trade or nianulac'turo vaihs, 
amounting to 30 jKir camt. iu Lower Austria, 24 in Bohemia, 22 in 
Moravia and Silesia, 19 in Upper Austria, 14 in Tyrol, 13 in {Salz- 
burg, 11 ill Oariutliia, 9 in Caniiola, 6 in Buc^kowiiia, and 4 in < Jalieia 
and Ilahiiatia. In Ilalniatia about 8 ])er eemt. of the poujde are 
employed in navigation and the lislic'ries. 

Tlie produ(;tive land of Austria Pro)»ej* is estimated at 89*0 per 
cent, of its siipcM’fieial area, and that of Hungary at 84*4 — making 
86*9 per cent, of the whole country. Fai’ther, the arable land in 
Austria forms 31*6 ])er c;ent., the viiicyarclH 0*7, gardens and mea- 
dows 11*7, pasturage 14*7, and forests 30*9. Iu like niainier, iu 
Hungary the arable land lorms 30*6 ])er cent., vineyards 1*2, gar- 
dens and meadows 12*8, pasturage 13*2, and forests 26*6. The jaiu- 
eijial jModiuit of the arablo laud is grain, of which the annual yield 
is over 400,000,000 bushels. Of tliis about oiie-lifth is wheat, one- 
I'oiirtli rye, one-fourth oats, oiui-Hcveutli maize, oiie-seventh barley, 
and the rest buck-wbemt and millet. Tlio princijial gniin-pro- 
dueiiig districts are Hungary, Bohemia, Galicia, Moravia, and Lower 
and iJjqiei' Austria. Iu agi'iculturii Austria is still behind 
many other countric^s, but great inipiovemeiits have of late vears 
taken place. Flax, hemp, and beet are chielly found iu Silesia, 
Moravia, Bohemia, and Hungary ; hops in Bohemia, and tobacco 
(which is a state monopoly) only in Iliingary, Galicia, and Tyrol. 
Among the other products may bo iiientioncd iiease, beans, potatoes, 
turnips, rape seed, cabbages, Ac. Though the vineyards are not 
very extiiiisive, a eonsidoniblo quantity of wine is ]irodu(;ed, and 
some of tlie Hungariaii wines, as Tokay, are justly celebrateil. Tlie 
annual yield of wine is about 375,000,000 gallons, of which 72 ]ier 
cent, is from Hungary and the neighbouring districts, 6^ from Lower 
Austria, 5 froiii Boiitheni Tyrol, 4^ from Styi’ia, 4 from Dalmatia, 
3i from Moravia, and 2 from the Maritime ibistrict. The princi]>ai 
garden jiroducts are fniit and kitchen vegetalilcs. The best fruit 
districta are Moravia, Transylvania, Huriga]*y, Bohemia, lJj»per 
Austria, and Styiia. Certain districts are distinguished for parti- 
cular kinds of fniit, as Tyrol for ajiplos, Hungary for melons, Dal- 
matia for Kgs, iiomegranates, olives, Ac. In trie south of Dalmatia 
the jialm mow’s in the oiieu air, luit brAi*s no fruit. The chestnut, 
olive, and mulberry trees are common in tlie south — the olive 
chiefly iu Dalmatia, the Maritime District, and Southern Tyrol ; the 
mullieny tree in Southern Tyrol, the south of Hungary, Slavonia, 
and Styria. The forests occupy nearly one-third of the produc- 
tive area of the country, and cover 66,600 English square miles. 


They are much more extensive iu the eastern than in the western 
halt of the counti*y, the relative proportions being 62 per cent, in 
the foniier, and 38 in the latter. They are found pai tieularly iu 
the region of the Cariiathians, and especially in Galicia and Bueko- 
wina. The Alpine regions are generally well wooded, us is also the 
country of the Sudetes. The forests are chiefly of oak, pine, beech, 
ash, elm, and the like, and are estimated to yield ainiually over 
27,000,000 cords of building wood and lirewooil. 

Austria is distinguished for the numb(;r and superiority of its Homos, 
horses, for the improvement of which numerous .studs exist ('tvei* the 
countiy. The breeding of homes is more oi* less exlensivi^v carried 
on in all the crowu-lanus, but more espcfually in Hungary, Vmnsyl- 
vauia, Buckowiiia, Galicia, Styria, Bohemia, Moravia, and Upper 
and Lower Austria. The total iiiiniiK’r of liomes in the country in 
1870 was 3,525,842, of which 2,158,819 were in Hungary. All kinds 
of homes are represented, from the heaviest to the lightest, from the 
largest to the smallest. Tho most beautiful horses are found in 
Tiuiisylvania and Biickowina, tho largest and strongest in Salzburg. 

The lioraes of Styria, Carinthia, NorUieiTi Tyrol, and Upper Austria 
aie also famous. Iu Dalmatia, tlie Maritime Distiict, and Soutliorn 
Tyrol, homes are less numerous, and mules and asses in a great 
measure take their place. Of tlie 13,891 muhis in tlie country, 45 per 
cent, were in Dalmatia, and 30 i>er cent, in the Maritime District 
and Southern Tyrol ; and of the 61,831 asses, 28 per cent, were in 
the former and 21 iu tho latter. The Hungarian crown-lauds con- 
tain 2266 iimlos and 30,482 asseis. 

Austiia cannot b«? said to be remarkable as a cattle-rearing conn- Cattle, 
try. Indeed, ex(.*ej)t in certain distiicts, pai’ticiilarly among the 
Alps, it must lie considered to be much behind in tliis limncli of 
iiimistry. The fme,st cattle are to bo found in the Aliiino regions ; 
in other parts the brei-ds are gi'iierally very inferior. Tlie Hun- 
garian crown-lands, however, have of late years been impi'oviiig iu 
tliis respect. The country numbered 12,704,405 head of cattle in 
1870, of wbieb 5,279,193 were in Hungary, 2,070,572 in Galicia, 
and 1,602,015 iu Bohemia. ^Flie cattle of the eastern half of the 
country considerably outnumbered tho.se of the wcHtern ; but in 
quality the latter were far superior to the former. In Hungary and 
Transylvania tliere are ahout /2,000 l)ufluloe8. The rearing of sheep 
receivuvs a large share ol at lent ion, and is carried on to a (’onsider- 
able extent in all the erowii-landH, and iu some, very extensively. 

Much has lieeii done ol’ late y(!ar.s in tlie way ol imjiroving the 
lueeds, more pirtieularly in Moravia, Silesia, I'iohemia, U]»]H:'r and 
Lower Austria, and Hnngarv. The main i>bjeet ha.s Iumui the im- 
irovomcnt of tho wool, and with this vii-w the merino ami other 
iiie-wooled breeds liave been iiitroduei'd. Soim^ attention, how- 
ever, is also given to the fattening jnojK'rties. For mutton, tho 
best sheep are tliose of Lower Carinthia, tlie Maritime District, 

Dalmatia, and the Militaiy Frontier. The shetqi are frequently 
driven from one jmrtof the eountiy to another for the sake of ]*as- 
ture, and even into other (!ountvies, as Loniluirdy, Turkey, ami tho 
Daiiuhiaii l’iincipulitie.s. Tin? numher of sheep in tlie country in 
1870 wa.s 20,000,000, of wliich 15,000,000 were in the kingdom of 
Hungary. Tlie goat, wliieli has btien called the jioor Tmiir.s i!OW, is 
also to bo found iu all parts of tlie country, but nioie pai’ticularly 
in tlie mountainous districts and among tlie poorer peasantry. 

The total iiuiuIkt in the countiy in 1870 was 1,552,000, of which 
573,000 were iu Hungary. Dalmatia, however, is tlie great eoim- 
try of the goats, where they numher 280,656, after wliieh follow 
Bohemia wdtli 191,273, ami Tyrol with 137,698. The mimhet of 
swine was 6,981,752, of which 4, 143,279 were in Hnngarv. They 
are naturally most numerous iu tho.se, crown-lands which contuiii 
extmisive oak and beech fon^sts, or wliieli liave many distilleries, 
lienee they are mostly found in Ilunpry, Transylvania, tlie Mili- 
tary Frontier, Galicia, Styria, and Bolieniia. 

Bi^es are exUnisively kept, ]>artie.ularly in the crown -lands of 
Low’cr Aiustria, Hungary, Galicia, and Transylvania. There vvert* 
ill 1870 15,300,000 bee-hives in the country, yielding 7,750,000 Ih 
of lioiiey and 340,000 1T> of wax. The silk-worm is eultivated in 
certain parts of t.li(! soiiihoni districts, ])arti(.‘iilai'ly in Southern 
Tyrol, which yields 2,200,000 Iti of coeoous, I'ciiig nearly double 
tliat of all the rest of tho country ]iut together. The rivej-s and 
lakes in general ahoiiml with lisli, wdiich are also plentiful along 
the coast. In Dalmatia, iu tuirtieular, Kshing constitutes an im- 
jiortant branch of industry, all'ording em])loynieut to many of the 
jiopnlation. Leeches are common in the swaiims, and fonii a cou- 
sulcrable article of oxjMii t. The average annual value of the pro- 
duce of the land and forests, including the cattle, and hunting and 
fishing, is estimated at jC21 2, 000, 000. The value of Hie real pro- 
jicrty, iiieludiijg the cattle and agricultural inijileiiieiits, is given at 
£782,000,000. 

In the extent and variety of its mineral resources Austria ranks Minerals, 
among the first countries ol‘ Km' 0 |)e. Besides the noble metals, gold 
and silver, it abounds in ores of more or lo.s«ii'icline.ss of iron, eop- 
Ijer, lead, and tin ; while in less abundance are found ziiie, anti- 
mony, arsenic, cobalt, nickel, inangancse, bismutli, chroniinm, 
iiraiiiinn, Udliiriurn, sulphur, graphite, asphalt, rock-salt, coal, 
and iietroleuin. There are also marble, rooling-slate, gypsum, i>orco- 
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lain fiarth, potter's clay, and precious stones. The crown-lands 
in which iiiiniug opnitioiiH are chiefly carried on arc Styria (iron 
and coal), Carinthia (lead and iron), Carniola (quicksilver), Hun- 
gary (gold, silver, c(»pp(!r, iron, and coal), Transylvania (gold and 
silvei), Salzburg (iron), Bohemia (silver, lead, ii*on, and coal), Mo- 
ravia (iron and coal), Galicia (wilt). The chi<jf ]»lnces where gold 
and Kilmr ores are found ai’e~(l.) At Zalathna in Transylvania, on 
the soullntrn range of IIk; Behar Mountains, wdierc afllueiita of the 
and Maros take their rise, in which, as well as in the Theiss 
and the l)anul>e, gold is also fouinl ; (2.) The distrii'-t of Schemnitz 
and Kreinnilz in lliingaiy ; (Ih) Brihrain and .loach inisthal in Bo- 
iieinia. Nearly 3,000,000 cvvt. of gold and silver ort's is obtained 
annually, from which 04,208 oz. of gohl and 1,'17(),000 oz. of silver 
are extraete.d. Of tlu! goM, f)! j)er cent, is obtained in Transyl- 
vania, ami 44 in Hungury ; and of liie silvfir ore, On per cent, is 
raided in Hungary, 27 in' Ifelicniia, and in Transylvania. Iron 
is found more or less in all the erown-lands except U]»i»er Austria, 
the Maritime District, and Dalinati.'i ; hut it is most juentiful and 
best in quality in Styi iu and Garinlliia. The arnonnt of raw and 
east iron annually oljtiiiiied from tlie ore raised in tluj countiy is 
7,000,000 (nvf,., of wfiich 28 per avut is from Styria, 15 from 
('arinthia, 12.jj from li<die]nia, 11,^ fVoin Moravia, Ifl from UpjKjr 
llungai y, (i), frein other jiarts of the kingdom of llnngary, and the 
rinnaijider from Dor other crown -lands. The principal jAace where 
rop/tir is obtained is the neigliboiirhood of Sc'hmidnitz in Hungary. 
'rii(! quantity tor the whole country amounts to 1,.500,000 cwt. of 
ore, li<*ni whieli 05,000 ewt. <jf jiurc nodal is obtained. Of this, 
80 per cent, is tVoin Upper Hungary, 0 from Tyrol, and 4 from 
Bnekowina. Uarintliia i.s ]mrticulaily rich in Imd, and from itmore 
than omehair (52 }»er cent.) of tin' entire quantity raised in the eoiin- 
trv is olttained. Ihilnsnia yields 20 ]K;r cent., and Hungary 15. 
Altog(dJier, 1!»5,000 ewt. of ore, and 114,000 ewt. of ]»urc metal is 
ohtaiiic 1. Idria in (lainiolii has, after Almadeii in 8j>ain, tlu^ rich- 
est r mine in Kuro|)e, ])r(Hiucing 3b()0 ewt. of ]»uro metal. 

Df l!i(! rest, Hnngarv produce.s 1120 ewt., and Transylvania 4.50. 
7'in i.s found oidy in Ihthemia, which siipjilies 55,000 ewt. of ore, 
from whieli -1.50 ewt. of tin is oldaincd. /Inc is tbuiid diiclly in 
the neiglibourliood of Cra(’ow, where 140,475 ewt. of on? is raised. 
Austria is itai'l ieularly I’ieh in so//.. In Galicia there exists a stratum 
of rock-salt many miles in e.xhmt, which is worked at Wicliczka 
and oilici' places. Similar layers occur in Hungary (Marmaros) and 
O’raiisylvania (at. Thonla,). Tlicrc also exist salt springs in Galicia, 
in iVIarmaroH, and in TraiiHvlvaiiia, from which salt is largely ex- 
tracted, as it is al.so p) a cousidciabh^ extent, from sea water on the 
I’oast. Alioiit 3,000,000 ewt. <0' mck-salt is annually obtained 
from tlie mines (of whieli 22 percent, is from (iaiieia, 21 from Mar- 
maros, 31 IVoin Transylvania), from the vaiious salt springs about 

2,800,000 ewt., and Irom iln; sail work. s on the coast 1,400,000 ew't. 
Austria is p<tsse.sse(l of airno.st inexhaiistihle st<»rc.H of emt/, and the 
amount annually raised exceeds (;,()00,000 tons, of which 48 jKU-cent.. 
is in llohcniia. 12 in Hungary, 11 in Silesia, 10 in Styria, 0^ in Mo- 
ravia, 2A in Galicia, and 1 .( in Garniota. 1 Vat and clay are ahundaiit 
in eerluin parts of Iheeonnlrv ; ]>oreelain eart h is Ibund in Bohemia 
and Moravia; white, red, lilaek, and variously-eoloured marbles 
exi.st in tin' Alps, parlicnlaily in Tyiol and Salzburg; qiuirtz, fels]«ir, 
heavy spar, vock-i-rystal, asl)cslo,s, Ikv,, are fonml in various j)arts ; 
and among jirccioiis slones may be sjiccially nientioiied the lluii- 
gariaii <ipa,ls and the, Bolu-niian garnets. The numher of pei-sons 
i’lnnloyed in tlic various mim^s in Austria Proper in 1870 was /5,451, 
ami in the smelting and easting works, 13.857. In addition to 
tliesi*, 1)818 oersons wen^ employed in the salt mines and oilier salt- 
WH)rks. In Hiingaiy 50, 1 13 persons were employed in mining and 
smelting. Tlie total annual value of the raw materials obtaimsl 
Jroni the mines is estimated at over £0,000,000, of which nearly 
one hall is of coal, a tilth of iron, an eiglitli of gold and silver, and 
a fen til of rock-salt. 

Till' mamilactui'cs of Austria have made great progress during 
the last twenty yeam, and now some of them are extensively carried 
on. They include cotton, flax, hemp, woollen and silk stufl's; gold, 
silver, iron, lead, copper, tin, ami zinc articles; leather, paper, 
beer, brandy, and sugar ; porcelain and earthenware ; ehemieal 
Htulls ; seieiitilie and musical instruments, &e. The manufactures 
are priueipally carried on in the we.stern erown-iauds, and more 
laidieularfy in BoJiemia, Moravia, Silesia, and l-ower Austria. lu 
(»aliciaam]l tlie Hungarian erown-laiids the manufactures are com- 
jiaratiyely neglect eil. The ]»rineipal seats of the cotton, W'oollcii, 
and liuea mamiraetmes are in JMoravia, Silesia, Bohemia, and 
Vienna; of iron and .steel wares in Styria and Carinthia ; iron in 
Up]u r Austria ; cast-iron goods in Moravia, Styria, Carinthia, and 
lloheniia; silk in Vienna; glas.s and porcelain in Bohemia; beet- 
root sugar in Bohemia and Moravia ; leather in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Galicia, and Hungary; beer in Bolusnia ami Lower Austria; brandy 
ill Galicia, Moraiia,^an(l Bohemia; cabinet W'ures and musical 
iustrumeuts iii Vienna and Prague; uiul scieutilic and surgical 
instruments in Vienna. 

The cotton mannliKdiiie has made very rapid progress, and is now 
one of the most extensive and flourishing in the eomitiy. In 1831 


the import of cotton w'as 101,000 ewt., and the exjwrt 175 j in 1860 
the former had risen to 522,000, and the latter to 1270; and in 
1870 the former was 1,100,000, and the latter 86,000 ewt. There 
are 172 sidiiiiing lactorics, with 1,750,000 spindles, in the country, 
almost all sitnakd in Lower Austria, Boliemia, and Vorarlberg. 
There arc 46 factories, with 550,000 spindles, in Lower Austria, 
between the Vienna Forest and tlie Leitha, and beside them are 7 
dyeing and printing works. A princijial seat of the cotton manu- 
facture is in Northern Bohemia, from the Eger to Eeichonberg, 
where there arc no fewer than 80 8i»inning factories and 25 printing 
works. Besides these, there are 7 factories at Prague and 1 in 
Soiitlicrji Bohemia. lu Vorarlberg there are 21 factories, with 

200,000 spindles ; and iu Upper Austria 7 factories and 6 iniiitiug 
works. 

TliaJldX and hmp manufacture is one of the oldest iu the coun- 
try, and was long the most important. In consequence, however, 
ot tlie rapid aavancement of the cotton manufacture it is no 
longer of the same importance as formerly ; yet it still affords cin- 
ployjiicnt to a great number of persons, and is very generally ex- 
tended over the country. It is principally can icd on as a domestic 
brancli of indu.stiy, ami in country districts is frequently emgaged in 
as a secondary }niisuit by those emidoyed in agricultural laboui’s. 
The flax is mostly spun by baud, and the weaving confined to the 
commoner kinds of linen, being chiefly inbrnded for borne use. In 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Upper Austria, however, this 
manufacture is more extensively earned on than in other parts. 
There are here a number of factories for the spinning of flax, and 
the tiller kinds of linen are iiiaiuifactunid. 


The tcool/cn iiuinufacivire is also an old established branch of 
industry, and is u<.‘tivcly cai-ried on. It is estimated that about 
600,000 ewt. ot‘ wool is annually spun ; and tliere are about 230 
s]>inniiig factorii's, with upwards of 700,000 spindles. The great 
seats of tlie w'oolh'ti mamilactiiic are in Boliemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
and Upper Austria. In Bohemia its great seat is in and around 
Reiehenherg, wliere the annual value of the goods produced is aliout 
£1,800,000. In Moravia the principal seats are Briinn (for coarse, 
and also the finest sorts of clolli), Namioscht, and Igluu. In these 
two ciwii-lands is made half of Hie entiic quantity of W'oolleii 
goods ]ii*oduecd in the country. The })riijciital of the other seals arc 
the distric.ts Biclilz in Silesia, Vienna in Lower Austria, and 


Viktriiig in Carintliia (for lino goods). Vienna is also distinguished 
for its nianufaitliire of' shawls. Tlie coarser kinds of woollen goods 
arc geiicraJly mannfaef ured over the countiy, and principally in the 
peojile’s houses, and for home use. 
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i; manufacture of si//,' stuffs is principally carried on in Viemna, 
o a small extent in the north of Bohcniiii and in the Maritime 


District. The spinning of silk has its princi]ial scat in Southern 
Tyrol, w'Imm’c about 550,000 11) ar<i sjnin annually, besides wliicli 
about 1,700,000 It) aic annually lirought from other countries. 

Tlic 'ijvm and slcc/ mamifacturcs form one of the inosi imjiortant 
branches of industry, and allbrd cniploymimt to a great number of 
|»craonH. Tiny arc moj-e or less cxtcnsivi'ly carricMl on in all the 
crown-lands, cxiicpt the Maritime Distiict, 'Dalmatia, Croatia, and 
Slavonia ; lait their jn imiijial scats aic in Lower and l^pjK'r Austria, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Styria, and Cajinthia. One of tlie most im- 


portant of these scats is Stciiu* and its neighbourhood, in Up])cr 
Austria, where there ai'c about 700 establisbnicnts, jiroduciiig 
goods— cliielly cutlery, scytbes, sickles, firearms, &c. — to the value 
of £400,000 aiinuaHv. In Styria there are large ironworks at 
Maria-Zell and Neiibcrg ; and in Carinthia, at Prcvali, Buc4i- 
scheiden, and Ferlacli. There arc also large iroinvorks in Lowei’ 
Austria, Carniola. Tyrol, Bohemia, and Moravia. The making of 
steam engines and oilier kinds of macliincry is largely carried on in 
and about Vienna, w here thciT are 26 cslablislinicnls for this ])ur- 
pose. ^ There arc similar cstalilishinents in oilier ])urls of I.ower 
Austria, in Styria, Boliemia, Silesia, and Bnekowina. Tin* T4oyds’ 
Company has also large worksliojis at IVii'ste. About 1 , ] 00,000 cAvt. 
of iron are annually used iu the making of maehiTiery, aud about 

6,600,000 cw'ts. in the other iron and steel manufactures, among 
wliieh may be mentioned eutloiy, firearms, tiles, wire, nails, tin- 
plate, slcel jieiis, needles, Ai;. 

The jirineipal copper -works, areatBrixlegg and other places in Tyrol, 
and in Galicia, Bnekowina, and Hungary. The quantity of metal 
employed is about 40,000 cwd.., ami the value of the articles annually 
produced is £250,000. lu the /cad-works the quantity of metal 
employed is 65,000 ewd., aud the annual value of the goods pro- 
duced, £100,000. 7’m is maiiufaetured (principally in Bohemia) 

to the anmial value of £50,000, and zinc to that of £2500. The 
precious metals, go/d and silver, are prinei]mlly worked in the 
larger towns, particularly Vienna and Prague, and the value of the 
articles aiiuuallv iirodiiced is aliout £1,700,000. In addition to 
this a eonsiderable amount of gold and silver is annually taken up 
by the mints. The mixed metals are also made and maiiufaetured to a 
considerable extent, as lirass, bell metal, gun metal, pinch bock, Ac. 

The glass manufacture has its gi-eatost development in Bohemia, 
where there arc not only the gi'catost number of works (35 in 
Northern and 85 in Southern Bohemia), but the wares are also of 
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very superior quality. Their annual value is about £1,000,000. 
Except ill StyriA and Moravia there is little glass made m other 
lirts^ of the ^untiy , and that only of the commoner sorts. The 
manufacture of mirrors is also extensively carried on in Bohemia and 
«ome other mrts. Bohemia and Moravia are likewise distinguished 
for their earthen and iiorcelain wares. The preparation of chemmtl 
stuffs has been of late years greatly extended, and is now actively 
<Mirriod on. Sulphuric and muriatic acids are largely made in 
Bohemia, Lower Austria, and Silesia ; pharmaceutical pre^mtions 
and perfumes are made chielly in Vienna, and dyo-stulfs in Lower 
Austria and Bohemia. The inauufacturo of wooden articles is wide- 
jBpread over the country, and affords employment toa great lumilxu* 
of persons. The smaller articles, jwirticularly children’s toys, are 
largely made by the peasantry in the mouiitainoua and rural dis- 
tricts, iMirticularly in Tyrol, vSalzburg, Uj>p(*.r Austria, and Bohemia. 
Eurniture, waggons, and carriages are nia<le in Vienna and other 
large towns. There are also sevei-al establishments for the manu- 
facture of railway carriages in Vienna and Pragiu). 

The manufacture of niathematicul, optical, and surgical instru- 
ments, and of jdiysical and chemical apjkimtus, has of late yeare 
riseif rapidly into impi tanco, particularly in Vienna and Prague, 
/ind now these arc to bo found among the exjxu’ts to other countries. 
Austria is also distinguished for tlio manufacture of musical iiistru- 
m uits, particularly pianos and orguus, but also for other stringed and 
•wind instruments. Clock or watch making is not very extensively 
carried on. 

The leather manufacture forms an important branch of industry, 
the value of tlie goods aniiuall}’^ produced being estimated at not less 
tlian £10.000,000. It is principally curried on in Lower Austria, 
Bohemia, Moravia, (jlalicia, Transyivaiiiu, and Ilungaiy. A^ienna 
and Prague are the great centres of the l»oot and shoe trade, and the 

f loves miuhi in these towns are considered little inferior to those of 
'ranee. Sa<idleiy is also largely earriod on in these towns, and in 
Pcsth. 

Po'jtf^’r-iiiakiug has of late made cousideralde progress in Austria. 
There are 70 paper machines and lOli jiapcr mills in operation, 20 
of the former ami 100 of tlie latter being in Bohemia. The rest arc 
mostly ill Lower Austria, Htyria, and Kiuine. Painting, lithograjih- 
ing, engraving, and map making, are activel}’^ carried on in Vienna 
and some of tlie other large towns. Tlnn'e are 44 printing and 78 
lithographio estahlislinieiits in Vienna alone. 

Austria is noted for its beei\ jiarticularly that of A'icnna and 
Bohemia. Tliere are about 3200 bi evvcik's in the country, of which 
more than 1000 are in Bohemia. Tin* largest eshdilishments, how- 
-cver, are in Lower Austria, in the neigh hourhood of A' ienna. Fhe 
annual quautity of beer made is estimated at about 18(>,000,000 
gallons. Brandy is made largely in jlungiry, (lalicia, and Bucko- 
wina, and to a less extent in Bohemia, .Moi’avia, ami Lower Austria, 
llosoglio, niarasehino, ami other liqueurs, are made in Dalmatia and 
Moravia. 

The nianufaetur(3 of mfjar from hoet-root is in a I’cry floiinshing 
state, ami is rajiidly extemiing. In 18.07 there were in Austria 
Proper 91 sugar-works, consuming 8,300,000 eivt. of licet, which 
anumiits were in 1870 raised to 190 and 24,834,040 respectively. Jii 
Bohemia alone tliere w(n‘e 120 works, consuming 15,279, 000 ewt. of 
beet. Of the other works, Aloravia ]hi«k(‘shc(1 45, Silesia 10, Lower 
Austria 6, (lalicia 5. This manufacture is also carried on to some 
^xlxuit ill Hungary and Transylvania. 

The manufacture as well as the growth of tobacco is a govern- 
ment monojioly. There are 22 cstahlislinicnts for the nianuTaetnro 
of tobd(!co and eigfii's, em])loying about 20,000 workjieople. Of 
those there are 5 in Lower Austria, 3 iu Oalicia, 2 iu Moravia, 2 in 
Tyrol, and 4 in Hungary. The largest are those of llaiiihnrg in 
Lower Austria (where about one-sixth of the whole is inaimfaetured), 
Fiirstenfeld in Styria, and Hedler in Boliemia. About 70,000,000 Rj 
of tobacco are manufactured annually. 

The annual value of the industrial ]>roduct8 of Austria is csli- 
iimtcd at not less than £130,000,000, of which 33 jier cent, falls to 
the eastern, and 67 per cent, to tlie western half of the country. 
Among the crown-lauds, 18 jier cent, belongs to Bohemia alone, 15 
to Lower Austria, 15 to Hungary, 6 to Transylvania ami the other 
Hungarian crown-lands, 11 to (lalicia and Bmkowina 10 to 
Moravia, 6 to Tyrol, 4 to 8tyria, and 4 to Upper Austria. 

^erca Austria is not favourably situated for commerce on account of its 
inland position, its small extent of sea-coast, and the moiuitiiinons 
character of much of its surface. Its trade was also formerly very 
much hampered by high duties and restrictions of various kinds. 
These, however, have now been very much iiiodiUed or removed, 
and its trade lias in consetpience rajiidly improved. Aluch has been 
done, too, in the way of making and imjiroving the roads, opening 
mountain jiasses, constnicting railways, and establishing lines of 
8teamci*s. In 1874 there were 9530 miles of railway in operalion,^ 
of which 5765 were in Austria and 3775 in Hungary. Besides 
these there were about 2000 miles in coume of eonstnictioii. There 
are also 69,770 miles of highways, of which 70 per cent, are in 
Austria and 30 in Hungary. Bohemia, in ])articular, is distinguished 
for the iiumlier and excelleuco of its roads. The liver Danube is 


navigable for steamere for iU entire length in the country — from 
Passau to Orsova. Many of its aflliients are also navigable for a 
considomhle length, particularly the Tlieiss, Drave, and Have. The 
Danube Steam Oomjuiny jmsscsses 155 steamers, of 13,946 horse- 
jwiwcr, and 496 towed boats. There are also steamere on a number 
of the larger lakes. Altogetlior, Austria jiossesses 4240 miles of 
navigable river and canal communication, of which the greater 
jiart (60 per cent.) is in Hungary. 

The prineipal seaports of Austria arc Trieste and Fiume, at the 
head ot the Adriatic, the former in the Maritime crown-laud, the 
latter in that of Croatia. The number of vessels that entered tlie 
jKirt of Trieste in 1870 was — sailing vessels, laden, 5332 ; iu ballast, 
898; total tonnage, 407,606; value of inqwirts, £4,673,170 : 
steamere, laden, 924 ; in ballast, 900 ; total tenumge, 552,497 ; 
value of imjKirts, £12,586,950. The number of vessels that left 
was — sailing vessels, laden, 4409; in ballast, 1794 ; total toiinag<^, 
441,601 ; value of exports, £3,325,400: steaniejs, laden, 920 ; in 
ballast, 900; total tonnage, 671,175 ; value of exports, £6,716,940. 
Trieste is the seat of the Austrian Lloj'ds’ Coitijiany, which trades 
princijially with tlie eastern ports of the Mediterranean, (lalucz, 
Sinope, l^myrna, B(;irout, Alexandria, &c. They oivn 68 st(*am 
vessels. The iiumluu' of vesscis that entered the port of Finnic in 
1870 was - sailing V(?8sel8, laden, 1530 ; in ballast, 270 ; total ton- 

nage, 77,499 ; value of iuqiorts, £519,820 ; steamers, laden, 229 ; 
in ballast, 17 ; total tonnage, 52,671 ; value of imports, £174,720. 
The numlier of vessels that left was — sailing vessids, laden, 1180; 
ill ballast, 622 ; total tonnage, 88,781 ; value of exjiorts, £366,790: 
steamere, ladm, 215; in ballast, 1 ; total tonnage, 52,671 ; value 
of (;x]K>rts, £91,3 10. 

The commercial navy of Austria in 1870 corii|»riHed 83 steam 
vessels, of 47,242 tons hindcn, having 2352 men ; 566 large sailing 
ve.ssels, tra<ling with loreign coiuitries, of 255,930 tons hiirden, 
having 5939 men ; and 2487 coasting vcssi-ls, of 555,318 tons 
burden, having 7588 men. Besides these, there were 4717 smeller 
vessels, with 14,475 tons and 12,305 men, emjiloycd as lighters, in 
fishing, &(t. The nund>er of trading vessels that entered and left the 
various ])orts in 1870 was — entered, sailing vessels, Austrian, laden, 
17,564 (tonnage, 480,745) ; in ballast, 9727 (tonnage, 270,887) ; 
foreign, laden, 4360 (tonnage, 263,942) ; in ballast, 2793 (tonnage, 
184,760): steamers, Austiian, laden, 4964 (tonnage, 1,(176,095); 
in ballast, 2597 (tonnagi*, 409,480); foreign, laden, 179 (tonnage, 
138,032); in ballast, 12 (tonnage.*, 7847). Left sailing vi^ssels, 
Austrian, ]ad(*n, 17,204 (tonnage, 468,093) ; in hulluHt, 10,308 
(tonnage, 290,631); foreign, laden, 5705 (tonnMg(*, 384,019); in 
ballast, 1976 (tonnagi^ 103,995) : steamers, Austrian, lad(‘n, 4160 
(tonnage, 1,403,865) ; in ballast, 3397 (tonnage, 678,512) ; toveign, 
laden, 160 (tonnage, 143,100) ; in ballast, 32 (tonnage, 21,7iHl). 
Total entered — Austrian vessels, 34,852 (lonnagc, 2,843,207) ; 
foreign, 7344 (tonnage, 594,581): left — Aiistiinn. 35,069 (tonnage, 
2,811,001) ; foreign, 7271 (tonnage, 652,904). ^J'he total valiu* of 
tlie imports was £10,630,150 ; of tlie exports, £'13,052,250— 
£7,098,180 of the former, and £3,578,810 of the latter, being in 
foreign vessels. The pniieijial foreign tradii i.s carried on with 
Italy, Creei'e, Turkey, Kngland, IIolTaiid, >'orway and Sweden, 
JS’orLli Cennany, Denmark, and North America. The numl>er of 
vessels belonging to the ]irin(*ipal foreign states that imtered and 
left tins various jiorts in 1870, was as follows : - 
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The ))riiieii)al imjiorts, willi their values, were — colfee, £805,370; 
sugar, £218,950 ; tobacco, in leaf, £417,670 ; ditto, manufaetiireil, 
£457,520 ; wJieat, £311,500; maize, £331,060 ; Hour, £431,810; 
olive oil, £778,890 ; iron, raw ami wroiight, £1,210,570; raw 
cotton, £1,855,210 ; cotton yarn, £303,130; eottoii goods, 
£1,375,390; linen goods, £226,470 ; wool, £266,270 ; woollen 
goods, £252,900; machines, £216,010. The jirineipal ex|uu’t8 
were --eoircc, £336,010; sugjir, £381,090; manufactured toha(H*o, 
£370,010 ; wheat, £244,41() ; maize, £434,980; Hour, £938,730 ; 
olive oil, £614,640 ; spirits of wine, £334,620 ; bariel staves, 
£517,520 ; building stones, £307,040 ; law cotton, £293,750 ; 
cotton goods, £2,030,060; wool, £109,190 ; woollen goods, 
£249,738 ; articles of clothing, £212,510; pa>er, £256,070. 

As might ho cxjxjcted from its natural position, the overland 
foreign trade of Austria is more important tlian its sea traffic. 
While the latter amounted to £29,682,400, the former was no less 
than £65,039,084 (imports, £27,890,181 ; exports, £27,148,853). Of 
the overland trade about 74 per cent, is with Oennany, 14 with 
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embraces all matters of legislation relating to laws, duties^ 
and interests, except such as are specially excluded aa 
belonging to other departments. It also takes up matters 
cormected with trade, commerce, and finance, the post- 
office, railways, telegraphs, customs, the mint, raising of 
new loans, imposing of new taxes, budgets, matters relat- 
ing to military service, (kc. The members of either House 
have the right to propose new laws on matters within 
their province ; but the consent of botli Houses, as well aa 
the sanction of the emperor, is required to render them 
valid. The executive is vested in the president and 
ministries of the interior, religion and education, finance^ 
commerce, agriculture, national defence, and justice. The 
ministers form also the Ministerial Council, which is pre- 
sided over by the emperor or a minister-president. 

In addition to the Reichsrath, there are seventeen pro- 
vincial diets established in diflereiit districts of the con ft try 
for the direction and regulation of local matters, taxation, 
education, religion, public works, charitable institutions, 
industry, trade, &c. Each diet is composed of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Catholic Churches, of the rectors of the universities, and 
of representatives of the great landed estates, of the towns, 
of chambers of industry and commerce, and of rural com- 
imme.s. The number of members varies according to the 
size and iiuportunco of the districts — from 20 or 30 iqi to 
100 for Moravia, 151 for Galicia, and 241 for Bohemia. 

Th(5 Hungarian rarliarncnt or Reichstag consists of an 
Upper and a Lower House, — tlm former knowrj as tho 
House of Magnates, the latter as the House of Represen- 
tatives. The lJpi)er House, in 1873, consisted of 3 princes 
of the reigning house, having estates in the kingdom, 31 
archbisho|>s and bishops of the Roman (’■atholic and Greek 
Cliurches, and 381 high officials and peers of the king- 
dom. The Lower House is composed of representatives 
elected for three years by citizens of age who pay a certain 
amount of direct hixes. The number of rej)resentative8, 
ill 1873, was 441, of whom 334 represented the counties, 
rural districts, and towns of Hungary; 75 represented 
Tran.sylvania ; and 35 Croatia and Slavonia. The president 
and vice-president of the House of Magnates are nominated 
by the king from among the members ; and the president 
and two vice-presidents of the House of Representatives are 
elected by the members. The sovereign, though emperor of 
Austria, is styled “king” in all public documents. The 
executive is vested in a president and ministries of national 
defence, the court, finance, interior, religion and education, 
justice, jiublic works, agriculture, industry and commerce, 
and for Croatia and Slavonia. 

The revenue and expenditure are presented in three Unsnev 
distinct budgets: — (1), That of the Delegations for the 
whole empire ; (2), that of the Austrian Reichsrath for 
Austria ; and (3), that of the Hungarian Reichstag for 
Hungary. By an arrangement of 1868 Austria pays 70 
per cent., and Hungary 30 per cent., towards the common 
expenditure of tlie empire. The total expenditure for the 
whole empire, in 1873, was estimated as follows : — 

Ordinary. Extraordinary. Total. 

1. Ministry of Foreign Affairs £424,629 £11,181 £435,810 

2 MinistrvofWar 9,899,818 

L Ministry ol War ^3^^427 jg2,664 1,014,081 

3. Ministry of Finance 192,098 105 102/203 

4. Boaid of Control 10,409 ... 10,409 


Turkov, 61 with Italy, with Russia, ami rather more than 4 
with Hwit/.f'rJanil. It includes colonial goods, agricultural and 
garden ])roduuc, animals and animal produce, tlie produce of the 
iniiioH and TnamihwitureB, chemical products, macliines, wdentilic 
iuHtnimciits, wino, Ixsjr, brandy, Ac. Besides tlnise, there is a cou- 
sidcnible transit trade through the country, chielly from the sea- 
»orts and the eastern Iwrders, towards tlie north and north-west, 
t is estimated at about £12,000,000. 

Tlie internal trade consists ch icily of the exchange of the pro- 
ducts of diircrcut parts of the country, more ]>aiti(!ularly of the 
agricultural products of the east with the industrial insMlucts of 
tlie west. Imjiortant markets are Indd at fixed times in the priucii>al 
towns for the different kinds of prodnoe. Viimna, as iMiing the 
cai>ital and the seat of so many diflereiit hranches of industry, and 
as having ready means of comniiinication with all mrts of the 
country, is the jirincipal scat h<itli of tlie home and 01 the foreign 
traile, and tlio great resort of mercliants and cajutalista. 

Austria posscssca a number of bunks, tlie nriiudjial of which are — 
the National Bank, fonmlod in 1816, and iiaving an active capital 
of £9,000,000 ; tlie Austrian Jjaml-Unslit Instituio, founded 1864, 
active capital, .i'960,000 ; tlie Anstiian Trade and Manufactures 
Credit Institute, fbunded IH.'in, active cajutal, £4,000,000 ; the 
Anglo- Austrian Hank, fouu(l«sl 1863, active capital, £1,704,500; 
the Union Bunk, founded 1870, active ca]»ital, £1,200,000; the 
Franco- Austrian Hank, fViiiinhid 1869, active cni>ital, £800,000 ; the 
Lower Austrian lliHiJoiiiit (kmqiaiiy, founded 1853, active capital, 
£700,000. Tin' NaMonal Hank is the only company authorised to 
issue notes. Tlicio uri'. also a numiHfr of savings banks and loan 
institidbins of varions kinds, as w<!ll as numerous socioties formed 
wit li the view of furtliering in varions ways iiidiistiy and connncn;e. 
In 1871 tlnue were 3504 iMDst-oflices in Austria, and 1638 in Hun- 
gary ; tlie iiuniber of ]irivate letters that passed tlirough the former 
111 tliat year was 125,614,538, and through the latter, 37,368,139; of 
newspapers ilirovigh the former, 51,780,909, and through the latter, 
22,303,771. There were also througliout Die <*ountry 1081 tele- 
graph stations, and 22,536 miles of linos transiiiitting iiiiwaixls of 
5,000,000 messagi^s during that year. 

Tlio hoad of the Austro-Hiuigarian mojiarchy is the 
emperor and king, who is also the head of the army and 
of the exeentive. The HU(M^c.s.sion is liereditary, in the 
order of primogenitiiro, in tlio male line of the hoiiso of 
Hapsbui’g-Lotliringen, or Jjorraiiic ; and failing tliis, in 
the female line. T'Jie monarchy compiises two distinct 
states — a Gi'rman or Oisleithan, commonly called Austria, 
and a Magyar or 4Vansleitliaii, usually toniUHi Hungary. 
Each of tliesii has its own jiarliameiit, ministers, and 
government ; wliile the army and navy and foreign rela- 
tions are common. Tliese are under the direction of a 
eontrolling body krunvii as the .Del legations, consisting of 
sixty memliers for each state, two-thirds being elected by 
the liower House, and one-third by the Ujiper House of 
eacli of the parliamentary Ixidies. They usually sit and 
vole in two cliambers — one for Austria, the other for 
Hungary ; but in the event of disagreement on any ques- 
tion, tliey meet together, and without further deliberation 
give their liiial votes, and the decision thus arrived at is 
binding on tlie whole empire. Their resolutions require 
neither the a])|>roval nor the confirmation of the represen- 
tative assomlilies by which they are chosen, but only 
imperial assent. The exijcutive i« vested in three depart- 
ments — (1), A ministry of foreign affairs ; (2), a ministry 
of war ; and (3), a ministry of finance. These are respon- 
sible to the Delegations. The Reichsrath, or Parliament 
of Austria, consists of an Upper and a Lower House. The 
former, tlie House of Lords, is composed — (1), of princes 
of the imperial house who are of ago (14 in 1874) i (2), 
of the heads of noble houses of high rank, in whom the 
dignity is hereditary (56) ; (3), of the archbishops (10) and 
of bishops with the rank of princes (7) ; and (4), of life 
members nominated by the emperor on account of dis- 
tinguished services (102). The Lower IIou.se, or House of 
Keiiresentatives, is composed of 353 members, elected to 
re|)reacnt the diffeii?nt crown-lands by all citizens who are 
of age and possessed of a small property qualification. 
The emperor annually convokes the Ileichsrath, and nomi- 
nates the presidents and vice-presidents of each division 
out of the members. The business of the Reichsrath 


£10,367,919 £1,183,902 £11,561,821 
The estimated Revenue for the same period was as follows : — 

Ministry of Foreign Afiaim £69,7.50 

„ War 510,141 

„ Finance 268 

Board of Control 83 

£580,232 

Carry forward, £680,282 
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Brought forward, £580,232 

Customs Duties 1,555,600 

Payments by Hungaiy on account of Military 

Frontiera 188,819 

Share of Expendituro falling to Austria (7 0 p. c. ). • 6, 459, 308 

,, ,, ,, Hungary (30 p.c.) 2,708,302 


£11,551,821 

The budget of Austria Proper for 1873 was as follows ■ 


Jieceiplit. 

Direct Taxes £9,034,400 

Customs Duties 2,314,100 

Duties on Articles of Consumption 5,870,230 

Balt Monopoly 1,872,000 

Tobacco Monopoly 5,812,600 

Stamps 1,400,000 

Judicial Foes 3,360,000 

State Lottery 1,526,000 

• Octroi 274,300 

State ProjKjrtyaud Mint 177,748 

Domains and Forests 449,800 

Mines 477,050 

Post-Oflico and Telegraphs 1 ,932,200 

Miacellanoous 4 , 861 , 341 


£39,367,769 


Expcivdilurt*, 

Imperial Household £615,000 

Cabinet Clianccry 7,221 

Reichsrath 56,436 

Court of the Emjure 2,300 

Council of Ministers 59,200 

Ministry of the Interior 1,838,001 

,, National Defence 891,300 

,, Religion and Education 1,384,270 

,, Finaueo 8,023,323 

,, Commerce 3,262,576 

,, Agriculture 1,060,853 

„ Justioo 1,529,226 

Board of Control 14,820 

Pensions, Grants, and Subsidies 2,381,628 

Share of Interest on Public Debt 9,320,269 

Administration of Public Debt 746,600 

Proj)ortion of Public Expenditure 7,799,816 


£38,992,929 

Tlio budget for 1874 gives the revenue as £38,329,897, and tlio 
expenditure as £39,896,531 ; and that for 187.5, the revenue as 
£36,942,969, and the expenditure as £38,178,2.55. 

The budget of the kingdom of Hungary for 1873 was as follows : — 


Ilaceipts. 


Direct Taxes 

... £4,481,812 

Indirect do 

.... 7,166,516 

State Domains, Mines, Mint, Ac. \ 
Post-CMfico, Ac ) 

... 4,000,031 

Miscellaneous 

.... 1,262,6.52 

Expeiidifure. 

Royal Household 

£16,911,071 

.... £365,000 

Cabinet Chanceiy 

6,139 

70,000 

Reichstag 

Council of Ministers 

35,908 

Ministry of the Court 

36,398 

,, Tntmor 

7ri5,7l3 

„ War 

896,670 

, , Religion and Edueatioii . . . . 

375,217 

,, Justice 

1,068,147 

,, Agiiculturo and Commerce 

1,18»,733 

,, Roads, Ac 

4,776,958 

,, Finance 

6,468,481 

,, Croatia 

426,670 

Share of Interest on Public Debt 

3,272,320 

Ordinary Expens^^s 

. 2,829,321 

Miscellaneous 

650,264 


£23,220,939 

The budget for 1874 gives the revenue as £22,402,790, and tho 
expenditure as £25,673,382, being a deficit of £3,270,592. 

plough the Austrian budget for 1878 j)reacnts a surplus, there 
had for many years previously been a large annual defudt, amount- 
ing in some years to £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 ; and the two suh- 
s^pient years also show a considomhlc deficiency. Consequently, 
the public debt has been lupidly increasing. In 1815 tho national 


debt amounted to £82,600,000, in 1830 to £108,000,000, in 184S 
to £125,000,000, in 1867 U) £239,000,000, in 1866 to £291,000,000, 
and in 1874 to £323,800,000, of which £264,000,000 was funded, 
£22,200,000 redeemable, and £37,600,000 floating debt. By tho 
cession of the Lombardo- Venetian provinces in 1866, Austria was 
relieved of £3,500,000 of debt allecting those territories. Tho 
kingdom of Hungary had also at tho end of 1873 a debt of 
£48,871,783. 

Austria is said to have “during the last few years made greater Army, 
sacrifices to improve the efficiency of her army and obtained greater 
results than any other nation in Europe. Her iiiilituiy educational 
establishments and system of training, both elementary and pro- 
fessional, for oflicers and men, arc of a very high ordei* ” (Captain 
W. S. Cooke (M the Armed /Strcncfth of Austria^ 1873). A new 
wdicnio of army organisation was brought into operntion in 1869, 
by which tho miliUiry foixtcs of the whole einjiire are divided into 
the standing army with its reserve, the Landwehr, the Ersatz- 
rcsorvo, and the littndsturm. The standing army is maintained for 
tho defence of tJic empire against a foreign foe, and for the jireserva- 
tion of order and security at homo. Tlie Landwehr is iiit(?nded to 
siipjKirt tho standing army in time of war and for home defeiiee. 

The Ersatz-reserve is comixised of a ceriain class of ('oiiserijds uho 
are destined to fill up tho ranks of tho standing aitny in time of 
war, but in peace remain on jiermanent furlough. The Landstiirm 
is mode up of volunteers who do not belong either to the standing 
anny, the navy, or the Landwehr. It is called out and organised 
to tnc extent rt ipiired wh(‘n the eoiintiy’ is threatened by a hostile 
invasion, and is intended to sii]>port tho standing anny and Land- 
Avehr. lililitar}^ service is comjiulsoiy on all (iitizens cujmblc of 
l)earing arms. The. term of ser\ ice lasts for twelve years— throe 
in the standing army, seven in the reserve, and two in ilie Land- 
wehr. The strength of tho army in peai'e is fixed at, 252,000 
men, to Iki mised during war to 800,000, of which Austria has to 
furnish 457,012, and Hungury 342,988. It is composed of 80 regi- 
ments of infantry, 41 regiments of cavalry, 13 regimen is of artillery, 

2 regiments of engineers, 1 regiment ]>ion(‘(U‘s, and other troojts. (Bee 
Aumy, vol. ii. ]). 604.) The navy was in 1874 coni]>oBed of 47 steam- Navy 
vessels, of 96,700 tons burden and 16,635 horse-power, carrying 396 
guns ; 17 sailing vessels, of 11,800 tons ; and C steam temhn s, of 1260 
tons burden and 366 horse-j)ower. Tbtj numbei* of seamen in |>eaiu!, 

5782 ; in war, 11,532. The naval Htations are Pohi and Trieste. 

The present (unyiire of Austria took its rise in a inargra- IlistoTy. 
viate founded by (.’h.arleniagne, towards the close of the 
8th century, in that fertile tract of country lying along 
the southern bank of tho Danube to the east of the 
Hiver Enns, and now included in Lower Austria. It was 
called Ostreich or Oederreichy the eastern country, from its 
]»osition relative to tho rest of Germany. It continued 
to be ruled by margraves (Gcr. Markgraf^ lord of tho 
marches) for several centuries, down to the year 1156, 
when the territory W'cst of the Enns w^as added to it, and it 
was raised to a duchy. It subsequently received further 
accessions of territory, and in 1453 was made an arch- 
duchy. 

The country of tho present archduchy of Austria was in 
early times inhabited by the Taurisci, a Celtic race, who 
were afterwards better known as the Norici. They were 
conquered by the liomaivs in 14 b.c. ; and thereafter a 
portion of what is now Lower Aiustria and Btyria, together 
with tho municipal city of Vindohonay now Vienna, and 
even then a place of considerable imjiortance, was formed 
into the province of Paimonia ; and the rest of Lower 
Austria and Styria, together with Carinthia and a j)art of 
Carniola, into that of Noricum. Tyrol was included in 
Rhaetia, while north of the Danube, and extending to the 
borders of Bohemia and Moravia, Avere the territories of 
tho Marcomanni and the Quadi. These were not unfre- 
quently troublesome to the Romans ; and during the 
greater part of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, from 169 
to 180 A.D., they maintained wdth varying sncce.ss a harass- 
ing war agaimst them. In 174 the Roman army w^as so 
nearly cut olf by the Quadi that its safety was attributed 
to a miracle. The emperor died at '/indohona when on 
an expedition against those troublesome neiglibours, and 
his successor, Commodus, was glad to make peace with them. 

On the decline of the imperial power these Roman pro- 
vinces became a prey to the incursions of barbaric tribes* 
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During the Hth and Gth centuries the country was suc- 
cessively occupied by the Boii, Vandals, Heruli, llugii, 
( Jotha, Huns, Lombards, and A vari. About 568, after the 
Lombards had settled in Upper Italy, the lliver Emm 
b icaine tlie l>oundary between the Ilajuvarii, a pcojde of 
(j}(?rinan origin, and the Avari, who laid come from the 
east. In 788 tl)o Avari crossed the Enns and attacked 
Bavaria, but wore Hubsequeritly driven back by (/Iiarle- 
inagne, and forced to retreat as far as the Jbiab, their 
country from tlie Enns to that river laungthen inadoa part 
of Cermany. It was taken by the Hungarians in 900, but 
was again annexed to (huMiiany in 955 by Otho I. In 
983 the emperor at)|)oinled Leopold 1., of Bal)enborg or 
Bamb( 5 rg, margrave of Austiia, .and Ids dynasty ruled the 
country for 263 years. He died in 994, and was succeeded 
by his son, Henry 1., who governed till 1018. In 1156 
Austria nseeived anaccaission of territory west of the Enns, 
and was raised to a dm^hy l)y tiio Empeior Frederick 1. 
The first duke was Henry Jasomirgott, who took part in 
the second f-rnsade. He nmioved the ducal residence to 
Vienna, and began the building of >St Stephen’s cathedral. 
IJis successor, Leopold V., in 1192, olitained Styria as an 
addition to liis t(‘rritory, and Frederick 11. received posses- 
sion of ( kiniiola. Frederick, in tlie latter years of his life, 
eonteinjdated the c;rection of Austria into a kingdom, but 
his sudden dc;ath in a battle against the Magyars, in 1246, 
]nit an mid t(.> tlie project, and with him the lino became 
extinct. 

The Emjioror Frederick II. now declared Austria and 
Styria toliave la])stMl to the im|»erial crown, and appointed 
a lieutenant to govern tliem on the ])art of the empire. 
But claims to tlie siKtcossion were brouglit forward by 
descoiidauts of the female brancli of the llabeiiberg line ; 
and after various contests Ottocar, son of Uic king of 
Bohemia, gained jHissessiou about 1252 of the ducliii^s 
of Austria and Styria. In 1269 lie sintceeded to Carintliia, 
u part of Oarniola and Friuli ; but he lost all by refusing 
to acknowledge the Emperor Uudol[»h of Hapsburg, and 
eveiituillv fell in brittle in an atternjit to recover them in 
1278. 

Hajwburg The (miperor now took possession of the country, and 

dynasty, appointed liis eldest son governor ; hut subsequently, in 
1282, having olitained the sain;tion of the electors of the 
empire to the act, he conferred the duchies of Austria and 
Styria, with the provimie of Carintliia, on Ids sons Albert 
and lliidolph, ainl thus introducetl the Hapsburg dynasty. 
The brothers transferred Carintliia to Mcinhard, count of 
^['■yrol; and in 1283 Albei-t became sole ])ossessorof Austria, 
Styria, and Carniola, He iucreasi'd his possessions con- 
sideralily by wars with his neighbours, Imt was iiiurdered 
at Uheinfelden in 1308, wlieii on an exj>cdition against 
the Swiss, liy Ids nepliew, John of Swabia, whom he had 
dejirivod of Ids hereditary jiossessions. lie was succeeded 
by his five sons, Frederick, Letipold, Henry, Albert, and 
Octo In 1 31 4 F rodorick, the oldest, was set uj> by a party 
as emperor in op[>o.sition to Louis, duke of Bavaria, 
but was defeated and taken prisoner by Ids rival in 1322. 
Ill 1315 Duke Leojiold was defeated in an attempt to 
recover the forest towns of Switzerland which had revolted 
from his fatlier. Leopold died in 1 326, Henry in 1 327, and 
Fi ederick in 1330. TJio two surviving brothers then made 
]>eaco with the Emperor Louis, and in 1335 tliey acquired 
Carinthia by inheritance. On the death of Otto in 1339 
Albert became sole ruler. He died in 1358. His son and 
successor, lUidolph 11., finished tlie clmrch of St Stephen’s 
and founded the itdversity of Vienna, dying childless in 
1365. He was succeeded by Ids two brothers, Alliert HI. 
and Leopold III., wlio in 1379 divided tlieir possessions 
between them, the former taking the duchy of Austria, the 
latter Styria and other parts. Leopold feU at Sempach in 


1386, but his descendants continued to rule in Styria. 
Albert acquired Tyrol and some other districts, and died 
in 1395. He was succeeded by his son, Albert IV., who 
was ])oisoiied at Znaim in 1404, when on an expedition 
against Procopius, count of Moravia. Albert V. succeeded 
his father, and having married the daughter of the Em- 
jicror Sigismund, he obtained the thrones of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and became emiioror (Albert II.) in 1438. He 
died the following year, and was succeeded by his pos- 
thumous son Ladislaus, who died without issue in 1 457. 
The Austrian branch of the family thus became extinct, and 
was succeeded by that of Styria. The crowns of Hungary 
and Bohemia passed for a time into other hands. 

Tlie possession of Austria, which in 1453 had been 
raised to an archduchy, was for some years a subject 
of dispute between the Emperor Frederick III. andjiis 
brothers, but at length, on the death of Albert in 1 463, 
the emjieror obtained sole possession. Hij} son Maximilian, 
by marrying the daughter of Charles the Bold, acquired 
the Netherlands in 1477, but on the death of his father in 
1493 lie succeeded him as eni|)eror, and transferred the 
government of the Netherlands to liis son Philip. Ho 
added Tyrol and some parts of Bavaria to his patornal pos- 
sessions, and made some advances towards the recovery of 
Hungary and Bohemia. His son Philip, by his marriage 
with Jolianna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, acquired 
a right to tlio crown of Sjiain, but died in 1506. Maxi- 
milian died in 1519, and was succeeded by his grand- 
son Charles (son of Philip), wlio two years before had 
obtained the Hpanish crown, and was now made em- 
jieror under the title of Charles V. By treaties dated 
1521 and 1524, Charles n'signed all his liereditary [losses- 
sions in Germany, exiaqit the Netlierlands, to his brother 
Ferdinand. Tlie latter, by his marriage with Anna, sister 
of the king of Hungary, acquired right to the kingdoms 
of Hungary and Bolieinia, together with Moravia, Silesia, 
and Lansatia. His right to Hungary, however, was con- 
tested by John Zapolya, ‘way wode of 3’rausylvania, who 
was elected by a }»arty of the nobles, and was crowned 
king in 1527. Being unable to cope single-handed with 
Ferdinand, John soiiglit the aid of the sultan, Soliman IL, 
who in 1529 advanced with a large army to the very gates 
of Vienna ; lait after several inetrectual attempts to take 
the city lu? raised the siege and returned to Buda. At 
length, ill 1535 an agreement was come to, in terms of 
which John was allowed to retain the title of king, to- 
gether with half of Hungary, but his deseendauts wcac 
to be cntithMl to Trausylvaiiia only. John died in 1540, 
but the jieople of Lower Hungary were opposed to Fer- 
dinand, and set up the son of their late king against liim. 
In tlie struggle which ensued the aid of the Turks was again 
invoked, and the result was that Ferdinand had to agree 
to [lay an annual sum of 30,000 ducats to the sultan for 
this part of Hungary. Ferdinand was also under the ne- 
cessity of surrendering Wiirtemberg to Duke Ulrich, on 
condition of its remaining a fief of Austria and reverting 
to that country on the extinction of the male line. Not- 
withstanding tliis, the possessions of the German line of 
the house of Austria at this tiino are estimated at 114.000 
square miles. On the abdication of Charles V. in 1556, 
Ferdinand succeeded to the inqierial tlironc. He died in 
1564, leaving directions for the division of his ])ossessions 
among his three sons. The eldest, Maximilian IL, received 
the imperial crown, together with Austria, Hungary, and 
Bohemia; the second, Ferdinand, obtained Tyrol and Lower 
Austria ; and the third, Charles, was made master of Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, and Gdrtz, In 1556 the sultan Soli- 
man again inarclied at the head of a great army into Hun- 
gary, but met with a very determined resistance at Szigeth, 
before which town he was suddenly cut off by apoplexy. 
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Peace was concluded with his successor, and in 1572 Maxi- 
milian caused his eldest son Rudolph to be crowned king 
of Hungary. He was afterwards crowned king of Bohemia, 
and was also elected king of the Romans. Maximilian died in 
1576, and was succeeded by Rudolph on the iin perial throne. 
This monarch was little fitted to rule, and left the nianage- 
i merit of affairs very much to others. He was entirely 

under the jxiwer of the Jesuits, set at nought the ancient 
• laws of the country, and persecuted the Protestants. The 
latter, under Bocslcay, revoltctl in 1604, and having 
secured tlio aid of the sultan, gained re[)eated victories over 
the imperial troops, compelling Rudolph to give them terms 
of i)oaco in 1606. During tliis reign tire ])ossessioir8 of the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol reverted to the two other 
? lines; while in 1608 Rudolph was com])e]led to cede 
Hungary, and in 1011 Bohemia and Austria, to hia brother 
M.'itthiaa, who on the death of Rudolph in 1 6 1 2 was crowned 
emperor. His reign was full of promise, but unfortunately 
it was only of short duration. Being an old man and 
cliildless, ho chose as his successor his cousin Ferdinand, 
archduke of Styria, whom ho caused to bo crowned king 
of Bohemia in 1016, and of Hungary in 1618. He died 
the following year, wlien Ferdinand became emperor. 

Irty Before the death of Matthias, the memorable struggle 
118 War. between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, known as 
the Thlriy Year^ ira?' (1618 to 1048), had commenced. It 
originated in an iiisurroction of the IVotestants of Bohemia, 
who renounced their allegiance to Ferdinand and chose for 
tlieir king the elector palatine Frederick V. Frederick 
was supyiorted by all the Protestant princes except the 
elector of Saxony, while Ferdinand was assisted by the 
king of S|)ain and the other Catholic princes. At first 
success attended the arms of the insurgents, who repeatedly 
routed tlio iin[)oria] trcx)i)s, and even laid siege to Vienna. 
But tlie Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, coming to the aHsi.st- 
auce of the iui[)orialists at the head of a well -ap]>oin ted 
army, totally defeated Frederick at the White Hill near 
Prague (8th November 1620). The following day Prague 
o])ened its gates to the conqueror, and in a sliort time the 
wliolo country was reduced to subjection, and tlie territories 
of the elector palatine divided among the allies. The 
war might have ended hero had Ferdinand adopted a 
conciliatory policy, but iiiij idled by revenge and fanatical 
ze:d he adopted an opposite course, and instituted against 
the Protestants a severe persecution. They were thus 
again compelled to take up arms, and in 1625 Christian IV., 
king of Denmark, sup[)orted by subsidies from England, 
jnit himself at their head. He was subsequently joined by 
(kiunt Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick, while opposed 
to him wore Wallenstein ami Tilly at the head of two 
powerful armies. In April 1626 Mansfeld was defeated 
by Wallenstein at Dessau, and a few months later Tilly 
vanquished the Danish king at Lutter. The victorious 
armies afterwards marched into 'Denmark, and the king 
was compelled to conclude a humiliating peace at Liibeck 
in 1629. The Protestants were now awed into submission, 
and Ferdirjand was emboldened to carry out to still 
greater lengths his policy of suppression. Aiming at the 
total extir2)ation of JVotestarifc doctrines tlirongliout his 
dominions, ho revoked all the privileges that had formerly 
been granted, even such as had previously received his 
ap[)roval. By the so-called Edict of UesiUutioti^ dated 
6th March 1629, ho enjoined the restitution of all 
ecclesiastical |>ro}>erty secularised since the jieace of Passaii, 
and ordered the Protestants to relinquish to the Catholics 
all benefices which they had appropriated contrary to the 
peace of Passau and the Ecclesiastical Reservation. 

I he Catholic princes themselves were now becoming 
alarmed at the enormous power which they had contributed 
to place in the hands of the emperor. They therefore 


demanded a reduction of the army and the dismissal of 
Wallenstein, and with these demands the enjj}eror felt 
himself obliged to coinidy. But a new cliaminon of the 
Protestant cause now appeared in the north, in the j)ersoii 
of Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. This valiant 
prince, having received promises of aid from France as well 
as from England and the United Provinces, suddenly 
landed an army of 15,000 men at Usedom in June 1630. 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg were soon conquered by him, 
and a greiit part of Brandenburg was overrun by liis army. 
Ho was unable, however, to redieve the town of Magdeburg, 
which was besieged by Tilly and taken by assault 20th May 
1631, when the most barbarous atrocities were periietrated 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants. The elector of Branden- 
burg and afterwards the elector of Haxony joined Gustavus, 
and the combined army met the iin|)eriMlists under Tilly at 
Breitenfold, near Loii)8i<?, and defeated them witli great 
slaughter (7th Boptember 1631). The victor now rapidly 
regainetl all that had been lost. Again Tilly was beaten 
at the passage of the River Ia'cIi on 5th Aiwil 1632, and 
the following day ho died of his wounds. Wallenstein waa 
now recalled and placed at the head of the imperial irooi)s. 
Hia name instared fresh ardour among the soldiery, men 
flocked to his standard, and he speedily found himself at 
the head of a very large army. He drove the Saxons out 
of Bohemia, and afterwards marched to Nuremberg, where 
Gustavus was eiitronched in a strong position. TJie two 
armies watched each other for eight Aveeks, when the king 
direcU^d an attack against the inq>erialists, but after a fiei ce 
struggle was repulsed. A fortnight later Gustavus moved 
in the direction of Bavaria, l>nt Wallenstein, insterad of 
following him, marched into Saxony, and thus obliged him 
to siisi)0nd his operations in Bavaria and to set out in jmrsuit 
of his O|)ponent. The two armies met at Liitzen, wJiere a 
battle took plact) on 16th November 1632. The greatest 
skill and bravery AV(5re clisj flayed on both sides, and the issue 
was long doubthd, but at length victory declared in favour 
of the Bwedea, though dearly })urchase(l witli the loss of 
their bravo commander, wflio fell mortally wonndeil. 

The death of Gustavus avus an irrc])a.rab]e loss to the 
IVotestants in Germany. Wallenstein, however, made but 
little use of the advantages lie now possessed, and has 
even been accused of treacherous designs against the 
empire. Be this as it may, his enemies at court and in the 
army Avero numerous and poAverful, and he A\'as at length 
assassinated by some of liis own oflicers, 25th lufliruary 
1634. The Protestant cause met Avith another disaster 
in the defeat of Bernard of Weimar at Nordliiigen on Gtli 
Be])tember. On 30th May 1635 Saxony concluded at 
Prague a treaty of ])eace with the emperor, in terms of 
whicli the Lutherans were freed from the operation (d the 
Edict of Restitution. The other lAithcran jirinccs soon 
after accejited the like terms ; but the Calvinists, Axho 
were disliked by both parties, were left to their fate. 

Sweden, no longer able to carry on the war as slie had 
done, entered into a treaty with France, resigning tlie 
direction of operations to that fioAver, a jiosition of Avliicli 
Richelieu gladly availed himself, as according Avitli hia 
ambitious designs. The Avar now assumed a iiew^ [fliase, 
France and Sweden being allied against the empire and the 
Lutheran states of Germany, aided by Spain. Kiclielieu’a 
efforts were in great measure directed to humbling the latter 
power. He sent an army into Sjiain, and entered into 
leagues with the dukes of Savoy and ]*aima and the United 
Provinces for attacking the Spanish poAver in Italy and the 
Netherlands. These projects did not meet with success, 
and the war was for a time carrie^i into the French 
territories. In the meantime the Swedes, under General 
Bancr, gained a brilliant victory over the Saxons and 
imjKsrialists at Wittatock (4th October 1 G3G). The emperor 
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died on Uk? 15th February 1637, and was succeeded by 
his son Ft nlinand III. The war was carried on for eleven 
years long(*r ; and the success which at first was with tl)o 
iin|>eriali.sts, after a time came round to tljeir adversaries, 
till at IcTigtli tlie emperor, pressed on all sides and deserted 
by his allifvs, was glad to agree to terms of peace, lly the 
jieace of Westphalia, signed 24th October 1048, Franco 
ac(juired Alsace; Sweden got lJp]>er romerania, the Lsle 
of Ilugen, and some other territory ; the sovereignty and 
inde])ondenco of the ditreront states was recognised ; 
the Calvinists were ])laced on the same footing as the 
Lutherans; and thii independonco of the United Frovinccs 
and the Swiss Confed(!ration was acknowledged. 

Ferdinand III. di(id in 1657, and was .succeeded by his 
«on Loojiold f. This prince, by his harsh treatment of 
til© Hungarians, drove that ]>(‘<)])le into revolt ; and they, 
being unable b) cope with the power of the em{>iro single- 
liandef], called in tlie aid of the Turks, who, under Kara 
]\Iusta.])ha in 16S;5, Ix'.sieged Vi(nina, whicli was only saved 
l)y an army of Foies and (leriiians under John Sobie.ski. 
The imperial army thmi reduced the whole of Hungary into 
subJo(!tir)n, and united to it Transylvania, which had been 
hitherto governed by its own princes; and the whole was 
de(d;ired to be a lieretlikiry kingdom. In 1G99 Turkey, 
after lieing <]efe-ated in sc^veral sanguinary engagements by 
the cel<4nMted general Friuee Eugene, wjis coin])elled by 
the jx^ace. of Uarlowitz to cede to Hungary the country 
lying betwetm the Danube and the Theks. Previous to 
his troul)h‘s with Hnngnry and Turkey, Leojxild had lent 
his aid in 1672 to tlie Dutcli in their struggle against the 
ambitious d(‘signs of Fraiiexj. Tliis was brought to a close 
by the ptjace of Nimegueii in 1678 ; but the conllict 
broke out afrcish tli(3 following year, when tlio English 
also came forward and contributed larg(.‘ly both in troojis 
anti moiK^y. Tlui chief scenes of warfare were the Nether- 
lands and the banks of the ilhine. At last in 1697 came 
the peace of Jlyswit’k, which left the contending parties in 
nearly the same relntive jiositions as at tlie Ixiginning of 
the (X)ntest. The allies had, liowever, the satisfaction of 
li iving compelled lln‘- French king to stoji short in his 
sclicnies of aggrandisennmt, 

Warofllio The tleath <»f Cliarles II. of 8]»ain in 1700, without 

tiiiccosHion. leaving issue, Itwl to what is known as the IfVir of the 
Snnrsiiion., Louis XIV. had niarrietl the elde.st sister of 
the late king, fait she had by .solemn covenant renounced 
her right to the Spanish crown. The second sister had 
inarriiul Uic Fniperor LeojKild, and she had made no 
such renunciation, l>ut her daughter had, who was married 
to tlui elector (d' Favaria. Lc*(»jK)ld had two sons by a 
second marriage, and noW' claimed the crown for the younger 
of these, on the ground of Ids mother being an aunt of the 
diuamed king. liitrignes had been carried on by the 
several partit‘s conctn-iied for some time before the king’s 
death, and lie had been iinluced to make a secret will, 
ill wdiic.h lie nani'xl I’ldlip, duke of Anjon, grand.son 
of Louis XIV., as his sncctvssor. Leopold, however, 
was by no means inclined to depart from wluit he 
•considered his riglits, and the other .states of Europe looked 
with jealousy on the ])rosj)e(d of a union of Frainro and 
iS|)ain under a Foiirbon dynasty. An alliance was 
accordingly formed liy Austria with England and Holland 
against France, with which jx>\ver on the otlier Land Havana 
allied her.self. Tlie emperor despatched an army into Italy 
under I’rince l^higene, to take p()sse.s.sion <*f the Hpanish 
territories in that country ; while the English and Dutch 
united their forces under l^Iarllxiroiigh. The former 
experienced a gooi^deal of hard lighting, but effected little 
of con.sc(juence, while the latter busied himself in taking 
one after another of the French .strongholds in the Nether- 
lands. At length the t%vo generals combined their forces 


and met the united army of their enemies at Blenheim. 
The latter* numbered about 56,000 men and occupied a 
strong position, wliile the number of the former waa about 
52,000. The fight commenced by Marlborough leading 
the right wing against the French, while Eugene with the 
left wing advanced against the Bavarians. The battle was 
long and fierce, the assailants being repeatedly driven back 
by a most terrible fire from the enemy’s artillery. At 
length victory declared for the allied English and Austrian 
armies (13th August 1701). About 10,000 of the French 
and Bavarians fell on the field, and nearly 13,000 were 
made prisoners, among whom w^as the commander of the 
French army, Marshal Tallard. The elector of Bavaria 
was compelled to cro.ss the llhine with the French, and 
hisS territory was occupied by the imjierialists. The following 
year the einjieror died, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Joseph. The w'ar was continued with vigour, but for a 
time notliing of importance was anywhere effected. France 
now directed her chief attention to the conquest of 
the Netherland.s, and sent into that country a magnificent 
army under the command of Marshal Villeroi. But this 
general was no match for Marlborough ; and in the battle 
of Uamillies (23d May 1706) ho was totally defeated with 
a lo.ss of about 13,000 men. Prince Eugene’s efibrts in 
Italy were also this year crowned with much success. 
After a memorable march of more tlian 200 miles, he 
suddenly ajqx'ared before Turin, Avhich was then closely 
besieged by tlie enemy. Having effected a junction with 
the duke of Savoy, he attacked the French lines (7tli 
Septemlier), and though repeatedly driven back, at length 
succeeded in totally routing the enemy. The French 
general, Count Marsiii, was Avounded, taken jirisoiicr, and 
died the following day. The Frencli poAver in Northern 
Italy Avas thus shattered, and soon after Ixith French and 
Spaniards Avere driven out of the country. The like 
success attended the eft’orts of Marlborough in the Nether- 
lands, Avhero ho took possession of every place of note. 
After laigene luxil settled affairs in Italy, ho again formed 
a junction Avilh ^larlboroiigli in the Netherlands, and on 
llth June 1708 tJiey attacked and routed the Fieneh 
under \’end6nu5 at Ondenardo, France now made overtures 
for peace ; but these being rejected, she sent a new 
army into tlie field, under the command of Marshal Villans. 
He was attacked by the two victorious generals in his 
entrench men t.s at Xlalphupict (llth 8ej>tembcr 1709) and 
totally defeated. France again made jiroposals for jieace, 
but these meeting witli no better success, the Avar was 
continued. The emperor died on 17th April 1711, and 
his successor being his brotlicr, the Archduke Cliarles, avIio 
laid claim to the S})ani.sh crown, this event coiitributiHl 
not a little to restore [leace. The prospect (*! (he union 
on one liead of the croAvns of Austria and 8])Min did 
not accord Avith tlie vieAA^s of tlioso who In id Ixxn 
hitherto snjijiorting the clainns of Austria, and ilie trainskr 
of Stiain to a grand.son of Louis XIV. appeared to them 
the less dangeron.s alternative of tlic two. This, joined 
to the change of ministry in England, and the removal 
of Marlborough from the command, together with the 
inqiatience of the Dutclv under so long and so burdensome 
a Avar, led to the peace of Utrecht, wliich avus signed llth 
April 1713. Austria continued the Avar for some time 
longer, but the next year agreed to substantially the same 
terms at Baden. By this treaty France engiiged that the 
crowns of France and Spain sliotild never be united, and 
that no part of the Spanish Netherlands should ever be 
tmiisferred to her ; she also ceded to England Nova Scotia, 
NcAAffoundland, Hudson’s Bay, and St Kitt’s, and agreed 
to destroy the fortifications of Dunkirk; Spain gave up 
her possessions in the Netherlands and in Italy to Austria 
(who, on her part, renounced her claim to the Spanish 
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succession), and ceded Gibraltar and Minorca to Eng- 
land ; the Dutch received a small accession of territory ; 
and the duke of Savoy obtained Sicily, with the title of 
king— afterwards (1720) exchanged for the island of Sar- 
dinia. The Austrian monarchy now embraced about 
190,000 square miles of territory, with nearly 29,000,000 
of ’inhabitants. Its annual revenue w^as between 
13 000 000 and 14,000,000 florins, and its army consisted 
of 130,000 men. 

Austria next l^ecame involved in a w^'l^ with the Turks, 
and in 1716 Prince Eugene set out at the head of an army 
against them. The result wtis a series of splendid suc- 
cesses, which led to a peace signed at Passarowitz (1718), 
by which Austria received a considerable accession of ter- 
ritory. Disaffection still continued to subsist between 
Spain and Austria, winch led to repeated negotiations on 
the part of the other powers to preserve peace. Charles, 
being without heirs-male, was desirous of securing the 
succession to liis eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, and witli 
this view he frnmcd the celebrated Pragmatic Sanction, 
and it became liis great object to get the assent of the 
other powers to this arrangement. England and almost 
all the other ]>owers, exce|)t France, Spain, and Sardinia, 
acceded to it in 1731. In 1733 the emperor became in- 
volved in a war with France on behalf of Augustus 111. 
of Saxony, who liad been elected king of Poland. France 
supported the claims of Stanislaus L(jczinaki, and received 
the aid of Spain and Sardinia. The war was carried on 
principally in Italy, where Austria was driven out of 
most of her possessions, and was glad to sue for jKjace. By 
this treaty Augustus was confirmed on the throne of 
Poland ; but Austria was obliged to cede to Rtunislaus 
the duchies of I-orraino and Bar, to be afterwaicls trans- 
ferred to France ; Don CarlovS was placed on the throne of 
the Two Sicilies, and the grand duchy of Tuscany w’as 
bestowed on the duke of Lorraine, the emjieror receiving 
as comi)onsation I'^arma and Placentia ; and France, and 
afterwards Spain and Sardinia, acceded to the Pragmatic 
Sanction. War again broke out with the Turks, and 
Prince Eugene being now no more, the Austrians were 
repeatedly beaten and expelled from one stronghold after 
another, till, by the peace of Belgrade (1739), the enij>cror 
was compelled to yield up almost all that tlie arms of 
Eugene had formerly gained for him. The emjieror died 
on the 20tli October 1740, and his eldest daughter, Maria 
Theresa, who was married to the duke of Lorraine or 
Lothringen (afterwards archduke of Tuscany), assumed 
the government. Immediately counter-claims were ad- 
vanced on all sides. The elector of Bavaria claimed to be 
rightful h(’ir to the kingdom of Bohemia ; the elector of 
Saxony and king of Poland, and also the king of Sj)ain, 
claimed tlie entire succession ; the king of Sardinia laid 
claim to the ducliy of Milan, and Frederick II. of Prussia 
to the province of Silesia. France espoused the cause of 
Bavaria, w^hile England alone came forward to the assist- 
ance of the queen, and the Hungarians, now united and 
loyal, willingly recruited her armies. Aided by France 
and Saxony, the elector of Bavaria took jwssession of 
P>ohcmia, and was proclaimed king in 1741, and the fol- 
lowing year he was elected emperor under the title of 
Charles YII. 44ie king of Prussia marched suddenly into 
Silesia and took possession of that country. The elector 
of Bavaria, aided by J'reiich troops, next invaded Austria, 
and even threatened Vienna, The queen fled to Presbnrg 
and convoked the Hungarian diet. She appeared in the 
midst of the assembly with her infant son Joseph in 
her arms, and a[)pealed to them for protection and help. 
A burst of enthusiasm followed, and a powerful Hungarian 
army was speedily at her service. The French and 
Eavanana were swn driven out of the archduchy. A 


Imttle was fought between the Austrians under the prince 
of Lorraine and the Prussians under Frederick, at Czaslau 
(17th May 1742), in which the former were defeated, and 
this was followed by the j>eace of Breslau (11th June), by 
which Prussia acquired possession of U|>|;er and Low'er 
Silesia (excepting the towns of Troj)pau and Jiigerndorf, 
and the mountains of Silesia) and the county of Glutz. 

Austria now turned her arms against the French and 
Bavarians, tlie former of W'hom were dri^en out of the 
country. In 1744 the king of Prussia, jealous of tlie 
success attending the Austrians, again took the field 
against them in support of the emperor. He inarched 
into Bohemia and took Prague, but subsequently was 
forced to retreat; and the death of the emperor Charles cm 
20th January 1745 changed tlie aspect of affairs. Maria 
Theresa’s husband w^as in September elected emjicror 
under the title of Francis 1., and after some more fight- 
ing, a peace was concluded with Prussia at Dresden, by 
which the king was confirmed in the possession of Silesia. 

Tlie war with France was prosecuted for some time longer 
in the Netherlands and in Italy with varying success, but 
ultimately peace was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
October 1748. Austria gave up the duchies of Ioanna, 

Placentia, and Guastalla to Don Pliilip, son of the king 
of Spain, and several districts of Milan to Sardinia ; 

Prussia was confirmed in the ]>ossession of Silesia and 
Glatz; while Maria Theresa was recognised as rightful 
monarch of Austria. After having acquired jieace, and 
been thus confirmed in her possessions, her great desire 
was to recover Silesia from Frederick, whose conduct 
towards her had sunk deep into her heart. She directed 
her attention to strengthening and improving her army, 
and to forming alliances wuth the other states against the 
1^’usvsiau king, particularly with Russia and Saxony. In 
1755 w’ar broke out in North America between IVance 
and England, and in view of its becoming more general 
England solicited the aid of Austria, but without success. 

This naturally led to a union l)etw'eon England and Prussia, 
while France allied herself with Austria and Russia. 

In July 1756, Frederick despatched a messenger to Seven 
Vienna to ascertain the meaning of the large forces Years’ Wax; 
assembled in Bohemia and Moravia. Receiving an evasive 
answer, he at once marched an army of 60,000 men into 
Saxony, took Dresden, and made himself master of the 
country, the Saxon army of only about 17,000 men being 
shut up ill a strong position, but ill-provisioned, between 
Pirna and Konigstein. An Aiistrian army, under the 
command of Marshal Browme, advanced from Bohemia to 
the relief of Saxony, but w'ua met by Frederick. A battle 
took place at Lowositz (1st Octobei-), wdiich, though not 
decisive, ended in the retreat of the Austrians ; and the 
famished Saxon army, after an ineffectual attenqit to effect 
a retreat to Bohemia, laid down their arms. This ended 
the first campaign, and both sides did their utmost to 
prepare for renewing hostilities the following year. The 
empress strengthened her forces in Bohemia, and tiie ^757^ 
imperial diet conceded an army of 60,000 men to assist 
licr. France engaged to send an army of 80,000 or 100,000 
men into Germany, and Russia set in motion an army of 
100,000 men against Prussia. In all, the allies w^re esti- 
mated to muster about 500,000 men, w hile Frederick could 
scarcely raise 200,000 of his own, his auxiliaries (English, 
Hanoverians, &c.) probably amounting to about 40,000 
more. Frederick renewed the war by marching an army 
into Bohemia, where, on 6th May, he gained a victory over 
the Austrians, under Prince Charles of Lorraine, in the 
neighbourhood of Prague, and then laigi siege to that city. 

General Daun, at the head of an Austrian army, advanced 
to the relief of the city, and the king set out to meet him. 

The encounter took place at Koliu (18th June), and the 
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PruHsians, being much inferior in numbers, were beaten 
with great slaugliter. Frederick was compelled at once to 
raise the siege and to evacuate Bohemia. In honour of 
this victory the empress instituted the military order of 
Maria ^1lerosa. It had also the effect of inspiring the allies 
with fresh courage. The liussians invaded the kingdom 
of Prussia; the Hwedes entered Pomerania; and two French 
armies crossed the Rliino in order to attack llesse and 
Hanover and then march into Priissia. One of these annies, 
under tlie command of Prince Soubise, advanced towards 
l^huringia, in order to form a jumition with the imperial 
forces under the ])rince of llildlmrghauson, while Marshal ! 
d’Estrt'ies, who commanded thcj larger French army, en- 
tered Hanover, and through the incapacity of his opponent, 
gained an easy victory over the Anglo-Germanic army, 
under the duk(3 of (hiniborland, near Ilastenbcek, on the 
Weser (2(itli July). Tim duke afterwards completed his 
disgrace l>y agoicing to disband his troops and give np 
H mover, lless(i, llrmiswick, and the whole country between 
the Westjr and the 'Rliine, to the French. 1'he other French 
army elFe(3t<;d a union with the imperial troops of Thu- 
ringia, and made ]»rei>arations for driving the Prussians 
out of Saxony. Frederick, however, determined to meet 
tlunn, and after a series of marches and countermarches 
the two armies canui together nesir Hossbacli. The Prus- 
sian army atnounted to about 22,000 men, while that of 
the Fi’oncli and Austrians numbered nearly 60,000. Fre- 
deritik’s troojjs were encamped upon a lieight, and tlie 
allies, wlnm they ad va, need to the attack, wore suddenly 
met by such a tremendous fire that they were thrown into 
confusion and unable to recover tlioniselves. In less than 
half an hour the day was decided (r)th November 1757). 
The fillies had 1200 killed and more tluin 7000 taken 
])risoners, while tlie loss of the Prussians scarcely exceeded 
500 in killed and wounded. At this time the iin[)erialists 
had entered Silesia and there gained si'verai advantages 
over the I’russians, who were at length driven to the walls 
of Breslfiii. Here fi liattle was fouglit (22d November) in 
which tJie Austrians wine victorious, and tlie city itself 
soon after siirremlered to the (jonquerors. Frederick now 
made what Jiasto ho could to retrieve his fortunes in this 
quarter, and iiuit the Austri.m Jirmy, under IVince Charles 
of Lorraine, in a jilain m?ar the village of Leutlien. The 
Austrians numliored about 80,000 men, while the Prus- 
sians did not exceed 110,000, yet by the skilful disposal of 
his trooiis jind the celerity of his inovemouts Frederick 
again gaineil a complete victory (btli I)ecom1»or). The field 
was coveretl with slain, and it is estimated that about 
20,000 snrreiidoj'ed themselves |)risoii(*rs. Breslau was 
sjaunlily retaken, find the Austrians driven out of Silesia. 

Tlie lOnglish were very imlignaut at the treaty entered 
into liy the duke of Cumberland, and another army was 
siieediiy raised and placed under the command of Duke 
1758. Ferdinand of Brunswick, who commenced the campaign of 
1758 by siuldenly attacking the French in their winter 
qufirters. lu a few wcieks he succ.eeded in driving them 
out of the country, ])ursued them across the Rhine, 
and attacked them furiously at Crefeld, where they were 
com|)letely routevl. 

While Field-Marshal Djiun, who had received the com- 
mand of the Austrian army, was waiting the attack of 
Frederick in Bohemia, the latter, l)y forced marches, 
entered Moravia and laiil siege to Oliniitz. The town, 
however, defended itself with the greatest bravery, and 
the Prussians were conqielled to raise the siege. By this 
time, Daiin having blocked up Frederick’s retreat into 
Silesia, tlio Prussii;!! army was marched suddenly north- 
ward into Bohemia, and attacked the Russians who had 
invaded Brjindenburg. After a desperate battle the latter 
were defeated with great slaughter at Zonidorf (26th 


August), and compelled to retreat into Poland. Frederick 
now entered 8axony, where his brother Prince Henry was 
hard pressed by tlie Austrians. Thereupon Daun retired 
to a strong position in Lusatia, and Frederick took up a 
jiosition near him, little thinking that Daun would attack 
him. Early in the morning of the 1 4th of October, however, 
the Austrians suddenly fell ujion him at the village of Hoch- 
kircheu, and in the confusion and darkness the slaughter 
wfis terrible. Frederick lost several of hi.s best generals, 
including Prince Francis of Brunswick, Prince Maurice of 
Dessau, and Field-Marshal Keith, with about 9000 of hia 
soldiers. His camp, baggage, and ammunition also fell 
into the hands of the Austrians. The victory, however, 
was productive of little material results; Frederick retreated 
into Bilesia, while the Austrians, after ineffectual attempts 
oil Leipsic, Torgau, and Dresden, retired to Bohemia f< r 
the winter. Tlie Austrian army was again largely reinforced, 
and every |)reparation made for renewing hostilities with 
vigour. The following year (1759) Duke Ferdinand found 17591 
himself hard pressed by two French armies under tho 
Duke do Broglie and the Marshal de Contades. He sus- 
tained a defeat at Bergen (12tli A])ril), but afterwards 
gained a signal victory at Minden (1st August), and com- 
pelled the French to retreat. Daun, waiting the approach 
of tho Russians, did not take the field till the beginning 
of May, when, on their advance towards the Oder, he 
moved into Lusatia. In June, Dolma, who was sent to 
check the advance of the Russians, was forced to retreat, 
and, on the 23d July, Wedel, who succeeded him in tho 
command, was totally routed near Zullichau. Tho Russians 
tlien niarclicd on to Frank fort-ori-tlie Oder, where they 
were joined by 18,000 Austrians under Marshal Loudon. 
Frederick hastened with what troops he could collect to 
give battle to tlie combined army. The latter took up a 
strong position on the heights near Kiinersdorf, and thero 
tliey were attacked early on the 1 2th of August by the 
king. The Prussians numbered about 50,000, while the 
Russians and Austrians amounted to 90,000. The battle 
raged long and fnriiiusly, and the issue was long doubtful, 
but at length the Russians were giving way on all sides, 
and victory was about to declare for the Prussians, when 
unexj^eotodly the Austrians made a furious attack upon 
them, throw them into confusion, and in a short time 
drove them from the field. Frederick lost in this action 
20,000 of his bravest troops, and the loss on the side of 
the allies was not less than 24,000 men killed and wounded. 

Ill the meantime the Austrians overran Saxony, took 
T<jrgan, Wittenberg, and Leipsic, and invested Dresden, 
which, after a spirited defence, surrendered when an army 
of relief was close at liand. But Frederick was speedily in 
the field again at the head of a new army, and, by dint of 
skilful manmuvring and cutting off supplies, he succeeded 
in harassing the two armievS, and conqielled the Russians 
again to retire into I’okind. An army of 13,000 men, 
under General Fink, attacked the rear of tlie Austrian 
army near Maxen, but after a brief but sanguinary conflict 
they were defeated and taken jirisoners. Daun took up 
liis winter quarters in Saxony, notwithstanding every effort 
of Frederick to dispossess him. 

Tho imjierial troops had been very successful during tho 
last campaign, and were in good condition to renew tlie 
fight, while the Prussians had sustained great Josses, were 
dispirited, and could only muster about 80,000 fighting 
men, and those no longer veterans, but in great measure raw 
recruits. In the campaign of 1 7 60 Frederick was himself to 1760. 
conduct the war in Baxony, Prince Henry was to protect the 
marches against the Russians, and General Fouquet was to 
defend Silesia against the Austrians under Loudon. On 
23d June, 8000 IVussians, under Fouquet, were surrounded 
and attacked on all sides by 30,000 Austrians at Landshut, 
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and, after defending themselves long with great bravery, 
were obliged to yield. The king, after an inolFectual 
attack upon Dresden, marched into Silesia followed by the 
Austrians. At Liegnitz he found himself between three 
armies, under Generals Daun, Lacy, and Loudon, number- 
ing about 90,000 men, while his own army amounted to 
only about 30,000. On the night preceding the 15th of 
August, Frederick took up a position on the neighbouring 
heights of Pfuffendorf. Scarcely had lie done so when the 
Austrian army, under Loudon, mudo its appearance, it 
having also intended to occu|)y the same position, and 
then fall upon the Prussians. The Austrians w-ere greatly 
astonished to find the enemy before them ; nevertheless, 
they fought for three hours with groat bravery, return- 
ing again and again to the attack, but w'ere at length 
compelled to retreat with a loss of 4000 killed and 6000 
wounded. Daun afterwards came up and made an attack 
upon the Prussians, but, learning wdiat had happened to 
Loudon, he withdrew. Frederick now directed his inarch 
on Breslau ; and meanwhile the lliissiana effected a June* 
tion w’ith the Austrians, and inarched on Berlin, which 
surrendered to them (3d October). A week later, hearing 
that the king was advancing against them, they left the 
city and retired into Saxony. Daun had likewise arrived 

• in Saxony, and taken up a very strong ])osition near 

Torgau. Hero the l^russiaus attacked liiiu with great fury 
on 3d November. The battle lasted till night without 
being decisive, and the carnage on both sides was fearful. 
The Prussians prepared to renew the attack next day, but 
the Austrians retreated during the night. They lost about 
12,000 men killed and wounded, and 8000 prisoners. By 
this battle Frederick reconquered the greater part of 
Saxony, and accordingly he fixed li is winter quarters there, 

761. establishing his headquarters at Leipsic. lu 1 70 1 Frederick 
employed every stratagem to prevent the junction of the 
Russian army under Buturlin with the Austrian under 
Loudon. The two armies, however, at length came to- 
gether in the environs of Strigaii (12th August), the coni' 
billed force amounting to 130,()()0 men, while the Prussians 
nuinliered only about 50,000. The leaders, however, 
could not agree to a common course of proceeding, and 
the two armies separated without effecting anything of 
consequence. The Austrians sur])rised and took Scliweid- 
iiitz (1st October), and tlie Prussians, after a four inontlis 
siege, took iiosse.ssion of Colberg (1 3th December). In 
Saxony Prince Henry had to retreat before Daun ; but the 
latter gained no great advantages, and Frederick settled in 
Breslau for the winter. It seemed as if Prussia imi.st at 
last yield to her assailants, but this was as far as ever from 
the king’s mind. To add to his difficulties, the subsidies 
from England were stojqied by the earl of Bute after the 
death of George II. liut by the death of the Czarina 

762. Elizabeth (5tli January 1762) ho was freed from one of 
the most powerful of his enemies ; and her successor, 
Peter III., not only recalled the army, but delivered up all 
the Prussian prisoners, and even entered into an alliance 
with the king. Bwedeii also retired from the contest, and 
entered into terms of peace. Frederick was therefore in a 
bettor condition to curry on the war vigorously against 
Austria, and the seventh campaign was marked by a series 
of disasters to that power. He attacked and overthrew 
Dauns right wing at Burkorsdorf (21st July), gained a 
victory at lleiclienbach (16th August), and took Schweid- 
nitz after a very gallant defence (9th October). Prince 
Henry was also victorious at Freiberg (29th October). In 
the meantime Duke Ferdinand had been during the last 
three years successfully maintaining the war with the 
French. Fresh reinforcements and new generals were 
brought against him, but he could not be crushed; and, 
by the victories of Wilholinsthal (24th June) and Luttern- 


burg (23d July), Franco was brought to agree to peace. 

Thus Austria and Prussia were left to carry on the war 
alone ; and the former, though amply provided with troops, 
was without money to furnish the necessary supplies, while 
Frederick was ever ready to come to terms on having the 
possession of Silesia secured to him. Austria found herself 
obliged to yield this point, and peace was at length agreed 
to. The treaty was signed at the castle of Iliibertsburg, 
in Saxony, 15th February 1703, and thus ended the Seven 1763. 
Years' War, — a war disastrous to all concerned, and which 
is estimated to have cost in actual ffghting men 853,000. 
lb effected no territorial change in any of the countries, 
but through it Prussia rose to bo ono of the great ])owers 
of Europe. Austria, on her part, had carried on tlie con- 
flict with remarkable vigour and determination ; her sol- 
diers had displayed groat bravery, and some of her generals 
had shown a military genius not greatly inferior to that of 
Frederick himself. 

Maria Theresa now zealously devoted herself to improv- 
ing the condition of her people and country. She estab- 
lished schools, removed feudal hardships, improved the 
condition of the serfs, reformed ecclesiastical abuses, and 
fostered industry and commerce. The Emperor Francis 
died 18tli August 1765, and was succeeded by his son, 
Joseph II., wlio the jirevious year had been elected king of 
the Romans. Ho also became joint-regent with liis mother 
of tlie hereditary states. Maria established two collateral 
branches of her house in the persons of her two younger 
sou.s, the Archduke Leiqiold in Tuscany, and the Archduke 
Ferdinaml, who married the heiress of J^^ste, in Modena. 

By the first jiartitiun of INJind (1772) Austria acquired 
Galicia and Lodomeria, and in 1777 Buckowina was ceded 
by the I’orle. On the death of Die elector of Bavaria 
without issue, the Emperor Joseph laid claim to Ids do- 
minions. To this Frederick was oiiposed, and again took 
tlie field against Austria. The dis|)nte, however, was 
settled without war (1779), Austria being content with the 
cession by Bavaria of the frontier district called the (juarter 
of the Inn, and one or two otliens. The emiircss died 29th 
November 1780, in the sixty-fourth year of her age and the 
forty-first of her reign. She was a woman of many and 
great virtues, with few weaknesses, and effected more for 
Austria than any of her predecessors. Mr Garlyle says 
that she was “most brave, high and pious minded; beauti- 
ful, too, and radiant with good nature, though of a tenqier 
that will easily catch fire ; there is, perliaps, no nobler 
Avoman then living.” At her death the monarcliy coni- 
j)rised 234,500 S(|uare miles, with a jiopulatiou estimated 
at 24,000,000, and a public debt of 100,000,000 florins, or 
.£16,000,000. 

The Enqieror Joseph IL, whoso zeal for reform had in 
great measure been kept in check during the lifetime of his 
mother, now felt himself at liberty to give it full scoi)e. 

He attempted a numVier of ehaiiges, of which several were 
praiseworthy in their objects, lint abrupt and premature in 
ilicir oi>eration, so that in the end they were jiroductive of 
evil consequences. He sought to establish a system of 
central government and uniformity of legislation through- 
out his dominions; enjoined the exclusive use. of the German 
language in all schools, courts of justice, ikc.; granted free 
and unreserved toleration to all sects of Christians ; abo- 
lished numerous convents and monasteric.s ; dismantled 
various fortresses; and did away with primogeniture and 
feudal vassalage. Had his people been ripe for these 
changes he would probably have been hailed as a reformer 
of abuses ; but the Austrians were attached to their old 
usages, and were little inclined for change, while the arbi- 
trary maimer in which the imjirovements were introduced 
could not fail to provoke discontent. General uneasiness, 
therefore, began to prevail, which in the Netherlands 

in. — 17 
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broke out into open revolt in 1789. This, together with 
an iinsuccaMsful war in which he had engaged with Russia 
against Turkey, is understood to have ])reyed upon his 
<iver-Hen.sitive mind, and caused his death on 20th February 
1790, He was, says Mr Carlyle, “a man of very high 
qualities, and much too conscious of them ; a man of am- 
bition without bounds ; one of those fatal men — fatal to 
themselves first of all — who mistake half genius for whole; 
and rush on the second step witliout liaving made the first.” 

Ho was succeeded by his brotlier Ltuqiold, grand duke 
of Tuscany, who by his moderation and firmness wa.H suc- 
cessful in restoring peace to tJie country, and in quelling 
the insurrection in the Netlierlands. lie also made peace 
with the ]\)rte. TJie misfortunes of lii.s sister Maria 
Antoinette and her liusband, Louis XVI. of France, led 
him to enter into an alliance witli Prussia against the 
Revolutionists, but ho died before the war broke out (1st 
March 1792). Ho was succeeded by his son, Francis 
II., who had hjirdly ascended the throne wdien ho found 
himself involved in a war with France. Hostilities com- 
meneeil mi 28th Ajiril with an atternjited invasion of 
FlMuders hy the French, but their undisciplined troojis 
were speedily routed and put to flight. A combined army 
of 7)0,1)00 Jh‘u.ssians, under the command of the duke of 
IJniMswick, and 1 0,000 Austrians under General Olairfait, 
besides about 20,000 French, soon after crossed the French 
frontiei*, took Longwy and Verdun, and marched on J’aris. 
In the meantime lluniouriez was actively engaged in col- 
lecting an army, and soon found himself in a condition to 
meet them. A series of engagements took place without 
any decided result, beyond checking the advance of the 
alii (id troo[).H, who were now also suflering very severely 
from sickness and famine. It was therefore deemed ])ru- 
dent to retire, and Verdun and Longwy were soon after 
retaken. Dumouriez next invaded the Xletlierlands with 
an army of 100,000 men, to oppose which the Austrian 
army only amounted to 40,000. A battle took place at 
fleinappes on the Gtli of November, in wliicdi the Austrians 
fought witli lioroit; bravery, and the contest wuis long 
dmihtful, hut the superior numbers of the FVench carried 
tlu) day. The k).s.s on both sides was very great ; and soon 
after the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, witli the ex- 
ception of Luxemburg, was in the hands of the French. 
Tlie commencement of the campaign of 1793 was di.s- 
tingiiished by a series of brilliant victories gained by the 
allies in the Netherlands. Dumouriez was defeated at 
Aldonlioven, and again in a great battle at Neerwinderi 
(18th Marcli). Soon after, afraid of falling into the hands 
of the J acobins in l^iris, he passed over to the allies. His 
successor, General Dainpiorre, was defeated and slain on 
the ])hiins of Famars, and the allitis became masters of 
Valenciennes and Conde. Towards the end of the cam- 
paign, however, the repiihlican troops were successful in a 
immhcr of engagements. At the coinmencemont of the 
year 1794, the Austrians, Dutch, English, and Hanoverians 
united their forc^es in the Netherlands under the command 
of the jtrinco of (k»burg, and the Emperor Francis himself 
joined the camj), in order by his presence to encourage the 
trooj)s. In April tlie allies were successful at Gateau and 
at Landrocies, and took that town ; but their good fortune 
thou £ 01 * 8001 ?: them. Clairfait was attacked singly at Kor- 
tryk by Picliegru, and forced to yield to superior numbers ; 
and the allies under the prince of Coburg were attacked by 
him at Tournay (22d May), when an extremely long and 
bloody, but undecisive, battle was fought. The Austrian 
troops wore now greatly dispirited ; and, on the 26th June 
tlicy were defeat^ by General Jourdan at FJeurus. This 
was followed by other disasters, so that all Flanders was soon 
ill the hands of the I’rench. Pichogru, pursuing his vic- 
torious career, next invaded Holland, which, before the end 


of the year, was transformed into a republic. In the begin- 
ning of 1795 Prussia abandoned the cause of the allies, and 
concluded a treaty of peace with the French republic at Basle 
(5th April), and was joined therein by Hanover and Hesse 
Cassel, so that Austria and England were left alone to pro- 
secute the war. For some months a cessation of hostilities 
took place between the contending parties; but on the 6th of 
iSeptember the French army under Jourdan suddenly crossed 
the Rhine near Diisseldorf, invested that town, and drove 
the Austrians before it over the Maine. Clairfait, however, 
reassembled his troops behind the latter river, and attacked 
the French at Hochst, near Frankfort, and completely 
defeated them (11th October), so that they were obliged to 
recross the Rhine. In the meantime Picliegru had crossed 
the river with another army, near Mannheim, and took pos- 
se.ssion of that town. Wurmser, who was sent for its relief, 
arrived too late for that purpose, but attacked the French 
army near it, put them to flight, and compelled them to 
recross the Rhine, leaving a garrison of 8000 men to defend 
the town, which, after a vigorous siege, surrendered to 
tlie Austrians. The French, undismayed by these failures, 
were only stimulated to greater efforts ; and the following 
year they sent out three armies against Austria, one under 
Jourdan towards the Lower Rhine, another under Moreau 
towards the Upper Rhine, and a third into Italy. In the 
end of May the French army under Jourdan crossed the 
Jjower Rliine, and gained some successes, but was after- 
wards attacked by the Archduke Charles (16th June), and 
forced to recross the river. Moreau soon after effected his 
passage over the Upper Rhine at Btrasbuig, defeated the 
Austrians in several partial engagements, and reduced the 
circle of Swabia to subjection. Jourdan again pushed for- 
ward his troops, and took Frankfort by bombardment, 
but was defeated with great loss by the archduke at Am- 
berg (24th August), and again at Wurzburg (3d September). 
Moreau had in the meantime continued his advance into 
Bavaria, but was ultimately obliged to effect a retreat, 
which he carried out with great skill, suffering compara- 
tively little loss, and recrossing the Rhino on 20th October. 
But a different bite was attending the army in Italy, under 
the command of a young officer, who afterwards became 
world-famous for his generalship, namely, Bonaparte. By 
the promptitude of his movements, and the suddenness of 
his attacks, he comjiletely overcame and separated the 
army of the Sardinians from that of the Austrians, and 
forced the Sardinian king to sign a treaty of peace. 
He then turned his arms agaiiLst the Austrians, defeated 
them in several engagements, and made himself master of 
the whole of Ijoin hardy, except Mantua. Wurmser was 
now summoned from Germany with an army of 30,000 
men, which raised the Austrian force to about 60,000 ; 
wliilo opposed to them were about 55,000 I*'rencli. In- 
stead, however, of advancing in one body, the Austrians 
were divided into two columns, which advanced by different 
routes, a mistake of which Uonajjarte did not fail to take 
advantage. One division of 20,000 men was attacked and 
compelled to retreat towards the mountain.s, wliile Wurmser 
with the other division entered Mantua. Leaving that 
city he sustained a double defeat at Lonato and Castiglione 
(3(1 August) ; and, being again severely beaten at Medola 
(5th August), he was forced to seek shelter in the moun- 
tains of Tyrol. Having received reinforcements, however, 
ho again advanced in divided columns, one of which was 
defeated at Roveredo, the other, under himself, near 
Bussano. He took the road to Mantua with the remains 
of his army, and reached that town after a brilliant victory 
over a body of French troo|)s that had been sent to in- 
tercept him. Meanwhile the Austrians collected another 
array of 40,000 men under Alvinzi, who, after a series of 
successes, gained a decided victory over Bonaparte at 
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•Caldiero (11th November). Four days later the Austrians 
were again attacked by the French near the village of 
Areola, and after three days’ desperate fighting on both 
sides the Austrians at length retreated. Alvinzi received 
reinforcements, and again set out to attack the French, but 
suffered a severe defeat at Rivoli on 14th January 1797. 
A fortnight later Mantua capitulated, and the French be- 
came undisputed masters of the country. Speaking of the 
)>erseverance and patriotic spirit of the Austrians in this 
struggle in Italy, Sir A. Alison says, “ It is impossible to 
contemplate without admiration the vast armies which 
they successively sent into the field, and the unconquerable 
courage witli which these returned to a contest where so 
jnany thousands of their countrymen had perished before 
them. Had they been guided by greater or opposed by 
less ability they unquestionably would have been successful, 
and even against the soldiers of the army of Italy and the 
genius of Napoleon, the scales of fortune repeatedly hung 
equal. ” — ( llutory of Europe. ) The Archdu k e Charles ^vas 
now recalled from the Rhine to opj)ose Bonaparte. The 
latter set out on his journey northward on the lOtli of 
March, with the view of crossing the Alps and so reaching 
Vimina. The Austrians attempted to o|)pose his progress 
at the river Tagliamento, but without success ; and a 
•desperate struggle took place for the possession of the Col 
de Tarvis, which ended in favour of Napoleon, so that in 
twenty days after the campaign ojiened the army of the 
archduke was driven over the Julian Alps, and the victori- 
ous French army of 45,000 strong was on the northern 
declivity of the Alps, within 60 leagues of Vienna. 
Napoleon, still pressing on, took possession of JClagenfurt, 
and advanced as far as Judenburg on the lliver Mur; but 
finding his position very insecure, and dangers thickening 
upon him, he despaired of carrying out his intention of 
<lictating peace under the walls of Vienna. Ho there- 
fore ofl’ered terms of accommodation to the Austrians, 
w’hicli^^tf deemed it prudent to accept. Preliminaries 
were a|Hp to at Leoben (18th A|)ril), and a formal treaty 
of peaiiowas signed at Canq)o Forrnio, 17 th October 1797. 
By this treaty Austria ceded to France Flanders and her 
Italian jK)ssessions, and received in return Venice and its 
dependent provinces. It, however, contained certain 
secret articles, by one of which Austria consented to sur- 
render the whole of the left bank of the Rhine to France ; 
and a convention was appointed to meet at Kastidt to pro- 
vide equivalents on the right bank for the princes dis- 
, possessed on the left, and otherwise to settle the affairs of 
the eiiqjire. The terms were not particularly hard as 
regards Austria. The ceded territories contained about 
3,500,000 souls, and those acquired about 3,400,000. But 
the taking away of the inde[)endence of Venice, which had 
’been maintained for 1400 years, was an act of rapacity 
which excited the indignation of Europe, and Austria’s 
share in it must ever remain a stain on her annals. 

This peace was not of long duration. As the business 
t)f a convention which met at Kastadt advanced, and the 
bearing of the secret articles became known, a great sensa- 
tion was created in Germany, The high-handed manner 
in which the French conducted their negotiations, and the 
insolence and contempt with which they treated the empire, 
led to the recall of the Austrian ambassador from the con- 
vention in the beginning of 1799, and on the 13th of 
March Franco again declared war against Austria. In the 
meantime the latter power had entered into an alliance 
with England and Russia against the former. In Germany 
the Archduke Charles defeated Jourdan at Stockach (26th 
March), and in several other encounter, and drove him out 
of the country ; and he afterwards reconquered the whole 
of the western portion of Switzerland to beyond Zurich 
jfrom Massena. In Italy Scherer was defeated by the 


Austrian general Kray at Verona and at Magnano, and then 
resigned the command into the hands of Moreau. The 
Ru-ssian army, under Suwaroff, now formed a junction 
with the Austrian, and the French were again beaten near 
Cassano (27th April), This was followed by other suc- 
cesses, so that in less than three months the French 
standards were driven back to the summit of the Alps, 
and the whole plain of Lombardy, with the exception of a 
few of its strongest fortresses, was recovered. After this 
the Russian general marched against Macdonald, wlio was 
advancing with a French army from Naples. A desperate 
conflict took ])laco on the banks of the Trebbia, which was 
maintained with consummate bravery and skill for three 
days (17-19 June), until victory declared for the Russians. 

Out of 36,000 men in the field the French lost above 
12,000 in killed and wounded, and the allies nearly as 
many. One ]>laco after another now fell into the hands of 
the allies; but mutual jealousies and divisions breaking 
out among them, the Russian and Austrian forces were 
eventually separated. This led to the most disastrous 
results. The Russians were to prosecute the war in 
Switzerland, while the Austrians remained to carry it on 
in l,taly. In the meantime another French army had been 
collected under General Joul)ert; and, on the 15th of 
August he w^as attaciked by the allies at Novi. The battle 
was long and obstinate, but at length the allies were 
victorious. The French lost their general, who fell mortally 
w'ounded, besides about 1500 killed, 5500 wounded, and 
3000 prisoners. Tlie loss of the allies was 1800 killed, 

5200 wounded, and 1200 prisoners. The Russian general 
now directed his march towards the Alps, forced the St. 
Gotthard, and descended into the valley of the Urseren, 
driving the French before him with great slaughter. With 
great difficulty and loss he effected a passage through the 
horrible defile of the Bhachenthal, betwx*en Altdorf and 
Mutten ; but, at the latter i>lace, instead of meeting the 
allied troo])s, as he had expected, he found himself in the 
midst of the enemy. Before this time Massena had so 
beset the Russian general Korsakoff at Ziirich, that he was 
compelled to fight, and with difficulty made his escape 
with the remains of his army, while the Austrian forces 
under Hotze had also been beaten by Boult. Nothing 
remained for Suwaroff but retreat, a course whicli he 
adojited with extreme reluctance, making his way with 
incredible resolution and perseverance over the rugged 
Alps into Glams and the Grisons, and at length reaching 
the valley of the Rhine (lOtli October). Disagreements 
having taken place between the Austrian and Russian 
generals regarding their future proceedings, the latter with- 
drew to winter quarters in Bavaria ; and soon after this 
the capricious czar of Russia, Paul, withdrew from the 
alliance and recalled his troops. 

Bonaparte, who had now returned from his Egyptian 18C0. 
campaign, made proposals for peace, which w’ere n jocted, 
and both sides prepared to renew the contest in 1800. A 
numerous and well-appointed French army was collected at 
Dijon, at the head of which the first consul suddenly put 
himself, and set out for Italy across the Great St. Bernard. 

The passage was effected with great skill and determination 
in spite of every obstacle, and he arrived in Lombardy before 
Melas, the Austrian general there, had been informed of 
the expedition. On the 14th of June a great battle took 
place near the village of Marengo, the most obstinate and 
sanguinary that had up to this time been fought. The 
Austrian army numbered 21,000 foot and 7000 horse, 
while opposed to them w'as an army of 22.^00 men. The 
battle w^as maintained with great spirit and obstinacy on 
both sides; but at length, after repeated charges, the 
French were compelled to give way, and the retreat be- 
came general. At this moment, however, a fresh body o£ 
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French troops under Desaix arriving on the field the con- reward for her neutrality ; while Baden, Wiirtemberg, and 
test was renewed, and after a final struggle the Austrians Bavaria sided with France. Deceived by the efforts that 
were compelled to yiidd. Tliey lost about 7000 men in Napoleon was ostensibly making for the invasion of Eng- 
killed and wounded, and 3000 prisoners ; wliile the Freiicli land, the Austrians (Oth 8eptember) crossed the Inn, in- 
lo.st about the same number in killed and wounded, and vaded Bavaria, and took up a position in the Black Forest. 
1000 prisoners, taken in the early part of the day. Their Meanwhile the French troops were in full march from the 
retreat being cut off, the Austrians capitulated to the shores of the Channel to the banks of the Rhine ; and the 
comiueror, who thus again acquired possession of the force in Hanover, under Bernadotte, was ordered to cross 
whole of Italy. In the meantime Moreau had invaded the Prussian territory without asking permission, and form 
Germany and defeated Kray in several engagements, ]uirti- a junction with the Bavarians in the rear of the Austrians,, 
cularly at Stockach and Miiskiich, and again at Biberach while other corps were at the same time directed by circuit- 
and Hochstiidt ; he also took Municli, and laid Bavaria ous routes upon their flanks. The Austrian general, Mack^ 
and Swabia nmhn- contrilmtion. An armistice was now on the first intelligence of the ajiproachof the French, had 
agreed to (I’arsdorf, loth duly), and overtures wore concentrated his forces at Ulm, Memmingen, and Stockaeh, 
made for iieace, but witliont success. Hostilities were contemplating an attack only in front. Great was his 
l esnmed in tlm end of .Novcnilxir, and at first tlie Austrians consternation, therefore, wlien he found that there was also 
gained some advaiitagtjs, ))ut on tlie 3d of December they an army on his rear. After several partial engagements, 
sustained a crusliing d<‘feat at Holienlinden. The fight in which the Austrians wore defeated, the Archduke 
was long and obstiii.jtc ; tbo J'VencIi lost on that and the Ferdinand, at the lie/id cf a body of cavalry, succeeded in 
jireceding days ‘JOOO men, while tlie loss of tlio Austrians making his way tlirougli the enemy, and in reaching 
was nearly twice as gnsat. Tlie moral effects of the defeat Bohemia ; while -Mack, witli tlie rest of the army, shut 
were most disiistrous. Moreau now advanced by hasty himself up in I’ Im, which, with 30,000 men, he was forced 
marclies, crossed the Inn, took Salzburg, and pressed on to surrender (20lh October). After this, Napoleon with 
towards Vienna, Init an armistice was agreed to bn 25th his usual rapidity, marched with the main body of his 
.l)e(!ember. In Italy tlie Austrian forces sustained a severe troops upon Vienna, and on the 5th of Noveml)er established 
ilefeat at the passage of tlie Mincio (2Gth ])ecember), liis headquarters at Linz, tlie capital of Upper Austria. 

11801! Sufl'eriug under tliese disasters Austria was glad to agree The Russian and Austrian troops made various attempts to 
to terms, which were eoucludedat JjUneville, 9th February obstruct his farther progress ([particularly at Durrenstein, 
1801. where a desperate engagement took jilace), but without 

By this treaty the whole of the left bank of the Rhine success ; ami, on the 13th November, Adeiina was in the 
was again ceded to France, and the Adige was declared to hands of the cmKjueror, who madii his lieadquurters at 
bo the boundary of Austria in Italy; the grand duke of 8e}ibi)))runn. In the meantime the Archduke Charles 
Tuscany, on the promise of an indemnity in Germany, re- w'as with the army in .Ttaly, wliere, on 2yth October,. 
noLinced liis dukedom in favour (d the infant duke of ho was attacked with great fury on the lieights of 
Parma, created king of h^triii iu ; the duke of Modena re- Culdiero, liy tlie French under ]Massena. A terrible con- 
ceived tlie margraviute of llreisgau in exchange for Jiis llict ensued, and continued till night [larted the combat- 
tciTitory ; and the iiuhqiendence of the Batavian, Helvetic, ants. It was renewed the following day, wlien at length 
Cisaliune, and Ligurian republics was recognised and victory declared for tlie Austrians. The archduke, how'- 
guaranteed. A convention was lobe again summoned for ever, Avas unable to avail himself of his success, for, hear- 
the regulation ami adjustment of tlie rights of all con- iiig of the unfortiiimte state of matters in Germany, he set 
cerned. In order to jirovidu indemnities for the desjioiled out witli his army for the defence of the ca[)ital, and cun- 
princes, a large [•roiiortion of the ecclesiasticral sovereignties ducted it with great skill over the moiiutaius, so that it 
of tlie cmj»ire was mnilarLsn/j or, in other words, con- suffered no serious loss. Marshal Ney, wlio had been sent 
fisciitcd ; and all the free imperial cities were deprived of Avith a body of troop.s into Tyrol, succeeded in taking the 
their privileges Avitli the exctqition of six. To the share of ’mountain barrier of Seharnitz by storm, and in making 
Prussia fell the l>ishoprics of Hildeslieim and IMderliorn, himself master of Innslpruck. Two bodies of Austrian 
tlw city of !Muiist»!r, and other cities ami abbacie.s, to the tr()o[».s hud been so hard [)res8ed that they av ere obliged to 
aiuount of imu-e than four times Avliat she had lost ou the ca[>itulate — one under General Jellachich at Feldkirclq and 
loft bank of tlie Rliiiie. Thus was slic reAA'arded for her another under tlie Prince do Rohan at Castel-Fraucoiri Italy, 
discreditable neutrality and imjiolitic desertion of the After tlie lo.'S of Vienna the allied forces collected them- 
Euro[)eau alliance, though she subsequently suflered for tliis selves in Moravia, w hither they were billow ed by Napoleon, 
at Jena and by the treaty of Tilsit. The grand duke of At length the two armies came in sight of eacli other at 
Tuscany received thearchbishojiricof Salzburg, the bishopric Aiisterlitz, and both sides jirepared for battle, wliich it aa’us 
of Fichstadt, and jmrt of that of IMssiiu, in exchange for felt iiiust be a mo.st momentous one, and was to be Avitnessed 
his hereditary |»()sses.si()us. Austria i-eccived the Tyrole.se by three emperors (tlioso of France, Austria, and Russia). 
archl)isho])ric,s of Trent and Brixeii. She Jiad also received, The allied forces numbered fully 80,000 men, of wdiom 
ifi 171)5, Western Galicia, as Jier share in the third division 15,000 were cavalry, wdiile the French had 1)0,000 ineii in 
of Poland, so tliat nt)w her territory conqirised over the field. The army of the allies Avas not well geiieraled, 
254,000 square miles, lier jaiblic debt amounting to Avhile on the side of the French Avere Soiilt, Jlernadotte, 
1,220,000,000 florins, or XI 22,000,000. Davoust, Murat, Lannes, Oudinot, Bessieres, &c. The 

Austria now' enjoyed a short jieriod of jieace, and em- battle commenced on the morning of tlie 2d December,, 
))loyed it in silently re[)airing the breaches in lier army and and continued till iiiglit. Both sides displayed the greatest 
finances whicli liad been [iroduced by the late Avars. After skill and bravery; at one [part of the field the allies would 
' Napoleon had assumed the title of emperor t»f the French, be victorious, at another the French; at one time victory 
the Emperor Francis took for liimselt ami liis successors Avould incline to the Frencli, and again to the allies. At 
that of em[»eror of Austria (1 1 til August 1804). On lltli length, however, towards e\'ening, the allies came to be 

ISO!#. April 1805, an aVlianco Avas formed betweeu England and beaten at all points, and the route soon became general. 

Ru-ssia for resisting the encroachments of France, and some Numbers sought to save themselves by crossing the frozen 
months later Austria and Sweden likcAvise joined it. lake of Satschan ; but shots from the Fiench batteries on 
Prussia held aloof, in the hojie of receiving Hanover as a the heights above broke the ice in all directions, and about. 
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2000 men perished. The allies lost about 30,000 men, 
killed, wounded, or made prisoners, while the French lost 
about’l2,000 in killed and wounded. This was the most 
glorious of all Napoleon s victories ; but he was still in a 
very dangerous position. The Archduke Charles, with an 
ariny of 80,000 men, was now approaching Vienna ; Hun- 
gary was rising en masse against him ; Russian reserves 
were advancing ; and Prussia was at longtli preparing to 
declare war, on account of the unauthorised passage of 
French troops through her territories. From these difficul- 
ties, however, he was freed by tlio desire of tlie Emperor 
Francis for peace. An arniistico was agreed to, and finally 
a treaty of peace was drawn up and signed at Presburg (25tli 
December 1805). By this treaty Austria ceded to Bavaria, 
now erected into a kingdom, the wdiolo of the Tyrol, Vorarl- 
berg, Lindau, Burgau, Pussau, Eiclistiidt, Trent, aiidBrixen, 
besides several petty lordsliips ; to Wiirtemborg, now also 
become a kingdom, the bordering Austrian dominions in 
Swabia ; and to Baden the Breisgau, the Ortenan, and the 
town of Constance. She also yielded up her Venetian 
j)os 3 essions, and agreed to pay a w'ar contribution of 
,£1,600,000. In exchange for all these sacrifices she 
merely received the small electorate of Sal:iburg, and the 
]»(>ssessions of the Teutonic Order, In all, Austria lost 
about 28,000 square miles of territory, with a poi)ulation 
of 2,700,000, and a revenue of 14,175,000 florins. Itwjis 
evidently not the intention of Napoleon to overthrow the 
Austrian monarchy, but ratlier to throw its strength to the 
eastward, and to iiiqiose a barrier of subordinate kingdoms 
l»etwecn it and Fnince, so as to prevent its interference 
with his schemes of aggrandisement in Germany and Italy. 

A blow was inflicted upon the constitution of the Ger- 
man empire by Na])oleon, in the formation of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. Representatives of the different 
powers concerned assembled at Paris in tlie beginning of 
.July 1806; and, on tlie 12th of that month, an Act was 
signed whereby the kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemborg, the 
elector of Baden, and thirteen otlier jirinces of Western 
Germany, separated themselves from tlie German empire, 
and formed a confederation under the protection of the 
emperor of the French. 16,000,000 men were thus, by a 
single stroke, transferred from the empire to a foreign alli- 
ance. Wisely yielding to what he could not ])rovent, the 
Emiieror Francis, by solemn deed, renounced the title of 
einiieror of the Romans, and declared himself the first of 
the emperors of Austria. 

The peace of Presburg wus quickly followed by the war 
between F ranee and Prussia, in which the latter suffered 
torrilile retribution for her selfish policy in leaving Austria 
to struggle unaided against the common foe of Europe. 
Great efforts were made to induce Austria to take part in 
this war, but she prudently remained neutral, contenting 
herself with making every effort to strengthen and improve 
her army, and increase her warlike resources. During the 
whole of 1806 and 1807 the efforts of the war department, 
under the guidance of the Archduke Charles, were inces- 
sant to restore the losses that had been sustained in the 
late war. The army was also remodelled upon the system 
adopted by Napoleon. The transfer of a large portion of 
the French army in Germany to tho Peninsula on the 
breaking out of war there, emboldened the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to issue a decree (9tli .June, 1808), instituting a 
landwehr or militia to be raised by conscription, which 
soon amounted to .300,000 men, in addition to a regular 
standing army of 350,000. On hearing of this, Najafloon 
addressed strong remonstrances to the court at Vienna, 
which made loud professions of pacific intentions, but did 
not cease its warlike preparations. In the spring of 1809 
the armies on both sides took the field, and, on 8th April, 
Austrian troops crossed the frontiers at once in Bohemia, 


on the Inn, in the Tyrol, and in Italy. In the mean- 
time Franoe was bringing together her forces from all 
quarters towards the valley of the Danube, where at length 
she had an army, including the troops of the German 
Confederation, of about 200,000 men, and Berthier was 
despatched to take the command till the arrival of the 
emperor. The Archduke Charles had crossed the Inn 
with upwards of 120,000 men, and on the lOth they had 
advanced os far as the Isar, which they crossed. Berthier, 
instead of concentrating his troops, was separating tliem, so 
that they were in the utmost danger, when the arrival of 
NajK)leon at once changed the aspect of aftairs. On tho 
19tli an action took })laco at Tliaiin, between a body of 
about 20,000 French and a like number of Austrians, with- 
out any decisive result ; and the following day the main 
body of the Austrians, over 50,000 strong, was suddenly 
attacked and defeated after a feeble resistance at Abens- 
berg, by a French army of 65,000 men. The same day 
the Austrians attacked and took Ratisbon, and secured the 
bridge over the Danube there. Both sides now prepared 
for a general engagement, wliicli took place at Eckmiihl on 
the 22d of April. The battle was bravely contested ; but 
at length the Frencli were victorious, the Joss to tho 
Austrians J:)eing 5000 killed and woumled, and 7000 
])ri.sonerM. TJie arclidnkc retired during tho niglit to 
recruit his army in Boliemia, and Ratisbon was taken by 
.storm. In other jiarts, ])articnlarly in Italy, success was 
attending the Austrian arms. 

Napoleon now lost no time in again marcliing on to 
Vienna, and no great attempt was made to inqiede his 
progress except at Ebersberg, where Hiller with about 
30,000 Austrians took liis stand to defend the wooden bridge 
over tlio Trauii. He was gallantly attacked Jiy a body of 
Frcncli troops under ^Massena, and a fearful struggle took 
place ; but at length tlie FrencJi prevailed, and Hiller witli- 
drew liis troops. l^acJi side lost about 0000 men on this 
occasion. On the lOtJi of May the French eagles appeared 
before tJie walls of Vienna, and, after an ineflectual attempt 
at defence, the city surrendered on tlie 1 3tli. The Arch- 
duke (Hilaries was liastening to tlio relief of tho town, but 
arrived too late. The two armies therefore prepared for 
battle, tho one on tlie nortli bank of tho Danube, tho other 
on the south. On tho night of tho 19th tho French pre- 
pared to cross the river at the island of Lobau, and by 
daybreak on the 21st they had 40,000 men landed on the 
northern side. The Austrians now resolved upon an attack, 
and l)y two o’clock, wlien tho fight began, the French force 
amounted to about 50,000 men, wdiilo the Austrians had 
80,000 to ojipose them. Tho scene of action was near 
the villages of Aspern ami Essling, and the struggle was 
maintained with tlio most desperate courage on both sides 
till night parted the combatants. Tlie Austrians had 
everywhere the advantivge, but l)oth sides prepared to renew 
the contest the next day. During the night, and early in 
tho morning, French troojis were still passing over, so that, 
notwithstanding his losse.s, Napoleon had fully 70,000 men 
to renew the fight. It commenced early in the niornirig, 
and continued the greater part of the day ; but at length 
tho French were beaten on all sides, and compelled to 
retreat to the island of Lobau. In these two days they 
lost upwards of 30,000 men, and the Austrians not less 
than 20,000. The victory produced a great impre.ssion on 
the mind of Europe, and dissipated in a great degree tho 
charm of Napoleon’s invincibility. 

He, however, made every preparation for renewing tho 
contest. He summoned troojis from diffej^nt jiarts, and for- 
tified his position on the island of Lobau, connecting it also 
by several bridges with the south bank of the river. On 
the evening of the 4th of .Inly ho assembled his troops on 
the island, amounting to 150,000 infantry and 30,000 
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cavalry, with 750 pieces of cannon. During the night 
Hevoral bridges, which had been secretly prepared, were 
thrown over to the northern bank at a i)oint where they 
were not Iwked for, and by six o’clock the following 
morning the whole liody had passed over. In the after- 
noon the French made a vehement attack upon the 
Austrians, Imt were repulsed wdth grofit slaughter. Early 
on the morning of the (ith the Austrians began the attack. 
Their numbers were then about 115,000 infantry and 
25,000 cavalry ; but they wtjre in Jiourly ex{)ectation of 
the arrival of an additional l>ody of 30,000 under the Arch- 
duke John, which was known to bo not far off. The battle 
was contested witli the utmost determination and bravery 
on l>oth sides. 'Flie Austrian rigid wing succeeded in over- 
throwing and j)utting to llight the left wung of the enemy. 
On the otlier wing the contest was long and doubtful ; but 
two divisions of troojis liaving at length succeeded in turn- 
ing the extreme Hank of tluj Austrians, the latter, after a 
gallant defence, w’cre compelled to abandon their position, 
in these cin; urn stances, Na])oleon collected all liia dispos- 
able forces and brought them to bear upon the centre of 
the Austrians, wHiich was their weak point, the archduke 
having thrown his strength chielly into tlie two wings. 
After re])eated charges, wdiich Avere repulsed with great 
bravery, the French siK^oeeded in forcing their line, and 
the archduke, despairing of maintaining liis position, 
ordered a retreat, which was effected in good order and 
Avith little loss. The French were so exhausted that tliey 
displayed little vigiuir in the pursuit, and neither guns mu- 
prisoners were taken. The Archduke John came up iutlio 
afternoon, but too late to bo of any service. Had he mad(i 
his a])[»earan (!0 sooner there can be no doubt that the result 
w'ould have been ditlerent. As it was, tlie Austrians suc- 
ceeded in making a most gallant stand against a greater 
number (»f the best tro(»j)H of Franco, led by Najmleou 
and some of his greatest generals. This battle of Wagram 
was one of the greatest and most obstinately contested 
fights in the whole Avar, and is i)crhaps the most glorious 
in the annals of Austria. The loss on both sides "was 
immense, amounting to about 25,000 on each, including 
killed and wounded. The Archduke CHiarles retreated 
towards llolieinia Avithout any serious molestation from the 
enemy. A battle w^as fought at Ziiaiin (11th July) be- 
tw'ceii the Austrians and a Fremdi army under Massena 
which was following them, but l)efore it Avas decided ncAvs 
of ail armistice arrived. This Avas followed by tlie peace 
of Vienna (1 1th October). “ The campaign of Aspern and 
Wagram,” says Bir A. .Mison, ‘‘ is the most glorious in the 
Austrian annals, — one of the most memorable examples of 
patriotic resistance recorded in the liistory (ff the world. 
. . . Other empires have almost invariably succumbed 
upon the ca])ture of the capital. . . . Austria is the only 
state recorded in history wliich (without the aid of a rigor- 
ous climate like Mosi-oav) fought tw'o desperate battles in 
defence of its independence after its capital had fallen.” 
— (// istort/ o f Enr< > 2 ) 1 '. ) ]ly the )>eaco of Vienna Austria wnis 
compelled to cede Salzburg, llerchttisgaden, the Innviertel, 
and the Hausruckvicrtel, to llavaria ; portions of Galicia 
to Kussia and the grand duke of WarsuAv ; and Carniola, 
Trieste, the greater part of Croatia, Istria, the circle of 
Villach, Arc., to Italy. In all she lost about 42,000 
square miles of territory and 3, .500, 000 inliabitants, to- 
gether with more than 11,000,000 llorins of revenue. 
The emperor also agreed to reduce his army to not more 
than 150,000 men ; and a Avar contribution of £3,400,000 
was imposed on the provinces occupied by the French 
tn»ops. Before !feaving the Austrian capital Napoleon 
caused the fortificatioihs to be bloAvn u|). 

Soon after this Napoleon obtained a divorce from his 
Avife Josephine, and offered his hand to Maria Louisa, 


daughter of the emperor of Austria, and was accepted. 

The marriage was celebrated with great pomp at Vienna 
on the 11th March 1810. In 1812 Austria was obliged 
to enter into an alliance with France against Russia, and 
to furnish an auxiliary force of 30,000 men for the invasion 
of the latter country. The disastrous result of that expedi- 
tion to the invaders showed Germany that the fortunate 
moment had now arrived for regaining her independence. 
Prussia was the first to form an alliance with Kussia, and 181X 
declared war against France (17th Marcli 1813). Great 
efforts were made to induce Austria to join this alliance, 
but without success. She directed lier attention to raising 
lier military strength, and making other preparations to 
enable lier to take an important part in the coining struggle, 
on the one side or the other. After the defeat of the allies 
at Liitzen and Bautzen, and the conclusion of an armistice 
at Pleswitz, Austria came forward as a mediator, with the 
view of effecting a peace between the partie.s, and not witli- 
out the view^, also, of gaining some material advantage for 
herself. In fact, she now held in her hand tlie balance 
lietween the contending jiarties. Her army of 150,000 or 
200,000, wliicli she had collected in Bohemia, would bring 
victory to Avhatever side she joined. Metternich, who at 
that period had the direction of the cabinet of Vienna, was 
too clear-headed not to perceive tlie advantages of the 
position, and he deteriiiined to avail himself of them, in order 
if possible to restore to Austria her lost possessions. He 
had openly avowed, that if Napoleon would accede to the 
terms which he proposed Austria would throw her whole 
200,000 men into the scale in liis favour. At first it seemed 
doubtful to which side she would attach herself; but it would 
appear that the allies had reason to believe that she was 
favourable to them, and that Napoleon had also reason for 
suspecting the strength of her attachment to liim. It is 
evident that she Avould have more to expect from the allies 
than from Napoleon, but at the same time it was doubtful 
how far she would be influenced by the existing matri- 
monial alliance. While tilings were in this doubtful state 
news arrived of the battle of Vitoria, by which the deatli- 
blow Avas given to the poAver of France in the Peninsula, 
and after this there Avas little hope of peace on either side. 
Austria, whatever her previous intentions, doubtless now 
felt that tliere Avas little to be gained from attaching her- 
self to a sinking emj)ire and a falling cause, and slie agreed, 
in the ’event of Naiioleonnot accepting the terms projuxsed, 
to join the allies. They could have liad little hope that 
the terms would be ac-cepted ; they included the cession to 
Austria of all the Illyrian provinces, witli Trieste, tlie re- 
instatement of Prussia in lier ancient jiosacssions, Avitli a 
frontier on tlie Elbe, and the dissolution of tlie grand duchy 
of Warsaw, to be divided between iiussia, Austria, and 
Prussia. These terms not being acceded to, both jiarties 
prepared for Avar. Austria agreed to furnish 200,000 to 
the allied forces, stipulating in return that she sliould be 
restored to the condition in Avliich she Avas in 1803, or, at 
any rate, at the ]>eaee of PresVmrg. 

By gigantic efforts Napoleon Avas able to raise his army 
to 400,000 men, of Avhom nearly 350,000 A\^ere eflective, 
and he resolved to make Dresden tlie pivot on which all 
his operations should turn. To oppose liim the allies mus- 
tered about 400,000 men, so that the tw'o forces were pretty 
nearly equal. Of the latter, a grand army of 220, 00() men, 
chiefly Austrians, under Prince Bchvvarzeiiberg, Avas sta- 
tioned in Bohemia ; Bliicher, Avitli 95,000 men, Avas to 
protect Silesia ; while Bernadotte, the crowm prince of 
Sw’edeii, aa'Iio had joined the allies A\'ith 28,000 troops, was 
to protect Berlin and Brandenburg with an army of 90,000. 
Napoleon resolved to march Avitli the main body of his 
troops into Silesia against Bliicher, having despatched an 
army of 80,000 men under Oudinot against Berlin, and 
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sending a force of 30,000 to keep the passes from Bo- 
hemia to Dresden. BlUcher judiciously retreated before 
the French troops, and while Napoleon was following him, 
the allied army in Bohemia came down upon Dresden. 
In place, hoVever, of at once beginning the attack, it was 
delayed till Bonaparte, who had been informed of their 
movements, had time to arrive. The attack was commenced 
on 28th August, and kept up with great fury during the 
day ; but in the evening a series of sallies were made from 
the town, which took the besiegers completely by surprise, 
and compelled them to withdraw. Napoleon had now re- 
ceived sufficient reinforcements to enable him to give battle, 
which he did the next day. He was then able to muster 

130.000 men, while the allies numbered about 160,000. 
The fight was maintained for some time with great bravery 
on both sides, but at length a body of French troops under 
Murat succeeded in turning the fiank of the allied left 
wing, and then attacking them suddenly on flank and rear ; 
they were thus throwui into confusion, and the great body 
of them killed or made i)risoners. The allies lost on this 
occasion about 26,000 men, of whom about 13,000 were 
prisoners. A French force under Vandamme had been sent 
to cut off the retreat of the allies, but this was engaged 
near Culm (29th August) by a body of Bussians under 
Osterniann, and a desperate struggle took place, which was 
renewed the next day, and only ended by the appearance 
in the rear of the French of a large body of rnissians, 
when the leader and most of his troops were made prisoners. 
The French lost in the two days 18,000 men, of whom 
7000 were prisoners. 

Napoleon, on quitting Silesia, had left Macdonald with 
an army of 80,000 men to oi)pose Blucher. The latter 
suddenly attacked them with great fury on the Katzbach 
(26th August), and defeated them with great slaughter. 
The fight was several times renewed during the three fol- 
lowing days when the allies were in pursuit, and in all the 
French lost about 7000 men in killed and wounded, and 

18.000 prisoners. Nor was the French army under Oudi- 
not more successful, for it sustained a severe defeat at 
Gross Beeren (23d August), and in that and subsequent 
engagements lost about 4000 in killed and wounded, and 
an equal number of prisoners. Napoleon was strongly 
aflfected by these reverses, the more so that they were quite 
unexpected. Ho gave the command of the army in the 
north to Ney, and sot out l\imsolf against BlUcher. Ney 
engaged the allied army at Dennewitz, and a desperate 
battle was fought (6th 8ej)tember), in which the French 
vrore at length beaten and put to flight with a loss of 

13.000 men, of whom one-half were prisoners. The army 
in Bohemia now again resumed the offensive, and was 
preparing to fall upon Dresden, when Napoleon suddenly 
returned and drove them back. He again marched against 
Blucher, but returned to Dresden without effecting any- 
thing. He then resolved to enter Prussia and take Berlin, 
but was obliged to give up this project on learning that 
Bavaria had joined tlie allies (8th October). Now fearing 
that his retreat might be cut off, he directed his march 
towards the llhine, and reached Leipsic on the 13th of 
October. Here the combined allied armies under Sch warzen- 
berg, Blucher, and Bernadotto assembled, and on the 1 6th 
an indecisive battle was fought, which to the French was 
equivalent to a defeat, and the same evening Napoleon 
made proposals for peace, but no answer was returned. 
The battle was renewed on the 18th. The French army 
numbered about 173,000 men, while the allied forces 
amounted to about 290,000. The French strength was 
also weakened by two Saxon brigades of foot and one of 
cavalry passing over to the enemy during the engagement. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages the French fought 
with great braveiy and determination, but were at length 


beaten on every side. Next day they were in full retreat, 
and Leipsic was taken by the allies aher a gallant defence. 

The total loss of the French during these four days exceeded 

60,000 men. The emperor reached Erfurt on the 23d 
October, and there collected the scattered remains of his 
army. The Bavarians, under Wrede, attempted to inter- 
cept his retreat at llanau, but though aided by some of 
the allied troops, they were defeated with great slaughter 
(30th October). The Rhino was crossed on 1st November, 
and on the 9th Napoleon arrived in Paris. Thus Germany 
regained its independence, and the Confederation of the 
llhine was dissolved. Austria, as we have seen, had a 
principal share in bringing this about ; but the Emperor 
Francis was opposed to the adoption of extreme measures 
against Nai)oleon, being desirous that the sceptre of France 
should continue in the hands of his daughter and her de- 
scendants. Other views, however, prevailed. The war was 1814. 
carried into the enemy’s country, and at length, not with- 
out a good deal of fighting, the allies entered Paris on 31st 
March 1814. On 11th April Napoleon resigned the im- 
perial crown. 

In the end of September following a congress was assem- 
bled at Vienna to adjust the claims and the mutual rela- 
tions of the several states. This, however, was found to 
be a matter of no small difficulty. Russia demanded the 
whole of Poland, and Prussia laid claim to Saxony. Austria, 
France, and England were o])]>osed to these claims, and 
determined to resist them, so that at one time it appeared 
as if war was again to break out ; but more peaceful views 
began to prevail, and when the news arrived that Napoleon 1815. 
had secretly quitted I3ba, all minor diflbrences were for- 
gotten in the presence of this pressing danger. They at 
once declared him an enemy and a disturber of the peace 
of the world, and prepared to bring against him an army 
of upwards of half a million of men. But before these had 
all been collected, Wellington and Bliichcr had brought 
the military career of Bonaparte to a close on the field of 
Waterloo. In the new ])artiti(>n of Europe, which was fixed 
by the Congress of Vienna (1815), Austria received Lom- 
bardy and Venice, the Illyrian provinces, Dalmatia, the 
Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Salzburg, the Innviertel, and Hausruek- 
viertel, together with the part of Galicia formerly ceded by 
her, making in all about 3,200 square miles of territory. 

The emperors of Austria and Russia aud the king of 
Prussia also entered into a “ Holy Alliance,” by wliich they 
bound themselves to remain united in the bands of true 
aud brotherly love, to mutually help and assist each other, 
to govern their people like fathers of families, and to main- 
tain religion, peace, and justice in their dominions. This 
alliance, beautiful in theory, was made, in fact, the means 
of maintaining absolute power in tlie hands of the rulcis, 
and of suppressing free institutions and almost every form 
of liberty among the people. This was particularly tlie 
case in Austria, under the direction of Metternicli, who did 
everything in his power to carry out these principles. A 
strict censorshij) of the press was establislied, not only to 
overlook the home press, but also to superintend tlie in- 
troduction of foreign publications. A system of secret 
jiolice was also organised to observe and re])ort what Avas 
said and done by the people in private. Besides tliis, 
Austria was ever ready to aid iu the suppression of revolu- 
tionary movements in other states. In the construction 
of the German Confederation she used her influence to sup- 
press the popular voice in all matters of government ; her 
armies were employed in quelling the popular insurrectiona 
in Naples and Piedmont in 1822 ; and by diplomacy she 
aided in the suppression of the popular Jovement in Spain 
in 1 823. During the insurrection in Greece the influence of 
Austria was exerted against it; and when Greece was estab- 
lished as a kingdom (1827), under the protectiofiof England, 
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Prance, and Russia, she kept aloof. When, however, 
Russia invaded Turkey in 1 828, Austria joined with Eng- 
land in interfering to prevent llic fall of Constantinople, 
and in bringing about peace. 

The commotions that followed the French revolution of 
July ] 830 in difTerent parts of Kuro[)e considerably affected 
Austria. Tliis manifested itself chicjfly in Lombardy, where 
the presence of 30,000 troops was rerjuired to maintain the 
imjierial authority. In iVirrna and Modena the people 
suddenly rose in insurrection and ex^jclled their rulers, and 
Austrian troops were employed to restore them. An in- 
surrection also broke out in the Papal States, and the Po])e 
invoked the aid of Austria, wliose troops entered Bologna 
and estalilished themselves there (January 1832). Uj»on 
this the French sent a force to occupy Ancona, and at one 
time it seemed as if France and Austria were again to cross 
swords on Italian soil, but this danger was at length averted. 
In the minor state.s of Uermany tJie cry for ])opular insti- 
tutions was raised, and in many cases the rulers were 
obliged for a time to comply with thorn, hut after the danger 
appeared to [»asH away, Anslria, acting in concert with 
Prussia, succeeded in bringing liack the old state of things 
in tho conrederation. The Poles, tired of Russian rule, 
and hoping to be sup|)orted by France, took up arms to 
regain their independence (1831). Although Austria pro- 
fessed a .strict neutrality in the struggle, a I*olish corjKs that 
was tlriven into lier territories was disarmed and detained, 
while a body of Russian troops under the same circum- 
stances wa.s allowed to continue its o|)erations against 
Poland. ] >uring the remainder of the reign of Francis I. no 
public event of im[KU’tancc occurred, lie died on the 2d 
of March 1835, in tho sixty-seventh year of his ago and 
tho forth-third of his reign. He was one of those well- 
meaning but weak-mindeil men, who unfortunately adopt 
tlie wrong means for effecting the good wide h they intend. 
Ho wished to make Ids ]»eople contented and hap|)y, but 
he sought to do so by reju’essing all independence in thought 
or action, and keeping them in the most abject subjection. 
He earnestly strove for their advaneement, but it was by 
strenuously endeavouring to keep things as they W’ero, and 
opposing every form of cliarjge. The transition from an 
old to a new state of things was in his mind always asso- 
ciated with the utmost danger, and to be by all means 
avoided. He did much in the way of estaldishiiig ele- 
mentary schools tliroughont tlie country, but .said that he 
wished to have no learned men, only good loyal citizen.s. 
Ho was thoroughly conscientious and correct in his con- 
duct, but at the same time narrow-minded, sns|nciuus, and 
bigoted. He was most as.siduons in his attention to tho 
businos.s of the state, but occuihed liimself chiefly with 
small matters and minor details, while more important con- 
cerns were e]>tirely overlooked and neglected. His good 
qualitie.s, however, commended him to tlio affections of Ids 
peoj)le, and tins doubtle.ss did much to re[)re.ss among his 
subjects tho insurrectionary spirit wddeh subsequently mani- 
fested itself. 

Ho was succeeded by his eldest son, Ferdinand I., an 
amiable but weak-minded prince, wlio left the government 
very much in tho hands of Ids prime ndidstcr, Metternich. 
The various signs of discontent wldch liad been manifested 
during the former reign soon became stronger and more 
marked. Baron Pillei*sdorf, the successor of ^letteridcli, 
speaking of this j)eri()d, .says, ‘^Circumstances permitted 
an nninterniptod enjoyment of j>eace, but the necessity for 
internal ameliorations became by so long a delay more 
urgent, the demand fur them more 8en.sible, whilst, owing 
to the procrastinaLona of the Government, faith and con- 
fidence were diminished. It i.s true that the pros])erity of 
tho provinces generally did not decline; on the contrary, 
many branches of commerce manifested an increase in their 


development ; but in spite of this the situation of the whole 
empire inspired in different respects serious apprehensions, 
arising from the disordered state of the economy of finance, 
the yearly augmentation of the public debt, the inefficiency 
of the measures adopted, and still more from the oppressed 
disposition of mind of the clear-sighted and intelligent 
classes of the population .” — {The Foltiical Movement in 
Amtria during 1848*49.) Tho people saw growing up 
ill tho nations around them freer institutions and more 
liberal modes of government, and they could not help con- 
trasting tho.se with their own system. Austria, too, was 
made up of a number of difierent nationalities, and the 
Government attempted to strengthen itsposition by working 
upon their national prejudices and anti])athies, setting race 
against race, and creed against creed. In particular, the 
German element was favoured at the expense of tho other 
nationalities; and the Germanising measures of the Govern- 
ment excited great discontent among the other races. It has 
V>een remarked that tho aversion of Austria to the develoj)- 
meiit of the Slavonic clement in her population was 
greatly owing to jcalon.sy of Russia, which jiower she 
regarded as desirous of attacliing all tho Slavonic races to 
itself. Hence Austria has always been oj>posed to tho 
encroachments of Russia in Turkey, and in favour of 
maintaining tho integrity of the latter, so that, w'lien war ' 

broke out in 1839 between the Sublime Porte and tho 
I^isha of Egypt, she readily joined England in support of 
the former. 

The Court of Vienna was first frightened from its 8en.se 
of .security by an in.siirrectioii in Galicia in 1846. This 
having been 8U|)])res.sod, Austria, in conjunction W'ith the 
other two ])o\vers wliich had dismembered Poland, deter- 
mined to lay hold on Oacow', and thus extinguish the last 
remnant of Polish indejiendence. 'J'his step being contrary 
to the treaty of Vienna, w'as strongly remonstrated against 
both by Itngland and France ; but these remonstrances were 
unheeded, and tlie republic w’as incorporated in the Austrian 
empire. 'J'lio French revolution of 1848, which convulsed 
alm().st the wliolo of continental Euro]>e, caused the Austrian 
empire to totter to its foundations. (Scarcely had the riew's Itevolntioi 
of tlie fall of Louis Plnlip[»e reached Vienna wlien the®l^l®48. 
whole city was in a state of open rebellion (13th March). 

Tho populace, headed by the students, and forcing the 
magistracy along with them, made their way into tho im- 
perial palace, and loudly demanded from the emperor the 
dismissal of his old counsellors, and tlie iinmecliate grant of 
a new constitution. Alarmed at these demonstrations Prince 
Metternich re.signed, and was soon after on his way to 
Loudon ; and an imperial proclamation was issued, declar- 
ing the abolition of the cen.sorship of tho press, tlie estab- 
lishment of a national guard, and the convocation of a 
national assembly. These measures, how^ever, as w'ell as 
tho nomination of a new^ ministry, w’ere fur from sufficing 
to arrest tlio pojiular movement, encouraged and led on by 
the students and other members of tlie uiii versify. Tho 
national guard just called into being, along with the 
academic legion, formed themselves into a ))ermanent com- 
mittee, and dictated laws to the (Joverimient. On the 17tli 
of May, Ferdinand, accompanied by llic empress and the 
members of his family, secretly quitted the palace, and 
fled to Innsbruck. An attem|it to dissolve the academic 
legion caused an outbreak on the 25ih, and the streets 
were barricaded ; but no fighting took place, for tho 
ministers yielded to the demands of the rioters, and gave 
up their design. A committee of citizens, national guards, 
and students, wdiich was formed for the preservation of 
peace and order, was legalised by the prime minister, and 
assumed the authority of tho Government. In the mean- 
time the revolutionary spirit was manifesting itself in 
other parts of the empire. In Italy tho inhabitants of 
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Milan and Venice rose against their rulers, and expelled 
the Austrian troops. This was followed by a general 
rising throughout Lombardy and Venice. The insurgents 
found an ally in Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, who 
came with an army to their assistance, and declared war 
against the empire. At first he succeeded in diiving the 
Austrians back to the northern frontier of Italy; but 
General Iladetzky, having received reinforcements, van- 
quished him in several engagements, and com polled him to 
flee to his own dominions, and conclude a truce with the 
victors. This was followed by the reconquest of ^klilaii and 
the whole of Lombardy. Venice 'withstood tlie besieging 
army of the Austrians for some months, but was at length 
obliged to surrender. In Bohemia the Czechs or Slavonic 
party determined to obtain redress against the Germanis- 
ing measures of the Government, and forwarded a petition 
to the emperor, demanding a united and independent 
national assembly for Bohemia and Moravia, independent 
municipal institutions, and an equal share in public oflices 
with the Gernuin part of the population. An evasive 
answer was returned, and the citizens of the ca])ital rose 
in insurrection. A national assembly of delegates of the 
Slavonians in all parts of the empire was summoned to 
meet at Prague. Three hundred made their appearance, 
and the assembly was opened in the beginning of June. 
The efforts of the military to maintain jieace excited the 
enmity of the citizens, and they petitioned for the removal 
of the commander, Prince Windischgriitz. Meanwhile a 
collision took place between the Slavonic militia and the 
regular trooiw. The Germans joined with the military, 
and the insurrection raged for five days ; the town w^as 
bombarded and taken, and the leaders dispersed or taken 
prisoners. 

In Hungary the National Diet had passed measures in 
favour of a responsible ministry, a perfect e(pnility of 
civil rights, religious toleration, the formation of a national 
guard, and abolition of the (lensonship of the press. The 
emperor gave his consent to these measures ; but a strong 
Austrian party in the country, cliielly Slavonians, was 
opposed to them, and, instigated and sujqKuted by the 
Austrian Government, they broke out in open revolt. 
.Tellachich, the ban or governor of (h’oatia, was the leader 
of the insurgents, and collecting an army of 65,000 men, 
lie marched on towards Pesth. An army was speedily 
raised by the Hungarians to meet him, and a battle was 
fought within 25 miles of the capital on 29th September, in 
which Jellachicli was beaten. "J'he emperor now openly 
declared against the Hungarians, annulled the decrees of 
the Diet, suspended the civil authorities, and appointed 
Jellachich commander of the army. The Diet, denying the 
authority of the emperor, organised a committee of safety, 
and elected Kossuth president. This was equivalent to a 
declaration of war, and an Austrian army was ordered out 
against them. The peoide of Vienna, sympathising with 
the Hungarians, rose in arms, when the garrison of that 
city departed for Hungary (6th October). A deputation 
waited on the minister of 'w^ar, Latonr, demanding their 
recall, and on his refusal they took the arsenal by storm, 
and murdered liiiii. The National Diet, which had met on 
the 22d of July, now declared its sittings permanent, and 
elected a committee of public safety. It sent an address 
to the emperor asking for a new ministry, the revocation 
of the edict against the Hungarians, the dismissal of 
Jellachich, and an amnesty for the rioters. The emperor, 
who had returned from Innsbruck to Vienna in June, 
returned an evasive answer, and fled to Oliniitz. The 
people in the capital armed themselves under the leader- 
ship of General Bern, and prepared to resist the inqiend- 
ing attack of the army. The garrison, after having retired 
outside the limits of the city, w^as joined by Jellachich ’s 


horde of Croatians and by the army of Windischgratz. On 
23d October, an army of 100,000 men appeared before 
Vienna, and the city was summoned to surrender. This 
the people refused to do, and the attack was (ummeiiced 
on the 28th, when the city was set on fire in many places. 
The next day a part of the suburbs was taken, and the 
leaders began to think of surrendering when the news of 
a Hungarian army hastening to their relief iii.s|)ired them 
with fresh courage. Tliis force, liowever, was attacked and 
put to flight by Jellachich (30th October), and next day 
the city was taken by storm, after a desperate struggle, 
which was attended with immense slaugliter. On 22d 
November a now ministry was formed, of which Prince 
Schwarzenberg was president ; and on 2d December the 
Emperor Ferdinand was induced to abdicate the throne. 
His brotlier, Francis Charles, who was his legal successor, 
likewise renounced his right in favour of his son, Francis 
Joseph, who was proclaimed emperor under the title of 
Francis Josejih I, 

The WMr in Hungary was renewed by Windischgriitz, 
who crossed the Leitha, and after several sucrcessful en- 
gagements entered the capital of that country (January 
1819), the Hungarian Government and one division of the 
army having dejiarted eastward to Debreezin, while the 
other under Gorgei retired northward towards Waitzen. The 
Austrian general, instead of pursuing them, remained in- 
active for seven weeks at I’esth, ami thus afforded them 
time to organise. In Transylvania General Bern gained a 
decisive victory over the Austrians in that territory, and 
also defeated and put to flight a llussian for<?e that Lad 
come to their assistance. At length Windischgriitz moved 
forward towards Debre(‘zin, and met the Hungarians at 
Kapoliia, where an olistinate and bloody but indecisive 
battle w'as fought (26th h'ebruary ). Next day iJie Austrians, 
liaving received reinforcements, renew'ed the fight, and llio 
Hungarians were obliged to retire. The hitter having re- 
cruited their forces, another obstinate buttle was fought 
near Gudolii (5th April), in which the Austrians were de- 
feated, as they were in several snbsetjiient engagiTnents, so 
that they were compelled to abandon the capital and recross 
the Danulie, leaving a small garrison at Buda, which after- 
wards surrendered. Hud tJie victorious army now marched 
on to Vienna they would doubtless Lave succeeded in 
bringing the Austrians to terms ; but disputes among the 
rulers and dissensions among the generals preventt d sucli 
a course. In Juno Prince I’uskewitch crossed the Galician 
frontier at the head of a Russian army of 130,000 men ; 
and General Ilaynau, who now had the command of the 
Austrian troops, was joined liy a Russian corps under 
General Palutin. The Hungarians were unable to contend 
against these forces, and had again to leave their capital, 
the seat of the Government being transferred to Szegediii. 
I>riven from this place, the army made a stand at Teniesvar, 
Vmt were defeated with great slaughter (9th August), ami 
again, two days later, at Arad. On 13lh August the Hun- 
garian general, Gorgei, who had been named dictator, sur- 
rendered to the Russians. Hungary was ikjw treated as a 
conquered country, and tlie greatest cruelties were prac- 
tised against the people by the Austrian general, Hayiiau. 
The military and parliamentary leaders were shot or hanged, 
and the iirisons filled with unhapjiy victims. In the mean- 
time the War in Italy was renewed by the king of Sardinia. 
He was, however, defeated at Mortara (21st March) by 
the Austrian general, Radetzky, and again at Novara (23d 
March), wlieii ho abdicated in favour of his son, Victor 
Emmanuel, with whom a peace wjus concluded. Venice 
held out against the Austrians till 2^ August, when it 
was forced to surrender. ♦ 

The congress which, since the final struggle in Vienna, 
had been adjourned to Kreinsier, was dissolved (March 4, 
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1849), and a constitution promulgated by tlie free will of 
the emperor. At this time efforts were made in the German 
Kational Assembly at Frankfort to form Geriiiany into one 
integral empire, excluding Austria, the imi>erial crown 
being offered to the king of Prussia. This was violently 
ojiposed by the Austrian Govcrnnient, and though the king 
of Pnissia did not venture in the face of this (jp|>osition 
to accept the im]>erial crown, ho concluded a treaty with 
the kings of Saxony and Hanover (May 1849), with the 
view of forming a strict union with the different states of 
the German confederacy to tlie exclusion of Austria. To 
this treaty the majority of the lesser states afterwards 
acceded, and a diet was convened at Erfurt (May 1852), 
under the presidency of IVussia, for the reorganisation of 
Germany. Austria, to counteract the efforts of her rival, 
invited the different states to send tJieir representatives to 
Frankfort, where she assumed the lead. The legality of 
the assembly was at once acknowledged by Bavaria, and 
8axony and Hanover were Hiibse(iiientiy gained over to it. 
While malttirs wiire in tliis state disturbances arose in Hesse- 
(Ja-ssel. The margrave invoked the assistance of Austria, 
wliilo tlie jKxiple looked for aid to Prussia. Having re- 
ceivoii the authority of the diet at Frankfort, Austria sent 
an army into Hesse, where they wore confronted by another 
army from Ih'ussia, and an immediate commencement of 
liostilities was looked for, Imt this was averted by a con- 
fereiuie ludd at Olmiitz, when Prussia acknowledged the 
right of Austria to enter Hesse. Soon after this Austria 
and Prussia convoked a congress of all the states at Dres- 
den, where it was agreed tlmt the final settlement of the 
affairs of tlio confederacy sliould be submitt(*d to the de- 
cision of the <liet at Frankfort. Austria now proposed to 
the diet tliat all her provinces, including Hungary and 
Lombardo- Venetia, should be included in the (:lermuu con- 
federacy, but this bold proposid failed of acceptance. 

Austria now made strenuous efforts to develop the 
resources of the monarcliy by encouraging agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. The land was freed from the 
burdens of feudalism, tuxes were removed, new roads \vere 
formed, a>id railways were constructed. A new tariff was 
aiiopted (.July 1851), and negotiations >verc entered into 
with the other German states fora comjdete customs’ union 
Avith the Zollverciiijbut this was strongly opposed by Prussia 
and several of the other states in the union. A commercial 
treaty, liowever, Avas, after considerable negotiation, con- 
cluded between Austria and the Zollvereiu (19th February 
18511). The li\>eral concessions that had been made by the 
Government were rapidly disappearing, a rigorous military 
system of rule Avas being iiitrovluced, and centralisation was 
taking the jilaco of the old j>r(>vincial system. On the 1st 
of January 1852 it Avas announced that the constitution 
and fundamental rights Avere abolished, the nunisters were 
declared resjxmsiblo only to the emperor, trial by jury Avas 
set aside, tlie censorshi{» of the press Avas again in operation. 
The inliiiciice of the Bomaii Catholii! clergy and the Jesuits 
AA'as also re-establislnul. A jiopular outbreak occurred in 
Milan (Gth February 1855), Avlien a number of the military 
Avere killed, but it Avas speedily suppressed. An attempt 
Avas made to assassinate the em]»eror in Vienna by a young 
Hungarian (18th FeViruary). In tlie quarrel between the 
Monton(?grins and tliol\)rte, Austria sided with the former, 
and Count Leiningen Avas sent to Constantinople (February 
1853) to demand the redress of their grievances, Avhich Avas 
granted. About this time lUissia demanded the protectorate 
of the Greek Christians in Turkey, and thi.s being denied, 
her troo|)s crossed the Prnth and occupied the principalities 
of Moldavia and '\j5;billachia (July 1853). Austria took a 
leading j>art, along Avith France and England, in condemn- 
ing these jiroceedings and in endeavouring to bring about 
peace. She also gave the Western poAi^ers to believe that 


she would actively co-operate Avith them in the defence of 
Turkey, but afterwards fell back upon vague promises, and 
on April 20, 1854, entered into an alliance with Prussia, 
by wliich the two powers guaranteed each other’s dominions 
from attack, and pledged themselves only to take an active 
part in the war when the interests of Germany appeared 
to be endangered. On June 14th Austria agreed with 
Turkey to occupy the Danubian principalities with an 
armed force, and by the end of August she had a large 
army there, which virtually brought the war on the Danube 
to an end. Austria still continued to use her exertions to 
bring about peace, and with this vieAv a conference AA^as 
opened at Vienna in March 1855, but the representatives 
of the several powers were unable tt) agree upon a basis. 

After the fall of Sebasto}x>l she again renewed her efforts, 
and having ascertained the terms on which the Western 
jK)wers AA’ould be prepared to treat, she sent Count Ester- 
Irazy to 8t l^etersburg to lay them before the czar, by Avhom 
they Avere accei)ted, and a treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris, 31st March 1856. 

In August 1855 the emperor signed a concordat with 
the I'ope, giving the churcli greater power in the country 
than it had ever iiossessed before. The clergy AA^ere to 
have unlimited control over all ecclesiastical matters and 
matters connected Avith education, and AA'ere to enjoy free 
cominiinication with Home Avithout the intervention of the 
civil j)ower. The Government iiow^ seemed desirous of re- 
laxing somewhat their restrictions, and of making the 
people forget the trouldes of 1848 and 1849. The mili- 
tary rule Avas made less strict, and a general amnesty Avas 
proclaimed for political offences (12th July 1 8.5G). The em- 
peror visited Italy in the end of 1856 and Hungary in May 
1857, but the remembrance of pa.st wrongs was still alive 
in the minds of the |)eoi)le, and ho aa^ everywhere received 
Avith the greatest coolness. Austria was opposed to the 
union of tlie Danubian jirincipalities, and lor some time 
refused to evacuate them, but at length (March 1857) her 
troo[>s Avere recalled. 

Sardinia had frequently remonstrated Avith Austria con- 
cerning her ))oli (7 in Italy, Avhile Austria, on the other 
hand, complained of the attacks made upon her by the 
Sardinian [iress. A groAving coolness had also sprung up 
betAveen Austria and France on this subject, which reached 
its climax Avheu the French emjieror said to the Austrian 
minister, M. Hiibner, at the levee on the 1st of January 1859. 
1859, ‘‘I regret that our relations with your Government 
are not so good as they were ; but 1 request you to tell 
the emperor that my i>er.soiial feelings for him have not 
changed.^' The prejiarations for Avar Avere carried on Avith 
the greatest activity by Austria, France, and Sardinia. 

England sent Lord CoAvley to Vienna to endeavour to 
arrange differences, but Avitlioiit success. Russia proposed 
a congress of tlie live great poAA^ers, and this Avas agreed to, War wit 
but Austria demanded tlie disarmament of Sardinia previous Franco a 
to the congress, Avhich the latter declined to agree to, and 
both sides pre])ared for Avar. Austrian troops poured into 
Italy, Franco was concentrating her forces at Toulon, and 
(Jlaribaldi Avas organising a corps of Italian volunteers. 

The Austrians crossed the Ticino (April 26), and the French 
troops Avere ntarched into Italy. Napoleon left I'aris on 
the 10th of May, and reached Genoa on the 12th, A\’here 
ho was next day joined by Victor Emmanuel. The first 
serious encounter took place at Afontebello (May 20), when 
a strong body of Austrians Avas, after a desperate resist- 
ance, defeated and put to flight by a body of French troops. 

The Austrians again suffered a severe defeat at Palestro 
(May 31 ). On 4th June the battle of Magenta AA’as fought, 
in Avhich the Austrians Avere, after a long and desperate 
conllict, defeated and put to flight by the combined army 
of the French and Sardinians, under the command of the 
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Emperor Napoleon in person. The Austrians fought with 
^reat braveiy and determination, but were not well officered, 
and the arrival of General McMahon with his troops at an 
opportune moment decided the battle against them. They 
had about 75,000 men in the field, while the allies num- 
bered about 55,000. The latter lost about 4000 men in 
killed and w'ounded, the former about 10,000, besides 7000 
prisoners. Next day the inhabitants of Milan rose in 
insurrection, and the garrison fled. Pavia was evacuated on 
the 7th, and on the 8th the fortified position of Melegnano 
was taken after throe hours’ hard fighting. The same 
day the allied monarchs made their triumphal entry into 
Milan. One stronghold aftei* another now fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. The defeated army retreated to 
the further bank of the Mincio, where it was reorganised, 
and the emperor liimself assumed the command. It then 
recrossed the Mincio, and took up a ])o.sitioii near the 
village of Solforiyo. Hero the allie.s came up to it, and 
both sides prepared for battle. The Austrian army num- 
bered about 170, 000 men, wliile the allied troops were not 
loss than 150,000. The battle commenced early in the 
morning of the 24th June, and continued till late in the 
afternoon. The Austrian line extended for nearly 12 
miles. The right and loft wings of the Austrians were for 
some time successful, while Napoleon was using every 
effort to break their centre, In this ho was at length suc- 
cessful, and the wings were then obliged to retire in order 
that they might not be overilsiiiked. The .French lost in 
killed and w^ounded 12,000 men, the Sardinians 5000, 
and the Austrians 20,000, boside.s 7000 prisoners. The 
Austrians now abandoned the line of the Mincio, and fell 
back ui)()n Verona. The allies cro.ssed the Mincio, Peschiera 
was invested, and great prejiarations were made on both 
^iides for renewing the contest. While all Kuro}>e was in 
the expectation of another great battle, imws arrived that 
an armistice for five weeks had been agreed to ; and on 
lltli July the two emj>erors mot at Villafraiica, and agreed 
to terms of peace. A conference was afterwards held at 
.Zurich, and a treaty drawn up and sigtied (10th November 
1859). By it Austria gave up Lombardy, with the excep- 
tion of the fortresses of Mantua and Peschiera,. to Napoleon, 
who was to hand it over to the king of Sardinia ; Italy 
was to be fomied into a confederation under the presidency 
of the Pope, and Austria was to bo a ineml>er on account 
of Venetia ; and the princes of Tuscany and Modena were 
to have their ]K>ssessions restored to them. 

In March 18G0 the emperor, by patent, enlarged the 
number and ])owers of the lleichsralh or council of the 
empire, and on 21st October promulgated a new constitu- 
tion, in which he declared the right to issue, alter, and 
abolish laws, to be exercised by him and his successors 
only with the co-oj)eration of the lawfully assembled diets 
and of the lieichsrath. The thing.s to bo settled wdth tlie 
co-operation of the Reichsrath were all legislative matters 
relating to tbe rights, duties, and interests of the seve- 
ral kingdoms and countries, such as tlie laws connected 
with tlie coinage, currency, public credit, customs, and 
commercial matters. This was followe<l Viy projiosals of 
similar changes for Hungary; and, on 27th February fol- 
lowing, it was decreed that their former constitutions should 
be restored to Hungary, Croatia, Blavonia, and Transyb 
vania. At last-mentioned date a fundamental law was 
also promulgated for the representation of the empire by 
a Reichsrath, composed of two bodies, a house of peers 
and a house of deputies, and declaring the constitution and 
functions of each. It was declared to be the earnest wush 
of the Government that hyper-centralisation should be 
•avoided. On 1st May the new Reichsrath was formtilly 
opened by the emperor at Vienna, when ho declared his 
•conviction “that liberal institutions, with the conscientious 


introduction and maintenance of the principles of equal 
rights of all the nationalities of his empire, of the equality 
of all his subjects in the eye of the law, and of the partici- 
pation of the representatives of the people in the legisla- 
tion, would lead to a salutary transformation of the whole 
monarchy.” Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, and Tran.sylvania 
declined to send rejjresontatives, claiming to have constitu- 
tions and rights distinct from the empire. The Reichsrath 
sat till the close of 1862, occupying itself chiefly with eccle- 
siastical affairs, the state of education, personal liberty, and 
the laws relating to the press, commerce, feudal tenures, Ac. 
In 1863 the emperor of Austria invited the different poten- 
tates of Germany to meet him at Frankfort, in order to 
determine upon a scheme of reform for their common 
country. They almost all responded to the invitation except 
tlie king of Prussia, and the congress was opened (August 
16) liy a sjieech from the emperor. The proceedings, how'- 
ever, did not result in any important cliaiige, owing in great 
mea.sure to the want of symjinthy from Pru.ssia. 

The death of Ferdinand VIL, king of Denmark (15tli 
November 1 863), gave rise to a general ferment in Germany 
on the subject of the duchies Sclileswig, Holstein, and 
Lauenburg. To the Germans a united fatherland had long 
been a favourite idea, and they now saw a step towards its 
accomplishment. Notwithstanding the treaty of London 
(8th May 1852), wliicdi fixed the succession to the Danish 
crown, and was signed by Austria and Pru.ssia, they denied 
the right of the new' king, (’hristian IX., to the duchies, 
and laid claim to them as ])art of Gernuiiiy. To enforce 
their claim the diet determined tliat they should be occu^ 
))ied by an armed force, and Saxony and Hanover were 
directed to enter and take posse.ssi()u of Holstein. This 
was done without their coining into hostile collision with 
the l)anish troops, wdio retired to Schlesw'ig (December 
1863). Soon after this, however, Austria and Prussia 
gave notice that they, as the chief ])()wor8 in Germany, in- 
tended to take njion tlieinselves the carrying on of the wair. 
Hostilities commenced (1st February 1864) when Austrian 
and Prussian troops crossed the Schleswig frontier. Den- 
mark had trusted to England and Prance corning forward 
to iiiuiiitain the conditions of the treaty of 1852 ; but these 
jiow'crs remained ]>assive, and the Danes, after a short 
but heroic stand, were forced to succumb. Au armistice 
w'as concluded (1st August), and a treaty of jieace was 
eventually signed at Vienna (30lli October), by which 
Denmark made over Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg 
to Austria and Prussia. 

But Austria si»eedily suffered terrible retribution for tlie 
jiart she liad taken in this affair. By inducing Austria to 
join with her, Prussia succeeded iii removing part of the 
odium of the proceeding from herself, and she also suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the aid of a rival [lOwer to secure 
territories which she had previously detenu ined to appro- 
jiriate as her own. The acquired territory naturally lay 
very convenient for Prussia, and Austria would have will- 
ingly enough given up her claim on it if Pru.ssia had 
agreed to grant her a territorial equivalent in some other 
(piurter of her dominion.s. This the latter iKiwer declined to 
do, but would readily have consented to a y>ecuniury compen- 
sation. A convention was therefore held at Gastein (August 
1865), which brought about a temporary understanding. 
Prussia w’as to receive Lauenburg on jiayment of a sum of 
1,500,000 thalers, wdiile Austria W'as to have the adminis- 
tration of affairs in Holstein, and Prussia in Schleswig. 
Austria, however, was desirous of the formatioii of the 
duchies into a separate state, and supported the claims 
of the duke of Augustenburg to them, ^his was strenu- 
ously opposed by Prussia, who regarded the public meet- 
ings that w'oro permitted to be held in Holstein in sup- 
port of this as a breach of agreement. Austria referred 
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the question to the Frankfort diet, which decided in favour 
of the duke. Matters were now ajiproaching a crisis. Prussia 
had long looked with jealousy upon the power of Austria, 
and considered a war with that country for the supronmey 
of Gertnany as sooner or later a necessity. The German 
j>eoi)le had for some time felt thcat there was not room 
for two great powers, — each too great to submit to the 
other, — one or other must give Avay before tlie country 
(!Ould obtain its proper place and influence in Europe. 

^866. While both powers were ])rofessing the utmost desire for 
peace, each was actively preparing for war. JVussia entered 
into an alliance witli Victor Einmanucl (27th March 18GC), 
the latter undertaking to (h^chire war against Austria as 
Koon as Prussia commenced liostilities, while the bmiier 
engaged to secure Wsuetia for lier Italian ally. In the 
})eginning of May orders wcne issmsl ]»y the ein|>eror of 
Austria for putting the wh(»le Jiriuy upon a war footing, 
and for concentrating a ]»ortion of it upon tlie Pohemian 
and Silesian fronticu-s ; and about thc} saim^ time the iTus- 
V¥ar with .sian cabinet issued oidtirs to fill Uji to the w^ar strength the 
I'nuriii. dilferent la’ancluss of the s(.‘rvice. On 7th June the 1 Prus- 
sian troo|)s entered Holstein, and (uniipelled the Austrians 
to retire, whii li they <lid without bloodslied. 

Austria was in an unprepared state wlien the war actu- 
ally broke out, but the I Vussian forces, ou the otlier hand, 
wore thoroughly (‘quipped, 'bhe Austrian army in thc! north 
amounted to 2 I7,()()() men, l>(^sid(^s the Saxon army at 
l>r(*sden of 21,000, in all 271,000. Tlie Prussian force 
consisted of three arinh’s : tlie first, under tlu^ command of 
l*rin(X} Frederick Gliarhjs, consisted of 93,000 men, and 
was destined for Saxony and Holunnia ; the sisrond, under 
the crown prince*, nuiiiber(.‘d 115,000 men, and was to 
operate in Silesia ; whih^ the third, or army of th(^ FJbe, 
under General Jlerwarth, c.onsisting of 40,000 men, was to 
march on tlu^ right flank of the first army, making in all 
254,000 men, besides reserve corps of 21,300 men stationed 
at Ihu’lin. General Ikvnedek wus ap]>ointtd commander- 
in-ebief of the Austrian army, and bis forces were distri- 
Vmted along tlui frontier that sejMirates Moravia from 
Saxony ami Silesia. On the 1 0th of June the Prussians 
entered Saxony, and march(!(l upon Dre.sdcm, tlie Saxon 
army retiring to join the Austrians. On the 18th the 
Austrians imtenHl Sil(\sia, and tll(^ same day the IVu.ssians 
t(K>k possession (if Dresden. Tlie three Prussian armies 
now advanced into Holiemia, ami eiuli'avourcMl to C()m5(‘ii- 
trate in tlie diivctioii of Gitscliiii. On Juno 20th an en- 
gaginmnit took jJacn lietwei'ii some companies of the first 
army and a body of Austrians aiPodoI, in which the latter 
were defeated, whil(% at II iiliiierwasser, the advani’ed guard 
of the h3be army attacked some Austihvu troops and drove 
them back towards M iiiiclieiigriitz. Hen', on the 28th, a 
severe struggle took place betw(‘en tlie Prussians and the 
Austrians, su]»])orted by the Saxons, but the latter Avere 
ultimately driven liack in the dirtMitioii of Gitschin. In 
the meantime the S(‘c()ml army, under the crown ])nn(u>, 
liad to march tlirough tlu‘ long and narrow jiasses of the 
mountains lying biitwecn Silesia and Polieinia. On the 
27th one of the corps of this army, under General Sttnn- 
metz, engagcal an Austrian force under Gtmeral Uamming, 
and after a severe contest began to give w*ay, but the 
crown prince coming up, the Austrians were driven back. 
The same day anotlier cor])s of this army took posse.ssion 
of Trautemau, but were attacked liy tlie Austrians under 
General Gablenz, and susbiined a rejnilse. Both sidivs 
having received reinfonuvments, the action was renewed 
next day at Soor, when victory ultimati.ly declared f(jr the 
1 Prussians. At Siuilitz, on the 28th, the Prussians, under 
Stein nietz, were attacked by the Austrians under Archduke 
LeojKild, but the latter were defeated, and the town ttiken 
by storm. It is said that on this occasion the archduke 


hod disobeyed positive orders, which were on no account 
to make an attack. On the 29th, two divisions of the first 
army, under Generals Tii mining and Werder, defeated the 
Austrians under Count Clam Gal las, at G itschin, and twk 
the town. The count, who (xjcupied a strong position 
here, had orders not to attack the enemy, but these he had 
disolieyed, and the consciiiuctice was that Benedek, who 
had taken up a strong position at Dubeiietz to opjiose the 
army of the crown prince, found himself at once in a most 
dangerous situation, and was obliged to retreat towards 
Konigghitz. On the same day bodies of Austrians were 
defeated at Ki^niginbof and Sidiweinschiidel. In these 
various engagements the Austrians lost in all from 30,000 
to 40,000 men. Both sides now concentrated their forces 
in the direction of Kbniggriitz, and prejiared for a general 
eiigagenieiit. On Juno 30 the king of I’russia joined the 
army, and the battle of Kbniggriitz, or Sadowa, was fought 
011 the 3d of J uly. The Austrians numliered about 220,000, 
and the IPni.ssiaiis jirobably about 240,000. The battle 
was long and well contested, both sides fighting with the 
gr(mt(*st deti'rm illation and liravery; but at length the 
Austrians wej*e bjoken, and obliged to retire. The Prus- 
sians lost 359 oliicers and 8794 incm, while the Austrians 
and 8axoiis lost in all aliout 44,200 men, of whom 19,800 
were ])risoners. 'J’his terminat'd what has Ikjcii sometimes 
calliid the Seven Days' War. Tlie Au.strians retreated to 
Zwittau and afterwards toOlmiitz. A ])ortion of the IVus- 
sians went in jmrsiiit, but the king, with an army of Uj) 
wards of 100,000 men, inarcJied on towards A’lenna, and 
reached Kikolsburg, July 18. After the battle of Kbiiig- 
grittz, th(umi]H'ror, string the disastrous stite of Ins affairs, 
resolved to cede ^'eiietia to the ]uiq>eror Nai>oleon, so as 
to be al)le to lulng Ins army in Italy against tlie l*russians, 
and he also exjamsed his willingness to accept the media- 
tion of tli(5 lattia* to bring alioiit a ]>ea(’.e. Tlie Arcliduke 
Albert, who liad the eommand of the army in .Italy, with 
whi(!h lie had inflicted a severe defeat on the Italians 
at Custozza, was rc'calliid t(; tak(.^ the (diief comniaiid in 
jJace of BmuMlt3k. An armistice, however, was agreed 
iqion through tlie mediation of Franeti (-‘-^d duly). 
]»rt‘liminaries of pt'ace were signed at Nikolsburg (20th 
fliily), and negotiations wm’e afterwards carried on at 
Prague, where a tre^aty was signed (23(1 Augu.st). By this 
treaty Austria gavt^ up to tlu* kingdom of Italy Veiietia, 
and the fortresses of the (|uadrilaieral, naiiudy, lPeschi(ira, 
Mantua, Verona, and Legnano ; reccignised the diss(»lution 
of the late German Confederation, and eonsentcMl to a new 
formation of Geriiiany, in which she should have no part 
gave up all claim to the ducliies of Holstein and Sclih'swig 
and agreed to pay a war imhannity of 10,000,000 thalers, 
l(.\ss 20,000,000 allowed her on account of th(‘ diudiies. 

Having thus obtained jieace, the enijienjr now turned 
his attention to home affairs. Hungary was still in a very 
troubled and dissatisfied state. We have seem that she 
declined to send representatives to the Beichsrath, insisting 
on her right to sBlf-government, and refusing to have any- 
thing else. The plan of ojiposition she adopted was that 
of passive resistance, by the non-jiaymeiit of taxes. At 
length, at tlie opening of the Hungarian diet at Pesth by 
tin; emperor in person, on D(}(.‘eniber 14, 1865, he recog- 
nised the necessity of self-governm(.mt for Hungary so far 
as it did not affect the unity of the empire and the position 
of Austria as a great Euroj>(.'an jiower. He also recognised 
the Pragmatic Sanction as the basis on which a settlement 
of their difficulties was to be sought. At the opoiiing of 
the diet oil 19th November 1806, an imperial rescript, 
signed by the emperor, was read, in which he promised, 
by the appointment of a responsible ministry, and the re- 
stonition of municijial self-government, to do justice to the 
constitutional demands of the Hungarians. In the end of 
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1866, HftTon Bcust, who had previously been prime miiiiater 
of Saxony, and was not only a foreigner but a Protestant, 
was made foreign minister. He sub.se(|nently became prime 
minister and chancellor of the empire. In the spring of 
1867 the emperor summoned the Roichsrath to assemble at 

Vienna to deliberate upon various important measures, 

the proposed amendments in the Hungarian constitution, the 
question of ministerial responsibility, the sending of dele- 
gatea to assemblies, the extension of the constitutional self- 
government of the different provinces, the reorganisation of 
the army, the iin})rovement of the administration of justice, 
and the promotion of the economical interests of the couii' 
try. It was opened by the eTni)cr()r in i)ersoii on May 22, 
and in his speech on the occusi(»n lie earnestly recommended 
to their attention these subjects. “ To-day, ho said, “we 
are about to establish a work of peace and of concord. 
Let us throw a veil of forgetfulness over the immediate 
past, which has inflicted deep wounds ujxm the empire. 
Let us lay to heart the lessons which it leaves belli nd, but 
let us derive with unshaken courage now strength, ami the 
resolve to secure to the empire peace and power.’* On 8th 
J line the emperor and empress were crowned king and (piem 
of Hungary at Pesthamid great public rejoicings, on which 
occasion full pardon was given for all past political offences, 
and full liberty to all offenders residing in foreign countries 
to return. Many important and liberal measures were dis- 
cussed and carried in the Ileichsrath ; in pai ticular, mar- 
riage was made a civil contract, and the perfect equality 
of believers of different creeds was recognised. On 251)1 
May 1868, the civil marriage bill received inqierial assent, 
and on 30tli July 1870 tlie concordat with Home was de- 
clared to be suspended in consequence of the jiromulgation 
of the doctrine of Papal infallibility. This last measure 
introduced a very beneficial change in the relations between 
Austriii and the kingdom of Italy, and has brought about 
more sympathy and cordiality between these tw(» states 
than formerly existed. 

For some years the Government had much difficulty in 
settling the law of elections so as to secure the due repre- 
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sentathm of the different races and classes of the people 
in the Reichsratli. On 6th March 1873 a reform bill was 
passed by the hnver house, taking the election of members 
of the Ileichsrath out of the liands of the provincial diets 
and transferring it to the body of the electors in the several 
provinces, thus substituting direct for indirect election. 
In April it passed the upper house ami received the 
imperial a.ssent. This inoasuro ^vas hailed with great satis- 
faction, and has estaWished the government upon a much 
broader and more secure basis. The .se.s.si()n of the new 
Rciclisrath was opened by tlio emperor in j)erson on Novem- 
ber 5. In the same year a great exhiliition of the indus- 
tries of all nations Wiis held at Vienmi. It was opened on 
May 1 by the emperor, and attracted to the capital, among 
others, the prince of Wale.s, the czar of Russia, the em- 
peror and empress of Germany, the king of Italy, and the 
shah of Persia. On 2d December the twenty-fiRli anni- 
versary of the emperors accession to the throne was 
celebrated amid great rejoicings in Vienna, having been 
celebrated three days before in Pesth. The emperor and 
enipre.ss were j)resent on both occasions, and everywhere 
met with an enthusiastic reception. In the spring of 
1871 a bill for the abolition of the concordat warn intro- 
duced by the (loveniment, and measures for restricting the 
powers of tlio clergy pa.ssed both houses. In liis speech at 
the opening of the Reic.hsrath on 5tli November of that 
year, the cinjuiror said that by tlie system of direct po])U- 
lar elections the empire had obtained real independence, 
and exhorted the members to work with united niergy at 
the solution of the greatest of their ta.sks, the uniting of 
the people of Austria, so that she might become a powerful 
state, strong in ideas of justice and liberty. 

Sim* Dr K. KolilrauHch, T>v' Ikuiavlie (tm'hichfe, 180() ; Ungewittcr, 
Dk (k'ikrrrirhiHrhr. Mamnrhk, ]8r»(i ; firschir/ik dcr (katfTtrivhiHvhcH- 
\ Stein, JlnndfHU'h dcr (tt'Oijraphkj 1870; (Iraiit 
1 )uir, Sfinlks in Kumpean PolUi(‘><, ^ HUC, and Khjin Spec.cJm, 1871; Sir 
A. Malet, Thv (hu^throw of the dermanic (h>njf.deratimi, 1870; The 
('auipnltfu. i//‘]8ar> in (iennany, trauslated by (Colonel Von Wright, 
1H72 : Steinhauser, (tetHfraphie von (kstenrUdidhujavn, 1872 ; The 
Armed i^trcmjth of Austria y by Captain W. S. Cooke, 1874. (1). K.) 


A UTOCHTHONES, in (Ji^ceh Mytholo(ji/y the first human 
beings who apjieared in the world, and who, as their 
name ini|)lies, were believed to have sprung from tlie earth 
itself. Instead of one pair us the first parents of the wliole 
race, each district of Greece had its own autochthones, who, 
according to the prominent })liysical features of the neigh- 
bourhood, were supposed to have been produced from trees, 
rocks, or marshy places, the most peculiar, and apparently 
the most widely -spread belief being that which traced the 
origin of mankind to the otherwise unjiroductive rocks. 
Whether the first appearance of mankind was regarded as 
having been simultaneous in the various districts or not, at 
what time or times such appearance was made with refer- 
ence, for example, to the origin of the gods who also had 
sprung from the earth (Pindar, Nem. vi, 1 ; IlesicHl, IforLs 
and DaijR, 108), and whether the first men pos.ses.sed the 
full Imman form, are questions which there is no material 
to answer satisfactorily. On the last ])oint it is to he 
observed that Erysichthon at Athens was said to have had 
legs in the form of serpents, and that this is taken to 
denote his origination from a marshy ]»lace. Similarly the 
^rth-born giants, who made w^ar against the gods, had legs 
in the form of seriients. In Thebes, the race of Sparti 
were believed to have sprung from a field sown with 
dragons* teeth. The Phrygian Cory ban tes had been forced 
out of the hill-sido like trees by Rhea, tlie great mother, 
and hence were called 8ci'6po(/>c€t?. But whatever the 
primitive form of men was believed to have been, it is dear 


from A^lschylu.s {PromethmSy 417, foU.) that they wore 
.su]>j) 0 .scd to have at first lived like aniinals in caves and 
wimkIs, till by tlie liel)> of the gods and heroes they were 
raised to a stage of civilisation. Tlie practi(*e of descTibing 
legendary her(H\s and men of ancient lineage as “earth- 
born,** yriytvih, streiigtlieiuid greatly the doctrine of 
autochthon y, and nowhere so much as in Attica. 

AUTO-DA-FE {Art of Faith) ^ a jmhlic solemnity of the 
Inijiiisition in Hpain and Portugal, at whi(;h the sentences 
of the court were read ; those who w^ere declared innocent 
were formally absolved, and the condemned were handed 
over to the secular ]x>wer for punishment. The day chosen 
was usually some Huiiday between 'frinity and Advent. 
The first auto-da-fe was held by 3'orijiiemada at Seville in 
1481 ; the. last was jirobably that mentioned by Llorente, 
the Ivistorian of the liuiuisition, as having been .solemni.sed 
in Mexico in 1815. See Inq\)1sitiox. 

AUTOGRAPH and ypih/icM'), that which is 

written with a jierson’s owm hand, an original inanuseript 
as ojqiosed to an apoyi'aph or coj»y, is used to designate 
either a w’hole document a letter) or a signature only. 
The latter is perhaps the more common use of the term. 
The intereist attaching to the possession of autograj>hs of 
distinguished men, which has created a new branch of 
indu.stry, i.s jiartly historical, jiartly jSychological. The 
signatures or original maniiscrijits are interesting and 
valuable elements in the rcjiresentation of the life of any 
individual ; and it has been thought that from the 
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autograj)!! some conclusionB might be drawn as to the 
mental characteristics of the writer. It is doubtless true 
that tenijjerament will in some degree affect handwriting, 
V)Ut the conditions to be taken into account are so numerous 
and variable that the attempt to infer the one from the 
other seems practically hopeless. Poe, in his ingenious 
“ Cliapter on Autography ” ( Worhy Ed. Ingram, vol. iv.), 
sj)eaks very strongly on this subject. He thinks that none 
but the unretiecting can deny “tivat a strong analogy dtics 
generally and naturally exist between every imin s chiro- 
graphy and character," and to su])port his stiitemcnt com- 
j»ares the signatures and mental cliaractciristics of a large 
numluT of contemporary Ana'rican writers. In many cases, 
liowever, he is ol>liged to eonfi^ss that no inference whatever 
<;an be drawn, in some others the analogy i.s extrenuily forced, 
and in others, again, the knowledge of the writer’s character 
has evidently furnislied the kt'y for the interj)rctation of 
th(! handwriting. I'lie value placed ]>y an amateur oi\ any 
aiiU)gra]>h will, of course, vary with the celehrity of its 
author and the s(‘ju*citv of genuine sj)ecimeiis. The taste 
for collecting nutograplis is not confined to modern times; 
many large colhictions, c.//., those of Lomenie de Ikieniie, 
of liJicroix dll Maine, and others, were formed in the IGtli 
century, and tluring the sann^ jicriod we know that alVuims 
used to he carried about for the [)iir])oso of olitaining the 
signatures of famous jK^rsonagos. One of these alhiims 
preserved in the liritish iMuseuin is of date 1578. There 
are at jirosent iminy valnahle jmblic and |)rivat(5 collections, 
while state ]>a]K‘rs and arcliives, of ( ourse, contain a rich 
harvest of royal and noble signatures. Fac-siniiles of 
original inanusei’ipts apjiear first to have been jirinted in 
Eorlies’s Full View o f the Fuhlic Tranmeiiom in the Uei(jnof 
Queen Elizaheih^ 1740-11; and soon after, .seveiul were 
giv(UA in Fenu’s ()ri()iml LeUersfrom ike Archive f, of the 
PaHon Family^ 1787. 

The following ar»*, juTlmpH, tlio most useful works on the siih- 
(J. Nielml’s Autnuraphu of Htnftd, Noble,, Learmtf and 
Jtemarkable Persotatpes ronspiraoa.'t in KmjliHh IJistonp from the 
Reitjn. of it irhard 11. to that (f (Jliartrs //,, Loud. AuUnfmphic 

Mirror y 18(>4, ; jNInlheiclil t , //(nidbaok of Autatjruphs ; Phillips 

uiid Nel.lnu’idift, Antoifrafthir Album : SiniuiH, A utmfrapliir Soavaiir; 
Nctherclift and SiiniuH, Anioi/rapliir Mlmllanp : hoifraphie drn 
liommcH CVA /avw, 1 v<j1h. 1829 JJl ; Ironopraphir Ues (^ynlmnporainn, 
*2 vols. 1828-152; Feilillct do Ooiiclios, i'itanrrU'H d'mi (}uririu\ 
;5 vids. 18<52-()1 ; Jicsiairo, Lrn A uloffraplirs, IHd.O; (liiuthor iiml 
Hulmlz, l/andbnrh filr Antoijntphrnmnimlrr. 18r»() ; Saminlumj h is- 
torusch brriih niter Anloijraphen, 1849 ; Autoijrapheu Album, xur 200 
Jdkr. (leddehtnuHHfeier de.s If't .sfploULHchen Friedens-sehlunses, 1848. 

AUTOLVOl'S of PiTANi:, in yEolis, was one of the 
earliest ( Jri*ek writers on mathematics and astronomy. As 
he is said to have givim instruction to Arcesiiaus, he 
]>robahly flourished about the middle of tlie 4tli century 
n.c. 11 is (‘Xtant works consist of two treatises; the one, 
TTtpL Kivovfuinj^ (TijuiipaSy contains soinesimjde ]U’ 0 ]MjsitionH 
on the motion of the split*rc, tho, other, Trcpi. tViToAoii' Kal 
thWcd)!', in two lH>oks, disensses the rising and setting of 
tlie fixed stars. Neither treatise is of inncli scientific vaiue. 
Tliere are several Latin veisions of Antolycus, and a French 
translation by Forcadel, 1572. 

AUTOMATON (from aiVds', self, and /xdw, to seize), a 
self -moving machine, or one in which tlie princijde of 
motion is contained within the mechanism itself. Accord- 
ing to this description, clocks, watches, and all machines 
of a similar kind, are automata, but the word is generally 
a})plied to contrivances which simulate for a time the 
motions of animal life. If the human figure and aetions 
1 h) rejiresented, the automaton has sometimes lieon called 
sjiecially an androides. Wo liave >'(*ry early notices of the 
construction of aufbmata, c.//., the tri])ods of Vulcan, and 
the moving figures of Utedalus. 400 years b.c., Archytas of 
Tarentum is said to have made a wockIcu pigeon that could 
fly ; and during the Middle Ages numerous instauees of 


the construction of automata are recorded. Regiomontanus 
is said to have made an iron fly, which would flutter round 
tlie room and return to his hand, and also an eagle, which 
flew before the Emperor Maximilian when he was entering 
Nuremberg. Roger Racon is said to have forged a brazen 
head which spoke, and Allxjrtus Magnus to have had an an- 
droides, which acted as doorkeeper, and was broken to pieces 
by Aquinas. Of these, as of some later instances, c.^., the 
figure constructed by Descartes and the automata exhibited 
by Dr Camus, not much is accurat(4y known. But in the 
18th century, Vaucanson, the celebrated mechanician, 
exhibited tliree admirable figures, — the fluteqdayer, the 
tambourine-player, and the duck, which was capable of 
eating, drinking, and imitating exactly the natural voice of 
tliat fowl. The means by which tliese results had been 
produced wore clearly seen, and a great impulse was given 
to the construction of similar figures. Knauss exliibited 
at Vienna an automaton wliicli wrote ; a father and son 
named Droz constructed several ingenious mechanical 
figures which wrote and played music; Kaufmaim and 
Maelzel made automatic triimi)etcrs wlio could play several 
marches. TJie Swiss have always been celebrated for their 
mechanical ingenuity, and they construe;! most of the 
curious toys, such as flying and singing birds, which are 
fre(|uently met with in industrial exhibitions. The 
greatest difficulty has generally l>eeri exj>erienccd in devis- 
ing any mechanism which shall successfully simulate the 
liuinan voice. No attempt has been tht)r()uglily suc- 
cessful, thougb many have l.)een made. The figure ex- 
liibited by Eal>erniann of N’ienna is, ])er)ia|)s, as yet the 
best. No notice of automata can be com])lete without at 
least a reference to Ken)j)elen’s famous chess player, whicli 
for many years astonished and puzzled Europe. This figure,, 
however, was no true autt)maton, althouglv the meclianical 
(contrivances for concealing the real performer and giving 
effect to his desired inovenucnts w(;re exce(3dingly ingenious. 

Al'Tl’N, the cajutal of an arrondissement of tin? same 
name in the dL*])artment of Saoin? and Loire, in 1^ ranee, is 
]>ictures(piely situated on the declivity of a hill, at the 
foot of w'hicli flows the Arroux. It is one of the nmst 
ancient towns of France; and wlu?n C\a?sar invaded Oaul 
it was tin? most important of the -tEdui. Its naiin? was 
then Bil)racte, l)iit being afterwards imicli im])roved and 
embellished by Augustus it took tliat of Augustodunum. 
In the later days of the Roman enqiire it was a flourishing 
city, and coiiserpiently attracted tlie barbarian bands. 
It was successively pJund(?ri?d and burned by the Vandals 
in 406, the Burgundians in 414, the Huns in 451, the 
Franks in TiiU, the Saracons in 7. ‘19, and the Normans in 
895. It was burned by the English in 1579, and besieged 
in 1591 by D’Auniont. Yet in spite of all these disastrous 
events, its former greatness is attested by many Roman and 
otlier remains, among which are largo masses of its ancient 
walls, two gates in admirable jireservation, called the Porte 
d' Arroux and the Porte Saivl- Andre, the walls of the so- 
called temple of Janus, and a pyramid in the neighbour- 
ing village of Couard, in whi{;h some recognise a monu- 
ment to Divitiaeiis. I’lie cathedral is a striu'ture of the 
lltb and 12tli centuries, and is .surmouut(‘d by a remark- 
able spire of the 15th. Autun is the seat of a bishopric, 
and has a college, a diocesan seminary, a museum, which is 
very ricli in medals and other minor anticpiities, a library, 
a theatre, &c., witli tribunals of primary juris(liction and 
commerce. .It has manufactures of cotton goods, hosiery, 
carpets, leather, and i)a])er, with a considerable trade in 
timl)t?r, hemp, and cattle. Population in 1872, 11,684. 

AUVERGNE, a district, and formerly a ])rovince, of 
France, corresi>onding to the departments of Cantal and 
l\iy-de-l)(unp, with the arrondissement of Brioude in Haute- 
Loire. It is divided into Lower and Upi)er by the River 
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Euc ; the distinction between the two portions being well 
marked by their physical features. Upi^er Aiivorgne is 
rugged and mountainous, and is covered with evidences of 
volcanic activity, while Lower Auvergne consists largely of 
fertile and well-watered expanses. In climate, too, there 
is a marked difference ; tlie former suffering from violent 
extremes, and the latter enjoying a mild and equable 
temperature. The whole district is largely agricultural, 
and special attention is paid to the rearing of cattle’ 
horses, and mules. The mountains are rich in minerals, 
such os iron, lead, copper, and coal ; and numerous medi- 
cinal springs are scattered along their sloiies. The inlnibi- 
tants, who to a certain extent are the descendants of the 
ancient Arvemi, are a strong, ungainly race, habituated to 
toilsome labour. For a long time they have been accus- 
tomed to leave their homes for the i)urjioso of seeking 
their fortunes abroad, returning after they have acquired a 
competency. Spain was at one ]>eriod a favourite resort, 
but the current of emigration is uoav principally towards 
Paris or the Belgian towns. In Paris alone it has been 
calculated that the Auverffnats number 50,000. They 
speak a distinct dialect, and are also recognised by their 
pronunciation. A closer resemblance to Latin, and the 
presence of many sounds, such as ts, tz, dj, wliich are foreign 
to ordinary French, are among the most striking features of 
tho/)aJ5o/.'f/ llie vocabulary also contains words introduced by 
the English at the time of tlieir oc'cupation of the country 
in the llth century. Of the existing literature a con- 
siderable jiroportion is sjuirious. Auvergne was esirly 
raised to the rank of a eountsliip, and passed into the hands 
of various families, the most iinj)ortant of which is knowai 
as La Tour d’Auvergne. It w'as finally united to the crown 
by Louis XIII. 

Of the iniiiierous hooks whieli ha ve been 'writtoii on this interesting 
province, the following may lio mentioned ; — Aigueperse, J*dU 
fhs perHonnaffCH d' Auvenfue, 1850 ; Micdiel, L'auciariic Auvenfm ,, 
a vols. fol. ; Iml)(!rdis, L' Anvenjne histori.<fu«\ and J/ist. dts (ritrnr.t 
ndl(j, at Aumnjm pendant les XVF’r/XVlh^ .su’des ; Allard, Les 
emix thm'mo-minx.rales d'Auirrtjne. 

AUXENTIU8 of CArpADOCiA was an Arian theologian 
of some eminence. AVhen Constantine deposed the ortho- 
dox bishops who resisted, Auxentius was installed into the 
seat of Dionysius, bislrop of Milan, and came to be regarded 
as the great opponent of the Nicene doctrine in the 
West. 8o prominent did he become, that he was sjrecially 
mentioned by name in the condemnatory decree of the 
synod which Damasiis, bishop of Home, convened in 
defence of the Nicene doctrine. When the orthodox 
emperor Valentiiiian ascended the throne, Auxentius was 
left undisturbed in his diocese, but his theological doctrines 
were publicly attacked by Hilarius of Poitiers. The chief 
source of information about liim is the Liher' contra Aturm- 
iium in the Benedictine edition of the w'orks of Hilarius. 

AUXERRE (the ancient Autisaioduruni)^ a t(»wn of 
France, in the department of Yonne, situated on the banks 
of the Yonne, in a wine-producing district, and built in an 
antique fashion. Its cathedral is one of the finest Gothic 
buihlings in the country, and its episcopal ])alace, now used 
as a prefecture, will bear comparison with any. It has 
several normal schools, a college founded by the famous 
Jacques Amyot (who was a native of the town, and died 
there in 1593), a society of agriculture, botanic garden, 
museum, theatre, an extensive and valuable library, Ac. 
The Yonne is navigable from a little above the town. 
Besides trade in wine and in firewood, there are manufac- 
tures of cloths, druggets, serges, cotton and w'oollen stock- 
ings, and some considerable tanneries. Population, 15,497. 

AUXONNE (formerly Aswniuniy ad Sonarriy from 
its position on the SaOne), a city of France, in the arron- 
dissement of Dijon and department of Cote d'Or. It is 
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strongly fortified, and possesses an old castle, an arsenal, 
and a school of artilleiy. Besides their manufactures of 
cloth and serges, tlie inhabitants curry on by the river con- 
siderable traflic with Lyons in wine, grain, and wood. 
Long. 5” 24' li, lat. 47“ 13' N. Population, 5911. 

AVA, the former capital of the Burinau empire, lies in 
21“ 52' N. lat., and 90“ P E. long. It is situated on the 
Inmadi, which is here 3282 feet broad, and wliicli, making 
a bend out of its ordinary course, flow h past the city on the 
north. On the east it luis tlio river Myt-iige, a ra^jid stream 
450 feet broad, which flows into the Irawsuli close under 
its walls. From this river a canal Iia.s been dug, tlirough 
which its waters flow on tlie soiitli-east angle et the cit}", 
and are again brouglit into the same river. On the south 
flow.s the dee|> and rapid torrent of the Myt-tha, an offshoot 
of the Myt-nge, which, falling into the Ira wadi, fonns the 
defence both of the south ami of the west face of the town. 
It is dividctl into the upper and lower, or the lesser and 
the larger towui, both of w hich are fortiiied. 

The hriek wall that surrounds the eity is 15^ loot iu hoight aud 
10 feet iu thicikuo.sH, on the inside of* which is thrown up a bank of 
earth, forming un angle of 45 degrees. I'lierc' is a ditch round the 
outer wall which is ineonsiderahle, and in tlie dry season fordahlo 
in eveiy ])art. I'ho lesser town is ehielly oeenjaed by tlie loyal 
]»alaee, the hall of justice, the eoiiueil elianil»ei‘, the aiseiml, and 
the liahitations of a few courtiers of distiiKdion. A strong well- 
built wall of more solid eonstruction than the outer wall of tbe city, 
and about 20 feet bigli, encloses tlu^ s(juaie in wliieli tliese buildinga 
are .situated, and on the outside is a teak-wood stockade of the same 
height. The ditch w'hieh surrounds the lesser town is, moreover, 
deeper and broader than that of the cit y, and when full is not to he 
forded. Tliere an?, liowever, thri-e eaUHt^ways aeross, wliich (;om- 
imiuicate with tin? adjaceut country. Tlic cireuiufereuee of the 
city, excluding the suhurhs, is al)out 5A miles, hut over tlds exteii- 
sivt? area the houses are liut thinly sea,ttered : some (piarters are, 
indeed, wholly destitute of luihitatious, aud have the apjiearaiice 
merely of neglected commons. In general the dwellings of the 
in habitants are of tlie most miserable sort, iK'iiigmere huts thatched 
with grass. Wjctclied as are such hal»itations to Kuropean eyes, 
th(? jMMirer classes are ]H'rha|>s as well lodged liere as in any other 
]Mirts of Asia. Tlieir sloe ping- places an? (‘levated 2 or 3 feet trom 
the ground. Some of the houses of the chiefs are const riu?tt‘(l of 
planks, and tiled ; hut there an? not, a(M? 0 T‘diug to Mr Prawford, 
more than half-a-dozen cdilict?H Iniilt of briek and mortar. Ava, 
like all the other Burmest? towns, is adorned with numeious 
tem])les, of which the gilded spires, rising aloft, present on a distant 
vi<?w (»f ilie ]»lae,e a sjdeiidiil and imposing appearanee, wliich is far 
from h(?ing n?ali.seil on a nearer ins[K?etion. The largest of tliese 
lenij>les (?oiit4diis tw'o distim?! edilices, om? in the ancient, the. other 
ill a modern form ; the former containing an image of (laiituma, 
not of marble, as Symes supposes, hut of sandstone?. It is in a 
sitting jKistnre, and is 21 feet in height. Tin? liead is 8 feet in 
diameter. Then? is another very large teiiqihs and a third named 
the “ Beautiful.” The one ealled Maoug-Batna is of great celebrity ; 
it is the one iu wdiieh the puhlie oflie(*rs of the government, take, 
witli llie most solemn forms, the oath of allegianee. The temple 
ealled Maha-mrat-imud had an luldilion made to it some years ago, 
of wlii(?h Mr Crawd’ord mentions that the nunn?rous and riehly- 
gilded pjllai*s and splendid ceiling ex(*e(‘ded anything that was to lie 
s(‘eii without the ])alaee. Ava eoutaiiis eleven markets or hazilrs, 
eomjKKsed of thatelied liuts and sheds, wliieh, however, are well 
supplied with all tliat is net!(?HSjiry for the wants of the people. 
Besides native eomniodities, tlieic? are e.\poKc?d iu these markets tlie 
produce of Cliiiia and Lao, with Britisli eottoiis, woollens, glass, 
and earthenware. The Bunrian mrniastniies aie mostly built of 
waiod ; and of those eomposed of more solid mateiials, a lew' iineieiit 
ones are iieiirly all that are to ho seem The only exeejitioii is a 
monastery, built some years ago by the queen, adjoining the palace — 
an unshapely fabric of immense? size*, hut a very conspicuous ol»ject. 

This furmer capital of the Burmau dominions compre- 
hends, according to the political divisions of that empire, the 
town of Sagaing, on the opposite shore of tlie Ira wadi, and 
the town of Amani|)ura, 4 miles to the c?a.st. Tlie town of 
Sagaing extends along the Irawadi for more than a mile 
and a half, but i.s of incoiisiderablo breadth. It consists 
of mean houses thinly scattered aiffong gardens and 
orchards, the principal trees in the latter consisting of 
fine old tamarinds. Over the site of the town and its 
environs are scattered innumerable temples, some of them 
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old and niinouH, others modern. On the river face it ha.s 
a brick wall aVmut 10 feet in height, witli j)araj)et and 
embrasures like that of Ava, and extending for above liulf 
a mile along the river. Amarapura is a large place, and 
was fornicrly the capital ; but Ava wliich was twice before 
the ca]>ital, w’fia again made so in 1822. It continued to 
be so till 1853, when the present king, on his accession, 
transferred the capital to Mandalay. To each of the 
towns of Ava, Sagaing, and Amarapura, are attached dis- 
tricts, the two former of wliich extend 12 miles along the 
river, and are of ecpnil breadth. The district of Amara- 
pura is of equal size, so that Ava must be considered a.s 
not only tlio nam (3 of the former cajiital, but of a large 
district, whi(*h includes an arcia of 288 miles, containing, 
according to the most accnrato estimate, 3.51,200 inhal)i- 
tants ; but the city of Ava is not su|>f»osed to contain 
more than 50,000 inhabitants, and, according to Mr Craw- 
ford, half that immher would be nearer the truth. The 
place, taken altoLret.lier, affords few' indications of industry 
/ir commerciiil enterprise. 

AV^VLIjON, a town of Franco, in the department of 
55)nne, finely situated on a granite rock, at the foot of 
which flows tlie river Voisin or (vVinsin. The church of 
St Laznre, wliich dates from the 12th century, is a good 
sjiecimen of Jhirgnndian Gothic. Manufactures of cloth, 
hats, hosiery, leather, and ])ap(!r are carried on, and there 
is a consid(5ral)le trallic in tirew'ood, wliich is conveyed by 
tlie Voisin, the Yonne, and tlie Seine to Paris. The town 
was long an object of dispute between Burgundy and 
France, but \vas finally united to the crown on the deatli 
of Charles the Bold. It was jiillaged by the Leaguers in 
1501. Popidation, GOTO. Long. 3’ 50' F., hit. 47" 30' N. 

AVATCIIA, one of the numerous volcanoes of Kam- 
chatka, in lat. 53" 17' N., and long. 158" .50' K It rises to 
a height of nearly 9000 feet (Mr Keiinari says 1 1,000), and 
lias an extensive crater at the summit and another on its 
side. It was in active eruption in 1827, 1837, and 1855. 
About twenty miles to the sontli lies the village of Avatcha 
on a river of the same name ; and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of tlie mountain is situated tlie little towm of 
Potropavlovski, wdiicli contains memorials of Behring and 
La J'erouse, and w'as tlie scene of a desperate conflict 
during the ( Vimean War betw'een tlie llussians and an 
invading [mrty of tlie allies. 

AVI^Bl'in', a village of England, in the county of 
Wilts, 0 miles W. of Marlborough. It oc<riqiies tlie site of 
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one of the most remarkable megalithic structures in 
England. This consisted of a largo outer circle formed of 


100 stones of from 15 to 17 feet in height, and about 40 
feet in circumference, enclosing an area of about 1000 feet 
in diameter. This circle was surrounded by a broad ditch 
and lofty rampart. Within its area were two smaller 
circles, 350 and 325 feet in diameter resjiectively, each 
consisting of a double concentric row of stones, — a stone 
pillar or maenhir, 20 feet high, occupying the centre of the 
one, and a cromlech or dolmen that of the other. A long 
avenue of approach, now knowm as the Kennet Avenue, 
consisting of a double row of stones, branched off from this 
structure towards tlio H.E. fora distance of 1430 yards. 
Few traces of this immense erection now remain — the 
stones liaving been broken down and used in the construc- 
tion of the liouses of the village, and for other purposes. 
In the vicinity are two other monuments of great import- 
ance, which may be regarded as belonging to the same 
group, namely, the double oval of megaliths on Hakpen 
Hill — Haca’s pen — and the artificial mound known as 
Hillmry Hill. The Hak|)eM oval was, according to Stuko- 
ley, 138 feet by 155, and had an avenue 45 feet wide 
stretching in the direction of Silbiiry Hill. This hill 
is due south from Avebnr}^, and the distance from the 
centre of the circle to the centre of the mound is very 
nearly one Boman mile. Mucli discussion has taken place 
about the age and objc^ct of these constnictions, the most 
popular theory hitherto being that which ascribed them to 
the Druids, and thus got rid of historic difficulties by 
escaping into the region of the jirehistoric. Ilccently, Mr 
h^ergusson lias strenuously maintained that the larger circle, 
or Avebury jiroper, and Silbury Hill, commemorate the 
last of the twelve Arthurian battles, which was fought 
(520 A.T>.) at Badon Hill, a name which he identifies with 
VVaden Hill. 

A EH to. a town of Portugal, ])rovince of Beira, the seat 
of a bishopric and college. It has sardine, oyster, and 
lierring fislieries, as well as a thriving tmde in oil, salt, 
wine, and oranges. The haven is wide and deep. Popula- 
tion, 0150. Long. 8" 34' W., lat. 40” 40' N. 

AVELLA, a town of Italy, in the jirovinee of Principato 
Ulteriore, in a fine situation, and commanding most exten- 
sive pro.spects. It is distant about 20 miles from Naple,s, 
and contains 3714 inhabitants. Near it are the remains 
of the ancient Abella. 

AV ELLINO, a fortilied city of Italy, in the province of 
Priiicijiato Ulteriore, at the foot of Mount Vergine, and 28 
miles E. of Naples. It is the see of a bishop, and lias 
a cathedral, several jiarish churches, a royal college, &c., 
with manufactories of cloth, paper, maccaroiii, and .sausages, 
and extensive dye-works. It lia.s a consideralile trade in 
corn, chestnuts, and hazel-nnts. The city hu.s at vmious 
times sullbred severelv from earthquakes. Population, 
20,492. 

AVEMPACE. Abtt Bkkr Mohammed Ibn Jahya, siir- 
named Ibn Badja or Ibn Bayeg (/.e., son of the goldsmith), 
wJiose name has been corrupted by the Latins into Aveni- 
]»aee, Avenpace, or Ahen Pace, was the earlie,st and one of 
the most distinguished of tlie Arab idiilo.sophers in Spain. 
Almost nothing is known of the events in his life ; he was 
l)orn, probably at Saragossa, towards the close of the 11th 
century, and died at Fez in 1138 at a not very advanced 
age. Like most of tlie Arab j)hil()so|>hers, he was a physi- 
cian by profession, and he is also said to have been a man 
of wide general culture. He was a skilled musician, 
mathematician, astronomer, and poet, and though he is 
now known only tli rough liis nictajiliysical speculation.s, 
the.so do not seem to have been liis favourite studie.s. His 
writings, if we accept the rejiort of Oceibia, wore varied 
and numerous. Several treatises on logical subjects are 
mentioned by Casiri as still among the MSS. at the 
Escurial, and some smaller pieces are also found in other 
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libraries. The most important of his works is that noticed 
by Averroes, who promised a complete discussion of it, 
but unfortunately neither the treatise nor the exposition 
has come down to us. Our knowledge of it is almost 
entirely drawn from the notices given by Moses of 
Narbonne, a Jewish writer of the 14th century, in his 
commentary on the somewhat similar work of Ibn Tofail. 
The title of the work may be translated as the Regime or 
Conductof the understanding by tlmtthe organised 

system of rules, by obedience to which the individual may 
rise from the mere life of the senses to the perception of 
pure intelligible principles, and may participate in the 
divine thought which sustains the world. These rules for 
the individual are but the image or reflex of the political 
organisation of the perfect or ideal state ; and the man 
who strives to lead this life is called tlio solUarg^ not 
because he withdraws from society, but because, while in 
it, he remains a stranger to its ways, and guides liiinself 
by reference to a liighor state, an ideal society. Aveini)aco 
dues not develop at any length this curious I'latouic idea 
of the perfect state. His object is t(^ discover the liighest 
end of human life, and with this view he classifies the 
various activities of the human soul, njjects such as are 
material or animal, and then analyses tlie various spiritual 
forms to which the activities may be directed, lie points 
out the graduated scale of sucli forms, through whicli the 
soul may rise, and shows that none are liual or complete in 
themselves, exccjit the pure intelligible forms, the ideas of 
ideas. These the intellect can grasp, and in so doing it 
becomes wliat he calls inteUechis ac</ui mi as, and is in a 
measure divine. 'Jdiis self-consciousness of jmre reason is 
the highest object of liumiin activity, and is to be attained 
l>y the speculative luethod. The intellect has in itself 
power to know ultimate truth and intelligence, and iloes 
not require a mystical illumination as Algazali taught. 
Aveinpace’s principles, it is clear, lead directly to the 
Averroistic doctrine of tlie unity of inttdlect, but the 
obscurity and incoinpleteucss of the Ref/ 1 me do not permit 
us to judge liow far he antici[)ated the later thinker. (See 
Mu Ilk, Melanges de Phil. Jiuee et Arabe, pj). 38.‘l-410.) 

AVKNBRlKHdER, or Auenbuxtookii, LKoroLO, a. phy 
siciaii of Vienna, the discoverer of the imf>ortaiit mode ot 
investigfiting diseases of the chest and abdomen by auseul 
iaiion. His iiietliod was to apply the ear to the cliest, and 
to note the sounds it afforded on |)ercnssioii by the Jiand, 
or what is called iinnicdiai e auseidtation. His Latin trea- 
tise, Invent iivi novum e.e Pereusstone Thoracis Hnnmm 
intevni Pectoris Morbos deiegendi, published in l/Gl, 
excited little attention, until it was translated and illus- 
trated by Corvisart, in 1 808, when it soon led the waiy to 
Laentioc’s great improvement oi aiding the ear by the 
stethoscope, or mediate auscn/fation. The great value ot 
the method introduced by Avenbrugger, in the diagnosis 
of internal diseases, is now universally acknowledged. He 
was born at (Iriitz in 1722, and died in 1809. 

AVPINTINUB [JoTiANN Thuumayti], author of the 
Annals of Bavaria, was born in the year 146G at Abens- 
berg. lie studied first at Tngoldstadt, and afterwards in 
the university of Paris. In 1503 he firivately taught 
rhetoric and poetry at Vienna, and in L)07 Jie publicly 
taught Greek at Oacow, in Poland. In L>09 he read 
lectures on some of Cicero’s works at Ingoldstadt, anil in 
1512 was appointed preceptor to Prince Ludwig and Prince 
Ernst, sons of Albert the Wise, duko of Bavaria, mid 
travelled with the latter of these princes. After spending 
several years in the collection of materials ho undertook to 
write the Annates Boioruni^ or Annals of Bavaria, being 
encouraged by the dukes of that territory, who settled a 
pension upon him, and gave him hopes that they would 
defray the expenses of publication. Ho fini.shed, but dui 


not publish, Ids work in 1528, and in the following year 
he was imprisoned on suspicion of lieresy. He was soon 
released from confinement, but the iiidigidty he had suf- 
fered seriously affected him. He died in 1534 at Batisbou. 
His history, which has gained for him considerable repu- 
tation as a writer, was published, but with some important 
omissions, in 1554, by Ziegler, professor of poetry in the 
university of Ingoldstadt. These passages, which were 
adverse to the Roman Catholics, were all restored in the 
edition published at Basle in 1580, by Nicholas Chsner. 
Besides his other writings, Gesner attributes to him a 
curious work, entitled Numerandl per digltos maniisijue 
Veierurn Consuetud ines, 

AVENZOAR [Abu Mkuvvan Abiulmalec ibj^ Zoiir], 
an eminent Arabian physiciiiii, who nourished about tlie 
end of the 1 1th or beginning of the 12th century, was born 
at Seville, where lie exercised his profession with great 
reputation. His ancestors had been celebrated as physi- 
cians for several generations, and his son was afterwards 
lield by the Araliiaiis to be even more eminent in his pro- 
fession tlian Avenzoar liirnsifif. He was contemporary 
witJi Averroes, wlio, according to Leo Africaiiua, heard liis 
lectures and learned jdiysic of him. This seems jnobahle, 
because Averroes more than once gives Avenzoar very high 
and jiartly deserved jiraise, calling him admirable, glorious, 
tlie treasure of all knowledge, and the most sujireitie in 
jihysic from the time of Galen to his own. Avenzoar, not- 
withstaiuliiig, is by the generality of writers reckemed an 
empiric; but Dr J’reind observes that this character suits 
him less than any other of the Arabian physicians. Aven- 
zoar belonged, in many respect s. to the Dogmatists or 
Rational School, rather tliaii to the Enipiries, He was a 
great admirer of Galen ; and in his writings he protests 
emplmtically against (]uackery and the siqxirstitiouH reme- 
dies of the astrologers. He sliows no inconsiderable 
knowledue of anatomy in his remarkable descrijition of 
infiammation and aV)sce.ss of the Tiiediastiiiiim in his own 
jierson, and its diagnosis from common pleuritis as well us 
from abscess and dropsy of the pericardium. In cases of 
ohstniction or of palsy of the gullet, his three modes of 
treatment are ingenious. Ho proposes to support the 
strength by jdacing the })atierit in a tepiil bath of nutritions 
li(|uids, that might enter by cutaneous imbibition, but does 
not recomnieml this. He sjieaks more favourably of the 
introduction of food into the stomach by a silver tube ; and 
he strongly reconinieiids the use of nutritive eneniata. 
From his writings it would appear that the oitices of physi- 
cian, surgeon, and apotliecary were already considered as 
distinct profe.ssions. Ho wrote a book entitled The Method 
of Preparing Medicines and Diet, which was translated into 
Hebrew in the year 1 280, and thence into I.atin by Lara- 
viciiis, whose version, first printed at Venice 1490, has 
jKissed through several editions. 

AVERAGE, a term used in maritime commerce to 
signify damages or expenses resulting from the accidents 
of navigation. Average is either general or particular. 
(General average arises w’hen sacrifices liave lieen made, or 
expenditures incurred, for the pre.servation of the ship, 
cargo, and freight, from some peril of the sea, or from its 
effects. It imiiUes a suVisequent contribution, from all the 
jiarties concerned, rateably to the values of their respective 
interests, to make good the loss thus occasioned. Particular 
average signifies tlie damage or partial loss hajijiening to 
the ship, goods, or freight by some fortuitous or unavoidable 
accident. It is borne by the jiarties to whose jiroperty the 
misfortune happens, or by their insurers. Tlie term average 
originally meant what is now distiil^niished as geneml 
average; and the expression particular average,” although 
not strictly accurate, came to be afterwards used for the 
convenience of distinguishing those danuiges or partial 
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losses for which no general contribution could bo 
claimed. 

Although nothing can be more simple than the funda- 
in(3ntal principle of general average, that a loss incurred for 
the advantage of all the coadventurers should be made 
good by them all in equitable proj»ortion to their stakes 
in the adventure, the application of this principle to the 
varied and complicated cases wdiich occur in the course of 
maritime c<mimerce has given rise to many diversities of 
\isage at dillerent periods and in dilferent countries. It is 
soon discovered that the j>rinci]jIo cannot bo applied in any 
settled or consistent manner unless l)y tlie aid of rules of a 
toeliuical and sometinuis of a seemingly arbitrary characler. 
The distinctions on wliieh these rules turn are often very 
refined inde(3d. This is the chief reason wJiy no real pro- 
gress lias yet been iim<h3 towards an international system of 
general average, notwithstanding ret)eate(l conferences and 
other cH’orts l>y most competent representatives from 
dilferent coimtries, seeking to arrive at a common under- 
standing as a j)re]iminary basis for such a system. A 
brief summary only can l)e given liero of tlio rules which 
liavo been established in (Ireat Britain by usage, or by legal 
decisions, in coniu'ctiou with tlie subject. 

All geimral averago losses may bo divided into two 
j)rincii»al classes -(1), mcriftam of jiart of the cargo and 
froiglil, or of jiart of the shi]>, for the general safety ; (2), 
ej'train'dinary expmdtfwrH incurred with the same object. 
Wo sliall notice these in their order. 

When a i)urt- ol a cargo is thrown overboard {()v jettisoned , 
us it is termed) to save the sliij) from foundering in a storm, 
or to lloat her wlieii stranded, or to facilitate her escape from 
an enemy, the loss of the goods and of the freight attached 
to them must be made good by average contribution. But 
if goods jettisoned have been originally stowed on deck, no 
contribution can b(3 demanded for them, unless they are so 
carried according to the common usage and course of trade 
on the voyage for which they are sIiipiKul, or with the 
consent of all the parties concerned in the shi]) and cargo. 

If, instead of bising tlirown overboard, the goods are jmt 
into boats or lighters, and lost or damaged before reaching 
the shore, such loss is regarded as a virtual jettison, and 
gives a claim to average contribution. The same rule 
applies to damage (»ccasioned l)y the goods being ]>nt ashore 
on muddy ground, or wliere they cannot l)e kept in ordinary 
safesty. ]hit w’lieu tluj goods liave l)ccn conveyed to a 
pla(;e of ordinary sahity, tlaw cease to lie at tlie risk of the 
general interest ; and should tliey he damaged there by 
lire or otlier accidents the loss must he tiorne by the indi- 
vidual pro|irietors, or by th(*ir insurers. 

Damage done to tlu; cargo by dischaigiiig it at a ]»ort 
of refuge in the manner and under tin; eircmiisUinces 
customary at that j)ort, is not allowed as gmieral average. 
'Jliis rule covers tlie case of wastage, breakage, leakage, 
from handling the goods in tln> ordinary course of 
iliseliargiiig, wareliousing, and reshipping. 

If goods are tlirown overboard iVom having b(;come, 
through lieating or other cause; ])eculiar to their own con- 
dition, a source of special danger to tin; whole interest, the 
loss is not recoveraldc in general av(;rage. So, too, if a cargo 
is discliarged at a jiort of refuge; from elamage re^sulting from 
its own vice proprcy tht; ceists are cliai’geahle tei its owners. 

Tins loss of corn, salt, guano, or similar ge)e>ds, arising 
from tlienr being pum])eel U]i eir lialcel out witli tlie water 
in tin; vessel, is ue)t rocovei’able by average cemtriliu- 
tioM. The damage eloiie to tlie; cai'go by means of water 
thrown downi the hatches, or aehuitteel into the ship by 
scuttling her, for tllb purpeise of extinguisliing an accielental 
lire, was excludeel freini gemeral average by the usage e)f 
Lloyds u]) till 1873. Li tliat year the exmrts of Queen’s 
Bench and Exchee]uer Chamlier expressed a strong oinnion 


in connection with the case of Stewart v. the West India, 
and Pacific Steamship Conq>any, that such damage ought 
to bo made good by average contribution. The usage 
has now been altered accordingly. 

The amount of com|.»erisation to be made for goods 
siicrificed by general average acts is determined by the net 
market price they would have produced on arrival at the 
jHirt of destination had they not been sacrificed ; but 
under de<luction of the freight attaching to them (which is 
made good to the shijiowners), and of the charges for duties 
and landing expenses winch are siived. 

The general average acts next to b(3 considered are those 
which involve sacrifices of ])art of the s/dg or her mate7'ials. 

Tlie same jirinciples which regulate the case of goods 
thrown overboard apply also to the jettison of the shiji’s 
chains, anchors, hawsers, spars, boats, or other stores. But 
if wat(?r-<!asks are stowed on deck, or if cliains and hawsers, 
are carried on dec;k wlien the vessel is not near the land 
so as to render it necessary that they sliould be so carried, 
the loss arising from the jettison of these articles falls on 
the shipow'iier ; and if boats are jettisoned in consequence 
of their having been Viroken adrift from their fastenings 
on deck by the forcrc; of tlie s(;a, they are excluded from 
general average, and are charged to jiartieular average on 
the sliij). The daniage done to the shij) by cutting holes to 
eileet a jettison of tlie cargo, or to pour down water to 
a fire, or by scuttling lier for that purpose, is allowed as a 
geiieral average charge. Tlie daniage arising from cutting 
or knocking away a jiortion of tlie 8hi|>’s bulwarks in order 
to prevent the deck from being fkxKled in a storm, is com 
peiisated in the same manner. 

When sails or masts are cut away in order to riglit a 
shij> which has b(*on throw n on her beam-eials, or to [ire- 
vent her from driving on a l(‘e-shore, tlu; loss is made 
gocxl by avt;rag(; contribution ; but if tlie object in (rutting 
aw’ay a sail or sjiar be merely to save a mast, tlie loss is 
not iiuwhi good in general average. 

It frecjuently liajipens that masts or yards are sjiruiig 
and carried away by the foixre of tlie wind, and an; lelt 
entangled in the rigging, or hanging ovtrr the ship’s side 
in wdiat is ternied “a state of wreck ;” in these eirciini 
stances it becomes necurssary to cut them away, witli tlie 
sails and rigging attaclied, and to tlirow' the whole over 
board, otherwise they would inqiede tlie navigation, and 
endanger tlie sliip and cargo. On this ground it is held 
by some authorities tli.it the loss caused by the act of 
(rutting tJunn away should be made good hy average con- 
tribution. But this act is tlie direert consequence of the 
2 >revious accident, w liich jdaces these artickrs in a situation 
where it is iiiqiossibh; to save tlieni without iin])erilliiig 
the ship, caigo, and lives. Jt w'ould not be reasonable to 
imperil these for such a puqiose ; whence it f()llow^s that 
the displaced articles are already virtnaih/ lost by imrans 
of the original a(r(rid(‘nt, before the loss is actaal/i/ con- 
summated hy cutting them away. I’his loss is accordingly 
excluded, by the usage of this country, from average con- 
tribution. On the same jirinciple, no coiitrihntion can he 
d(;man(led for any articles wliicli an; sacrificed as liaving 
themselves become, through jnevious accidcnit, the irnim?- 
diiite cause of danger to the whole interest. 

The l(jss of sails or spars, in consecpience of carrying a 
jiress of canvas to avoid a lee-shore, or to escape from an 
enemy, is not the suliject of gem'ral average in this country ; 
neither is the .damage suffered by the sliiji from straming, 
under any such extraordinary jiress of sail. 

When anchors and cables are sli]i])ed from in order to 
work a v(\ssel off a lee-shore, or to avoid collision with 
another shij), the loss is made goexi by average contribu- 
tion ; but if the calile is sli{>ped in order that the vessel 
may join convoy, or because the anchor has become 
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booked to some object at the bottom and cannot be raised, 
the loss is borne by the shipowner. 

When sails, ropes, or other materials are cut up and 
used at sea for the purpose of stopping leaks or to rig 
jury-masts, or when the common benefit requires that they 
should be applied to some purpose for which they were not 
originally intended, the loss is made good in general 
average. The same rule applies to the case of hawsers, 
cables, anchors, sails, or boats, lost or damaged in attem|»t- 
ing to force off a stranded vessel from the shore. 

The damage sustained in defending a ship against a 
pirate or an enemy is not the subject of general average in 
this country ; it is treated as particular average on the ship. 

It has been much debated by writers on maritime law, 
whether the voluntary stranding of a ship, in order to pre- 
vent her from foundering, should be treated as a general 
or as a particular average loss. In the United States it 
has been settled, by judicial decision, that the loss in 
question constitutes a general average claim ; but the 
opposite doctrine is acted upon in the usage of Great 
Britain, and the point has never been decided by the 
courts of law. It appears to us that the argument greatly 
preponderates against the rule adopted in tlie United 
States, and in favour of the usage established in this 
country. The oidy reason for regarding this loss as the 
subject of general average is, that it originates in the inten- 
tional act of running the ship aground, fur the ])reservatioii, 
as far as possible, of the whole interest concerned. But it 
can seldom be known beforehand how the different interests 
at stake will be specially affected by the act in question; — 
whether, for instance, the damage to the cargo may not be 
more serious than the damage to the ship, or vice verm. 
Thus no particular part of the interest can be said to be 
intentionally sacrificed for the benefit of the whole ; the 
intention, indeed, is not to sacrifice any one ]>art, but to 
place the whole interest in a situation of less pouil than it 
would otherwise have been in. What jiarticular damages 
may thereafter ensue to eitlier ship or cargo W’ill depend, in 
each case, on a variety of circumstances entirely accidental 
in their character, and therefore in no |)roper sense the 
subject of previous intention. The same rule, therefore, 
whicli excludes from general average accidental damages iu 
all other cases, ought to exclude them in this case also. 
Moreover, when the alternatives are either that the vessel 
be left to founder, or that she be run ashore with a chance 
of preservation, there can really be no room for choice, or, 
at all events, the elements of will and intention are entirely 
subordinate in the part they must play under the pressure 
of the existing circumstances ; and in tliis view the 
stranding is as truly inevitable as if it had been caused by 
the force of the winds and waves alone. 

But, even were these reasons less weighty than it appears 
they are, a serious practical objection miglit be urged 
against the doctrine that voluntary stranding should be a 
general average loss, on the ground that it would iu most 
cases be impossible to distinguisli between the damages 
received by the ship and cargo prior to the stranding, and 
those sustained after or in consequence of it. It is needless 
to remark, that before a ship can be iu such imminent 
danger of foundering as to render it necessary to run her 
ashore, she must be presumed to have sustained a very 
considerable amount of damage ; and the probability is, 
that the cargo also will have suffered to a c()rreHj)onding 
extent. Up to this point these damages arc confessedly 
particular average ; and were it held that the damages 
after the stranding were the subject of general average, it 
would, of course, be necessary to distinguish the separate 
damages that belonged to each. But in every case these 
different damages would exist in varying proportions, yet 
always so incorporated together that justice could never 


have a more perplexing task than that of discriminating 
between them. No general rule could be applied that 
would meet the widely different circumstances of each 
particular case ; and the arbitrary method of adjustment 
that would alone be possible would doubtless give rise to 
endless dissatisfaction and dispute. On the ground of 
expediency, therefore, as well as on that of principle, the 
usage now established in this country ought to be main- 
tained, notwithstanding tlie high authorities by whom the 
opposite practice has been countenanced. 

The amount of general average losses on the ship is 
compensated by allowing to tlie owners the cost of repairs,, 
or of new materials in place of those sacrificed, subject ta 
tlie deduction of one-third for the difference of value 
lietween old and new ; but no deduction is made from the 
(•ost of new anchors, and only one-sixth is deducted from 
the cost of new chain cables. If the ship be on her first 
voyage (which is held to include the homeward as well aa 
tlie outward passage), the repairs and new materials are 
allowed ill full. 

We now ]>roceed to notice the second principal class of 
general average losses, consisting of extraordinary expendi- 
tures incurred with a view to the common benefit. 

WHien a ship is obliged to put into a port of refuge, in 
e<mscquence of damage received in the course of the voyage, 
tlie usage in this country is to allow as general average all 
the charges connected vvitli the entrance of the vessel into 
the port, and witli the landing and 'warehousing of the 
cargo, when this is necessary to admit of the shijf being 
repaired. Thus the exjienses of pilotage or other assist- 
ance into tlie port, the harbour dues, and similar charges, 
the costs of the ])rotest taken Iiy the master and crow, and 
of the survey lield to ascertain whether the cargo requires 
to be divScliarged, together with the charges for landing the 
cargo and conveying it to a warehouse or other place of 
safety, are all made good as general average. The costs 
of repairing the ship are cliarged to general average only 
ill so far as the rejiairs may refer to damages which are 
llieinselves the proper subject of general contribution. If 
the damages are of the nature of particular average, as is 
more usually the case, they are charged accordingly ; or 
if they proceed from “wear and tear,” they are stated 
against the shipowner. 

The warehouse rent for the cargo at a port of refuge, 
and any expenses connected with its preservation, form 
special charges against that particular interest, and are 
borne by the jiroprietors of the goods, or by their insurers. 
WHieii goods are insured “free from particular average, 
unless the ship be stranded,” it is necessary, if the ship has 
not been stranded, to distinguisli the charges for warehouse 
rent and fire insurance from tluKse incurred iu connection 
with the iireservatioii of tlie goods from the effects of 
damage, — the underwriters being liable for the former, but 
not for the hitter. 

The expenses of reshipping the cargo, and the pilotage, 
or other charges outwairh^ are Viorne by the freight. If 
tlie entire cargo cannot be taken on board again, from the 
want, at the port of refuge, of the usual facilities for stow- 
ing it, the loss or expenses resulting from the exclusion of 
])art of it are not treated, in this country, as the subject of 
general contribution. 

The wages and provisions of the master and crew during 
the jieriod of detention at a port of refuge are not admitted 
as a charge against general average, it Ixung held that the 
shipowner is bound to keep a competent crew on board the 
ship from the commencement to the end of the voyage at 
his own expense. ^ 

The charges for agency at a port of refuge are brought 
against the generaj average, even though they may have 
been originally made in the form of separate charges 
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against tlie nhii) and cargo respectively. Commiasions on 
money advanced, maritime interest on bottomry and 
respondentia^ and the loss on exchanges, <l’c., are appor- 
tioned relatively to the gross sums ex[>ended on behalf of 
the several int(?rests concerned. 

The exj)enses incurred in getting a stranded ship off the 
ground, the hire of extra hands to ])um[> a ship wliich has 
sprung a leak, and the sums awarded for salvage or for 
otiier services remlered to the slii[» and cargo under any 
extraordinary emergenci(‘s, are compensated by average 
contribution. JUit this rule applies only to the extraneoan 
assistiince that may have l>(.‘en obtained, the crew lieing 
bound to do tJieir utmost in the .sia-vice of the ship on all 
o(;casi(ins, with extra remuneration for wliat they might 
consider extraordinary exertions on their [)art. 

The (josts of reelaiining tln^ sliip and cargo after having 
beeii ca|>tured are. allou'ed as general average cdiarges ; 
and although ransom, to an (jneiiiy is prohii)ite<l in this 
country by legal (*nactnient, it seems that this does not 
a|)ply to the case of money or goods given up by way of 
composition to pirates for the lilua’ation of the ship and 
cargo, and that this would also form a subject of average 
contribution. 

VVlnm th(? shij) and cargo arrive at tlie j)oit of destination 
it is unne(u*ssary, in ordinary cases, to distinguisli, in the 
adjustmimt of the general average, V)etween the loss(‘s 
wliich have arisen from saerijires and those wliich have 
resulted from expenditui'cs for the common benefit, lint 
if the ship and cargo should lie lost before reaching their 
destination, no contribution is due for the goods or 8hi[>'s 
materials which may have been .sac?'i/lmi at a former stage 
of the voyage?, the owners of th(*se lieing in no worse posi- 
tion than any of their coad ventures. On the other hand, 
it is evident that when money has been expended for the 
common benefit, the siibsinjiient loss of tin? slii[) and cargo 
slioiild not affect tbe riglit of tin? pru ty wlio has made the 
advaiKH} to I’ecover it in full from all tin? ])arties for wdiose 
advantage it was originally niach'. liern^e, wliile sacrifiees 
are made good only in tbe event of the sbi[) and cargo 
being ultimatiily saved, expenditures must be reimbursed 
wlu’ther the shiji and c.argo lie evcmtmilly saved or lost ; 
and tlie coiitrihutiou for these exjioiiditures must be 
regulated liy the valiu's of the sliip, cargo, and freight as 
they stood at tiu? time Avlieii the adxaiices were made. 

If, lunvciver, tlie mon(*y re<|iured for avenigc expendi- 
tures has been raiscMl liy means of bottomry, and the shi]) 
be lost before eomjileting the voyage?, tliere can be no 
claim for reiinbuisemeiit, — tlie risk lieing assumeel by the 
bottomry lender in (ainsideratioii of the premium he receives 
on the sum advanced. AVheu there is no bottomry, it 
is a usual jiractice', but not an iiivarialilc rule, to insure 
the ave*rage elisburseuieuts by a s})eeial ixilicy. When 
this has lieen done, and wlieu the amount has been 
rccovertHl on the subseejueut loss of the sliip, it cannot lie 
again clainuMl from the individuals who would otherwise 
have lieeu liabli*. JUit if the exjieiiditures are not insured, 
either by n bottomry contract, or by a spei'ial policy, and 
if the ship and cargo be totally lost in the subsequent 
course of llie voyage, the parties for whose beuetit tbe 
expenditures Avere incurred must reimbursi? them on the 
principles already explained. Tliese parties, howT-ver, 
have n'c.ourse on their original iu.sur(?rs, not only for the 
tobil loss of the interests insured, but also for the previous 
cxpi>n(litures, although the insurers may thus be called on 
to pay a larger sum than the amount of the insurance. 

The contribution for general average losses is regulated 
by the values of Hie res])ective interests for the benefit of 
which they Avere incurred. The yiraetical rule adopted, in 
all ordinary cases, is to estimate the shi]), cargo, and 
freight at their 7iet values to their owners, in the? state in 


which they arrive at the port of destination, hut including 
m these values the sums made good for sacrifices^ and to 
assess the contribution accordingly. The necessity for 
including the amount of compensation made for sacrifices 
in the valuations on wliich the contribution is charged, 
arises from the princijile tliat all tlie parties interested in 
the adventure should bear the ultimate loss in exact pro- 
portion to tlieir respective interests, which AA^ould not be the 
case if the owners of the articles sacriliced were to recover 
their full value without being themselves assessed for the 
loss thereon in the same manner as their coadventurers. 

Th(j contributory value of the ship is accordingly her 
actual value to her owner in the sbite in Avhich she arrives, 
whether damaged or otlieiwise, including the sum made 
gornl in the general average for any sacrifices which may 
iiave been made of part of the shiji or her materials. 

The value of the cargo for contribution is its net 
market value on arrival, after deducting the charges 
incurred for freiglit, duty, and landing expenses, but 
Avitliout deducting the costs of insurance or commission. 
If goods lie damaged, they contribute only according to 
their deteriorated valiu? ; and if sjiecial charges have been 
incurred on tlie cargo at a port of refuge (as for Avareliouse 
rent, t^c.), the amount of these charges is deducted. The 
sum charged to general average for goods sacrificed is of 
course added to tlie valuation. All goods carried in tlu? 
shiji for the purposes of traffic must lie included in the 
A'aluatiori of the carg^i; but tlie Avearing aj)pan?l, or personal 
effects, of the passengers and creAV are exempted from 
contributi(»u. 

'J’ln? value of the freight for contribution is the sum 
rcc(?ived by tlie shi|ioAvner on the compI(?tion of tlie voyagt? 
for the carriage of the cargo, after deducting from that 
sum the wages reckoned as from the date of the casualty, 
the port charges at the jilace of destination, and the special 
charges against the freight which may have b(?en incurred 
at a port of rt?fuge, consisting of the costs of reshiiipiiig the 
cargo, and of oiitw^ard pilotage, &c. I’lie iirovisious foi’ 
the voyage are not dediuded, as these are held to have 
formed part of the original value of tin? ship. If the freight 
lias been jiaitl in sulA^auce, it forms part of the value of the 
goods, arid, consequently, does not contribute as a separate 
interest. When a sum has been advanced on account of 
freight, suliject to insurance, it must be distinguished from 
the iiortion of the freight Avhich remains at tlie shipoAvner^s 
risk, and be cliarged separati?ly for its rateable contribution ; 
and the freight so advanced is not subject to deduction for 
wages, &c., this deduction being made only from the freight 
at risk. It has been decided that, when a vessel has been 
originally chartered for a doulile voyage, the Avhole freight 
to be earned under tlie charter-|)arty must contribute at its 
net Aulue, after deducting the Avages and other charges 
Avhich must be incurred in earning it. The effect of this 
rule is to render tlio freight attaching to the retiini voyage, 
as AV(?1I as that attaching to the voyagi? outwai'ds, liable to 
contribute for average losses arising in the course of the 
outward passage, -a result tlu? equity of Avhich is not 
ahvays very apparent. 

An acViustmeiit of general average made at any foreign 
])ort A\diere the voyage may terminate, if proved to be in 
conformity with the laAv and usage of the country to which 
such foreign port belongs, is binding on all the parties 
interested as coad venturers, although they may lx? subjects 
of this country, and although the adjustment may be made 
on princi}ile8 different from those sanctioned by the laws or 
usages of Britain. Tlie reason for this rule is, that the 
jiarties engaging in the adventure are held to assent to 
the krioAvn maritime usage according to which general 
average is adjustcid on the arrival of the ship and goods at 
the port of destination. 
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The subject of general average is only incidentally con- 
nected with that of marine insurance, being itself a distinct 
branch of maritime law. But the subject of particular 
average arises directly out of the contract of insurance, and 
will therefore be best considered in connection with it. 
(See Insurance.) 

For further information with respect to the subject of 
average, the reader is referred to the famous work of M. 
Valin, Covimentaire snr VOrdonnance de 1G81, t. ii. p. 
147-198, ed. 17G0 j to Emerigoii, Traite des Assuramrs, 
t. i. pp. 598-G74 ; Arnould on //isanmce ; and the 

treatises on Avtraye of 8teveiis, Benecke, Baily, Hopkins, 
and Lowndes. (j, 

AVERNUS, a lake of Campania in Italy, near Baifu, 
occupying the crater of an extinct volcano, and about a 
mile and a half in circumference. From the gloomy liorror 
of its surroundings, and the mejdiitic character of its exhala- 
tions, it was regarded by ancient superstition as an entrancii 
to the infernal regions. It was especially dedicated to 
Proserpine, and an oracle was maintained on tlie spot. In 
214 B.C., Hannibal with liis army visited the shrine, but 
not so much, according to IMiny, for purposes of piety, as in 
hope of surprising the garrison of Puteoli. By some critics 
the Oimmerians of Homer were sup|)osed to have been the 
inhabitants of this locality, and Virgil in his yEneid ado])ted 
the popular oiiinions in regard to it. Originally there seems 
to have been no outlet to the lake, but Agrij)pa ojiencd a 
passage to the Lucrine, and turned this “ mouth of hell ” 
into a harbour for ships. The channel, however, appears 
to have become obstructed at a later period. In the reign 
of Nero it was proposed to construct a ship-canal from the 
Tiber through A veriius to the (lulf of Bairn, but the works 
were hardly commenced. The plan of connecting the lake 
with the Gulf of Baia^ was brought forward as late as 
1858, but onl}^ to be abandoned. The La<jo d' Averno is 
now greatly frequented by foreign tourists, who are .shown 
what pass for the Sibyl’s (jlrotto, the 8il>yrs Bath, and 
the entrance to the infernal regions, as well as the tunnel 
from Curna?,, and ruins variously identified as belonging to 
a temple or a bathing-place. 

AVEllllOES, known among his own j)eo{)le as Abill- 
Walid Mohammed Ibii Ahmed Ibn-Mohamined lnN-lvo.sHD, 
the kadi, was born at Cordova in 1126, and died at Manx^co 
in 1198. His early life was occupied in mastering tlie 
curriculum of theology, jurisprudence, mathematics, 
medicine, and |>hilosophy, under the approved teachers of 
the time. The years of his prime were a disastrous era for 
Mahometan 8|)ain, where almost every city had its own 
petty king, whilst the Cliristian ]>rinces .swe[>t the land in 
constant inroad.s. But with the advent of the Alniohades, 
the enthusiasm which the dessert tribes had awakened, 
whilst it revived religious life and intensified the ol>servanee 
of the holy law within the realm, served at the same time 
to reunite the forces of Andalusia, and inflicted deci.sive 
defeats on the chiefs of the Christian North. For the last 
time before its final extinction the Moslem cali]>hate in 
Spain displayed a splendour which seemed to rival the 
ancient glories of the Ommiade court. Great mosques 
arose ; schools and colleges were founded ; hosjatals, and 
other useful and beneficent constructions, jjroceeded from 
the public zeal of the sovereign ; and under the patronage 
of tw^o liberal rulers, Jusuf and Jakhb, science and 
philosophy flourished apace. It was Ibn-Tofail ( Abubacer), 
the philosophic vizier of Jusuf, who introduced Averroes 
to that prince, and Avenzoar (Ibn-Zohr), the greatest of 
Moslem physicians, was his friend. Averroes, who w^as 
versed in the Malekite system of law, wa.s made kadi of 
Seville (1169), and in similar appointments the next twenty- 
five years of his life were passed. We find him at different 
periods in Seville, Cordova, and Marocco, probably follow- 


ing the court of Jusuf Alinansur, who took pleasure in 
engaging him in discussions on the theories of philosoj)hy 
and their bearings on the faith of Islam. But science and 
free thought then, as now, in Islam, depended almost solely 
on the tastes of the wealtliy and tlie favour of tlie monarch. 
The ignorant fanaticism of the inultitude viewed speculative 
studies with deep dislike and distrust, and deemed any one 
a Zendik (infidel) who did not rest content with the natural 
science of the Koran. These snioiihiering liatreds burst 
into open flame about the year 1 1 95. Whether, ay one story 
ran, he liad failed in conversation and in his Mritings to 
pay the customary deference to the emir, or a court intrigue 
had changed the policy of tlie moment, at any rate 
Averroes was accused of heretical opinions and jmrsiiits, 
stripjied of his honours, and banished to a place near 
Cordova, where his actions were clo.sely watched. Tales have 
been told of the insults lie had to sufter from a bigoted 
poiiulace. At the same time eflbrts were made to stamp 
out all lilieral culture in Andalusia, so far as it went 
beyond the little medicine, arithmetic, and a.stroi)omy 
recjuired for practical life. But the storm soon passed, 
wlien the transient pa.ssion of the people had been satisfied, 
and Averroes for a brief period survived his re.storation to 
honour. He died in the year before his patron Alniansur, 
with whom (in 1199) the political power of tlie Mo.sleiii8 
came to an end, as did the culture of liberal science with 
Averroe.s. The jiliilosopher left several sons, some of whom 
became jurists like Averroes’s grandfather. One of them 
has left an e.ssay, expounding his father’s theory of the 
intellect. The personal character of Averroes is kmmn to 
us oidy in a general way, and as we can gjither it from his 
writings. His clear, exhaustive, and dignified style of 
treatment evidences the rectitude and nobility of the man. 
In the histories of his own nation he has little jilace; the 
renown which spread in his lifetime to the East ceased with 
his death, and he left no school. Yet, from a note in a 
manuscript, we know that lie had intelligent readers in 
8|)aiii more than a century afterwards. His historic fame 
came from tlie Christian 8c))oolmen, whom he almost 
initiated into the system of Aristotle, and who, but vaguely 
discerning the exjKisitors who preceded, admired in his 
commentaries the accumulated results of two centuries of 
labours. 

Fur Aristotle the reverence of Averroes was unbounded, 
and to expound him was his chosen task. The uncritical 
leceptivity of his age, the defects of the Arabic versions, 
the emphatic theism of liis creed, and the rationalising 
my.sticisMi of some Oriental thought, may have sometimes 
led him astray, and given prominence to the less obvious 
features of Aristotelian ism. But in his conce])tion of the 
relation between philosophy and religion, Averroes had a 
light wliich the Latins were without. 'I'lie science, falsely 
so called, of the several theological schools, their groundless 
distinctions and sophistical denionstration.s, he regarded as 
the great source of lieresy and scepticism. The allegorical 
interpretations and meta]>hysics which had been imported 
into religion had taken men’s minds away from the plain 
sense of the Koran, and destroyed tlie force of those appeals 
which had been spoken to the hearts and understandings 
of our common humanity, not to the wisdom of the “ peo[)le 
of demonstration.” God had declared a truth meet for all 
men, which needed no intellectual superiority to understand, 
in a tongue which each human soul could apprehend 
according to its powers and feelings. Accordingly, the 
expositors of religious metaphysics, Algazali included, are 
the enemies of true religion, because they make it a mere 
matter of syllogism. Averroes niaii^ains that a return 
must be made to the words and teaching of the prophet ; 
that science must not expend itself in dogmatising on the 
metaphysical consequences of fragments of doctrine for 
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popular acceptance, but must proceed to reflect upon and 
•exauiino the existing things of the world. Averroes, at 
the same time, condemns the attempts of those who tried 
to give demonstrative science where the mind Avas not 
caj)able of more than rhetoric : they harm religion by their 
mere negations, destroying an old sensuous creed, but can- 
not build up a higher and intellectual faith. 

In this spirit Averroes does not allow the hincied needs 
of theological reasoning to interfere with his study of 
Aristotle, whom he 8iini>ly intei'iirets as a truth-seeker. 
"J’he points by wliich ho told on Europe w'ere all implicit in 
Aristotle, but AviUToes set in relief wliat the original had 
left ol>scure, and emphasised things wliich the (.'hristian 
theologian jjassed liy or misconceived. Thus Averroes 
liad a <loul>lc elTect. lie was the great intor|>reter <jf 
Aristotle to the lat(>r Stdioohnen, worthy of a ])lace, 
aecordiiig to J laiite, beside, the glorious sages of the heathen 
world. On tlie <jther hand, he eanie to n^present those 
.as[»ects of i’cripatetieism most alien to tlie s|)irit of 
(diristiaidoni ; and the deeply-religious Moslein gave liis 
name to tla^ aiiti-sacerdotal Jiarty, to the materialists, 
sceptics, and atheists, who defied or undermined the 
dominant Isdiefs of tlie chureh. 

On thi‘e(5 points Averroes, like other Moslem thinkers, 
came sjHvially into relation, nial or su|)j)ostHi, with the 
religious creed, viz., the ereatiou of the wwld, the divine 
knowl(M]ge of ])articular things, and the future of the human 
soul. Hut the (collision wm rather with the laboured 
mtioi’iuations by wliicli the Asliarito and Motazelite 
theologians aiuKHl at rationalising dogma than with the 
doctrine of religion in its sini|»licity. 'J'ru(‘ phil(>soj>hy is 
the foster sister of religion, but is the critic of selmlastic 
subthdies. In regard to the setumd charge*, Aven’oc's 
himself remarks that jdiilosophy only ]»r<>tests against 
reducing tlie divine to tlie level of the created mind. But 
the real grandeuir of AveiToes is s(H*u in his resedutei ]iro- 
secution of tlie stand-point of science in matters of this 
world, and in his r(M!ognitioii that redigioii is not a branch 
of know'ledge to be reduced to ju’oposilions and systems of 
(lognifi, but a jiersonal arid inward jK)Vv<*r, an individual 
truth which sfamls distinct from, but not contradictory to, 
the uiiiversaliti(\s of scieuititic law. In his science ho 
followed tlui (Iree'ks, and to tlie Schoedmeii he and his 
compatriots rightly senmuMl j»hiloso]»hers of the ancient 
w^orld. He maintained alike! the claim of demonstrative 
science w’itli its g(*iieraliti(!s for the f(?w who could live! in 
that ethere*al WMirlel, and the e*laim e.>f religieai for all, — the 
(!ommon life eif t*ae'h send as an iiielividual and peyrsonal 
consciousiie'ss. But theology, or the mixture! of the two, 
ho rcgardenl as a soure'c of evil to heith fostering the 
vain belief in a liostility ef jdiilosejpheTs to rtdigioii, and 
meanwhile c.eirniptiiig religiem by a pseudo-seieii(*e. A 
stand-point like this w as the very aiititliosis of sedielasticism ; 
it was tlie aritieijatioii eif an aelee]uato vie'w wliieli modern 
s[)ecuhition has selele>m oxliibiteHl. 

The latent neimiualism of Aristeitle only came gradually 
to be emiduisiseei through the* jirominence wdiich Chris- 
tianity gave te) the individual life, and, ajiart freim juissiiig 
notices as in Abelarel, first found cle*ar enunciation in the 
school of I)ims Se'otus. The Arabians, on the contrary, 
omidiasised tlie iehnilist asjiect which luiel be!en adopteul and 
|)romoteel by the Neo-Blatonist commentators. Hence, to 
Averroes the. eternity of the world finds its true expression 
in the eternity of Cod. Tlie ceaseless movement of 
growth and ehaiige, wliich ])resonts matter in form after 
form as a continual search after a. finality which in time 
and movement is %)t, and cannot be reached, represents 
only the a8])ect the world shows to the physicist and to 
the senses. In the eye of reason the full fruition of this 
desired finality is already and ahvays attained ; the 


actualisation, invisible to the senses, is achieved now and 
ever, and is thus beyond the element of time. This tran- 
scendent or abstract being is that which the world of nature 
is always seeking. He is thought or intellect, the actuality, 
of which movement is but the fragmentary attainment in 
successive instants of time. Such a mind is not in the 
theological sense a creator, yet the onward movement is 
not the same as wliat sonic modern thinkers seem to mean 
by dcveloiiment. For the jierfect and absolute, the con- 
summation of moveinent is not generated at any jHiint in 
the process ; it is an ideal end, w^iiich guides the operations 
of nature, and does not wait upon them for its achieve- 
ment. Cod is the unchanging essence of the movement, 
and therefore its eternal cause. 

A sjiecial a|)})lication of this relation between the iirior 
jKjrfect, and the inijierfec't, which it influences, is found in 
the doctrine of the connection of the abstract (transcendent) 
intellect with man. This transcendent mind is sometimes 
connected witli thf! moon, according to tlu! theory of Aris- 
totle, wlio assigned an iniperishalile matter to the sphere 
beyond the sublunary, and in general looked upon the 
celestial orbs as living and intelligent. 8uch an intellect, 
named active or ]iroductive, as being the author of tlu! 
develot>mcut of reason in man, is the permanent, eternal 
thought, wliicli is the truth of the cosmic and physical 
movement. It is in man that the jihysical or sensible 
passes most evidently into the metaphysical and rittional. 
Ifiuuaiiity is the chosen vessel in wliich the light of the 
intellect is revealed ; and so long as mankind lasts there 
must alw'ays be some individuals destined to receive this 
light. “There must of necessity alw'ays be some philo- 
sojlier in the ra(!e of man.^^ What seems from the material 
]>oint of view to be tlu! a(!(iuisition of learning, study, and 
a. moral life, is from tlie higher jHjint of view' the manifes- 
tation of the transcendent intelleet in tlie individual. The 
preptu'ation of the heart and faculties gives rise to a series 
of grades betw'eeii the original juiMlisjuisition and the full 
acquisition of actual intellect. These grades in tlie main 
resemble those given l>v Avicenna. But beyond these, 
Averroes claims as the liighest bliss of the soul a union in 
this life w ith the actual inti!llect. Tlie intellect, therefore, 
is one and continuous in all individuals, who ditrer only in 
the degree which their illuniination has attained. Such 
was the Averroist doctrine of the unity of intellect — the 
eternal and universal natiiie of true intellectual life. By 
his interpreters it was transfornu!!! into a theory of one soul 
(!ommon to all mankind, and wdien thus cornqited conllictod 
not unreasonably with the doirtrines of a future lif(!, eom- 
mon to Islam and (JhristeiMlom. 

Averroes, rejected by his Moslem eountryinen, found a 
hearing among the Jew^s, to whom Maiinonides had sliow^n 
the free jiatlis of Greek sjieculation. In the cities of 
Languedoc and Provence, to which they had lieeii driven 
by Spanish fanaticism, the Jew s no longer used the learned 
Arabic, and translations of the w'orks of Averroes became 
necessary. His writings became the text-book of Levi lien 
Gerson at Perjiignan, and of Moses of Karbonne. Mean- 
w^hile, before 1250, Averroes became accessible to the Latin 
Schoolmen by means of versions, aciiredited by the names 
of Michael Scot and others. William of Auvergne is the 
first Schoolman who criticises tlK! doctrines of Averroes, 
not, ho’wever, by name. Alhcu'tns Magnus and St Thomas 
devote special treatises to an examination of the Averroist 
theory of the unity of intellect, wliich they labour to 
confute in order to establish the orthodoxy of Aristotle. 
But as early as A']gidius Ilomanus (1217-1310), Averroes 
had l>een stamped as the patron of indifference to theolo- 
gical dogmas, and credited with the emancipation which 
was equally due to wider experience and the lessons of the 
Crusades. There hud never been an absence of protest 
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Against the hierarchical doctrine. Berengar had struggled 
in that interest, and with Abelard, in the 12th century, 
the revolt against authority in belief grew loud. The 
•dialogue between a Christian, a Jew, and a philosopher 
suggested a comparative eatiinate of religions, and placed 
the natural religion of the moral law above all jmsitive 
revelations. Nihilists and naturalists, who deified logic 
and science at the expense of faith, were not U!dvnown"at 
Paris in the days of John of 8alisbury. In such a critical 
generation the words of Averroisni found willing oars, 
and pupils who outran their teacher. Paris became the 
centre of a sceptical society, which the decrees of bishops 
and councils, and the enthusiasm of the ortliodox doctors 
and kniglit-errants of Catholicism, were ])owerless to ex- 
tinguish. At Oxford Avcrroes told more as the great 
•commentator. In the days of Koger Bacon he had become 
an authority. Bacon, ])lacing him beside Aristotle and 
Avicenna, recommends the study of Arabic as the only way 
of getting the knowledge which bad versions made almost 
hopeless ; and the student of the present day might echo 
his remark. In Duns Scotus, Avcrroes and Aristotle are 
the unequalled masters of the science of proof ; and he 
}>ronounces distinctly the 8ei>aratioii between ("atholic and 
phil() 80 [)hical truth, wdiicli became the watchword of Aver- 
roism. By tho 14 th century Averroism was the common 
leaven of ])lnlosophy ; John Baconilior])e is tlie chief of 
Averroists, and Walter Burley has similar tendencie.s. 

I^Ieanwliile Averroism had, in tlie eye of the great 
Dominican scliotJ, come to be regarded as the arch-oneiny 
of the truth. When Frederick II. consulted a ^foslcm 
free-thinker on the mysteries of the faith, when the phrase 
or legend of tlie “Three Impostors” jirescnted in its most 
olfonsivo form the scientific survey of the thrc^e laws of 
Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, and when the characteristic 
doctrines of Averroes were misunderstood, it sotm followed 
that lii^ name became the liaclge of the scotTer and tlie 
><ceptie. What had begun with the subtle disjuites of tlie 
universities of Paris, went on to the materialist teachers in 
the medical scliools and the sceptical men of tlie world in 
the cities of Northern Italy. 'Ihe jiatricians of Venice and 
the lecturers of Padua made Av(‘rroism synonymous with 
doubt and criticism iii theology, and with sarcasm against 
the liierarchy. Petrai'ch, vexed by tlie arrogaiice and over- 
relinements of tlnur argiumintation, ainl by the bai-barisin 
of their w^ords, refu.ses to believe that any good tiling can 
eome out of Araliia, and sjieaks of Averroes as a mad dog 
barking against the church. In works of eoiiteniporary 
art Averroes is at one time the comrade of iMahoniet and 
Antichrist j at another he lies with Arias and Babellins, 
vanquished by the lance of 8t 14ioma.s. 

It was in the universities of North Italy ilia t Averroism 
finally settled, and there for three ceiituric's it continued as 
a stronghold of Bcholasticism to resist the efforts of revived 
antiquity and of advancing science. Padua became the 
seat of Averroist Aristotelianism ; and, lien I’adna was 
conquered by Venice in 1405, the printers of the republic 
s|»read abroad the teachingof the ])rofessors iu theuuivi*rsity. 
As early as 1300, at IWlua, IVitrus Aponensis, a notable 
expositor of iiiedical theories, had betrayed a heterodoxy 
in faith ; and John of Jandiin, one of the jiamphleteers 
on the side of Lewis of Bavaria, was a keen follower of 
Averroes, whom he styles a “perfect and most glorious 
physicist.” Urbanus of Bologna, Paul of Venice (d, 
1428), and Cajetauus de Thienis (1387-1 4(15), e.stab]ished 
by their lectures and their discussions the authority of 
Averroes ; and a long list of manuscripts rests in the 
libraries of Lombardy to witness the diligence of these 
writers and their successors. Even a lady of Venice, 
Cassandra Fedele, in 1480, gained her laurels in defence 
of Averroist theses. 


ROES 

With Poniponatius, in 1495, a brilliant epoch began for 
the school of Padua. Questions of permanent and present 
interest took the place of outworn scholastic jiroblems. 
TJie disputants ranged themselves under the rival commen- 
tators, Alexander and Averroes ; and the immortality of 
the soul became the battle-ground of the two parties. 
J\)inponatin.s defended the Alexandrist doi'trine of tlu utter 
mortality of the soul, whilst Augustinus Nijihus, the Aver- 
roist, was entrusted by Leo X. with tin* bisk of defending 
tho Catholic doctrine. The jiarties seemed to have changed 
when Averroism thus took the side of the church ; but the 
change was proliably due to compulsion. Niphus had 
edited the works of Averroes (1 495-7) ; but his ext>ressions 
gave offence to the dominant theologians, and he had to 
.save hiinsc'lf by distinguishing his jicrsoiial faith from his 
islitorial cajiacity. Acliilliiii, the ]>ersistciit philosojihical 
adversary of Poniponatius both at Padua and subseipiently 
at Bologna, attcmjited, along wuth otlicr iiuxlerate luit not 
brilliant Avf'rroists, to aecoinmodato their philoso|)hical 
tlieory with the requirements of C^itholieisrn. It \vas this 
comparativt4y mild Averroism, reduciHl to tho merely ex- 
]>lanatory activity of a commentator, wJiicli continued to 
hv the otlicial dogma at I'adua during the IGth century. 
Its typical rcjiresentative is Marc-Antonio Ziimira (d. 1552), 
the author of a reconciliation bctwixui the tenets of Averroes 
and tlio.se of Aristotle. 

Meaiiwliile, in 1197, Aristotle was for the fii’st time 
expoumliMi in (jreek at I’adua. Plato had long Ixyeu the 
favourite stmly at J'4or(*n(‘e ; and Ifumanists, like Emsmu.s, 
Ludovicus Vives, and Nizoliiis, enamoured of the popular 
]4iiloso]>hy of Ciixjro and Quintilian, poured out the vials 
of their contempt on scholastic barbarism w ith its “ impious 
and tlirice-aecursed Averroes.” The editors of Averroes 
complain that tlie po|>ular taste laid forsaken them for the 
Creek. Nevertheless, while Fallopius, Vesalius, and 
Calileo were claiming attrition to their discoveries, the 
JVofessors Zabandla, l’i(;(M>lomini, Pendasio, and (h'emonini 
continued the traditions of Averroism, not without changes 
and ailditions. Cremoiiini, the last of them, died in 1G31, 
after lecturing twelve years at Ferrara, and forty at Padua. 
Tlie legend wliicli tells that he laid aside liis telescope 
rather than se(^ Jupiter’s moons, which Galileo had dis- 
coviTcd, is a paralde of the fall of scholastic Averroism. 
Mediievalisin, with its mis(*oiistruetioM of Averroes, peri.shed 
because it would not see that the interjiretation of the past 
calls for the ripest knowledge of all discoveries in the 
present. 

Th(’ literary works of Avrrroos inelude treatises on jurisju’udciice, 
asLroiioiny, inedieine, and nhilosopliy. In 1859, a work 
of Avcrroes was for the first time pulJislied in Aiulnc by the Bava- 
rian Aeademy, andaderinau translation appeared in 1875 by tho 
etlitor, J. Midler. It is a treatise eiititbid PhUusophy and 
and, with the exception of a (leniiaii version of tlio essay on the 
eonjunetbm of the iiitj;lh*ct with man, is tho lirst translation which 
enables the iioii-Seniitic scholar to form any iidecjuatc idea of Aver- 
rocH. The Lat in translations of most of las works are baiburons and 
ohH(uir(*, A great part of Ids writings, ])artieularly on jiirisprudeiico 
and jistronomy, as as essays on special logical sulijects, jaolego- 
Tnena to philosophy, entieisms on Avicenna and Allarabius, remain 
in maimscript in the Escorial and other lilnaries. The Latin 
(•ditioiis of his medical works inclrnh? the CuUiyct (/.r., KuIIij^yat, 
or Kimimary), a r^iuii4 of imMlic'al sc’ienoc, and u comiiuintaiy on 
Avicenna’s poem on medicine ; but Averroes, in medical renown, 
always stood far inferior to Avicenna. The Latin editions of his 
pldlosojihieal works comjirise the CmmnentarieH on tho 

JJeHfruHio IkHtrucUoniH (against Algazali), the Dc Suhnlantia OrbiSf 
and a doidile treatise De Animm Jimlitudine. The Commentaries of 
Averroes fall under three lieads: — the larger eommentaricH, iinvldch a 
jMiragraph is quot(*d at large, and its elaiises exjtounded one by one ; 
the medium commentaries, wldcli cite only llie fn*st words of a 
section ; and the paraphrases or analyses, treaty's on the sulyects of 
the Aristotelian books. The larger coninieiitary was an innovation 
of Averroes ; for Avicenna, copied by Albertus lilagnus, gave under 
the rubrics furnished by Aristotle works in which, tliongh tho 
materials were borrowed, the giouiiiiig was his own. The great 
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cxint only for the FonUrior Analytics^ Physu^n^ I>e 
Cnio, Ik. Aniuuiy iind MfittiphyaicM. On tlie IliHtory of Aninuds no 
eoniriientttry iit all exintH, and Plate’s Jlepublic is substituted for 
the then iiiaceesHible FolUuiH, The Latin editions of these works 
bf'tween 14H0 and 1580 numl>er about 100, The first a|>|)oared at 
Padua, 147*2 ; about fifty were publislusd at Venice, the best know'ii 
bein/^ that l)y the Juntes (lf»r)2-’ii), in ten voIuijich folio. 

Hee littnan, A verrors et VAverroutmc ; Munk, 418 -458 ; 

M tiller’s (lerman tranHlation, JIiiloHiyjhic und Theolot/Uy MUnchen, 
1875; Htiiekl, Fhil, d. MitUlaUrr^^^ ii. 07 *1*24 ; Averroes (Vater und 
*Soini), l)rv,i Ahkwmll, iihrr d. CoujunilUrn d. «qmratrn. lutdler/s mil 

d. McnsrJien., translated into (lernian from the Arabic versifni of 

Sam. ibn-Tibbon, by lJr.l. Hercz, Perlin, ]8(j0. (W. W.) 

AVJ5I18A, a tciAvn of Italy, jtroviiico of Term di Lavoro, 
situated in a Leautiful plain covered with oraiige-groveH 
and viiieyardH, al>out midway ladwtHui Na])le.s and Capua. 
It iw the H(;at of a wealthy l)islio|)ric, and its foundling 
liospiUil and lunatic aHylum, the latter founded by Murat, 
are very celebratiid. Aversa owed its origin to the Nor- 
mans, and dates from lO.’K), tlie peOple of the ancient city 
of Atcilla ladug transported thither. Poinxlation, 21,176. 

AVP]SNK8, a town r)f France, in the department of 
Nord, situated in a bu tih? district on the Greater Hel])e. 
It is generally well built, und is fortified on Vauban’s 
system. Its j)rincij)al building is tlie cathedral, surmounted 
by a tower .‘h’lO bust high, wdiich is raised on four columns, 
and has a line chime. It is the seat of a sub-[)refect, and 
has a tribunal of primary jurisdic.tion, an agricultural 
soci(!ty, ami a communal college. The principal manu- 
factures are liosic*ry, coarse serge, and soa]) ; there ai e also 
breweries, tanneries, salt-retiiieries, and lu-iek and marble 
wcjrks. A great [>art of the town was destroyed by the 
explosion of a |)owder-niagaziue during the siege by the 
Prussians in July 1815, but was soon aftcsrw’anls reluiilt. 
]\)pulatiou, 5737. 

AVKYllON, a department in the S. of France, bounded 
on the N. by Cantal, PL by Lo/.bre, S. by Ilerault and 
Tarn, and W. l)y Tarn et-Garonne und Lot, containing an 
area of 3429 sejuare inilcjs. It corresponds to a large |>or- 
tion of the ancient district of Itouergne in Guionne, which 
formerly gave its name to a family of counts. Its eiirliest 
inhabitants known to us were the llutheni, wdiose capital 
was Segodiiniim, identified with the mcKlern KckIcz. The 
de[nxrtment is rich in prehistoric anti(|uities, such as the 
dolmens at Taurines, Lauini^re.s, Grailhe, &e. (sec paper 
by M. IL Cartiiilhac in Norwich vol. of Inttruat. Cong, of 
J*rtliisl. Arch., 1868). A large jiortion of Aveyroii is 
(HHUipied by edfshoots of tlu^ Cc^ venues, the highest summit 
being Cliam-de-la- Roche, '1350 feet above the level of the 
sea. About half the area is under cultivation, nearly 
one-fourth is heath, one-tenth w’oods and forests, and 
rather more than an eiglitli ]mrt meadow’ land. Vineyards 
occui>y about one-twol fill part of the cultivated laud. The 
dei)artment lias mini's of cojijmt, lead, silver, iron, zinc, 
alum, and antimony, and extensive coal-tields of great value. 
Rather more than tliree-foiirths of the inhabitants are 

e. ngagcxl in agricultural jmrsuits of one kind or another, 
— mainly in the rearing of cattle, slieej), and swine; and 
there are manufactures of paju'r, woollen and cotton 
goods, silk, and leather, to which w’ater-power is skilfully 
applied. Aveyron exports chestnuts, almonds, hem|), wool, 
wax, the famous lRH|uefort cheese, timber, and cattle. 
Among the numerous men of mark belonging to the 
department may be mentioned Jean do la Valette, the 
defender of Malta, Raynal, Ronald, anil l^ouis Rhine. The 
capital is Rodez, and the arrondisseinents are Rodez, 
Plspalion, Milluiii, Saint-Affricpie, and Villcfranclic. Popu- 
lation in 1872, 402,474. P\>r investigations into the races 
rejiresented in department see Mullelins ck la Soc. 
iVAnthrop. vol. iv. 

AV15ZZANO, a towm of Italy, in Abruzzo Ulteriore 11., 
containing a castle, which w'as built in 1499 by Virgilio 


Orsini, afterwards belonged to the family of the Colonnaa^ 
and is now in the possession of the Barberinis.^ Populatioa 
about 5900. Long. IS” 32^ F., lat. 41 58 N, 

AVICERIION. Tlie writer referred to by the Scholas- 
tics of the 13th century under this name was sup- 
jiosed Viy them to be an Arabian philosopher, and waa 
accordingly classed along with Avenipace, Abubacer, and 
otlicrs. Recent researclies have shown that this is an 
error, and that this autlior, about whom so little was 
knowm, is identical with Salomon ben Gebirol, a Jewish 
w riter, several of whose religious jioerns are still celebrated 
among the Jews. Few details are known regarding the 
life of Gebirol. He was born at Malaga, and received his 
education at Saragossa, wdiere, in 1045, he w rote a small 
treatise on morals, wdiich has been several times reprinted. 
His death is said to have taken place in 1070 at Valencia. 
Among the Jews he is known only through his poems, 
and, with a few unimjiortant exceptions, no Jewish writer 
refers to his philosophical speculations. The Christian 
Schoolmen, about the middle of the 12th century, became 
acijuaiiited w ith Gundisalvi’s lAitin translation of a work 
called Fom Viiw. or Sapienticp, which exercised a powerful 
influence on their metJijJiysical discussions. The author 
W’as called by them Avicebron, or Avicembron, or Avence- 
brol, and nothing was known regarding him till M. Munk 
discovered a Hebrew abridgment, by Ibn Falaqucra, of 
Rabbi S. ben Gebirors treatise on the source of life. He 
readily iilentitied this with the work of the unknown 
Avicebron, and the discovery of two Latin MSS. of the 
Fons has placed the identifleation beyond doubt. The 
extracts of Falacjiiera givcj a fair idea of the work, and 
enable us to understand the peculiar influence it exercised. 
Idle objects of metaphysics according to it are three in 
number, the knowledge of matter and form, of the divine 
will or creative word, und of the supreme unity of God. 
God, as inflnite, cannot be known by intelligeniai which is 
finite, for all knowledge involves comprehension, or requires 
that the kuow’u lie contained in the knowing. God works 
through the divine will, wliich is intermediate between the 
supreme unity and the world. All things in the world 
jiossess both matter and form ; all the various sjiecies of 
matter are but variations of one universal matter ; and 
similarly all forms are contained in one universal form. 
This unity of matter ajqilies to the soul and mind as well 
as to material things, and it is against this jiroposition that 
the orthodox Schoolmen, as Alliertus and Thomas, princi- 
pally argue. The matter and form in the universe is dis- 
posed in successive stages, and rising abovt^ the lowest grade 
or corporal matter there are certain intermediate substances 
uniting it with the divine will, without which tliere is no 
motion. These intermediate substances, taken in order, are 
— the universal intellect, the rational soul, the vi^al soul, the 
vegetative soul, and nature, or the principle of motion in 
material things. Activity is tj-ansmitted from the divine will 
through these stages, each of wdiich causes the one next 
below itself to pass from ])otentiality into actuality. The 
materials of Avicebron’s pliilosojJiy are due mainly to the 
Alexandrian speculations concealed in the pseudo-Aristote- 
lian Theology. The i>osition of the divine will, somewhat 
enigmatical in a philosojihical point of view, is probably a 
concession to Jew ish orthodoxy. For a full account of all 
that is kninvn regarding Aviccbroii’s life and philosophy, 
w’ith translation of FaUiquera’s extracts, see Munk’s 
Melanges de. Phil, Juive et Arabe, pp. 1- 306; for his 
poems see Sachs’s Die Religime Poesie der Juden in 
Fpanien, and Geiger’s S. hen Cahirol und seine Duhtungen. 

AVICENNA (in Arabic, Abfl Ali el-Hosein Ibu- Abdallah 
Ibn-Sina) was born about the year 980 a.d. at Aishena, 
one of the many hamlets in the district of Bokhara. His 
mother was a native of the place ; his father, a Persian 
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from Balkh, filled the post of tax-collector in the neigh- 
bouring town of Harmaitin, under NClh ibn Mansir, the 
Samanide emir of Bokhara. On the birth of Avicenna’s 
younger brother the family migrated to the capital, then 
one of the chief cities of the Moslem world, and famous 
for a culture which was older than its conquest by the 
Saracens. Avicenna was put in charge of a tutor, and his 

precocity soon made him the marvel of liis neighbours, 

as a boy of ten who knew by rote the Koran and much 
Arabic poetry besides. From a greengrocer lie learnt 
arithmetic ; and higher brandies were begun under one of 
those wandering scholars, whog.dned a livelihood by cures 
for the sick and lessons for the young. Under him 
Avicenna read the Imijoge of J^n-phyry, and tire first pro- 
positions of Euclid. But the pupil soon found his teacher 
to be but a charlatan, and betook himself, aided by com- 
mentaries, to master logic, geometry, and tlie Almagest. 
Before he was sixteen he not merely knew medical theory, 
but by gratuitous attendance on the sick had, according to 
his own account, discovered new methods of treatment. 
For the next year and a half he worked at the higher 
jihilosopliy, in whidi he eucoiiutered greater oiistados. In 
such moments of baffled iiujuiry he would leave liis books, 
perform the requisite ablutions, then hie to the mosque, 
and continue in prayer till light broke on his difliculties. 
J)eep into the night ho would continue his studies, stimu- 
lating his senses by occasional ciqis of wine, and even in 
his dreams problems would pursue him and work out their 
solution. Forty times, it is said, lie rtiad through the 
metaphysics of Aristotle, till the words iiiqirintcd on 
his memory; Init their meaning V'as hopelessly obscure, 
Tintil one day they found inumiiiation from the little com- 
mentary by Alfarabius, which he bouglit at a bookstall for 
the small sum of three drachnue. So great was his joy at 
the discovery, thus made by hel]) of a work from wliich In; 
had expected only inysbM'v, that he liJistcmed to ndurn 
thanks to Uod, and bestowed an aims ujion the ]»oor. 
Thus, by the end of his seventeenth year, he had gone the 
round of tlio learning of liis time ; his a])]>renticeship of 
stiuly was concluded, and he went fortli a find a 

market for his accom])lishnients. 

Ills first ai>pointineiit was that of jhysician to the emir, 
whom the fame of the yontliful jirodigy had readied, and 
who ow'ed him his recovery from a dangerous illness. 
Avicenna’s chief reward for this service was access to the 
royal library, contained in several rooms, each with its 
diests of manuscripts in some l>ranch of learning. The 
Samanides were well-known patrons of schoiarslii]> and 
scholars, and stood cons])icuous amid the fashion of the 
period, 'wliicli made a lilirary and a learned nytinue an 
indispensable acconqianiment of an emir, even in (he days 
of camjiaign. In siicli a library Avicenna could ins])ect 
works of great rarity, and study the progress of science. 
Wlieii the library was destroyed by fire not long thereafter, 
the enemies of Avicenna licensed liim of burning it, in 
order for ever to conceal the sources of his knowledge. 
Meanwhile, he assisted his father in his financial labours, 
but still found time to write some of his earliest w^orks for 
two wealthy patrons, whose absolute jirojierty tliey became. 
Among them was the CoUeclio, one of those short synopses 
of knowledge which an author threw off for different 
patrons. 

At the age of twenty-two Avicenna lost his father. The 
Bamanide dynasty, which for ten years had been hard 
pressed between the ^J'urkish Khan of Kashgar on the north 
And the rulers of Gliazni on the south, came to its end in 
December 1004. Avicenna seems to have declined the 
offers of Mahmud the Ghaznevide (who, like liis compeers, 
was rapidly gathering a brilliant cortege of savants, includ- 
ing the astronomer Albinini), and proceeded westwards to 
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the city of llrdjensh in the modern district of Khiva, 
where the vizier, regarded as a friend of scholars, gave 
him a small monthly stii>end. But the pay was small, and 
Avicenna wandered from place to ])liice through tlie districts 
of Nishapur and Merv to the borders of Kliorasan, seeking 
an 0|>eniiig for his talents. In the restless change which 
threw the several cities of Iran from hand to hand among 
those feudal emirs of the Buido family, who disputed the 
fragments of the calipliate, the interests of loiters and 
science w^ere not likely to be rogardi^d. Shems al-Ma&li 
Kabffs, the generous ruler of Deilem, himself a jioet ami a 
sch(»lar, witli whom he hud ex|»ected to find an asylum, was 
al)OUt that date (1013) starved t-o detilh by liis owm revidted 
soldiery. Avicenna himself was at this sijason stricken 
down by a severe illness. Filially, at .lorjiin, near the 
C^is]>ian, he met with a friend, who bought near his owni 
Iiouse a dwelling in which Avicenna Jectureil on logic and 
astronomy. For tliis juitron several of his treatises wore 
writtim ; and tlie <’oninienceineiit of liis Canon of Maiicine 
also dates from his sbiy in Hyrcania. 

He subseijuently settled at Bui, in the vicinity of the 
modern Teheran, where a. son of the last emir, Medj 
Addaula, was nominal ruler, umler tlie regency of his 
mother. At Bai about thirty of his short(*r w'orks are said 
to have beim composeil. But tlie. constant feuds wdiich 
raged ])etweeu tlu> regent- and her second son, Sherns 
Addaula, compelhsl the scliolar to (jiiit the place, and after 
a brief sojourn at Ivaswin, lie passed soutlnvards to Haina- 
dan, wdiero that prince had established himself. At lirst 
lie entered into the service of a high-born lady ; but ere 
long the ciiiir, hearing of his arrival, called him in ns 
medical attendant, and sent him back with jiresents to his 
dwelling. Avicenna w'as even raised to tlHU)liice of vizier; 
but the turbulent soldiery, coni]K)Ht‘d of Koords and Turks, 
mutinied against their nominal sovereign, and demanded 
that the new vizier sliould lie jmt to death. Bherns 
Addaula oousentiMl that ho should be banished from the 
country. Avicenna, how'over, remaiiuMl hidden for forty 
days in a sheikh’s house, till a fresh attack of illness 
indiKUHl the emir to restore him to his jiost. lilven during 
this perturbed time he prosecuted his studies and teaching. 
Every evening extnicts from his grtiat works, tlie Canon 
and the Savatioy w^ere dictated ami explained to liis jmpils ; 
among whom, when tlie lesson wais over, he spent the rest 
of the night in festive enjoyment with a band of singers 
and jilayers. On the deatli of tlie emir Avicenna ceased 
to b(* vizier, and hid liimself in the house of aii aptithecary, 
w’liere, with intense assiduity, lie continued the Composi- 
tion of his works. Mi'auwliile, lie had written to Abu 
Jmifar, the jirefeiit of lsj»ahan, offering his services ; but 
the new emir of llamadau getting to hear of this corre- 
spondence, and discovering the ]»lace of Avicenna’s conceal- 
ment, incarcerated him in a foi’tress. War meanwhile 
continued between the rulers of Isjuihan and Ilamad&n ; in 
1024 the former captured Hamadan and its towms, and 
ex] idled the Turkisli mercenaries. When the storm had 
passed Avicenna returned Avith the emir to Hamadftn, and 
(uirried on his literary labours ; but at length, at’companied 
by his Virother, a favourite pupil, and tAVo slaves, made his 
escajic! out of the city in the dre.ss of a Sufite ascetic. 
After a jierilous journey they readied Isjiahan, and received 
an honourable Avelcome from the prince. The remaining 
ten or twelve ye*ars of Avicenna’s life were spent in the 
service of Abu Jtuifar Ala Addaula, Avhom lie accomjianied 
as jdiysician and general literary and scientilic adviser, 
even in his numerous camjiaigns. During thc\se years he 
began to study literary matters and philology, instigated, it 
is asserted, by criticisms on his style. Ihit amid his rest- 
less study Avicenna never forgot his love of enjoyment. 
Unusual bodily vigour enabled him to combine severe 
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devotion to work with facile indulgence in nensual pleasures. 
His passion for wine and women was almost as well known 
as his leaniing. With much gaiety of heart, and great 
jKiwerH of understanding, he showed at the same time the 
Hj)irit of an Aristippus more than that of an Aristotle at 
the courts of the wealthy. Versatile, light-hearted, boastful, 
and pleasure-loving, ho contrasts with the nobler and more 
intellectual charactcT of Averroes. Mis ))Oiits of jileasiire 
gradually weakened his constitution ; a severe colic, which 
seizcid him on the march of the army against Hamadfiii, 
was checked by remedies so violent tliat Avicenna could 
scarcely sbind. On a siinilar occasion the disease returned ; 
with difficulty lie reaeJirMl Jlainadan, where, limling the 
disease gaining groiiml, he refused to keep up the regi- 
men imposed, an<l resigned himself to his fate. On his 
deatlibed remorse seiztjd him ; he bestowed his goods on 
the j)Oor, restorc^d unjust gains, freed his slaves, and every 
third day till Jiis death listemMl to the remiing of the 
Koran. He died in June l()d7, in his 58th year, and wtus 
buried among t he j Mil in treses by the Kiblah of Hamadan. 

It was mainly accident wJiieli determined that from the 
12tli to tlie 17tli centnry A vicenna should be the guide of 
medical study in Knropcan universities, and eclijise the 
names of itliazes, Ali, and Aven/.oar. Jlis work is not 
essentially diflei*ent from that of Ids iiredecessors libazes 
and Ali ; all jiresent tlie doctrine of (laleti, and through 
(Jalen the doctrine of IlippiKuates, inodifusd by the system 
of Aristotle. Hut the Canan of Avixamna is distinguished 
from the KL-Hawl {(Jontincm) or Smmuari/ of lUiazes by 
its greater method, due perhaj»s to the logh’al studies x)f the 
former, and entitling him to his surname of IVince of the 
Physicians. The w'ork has been variously api>rcciated in 
subsexiuent ages, some regaixling it as a treasury of wdsdoin, 
and others, like Avenzoar, holding it useful only as waste 
pajier. In modern times it has lieen more criticised than 
read. Tlie vice of the liook is (excessive classification of 
bodily faculties, and over-subtlety in tlie discrimiiiation of 
diseases. It includes live books ; of which the first and 
second treat of physiology, ]»athology, and liygienc% the 
thirxi and fourth deal wit h tlie methods of treating disease, 
and tlie liftli <les(*ribes tlix^ coiii[»osition and ])re]>aration of 
remedies. This last part (contains some contingent of 
personal observation, lie is, like all Ids countrymen, ample 
in the enumeration of sym]»toms, and is said to be inferior 
to Ali in praid-ical inedicim> and surgery. He introduced 
into medical tlicory the buir causes of the Peripatetic 
system. Of natural history and botany he pretends to no 
special knowledgi'. Up to tin* year 1550, or tliereabouts, 
the Canan was still nsi*d as a t(?xt-lK)ok in the universities 
of Louvain and Montpellier. 

I'he raidx of A vicenna in the inedheval world as a jihilo- 
soplier was far beneath his fame as a physician. Still, the 
logic of AlV>ertus Magnus and succeeding doctors was 
largtdy indel»ted !(► him for its fornnda*. In logic Avi- 
cenna starts from distinguishing between the isolated 
concept and tlu^ judgment or assertion ; from which two 
primitive eltanents of knowledge there is artiticially gene- 
rated a comiilete and scientific knowledge by the tw'o jiro- 
coHses of detinitiou and syllogism. Hut the chief interest 
for the history of logii' Ixelongs to his doctrine in so far as 
it hears upon the nature and function of abstract ideas. 
The question had bt^en suggesteil alike to East and West 
by Por|)ljyry, and the Arabians were the first to ai>j>roach 
the full statement of the jiroblem, Alfaral>ius had jiointed 
out that the universal and individual are not distinguished 
from each other as understanding from the senses, but that 
both universal aful individual are in one respect intel- 
lectual, just as in another connection they })lay a part in 
|)erception. He had distinguished the universal essence 
in its abstract nature, from the universal considered in 


relation to a number of singulars. These suggestions 
formed the basis of Avicenna’s doctrine. The essences or 
forms — the irUelligibilia which constitute the world of real 
knowledge — may be looked at in themselves (metaphysi- 
cally), or as embodied in the things of sense (physically), 
or as expressing the processes of thought (logically). The 
first of those three points of view deals with the form or 
idea as self-contained in the principles of its own being, 
aiMirt from those connections and distinctions which it 
receives in real (sensuous) science, and through the act of 
intellect. Secondly, the form may be looked at as the 
similarity evolved by a ])rocess of comparison, as the work 
of mental reflection, and in that way as essentially express- 
ing a relation. When thus considered as the common 
features derived by examination from singular instances, it 
l>€?comes a universal or common term strictly so called. It 
is intellect which first makes the abstract idea a truo 
universal. {Intel I eH ns in formis agitniiivtrsalitatfm.) In 
the tliinl place, the form or essence may be looked upon as 
embodied in outw^ard things (in itingula7*il/us proj)riu\ and 
thus it is the type more or less represented by the member:; 
of a natural kind. It is the designation of these Outward 
things which forms the first intention ” of names ; and 
it is only at a later stage, when thought comes to observo 
its own modes, tliat names, looked upon as ])redicables and 
universals, are taken in their “second intention.” Logic 
deals wuth such second intentions. It does not consider 
the forms ante, rnultijj/icitatern, i.e., as eternal ideas- nor 
in mnltl/dicitate^ i.r., as immersed in the matter of the 
jihenoinenal world - but jnM inidtipliedMitemy i.e,^ as they 
exist in and for tlie intellect which has examined and com- 
jiarexl. Logie does not coma in contact wuth things, oxee])t 
as they are subject to modification by intellectual forms. 
In other w^ords, universality, individuality, and speciality 
are all equally modes of our conqindumsion or notion 
their meaning consists in their setting forth the relations 
attaching to any olrject of our conception. In the mind, 
one form may be placuid in reference to a multitude of 
things, and as thus related will lie universal. The form 
animal, e.g.y is an abstract intxdligilile, or inetaidiysieal 
idea. WJien an act of thought enq»Ioys it as a schema to 
unify several species, it acijuircs its logical aspect (re'j^eefus) 
x»f generality ; and the various living beings (jualifixHl to 
have the name animal apjilied to them constitute the natural 
class or kind. Avicenna’s view^ of the universal may bo 
compared with that of Abelard, wdiich calls it “ that w hose 
nature it is to be jiredicated of several,” as if the generality 
bex^ame exqdicit only in the act of predication, in the nerrno 
or proposition, and not in the abstract, unrelated form or 
essence. The three modes of the universal before things,, 
in things, and after things, sjiring from Arabian influence^ 
but dejuirt soniewdiat from his stand-]K)int. 

The place of Avicenna amongst Moslem jdiilosophers is. 
seen in the fact that Sliahrastani takes liim as flie ty])e of 
all, and that Algazali’s attack against ])hilosoj)hy is in 
rxjality almost entirely directed against Avicenna. His 
system is in the main a codification of Aristotle modified 
by fundaineiitid view\s of Neo-PIatonist origin, and it tends 
to bo a compromivse with theology. In order, fx)r example, 
to maintain the necessity of creation, he taught that all 
things except God wx*re admissible or possible in their own 
nature, but that certain of them were rendered necessary 
by the act of the creative first agent, — in other w’ords, 
that the possible could be transformed into the necessary. 
Avicenna’s theory of the process of knowledge is an 
interesting part of his doctrine. Man has a rational soul, 
one face of which is turned tow^ards the body, and, by the 
help of the higher a.spect, acts as practical understanding ; 
the other face lies oiien to tlie reception and acquisition of 
the intelligible forms, and its aim is to become a reason- 
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able world, reproducing the forms of the universe and 
their intelligible order. In man there is only the sus- 
ceptibility to reason, which is sustained and heli)ed by 
the light of the active intellect. Man may prepare him- 
self for this influx by removing the obstacles which 
prevent the union of the intellect with the human vessel 
destined for its reception. The stages of this process to the 
acquisition of mind are generally enumerated by Avicenna 
as four; in this i)art he follows not Aristotle, but the 
Greek commentator. The first stage is that of the hylic 
or material intellect, a state of mere jmtentiality, like 
that of a child for writing, before he has ever put pen 
to paper. The second stage is called in Jiabilu ; it is com- 
jiared to the case of a child that has learned the elements 
of writing, when the bare possibility is on the way to be 
developed, and is seen to be real, in this j)eriod of lialf- 
trained reason, it appears as haj)py conjecture, not yc't 
transformed into art or science pro[)er. When the power 
of writing has been actual ised, we have a parallel to 
the intellect m in actu — the way of science and demonstra- 
tion is entered. And when writing has been made a 
IHsrmaneiit accomjdishment, or lasting property of the 
subject, to be tjxken U]» at will, it corresjxmds to the iniel- 
lectm adeptus — the complete mastery of science. The 
whole process may be compared to the gradual illumination 
of a bodj^ naturally ca})able of receiving light. There are, 
however, grades of susceptibility to the active intellect, /.r,, 
in theological language, to communication with God and 
his angels. Sometimes the receptivity is so vigorous in its 
affinity, that without tciaching it rises at one step to the 
vision of truth, by a certain holy force ” above ordinary 
measure. (In this way ])hilos()j)hy tried to account for 
the phenomenon of prophecy, one of tlie ruling ideas of 
Islam.) But the active intellect is not merely influential on 
human souls. It is the universal giver of forms in the world. 

In several points Avicenna endeavoured to give a y'aiio- 
nale of theological dogmas, particularly of prophetic rule, 
of miracles, divine i)rovidence, and immortality. Tlu; 
jiermanence of individual souls he su])|»orts by arguments 
borrowed from those of Plato. The existtmee of a prophet 
is shown to be a corollary from a belief in God as a moral 
governor, and the phenomena of miracles are recpiired to 
evidence the genuineness of the prophetic mission. For 
man, in order to his well-being and the permanence of his 
kind, requires in the first jflacii a clear vision of right and 
truth, and must, secondly, dej)end ujjon some j)ower capable 
of carrying out these discoveries of moral law. If pro- 
vidence has so arranged that the eyelids and the hair of the 
eyebrows shall grow to i)rotect the eye, much more is it 
needful for a prophet to arise who shall preach the truth 
of God’s unity, prescribe laws for men, and exhort thcin to 
well-doing by the promise of recompense to come. The 
weal of humanity demands the revelation from God, and, 
to certify his office, the projffiet must work miracles. .Just 
as in ordinary states the soul influences the bodily organs, 
so in exalted conditions it may attain the level of those 
high immaterial spirits, whose energy is strong enough to 
permeate the whole passive world. This mystical union 
with the hidden universe is a mystery which tlie ordinary 
mind cannot understand. Many things then become 
visible as by a lightning flash in the darkness, and are 
apprehended by the vigorous grasj) of pure intuition. But 
more generally the imagination throws itself on these 
intuitions, and presents them to the lower soul under the 
semblance of forms and sounds — the angelic beauty which 
the seer beholds, and the harmonious sjjeech which a 
heavenly voice seems to utter in his ear. Thus Avicenna, 
like his predecessors, tried to hannoniso the abstract forms 
of philosophy with the religious faith of his nation. But 
his arguments are generally vitiated by the fallacy of 


assuming what they profess to jirove. His failure is mado 
obvious by the attack of Algazali on the tendencies and 
results of speculation. 

Upwards of 100 treatises are ascribed to Avicenna. Some of 
them are trotits of a few i»ages, othei-s are works extending through 
several volumes. The beat-known amongst them, and that to 
which Avicenna owed his Kiiropcau reputation, is the Cantni of 
Maliciiie ; an Arabic edition of it appeared nt Rome 1593, and a 
Hel»rew veraion at iNajjlcs in 1491. Of tlie Latin version there 
were about thirty editions, founded on the or iginal translation by 
(Jerard of Oremoiia. The 15th centuiy lias t in* honour of com]K)sing 
the great commentary on the text of tlie Camm, gionping around it 
all that theory had imagim^d, and all tliat piaetiee hud oliserved. 
Other medical works translaterl into Ijatin are tb(! Mcdimmcnitt. 
ihrdutllay Cantmim de Medkina^ Tractatttn de Syrupo yiaioso. 
Sr?aroely any member of the Arabian circle of the sciences, iiicluding 
theology, philology, mathematics, astroiioniy, ])liysics, and music, 
has been left untouched by the treatises of Avicenna, many of 
v.’liicli probably varied little, except in being cominissioned )jy a 
dilfereiit ])atrou and having a diHeront fonn or extent. Bo wrote 
at least one treatise on alchemy, but several othera liave been ialsely 
attributed to him. His book on animals was translated by MicliatJ 
Scot. His Jjogk, J*hy9m, Ih Cmlo, arc treatises giving 

a synoptic vieAv of Aristotelian doctrine. The Logk and Metaphiiskit 
have been juinterl more than once ; the latter, at Venice in 

1193, 1495, and 1546. Some of liis shorter essays on modieim% 
logic, &c., take a ]»OL‘tical 1‘omi (tlie ]>oem on logic was published )»y 
Selimrclders in 1836). Two eiicycloniedio treatises, dealing with 
pliilosojdiy, are often mentioned. Tne larger, Al-Shrfa {Sanatio)^ 
rxists nearly eoiiqilete in nianuscrii>t in tlie Bodleian Library and 
elsewbero ; ]«irt of it on the Ih Animti aj^peared at Pavia (1490) as 
the Lihrr SeMiiH Naturalium^ and tlie long account of Avicoiiiia’H 
jiliilosophy given by Slialirastaiii seems to be mainly an analysis, 
and in many jilaises a repimluction, of the Al-Shrfa. A shorter form 
of the work is known as the Al-Nedjat {lAtfcratio). The Latin 
eilitions of part of Ihesi* works have been rnodilied by the corrections 
which the monkish editors confess that they applii'd. Tliere is also 
a Phihaophia Orkiitdlis, mentioned by Roger Baeon, and now lost, 
njiicli according to Averroos was pantheistic in tone. 

For Avicenna’s life, si^e Jbn Khali ikan’s Biographical BkiUmaTy^ 
translated by Blanc (1842) ; WUstinifeld’s (ksch ichte dcr A rabiHchm 
Acrde and uXatar/oracher, (lottingen, 1840; Aliiil-Pliarugius, //w- 
toria J/yfUfMairant. For his medicine, see Bjirengcl, J/kfoire dc la 
Miderinc ; and for his jihilosopby, see Sbalirastani, (lenn. transl. 
vol. ii. 213-332; Prantl, (IcHchkhtc dcr Jj)gik, ii. 318 361 ; Btbckl, 
Phil. d. MiUchilterH^ ii. 23-58; Munk, MtUmiycs^ 352 366 ; and 
Baneberg in the Ahhamllungcn dcr BhUos.-PhUolog. Clam, dcr 
Bayer imhen Academic, 1867. (W. Vi.) 

AVIKNUB, IluFUs Fe8TUh, a Latin poet, wJio aiqieai'H 
to liave flourished in the latter half of the 4th century. 
Any knowledge w’o have of the facts of his life is derived 
from a Latin inscription, [irinted by Meyer {Aiithologia 
LciUna, 278), wliieli lias Ix^en supposed to refer to liiin. 
He is in all jirobability the Festus who was jiroconsul in 
Africa in 306 and following years, and in Acliaia in 372. 
He is the author of the following works : — 1 . Dcacriptio ()rbi$ 
IWrWf sometimes called Metaphrasts Periegeseos Dionysii, 
being derived from the TTcp 17/ yry fr tv of that writer ; 2. Oi'a 
Maritiiva, of wliich there is extant only a fragment 
describing the Atlantic coast, and the Mediterranean as far 
as Marseilles; 3. Aratea Phr^nomena^ and Aratea Prog- 
noalica, which are jiaraph rases of two works of Aratus. 
These jiocms, with the exception of tlie Aratea^ are con- 
tained in Wernsdorf’s Poetm Latiid Afinores^ vol. v. pit. ii. 

AVIGLIANO, a town of Italy, in the province of 
Basilicata, 11 miles N.N.W. of Potenza. It stands on the 
declivity of a hill, and contains a collegiate cliureh, several 
convents, and a royal college. A peculiar kind of pottery 
produced here towards the end of the 18th century is still 
sought after by collectors. The surrounding country is 
said to produce the finest cattle in the kingdom. A part 
of the town was destroyed by a land-slip in 1824. Popula- 
tion, 15,982. 

AVIGNON, the chief town of the department of 
Vaucluse in France, situated in a (beautiful plain, on 
the left bank of the Bhone, not far fnjin the entrance of 
the Durance. It is surrounded by its ancient crenellated 
walls, which are in a state of remarkable preservation, 
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Aud, on the outside, by a line of pleasant boulevards 
planted with trees. A precipitous rock rises from the 
river’s (jdge ; find from its summit the (-athedral of NUre 
])ame dm Jhms^ a building of the 12th century, looks 
down on the city, but is almost thrown into insignificance 
by the IVilaco of tlie Tropes, which rises liy its side, and 



1. Palnoe of tlic 2. Komirr Palaco of tho An hblHliopH. 8. Town-House. 

4. Culvet Muhciuji. 5. C<»nvent of llio ViMiUit ion. <5. Thtu»logicftl Hiuninary 
(St OiifirleM). 7. lIoKpinit (St Lf.niiH). H. Ctiviilry Hnrru<‘kK. U. BarmckM. 
10. IVnltentiary. 11. Infantry BarraokR. 12. Ht Joaopli’K (Jollego. 18. C(m- 
ventofthn Holy SatTaim nt. 14. niiddoiicralC’lmrity. 1ft. Church 

ofStSyin|ihori(5n. 1(5. Chun*h of the Sacred Heart, 17. PriHouH. 18. Havings 
Hank and l.onn 0(I1<'(\ 11). (’otirt-Honse. '.10. Lyceum. 21. Lyceum. 22. Huh- 
ImuihIou Bridge. 28 Bcne/.ct Bridge. A, Place dn Palais. B, Placode THAtel 
dc Villc. C, Buedcla Ucimbllnue. D, line Cnladc. F, I'laccdu Corps Haint. 
O, Hue dcH Lices. H, lMa(?c Pic, .1, Vieux Sopllcr. K, Hue dii Saule. L, 
Hue Carrtd-eric. M, I'ortc du Uli<')nc. N, porfe de la liignc. O, Porte Ht 
LazaruH. Q, Pfirte L’lmhert. II, J’orlc HI Michael. H, Porte St Uochc. T, 
Porte d« V< Julie. 

8tr(.‘t<dies in sombre grandeur along tlio southern slope. 
This biiildinir, or <*ontferi(‘s of buildiiig.s, was commenced by 
Benedict XII. in l.'h'iG, and continui'd l>y suecessive popes 
for sixty years. It eovers an area of rather nioi*e than ] | 
acres. 1’hc paintings with wliicli it was |)rofii.sely adorned 
are in great navisurc destroyed, and even the grandeur 
of its di.snmntled interiors was for a Jong time laoken 
in mioii by the carpentry and j)l»i.ster-work of French 
l)arracks. A restoration lias, however, l)een for some time 
in ])rogress ; and the building will again be appropriated 
for ecriesiaslicjil and juirposes. Thu churches of St 

Agrieol, St Jlidier, and St Fierro may be mentioned as of 
some iin[)ort.aMce ; also the ])apa.l mint, now known a.s a 
music acjideiny ; tlic towii-liall, built in 1S02; the Cal vet 
museum, rich in Koniun remains ; the lUujiiien museum of 
natural history ; and the Hotel des Invalides. Of the 
church of the t\)rdcli(Ts, in whicli JVtrarclrs l^anra was 
buried, only a small jjart is standing, and the tomb itself 
has been entirely destroyi'd. 'riie city is the seat of an 
archbi.sh()|), and has trilmnal.s of j)riniary jurisdiction and 
commerce, a royal college, a tlieological seminary, a society 
of arts, the Vaucluse academy, a. jmblic library, a theatre, 
<kc. The chief object of industry is the ])re]>aration of 
silk and the manufacture of silk goods ; there are also 
manufactures of ))a|)er, leather, hats, jewellery, iron- ware, 
&c. Avignon is remarkably subject to violent winds, of 
which the most disastrous is tlie mUtral : and, according 
to the jiroverb, Avenio vmios(tj slue vmto mimosa, aim 
vento fasti diosa (windy Avignon, liable to plague wlien it 
has not the wind, and plagued with the Avind when it has 
it). The town Avas a place of some iinportanco in the 
times of Boniau sn^iremacy, and seems to have had some 
s[)ecial eonnectioii Avith the Greek colony at Massilia. It 
AA^as incorj)orated with the Burgundian kingdom, and on 
its di.ssolutiori became a free republic, after the Italian type. 
As late, indeed, as 1790, it retained its consuls, though its 


republican constitution was really destroyed by Charles of 
Anjou. From 1 309, when Clement V. t(x>k up his abode 
ill the city, to 1377, when Gregory XI. returned to lloinc, 
AArignon was the seat of the paj>al court, and it continued 
from . 1378 to 1418 to bo the seat of French anti-popes. In 
1348 it was purcliased by Pope Clement VI. from Joanna 
of Sicily for the sum of 80,000 florins, and it remained in 
possession of the jiofais till the Frencli Bevolution. Popula- 
tion in 1872, 38,196. 

AVILA, a province of Spain, one of the modem 
divisions of the kingdom of Old (kastile, situated between 
long. 4'’ 14' and 5“ 55' W., and lat. 40' 48' and 41' 18' N, 
It is bounded on the N. by Valladolid, Ph by Segovia and 
Madrid, S. by Toledo and Caeeres, and W. by Salamanca. 
The area is 2570 square miles ; ijopulation, 1 70,709. It 
naturally divides itself into two sections, diUcring com- 
pletely in soil, climate, productions, and social economy. I'ho 
northern portion is generally level ; the soil is of indifiereiit 
quality, strong and marly in a few jilaccs, but rocky in 
all the valleys of the Sierra dc A\dla ; tand the climate 
alternates from severe cold in winter to extreme heat in 
summer. IJio jjojjulation of this jiart is agricultural. "J'he 
Hontliern division is one mass of rugged granitic .s/Vr/y/x, inter- 
spersed, lioAvever, Avith sheltered and well-watered valleys, 
abounding with rich vegetation. The winter here, especially 
in the (jleAyited region of the Paramera and the waste lands 
of Avila, is long and sc^vere, l>nt the climate is not unhealthy. 
The inhabitants are occupied in the rearing of cattle. The 
])rincipal mountain chains are the Giiadarrama, separating 
this proAunce from Madrid ; tl)c Sierras de Avila, a con- 
tinuation of them AAy‘stwwd ; the Sierra de (b’edos, running 
from the south of Piedrahila througli Barco, Arenos, and 
part of CebreroK ; and the Paramera, stretching soutliAvards 
from the city of Avila into Arena, s and Ceijreros, Tlio 
various ridges whieli ramify from the latter are covered 
with Avood, presenting a striking contrast to the bare peaks 
of the Sierra do Gredos, and tlio barren levels in Avliich 
they rise on the north. The princiiial rivers are the 
Albercln; and Tietar, Ijelonging to the basin of the Tagus, 
and the Tonnes, tlio (k)rneja, and the Adaja, belonging to 
that of the Donro. The mountains contain silver, copiJer, 
iron, lead, and coal, but their mineral Avealtli has been 
exaggerated, and tlie actual production is aljsolutely nil. 
Quarries of fine marble and jasper exist in the district of 
Arenas. I’lie province has declined in wealth and popula- 
tion during the last two centuries, a result due less to the 
want of activity on the part of the inliabitants than to the 
o]»|)ressive manorial and feudal rights and the strict laAvs 
of entail and mortniain, Avliicli liaAo acted as barriers to 
improvement. Tlie jjrincipal pioduction is the avooI of the 
Merino sheep, Avhicli at one time yielded an immense 
revenue. Game is ]dentiful, and the riA crs abound in fish, 
specially trout. Olives, ehestnnts, and grapes are grown, 
and the culture of silk-worms is also carried on. There is 
little trade, and the manufactures are feAv, consisting 
chiefly of copper utensils, lime, soap, cloth, paper, combs, 
Ac. The state of elementary edneation is comjjaratively 
g(jod, and the ratio of crime is proportionately low^ (Madoz, 
JHccionario de Espaha), 

Avila (the ancient Ahula), a city oi Spain, the capital of 
the above iirovince, is situated on the riglit bank of the 
Adaja, about 3000 feet above the sea-level, at the termina- 
tion of the Guadarrama Mountains. “On all sides,’’ says 
a recent traveller, “ the town is surrounded by a tawmy 
desert, over AAdiose arid plains numbers of gray boulders 
are scattered like flocks of sheep.” Its ancient w^all is still 
in go6<l preservation, crowned by a breastwork, with toAvers 
of great strength ; but a large part of the town lies beyond 
the circuit. A\dla is the seat of a bishop suffragan to 
Santiago, and has a Gothic cathedral, built by Garcia 
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de Estrella in 1107; a number of interesting churches, 
such as ^anto Tomas, with the beautiful tomb of 
Prince Juan, San Vincmti, with its remarkable carving, 
and Nuestra Seraf. Madre Santa Teresa, built over the 
birthplace of the patroness of Spain (who here founded the 
convent of vSt Jowseph); as well as several monasteries and 
schools, an infirmary, and a foundling hosjiital It was 
formerly the seat of a university, which was founded in 
1482, and changed into the college of St Thomas in 1807. 
The only manufacture of any importance is the spinning of 
the wool furnished by the native slieoj). Population, 6892. 

AVILA, Gil Gonzai.ez d’, a Sjianish biogra])her and 
antiquary, was l>orn at Avila about the year 1577, and 
died there in 1 658. He was made historiographer of Castile 
ill 1612, and of tlie Indies in 1641. Of his numerous 
works, the most valuable are his Teatro de las Gramhzas 
de Madrid (Madrid, 1625, and his Teatro Eelesiaslico, 
descriptive of the metrojxditau cliurches and cathedrals 
of Castile, with lives of the i)relates (Madrid, 1645-5.3, 4 
vols. 4to). 

AVILA Y ZUNIGA, Luis d’, author of a Spanish his- 
tory of the wars of Charles V. Nothing is known as to the 
place or date either of his birth or of his death, lie was 
jirobably of low origin, but married a wealthy heiress of 
the house of Zuniga, whose name he added to his own. 
He rose rapidly in the favour of the Emjjeror Charles V., 
served in the army and as ambassador to Home, and was 
j)resent at the funeral of Cliarles in 1558. His work is 
eutithul Comeutarios de la Gueri'a de Alt maua, hecha de 
Carlos r. en el awt de 1546 y 1547, and appears to have 
been printed in 1548. It l)ecame very ]K)pular, and was 
translated into Englisli, Frencli, Dutch, Geriuan, Italian, 
and Ijatin. As was to be expected from the position of 
the author, the book gave a rather one-sided account of 
Charles, and its misrepresentations have Ixieu severely 
criticised. 

AVILES, San Nicolas i>e (the Latin FUivionavia), a 
town of Spain, in the ju’evince of Oviedo, about a league 
from the sea-coast, in la.t. 43" 34' N., long, 5“ 58' W. It 
has a considenible trade by means of its ])ort, which affords 
good anchorage for all classes of vessels. There are liere 
some cop]>er works and c(3al mines, and tlie stone quarrit's 
are extensive and jiroductive. Aviles has two juirish 
churches, a theatre, and a public school. Poiuilatioii, .3297. 

AVLOXA, or Valona (the ancient An A(oc), a town and 
seaport of A lhaida, in the eyalet of Yanina. It stands on 
an einineiK.re near the Gulf of Avloua, an inlet of the 
Adriatic, almost surrounded by mountains. The port, 
which is jn'otected by the island of Sassono, the ancient 
Saso, is the best on the Albanian (loast. It is visited 
weekly l>y Austrian steamers, and carritis on considerable 
intercourse with Brindisi, ike. The town is al.>out a mile 
and a lialf from the sea, and has rather a })leasant appear- 
ance with its minarets and its palace, surrounded with 
gardens and olive-groves. The Christian population, of 
which a considerable proi)ortion are lUxlians, is largely 
engaged in commerce ; while the Turks manufacture 
woollen stuffs and arms. The material im]»orted into 
England for tanning, under the name of Valunia, is the 
pericarp of an acorn jiroduced in the district. Avlona 
played an important part in the wars between the Normans 
and the Byzantine em])ire. In 1464 it was taken by the 
Ottomans; and after being in Vemetian possession in 1690, 
was restored to them in 1691. In 1851 it suffered severely 
from an earthquake. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, or Averdupois, the name of a system 
of weights, commonly sujipoHed to be derived from the 
French, avoir du pois, to have weight. The suggested 
derivation from averer, to verify, seems, however, more 
l)robable, averdupois being the earlier form of the word. 


Avoirdupois weight is used for all commodities except the 
precious metals, gems, and medicines. The i.)Ound avoir- 
dujKiis, which is equal to 7000 grains troy, or 45.3*54 
grainines, is divided into 16 ounces, and the ounce into 16 
drams. See Wkioiits and Measuhes. 

AVOLA, a city on the coast of Sicily, in the ])rovince 
of Syracuse, with 11,912 inhabitants. It maniUactures 
straw-mats, and has trade in wine, grain, oil, honey, &c. ; 
and there are sugar iilantatious. 

AVON, the name of several rivei’s in England, Scotland, 
and Fiunce. The word is Celtic, a]»]>earjng in Welsh as 
afon, in Manx as aon, and in Gaelic as abhuiun (j^ronounced 
om/‘a),and is radically identical with the Sanskrit ap, water, 
and the Latin aqim and amnis, Tlie root apiiears more or 
loss disguised in a vast numlier of river names all over the 
Celtic area in Europe. Thus, besides such forms as Evan, 
Aune, Anne, Ive, Anney, Jnney, &,c., in the British Islands, 
weliave A^and A ven in Brittany, Ave7i£a and Avens in 
Italy, A via in I’ortugal, and Acono in Sjiain ; while the 
terminal syllable of a large ))ro]>ortion of the French rivers, 
such as the Sequana, the Matrona, the Garuvma, and so 
on, seems originally to have been the same word. The 
names Punjab, DoaA, <tc., show tlie root in a clearer shaije. 
(See Taylor's Words and P laces.) Of the principal Eng- 
lish rivers of this name in its full form three belong to 
the basin of the Severn. 3'lie Upjier or Shakes] learean 
Avon, rising in Northanqitouslure, near the battlefield of 
Naseby, Hows through Warw ieksliire, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, jiast Rugby, AVarwick, Stratford, and Evesham, 
and joins the larger river at 3'ewkesbury ; while the 
Lower Avon lias its sources ou the borders of Wiltshire, 
and enters the estuary of the Severn at King's Roads, after 
jiassing Malmesbury, Batli, and Bristol. (See Ireland’s 
Gpyev Avon; Lewis's yfqo/.' 1855.) The 
Middle or Little Avon has its wliole course in Gloucester- 
shire, and reaches the Severn a short distance below the 
town of Berkeley. Another river of tliis name rises in Wilts, 
and Hows }>ast Salisbury to the British Channel. In 
Scotland one is a tributaiy of the Clyde, another btdongs 
to the basin of the Forth, aiul a third joins its waters with 
the Annan, while an Aeen is a confluent of the S]»ey. In 
France there arc two Avons” in the system of the Loire, 
and two in that of the Seine. 

AVRAN(.'HES (ancient Abrincatw, or Jnqena), a town 
of Fraaice, in the de])artment of Blanche. It was an im- 
jiortant military station of the Romans, and has in more 
modern times sustained several sieges, the most noticeable 
of wdiicli w^as the result of its o]q>osition to Henry IV. It 
stands on a wooded hill, commanding a fine view of the bay 
and rock of St Michel, about three miles distant. At the 
foot of the hill Hows the liver See, which at high tide is 
navigable from the sea. Tlie iirinciiiai trade is in corn, 
cider, and salt; and candles, laee„ nails, ])arehmeiit, leather, 
tkc., are manufactured. Avranches was formerly a bishoji's 
see ; and its c^ithedral, de^stroyed as insecure in the time 
of the first French Revolution, was the finest in Normandy. 
Its site is now occujiied by an o])en jdace, called after the 
celebrated Iluet, bishop of Avranclies ; and one stone re- 
mains with an inscri])tion marking it out as the 8j)Ot where 
Henry 11. received abvsolution for the murder of A Becket. 
Saint-Satujniii’s church dates from the 13tli century, and 
has a remarkable gateway. The ancient eiiiscojial jialaee is 
now used as a museum of anti(]uities ; and an extensive 
public library is kept in the “mairie.” A new* cathedral is 
in course of erection. The agreeaVile situation and climate of 
this town make it a favourite residence of English families. 
Population in 1872, 8137. 

AXHOLM. or Axelholm, an island in the N.W. ])art of 
Lincolnshire. England, formed by the rivers Trent, Idle, and 
Don. It consists mainly of a plateau of slight elevation. 
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nnd comprises the parishes of Althorpe, Belton, Epworth, 
Haxey, Luddington, Owston, and Crowle; the total area 
being about 47,000 acres. At a very early period it would 
appear to liave been covered with forest ; but this having 
been in great measure destroyed, it sank into a comparative 
swamp. In 1627 King Charles I., who was lord of the 
island, entered into a contract with Cornelius Vermuyden, 
a Dutchman, for reclaiming the meres and marshes, and 
rendering tliem fit for tillage. This undertaking led to 
tlie introduction of a large number of Flemish workmen, 
who settled in the district, and, in spite of the violent 
measures lulopted l)y the English peasantry to expel them, 
retained their ground in suilicient numbers to affect the 
physical appearance and the accent of the inhabitants to 
this day. h]lal)orate volumes have been jiublished on the 
island by l*eck (1815), Stonehuuse, and Head. (See 
pajier, by E. Peacock, in Anthropoloyical lieview^ 1870.) 

AX1()M, from the Greek a^iw/xa, is a word of great 
import botli in general ])hiloso])hy and in sjiecial science; 
it also has jiasserl into tlie language of common life, being 
applied to any assertion of the truth of which the s{>eaker 
ha[)pens to have a strong conviction, or which is jmt 
forward as lieyond (jiiestioii. The scientific use of the 
word is most familiar in mathematics, where it is customary 
to lay down, under tlie iiamo of axioms, a number of 
projUKsitions of which no proof is given or considered 
necessary, tliougli the reason for such prexiedure may not be 
thii same in every case, and in the same case may be vari- 
iiusly understood by diflerent minds. Thus scientific 
axioms, matliomatical or other, are sometimes held to carry 
with them aninhereiit authority or to be self-evident, wherein 
it is, strictly speaking, imjilied that they cannot be made 
the subject of formal proof ; somotimes they are held to 
admit of proof, Imt not within the particular seien<!e in 
which they are advaiieetl as jirincijiles ; while, again, some- 
times the name of axiom is given to projuisitions thatiulmit 
•of proof wuthin tlie science, but so evidently that they 
may be straiglitway assumed. Axioms that are genuine 
[>rinciples, though raised above discussion within the 
science, are not therefore raised above discussion alto- 
gether. From the time of Aristotle it luus Vieen claimed 
for general or first philosojihy to deal with the principles 
of special science, and lieiuHi have arisen the questions 
concerning the nature and origin of axioms so much debated 
among the jiliilosojihic schools. Besides, tlie general philo- 
sopher himself, having to treat of human knowledge and 
its conditions as his jmrticnilar subject-matter, is called to 
determine the jirinciples of certitude, which, as there can be 
none liigher, must have in a jieculiar sense that character 
of ultimate authority (however exj^licalilc) that is ascril:>ed 
to axioms ; and by this naine, accordingly, such highest 
principles of knowledge have long been calhid. In the 
case of a word so variously eiiqiloyird there is, perhaps, no 
better way of understainling its ])roi)er signification than by 
-considering it first in the historical light — not to say that 
there hangs about the origin and early use of the name au 
•obscurity which it is of imjKirtanco to dispel. 

The earliest use of the word in a logical sense apjiears 
in the works of Aristotle, though, as will presently be shown, 
it had probably acquired such a meaning before his time, 
and only received from liim a more exact determination. 
In his tlieory of denionstration, set forth in the Posterior 
Analytics, he gives the name of axiom to that immediate 
])rinci|)le of syllogistic reasoning which a learner must bring 
with him (i. 2, 6); again, axioms are said to bo the common 
principles from which all demonstmtiou bikes place — com- 
mon to all demonstrafive sciences, but varying in expression 
according to the subject-matter of each (i. 10, 4). The 
principle of all other axioms — the surest of all principles 
— is that called later the jmnciple of Contradiction, in- 


I demonstrable itself, and thus fitted to be the ground of 
all demonstration {MetapK, iii. 2, iv. 3). Aristotle^s fol- 
' lowers, and, later on, the commentators, with glosses of 
their own, repeat his statements. Thus, according to 
Themistius {ad Post, AnaL), two species of axioms were 
distinguished by Theophmstus — one si>ecies holding of all 
things absolutely, as the principle (later known by the name) 
of Excluded Middle, the other of all things of the same 
kind, as that the remainders of equals are e(|ual. These, 
adds Themistius himself, are, as it were, connate and com- 
mon to all, and hence their name Axiom ; “ for what is 
jmt over either all things absolutely or things of one sort 
universally, wo consider to have precedence with resjwict to 
them.” The same view of the origin of the name reappears 
in Boethius’s Latin substitutes for it — dif/nitas iiwA maxima 
{jyropositio), the latter preserved in the word Maxim, which 
is often used interchangeably with Axiom. In Aristotle, 
however, there is no suggestion of such a moaning. As 
the verb d^iovr changes its original meaning of deem 
worthy into think Jit, think sinij)ly, and also claim or 
retpdi'e, it might as well be maintained that — 

which Aiistotlc himself emj)loy8 in its original ethical 
sense of worth, also in the secondary senses of opinion or 
dictum {Al€ta 2 h., iii. 4), and of simple proposition (Topics, 
\nii. 1)— was conferred upon the highest jirinciples of 
reasoning and science because tlie teacher might require 
them to i:>e granted by the learner. In point of fact, later 
writers, like Procilus and others quoted liy him, did attach 
to Axiom this jmrticiilar mi'aning, liringing it into relation 
with I*ostulate (aiTiifia), as defined by Aristotle in the 
Posterior Analytics, or as understood by Euclid in his 
Elements, It may here be added that the word was used 
regularly in the sense of banj projmsition by the Stoics 
(Diog. Laert., vii. 65, tliougli Simplicius curiously asserts 
the contrary, ad Ejnet. Ench,, e. 58), henun followed in 
later times by the Kamist logicians, and also, in effect, by 
Bacon. 

That Aristotle did not originate the use of the term 
axiom in the sense of scientific first j)riiicij)le, is the natural 
conclusion to be drawn from the reference lie makes to 
“ wliat are called axioms in mathematiiis ” (Meiaph,, iv. 3). 
Sir William Hamilton (Note A, Heid’s IForLs p. 765) 
would have it that the reference is to mathematical works 
of his own now lost, but there is no real ground for such 
a sujiposition. True though it be, as Hamilton urges, that 
the so-called axioms standing at the head of Euclid’s 
Elements acquired the name through the influence of the 
Ari.stoteliaii 2>hilosoj»hy, evidence is not wanting that l>y 
the time of Aristotle, a generation or more before Euclid, 
it was already the habit of geometricians to give definite 
expression to certain fixed jirincijiles as the basis of their 
science. Aristotle himself is the authority for this asser- 
tion, when, in his treatise De Ccelo, iii. 4, he sjieaks of the 
advantage of having definite juincijdes of demonstration, 
and these as few as j)Ossible, such as are jiostulated by 
inatheinatieians {Ka6dv€p d^iovai kul ol cv rots' paOrjfjLaora'), 
who always have their jirincijiles limited in kind or num- 
ber. Ilie jiassage is decisive on the jioint of general 
mathematical usage, and so distinctly suggests the very word 
axiom in the sense of a jirincijJe assumed or jjostulated, 
tliat Aiistotle’s repeated instance of what he himself calls by 
the name — If equals be taken from equals, the remainders 
are equal — can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a 
citation from recognised mathematical treatises. The 
conclusion, if warranted, is of no small interest, in view 
of the famous list of j)rincijdes set out by Euclid, which 
has come to be regarded in modern times as the ty])ical 
specimen of axiomatic foundation for a science. 

Euclid, giving systematic fonu to the elements of geome- 
trical science in the generation after the death of Aristotle, 
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propounded, at the beginning of his treatise, under the 
name of opoi, the definitions with which modern readers are 
familiar ; under the name of alTijfiara, the three principles 
of construction now called postulates, together with the 
three theoretic principles, specially geometrical, now printed 
as the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth axioms ; finally, under 
the name of Koival ci'i/otot, or common notions, the series 
of general assertions concerning equality and inequality, 
having an application to discrete as well as continuous 
quantity, now printed as the first nine axioms. Now, 
throughout the Eleinents^ there are numerous indications 
that Euclid could not have been acquainted with the logical 
doctrines of Aristotle : a most imjwrtant one has been 
signalised in the article Analysis, and, in general, it may 
^suffice to point out that Euclid, who is said to have flour- 
ished at Alexandria from 323 (the year of Aristotle^s death) 
to 283 B.C., lived too early to be aflected by Aristotle^s 
work — all the more that he was, by philo 80 [)hical profession, 
a Platonist. Yet, although Euclid’s dis]) 08 ition of geome- 
trical principles at the beginning of his EUmenU is itself 
one among the signs of his ignorance of Aristotle’s logic, it 
would seem that ho had in view a distinction betwecm his 
postulates and common notions not unlike the Aristotelian 
distinction between alry^fiara and d^/w/xara. All tlu5 
postulates of Euclid (including the last three so-called 
axioms) may bo brought under Aristotle’s description of 
<uTq/i(iTa — j>rincij)le8 concerning winch tlie learner has, to 
begin with, neither belief nor disbelief, J*ost Aual.^ i. 10, 
{)) ; being (as De Morgan inter[)reta Euclid’s meaning) such 
as the “ reader must grant or seek another system, wdiate ver 
be his ()j)inion as to the propriety of the assumption,” 
♦Still closer to the Aristotelian conception of axioms come 
Euclid’s common notions, as principles “wdiich there is no 
question every one will grant ” (De Morgan). From this 
point of view, the composition of Euclid’s two lists, as they 
originally stood, becomes intelligible : be this, how'ever, as 
it may, there is evidence that his enumeration and division 
of ])rinci]jle8 were very early subjected to criticism by his 
followers with more or less reference to Aristotle’s doctrine. 
Apollonius (250-220 n.c.) is mentioned by Proclus (Com. 
in Eud., iii.) as having sought to give demonstrations of 
the common notions under the name of axioms. Further, 
according to Proclus, Geminus made the distinction l)etween 
|>ostulates and axioms which has become the familiar one, 
that they are indemonstrable jirinciples of construction and 
demonstration respectively. Proclus himself (412-485 a.t>.) 
j)ractically comes to rest in this distinction, and a(!cordingly 
extrudes from the list of })ostulates all but the three 
received in modern times. The list of axioms he reduces 
to five, striking out as derivative the two that assert in- 
equality (4th and 5th), also the two that assert equality 
between the doubles and halves of the same respectively 
(Gth and 7th). Euclid’s postulate regarding the equality 
of right angles and the other assumed in the doctrine of 
parallel lines, now printed as the 1 1th and 12th jixioms, he 
holds to bo demonstrable ; the 10th axiom (regarded as 
an axiom, not a jiostulate, by some ancient authorities, and 
«o cited by Proclus himself) — Two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space — he refuses to print with the others, as 
being a special principle of geometry. Thus he restricts 
the name axiom to such principles of demonstration as are 
oonimon to the science of quantity generally. These, he 
then declares, are principles immediate and self-manifest — 
untaught antieijmtions whose truth is darkened rather than 
cleared by attempts to demonstrate them. 

The question as to the axiomatic principles, whether of 
knowledge in general or of special science, remained where 
it had thus been left by the ancients till modern times, 
when new advances began to be made in positive scientific 
inquiry and a new philosophy took the place of the peri- 
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}iatetic system, as it had been continued through the 
Middle Ages. It was characteristic alike of the philosophic 
and of the various scientific movements begun by Des- 
cartes to be guided by a consideration of mathematical 
method — that method which had led in ancient times to 
special conclusions of exceptional certainty, and which 
showed itself, as soon as it w^as seriously taken up again, 
more fruitful than ever in new results. To estal>lish philo- 
sophical and all special truth after the model of mathe- 
matics became the direct object of the new school of 
thought and inquiry, and the first step thither consisted 
in positing princi|)le8 of immediat«i certainty whence 
deduction might j)roceed. Descartes acc(^rdingly devised 
his criterion of perfect clearness and distinctness of thought 
for the determination of ultimate objective truth, and his 
followers, if not himself, adopted the ancient word axiom 
for the ])rinciples which, wdth the help of the criterion, 
they proceeded freely to excogitate. About the same 
time the authority of all general j)rinciples began to be 
considered more explicitly in the light of their origin. 
Not that ever sucli consideration had been wholly over- 
kK)ked, for, on the contrary, Aristotle, in pronouncing the 
principles of demonstration to be themselves indemon- 
strable, had suggested, however (»bscurely, a theory of their 
development, and his followers, having obscure sayings to 
interpret, had been left free to take diflerent sides on the 
question ; but, as undoubtedly the philosophic investiga- 
tion of knowledge has in the modern period become more 
and more an inquiry into its genesis, it was inevitable that 
jirinciples claiming to be axiomatic should have their 
pretensions scanned from this point of view with closer 
vision than ever before. Lotike it was who, when the 
Cartesian movement was well advanced, more especially 
gave this direction to modern ))hiloso])hic thought, turn- 
ing attention in jmrticndar upon the character of axioms ; 
nor wm his original im|)ulse weakened — rather it w^as 
greatly strengthened — by his followers’ substitution of 
positive psychological research f(u his method of general 
criticism. The exprcissly critical irujuiry undertaken by 
Kant, at however diflerent a level, had a like bearing on 
the question as to the nature of axiomatic principles ; and 
thus it has come to j>ass that the chief philosophic interest 
now attached to them turns upon the point whether or not 
they have their origin in experience. 

It is maintained, on the one hand, that axioms, like 
other general propositions, rc>sult from an elaboration of 
]»articular ex2>eriences, and that, if they i) 08 sess an excep- 
tional certainty, tlie ground of this is to be sought in the 
character of the experiences, as that they are exceptionally 
simple, frequent, and uniform. On the other hand, it is 
held that the special certainty, amounting, as it does, to 
positive necessity, is what no experience, under any circum- 
stances, can explain, but is conditioned by the nature of 
human reason. More it is hardly possible to assert gene- 
rally concerning the position of the rival schools of thought, 
for on each side the representative thinkers differ greatly 
in the details of their explanation, and there is, moreover, 
on both sides much difference of opinion as to the scope of 
the question. Thus Kant would limit the application of 
the name axiom to principles of mathematical science, 
denying that in philosophy (whether metaphysical or 
natural), which works with discursive concepts, not with 
intuitions, there can be any principles immediately certain ; 
and, as a matter of fact, it is to mathematical principles 
only that the name is universally accorded in the language of 
special science— not genemlly, in spite of Newton’s lead, to 
the laws of motion, and hardly ever to scien'Iific principles of 
more 8j)ecial range like the atomic theory. Other thinkers, 
how^ever, notably Leibnitz, lay stress on the ultimate prin- 
ciples of all thinking as the only true axioms, and would 
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contend for the poHwibility of reducing to these (with the 
helj) of definitions) the 8])ecial jirinciples of iimthernatics, 
coinnu)nly allowed to pass and do duty as axiomatic. Btill 
others apj»ly the name equally and in the same sense to 
the giiueral princi[)les of thought and to some principles of 
special SfdeiuHi, In view of such differences of opinion as 
to the actual matter in (pKJstion, it is not to be expected 
that there should l>e agre('me!it as to the marks character- 
istic of axioms, nor surprising that agreement, where it 
api>ears to exist, sliould often ))e only verl>al. 'riie charac- 
ter of necessity, for exam]»Ie, so much ndied u])on for ex- 
cluding the ])OSHibility f>f an experiential or-igin, may either, 
as l>y Kant, be carefully liniitr'd to tliat whicli crin 1)6 
claimed for jir-opositions that are at the same time syn- 
thetic, or may be vaguely taken (as too frecjuently by 
Jieibuitz) to (tover niKM‘ssity of mere logical implication — 
the noc(jHsity of analytic, including identical, ]>r< ►positions — 
whicJi Kant allowed to la; (juite (!onsi.stent with origin in 
ex|>erience. 'riic question being so jierjdcxed, no otlier 
(jourse seems oj»eii than to try to detormiiio the nature 
of axioms mainly upon such instauces as are, at least 
j»ract,ically, admIttCMl by all, ami these are mathematical 
princi])les. 

That ])ropositioii.s with an excejitional character of 
certainty are assunuMl in matlnmiatit^al science is notorious ; 
that such j)r(»jH)sitions must be assumed as principles of the 
science, if it is to bo at once general and demonstrative, is 
now conceded even by extreme (!X])erientialists; wdnle it is, 
farther, universally held that it is the exeejitional character 
of th(j subject-matter of mathematics that renders jiossible 
such determinate assumj)tioii. Wliut the actual pi-iiuuph's 
to be assuim?d are, has, indecHl, ahvays be<m more or less 
dis[mte(l ; but this is a point of scMumdaiy iinjiortance, since 
it is |)ossil)le from ditreront sets of assumption to arrive at 
results ]>ractically the same. 'Phe jiarticular list of proposi- 
tions passing current in modern times as Kuclid’s axioms, 
like his original listof common notions, is (►pen to of)jecti()n, 
not so much for mixing up assertions not (‘qually iinderiva- 
tive (as the amui'iit (;ritics remarked), but for including 
two -the Hth and Dth —wdiicli ani unlike nil the others in 
being mere definitions (viz., of e(|iialsand of Avholoor ]»art). 
Jkjing intended as a Ixidy of principles of geometry in 
particular within tins gemavil scitaice of mathematics, the 
modern list is notopen to ex(xq)tion in that it adds to the pro- 
positicais of general mathemati<.!al import, forming Kuclid s 
original list, (ithca's spix’ially g(^{»inetn(*id, j)rovide<l the addi- 
tions ma(h‘ are siiflicient b>r the j»ur|»ose. It do(;s, in any 
case, contain w hat may l>e taken as good I'cpiusentative in- 
stances of mathematical axioms l)oth general and special ; for 
examph^, the 1st, 'Phings (Xjual t<» the same arc e(|ual to one 
another, applic^ibh^ to all (|iiantity ; a.nd the lOth, Twx> 
straight limvs c.aniiot enclose a space, sp(*cially gtMnnetrical. 
('Pile latter has lu'en regai'ded l>v some w riters as either a 
more definit ion i)f straiglit lines, or as contained by direct 
implication in tlie detinitioii ; but incorrectly. If it is Jield 
to be a detinition, nothing is too complex to be so called, and 
the very meaning (►( a definition as a pi’inciple of science is 
abandoncMl ; wddli\ if it is Jield t(» be a logical iiiqilicatiou 
of the definition, the whole science of gtMimetry may as well 
be |)ronounc(Ml a congeries of analytic, ]>ropositions. Wlum 
straight line is strictly chdined, tlie assertion is clearly seen 
to be syiitliefic.) Now' of sindi propositions as the tw'o 
just quoted it is commonly sidd that they arc self-t^vident, 
that they are seen to be triu^ as soon as stated, that their 
opposites are inconceivable ; and the expressions are not 
t(X) strong as descriiitive of tlie ]>eculiar certainty jiertaiidng 
to them. Nothing, however, is thereby settled as to the 
ground of the certainty, which is the real point in dis]uito 
betw'een tlie experiential and rational schools, as these 
liave become detenniuately o}>])osed since the time and 


mainly through the influence of Kant. Such axioms, 
according to Kant, being necessary as well as synthetic, 
cannot bo got from experience, but depend on the nature 
of the knowing faculty ; being immediately synthetic, they 
are not thouglit discursively but apprehended by way of 
dirtjct intuition. According to the experientialists, as 
represented by J. S. Mill, they are, for all their certainty, 
inductive generalisations from particular experiences ; oidy 
tlie ex[>ericiiccs are peculiar (as already said) in being 
extremely simjilo and uniform, wliile the experience of 
space — Mill does not urge the like jioint as regards number 
— is farther to l>e distinguished from common pliysical 
experience in that it suppliivs matter for induction no less 
in the imaginative (repnisentative) than in the presen tative 
form. Mill thus agrees wdtli Kant on a vital point in 
holding the axioms to be synthetic jiropositions, but takes 
little or no account of that which, in Kant’s eyes, is their 
distinctive characteristic — tlieir validity as universal truths 
in the guise of direct intuitions or singular acts of 2)ercoi)- 
tion, presentative or re] )reseM tative. The synthesis of 
subject and ])redicate, thus univi'rsaJly valid though imme- 
diately efle(;t(‘d, Kant explains by snj)j»osing the singular 
] ►resell tat ion or rejuesentatioii to be w holly determined from 
within through the mind’s s])ontaneous act, instead of being 
received as sensible ex2>erience from without ; to njicak 
more ])recisely, he riders the aj>])rehension of quantity, 
whetlier continuous or discrete, to “ imagina- 

tion,” and ri'gards it ahvays as a i>urc mental construction. 
Mill, wdio sii]»}>oses all expeiieiico alike to be jiassively 
received, or, at all events, makes no distinction in jioiiit of 
original ap])rehension Ix'tween (jiiantity and j>hysical quali- 
ties, fails to ex]>laiu w hat must be allow^ed as the sjieciiic 
character of niatliimiatical axioms. Our conviction of tlieir 
truth cannot be said to depend ujion tlu.> amount of su])j)ort- 
ing experience, for inci'eased exj>erience (which is all that 
Mill secures and seimres only for figiireil magnitude, 
without ])sychological reason given) d(.>es not make it 
stronger ; and, if tiny are (Muu^edeil on being merely 
stated, which, unless they are held to lie analytic jiro] )Osi- 
tions, amounts to their l>eing granted upon direct insjiection 
of a 2^articular case, it can l)e only because the ease, so 
decisive, is made and not found — is constituted or eon- 
structed by oni‘S(.‘lves, as Kant maintains, with the guarantee 
for uiiil’ormit y and adecjiiacy w hich direct construction alone 
gives. Btill it does not therefore follow that tlie ixinstruc- 
tion wherely syntliesis of siiliject and predicate is directly 
made is of tlie nature descrilied by Kant due to the 
activity of tlii^ ])ure C70, opposed to the very notion of 
sensible exjiei'ionce, and absolutely a prto^'L As wc have 
a natural j»sychologieal experience of sensations ]»assively 
received througli liodily organs, we also have what is not 
less a natural jisyehological exiierieiice of motor activity 
exerted througli the muscular system. Only by muscular 
movements, of w hicli w e are conscious in the act of perform- 
ing them, liave wo ]»erc(‘ption of ol jects as extended and 
tiguiXHl, and in itself the activity of tlie deserihing aud 
eireiimscribiiig movements is as much matter of experience 
as is the aceomjianying content of pas.^iic sensation. At 
the same time, tlie conditions of the ai^tive exertion and of 
the passive aflection are ]ir()founil]y difleroiit. While, in 
objective j)erce])tion, wdthin the same or similar movements, 
the content of jiassive sensation may iiidelinitely vary 
beyond any conti'ol of ours, it is at all times in our pow'er 
to describe fornis by actual movement with or without a 
content of sensation, still more by rejn'csented or imagined 
movement. Our knowledge of the physical qualities 
of objects thus becomes a re|>roduction of our mani- 
fold sensible experience, as tliis in its variety can 
alone bo reiiroduccd, by way of general concejits ; 
oui’ knowdedge of thei;* mathematical attributes is, first 
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and tot, an act of conscious production or construction. 
It is manifestly so, as movement actual or imaginary, in 
the case of magnitude or continuous quantity ; nor is it 
otherwise in the case of number or discrete quantity, when 
the units are objects (points or anything else) standing apart 
from each other in apace. When the units are not objects 
presented to the senses or represented as coexistent in 
space, but are mere subjective occurrences succeeding each 
other in time, the numerical synthesis, doubtless, juoceods 
differently, but it is still an act of construction, dependent 
on the power we have of voluntarily determining the flow 
of subjective consciousness. Thus acting constructively in 
our experience both of number and form, we, in a manner, 
make the ultimate relations of botli to be what for us they 
must be in all circumstances, and such relations when 
expressed are truly axiomatic in every sense that has been 
ascribed to the name. 

Beyond the mathematical ])rinciplcs which may be thus 
accounted for, there arc, as was before remarked, no other 
principles of special science to which the name of axiom 
is uniformly applied. It may now be understood why the 
name should be withheld from such a fundamental 
geiiemlisation as the atomic theory in chemistry, even 
when we have become so familiar with the facts as to seem 
to see clearly that the various kinds of matter must 
combine with each other regularly in definite proportions : 
the proposition answers to no intuition or direct apprehen- 
sion. At most could it be called axiomatic in the sense, 
of course applicable to mathematical principles also, that 
it is assumed as true in the body of science compacted by 
means of it. The laws of motion, however, formulated by 
Newton as principles of general physics, not only were 
called by him axiomatic in this latter sense, but have been 
given out by others since liis time as propositions intuitively 
certain; and, though it cannot seriously be pretended that 
there is the same case for ascribing to them the character 
of a priori truths, there must be some reason why the name 
of axiom in the full sense has been claimed for them alone 
by the side of the mathematical principles. The a prim'i 
character, it is clear, can only in a peculiar sense be claimed 
for truths which all the genius of the ancients failed to 
grasp, and which were established in far later times as 
inductions from actual experiments ; Newton, certainly, 
in calling them axioms, by no means claimed for them 
aught but an exi^eriential origin. On the other hand, it 
must be conceded that motion as an ex]»erie!ice has in it a 
character of simplicity, like that belonging to number and 
form, consisting mainly in a clear apprehension of the 
circumstances under wliich the phenomenon varies, while, 
again, such apprehension is conditioned by the psychological 
nature of the experience, namely, that it is one depending 
on activity of our own which we can control, and does not 
come to us as bare passive affection which wo must take 
as we find it. We do in truth make or constitute motion, 
as we construct number and space ; moving, as we please, 
without external occasion, and, when apprehending objective 
movements, following these with conscious motions of our 
members. Notwithstanding, our proper motions far less 
adequately correspond to the reality of external motions 
than do our sulijective constructions of space and number 
answer to the reality of things figured and numbered. 
With limited store of nervous energy and muscles of con- 
fined sweep, we cannot execute at all such continued 
unvarying movements as occur, at least approximately, in 
nature ; we cannot, by any such combinations of movements 
as we are able to make, determine beforeliancl the result 
of such complex motions as nature in endless variety 
exhibits ; nor, again, can we with any accuracy appreciate 
the relation between action and reaction by opposing our 
muscular organs to one another. We must wait long upon 
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experience that comes to us, or rather, in face of the 
objective complexity presented by nature, sally forth to 
make varieti experiments with moving things, and there- 
upon generalise, before anytliing can bo determined posi- 
tively respecting motion. This is precisely what inquirers, 
until about the time of Galileo, were by no means content 
to do, and they had accordingly laws of motion which were, 
indeed, devised a priori, but which were not objectively 
true. Since the time of Galileo true, or at least effective, 
laws of motion have been established inductively, like all 
other physical laws ; only it is more easy tluin in the case 
of the others, wliich are less sim]»lo, to come near to an 
adeejuate subjective construction of them, and hence the 
claim sometimes set up for them to be in fact a priori and 
in the full sense axiomatic. 

It remains to inquire in what sense the general j>rinciples 
of all knowledge or princi[)le8 of certitude may be called, 
as they often are called, axioms. The laws of Contradiction 
and of Excluded Middle, noted though not named by 
Aristotle, together with that formulated as tlie law of 
Identity, presujqiosed as they are in all consistent tlii liking, 
have, with a character of widest generality, also a character 
of extreme simplicity, and may fitly be denominated axioms 
in the sense of immediate principles. They stand, however, 
as pure logical principles, a[)art from all others, being 
wholly formal, without a sliade of material content. There 
can be no question, therefore, of their certainty being 
guaranteed by a direct intuition, valid for all cases bccausi^ 
fully representative of all ; as little docs there a[)pear valivl 
ground for calling them, in the ]>roper sense, inductive 
generalisations from experience. They may ratlier be held 
to admit only of the kind of i)r()of that Aristotle calls 
dialectical : whoever denies them will find that he cannot 
argue at all or be argued with ; he cuts himself off from all 
])art in rational discourse, and is no l)etter, ns Aristotle 
forcibly expresses it, than a 'riie like ])Osition of 

being jxistulated as the condition of making jirogrt'ss 
belongs to the very different prinei])le or )>rinci|>les (which 
may, however, be called logical, in the wider senst?) implied 
in the establishment of truth of fact, more jinrtiiMilarly tlic 
inductive investigation of nature. Whether expressed in 
the form of a ])rincij>le of Sutlicient IJeason, as by l^eibnitz, 
or, as is now more common, in the form of a ]»rinci|>le of 
Uniformity of Nature, with or without a pendant principle 
of Causality for the spexdalclass of uniformities of succession, 
some assumption is indi8[)ensal>le for knitting togctlK‘r into 
general truths the discrete and particular ehunents of 
experience. Such postulates must be declared to have an 
cx])erieutial origin rather than to be a jninciples, 
Vmt ex]>erience may more truly be said to suggest them than 
to be their ground or foundation, since they are themselves 
the ground, exiiress or iinplicMl, of all ordered experience. 
Their case is perhaps best met by i)ron()uricing them 
liyi)othetical juinciples, and as there are no axioms — not 
even those of mathematics — that are thouglit of without 
reference to their proved efiiciency as princi}>les leading 
to definite conclusions, they may be called axiomatic on 
account of their extreme generality, however little they 
possess the character of immediacy. 

The name axiom, jxt the end of the inrpiiry, is thus left 
undeniably equivocal, and it clearly behoves those who 
employ it, wliether in pliilosophy or science, always to 
make plain in what sense it is meant to be taken. Before 
closing, it is, perhaps, necessary to add wdiy, in dealing 
with the question of origin, no account lias been taken 
of the doctrine of evolution which has b‘>.‘ome so promi- 
nent in the latest scientific and philosopliical speculation. 
From the point of view of the present article, that doc- 
trine has only an indirect bearing on the inquiry. If 
the conditions of experience as they are found in the 

III. — 21 
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in(livi«lual Huiiice to explain the different assurance with 
which general assertions are made in different de- 
partments in knowledge, there is no need to carry the 
jisycliological consideration farther back. TJie effect of 
such difference in the conditions of cxi>erience may, of 
course, be accumulattjd in the life of tlie race, and the 
accumulation may go far to determine the i^ycliological 
history of the individual, but the question, as a rational 
one, must be decided upon analysis of tlie conditions as 
they are. 

AX MINSTER, a market-town of England, in the county 
of Devon, 147 miles frr>m London, atid 21 from Exeter. 
It takes its naimi from tlj(i Iiiver Axe, on which it stonds. 
The ancient a]»bey-cliurc}i, or minstcT, wliich adorns the 
c.entr(i of the town, was }>nilt by King Athelstan to coni- 
nieinorate a vict-ory ov<.*r tlie Danes, 'riie town was 
formej'jy distinguislied for its j production of the best and 
most costly description of carpets; and it still manufac- 
tun‘s ])roa<l and naiTow clotlis, cotton, leather, gloves, tapes, 
and ilniggets. Dr Jiiickland was a native of the town. 
LojpulMtion of ili<^ jpjirish in 1871, 2861. 

AXIjM, an ancient city of Abyssinia, 85 miles N.W. 
of Antalo, still relnarkal)k^ for its ruins. It was for a long 
time tlie cajpital of a great Sheniitic [people, who extended 
their sway over a larger [part of Abyssinia ; and the language 
spoken tln‘re at the time of the introduction of Christianity 
has continiKid to be tlie ecclesiastical language ever since. 
The (tlironicles of Abyssinia were [ireserved in the church, 
and are freipient.ly referred to as the Books of Axum. The 
most intertssting of the monuments still extant are the 
obelisk and the so-called eoronation-rcHirn, l)oth consti'ucted 
of granitic, and the latter containing some valualile bilingual 
inscri|ptious. In the modern town, which is the ciqpital of 
the kingdom of 'Pigi e, the weaving of cotton and manufac- 
ture of jparc^hinent are carried on, (pSec* pSalt^s Travels^ and 
Schiniper ill Zeltsi'k, th r Ges. Erdk., llerlin, 1869.) 

AYAMONTI^, a fortilied city of Hjiaiii, in the province 
of Huelva, on the left liank of the Cuadiana, about 2 miles 
from its mouth. The harh(pur is good, but, on account of 
a bar at its mouth, it is of difficult entrance. The [irincqpal 
employment ipf the inhabitants is afforded by the li.sherics, 
c‘S])eciidly for sardines, tunny, cod, and liorse-mackerel ; 
but this biancli of industry has suffered by the extension 
(pf the genei-al (‘ousting traffic. Silk-weaving is carried on. 
Ayamonte is said to liave had in the 16th century 16,000 
inhabitants. Pojpnlation, 5960. 

AVluESUUlJA', a market town, [parliamentary borough, 
and railway junction, in the county of Ruckingham, 39 
miles N.W. of Ltpiidipii. It stands (pu a gentle eminence in 
the (Huitri^ (pf a fertile vale, and ccpiisists of several streets 
and lanes irregularly built, but "Nvcffl ]paved and lighted. 
Tlie (Hmnty-hall, mai kel-lKPUse, and county gacd are hand- 
some Ipuildings, as is also the [parish church, an ancient 
structure witli a tower rising from the (‘(mtre. It has a 
free grammar-school (1611), several other schools and 
charities, a cvPin-excliauge (1865), three Ipanks, a savings 
bank, an iidirmary (1833), a union workhouse, and places 
of [public worslnp for Roman C -atliolics, MetluKiists, Ra[ptist8, 
Independents, etc. It returns two ineiubers to [parliament. 
The assizes and ([uartt^r sessicpiis and the elections of mem- 
bers for the comity are lield liere. The inhabitants are 
prmci[)ally eniphpyed in tlie manufacture of bonelace and 
straw-plaiting, besides the rearing of ducks, wliich are sent 
in laige quantities to the London market at Christmas. A 
branch canal, six miles in length, connects Aylesbury with 
the Grand Jundiou Canal. I^opulation of [parliamentary 
borough in 1871, 28,760. 

AYLI^SFORD, a village of England, in the county 
of Kent, miles from Maidstone, and 32 from London. 
It stands at the base of a hill on the right bank of the 


Medway, which is here crossed by a stone bridge of six 
arches. The church stands on an eminence behind the 
village. At a short distance to the W. was a Carmelite 
friary, founded in 1240, the remains of which now form 
a part of tlie family mansion of the earl of Aylesford. 
The \ icinity exhibits several remains of antiquity, among 
wliich is, or rather was, for it is grievously destroyed, a 
cromlech called Kit^s Coity House, about a mile N.E. from 
the village. This is supjxpsed by Mr Fergusson, in accord- 
ance with tradition, to mark the burial-place of Catigem, 
who was slain here in a battle between the Britons and 
pSaxons in 455 a.d. The tomb of Horsa, who fell in the 
same battle, is situated at Horsted, about 2 miles tf> the N. 
Near Aylesford, to(3, are other remains, known as the Count- 
less pStones. Populaticpii of [parish in 1871, 2100. 

AYLMER, tloiiN, Bishop of Lcpndon in the reign of 
Queen Elizabetli, was born in the year 1521 at Ay liner- 
hall, in the parish of Tilney, in the county of Norfolk. 
Whilst a b(py, he was notii^ed for his precotuty by the 
mar([uis of Dors(?t, afterwards duke of Suffolk, who sent 
liim to the university of Oamlpridge. He afterwards 
[)r(pceeded to Oxford, where he conqpleted his studies and 
took his degree in divinity. He was then made chaplain 
to the duke and tutor to his daughter, the accornjplished 
and unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, wlupsc extraordinary 
[profieieiicy in the Greek and Latin languages reflects no 
small honour on her [)rece[ptor. His first [preferment was 
t(p the aridideaconry of Stow, in the diocese of Lincoln, 
which gave him a seat in the Conv(Pcati(Pii held in the first 
year of Queen Mary, where he resolutcffy o[p[Posed the 
return to Popery, to wliiiffi the gtiiierality of the clergy 
were inclined. Ho was scxpii after obliged to fly his 
country, and take shelter among the Protestants in 
pSwitzerland. While there he wrote a rejply to Knox’s 
famous Blast ayainsl the Moustnms Iteyiment of Wowen, 
under the title of An 11 arbor owe for Faithfull and Trewc 
Subjects^ tkc. On the aficession (pf Queen Elizabetli he 
returned to England. In 1562 he olptairuM the arch- 
deaconry of JjiiRHplii, and was a member of the famous 
synod of that year, wln(ffi ref(prmed and settled tlie doctrine 
and disei[)line of the Church of England. In 1576 he was 
consecrated bisho]) (pf Loudon, and while in that [ptpsitioii 
made himself notorious by the harsh manner in which he 
insisted on the Act (pf Unifiprinity. His [persecution (pf the 
Puritans, and of any clergymen siis[pected of Puritanical 
leanings, with the extreme measures he used, made him 
uii[PO[Pular e\'eu witlr his own [party. He is friiquently 
assailed in the famous Alarprdalc Tracts, and is char- 
acterised as Morrell, tlui bad she[plierd, in Spenser’s 
Shepheardds Calendar. He seems to have been a man of 
harsh and violent tcnqpei*, coarse, and avaricious, and with 
fenv redeeming ([ualities. He is said to have been an able 
scholar, but he lias left nothing wliich could prove this. 
He died in 1594. (Stry[pe, Life and Actions of John 
Aylmer, Bishop of Land an,) 

AYR, County of, or Ayrshike, a pScottish county", 
bounded by Wigtownshire and tJitJ stew^irtry of Kirkcud- 
bright on the S. ; by Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, and Lanark 
on the E. ; and by Renfrewshire on tlie N. On the W, it 
has a coast-line extending to 70 miles on tlie Irish Sea and 
the Firth of Clyde. Thc^ county contains 1149 square 
miles, or 735,262 acres. The middle part, w^hich is the 
brcpadest, is about 26 miles across. There are six rivers 
of some note in Ayrshire --Stinchar, Qirvan, Doon, Ayr, 
Irvine, and Garnock. Of these the Ayr, from which the 
county and county town take their name, is the largest. 
It rises at Glenbuck, (Pii the Ixprder of Lanarkshire, and, 
after a course of 33 miles, falls into the Firth of Clyde 
at the county towm. The scenery along its banks from 
Sorn downwards — ^passing Catrine, Ballochmyle, Barskim- 
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xning, Sundrum, Aucbencruive, and Oraigie — is Taried and 
beautiful. The lesser streams are numerous; and there 
are many fresh-water lochs, the largest of which is Loch 
Doon, the source of the river Doori, The southern and 
eastern pajrts of the county are hilly, but none of the 
peaks reaches a height of 2000 feet. In former times the 
shire was divided into three districts — Garrick, south of the 
Doon ; Kyle, between the Doon and the Irvine ; and Cun- 
ningham, north of the Irvine. Kyle, again, was divided 
by the river Ayr into King’s Kyle on the south, and Kyle 
Stewart on the north. The county is now politically 
divided into south and north Ayrshire. The former com- 
prises Kyle and Garrick, and the latter Cunningham, and 
each division returns a representative to Parliament. The 
old divisions, however, are still po])ularly retained. The 
greater part of Garrick is hilly, and fit only for shee|>walks. 
The uplands of Kyle are also extensive, but there is a 
larger proportion of good low-country land in that district. 
Cunningham is comparatively level, and has a great extent 
of rich land, though rather heavy in its character. The 
scenery is not grand in any part of the county, but much 
of it is j)icturesque and beautiful. From many of the 
heights a ricli, undulating, well-wooded country may be 
seen, with the Pay of Ayr, or the Firtli of Clyde beyond, 
and the lofty jjeaks of Arran, or tlie Argyllshire hills, in 
the distance. 

There has been no lack of agricultural enterpiise in Ayr- 
shire. With a moist climate, and, generally, a rather 
heavy soil, draining was necessary for the successful growth 
of green crops. U]) till 1 840, or a few years later, a green 
crop in the rotation was seldom seen, except on porous 
river-side land, or on the lighter farms of the lower districts. 
In the early part of the century lime was a powerful 
auxiliary in the inland districts, but, with repeated applica- 
tions, it gradually became of little avail. Thorough drain- 
ing gave the next great impulse to agriculture. Enough 
had botm done to test its efficacy previous to the announce- 
ment of Sir llobert Peel’s drainage loan, after wliich it 
was ra[udly extended tlirougliout the county. Gretm -cro]) 
husbandry, and the liberal use of guano and other auxiliary 
manures, made a wonderful change on tlie face of the 
county, and increased immensely the amount of agricultural 
produce. Early potatoes are now (‘xteiisively grown in some 
localities. The farmers ou the coast lands of Girvan and 
West Kilbride are first in the market, and the next supplies 
come from the friable lamls about Ayr and St Quivox. A 
considerable extent of ground is cleared in June for the 
Glasgow market; and, in dropping seasons, good crops (»f 
turnips follow. At the end of July and the beginning of 
August, great (piau titles of potatoes arc sent to Newcastle, 
and to the large towns of Lancashire and the West Hiding. 
The mild climate of the Ayrshire coast in spring is favour- 
able to this kind of cropjnng, which brings (]uick returns, 
and on the whole is profitable. Garrots and mangolds are 
cultivated more extensively than in any other Scotcli 
county, and, with early soAving and rich manuring, lieavy 
croj)8 are raised. Wheat generally follows green cro]>s in 
the lower parts of the county, though barley is coming 
more into use than in former times on light land. The 
border line for wheat may be drawn at a little over JOO 
feet; above that height its growth is exceptional. The 
dairy forms an important department of farm inanago- 
ment in Ayrshire. Dunlop cheese was a well-known pro- 
duct of Ayrshire dairies a quarter of a century ago. Part 
of it was very good ; biit it was unequal in its general 
character, and unsaleable in English markets. Dissatisfied 
with the inferior commercial value of their cheese in com- 
parison with some English varieties, the Ayrshire Agri- 
cultural Association brought a Somerset farmer and his 
wife in 1855 to teach the Gheddar method, and their 


effort has been most successful. Ghedchir cheese of first- 
rate quality is now made in Ayrsliire and Galloway, and 
the annual cheese show at Kilmarnock is the most im- 
portant in the kingdom. The c1km:‘so may be more 
thoroughly fine in a few Somerset dairies, but the aver- 
age quality of Scotch Gheddar is higher than the English. 
This great change of an industrial art has brought wealth 
to the county. It is not too much ti) say that it lias 
added £2 jier cow to the annual value of dairy pro<luce, 
and there are 45,000 cows in Ayrshire. 

The manufactures of Ayrshire have atbiined considerable 
importance. The cotton works at Gatrinc are extensivi>, 
and liave been a long time established. The site was 
chosen witli the view of utilising the waterpower of the river 
Ayr, and steam is still merely an auxiliary. At Kilmar- 
nock and Ayr there are extensixe engineering establish 
ments, and large car|)et works ; and other fabrics are 
manufactured in those towns and at Dairy, Kilbirnie, Beith, 
and Stewarton. Until the last three or four years. Irvine 
was a back-going place, but it has received an im])Uise from 
tlie erection of lai-ge chemical works. The situation is very 
suitfible for chemical manufactures, as the soil is poor and 
sandy, anti the liquid refuse of chemical woiks is easily 
carried into the sea, without causing the nuisance which is 
inevitable in a largti tt)wn. The Eglinton Ghemical Com- 
})any are most extensive manufacturers of liichromate of 
potash - a siiljstance which is used at dyti works as an 
oxidising agent ; and another company is largely engaged 
in the alkali tratle, and in the extraction of copper from 
burnt pyrites ore. On tin; coast, between Irvine and 
Ardrossan, works liave lieen erected on the sixndhills for 
the manufacture of d^ iiamite, which is now well known as 
one of the most powerful ex}>losive agents. It is much 
used for blasting under water, and large quantities of it 
are sent to America for liloAving u]) the roots of trees in 
the reclamation of land. 

TJio iron trade of Ayrsliire has liseii to great import- 
ance. The manufacture has long been carried on at Muir 
kirk, although the iron had to be cai ted long distances to 
Ayr and Glasgow Ix'fore tlie introduction of railways. 
Immense fields of ironstone have been ojiened uj> within 
the last tjuarter of a century ; and there are now 53 
furnaces in blast within the county, producing about 
330,000 tons per annum. The works are all connected 
with the Glasgow and Sou tli- Western Hail way. The 
whole maiiufac.tuie of iron in Ayrshire is in the hands 
of three great conqianies, namely, William Baird Si Gom- 
j)any, the Dalinellington Iron Coiiq^any, and Merry & 
Chinningham. Hiematito of good (pmlity is raised in Sorn 
and Muirkirk, and discoveries of it have been made in 
Garrick. The coal-fields are of great extent, and liui(\stone 
exists ill large quantities. A valuable whetstone (piarry is 
worked at Bridge of Stair on the Ayr. 

The old harliours of the county were at Ayr, Irvine, and 
Saltcoats. The latter is now neglected, and its place is 
supplied by the more important harbour of Ardrossan. The 
Avorks at Ardrossan were carried thr(jugh by the private 
enterprise of the last two earls of Eglinton. They were 
b(*gun in the e^arly part of this century, with the expecta- 
tion of making Ardrossan an important shipping port for 
Glasgow, in connection with a canal, which, however, Avas 
never carrieil further than from Glasgow to Johnstone. 
Tlie works were designed by Telford. The pier was 
finished in 1811, and the docks were completed by the 
late carl. The harbour of Troon was likcAvise the work of 
an enterprising nobleman. It was formed f)y the late duke 
of Portland, who connected it ivith Kilmarnock by a rail- 
way, which was among the earliest in the country. Troon 
has an extensive shipping business, as the outlet for the 
great coal-fields of the Kilmarnock district. Acts of iiarlia- 
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iiiont have l>een obtained, which nanction harliour improve- 
nientii at Irvine and Girvan, and a largo wet-dcxjk is in 
course of formation at Ayr. The dock at Ayr is important, 
as Ayr is the natural outlet for the great coal-fields up the 
river, and for the ironworks at Dalmellington, Lugar, and 
Muirkirk, as wcdl Jis the fields wliicli are being developed 
on the railways, cal hid the Ayrsliirc lines, between Cum- 
nock and the river Ifoon. 

The Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Ihiilway was parti- 
ally ojH-ned in 1810, and soon after (jompleted. A con- 
nection was inad(i a few years later from the Ayr line at 
Kilwinning to Ardrossan, and an extension from Kilniar- 
iKKik to Cumnock, with a branch to Muirkirk. Extensions 
followed from (himnock to Dumfritis and Carlisle, and 
from Ayr to Dahnellington, and to Maylxjle and Girvan ; 
and tlie Troon Jtailway was acMjuired from the duke of 
Portland, as a connecting link of what is now the Glasgow 
aiid SoutJj AVesteni Ihdlway system. Other important 
liranches lja\'r; hetm iiaule, and a trunk line is now in 
course of formation betwixiii Girvan and Stranraer, which 
will giv(^ a eoMne(*tion betwecai Glasgow and Ayrshire and 
tin' north of Iniland by the shortest sea passage. Ayr- 
shire is thus well supplied with railways. 

^I'he aiiti<juities of Ayrshire are not of much note. There 
are cairns in Galston, Soni, and other localities; a road, 
KUj)pos(id to be a work of the Romans, which extended 
from Ayr, through Dalrymjde and Dalmellington, tow^irds 
the Solway; camps, attributed to the Norwegians or 
Danes, on tins lulls of Knockgeorgan and Dundonald ; and 
tlui castles of liCicli Doon, Turnl>erry, Diindonahl, Porten- 
cross, Ardrossan, &c. There are interesting remains of 
the celebrated abbeys of Kilwinning and Crossraguel ; and 
the ruins of the little church of Alloway, amid the lovely 
HCHiuery neai’ the birthidacxi of Burns, have become more 
famous from their associations than many grciit works of 
arehite<;tural genius. 

The rural population of Ayrshire is decreasing, but ilie 
mining po]mlation has increased, and the towns are grow- 
ing. At th(^ last (;ensus tliert? wore 27,132 inhabited 
houses, and the ])opulatiun r(*aclied 200,745. Tlie county 
valuation last year amounted to .£1,178,183, 5s. lOd., being 
an increase of more than X50,000 from the previous 
year. 3'he amount for Kyle was £440,871, 18s. 5d. ; for 
Cunningham, £111,501, Is, Gd. ; for Garrick, £177,108, 
lOs. 3d. ; for the hurgh of Ayr, £03,273, 10s. 6d. ; for Kil- 
marnock, .£03,202, 10s. ; and for Irvine, £10,150, Os. 2d. 

Ayk, the capital of the above eoiiuty, is situated at 
the moutli (d the river of the same name, and alKmt 40 
miles S.S.W. from Glasgow. I'lie s])()t has probably been 
inhabited from a remote anthjuity. Nothing, however, is 
known of its history till tlui close of the 13th century, 
when it was made* a royal resiih'iice, and scmjh afterw^irds 
a royal burgh, by William the Lion. The charter con- 
ferring upon it the latter ])rivilege has been jat'served, of 
which a fac-similc will In? found in >'ol. i. (d* liie National 
Manmeri/ds of Studlaud. During the wars of Scottish 
independence the jMjssession of Ayr and its castle was, 
according to tradition, an obji'ct of importance to both the 
contending parties. In Idind Harry s Life of Wallace 
they are freijuently mentioned, and tlu? scene is laid there 
of one of the patriot’s greatest ex|)loits ; but the authen- 
ticity of many of the minstrel historian s sUtementa is 
more than doubtful. On better authority, the records of 
th(j burgh, it is known that early in tlie l(»th century Ayr 
was a place of considerable influence and trade. The 
liberality of Wiliam the Lion luul bestowetl upon the cor- 
l)omtion aji extensive gnint of lands ; wliile in addition to 
the well-endowed cliurcli of Bt John’s, it laid two monas- 
teries, each possessed of a fair revenue. When Scotland 
was overrun by Oliver Cromwell, Ayr was selected as the 


site of one of those forts which he built to command the 
country. This fortification, termed the citadel, enclosed 
an area of ten or twelve acres, and included within its 
limits the church of Bt John’s, in which the Scottish Parlia- 
ment on one occasion met, and confirmed the title of 
lloliert Bruce to the throne. The church was converted 
into a storehouse, the Protector partly indemnifying the 
inhabitants for this seizure by liberally contributing 
towards the erection of a new place of worship, now 
known as the Old Church. Ayr projier lies on the south 
bank of the river, and is connected with Newton and 
Wallacetowu on tlie north by two bridges, the Old and 
the New, the Twu Brigs ” of Burns. Of late years the 
town has extended greatly on the Ayr side of the stream. 
Nearly the whole of Cromwell’s Fort is now covered with 
houses, and to the south, in the direction of the race- 
course, numerous fine villas have been erected. Ayr 
possesses several gofxl streets and a number of elegant 
public and other edifices. The County Buildings, which 
afford accommodation for the circuit and provincial courts, 
as well as for the various local authorities, occupy the 
west side of Wellington Square. Contiguous to these is 
the jail, a well-regulated establishment, partly used as a 
))eaitentiary. Thii Town’s Buildings, near the New Bridge, 
is a handsome erection, the effect of which is somewhat 
impaired by the lowness of the site. 4'licy contain 
assembly rooms and a reading-room, and are surmounted 
by a spire 217 feet high, designed by Hamilton, of Edin- 
burgh, and considered l)y many the finest in the west of 
Bcotland. All the Edinburgh and Glasgow banks have 
branches in Ayr, and some of them have built ornamental 
structures for tlieii* accommodation. Besides the old 
church already mentioned, there is another parish church 
called the New, and a number of dissenting places of 
worship, none of them, however, noteworthy on account of 
their architecture. The Academy, a large building in a 
convenient position, incliidt's, or lias supierseded, the 
Grammar Bcliool of the burgh, the existence of wliicL can 
be traced back as far as the 1 3th century. A portion of 
the tower of Bt John’s Church still remains, but, to the 
regret of the antiijiiary, lias been completely inodernised. 
The “Walla<!e Tower” is a Gothic structure in High 
Street, erecited on the siti) of an old building of the same 
name taken down in 1835. A niche in front is filled by a 
statue of the Scottish liero by Thom, a self-tauglit sculptor, 
who executed in a much more successful maiinei’ tlie 
statues of Tam o’ Slum ter and Souter Jolinnie, now in 
the grounds of Burns’ Monument. Ayr Hosjiital is a plain 
but substantial erection near the Townhead railway 
station. There are two subscription liliraries in the town, 
and it also sujqiorts one weekly and one bi-weekly news- 
jiaiKjr. Its religious and charitable societies are nuiiiorous. 
A market is held every Tuesday, and there are five yearly 
fairs. The Western Meeting takes place in Bejitember of 
every year on Ayr racecimrse, a large enclosure in the 
suburbs, which has been reserved for this jmrpose for more 
than a century. Alloway Kirk and Burns’ Monument are 
distant 2J miles. The jiriucipul manufactures of Ayr are 
leather, carpets, woollen goods, itc.; and lisherics and 
shipbuilding are also carried on to a small extent. There 
are several foundries and engineering establishments. Ayr 
has a general trade of considtjrable value. I..argo quan- 
tities of tind)er are inq)orted from Canada and from 
Norway ; coal and iron are the chief exj^orts. The har- 
bour occupies both sides of the river from the New Bridge 
to the sea, and has l)ecii built at a very considerable 
expense in a most substantial manner. The south pier 
projects some distance into the sea ; on the north side is a 
large breakwater protecting the entrance, and on the north 
pier aixj three lights, two bright and one red from 12 to 
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35 feet above high water. The depth of water at the 
bar is about 14 feet at neap and 16 at spring tides. Ex- 
tensive docks are in the course of formation, which are ex- 
jiected to increase largely the importance of the place as a 
seaport. Kailways converge upon Ayr from the north, east, 
and south, opening up a connection with all parts of the 
country. The burgh unites with Irvine, Inveraray, Campbel- 
town, and Oban in returning a member to Parliament. Pre- 
vious to 1873, its municipal boundary on the north was the 
river, but an Act of Parliament was obtained in that ycnir 
by which this boundary was extended so as to include 
Newton-on-Ayr and Wallacetown, and made the same as 
that of the parliamentary burgh. The corporation of Ayr 
consists of a provost and four bailies, and twelve town 
councillors. In 1871 the population of the extended burgh 
was 17,851. Though thus conjoined with Ayr for the 
parliamentary franchise and municipal government, and 
forming with it in reality but one town, Newton and 
Wallacetown were formerly each quite separate. The for- 
mer is a burgh or barony of very ancient erection. The 
original charter has been lost ; but it is traditionally said 
to have been granted by King Robert the Bruce in favour 
of forty-eight of the inhabitants who had distinguished 
themselves at Bannockburn. Be this as it may, the com- 
mon property of the burgh is held to be the exclusive 
property of the freemen, forty-eight in number. The 
extent of the lots possessed by each varies from six to ten 
acres, and their value is considerable. Newton has a 
council, consisting of two bailies, a treasurer, and six conn- | 
cillors, annually elected by the freemen from among their 
own number ; but the powers of the council, though originally 
extensive, are now very limited. Wallacetown is quoad 
civilia a part of the neighbouring parish of St Quivox. 
About two miles east of Newton is the village of 1 Vest- 
wick, the hoadejuarters of one of the most flourishing golf 
clubs in Scotland. 

AYllEIl, Jacob, one of the earliest dramatists of Oer- 
many, was born in 1560, probably at Nuremberg, — ^at least 
he resided there when a mere boy. His first occupation 
was keeping an iron-store, whicli ho did with considerable 
success. After studying law for some time at Bamberg, 
where ho attained a good position as a lawyer, he returned 
to Nuremberg, and continued to practise there, acquiring 
the freedom of the city in 1591, and ultimately becoming 
an imperial notary. He died 26th March 1605. Ayrer\s 
works consist of numerous small poems, and of the series 
of dramas on w^hich his fame rests. Like other dramas 
of the time, liis productions are, tor the most i>art, spec- 
tacular displays, Avith laboured dialogue, and vary in 
length from five to twenty-eight acts. The plots are 
plainly taken from the Latin and Italian tales which 
supplied material to nearly all the early Knroj)ean drama- 
tists. The chief interest of Ayrer’s Avorks for English 
readers arise from their connection with Shakes]>care. 
Ayrer adopted several of Shakespeare’s plots, as well 
as his method of representing the characters on the 
stage after life, “and so produced,” says his editor, 
** according to the uaw English manner and art, that all 
can bo personally acted and placed so that it shall seem 
to the spectators to be really happening.” In Ayrer’s 
time the dramatic spirit in England was strong, and good 
plays and i)layer8 abounded. Some of the latter tcK)k 
circuits through Germany, and though performing in their 
native tongue, excited enthusiasm by their vivacity. 
Ayrer caught this enthusiasm, and adapted several of the 
English dramas to the German stage. The Opus 
tmi, in one folio volume of 1262 pages, Avas published 
posthumously in 1618. It contained thirty plays and 
thirty-six carnival interludes. A second volume to contain 
forty more, though promised, did not apjiear. Of the 


comedies and tragedies of A}Ter, six have been reproduced 
Avith an English translation in Cohn’s ShakeBpeare in 
Germany, These contain respectively plots resembling 
The TempeBty Much Ado about Nothiiuj^ The Tv>o Gentle- 
men of VeronUf T^itus Androniem^ Romeo and Juliet^ and 
Hamlet, In 1001, a comic prose Avork by Ayrer wus 
published, giving an account of an /maf/hiary Suit of 
the Devil against Jeans Christ for Destroying Hell, Some 
of his plays were published jirior to 1585, but tliese are 
not now to be had, and even the folio of 1618 is extremely 
rare. Furtlicr information about Ayrer may bo gained 
from Ticck’s Deutsches Theater ^ vol. i. ; AVolfT’s Encye. der 
Deutschen Nationalliteratur^ And. i. ; Colin’s Shakespeare 
in Germany ; Dr Bell’s Shakespeare's Euck^ and his Folk- 
lore; Dr Latham’s Two Dissertations on “ Hamlet;^' W. J. 
Thom’s Three Notelets on Shnkesjieare, 

AYTON, Sill Robkkt (1570-1638), a Scottish lyrical 
poet, the second son of Andrew Ay ton of Kinaldie in Filt*- 
shire, was educated at the University of St Andrews, and 
seems afterwards to have resided for several years in 
France, Avhere he gained considerable rejiutation as a iioet 
and scholar. On the accession of James VI. in 1603, 
Ayton juiblislicd a, vmy elegant Latin ])anegyric, wliicli at. 
once brought him into notice and favour at court. He Avas 
knighted by the king, and held various inqiortant offices, 
particularly that of private s(*cretary to the* (jiieen. lb* 
was of an exceedingly amiable dispositbm, and Avas nuich 
beloved by his contemporaries; even I’en tionsou, Avho 
criticised all other iMX'ts so severely, seems to have made 
an exception in his favour, for he told 1 )rummoml that Sir 
Robert loved him dearly. Ayton ’s extant Avorks consist of 
some Latin poems, and of a few pieces in the English 
dialect, Avhich are distinguished by smoothness of rliythm 
and delicacy of fancy. His best ode, Jneonsiancy Reproved^ 
beginning, “ I do confess thoii’rt smooth and fair,” may 
take rank with the finest pieces of Herrick or Suckling, 
while a few others are but little inferior. His poems have 
been collected and published by C. Rogers (Pkliii. 1844). 

AYTOUN, William Epmonstoune, a Scottish poet, 
humorist, and miscellaneous AATiter, was born at Edin- 
burgh, 21st June 1813. Ho Avas the only son of Roger 
Aytoim, a AATiter to the Signet, and the family was of 
tlie same stock as Sir Rol>ert Ayton noticed above. From 
his mother, a woman of marked originality of character and 
considerable culture, he derived his distinctive qualities, 
his early tastes in literature, and his political sympathies, 
his love for ballad poctrj^ and his admiration for the 
Stuarts. At the ago of eleven he Avas sent to the Edin- 
burgh Academy, whence he passed in due time to the 
University, studied the classics under Professors Pillans and 
Dunbar, and attcndcMl the course of Professor John Wilson 
on Moral Pliilosophy. In 1833 he spent a few months in 
T^ondon for tlie purpose of studying the law ; but in 
September of that year he went to study German at 
Aschaftenburg, wdiere he remained till Ai)ril 1834. He 
then resumed his legal j)ursuits in his father’s chambers, 
AA^as admitted a writer to the Signet in 1835, and five years 
later wjis called to the Scottish bar. But, by his own 
confession, though he “ folloAved the law, he never could 
overtiiko it.” He disliked liis j)rofession, and allowed his 
litemry tastes to predominate. His first publication— -a 
volume entitled Poland, Homer, and other Poems, in 
which he gave expression to his eager interest in the state 
of Poland — appeared in 1832. While in Germany he 
made a translation in blank verse of tlic first part of 
Faust ; but, forestalled by other translations, it was never 
published. In 1836 he made his earlieA contributions to 
RlackwoofTs Magazine, in translations from Uhland ; and 
from 1839 till his death he remained on the staff of Black- 
wood, About 1841 he became acquainted with Mr Theo- 
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(lore Martin, and in asHociation with him wrote a series of 
light humorous papers on the tastes and follies of the day, 
in which were interspersed the verses which afterwards 
became popular as the Jion Gualtier Ballath, The work 
on which liis repubition as a ])oet chiefly rests is the Lai/s 
of the Scottish Cavaliers. The first of these appeared in 
HlacJcwooiTs Magazine in April 1843, and the whole were 
published in a colloctcxl edition in 1848. They became 
v(*ry popular, and have pass(3d through nineteen editions, 
the last of which has siiirited and luiaiitiful illustrations 
by 8ir J. Noel Paton and W. II. Paton. Mcianwhilo, he 
obtained, in 1845, the (4iair of llhetorio and Bellos Lettres 
at EdinVmrgli Univ(>r.sity, wliich lie filled honourably and 
HUc(? 08 Hfiilly till 18(51. Hfi devoted hiriiscilf conscientiously 
to tlio dntifjs of the oflice, and his l»n|>i]s increased in 
mimbtjr from 30 to 150. In 1810 he married the youngest 
daughter of Profiissor John Wilson (( Jiristopher North), 
whose death, in 1850, was the great (ialamity of his life. 
His services in supjjort of the Tory ])arty, especially during 
the Anti-Oorn Law stniggh^, recicivi^d official recognition 
in his appointment ( 1 852) as sheriff of Orkney and Zetland. 
In 1851 aj)p(jared FirmlUan^ a Spasmodic Tragedy^ in 
which he attackfid and parodicjd tlie writings of Bailey, 
Sydney Dobell, and Alexander Smith; and two years later 
he pul>lls}ied Ids Bolhuulf a Poem. Among his other 
literary works are a Collection of the Ballads of Scotland, 
a translation of IIkj Poems and Ballads of Goethe, executed 
in co-operation with his frimid Theodore Martin, a small 
volume on th(5 JAfe and Times of Richard /., writtem for 
th(3 Family IJhrary, and a novel entitled Normiin Sinclair, 
many of the details in which are taken from incidents in 
Ids own experience. In 1 800 Aytouii was elected honorary 
president of the Associated Societi(5s of Ikliidnirgh Uni- 
versity. The death of his mother took place in November 
1801, and his own hcuilth was failing, in Dtjcember 1803 
he married Miss Kinnear, and health and }iap|)iness for a 
time revived ; but his malady rtanirnid, and lie died at 
Blackhills, near Elgin, 4th August 1805. His remains 
were internal at Ediidiurgh. A nniinoir of Aytoun by 
Theodore Martin, with an n])pendix cojitaining some of his 
jiroso essays, was [lublished in 1807. (w. L. u. o.) 

AZALS, 1‘iKKKi'; llYAcrNTiiK, a brilliant French writer 
on philoso[)hy, was born at ►Sorrijze in ITOG, and died at 
l*aris in 1845. Hi? was ediii?ated at the college in his 
native town ; and at the age of 1 7 joined a religious body 
with tin? view of afterwards entering the clmrch. Ho 
remained oidy a year in tliis society, and then accepted an 
appointmimt as teacher in the college at Tarbe.s. The 
duties of this office jiroved most uncongenial to him, and 
he gladly entered the servii’o of the bishop of 016ron, to 
whom lie acted as secri?tary. With this, too, he quickly 
Ixicame dissatisiied, either on account of the bishop’s 
reiterated desii*e that he should take orders, or from the 
many petty annoyances incident to his post. Ho with- 
drew to the? little village of Villemagnc, near Beziers, 
where he supporti'd himself by iierforming the duties of 
organist in tin? church. He afterwards acted as tutor to 
the Count do Bose’s sons, with whom ho remained till the 
outiu'oak of the lle\^)lutioii. Azais, at first an ardent 
admirer of that gri'at mov^enient, was struck with dismay 
at the atrocities tliat were iierfietmted, and imlilished a 
vehement pamphlet on tlie sulyect. Ho was denounced, 
and had to seek safety in flight. For eighteen months ho 
found refuge in the hospital of the Histers of Charity at 
Tarbes ; and it was not till 1 80G that he was aide to settle 
in Paris. There, three years later, he published his treatise 
Des Compensations dans les Destinees JIumaines, in which 
ho sought to show that happiness and misery were fairly 
balanced in this world, ami that conseijuently it the 
duty of citizens to submit qui(‘tly to a fixed government. 


This doctrine was not displeasing to Napoleon, who made 
its author professor at St Cyr. After the removal of that 
college, he obtained, in 1811, the post of inspector of the 
public library at Avignon, and from 1812 to 1815 he held 
a similar office at Nancy. His preference for the Bonajmrte 
dynasty naturally operated in his disfavour at the Restora- 
tion ; but after suflering considerable iirivation for some 
years, he obtained a government pension, which placed 
him ^yond the reach of 'want. He employed the remain- 
ing years of his life in oral and published expositions of 
his .system of philosophy. 

According to Azais, the whole of existence, the universe, 
whose c-aiise is God, may be regarded as the product of 
two factors, Matter and Force. Matter in its primitive 
state consists of homogeneous elements or atoms. All 
force is in its nature expansive, and is, therefore, subject 
to one supreme law, that of equilibrium, or cxjuivalence of 
action and reaction ; for evidently expansive force emanat- 
ing from each body is repressive force acting on all other 
bcidies. The whole of the phenomena of the universe are 
succe.ssive stages in the develojiment caused by the action 
of this one force under its one law on the primitive atoms ; 
and in tracing this development we must group facts into 
three distinct orders, — first, the physical ; second, the 
phyaiologi(ial ; third, the intellectual, moral, and political. 
In the sphere of physical phenomena, distinct development 
CAii bo traced from the sinqilest inechani(3al motion up 
through the more complex forces of light, heat, and elec- 
tricity to the power of magnetic attraction, by means of 
which the second great ordi?r of facts is producecl out of the 
first. F(w magnetic force acting on elastic; bodies, which 
as reactive have potentiiil life, creates the primitive living 
globule, which is Hha])ed like a tube ojien at lioth ends. 
From tills first vital elennent a gradual ascent can be traced, 
culminating in man, who is differentiated from the other 
aniiiialM by tlie iiossession of intellect, or consciousness of 
the ideas with which external things impress him. These 
ideas, however, are in themselves corporeal ; what is 
immatiu’ial in man, or his soul, is the expansive force 
inherent in him. Moral and jiolitical phenomena are the 
results of two iirimitive instincts, progress, and self-con- 
servation, corriisjxmding to the two forces, ex|>ansion and 
repression. From the reci])rocal relations of these instincts 
may be deduced the necessary conditions of social and 
political life. The ultimate goal of humanity is the perfect 
fulfilment of tlie law of equilibrium, the establishment of 
universal liarmoiiy. When that is accomplished, the 
destiny of man has been achieved, and he will vanish from 
this eartli. Such a consummation may be looked for in 
about 7000 years. During an additional period of 5000 
years the groat cosmical forces will be gradually tending 
towards the establishment of conqilete ei|uilibrium ; and, 
when this is attained, the present system of things is at 
an end. 

The chief works of Aziiia, besides tlie Compensation.^, are — Systeme 
XTniversel, 8 vols. 1812 ; Ihi Horl de. rhomme, 3 vols. 1820 ; Cours 
dc Philosophic, 8 vols. 1824 ; Fjrpl tea turn Universclh, 8 vols. 
1826-8 ; Jcimcssc, MatnriU, ItrlUjion, Philosophie, 1837 ; De la 
Phrmoloyie, du Magnetisme, ct de la Folie, 1843. 

AZARA, Don Fklix de, a Spanish naturalist, was born 
18th May 174G, and died in 1811. He studied first at the 
university of Iluesca, and afterwards at the military aca- 
demy of Barcelona. In 1764 he entered the army as a 
cadet, and in 17.67 obtained an ensigney in the engineer 
corps. In 1781 he was appointed, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel of engineers and captain in the navy, on 
a commission to lay down the line of demarcation between 
the Spanish and the Portuguese territories in South 
America. There he spent many years, observing and 
collecting specimens of the various interesting objects of 
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natural history that abound in those wide and little-known 
regions. In 1801 he obtained leave to return to Si)ain, 
and after a short residence at Paris, was apjK)inted a 
member of the Junta de fortificactones y defmm de Amhos 
Indifxs^ a public board, in which chiefly was centred the 
home government of the Spanish colonics. His principal 
work is his Travels in South America from 1781 to 1801 ; 
published in French from the author's MS., by C. A. 
Walckenaer, with atlas and plates, 4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 
1809. It contains a valuable account of tlie discovery, 
conquest, and civil and natural history of Paraguay and Rio 
de la Plata ; and embodies his former contributions to the 
zoology of these countries, which had apjieared in a French 
translation at Paris in 1801. The work is enriched with 
the notes of Walckenaer and Cuvier, and a notice of the 
author by the former. An English translation of part of 
Azara's work on the Natural lliniory of Paraguay appeared 
at Edinburgh in 1838. 

AZARA, Don Jose Nicholas n’, the older brother of 
the naturalist, born in 1731, was ajjpointed in 17G5 Spanish 
agent and procurator-general, and in 1785, ambassador at 
Rome. During his long residence there he distinguished 
himself as a collector of Italian anti<|uities and as a i)atron 
of art. Ho was also an al)lo and active diidomatist, took 
a leading share in the difficult and hazardous task of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, and was instrumental 
in securing the election of Pius VI. He withdrew to 
Florence when the French took possession of Rome in 
1798. He was afterwards Spanish ambassador at Paris; 
was three times depri ved of, and restored to his office ; and 
was finally jirejjaring to return to his antiquarian studies 
in Italy when he was seized with a fatal illness, and died 
at Paris in January 1804. 

AZEQLIO, Massimo Tapaeelli, Marqttis b', an emi- 
nent Italian author and statesman, was born in October 
1798, at Turin. lie was descended from an ancient and 
noble family of Piedmont, and was the son of a military 
officer, who, when the subject of this notice was in his 
fifteenth year, was api>ointed ambassador to Rome. The 
boy went with him, and, being thus introduced to the mag- 
nificent works of art for which the Eternal City is famous, 
contracted a love for painting as well as for music. He 
desired to become a painter, and, although his studios were 
for a time interrupted by his receiving a commission in a 
Piedmontese cavalry regiment, and by a subsequent illness, 
brought on by the severity of his scientific investigations 
and resulting in his quitting the service, he eventually 
returned to llomc, and, with some difficulty, obUiined his 
father's jiennission to devote himself to art. He remained 
at the Papal capital eight years, and acquired great skill 
and some fame as a landscape-painter. At the close of 
that period events directed his mind into other channels. 
His father died in 1830, and the younger Azeglio then 
removed to Milan, where he became acquainted with 
Alessandro Manzoni, the poet and novelist, whose daughter 
he married. In this way his thoughts were turned 
towards literature and politics. At that time, Italy was 
profoundly agitated by the views of the national and 
liberal jiarty. The country was divided into several distinct 
states, of which the greater number, even of those that 
were nominally independent, were under the influence of 
Austria. Lombardy and Venctia formed i^^^ts of the 
Austrian dominions. The petty monarchies of the north 
were little better than vassals to the house of Ilaps- 
burg; the Papacy, in the centre, was opposed to all 
national aspirations; and the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, in the south, was a despotism, which for cnielty 
and mental darkness could not have been exceeded in 
Asia itself. The French revolution of July 1830 gave 
additional force to the movements of the Italian liberal 


party, and the young men of the day threw themselves 
with fervour into the crusade against old abuses and foreign 
domination. Mazzini was just beginning his career as an 
agitator, and the whole air was surcharged with revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm. This was especial ly the case in the 
north of Italy, where Massimo d’Azeglio was now settled. 
Art was abandoned by him for literature, and literature 
was practised with a view to stimulating the sense of 
national independence and unity. In 183.3, M. d'Azeglio 
juiblished a novel called EUorc Flunnuosmy winch was 
followed in 1841 by another, entitled Niccoh di Lajn, 
Roth had a political tendency, and, betw(?en the two dates 
at which they appeared, M. d'Azeglio visited vurious parts 
of Italy, diffusing those liberal princi]>los winch he saw were 
the only hope of the future. His views, however, were 
very different from those of the republican party. He was 
a constitutional monarchist, and strongly oi)posed to the 
insurrections and secret consjuracics which Mazzini and 
others so frequently fostered at that time, and which alwaj s 
resulted in failure and renewed oppression. His treatise 
Degli Ullimi Cast di Poniagna (Of the Last Events in the 
Romagna), published in 184G, before the death of Pope 
(Jregory XVI., was at once a satire on the Papal Govern- 
ment, a denunciation of the I'opublican attcmj>ts at insur- 
rection, and an exhortation to the Italian t>i’iiu‘cs to adojit 
a national policy. M. d’Azeglio returned to Romo in 184G, 
after the death of Pope Gregory, in June, and, it is thought, 
had considerable influence in persuading the new Pope 
(Pius IX.) to conduct his government in accordance with 
liberal princii>les. He supported measures relating to the 
freedom of tlio press, the reform of the l’a})acy, and the 
emancipation of the Jews. In 1848 he accouqmnied the 
Papal army of observation sent from Rome to watch the 
insurgent forces in Lombardy and Yeiietia, which had 
temporarily discomfited the Austrians, and were being 
supported by Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. General 
Durando, who had the (jommand of the l^ji])al army, actively 
assisted the rebels, in defiance, it is said, of his instructions; 
and Azeglio was sevendy wounded in the h‘g at the battle of 
Vicenza, where ho commanded a legion. In the same year 
(1848), he })ublished a work on the Amtrian Amtsunations 
in Lombardy ; and on the opening of the first Sardinian 
jwxrliament ho was chosen a member of the chanil)er of 
deputies. After the cnishing defeat of the Sardinians at 
Novara, March 23, 1849, — a defeat which brought tlie second 
of the two brief wars with Austria to a disastrous close, — 
d’Azeglio was made president of the cabinet by Victor 
Emmanuel, in whose favour his father, Charles Albert, had 
just re.signed. In this ]>osition the manpiis used his high 
])ower8 with great advantage to the progress and consolida- 
tion of the Sardinian kingdom. His o<!cu[)ation of the 
office lasted from the 11th of May 1849 to the 2()th ol 
October 1852, when ho 'was rejdaced by Count CVivour. 
At the termination of the war of 1859, when a large portion 
of the States of the Church shook off the dominion of the 
Po|»e, and declared for annexation to the kingdom of 
Northern Italy, Azeglio was aj)pointed general and com- 
missioner-extraordinary, purely military, for the Roman 
States — a temporary office, which he administered in a 
conciliatory and sagacious spirit. He died on the 11th 
of January 18GG, leaving a re])utation for ]»robity and 
wisdom, which his countrymen will not forget to cherish. 
His writings, chiefly of a polemical character, were numer- 
ou.s. In addition to those already mentioned, the most 
noteworthy was a work on ^The Court of Pome and the 
Goj<peL% of which an English translation, with a preface 
by Dr Diyard, ajipearcd in 1859. A vofumc of })ersonal 
recollections was issued, in 1867, after ^M. d’Azeglio’s death. 

AZERBIJAN (so called, according to Sir William Ouseley, 
from a fire-templo ; azer^ fire, and baijan^ a keeper), a pro- 
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vince of Persia, corresponding to the ancient Atro|>atene. 
It is separated from a division of the Kussian Empire on 
the N. by the lliver Araxes, and from Irak on the S. by 
the Kizil-lJzen, or Golden Stream, while it has the Caspian 
Sea and Ghilan on the E., and Asiatic Turkey on the W. 
Its area is estimated at 25,280 square miles. The country 
is superior in fertility to the southern jirovinces of l^ersia. 
It dillers entirely from the provinces of Fars and Irak, os 
it consists of a regular succession of undulating eminences, 
j»artially cultivated, and oj>ening into extensive plains 
such as Anjan, Talncez, and Uruniiyah or Van. Near the 
centre of the ])rovinc(i th(‘- inountains of Hahend or Serhiind 
rise in an accumulated mass to the height of 9000 f(‘et 
above the sea. The highest |)oint, Mount Sevellan, towards 
its eastern frontier, attains a height of about 12,000 feet 
according to some autlioriticis, but according to Khani- 
koff, it is Ib/lOO; and tlie Talisli Mountains, which run 
from N. to S. j)arall(!l to, ami at no great distance from, 
the Caspian, liave an altitude of 7000 feet. Except the 
boundary rivers aln^ady mentioned, there are none of any 
great exte-nt ; but tlmsci both receive a number of tribu- 
taries from tin* |>rovinee, ajid several streams of consider- 
able volume, such as tlie Jughutu, the Agi, and the Shar, 
belong to the basin of the Ijake Urumiyah. This lake is 
about 500 miles in circumference, and 4200 feet above the 
sea. Its waters are more intensely salt than the sea, and 
it is “su]»pose(l to contain no living creature except a 
kind (*f j>olype ; ” but it is the resort of great Hocks of the 
iljuningo. The country to the N. and W., namely, the 
districts of Urumiyah and Helmart, is the most jncturesrjue 
atid ])rosperous ])art of Azerbi jan ; yet even here the tra- 
veller from the more civilised regions of Euro]>o laments 
tlie want of entm'prise among the inhabitants. Azerbijan 
is on the whole, liowever, reckoned one of the most pro- 
ductive ]>rovinc('s of Persia, and the villages have a more 
jileasing ajqu'arance than those of Irak. The orchards and 
gardens, in which they are for the most jiart embosomed, 
yield delicious fruits of almost every descrijition, which 
are dricul in large) (juantities. Provisions are chea]) and 
aliundant, and wine is made in considerable quantities. 
'Phere is throughout the district a lack of forests and of 
tiuilier trees. Lead, cojiper, saltpetre, sulphur, and coal 
are found within the coniines of Azerbijan ; also a kind of 
beautiful ti-ajisparent marble or jasj»er, wliich takes the 
highest ]K)lish, and is used in the liuildings of Tabreez, 
Shiraz, and Isjudian, under the name of Tabreez or 
Belghami marble. There are exports of silk and cotton, 
textile falirics, leather, hides and lambskins, dry-fruits, 
sugar, drugs, tobacco, and wax, ttc., the total value in 
1870, a year of great trade deju’cssion, being i/422,G32. 
In the same year the imports amounted to £1,094,717. 
The chief towns are Tal)re(*z, Urumiyah (the supposed 
birthplace of ZoroasUa ), Ardebil, Khoee, ]\Iaragha, Dilman, 
Abbasiibad, Melirand, Siral, and 8ouj-liolak. The climate 
is healthful— in summer and autumn hot, but cold in 
winter. The cold is severely felt by the lower orders, owing 
to the want of fuel, for which there is no substitute 
exce])t dried cow-dung, mixed with straw. The spring is 
temperate and delightful in the j»lains, but on the moun- 
tains snow lies eight months in the year ; and hail-storms 
arc so violent os frequently to destroy the cattle in the 
fields. Tlie best soils yield from fifty to sixty fold when 
abundantly irrigated ; and supplies of water for this 
purpose are drawn from tlie many small rivers by which 
the province is intersected. Oxen are generally used to 
draw the plough. The tiojmlation is of a very varied 
character, compilking Kurds, Armenians, Syrians, Tatars, 
I’orsians pro|^r, and other tribes or nationalities, and is 
roughly estimated at 2, 000, 000. The Persian army is 
largely composed of natives of Azerbijan, who make ex- 


cellent soldiers ; they are subject to compulsory enlistment. 
The province is under the government of the heir-appwent 
to the Persian throne. (Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir of 
the Persian Empire^ 1813 ; Fraser^s Travels and' Adven- 
tures in the Persian Provinces on the Caspian Sea*, 
Rawlinson^s “ Tabriz to Takhti Suleiman,” in J&ur» of 
Pay. Geog. Soc,, 1840; CheHTiey^H Euphrates and Tigris 
Expedition^ 1850 ; Abbott’s Memorandum ” in Proc. 
of Roy, Geog, Soc,, 1864.) 

AZIMGAIIH, a district and city in the Benares divi- 
sion of British India, and under the jurisdiction of the 
Lieuteiiant-Goveruor of the North-Western provinces, lies 
between 25“ 38' 3" and 26“ 24' 45" N. lat., and 82“ 44' 
15" and 84“ 10' 45" E. long. It is bounded on the N. by 
the river GhagrA, separating it from Gorakhpur district ; 
on the E. by Ghfizi]>ur district and the river Ganges ; on 
the S. by the districts of Jaunpur and Glnizipiir ; and on 
the W. by Janiqiur and the Oudh district of FaizAbiid. 
Its area in 1872 was returned at 2494 square miles, of 
which 1268 square miles are under cultivation, 344 square 
miles are cultivable waste, and the remaining 882 square 
miles are barren and uiicultivable. The population of the 
district in 1865 was 1,385,872 souls, of whom 1,184,689 
were Hindus, and 201,183 Mahometans. The pressure 
of the population on the soil averaged 555 per square mile. 
The census of 1872 discloses a population of 1,531,410, 
of whom 1,333,805 were Hindus, 197,581 Mahometans, 
and 24 Christians and others ; the pressure of the popula- 
tion on the land being 614 per square mile. The jiortion 
of the district lying along the bank.s of the Ghagra is a 
low-lying tract, varying considerably in width ; south of 
this, however, the ground takes a slight rise. The slope of 
the land is from north-west to south-east, but the general 
drainage is very inadequate, lluiighly speaking, the dis- 
trict consists of a series of parallel ridges, whose summits 
are depressed into beds or hollow.s, along which the rivers 
How ; while between the ridges are low-lying rice lands, 
interspersed with numerous natural reservoirs. The prin- 
cipal streams are the Tons, Sarjii, Khiird, Knnwar, Majhor, 
Mangdi, Udanti or Aura, and the Biiansdi. The chief lines 
of road traHic are the following : — (1.) From Gorakhpur to 
Ghilzipur, running north and south ; (2.) from Gorakhpur 
to Aziingarh town, in a north-easterly and south-westerly 
direction, and continued thence to Jaunpur cantonment; 
(3.) from Ghdzipur to Azimgarh, and thence on to Faizdbdd 
in Oudh; (4.) from Ghdzipur to Lucknow. The soil is 
fertile and very highly cultivated, bearing magniHcent 
crops of rice, sugar-cane, and indigo. The jirincipal indus- 
tries of the district are cotton and silk manufactures, the 
total value of which in 1872 amounted to £109,081. The 
settlement of the land revenue in 702 estates or mahals is 
fixed and permanent ; in the remaining 3284 estates a 
settlement was made by Mr. Thomason in 1836 for thirty 
years, and is now (1873) undergoing revision. The total 
revenue of the district from all sources amounted in 
1870-71 to £187,464; the expenditure in the same year 
being £172,550. Six towns are returned by the census 
of 1872 as containing a ])opulation of upwards of 5000 
inhabitants — viz., Azimgarh (tlie capital of the district), 
population 15,893 ; Mdu-Ndth Bhanjan, 13,765 ; Mubdrak- 
pur, 12,068 ; Sikandarpur, 5239 ; Dubari, 5014 ; and Pur, 
5213. The municipalities are as follows : — Azimgarh 
city : the municipal income, which is derived from octroi, 
amounted in 1872 to £1233, 2s., the average incidence of 
taxation being Is. 6^d. jier head of the population. Mdu- 
Ndth Bhanjan, municipal income £125, 8s. ; Mubdrakpur, 
£112, 16s. ; and Sikandarpur, £48. The cost of the 
municipal police of these three towns is levied by means 
of a direct cess on house occupiers. The total number of 
schools in Azimgarh district in 1871-72 was 286, attended 
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by 4271 Hindu and 3813 Mahometan pupils. The 
force necessary for the protection of person and pro|>erty 
in 1871-72 consisted of 673 regular police, equal to 1 
man to every 3*70 square miles of area, or 1 to every 2275 
inhabitants ; besides a village watch or rural police force 
consisting of 2538 men, ec^ual to 1 watchman to every 
0‘98 square miles, or 1 to every 603 inhabitants. 

AzmaAEH City, the principal place in the district 
of the same name, is situated on the river Tons, in 26'' 0' 
N. lat., and 83“ 14' E. long. The city is said to have l)een 
founded about 1620 by a powerful landholder named Azlm 
KhAn, who owned large estates in this part of the country. 
For municipal income and poi)ulation, see above. 

AZO, a distinguished professor of civil law in the 
university of Bologna, and a native of that city. He was 
the pupil of Joannes Bassianus, wlio taught at Bologna 
towards the end of the 12th century, and who was the 
author of the famous Arbor Actlonum, Azo, whoso name 
is sometimes written Azzo and Azzolenus, and who is 
sometimes described as Azo Soldanus, from the surname 
of his father, occuj)ied a very important position amongst 
the gloss-writers, and his Readings {Lectura) on the Godcy 
which were collected by his impil, Alexander de Bancto 
-^3Cgidio, are considered by Savigny, a most competent judge, 
to be the most valuable of the works of that sch<X)l which 
have come down to us. 

AZOFF, or Asov (in Turkish, Amk)^ a town on the left 
bank of the southern arm of the Don, about 20 miles from 
its mouth. Its identification with the ancient Tanais and 
the mediicval Tana seems erroneous; but it was long a 
place of great importance both as a military and commercial 
position. Peter the Great obtained possession of it after 
a protracted siege in 1696, and did a great deal for the 
security and prosperity of the town. At the peace of 1711, 
however, ho had to restore it to the Turks ; and it was 
not till 1774 that it was finally united to the Russian 
empire. Since then it has greatly declined, owing to the 
silting up of its harbour and the competition of the city 
of Taganrog. Its population, principally engaged in the 
fisheries, numbers, according to Russian statistics, 16,791. 

AZOFF, The Ska of, an inland sea of Southern 
Europe, communicating with the Black Sea by the Strait 
of Yenikale, the ancient Bosphorus Cimmerins. To the 
Romans it was known as the Pal us Moeotis, from the name 
of the neighbouring peojile, who called it in their native 
language Temarenday or Mother of Waters. Possibly to 
account for the outward current into the Black Sea, it was 
long supposed to possess direct communication with the 
Northern Ocean, and, when it was discovered tliat there 
was no visible channel, recourse was had to a “secret 
sluice ; ” there being, it was thought, but a comparatively 
narrow isthmus to be crossed. In some prehistoric; time, 
according to Pallas and Murchison, a connection with the 
Caspian Sea seems to have existed ; but no great change 
has taken place in regard to the character or relations of 
the Sea of Azoff since our earliest records. It lies between 
45“ 20' and 47“ 18' N. lat., and between 35“ and 39“ E. long., 
its length from S.W. to N.E. being about 235 miles, 
and its greatest breadth 110. It is for the most part com- 
paratively shallow ; the deepest portion forming os it were 
a prolongation of the bed of the Don, its largest and, 
indeed, its only very important tributary. Near the mouth 
of that river the depth varies from 3 to 10 feet, and 
the greatest depth does not exceed 44 feet. Fierce and 
continuous winds from the E. prevail during July and 
August, and in the later part of the year those from the 
N.E. and S.E. are not unusual. A great variety of 
currents are thus produced, and the relative depths of the 
different parts of the sea are greatly modified. From 
December to March the whole surface is generally frozen. 


The water is for the most part comparatively fresh, but 
differs considerably in this respect according to locality and 
current. Fish are so abundant that the Turks use the 
name Baliik-DeniSy or Fish-Bea. To the W., separated 
from the main basin by the long, narrow spit of Arabat, 
lies the remarkable series of lagunes and marshes known 
as the Sivash, or Putrid Sea. Here the water is intensely 
salt, and at the same time swanns with life. The Bea of 
Azoff is of great imjwjrtance to Russian commerce, and a 
number of flourishing cities have grown up along its sliores. 
Of these the most important arc Taganrog, Berdiansk, 
Mariupol, and Yenikale. Unfortunately, there is a lack 
of safe and commodious harbours and roads. 

AZORES, The, or Westernt Islands, are situated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, and extend in an oblique line from N.W. 
to S.E., between 36“ 55' and 39“ 55' N. lat., and between 
25“ and 31“ 16' W. long. They are generally considered 
as pertaining to Em*ope, though separated by a distance of 
800 miles from the coast of Portugal. They are divided 
into three distinct grou|>s : the south-eastern consisting of 
Sao-Miguel, or Bt MichaePs, and Bta Maria ; the central 
and largest, of Fayal, Pico, Sao Jorge, Terceira, and 
Graciosa ; and the north-western, of Flores and Corvo. 

it does not appear that the ancient Greeks and Romans 
had any knowledge of the Azores, but from the number of 
Carthaginian coins discovered at ( Jorvo it has been supj)osed 
that the islands must have been visited by that adventurous 
j)eople. The Arabian geogra|»hcrs, Edrisi in the 12th 
century, and Ibn-al-Wardi in the 14th, describe, after the 
(canaries, nine other islands in the Western Ocean, which 
are in all probability the Azores. This identification is 
supported by various considerations. The number of 
islands is the same ; the climate under which they are 
jdaced by the Arabians makes them north of the Canaries ; 
and special mention is made of the haw^ks or buzzards, 
which were sufficiently numerous at a later period to give 
rise to the present name (Port. A por, a liaw^k). The Arabian 
writers represent them as having been populous, and as 
having contained cities of some magnitude ; but they state 
that the inhabitants had been greatly reduced by intestine 
warfare. The Azores are first found distinctly marked in 
a map of 1351, the southern group being named the Goat 
Islands {Cabreras) ; the middle groiij), the Wind or Dove 
Islands (De VeMiura sive de Columbis) ; and the western, 
the Brazil Island (De Brazi) — the word Brazil at that time 
bedng employed for any rod dye-stuff. In a Catalan map 
of the year 1375 the island of Corvo is found as Corvi 
Mariniy and Flores as Li Conigi ; while Bao J orge is already 
designated Ban Zorze. It has been conjectured that the 
discoverers were Genoese, but of this there is not sufficient 
evidence. It is plain, however, that the so-called Flemish 
discovery by Van der Berg is only worthy of the name in 
a very secondary sense. According to the usual account, 
he was driven on the islands in 1432, and the news excited 
considerate interest at the court of Lisbon. The navigator, 
Gonzalo Velho Cabral — not to be confounded w^ith his 
greater namesake, Pedro Alvarez Cabral — was sent to pro- 
secute the discovery. Anotlier version relates that Don 
Henry of Portugal had in his possession a ma]) in which 
the islands were laid down, and that he sent out Cabral 
through confidence in its accuracy. The map had been 
j)resented to him by his brother, Don Pedro, who had 
travelled as far as Babylon. Be this as it may, Cabral 
reached the island, which he named Santa Maria, in 1432, 
and in 1444 took possession of Bt MichaePs. The other 
islands were all discovered by 1457. Colonisation had 
meanwhile been going on prosperously and in 1466 the 
Azores were presented by Alphonso V. to his aunt, Isabella, 
the duchess of Burgundy. An influx of Flemish settlers 
followed, and the islands became known for a time as the 
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Flemish Islands. Fmm 1580 to 1640 they were subject under Queen Elizabeth against the Peninsular powers, 
to Siiain like the rest of the Portuguese kingdom, of which The connection with England has long since been of a more 
they now form a jirovince. At that time the Azores were jjeaceful description; no other country affording such a 
the grand rendezvous for the fleets on their voyage home ready nmrket for Azorean productions, 
from the Indies ; and hence they liecame a theatre of that The islands are now divided into three administrative 
maritime warfare which was carried on by the English districts, which take their names from the chief tovras of 



Map of the Azores or Western Islands. 


Angra in Tercoira, Horta in Fayal, and Ponta-Delgada quakes and eruptions which have taken place since its 
in 8t M icJiat?rH - tlie first of the three being also the capital discovery. Hitherto the western group of Flores and Corvo 
of the islands. Thu most of the inhabitants are of Portu- has been quite exenij>t, Graciosa has been equally undis- 
gnese t>rigin, but there is a mixture not only of Floinish turbed, and Fayal has only 8uffered|(jDm one eruption, in 
l>ut Moorish lilood. Negi-oes, Mulattoes, English, Scotch, 1672. The centre of activity has for the most part been 
and Irish immigrants are present in (considerable numbers, St Michaers, while the neighbouring island of Santa Maria 
esjiecially in San ]\liguel and Fayal. Ediu^ation is in a has altogether escaped. In 1444-45 there was a great 
very bmjkward stab*, the gmit pro]K)rtioii of the lower eruption at St Michael’s, of which, however, the accounts 
classes being nnalile to read or write. Progress, however, that have been jireserved exaggerate the importance. In 
is being made in this as well as otlier resjieets. 1522 the town of Villa Franca, at tliat time the capital of 

Under the active administration of Pombal, considerable the island, was buried, with all its 6000 inhabitants, during 
efforts were made for the im]»r()vement of the Azores, but a violent convulsion. In 1572 an eruption took place in 
the 8tnj)id and bigoted Guvernmoiit which followed rather the island of Pico; in 1580 St George was the scene of 
tended to destroy these benefits, and to create a retrograde numerous outbursts ; and in 1614 a little town in Terceira 
course. Towards the beginning of the present century, was destroyed. In 1630, 1652, 1656, 1755, 1852, <fec., 
the iiossession of the islands was contested by the claimants St Michael has been visited with successive eruptions and 
for the crown of Portugal. The adherents of the constitu- earthquakes, several of them of great violence. On various 
tion, who sin)port(id against Miguel the rights of Maria occasions, as in 1638, 1720, 1811, and 1867, subterranean 
da Gloria, obtained jiossession of Terc;oira in 1829, where eruptions have taken place, which have sometimes been 
they succeeded iii maintaining themselves, and after various accompanied by the appearance of temporary islands. Of 
Btruggles, Queen Marias authority was established over these the most remarkable was thrown uj) in June 1811, 
all the islands. She resided at Angra from 1830 to 1833. about half a league from the western extremity of St 
The asjiect of all tlie islands is vt*ry similar in gen(»ral Michaers. It was called Sabrina by the commander of 
characteristics, presenting an elevated and undulating the British man-of-war of that name, who witnessed the 
outline, with little or no table-land, and rising into peaks, phononieuon. Details will bo found in a valuable chapter 
of which the lowest (that of Sta Maria) is 1889 feet, and of Hartung's Bit Azm^eriy p. 99, and in the 23d vol. of the 
the highest (that of Pico) 7613 feet above the level of the Philosophical Transactioyis. 

sea. Their lines of sea-coast are, with few exceptions, high The climate is particularly temperate and equable, the 
and precijutoiis, %ith bases of accumulated masses of fallen extremes of sensible heat and cold being, however, increased 
rock, ill which open bays, or scarcely more enclosed inlets, by the humidity of the atmosphere. This is so great that 
form the Jiarbours of the trading towns. The volcanic paper-hangings will not adhere to the W'alls, and the veneer- 
character of the whole archipelago is very obvious, and ing of furniture strips off. The range of the thermometer 
has been abundantly confirmed by the numerous earth- is from 45® Fahr., the lowest known extreme, or 48®, the 
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ordinary lowest extreme of January, to 82“, the ordinary, 
or 86*, the highest known extreme of July, near the level 
of the sea. Between those two points (both taken in the 
shade) there is from month to month a pretty regular 
gradation of increase or decrease, amounting to somewhat 
less than four degrees (Geographical Journal^ vol. xv.). In 
winter the prevailing winds are from the north-west, west, 
< and south; while in summer the most frecpient are the 
north, north-e^t, and east. The weather is often extremely 
stormy, and the winds from the west and south-west render 
the navigation of the coasts very dangerous. 

The general character of the flora is decidedly European, 
no fewer than 400 out of the 478 species generally con- 
eidered as indigenous belonging likewise to that continent, 
while only four are found in America, and forty are }>eculiar 
to the archipelago. Vegetation in most of the islands is 
remarkably rich, especially in grasses, mosses, and ferns, 
heath, juniper, and a variety of shrubs. Of tall-growing 
trees there was, till the jiresent century, an almost tobil lack ; 
hut through the exertions of Jos6 de Canto and others the 
Bordeaux i)ine, the Eiiroi>ean poplar, the African ))alm-tree, 
the Australian eucalyi)tiis, the chestnut, the tulip-tree, the 
•elm, the oak, and many others, have been successfully 
, introduced into one or more of the islands. The omnge, 

the apricot, the banana, the lemon, the citron, the Japanese 
medlar, and the pomegranate, are the common fruits, and 
various other varieties are more or less cultivated. At one 
time much attention was given to the growing of the sugar- 
cane, but it has now for the most part been abandoned. The 
culture of woad introduced in the 1 6th century also belongs 
to the j)ast. A kind of fern (Dichsonia eidcila), calk'd by 
the natives cahellinho^ and common throughout the archi- 
pelago, furnishes a silky material for the stuffing of rnat- 
tressej^, which forms an article of export to Brazil and 
Portu^. 

The mammalia of the Azores are limited to the rabbit, 
weasel, ferret, rat (bro^n and black), mouse, and bat, in 
addition to domestioj animals. Among 4ho flsh caught otT 
the coast may be mentioned the mullet, the tunny, the 
bonito. The numbers of birds are so remarkal)le that in 
St Michael’s, where reward is given for the destruction of 
the blackbird, the* bullfinch, the redbreast, the chaffirndi, 
and the canary, the sum paid annually re 2 »rescnts a death- 
list of 420,000. The game includes the woodcock, red ])ar- 
tridge (introduced in the lOth century), quail, and snipii. 
St St Michael’s, the largest and most poj)ulous of the islands, 

Michaers- has an area of 224 s(juare miles, and 105,404 inhabitants. 

The east end rises from a blufl* cliff, from 1200 to MOO feet 
high, to a lofty inland ])eak, whence a central range, varying 
in height from 2000 to 2500 feet, runs to the westward, 
terminating in the Serra da Agoa d(^ Fad, .'1060 feet above 
the sea. The sea-coast gradually declines in approaching 
the last point, where it is not more than about 100 fet‘t 
high. The middle part of the island is lower, and moie 
undulating; its western extremity being marked by the 
con 82 )icuous Serra Oorda, 1574 feet above the sea; its shores 
on both sides are low, broken, and rocky. The asjjcct of 
the western portion of the island is that of a vast truncatt*d 
•cone, irregularly cut off at an elevation of al>out 800 feet, 
•and falling on the N., S., and W. sides to a perj>endicular 
coast of between 300 and 800 feet high. In the Jiigher 
parts an undergrowth of shrubs gives the mountains a 
rich and wooded aj'pwirance. Like all volcanic countries, 
the face of the island is uneven and irregular, being deeidy 
excavated by numerous ravines, and roughened by streams 
■ot scmi- vitrified and scoriaceous lava, that n^sist all atmo- 

i spheric influences and repel vegetation. Heavy rains falling 

on the mountains afford a constant supply of water to 
four lakes at the bottom of extinct craters, and a number 
of minor reservoirs, and through them to small streams 
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running rapidly down on all sides into the sea {Geography 
cal Journal^ vol. xv.). 

Hot springs abound in many parts of the island, and 
from almost every crevice vapour is seen issuing. But 
the most remarkable phenomena are the Caldeiras or 
boiling fountains, which rise chiefly from a valley called 
tlie Furnas, near the western extremity of the island. The 
w’ator ascends in columns to the height of about 1 2 feet, 
after which it dissolves in clouds of vapour. The ground 
in the immediate vicinity is entirely covered with native 
sul|)hur, like hoar frost. At a small distance is the 
Muddy Crater, the vertex of which, 45 f(‘et in diameter, 
is on a level with the plain. Its contents are in a state 
of continual and violent ebullition, accompanied with a 
sound resembling that of a tempestuous ocean. Yet they 
never rise above its level, unless occasionally to throw 
to a small distance a 8]>ray of the consistence of melted 
lead. The Furnas abounds also in hot sju’ijigs, some of 
them of a very high temperature. There is almost alwnys, 
however, a cold sj)ring near to the hot one. These springs 
have for a considerable period been greatly resorted to in 
cases of palsy, rheumatism, scrofula, and similar maladies, 
and bath-rooms and various conveniences for visitors have 
been erected. 

The plains are fertile, producing wheat, barley, and In- 
dian corn ; wliilst vines and oranges grow luxuriantly on 
the sides of the mountains. The plants are made to spring 
even from the interstices of the volcanic rocks, which are 
sometimes blasted to l eceive them, liaised in this manner, 
these fruits are said to be of 8U[)erior quality ; but the 
expense of such a mode of cultivation necessarily restricts it. 

The western part of the island yields hemp, wffiich might 
bo raised to a considerable extent. The exi)ort8 consist 
of wine, fruit, and })rovisions, the most important trade 
being in oranges. Foreign intercourse w^jis at one time 
confined rigorously to Lisbon; but the inhabitants now 
trade directly with England, America, and other countries. 

The exports during 1872 at the port of 8t Michael’s were 
of the value of j&85,279, and the imports amounted to 
£91,943. 

The principal town in the island is Ponta-Delgada, 
which contains 15,520 inhabitants. It is built with toler- 
able regularity, the streets being straight and broad. The 
ndigious edifices are numerous and elegant. The harbour 
receives only small vessels ; those of larger size must anchor 
in an open roadstead, which cannot be occupied during 
the prevalence of southerly gales. A breakwater and 
harbour of refuge have been in process of construction for 
a number of years ; and a lighthouse is being built at the 
north-east end of the island. The other towns are Villa 
Franca, Hibeira Grande, Alagoa, Agoa de Pao, itc. 

8t Mary is a small island immediately adjacent to 8t St Mary. 
Michael’s, through the medium of which its trade is con- 
ducted, as it has no good harbours of its own. It has an 
area of 36 square miles, and produces wheat in abundance, 
of which a considerable quantity is exported. Various 
volcanic rocks are the predominant formations, but beds of 
limestone also occur, giving rise to numerous stalactite 
grottoes all over the island. Population from 7 000 to 8000. 

Terceira (so called as being the third in order of dis- Tcirccira. 
covery) is smaller than St Michael’s, but being |)laced 
in a more central position with respect to the other islands, 
has been chosen as the seat of government. The port 
of Angra, protected by Mt. Brazil, is also superior to any 
of those in 8t Michael’s. This island does not exhibit 
nearly the same extensive traces of volcanic action ; and 
the summits of its mountains are generally level. It 
abounds in grain and cattle ; but the wines are inferior, 
and fruits are raised merely for internal consumption. 

The number of inhabitants is estimated at 50,000. 
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Fayal. Fayal (»o called from the extreme abundance of the faya^ 
an indigenous shrub) is the most fre(iuented of all the 
Azores, after 8t Michaers, as it has one of the best harbours 
in the islands, and lies directly in the track of vessels that 
are cros^sing the Atlantic in any direction. Its principal 
town is Villa do Horta, with a pojmlation of 7C3(). The 
town is defended by two castles and a wall, both in decay, 
and serving rather for show than strength. The city 
contains two convents for monks and three for nuns, with 
eight churches. The bay is two miles in length and three- 
quarters of a Tiiilo in breadth, and the depth of water from 6 
to 20 fatliorns. Tliough a good roadstead, it is not altogether 
free from danger in H.S.W. and S.IO. winds. The women 
of this island manufacture fine lace from the agave thread, 
and till recently produced large quantities of open-work 
stockings. They also execute carvings in snow-white fig- 
tree pith, and carry (m the finer kinds of basket-making. 
A small valley, called FJemeriguH, still perpetuates the name 
of the Flemish settlers, who have left their mark on the 
[ihysieal ajipearaiice of the inhabitants. Population, 
26,264. 

Pico. A considerable quantity of wine used to be exported from 

Fayal under the name of Fayal wine, which was really the 
produce of Pico, one of the most remarkable of the Azores. 
This island is composed of an immenso conical mountain, 
rising to the lieight of 7613 feet, and bearing every trace 
of volcanic formation. The soil consists entirely of 
pulverised lava. All the lower parts of the mountain used 
to be in the highest state of cultivation, and covered with 
vine and orange plantations. But in 1852 the vines were 
attacked by the Oidium fungus and completely destroyed, 
while the orange-trees suffered almost us much from the 
Coccus Hesperidum, The people were consequently re- 
duced to want, and forced to emigrate in great numbers. 
The planting of fig-trees and ajiricots alleviated the evil, 
and after a time many of the emigrants returned. Pico 
also j)roduces a valuable 8j>ecies of wood resembling, and 
equal in quality to, mahogany. Poi)ulation, 24,000. 

<iraoM)sMi. Graciosa and 8t George are two small islands, situated 
between J^^xyul and I’erceiru. Graciosa, as its name 
imports, is cliiefly noted for the extreme beauty of its 
aspect and scenery. The chief town is Sta Cruz, and the 
total i)()pulatiou 8000. The only manufacture is the 

StOeorgn. burning of bricks. The chief town of St George is Velas, 
and the population 18,000. 

(l#rvo and The two siruill islands of Corvo and Flores seem but 

Flwes. imperfectly to belong to the group. They lie also out of 
the usual track of navigators ; but to those who, missing 
their course, are led thither, ]<lorcs aftbrds good shelter in 
its numerous bays. Its poultry is excellent ; and the cattle 
are numeroiis, but small. It derives its name from the 
abundance of the dowers tliat find shelter in its deep 
ravines. Po[>uhition of Corvo, lOOO, and of Flores, 10,508. 

S«o Hartniaim’B Edvin; dr^ Ilollandois^ tonic i. ; Astley's 

CoUeclmi, vol. i. ; MaHHon’s “ Account ot*8t Miguel,” in PhU, Trans., 
1778; Secomi Vmftuie; AdaiiHon’c Jl/i/agcUy Senegal ; Jlutkiri/ 

of the Azores, London, and the. review of this work in the 

Quarterly for 1814 ; Boid’s Azores ; London Geographiml Journal ; 
A Winter in the Azores, liy .1. and H. Biillar, 1841 ; Hartung’s I>ic 
Azoren in Acimeren Erseheinimg u. GeognosL Natur, Lei|:)sic, 
1880; Morelefc’a lies Azores, LSOO ; lyroneX's Klt^mcjis de la Eamu: 
Agorienne, 1881 ; Drouct’s Mulhmiues Marins des Jlcs Agores, 1858 ; 
Droust’s Lettrrs Agordennes, 1882 ; Ramos (Dr A. G.), Notiem do 
Archipelayo doe Agorcs, &c., 1871 ; Godnuvn’s Nat. Hist, of the 
Azores, 1870 ; “ Voyages aux Azores,” by Fouqnc in the licmio des 
Deux Mondes, 1873 ; “ Allgemoine Charac. des Klimas” in Hydro. 
Math. vamHydr. Bur. dcr Admir. , Berlin, 1873 ; KcThallct's 
de VArchip. des A^res, 1861, translated by Totten, 1874. 

AZOTUS, the name given by Greek and Homan writers 
to Ashdod, or Eshdod, an ancient city of Palestine, now 
represented by a few remains in the little village of Esdud, 
in the pashalik of Acre, It was situated a short distance 


inland from the Mediterranean, on the usual military routOf 
between Syria and Egypt, about 18 geographical miles N.E* 
of Gaza. As one of the five chief cities of the Philistines, 
and the seat of the worship of Dagon, it maintained, down 
even to the days of the Maccabees, a vigorous, though 
somewhat interniittent, independence against the power of 
the Israelites, by whom it was nominally assigned to the 
territory of Judah. In spite of its being dismantled by 
Uzziah, and somewhat later, in 731 b.c., captured by the 
Assyrians, it was strong enough in the next century ta 
resist the assaults of Psammetichus for twenty-nine years.. 
Hestored by the Roman Gabinius from the ruins in which 
it had been left by the Jewish wars, it was presented by 
Augustus to Salome, the sister of Herod. It became the. 
seat of a bishop early in the Christian era, but seems never 
to have attained any importance as a town. 

AZPEITIA, a town of Spain, in the province of Guipuz- 
coa, on the left bank of the Urola, 15 miles S.W, of San 
Sebastian. The neighbouring country is fertile, and quarries 
of marble are wrought in the mountains. During the 
Carlist movement in 1870-74, Azpeitia was the seat of the 
Guipuzcoan Diputcwwn^ or court for the management of the 
war ; and gunpowder, cartridges, and cannon were manu- 
factured in the town. The famous monastery of San 
Ignacio, dedicated to Loyola, about a mile distant, was alsa 
appropriated for military purposes. Population stated at 
2335. 

AZTECS, the native name of one of the tribes that 
occupied the table-land of Mexico on the arrival of the 
Spaniards in America. It has been very frequently 
employed as equivalent to the collective national title of 
Nahuatlecus, or Mexicans. The Aztecs came, according to. 
native tradition, from a country to which they gave the 
name of Aztlan, usually supposed to lie towards the N.W,„ 
but the satisfactory localisation of it is one of the greatest 
difficulties in Mexican history. The date of the exodua 
from Aztlan is equally undetermined, being fixed by various, 
authorities in the 11th and by others in the 12th century., 
One Mexican manuscript gives a date equivalent to 1164 
A.D. They gradually increased their influence among other- 
tribes, until, by union with the Toltecs, who occupied the 
table-land l>efore them, they extended their empire to an 
area of from 18,000 to 20,000 square leagues. The 
researches of IIuml)oldt gave the first clear insight into the 
early periods of their history. See Mexico. 

AZUNI, Domenico Albehto, a distinguished jurist and 
writer on international law, was born at Sassari, in Sardinia, 
in 1749. Ho studied law at Sassari and Turin, and in 
1782 was made judge of the consulate at Nice. In 1786-88 
he published his IHzionario Universale Magionato della 
C iurisprudenza Mercantile. In 1795 appeared his sys- 
tematic work on the maritime law of Europe, Univer-^ 
sale deiFrincipii del Diritto Maritimo delV Europa^oi which 
a second edition was demanded in the following year. A 
French translation by Digeon was published in 1798, and in 
1805 Azuni recast the work, and translated it into French^ 
In 1806 he was appointed one of the French commission 
engaged in drawing up a general code of commercial law^ 
and in the following year he jiroceeded to Genoa as pre- 
sident of the court of appeal. After the fall of Napoleon 
in 1814, Azuni lived for a time in retirement at Genoa, till 
he was invited to Sardinia by Victor Emmanuel 1.,, and 
appointed judge of the consulate at Cagliari, and director 
of the university library. He resided at Cagliari till his 
death in 1827. Besides the wt)rk8 above mentioned, Azuni 
wrote numerous pamphlets and minor works, chiefly on 
maritime law, an important treatise ou the origin and pro- 
gress of maritime law (Paris, 1810), and an historical,^ 
geographical, and political account of Sardinia (1st ei 
1799 ; 2d, much enlarged, 1802). 
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B is the second symbol of all European alphabets 
except those derived from the Cyrillic original (see 
Alphabet, vol. i. p. 613), such as the llussian. In 
these a modified form, in which only the top of the up[)er 
loop appears, stands as the second letter, with the value 
of the original sound h ; whilst the old symbol B comes 
third with the phonetic value v or w. In Egypt this letter 
was originally a hieroglyph for a crane, and afterwards 
represented also the sound />. The symbol and its phonetic 
value were borrowed by the Phmnicians, but not its name, 
as we infer from finding it called in Hebrew hdli^ i.e.^ a 
house. In its oldest known Phcenician form the upjier 
loop only exists in a more or less rounded shape. In 
different alphabets even tlie upper loop was gradually 
opened, so that in the square Hebrew the original form can 
no longer be detected. The Greeks, when they borrow^ed 
it from the Phoenicians, closed up t\ni lower hx)p as well 
as the upper for convenience of writing. Sometimes the 
loops were angular, but more generally th(^y were rounded. 
There is little variation of the form, except in the old 
alphabets of Corinth and Corcyra, where the original is 
hardly recognisaldc. In old Latin both the rounded and 
the pointed loops appear. 

The original sound which this symbol represented, and 
which it still represents in most European languages, is a 
closed labial, one in which ])erfect closure of the lips 
is necessary, the sound being heard as the lips open. Like 
all closed sounds, it is not ca})able of prolongation. It 
differs from p, which is also a closed labial, as a sonant 
from a surd. A sonant is heard when the breath, as it 
passes through the glottis, is vocalised by the tension or 
approximation of its edges. When there is no such action 
of the glottis, mere breath alone passes through ; but the 
explosiveness of the breath when the vocal organs are 
opened produces a sound, and this is called a surd. The 
vocal organs are in precisely the same |)osition for p as for 
b ; but in producing p they act upon breath only ; in pro- 
ducing b they articulate voice. 

In the earliest stage to which we can trace back the 
language 8i)oken by the forefathers of the Indo-Europejin 
nations, it cannot be certainly proved that the sound b was 
ever heard at the beginning of a word. Perhaj^s in this 
position it may have been sounded indistinctly as a labial 
V, 111 English and all Low German languages p has 
taken the place of original 6, which is preserved in Greek 
and Latin ; thus the b in KawafSis is rejdaced by p in 
English hemp.” We do not certainly know the reason 
of this shifting of sound, which affects all momenbiry 
Bounds, and which is commonly known in Eji gland by the 
name of “ Grimm’s law.” By the same law English b has 
taken the place of original bh. Thus our “ beech ” stands 
for original “bhaga,” which is represented, according to 
the phonetic laws of the languages, by Greek fjitjyos and 
Latin “fagus.” In the middle of a Latin word, and con- 
Bequently generally in the languages derived from the 
Latin, b represents original bh. 

There is a tendency among some iHJOples to allow the b 
Bound to pass into a v, in which the lips are not firmly 
elosed, and so the sound is capable of prolongation, because 
it does not consist (as b proper does) in the momentary 
oscape of the voice after the lips have been com] pressed and 
then opened. This v, in the production of which the lips 
alone are concerned, must be carefully distinguished from 
our English v, which is the result of pressure between the 
upper teeth and lower lip ; it is more like our English w. 


It is the sound which has taken iho place of 6 in 
modern Greek. The same confusion is found in Latin 
inscriptions of the 3d and 4th centuries after Christ, when 
the symbol v represents original b ; thus mi stands for 
livido for /tVnWo (see Corssen, etc., i. 131); and 

still more frequently b appears for r, as hixit for vixit. 
The cliange would be inconceivable if the symbol v in 
the.se cases had had the same sound as w ith us, that of a 
labiodental. The same indistinctness a])peared locally in 
dialects, as is showm by Martial’s well-known ei>igram— 
“Haud teniero antiquas nnitat Vasconia voces, 

Cui nil o.st aliiid vivere qiiam bihere,*' 

BAADER, Ehanz Xaver von, an eminent German 
]:)hilo.sopher and theologian, born 27th March 1765 at 
Munich, was the third son of E. P. Baader, court jjhysician 
to the elector of Bavaria. His two elder brothers w'ere 
both distinguished, the eldest, Clemens, as an author, the 
second, Joseph, as an engineer. Franz wdien young was 
extremely delicate, and from his seventh to his eleventh 
year Wiis afllicted with a specie's of mental w^eakness, which 
singularly enough disap})eaied entirely when he was intro- 
duced for the first time to the mathematical diagrams of 
Euclid. His j)rogr(‘SH thenceforth W'as very raq>id. At the 
age of sixteen he entered the university of Ingolstadt, w here 
he studied medicine, and graduated in 1782. Ho then 
spent two years at Vienna, and returning home, for a short 
time assisted his father in his extensive practice. This 
life ho soon bnind unsuited for liim, and ho decided on 
becoming a mining engineer. He studied under Werner 
at Freiberg, travelled through seviual of the mining dis- 
tricts in North Germany, and for four years, 1792-1796, 
resided in England. There he became acquainted wdth 
the works of Jakob Bohme, and at the same time was 
brought into contact with the rationalistic 18th-century 
ideas of Hume, Hartley, and Godwin, which were extremely 
di.stasteful to him. For Baader throughout his whole life 
had the deepest sense of the rtalily of religious truths, 
and could find no satisfaction in mere reason or philo- 
sophy. “God is my witness,” he writes in his journal 
of 1786, “how heartily and how often 1 say with Pascal, 
that with all our speculation and demonstration we remain 
without God in the world.” Modern philosophy he 
thought essentially atheistic in its tendencies, and he 
soon grew to be dissatisfied wuth the Kantian system, 
by which he had been at fir.st attracted. Particularly 
displeasing to him was the ethical autonomy, or the posi- 
tion that man hud in himself a rule of action, that duty 
contained no necessary reference to God. This Baader 
called “ a morality for devils,” and pas.sionately declared 
that if Satan could again come upon earth, he w^ould 
assume the garb of a professor of moral philosophy. The 
mystical, but profoundly religious, speculations of Eckhart, 
St Martin, and above all of Bohme, were more in harmony 
with his mode of thought, and to them he devoted himself. 
In 1796 he returned from England, and in his passage 
through Hamburg became acquainted with Jacobi, the 
Faith philosopher, with whom he was for many yeans on 
terms of close friend.ship. He now for the first time 
learned something of Schelling, and the works he published 
during this period were manifestly influenced by that 
philosopher. Yet Baader is no discijJepof Schelling, and 
probably, in the way of affecting the future course of 
Hchelling’s thought, gave out more than he received. 
Their personal friendship continued till about the year 
1822, when Baader’s vehement denunciation of modern 
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philosophy in his letter to the Czar of Russia entirely 
alienated Hchelliiig. 

While jirosecuting his philosophical researches, Biiader 
had continued to apply himself diligently to his profession 
t)f engineer. Ho gained a prize of 12,000 gulden (about 
.£1000) for his new method of employing Gjaiiber’s salts 
instead of potash in the making of glass. Fi‘(»in 1HI7 to 
1820 he held the post of superintendent of mines, and was 
raised to the rank of nobility for liis seivices. Ho retired 
from business in 1820, and soon after j)iililished one of the 
l)OHt of his works, Fernienta C()f/nMmU, 6 1822-25, in 

which he combats modern jiliilosopliy, and recommends the 
study of J, Bohine. in 182(1, when the now university 
was opened at Munich, he was appointed |»rofe.ssor of 
pluloHojiliy and s{)eculative theology. Some of the lectures 
delivered there he published umler the title, iSpekulative 
D(>f/rm(ik^ 4 pts., 1^27-1850. In 1S;18 he opposed the 
interference in civil matters of the Jtoman Catholic (Church, 
to which he Vielonged, and in conse<j nonce was, during 
the last tliree years of his lifti, interdicted from lecturing 
on thc‘. i>liii<)sop[iy of religion, lie died 25d May 1841. 

It is extrem<dy difliciilt to give in moderate comjiass an 
adeipiato view of Baader’s ])liilosojdiy ; for he himself 
generally either gave expression to his deepest thoughts in 
lirief, oi)S(Mire aphorisms, or veiled them under mystical 
symbols and analogies. In this rosp(*.ct his style of exposi- 
tion is not undeserving of Zeller’s strictures {Ges, d. dent. 
Pkil.^ 752, 75()). Further, ho has no systematic works ; 
Ids doctrines were for the most i^irt thrown out in short 
detached essays, in iNnnmeuts on the writings of Bohme 
and St Martin, or in his extensive correspondence and 
journals. For his own j)art, ho was distinctly of opinion 
that jdiiloHophy is not as yet capable of reduction to 
scieiititic f(U’in, and it would consequently be an error to 
demand from liini a rigidly coherent body of truth. At 
the same time, tlio general tendency of his thought is very 
apimrent, and there are some salient points which stand 
out with a clearness sulH(;ient to render ]) 08 sible an outline 
of his whole course of sp(*culation. In the mode in which 
ho ap[)r()aches the ]>r()l)leins of [)hilosoi)hy, Baader is 
entirely (>j)j)osed to the modern sj)eculative s])irit, wliich, 
beginning with Descartes, has endeavoured to erect a 
rati(mal or <!oliereiit system on tlie biisis of self-conscious- 
ness alone, and lias jirotestiul against the |)rosuj)position of 
anything whicli can fetter reason, and against the accepta- 
tion of any truth which cannot be rationally construed. 
Ho starts from the jiosition that human reason is in a 
corriijit condition, and by itself can never reach the end it 
aims at, and maintains that we cannot throw aside the 
])resnppositions of faith, clmrcli, and tradition. His 
j>oint of view may, witli some truth, bo described as 
Scholasticism ; for, like the great scliolastic doctors, ho 
believes that theology and jiliilosopliy are not opposed 
sciences, but that reasf)u has toinakechiar the truths given 
by authority and revelation. But in his attempt to draw 
still closer the realms of nature and of grace, of faith and 
knowledge, of human thought and divine reason, he 
approatihes more nearly to the mysticism of Eckhart, 
Paracelsus, and liiihimi. All self-(?bnsciousncss, he thinks, 
is at the same time Ood-conseiousness ; our knowledge is 
never mere scientia^ it is invariably am-scientia — a know- 
ing with, consciousness of, or particqiation in God. Of 
this knowledge, as of knowledge in general, there are 
three grades: — (1.) \Miore the thing known impresses 
itself upon us witliout or against the will, where the 

knowledge is necessary, such, e,g., is the knowledge that 

God is ; (2.) Whft’e tlie tiling known is cognised by an 
a(*t on our jmrt, where knowledge is free,— such, e.g,, is the 
voluntary belief or trust 'm God ; (5.) Where the thing 
known enters into, and forms part of, tlie very process of 


knowing, — such is the speculative knowledge of God, where- 
in we recognise that without God we are not, and that we 
know Him only in and through His knowledge of us. The 
notion of God is thus the fundamental thought of Baader ; 
his philosophy is in all essentials a theosophy, and its 
first great })roblem is to determine accurately the nature 
of the divine Being. Now God, who is, according to 
Baader, the j)rimary will which lies at the basis of all 
things, is not to be conceived as mere abstract Being, 
substantia, but as everlasting process, activity, actus. Of 
this everlasting process, this self-generation of God, we 
may distinguish two aspects — the immanent or esoteric^ 
and the eirianent or exoteric. God has reality only in so far 
as He is absolute spirit, and only in so far as the primitive 
will cognises or is conscious of itself can it become spirit 
at all. But ill this very cognition of self is involved the 
distinction of knower and known, producer and produced^ 
from w'hich proceeds tlie [lower to become spirit. This 
immanent process of self-consciousness, wherein indeed a 
trinity of ]>ersons is not given but only rendered possible^ 
is mirrored in, and takes place through, the eternal and 
impersonal idea or wisdom of God, which exists beside, 
though not distinct from, the primitive will. Concrete 
reality or persfinality is given to this divine Temar, as 
Baader calls it, through nature, the principle of self-hood, 
of individual being, which is eternally and necessarily pro- 
duced by God. Only in nature is the trinity of persons 
attained. These processes, it must be noticed, are not to 
bo conceived as successive, or as taking place in time ; they 
are to be looked at suh specie oiternitatis, as the necessary 
elements or moments in the self-evolution of the divine 
Being. Nor is nature to be confounded with created sub- 
stance, or with matter as it exists in space and time ; it is 
pui*e non-being, the mere otherness, alteritas, of God — his 
shadow, desire, want, or desuleriiim sui, as it is called by 
mystical writers. Creation is itself a free and non-temporal 
act of God’s love and will, and on this account its reality 
cannot be speculatively deduced, but must be accepted as 
an historic fact. Created beings were originally of three 
orders — the intelligent, or angels ; the non-intelligent 
natural existences ; and man, who mediated between these 
two orders. Intelligent beings are endowed with freedom ; 
it is possible, but not necessary, that they should fall. 
Hence the fact of the fall is not a speculative, but an 
historic truth. The angels fell through pride — through 
desire to raise themselves to equality with God ; man fell 
by lowering himself to the level of nature. Only after the 
fall of man begins the creation of s]>ace, time, and matter, 
or of the W’orld as we now know it ; and the motive of this 
creation was the desire to afford man an oiiportunity for 
taking advantage of the sclieme of redemption, for bring- 
ing forth in purity the image of God according to wliich ho 
lias been fashioned. The jihysical philosopliy and anthro- 
])ology which Baader, in connection with this, unfolds in 
various works, is but little instructive, and coincides in the 
main with the semi-intelligible utterances of Bohme. In 
nature and in man ho finds traces of the dire effects of sin, 
w^hich has corrupted both, and has destroyed their natural 
harmony. As regards ethics, it has been already pointed 
out that Baader rejects the Kantian or any autonomic 
system of morals. Not obedience to a moral law, but 
realisation in ourselves of the divine life, through and in 
which we have our being, is the true ethical end. But 
man has lost the power to effect this by himself ; he haa 
alienated himself from God, and therefore no ethical theory 
which neglects tlie facts of sin and redempticaa is satisfac- 
tory or even possible. The history of man and of humanity 
is the history of the redeeming love of God. The meana 
whereby we y>ut ourselves so in relation w'ith Christ as to 
receive from Him his healing virtue, are chiefly prayer and 
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the sacraments of the church, though it must be noted that 
mere works are never sufficient. With regard to man in 
his social relations there are two great institutions or 
systems of rules under which, or in connection with which, 
he stands. One is temporal, natural, and limited-— the 
state j the other is eternal, cosmopolitan, and universal — 
the church. In the state two things are requisite : first, 
common submission to the ruler, which can only be secured 
or given when the state is Christian, for God alone is the 
true ruler of men; and, secondly, inequality of rank, 
without which there can be no organisation. A despotism 
of mere power, and liberalism, which naturally produces 
socialism, are equally objectionable. The ideal state is 
a perfectly organised church society, a civil community 
ruled by a universal or Catholic church, and the principles 
of this church are equally distinct from mercj passive 
pietism, or faith which will know nothing, and from the 
Protestant doctrine, which is the very radicalism of reason. 

Baader is, without doubt, the greatest speculative theo- 
logian of niodorn Catholicism, and his influence has ex- 
tended itself even beyond the precincts of his own church. 
The groat work of Rothe, Tkeoloyiscke Ethiky is thorouglily 
impregnated with his spirit ; and, not to mention others, 
J. Muller, Christ, Lehre v, der Sundey and Martensen, 
Christ, Dogmatiky show evident marks of his influence. 

Ilia works have been colleeted and published by a nuinbor of liia 
adherents — Hottmann, Ilamborger, E. v. Schaden, Luttori)eek, Von 
Oaten-Sacken, and SclilUter IVerkCy 16 vols., 

1851-60. Valuable introdu{jlit)n8 by the editora arc prefixed to 
tho several volumes. Vol. xv. contains a full biogi’aphy ; vol. xvi., 
an index, and an able akettdi of the whole syatern by LutLerbeck. 
Among tho most valualdo works in elucidation or development of 
Baader’s philosophy may b<5 naniod : — Hollmaim, V'arhillc zarSpehio- 
lativen Lehre Lttculcr'sy 1886 ; Gruiuhiltje der SocicUitsd^hilosophk 
Franz Baader' Sy 1887; Philosophuche iichriften, vols., 1868-72; 
Die WeltaUeTy 1868; Hamberger, Cardiimljninktc der Baad-erH( heii 
Pkilosnphw, 1865 ; FniulamenitilhetjriJf'e vmi F. B/s Fthik, J‘olUih\ 
u, HeMgions- Philosophic, 1858; Lutt(;rbcck, Philosophiseh^ JStand- 
punJete Baader' 8y 1854 ; Bmder's Lehre vom WeUijeltdude, 1866. Tlu*. 
only satisfactory survey in any liistory of philosopliy is that giv(ni 
by Erdmann, Vcrsach einer GcscJi, d, ricucrn Phil., iii. 2, pt). 588- 
686. (R. AD.) 

BAAL is a Semitic wwd, which primarily signifies lord 
or owner, and then, in accordance with the Semitic way of 
looking at family and religious relations, is specially ap- 
propriated to express the relation of a husband to his wife, 
and of the deity to his worsliip[)er. In tho latter usage, 
which does not occur among the Arabian Semites, the word 
Baal seems at first to have been a mere title of deity and 
not a proper name. In the Old Testament it is regularly 
written with the article — the Baal ; ” and the Baals of 
different tribes or sanctuaries were not necessarily con- 
ceived as identical, so that we find frequent mention of 
Baalim, or rather “ the Baalim,” in the jdural. There is 
even reason to believe that at an early date the Israelites 
applied the title of Baal to Jehovah himself, for one of 
Saul’s sons is named Esh-baal (1 Chron. viii. 33), while 
everything we know of Saul makes it most unlikely that 
he was ever an idolater. Afterwards, wlien tho name Baal 
was exclusively appropriated to idolatrous worshii) (cf. Hos. 
ii. 16, 17), abhorrence for the unholy word was marked by 
writing Bosheth (shameful thing) for Baal in compound pro- 
per names, and thus wo get the usual forms Ishbosheth, 
Mephibosheth. {Cf. Ewakl, ii. 1^37, and Well- 

hausen, Text der BUcher Samuelisy i>p. xii. 30, where more 
arguments are adduced for this view.) 

Tho groat difficulty which has been felt by investigators 
in determining the character and attributes of the god Baal 
mainly arises from the originally appellative sense of the 
word, and many obscure points become clear if we remem- 
ber that when the title became a proper name it might be 
appropriated by different nations to quite distinct deities, 
while traces of the wider use of tho word as a title for any 


god, might very well survive even after one god had come 
to be known as Baal par excellence. That Baal is not always 
one and the same god was known even to the ancient mytih- 
ologists, who were very much disposed to fuse together dis- 
tinct deities ; for they distinguish an “ old ” Baal or Belitan 
(Bel ^than) from a younger Baal, who is sometimes viewed 
as the son of the other. The “ old ” Baal has sometimes 
been identified with the planet Saturn, but it is more likely 
that he is the Baal (in Assyrian pronunciation Bil) of the 
first triad of the Babylonian Pantheon, that m the Bel, as 
distinct from the Baal, of the Old Testament. This Assy- 
rian and Babylonian Bel is no mere solar or planetary god, 
but is represented in Chaldean cosmogony as the shaper 
of heaven and earth, the creator of men and beasts, and of 
tho luminaries of heaven {BevosuSy ed. Ilichter, p. 50). At 
the same time, we find that the inscriptions give the title 
of Bel to other and inferior go<ls, especially to Merodach 
or the planet Jupiter. This planet was, we know, the Baal 
(BAl, Bil) of the heathen Mesopotamians (Sabians) of later 
times, and of the Babylonian Mendeans. 

The Baal of tho Syrians, I’hcenicians, and heathen 
Hebrews is a much less elevated conception than the 
Babylonian Bel. Ho is pr()[)erly the sun-god, Baal 
Shamem, Baal (lord) of the heavens, the highest of the 
Jieavenly bodies, but still a mere power of nature, born 
like the other luminaries from the primitive chaos {San- 
choniathotiy ed. Orelli, pp. 10, 14). As the sun-god ho 
is conceived as tho mule principle of life and reproduc- 
tion in nature, and thus in some forms of his worship 
is the patron of the grossest sensuality, and even of sys- 
tematic ])r()stitution. An example of this is found in the 
worship of Baal-Peor (Nuni. xxv.), and in general in the 
Canaanitishhigh places, wliere Baal, the male princiifle, was 
worshipped in association with the unchaste goddess Ashera, 
the female 2 )rinciplo of nature. The frequent references 
to this form of religion in the Old Testament are obscured 
in the English version by the rendering “ grove ” for the 
word Ashera, wliich sometimes denotes the goddess, some- 
times the tree or post which was her symbol. Baal himself 
was represcnited on tho high places not by an image, but 
by obelisks or pillars {Ma(;(;^ebothy E. V. wrongly “ ivnages ”), 
sometimes called chammanim or sun-pillars, a name w’hich 
is to be c(»mpared with the title Baal-chamman, frequently 
given to the god on Phoenician inscriptions. There is rea- 
son to believe that these symbols, in their earliest form of 
the sacred tree and the sacred stone, were not specially 
apiu’opriated to Baal worshii), but were the mark of any 
sanctuary, memorials of a place where the worshipper had 
found God (see, for example, Gen. xxi. 33, where for grove 
read tamarisky Gen. xxviii. 18), while tho stone pillar was 
also a primitive altar. Gradually, however, they came to 
be looked upon as phallic symbols, appropriate only to 
sensual nature worsliip, and as such were attacked by the 
prophets (Micah v. 13, 14 ; Isa. xvii. 8, xxvii. 9, &c.), and 
destroyed by such orthodox kings as Josiah. The worship 
of Baal among the Hebrews has two distinct periods — one 
before the time of Samuel, and a second from the intro- 
duction of the Tyrian worshij) of Baal by Ahab, who mar- 
ried a PlKDcnician princess. The ritual of this new Baal, 
with his long train of priests and proj)het8, his temple and 
sacred vestments (2 Kings x.), was plainly much more splen- 
did than the older Canaanitish worship. Of the worship 
of tho Tyrian Baal, who is also called Melkart (king of the 
city), and is often identified with the Greek Herazdes, but 
sometimes with the Olympian Zeus, we have many accounts 
in ancient writers, from Herodotus downwards, lie had 
a magnificent temple in insular Tyre, fojinded by Hiram, 
to which gifts streamed from all countries, especially at 
llie great feasts. The solar character of this deity appears 
especially in the annual feast of his awakening shortly after 
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the winter solstice (Joseph., Ant.^ viii. 5). At Tyre, as 
among the Hebrews, Baal had his symbolical pillars, one 
of gold and one of smaragdus, which, transported by phan- 
tasy to the Farthest West, are still familiar to us as the 
pillars of Hercules. The worship of the Tyrian Baal was 
carried to all the Phoenician colonies. His name occurs 
as an element in Carthaginian projier names (llanni6af, 
Asdrufta/, <kc.), and a tablet found at Marseilles still re- 
mains to inform us of the charges made Ijy tlie priests of 
the temple of Baal for offering sacrifices. 

A much-disputed question is the relation of the sun-god 
Baal to Moloch- Sat urn. Moloch is certainly called Baal 
in Jer. xix. 5, xxxii. 35, lait the word may here retain 
its appellative force. It is, however, the theory of many 
scholars, especially worked out l)y Movers, that Moloch is 
only a special development of Baal, rejiresentiug the de- 
structive lieat instead of the life-giving jiower of the sun. 
Another question of some nicety concerns tlie precise char- 
acter and mutual relations of the female deities associated 
with Baal. Tn tlie Old Testament, as we have seen, Baal 
is generally associated with Ashera, but sometimes with 
Aslitoreth or Astarto (in the jilural Ashtaroth, associated 
with the plural Baalim, 1 Sam. vii. 4, tkc.) As Ashtoreth 
is constantly associated with the Phauiician Baal, it was 
long cnstonifiry to idmitify Ashera with her, a theory op- 
posed to the fact tliat Ashtoreth is represented as a chaste 
goddess. The key to the difficulty is probably to bo sought 
in tlie Assyrian mythology, where we find that the planet 
Venus w'lis wors]iip[)ed as tlie chaste goddess Istar, when 
she appeared as a morning star, and as the impure Bilit or 
Heltis, the Mylitta of Herod, (i. 199), when she w^as an 
evening star. These two goddesses, associated yet contrasted, 
seem to correspond respectively to the chaste Ashtoreth 
and the foul Ashera, tliough the distinction between the 
rising and setting iilanet was not kept up among the West- 
ern Semites, and the nobler deity came at length to bo 
viewed as the goddess of tlio moon. 

Finally, wo may mention as a special form of Baal the 
I’hilistine Baal-zobul>, or “ Baal of flies,” a conception w^hich 
has more tlian one analogy in Greek religion, especially the 
Zfvs ’Arro/iuxos at Olympia. The use of the word Beelze- 
bub, or rather, with a slight change, Beelzebnl, by the later 
Jews, to denote the prince of the devils (Mat. xii. 24), is 
easily understood on the principle laid down in 1 Cor. 
X. 20. 

For further information as to Baal, the reader may con- 
sult works oil Syrian and PlKenician religion. Of older 
books, the most celebrated is Solden’s De diis Syris ; of 
recent books. Movers’s Die l*honmer^ i., a work full of learn- 
ing, but deficient in method and logic. The valuable con- 
tributions to the subject from Assyrian research are partly 
brought together by Schrader in the Stud, und Krit, for 
1874, ])p. 335, 8(n], (w. u. s.) 

BAALBEC, or Ba’aijuk, an ancient city of Syria, cele- 
brated for the magniflcence of its ruins, which, with the 
exception of those at Palmyra, are the most extensive in 
that region. The derivation of the latter part of the name 
is still dubious, some boldly identifying it with the Egyp- 
tian hakiy a city, and others comparing it with the Arabic 
hakha^ “ to be thronged.” It is almost certain that the 
Greek Heliopolis was intended to be a translation of the 
name. The town is pleasantly situated on the hwest de- 
clivity of the Anti-Libanns, at the opening of a small valley 
into the plain of El-Bukil’a or Sahlat Ba^dbak, about 35 
miles N.N.W. of Damascus, and 38 S.S.E. of Tripoli. 
The inhabitants have a saying, Burton informs us, that it 
lies on the halanc^ meaning that it occupies the flattened 
crest of a watershed. By Kussegger its height above the 
sea is given at 3496 Paris feet, and by Schubert at 3572, — 
the mean of the observations being 3584 Paris feet, or 4502 


English feet. A small stream, rising in the , immediate 
neighbourhood from a fountain known as Ea’as-el Ayn, 
is employed for tho irrigation of the valley. 

The origin of Baalbec is lost in remote antiquity, and 
the historical notices of it are very scanty. The silence of 
the classical writers respecting it would seem to imply that 
previously it had existed under another name, and various 
attempts have been made to identify it with certain places 
mentioned in the Bible, as with Baalgad, “ in the valley of 
Lebanon” (Josh. xi. 17); Baalath, one of Solomon^s cities 
(I Kings ix. 18); Baal-hamon, where Solomon had a vine- 
yard (Cant. viii. 11); and “the plain of Aven” (Bikath- 
Aven, Amos i. 5), referred to by Amos ; but none of these 
identifications seem to rest on any very solid support, 
though they have each in turn met the approval of some 
waiter of authority. In the absence of more positive in- 
formation, we can only conjecture that its situation on the 
liigh road of commerce between Tyre and Palmyra and the 
farther East rendered it at an early period a seat of wealth 
and splendour. It is not at all improbable that the state- 
ment of Macrobius in his Saturnalia may be founded on 
the tradition of a real and potent connection between 
Heliopolis and its Egyptian namesake. It is mentioned 
by Josephus {Aut,^ xiv. 3, 4), Pliny {Nat llisL^ v. 22), and 
Ptolemy, and ciiins of the city have been found belonging 
to the reigns of almost all tho emperors from Nerva to 
Gallienus. John Malala of Antioch ascribes the erection 
of a great temple to Jupiter (vaov to) Atl /icyav) at Helio- 
polis to Antoninus Pius ; and two votive inscriptions still 
exist on the bases of columns in tho Greater Temple, be- 
longing to the age of Septimius Severus. From the civic 
coins of the reigns of Nerva and Hadrian we learn that 
the city had been constituted a colony by Julius Cinsar, and 
that it was the seat of a Homan garrison in the time of 
Augustus, and obtained the Jus Jtalicum from Septimius 
Severus (IJlpian, De Oensihusy lib. i.). Some of the coins of 
this last emperor bear the figure of a temple and the legend 
COL.HEL.I.O.M.H., Colonia Heliopolis Jovi Optimo Maximo 
Ueliopolitano ; w’hile one of the reign of Valerian has the 
representation of two temples. 

It is evident that in the early Christian centuries Helio- 
polis was one of tho most flourishing seats of Pagan wor- 
ship, and the Christian writers draw strange pictures of 
the morality of the place. In 297 it became the scene of 
the martyrdom of Gelasinus. The Emperor Constantine, 
according to Sozomen, issued a rescript against the licen- 
tious rites of the |)eople, and founded a basilica among 
them ; but, on the accession of Julian, the Pagan popula- 
tion broke out into violent persecution, and the city be- 
came so notorious for its hostility to Christianity, that 
Christians were banished thither from Alexandria as a 
sj)ecial punishment. Theodosius the Great is said to have 
turned “the temple of Balaniusy the Trilithon,” into a 
Christian church, and the city seems to have been the 
seat of a bishop. 

From the accounts of Oriental writers, Baalbec seems to 
have continued a place of importance down to the time of 
the Moslem invasion of Syria. 'J hey describe it as one of 
the most splendid of Syrian cities, enriched with stately 
palaces, adorned with monuments of ancient times, and 
abounding with trees, fountains, and whatever contributes 
to luxurious enjoyment. After the capture of Damascus 
it was regularly invested by the Moslems, and after a 
courageous defence, at length cajiitulated. The ransom 
exacted by the conquerors was 2000 ounces of gold, 4000 
ounces of silver, 2000 silk vests, and 1000 swords, together 
with the anus of the garrison. Tlie city afterwards became 
the mart for the rich pillage of Syria ; but its prosperity soon 
received a fatal blow from the caliph of Damascus, by 
whom it was sacked and dismantled, and the principal in- 
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habitants put to the sword ([748 a,d.). It continued, how- 
ever, to bo a place of military importance, and was fre- 
quently an object of contest between the caliphs of Egypt 
and the various Syrian dynasties. In 1090 it passed into 
the hands of the Seljuk princes of Aleppo and Damascus, 
who in 1134 wore disputing its possession among them- 
selves, and had to yield in 1139 to the power of Genghis 
Khan. He held the city till 1145, when it reverted to 
Damascus, and continued mostly, from that time, to follow 
the fortunes of that city. During the course of the century 
it suffered severely from one or more of the earthquakes that 
visited the district in 1139, 1157, 1170. In 1260 it was 
taken by the forces of Hulagu, who destroyed the fortifica- 
tions; but, in the 14th century, it is again described by 
Abulfeda as enclosed by a wall with a large and strong 
fortress. Whether it was Baalbec, or, as others say, 
Cairo, that was, in 1367, the birthplace of Takkieddin 
Ahmed, the Arabic historian, he appears to have derived 
the name by which he is best known, El-Makrizi, from one 
of the quarters of the city. In 1400 it was pillaged by 
Timur in his progress to Damascus j and afterwards it fell 
into the hands of the Metaweli, a barbarous predatory tribe, 
who were nearly exterminated when Djezzar Pacha perma- 
nently subjected the whole district to Turkish supremacy. 

The ancient walls of the city are about 4 miles in com- 
pass ; but the present town is, with the exception of some 
portions of its Saracenic fortifications and its two mosques, 
a cluster of mean-looking buildings, which serve only to 
bring out into greater prominence the grandeur of the 
neighbouring ruins. These consist of three tenij)les, usu- 
ally known as the Great Temple (and it well deserves the 
name), the Temple of Jupiter, Apollo, or the Sun, and the 
Circular Temple. The Great Temple {vide Plan), which 
.would seem at one period to have been a kind of pantheon, 
is situated on a magnificent platform, which raises it high 
above the level of the ground, and extends from east to 
west a distance of about 1 1 00 feet. The portico is at the 
eastern end, and must have been reached by a grand flight 
of steps. It is 180, or, including the exedrm or pavilions, 
260 feet from north to south. A threefold entrance leads 
into the first court, which is hexagonal in shape, and 
measures about 250 feet from corner to corner. A i)ortal 50 
feet wide, flanked on each side by a smaller aperture of 10 
feet, gives admittance to the great quadrangle, which 
extends from oast to west for 440 feet, and has a breadth 
of 370, thus including an area of between 3 and 4 acres. 
On all sides, except the eastern, where the “stately stairs” 
led up to the temple front, this court was surrounded with 
exedrae of various dimensions, enclosed by costly pillars, 
and adorned with numerous statues ; but statues and pillars 
and steps are now all involved in a common confusion. 
The peristyle of the temple proper was composed of fifty- 
four columns, the front line consisting of ten and the side 
line of nineteen each. The height of the shafts was about 
62 feet, and their diameter 7 feet at the base and about 5 
feet at the top. They were crowned with rich Corinthian 
capitals, and supported an entablature of 14 feet in height 
(Col. Chesney says 1 1 feet 9 inches). Most of them were 
formed of three blocks, united without cement by strong 
iron dowels. Only six of these columns still stand at the 
western end of the southern side — three having fallen since 
the visit of Wood and Dawkins in 1750. That part of the 
great platform on which the peristyle rests consists of im- 
mense walls built up about 50 feet from the ground, and 
formed, as may be easily seen on the northern side, of 
thirteen courses of bevelled stones in alternate layers of 
longer and shorter blocks. Outside these walls, at a 
distance of 29J feet, is another (so-called substrw^tion) 
wall on the north, west, and probably, though concealed 
by rubbish, also on the east side. This is built of large 


stones, and contains three blocks of such extraordinary 
proportions that the temple acquired from them its ancient 
name of Trilithon, or “Three-Stone-Temple.” These mea- 
sure respectively 64 feet, 63 feet 8 inches, and 63 feet in 
length, are 13 feet in height, and have been raised 20 feet 
from the ground in the western wall. Two underground 
passages, 17 feet wide and 30 feet high, run from east to 
w'cst along the sides of the platform of the great quadrangle, 
and are connected by a transverse tunnel of similar descrip- 
tion. They seem, from inscriptions on the walls, to have 
been tenanted at some time by lionmn soldiery. 

Slightly to the north of the Great Temple, and agreeing 
with it in its orientation, is the Temple of the Sun, which 
is in much better preservation than its neighbour, and, 
though small in comparison with it, is larger than the 
Parthenon at Athens. It likewise is built on a plat- 





Ground-Plan of Great Temple and Temple of the Sun at Baalbec. 
(From Wood and Dawkins, Muins q/'Jialbec.) 


form, and was reached by a flight of 8te|)8 at the eastern 
end, which, it would seem, were still standing in 1688. 
The arningement of its peristyle may bo seen from the 
plan. The height of the columns is 45 feet, including the 
Corinthian capitals, and the circumference of each 19 feet. 
They supported an entablature of 7 feet in height, from 
which a ceiling was carried back to the wall of the 
consisting of slabs enriched with sculpture of great beauty. 
The principal ornament of each slab is a hexagonal mould- 
ing enclosing the figure of some god or^iero ; but the pro- 
fusion and elegance of the fretwork can only be rendered 
by the artist. After passing the vestibule, which was 
partly freed from its barbarous screen by Mr Burton in 
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1870, WO reach ‘*an exquisitely-carved doorway, having 
a staircase on each side leading to the top of the building,” 
which gives entrance to the interior of the temple. On 
the soffit is the figure of the eagle referred to by so many 
of the travellers, and regarded by Volney and others as the 
emblem of the sun-god. This part of the building w’as 
greatly damaged in the earthquake of 1759, and if mea- 
sures are not taken to supi>ort the lintel, it must soon fall 
to the ground. The cella seems to liave been hypiethral; 
and, like the rest of the building, it was richly ornamented, 
the floor now presenting a mass of broken sculpture and 
pillars. A spiral staircase, in the interior of a massive 
column, leads to the roof on eacli side of the pt»rtal. 

Further cast stands tlm (fircidar Teinide, which is of 
very small dimensions, but of beautiful workmanship and 
design. It consists a semicircular cdla surrounded on 
the outside by eight Corinthiari columns, while within 
there is a double tier of smaller pillars, the lower row 
being Ionic and tlie nj)pcr Corinthian. Down to the last 
century it was used as a Greek church ; but it is now in 
a very ruinous condition, and choked with wretched 
hovels.” It is known to the people of llaalbec asBarbdrat- 
el Atikah {La Sahitr .h^arhe). 

The remains of the military works of the Saracens and 
their successors are only too numerous about Baalbec ; but 
they have left no buildings of greater interest than the 
mosques already mentioned, the larger of which was built 
by Molek el As’ad, and the smaller by his father, Melek el 
Zahir (070 A.ii.). Several interesting excursions may be 
made in the neighbourliood, in regard to which the reader 
may consult Murray’s Ilandhoolc^ Joaimo and Isambert’s 
Itimrairey and a letter of Mrs Burton’s in Uneocplortd 
Hyria, 

The ruins of Baalbec have awakened the admiration of 
European travellers from the IGth century down to the 
present day. Bauingarten visited them in 1507, Belon in 
1548, Tlievot in 1550, Melchior von Seydlitz in 1557, 
Badzivil in 1583, Quaresmius in 1020, Mom^oriys in 1047, 
Do la Eoque in 1088, and Maundrell in 1099. In the 
18th century Pocociko gave a sketch of the ruins, which 
was followed up by the maguificent work of Wood and 
Dawkins (1751), to tJiis day one of our principal authori- 
ties, and Volney, in 1784, supj)lied a graphic description. 
During the present century the number of travellers who 
have visited Baalbec has enormously increased ; it may be 
sufficient to mention llichardson, Addison, Lindsay, Wilson, 
the Duke of llagusa, Lamartine, De Saulcy, Cliesney, and 
Robinson. Of the chapters of the last writer, in his 
Biblical Researches, vol. iii., especial use has been made in 
the present article. In spite, however, of such a series of 
investigators, much might still be done to extend our 
knowledge of those wonderful remains. A few superficial 
excavations liave been made from time to time ; but the 
ruins of Baalbec still wait for their Layard or their 
Schliernann. 

BABATAG, or PiABADAii, a city of Turkey in Europe, 
in the government of Bulgaria and sanjak of Silistria. It 
stands on the lake or estuary Raseiu, which communicates 
with the Black Sea, and is surrounded by mountains 
covered with woods. It used to be the winter headquarters 
of the Turkish army during their wars with Russia; and, 
in 1854, it was bomliarded by the Russians. Long. 28” 
32’ E., lat. 44" 55’ N. The ]K)pulatioii of 10,000 includes 
many Jews, Armenians, Tatars, and Greeks. Babatag was 
founded by Bajazet. 

BABBAGE, Chaulks, a distinguished English mathe- 
matician and mechfiiiician, was born, 20th December 1792, 
at Teignmouth in Devonshire. He was educated at a 
private school, and afterwards entered S. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1814. Though ho did 


not compete in the mathematical tripos, he acquired a great 
reputation at the university. In the year after his gradua- 
tion he contributed a paper on the “Calculus of Func- 
tions” to the Philosophical ^transactions, and in 1816 was 
made a fellow of the Royal Society. Along with Herschel 
and Peacock he laboured to raise the standard of mathe- 
matical instruction in England, and specially endeavoured 
to supersede the Newtonian by the Leibiiitzian notation in 
the Calculus. With this object the three friends trans- 
lated, in 1816, Lacroix’s Treatise on the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, and added, in 1820, two volumes of 
examples. Mr Babbage’s attention seems to have been 
very early drawn to the number and importance of the 
errors introduced into astronomical and other calcplations 
through inaccuracies in the computation of tables. He 
contributed to the Royal Society some notices on the rela- 
tion between notation and mechanism ; and in 1822, in a 
letter to Sir H. Davy on the application of machinery to 
the calculation and printing of mathematical tables, he 
discussed the principles of a calculating engine, to the 
construction of which he devoted many years of his life. 
Government was induced to grant its aid, and the inventor 
himself spent a portion of his private fortune in the pro- 
secution of his undertaking. He travelled through several 
of the countries of Europe, examining different systems of 
machinery ; and some of the results of his investigations were 
published iii the admirable little work, A conowy of Machines 
and Manufactures, 1834, which Blanqui has called “a 
hymn in honour of machinery.” The great calculating 
engine was never completed ; the constructor apparently 
desired to adopt a new principle when the first specimen 
wiis nearly complete, to make it not a difference but an 
analytical engine, and Government declined to accept the 
further risk. From 1828 to 1839 Babbage held the office 
of Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cambridge. He 
contributed largely to several scientific periodicals, and was 
instrumental in founding the Astronomical and Statistical 
Societies. He only once endeavoured to enter public life, 
w’hen, in 1832, he stood unsuccessfully for the borough of 
Finsbury. During the later years of his life he resided in 
London, and, surrounded by his w'orkshops, still continued 
to devote himself to the construction of machines capable 
of performing arithmetical and even algebraical calcula- 
tions. He died at London, 18th October 1871. He gives 
a few biographical details in his Passages from the Life of 
a Philosopher, 1864, a work wliich throws considerable 
light upon his somewhat peculiar character. His works, 
pamphlets, and papers were very numerous; in the 
he enumerates eiglity separate writings. Of these the 
most important, besides the few already mentioned, are, 
Tables of Logarithms, 1826 ; Comparative View of the 
VaJ'ious Institutions for the Assurance of Lives, 1826; 
Decline of iScience in England, 1830; Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise, 1837; The Exposition of 1851. 

BABEL was the native name of the city called Babylon 
by the Greeks. It means “gate of god,” or “gate of the 
gods,” and was the Semitic translation of the original Ac- 
cadian designation Ca-dimirra. According to Gen. xi. 1~9, 
mankind, after the deluge, travelled from the mountain of 
the East (or El wand), whore the ark had rested, and settled 
in Shinar (Suiuir, or the north-west of Chaldea). Here 
they attempted to build a city and a tower whose top 
might reach unto heaven, but were miraculously prevented 
by their language being confounded. In this way the 
diversity of human speech was accounted for; and an 
etymology was found for the name of Babylon in the Hebrew 
verb balbel, “ to confound.” According to Alexander Poly- 
histor (frg. 10) and Abydenus (frgs, 5 and 6), the tower 
was overthrown by the winds. The native version of the 
story has recently been discovered among the cuneiform 
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tablets in the British Museum. It is fuller and more com- 
plete than the account in Genesis, and formed part of a 
collection of Babylonian legends older, probably, than 2000 
B.C. We learn from it that the tower was erected under 
the supervision of a serai-divine being called Etanna, The 
tower has been identified with the temple or tomb of Belus, 
which Strabo stated with some exaggeration to have been 
a stade (606 feet) high, but without sufficient reason. It is 
most probably represented by the modern Jiirs Mmrud, the 
ruined remains of the '' Temple (»f the Seven Lights of the 
Earth,” at Borsippa, a suburb of Babylon, which was dedi- 
cated to Nebo. The temple had been begun by “ a former 
king,” and built to the height of 42 cubits, but it lay an 
uncompleted ruin for many centuries, and was not finished 
till the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Dr Schrader believes 
that the state of wreck in which it so long remained causeil 
“the legend of the confusion of tongues” to be attached 
to it. The earliest buildings met wdth in Chaldea are 
constructed of sun-dried brick and mud. A similar tradi- 
tion to that of the tower of Babel is found in Central 
America. Xelhua, one of the seven giants rescued from the 
deluge, built the great pyramid of Cholula in order to 
storm heaven. The gods, however, destroyed it with fire 
and confounded the language of the builders. Traces of 
a somewhat similar story have also been met witli among 
the Mongolian Tharus in Northern India {Report of the 
Censua of Bengal^ 1872, p. IGO), and, according to Dr 
Livingstone, among the Africans of Lake Ngami. The 
Esthonian myth of “ the Cooking of Languages ” (Kolil, 
Reuen in die Ostseeprovinzefiy ii. 251-2513) may also be 
compared, as well as the Australian legend of the origin of 
the diversity of speech (Gerstiicker, Reimiy vol. iv. p. 
381, seq,). See further the articles Babylon and Baby- 
lonia. (a. h. s.) 

BAB-EL-MANDEB, that is, thoGate of Tears, is the strait 
between Arabia and Abyssinia which connects the lied Sea 
with the Indian Ocean. It derives its name from the 
dangers attending its navigation, or, according to an Arabic 
legend, from the numbers who were drowned by the earth- 
quake which separated Asia and Africa. The distance 
across is about 20 miles, from lias Merdieli on the Arabian 
coast to Eas Seyan on the African. The island of Perim, 
a black and desolate rock, about 4^ miles long by 2 broad, 
and rising to a height of 210 feet, divides the strait into 
two channels, of whicli the eastern and most frectuented, 
known as the Bab Iskender {Alexander's Strait), is not 
more than 4 miles wide, and varies in depth from 7 to 14 
fathoms, while the western, or Dact-el-Mayun, has a width 
of about 15 miles and a depth of 180 fathoms. Near the 
African coast lie a grouj) of smaller islands known as the 
Sev»n Brothers. There is usually a surface outflow from 
the Red Sea, but a strong under-current must set iiiAvards 
to compensate not only for this, but for the loss occasioned 
by the great evaporation. (See Car|)enter’a “ Further In- 
quiries” in J, R. Geog, S., 1874.) In the end of the 18th 
century (1799) the island of Perim was taken possession of 
by the British and held as a military outpost, so to speak, of 
the Indian empire. They again asserted their right to it in 
1857, and in 1861 a lighthouse was built at Straits Point, 
at the eastern extremity of the island. The harbour is 
accessible and commodious, and the position gives com- 
plete command of the Red Sea. 

BABER. Zehir-kd-I)1n Mahomet, surnamed Baber, or 
the Tiger, the famous conqueror of India and founder of 
the so-called Moghul dynasty, was born on the 1 1th Feb- 
ruary 1483. He was a descendant of Genghis Khan and 
Timur, and his father, Omar Sheikh, was king of Farghana, 
a district of Transoxiana, lying east of Samarcand. Omar 
died in 1495, and Baber, though only twelve years of age, 
succeeded to the throne. An attempt made by his uncles 
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to dislodge him proved unsuccessful, and no sooner was 
the young sovereign firmly settled than he began to meditate 
an extension of his own dominions. In 1497 he attacked 
and gained possession of Samarcand, to which he always 
seems to have thought he had a natural and hereditary 
right. A rebellion among his nobles iH)bbed him of his 
native kingdom, and while marching to recover it, his 
troops deserted him, and he lost Samarcand also. After 
some reverses he regained both these places, but in 1501 
Ins most formidable enemy, Bchaibani Khan, ruler of the 
Usbeks, defeated him in a great engagement, and drove 
him from Samarcand. For three years he wandered about 
trying in vain to recover his lost posscfi^sions ; at last, in 
1504, ho gathered some troops, and crossing the snowy 
Hundu Kush, besieged and captured the strong city of 
Cabul. By this dexterous stroke he gained a new and 
wealthy kingdom, and completely re-established his for- 
tunes. In the following year he united with Hussain 
Mirza of Herat against Hchaibani. The death of Hussain 
put a stop to this expedition, but Baber spent a year at 
Herat, enjoying the pleasures of that capital. He returned 
to Cabul in time to quell a formidable rebellion, but two 
years later a revolt among some of the leading Moghuls 
drove him from his city. He w'as compelled to take to 
flight, with very few companions, but his great personal 
courage and daring struck the army of his opponents with 
such dismay that tliey again returned to their allegiance, 
and Baber regained his kingdom. Once again, in 1510, 
after the death of Schaibani, hti endeavoured to obtain pos- 
session of his native country. Ho received considerable 
aid from Bhah Ismael of Persia, and in 1511 made a tri- 
unqdial entry into Samarcand. But in 1514 he was utterly 
defeated by the Usbeks, and with difficulty reached CabuL 
He seems now to have resigned all hopes of recovering 
Farghana, and as he at the same time dreaded un invasion 
of the Usbeks from the w'cst, his attention was more and 
more drawn towards India. Several preliminary incursions 
had been already made, when in 1521 an opportunity pre- 
sented itself for a more extended expedition. Ibrahim, 
eHq)eror of Delhi, had made liimself detested, even by his 
Afghan nobles, several of whom called upon Baber for 
assistance. Ho at once assembled his forces, 12,000 strong, 
wdth some pieces of artillery, and marched into India. 
Ibrahim, with 100,000 soldiers and numerous elephants, 
advanced against him. The great battle was fought at 
Paniput, 21st April 1526, when Ibrahim W'as slain and his 
army routed. Baber at once took possession of Agra. 
A still more formidable enemy awaited him ; the Rana 
Bangaof Mewarcollected the enormou8ft)rccof 2 10,000 men, 
with which he moved against the invaders. On all sides 
there was danger and revolt ; even Baber’s own soldiers, 
worn out with the heat of this new climate, longed for 
(.\ibul. By vigorous measures and inspiriting speeches, he 
restored their courage, though his own heart w as nearly 
failing him, and in his distress ho abjured the use of wine, 
to which he had been addicted. At Kanweh, on the 10th 
March 1527, he won a great victory, and made himself 
absolute master of India. The remaining years of his life 
he spent in arranging the affairs and revenues of his new 
empire and in improving his capital, Agra. He dit d 26th 
Deceml)er 1530, in his forty-eighth year. Baber was above 
tlie middle height, of great strength, and an admirable 
archer and swordsman. His mind was as well cultivated 
as his bodily powers ; he wrote well, and his observations 
are generally acute and accurate ; he was brave, kindly, 
and generous. Full materials for his life are found in his 
Memoirs, written by himself (translatediinto English by 
Leyden and Erskine, London, 1826; abridged in Caldecott, 
Life of Baher, London, 1844). 

BABEUF, Fuancois-Nokl, surnamed by himself 
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Gracchus Babeuf, the earliest of the French socialists, ipras 
born in 1762, in the department of Aisne. From his 
father, a major in the Austrian army, he received special 
instruction in mathematics, but was deprived of him by 
death at the age of sixteen. Established as a land-sur- 
veyor at Hove, in the Sonirae department, he became a 
fervid advocate of the Revolution, and wrote articles in the 
Correspondant Picard ^iox which he was prosecuted in 1790. 
He was acquitted on that occasion, and was afterwards 
elected an administrator of the department ; but a charge 
of forgery being brought against him, he was condemned 
by the Somme tribunal to twenty years’ imi)risonment in 
1793. Fiicaping to Paris, ho became secretary to the 
Relief Committee of the Commune, and joined Garin in 
his denunciation of the ("ommitteo of ]‘ul>lic Safety. This 
led to his incarceration, ostensibly under the former sen- 
tence. This was, however, annulled by the Court of Cassa- 
tion ; and ho was also discharged by the Aisne tribunal 
(18th July 1794), to wljich Ije had been remitted. Return- 
ing to Paris, he entered on a violent crusade against the 
remains of the Jio])eHpierre j^arty, and started the Journal 
de la Jjiheric de la Presse to maintain his views. In the 
following year (1795) the Girondists acquired supremacy 
in the 0)11 volition ; Rabeuf’s journal was suspended, and him- 
self imprisoned — first in Paris and then at Arras. Thrown 
into the society of certain partisans of Robespierre, ho was 
won over by them, and was ready, on his release, to become 
the indiscriminating defender of the very men whom he had 
previously attacked (No. 34 of the Trdnm, as he now called 
his journal). In April 1796 Rabeuf, Lepelletier, and 
others constituted themselves a ‘bSecret Directory of Public 
Safety,” and took the title of the Equals;” while another 
association of self-styled “ (kinventionals ” and “Patriots” 
mot at the house of Ainar. The latter party aimed at the 
ro-cstablishment of the revolutionary government, while 
Babeuf and his friends wanted besides to realise their 
schemes for the organisation of common happiness. Dis- 
putes naturally arose ; and to reconcile the Equals and the 
Patriots, it was agreed, first, to re-establish the constitu- 
tion of 1793 ; and secondly, to prepare for the adoption of 
true equality by the destruction of the Government. Every- 
thing was ready by the beginning of May 1796, and the 
Jiumber of adherents in Paris was reckoned at 17,000; 
but on the 10th the Government succeeded in arresting 
the main leaders of the plot. The army protected the 
Government, and the jjeople of Paris looked on. The trial 
was opened at Vendbme on Feb. 2, 1797, and lasted three 
months. Rabeuf and Darth6 were sentenced to death; 
Germain, Ruonarroti, and live others, to transportation ; 
Amar, Vadier, Du])lay, and the remaining fifty-three, were 
acquitted. On the announcement of the sentence, Babeuf 
and Darth6 stabbed themselves, but the wounds were not 
mortal. Tlicy passed a frightful night, and next morning 
were borne bleeding to the scaffold. Ardent and 
generous, heroic and self-sacrificing, Babeuf had neither 
solid knowledge nor steadiness of judgment. “The aim 
of society is happiness, and hapjiiness consists in equality,” 
is the centre of his doctrine, l^ropagated under the name 
of Babouvism, it became the germ of contemporary com- 
munism. Babeuf’s influence was fatal in a threefold way, — 
because he re-established the memory of Robespierre among 
French Republicans, connected them with the theories of 
Rousseau, and paved the way for that school of Socialists 
which left the lessons of experience and observation for 
Utopian dreams. 

Babeuf’s works are — 1. Cadastre perpiliiel, dedio k I’Asscmblee 
Kationale, h Paris, fan 1789 ot Ir premier de la Libert(^. Fran^aise, 
iu 8vo ; 2. Journal de la LiberU de la Ji-esse, which appeared 
from the 28d No. under the title of “Xe trihun styled 

by Michelet “ le monument le plus instructif do I’l^poque ; ’* 8. Du, 
JysUine de D^opulodion^ ou la vie et Ics crimes de Carrier y par Grac- 


chus Babeuf, Paris, an III, in 8vo. Sec also, in addition to legal 
documents and the histories of the time, Buonarroti’s Histoire de la 
CoTispiration de Baheufy of which there is an English translation 
by Bronterre, London, 1836. 

BABI, or Baby, the appellation of a remarkable modern 
sect ill Persia, is derived from the title (6d6,t.c., gate) assumed 
by its founder, Seyed Mohammed Ali, born at Shiraz about 
1824, according to Count Qobineau, but ten years earlier 
according to Kasem Beg. Persia, as is well known, is the 
least strictly Mahometan of all Mahometan countries, 
the prophet himself occupying an almost secondary place 
in the popular estimation to his successor Ali, and the 
latter’s sons, Hassan and Hosein. The cause of this hetero- 
doxy is, no doubt, to be sought in ethnological distinctions, 
the Aryan Persians never having been able to thoroughly 
accommodate themselves to the creed of their Semitic con- 
querors. Their dissatisfaction has found vent partly in the 
universal homage paid to Ali, and the rejection of the Suniia 
or great mass of orthodox Mahometan tradition, partly 
in violent occasional outbreaks, most characteristically 
of all in the mystical philosophy and poetry of the Sufis, 
which, under the guise of a profound respect for the ex- 
ternals of Mahometanism, dissolves its rigid Monotheism 
into Pantheism. Bfi-bism is essentially one of the innumer- 
able schools of Sufisni, directed into a more practical 
channel by its founder’s keen perception of the evils of his 
times. His first appearance in public took place about 1843, 
when, on his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca and after 
a prolonged course of meditation in the ruined mosque of 
Kufa, the scene of All’s murder, he presented himself in his 
native city with a journal of his pilgrimage and a new 
commentary on the Koran. He speedily became engaged 
in controversy with the mollahs or regular clergy, who, 
exasperated by the freedom of his strictures on their lives 
as well as their doctrines, obtained an official decree for- 
bidding him to preach in public, and confining him to his 
house. The lUb, by which title he was now universally 
known, complied in appearance, but continued to instruct 
his disciples iu private ; his doctrines rapidly assumed more 
logical consistency, and his pretensions augmented in an 
equal ratio. lie now laid aside the title of Bab, declaring 
himself to be the Nokieh or Point, i.e,^ not merely the re- 
cipient of a new divine revelation, but the focus to which 
all jireceding dispensations converged. There was little in 
such a pretension to shock Oriental habits of thought; 
while the simplicity and elevation of the ethical part of the 
Bab’s system, united to the charm of his manner and the 
eloquence of his discourse, rapidly gained fresh proselytes. 
The most remarkable of these was tho Mollah Hussein 
Boushrevieh, a man of great erudition and energy of char- 
acter, who, having come all the way from Khorassan to hear 
him, became his convert, and undertook the dissemination 
of his religion throughout the empire. Two other apostles 
were speedily added, the appearance of one of whom may 
almost be said to mark an epoch in Oriental life. It is 
rare indeed to find a woman enacting any distinguished 
part in the East, least of all that of a public teacher. Such, 
however, was the part assumed by the gifted Zerryn 
Taj (Grown of Gold)y better known by the appella- 
tion of Gourred-Oul-Ayn (Consolation of the Eyes), be- 
stowed in admiration of her surpassing loveliness. The 
tliird missionary was Mohammed Ali Balfouroushi, a reli- 
gious man, vho had already acquired a high reputation for 
sanctity. The new religion made rapid progress, and the 
endeavours of tho authorities to repress it eventually pro- 
duced a civil war. Hussein constructed a fort in the pro- 
vince of Mazanderan, where he defeated several expeditions 
despatched against him, but at length fell mortally wounded 
in the moment of victory, andhis followers, reduced to surren- 
der by famine, were mostly put to death (1849). Balfou- 
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rouflhi, with a number of his principal adherents, perished in 
the city of Zendian after an obstinate defence (May 1850), 
Ere this event had taken place, the Qovernmeiit had pro- 
ceeded to the execution of the B^lb himself, who had now 
been confined for some time in the fortress of Cherigh, 
where he is said to have greatly impressed his gaolers by 
his patience and dignity. He was removed to Tabriz, and 
all attempts to induce him to retract having failed, he was 
suspended from the summit of a wall by the armpits in 
view of the people, along with one of his disciples ; the 
object of this public exposure being to leave no doubt of 
the reality of his death. A com|)any of soldiers discliarged i 
their muskets at the martyrs ; but although the disciple 
was killed on the spot, the bullets merely cut the cords by 
which the B&b himself was suspended, and he fell to the 
ground unhurt. With more presence of mind on his part, 
this apparently miraculous deliverance might have pro- 
voked a popular insurrection in his favour ; but, bewildered | 
by the fall, instead of invoking the people, he took refuge 
in a guard-house, where ho was promptly despatched. His | 
death was far from discouraging his followers, who recog- 
nised as his successor Mirza Yahya, a youth of noble birth. 
Yahya established himself at Baghdad, where he is or was 
recently still residing. No new event of importance 
occurred until 1852, when an attempt of several Babis to 
assassinate the Shah led to a ferocious persecution, in 
which the beautiful Gourred-Oul-Ayn perished with many I 
others. In the opinion of M. Oobineau, this persecution 1 
has rather tended to encourage than to repress the sect, 
which is believed to be widely diffused in Persia at this 
moment, under the mask of conformity to the established 
creed. It can only be regarded as an individual symptom 
of a constantly recurring phenomenon — the essential in- 
compatibility between the religious conceptions of Aryan 
and Semitic races. The doctrines of Babism are contained 
in an Arabic treatise, entitled Biyan (tlie Exposition); 
written by the BUb himself. It is essentially a system of 
Pantheism, with additions from Gnostic, Cabbalistic, and 
even Buddhistic sources. All individual existence is re- 
garded as an emanation from the Supreme Deity, by whom 
it will ultimately be reabsorbed. Great importance is 
attached to the number seven, being that of the attributes 
supposed to be displayed in the act of creation, and to the 
number nineteen, which mystically expresses the name of 
the Deity himself, and is, moreover, the sum of the yiro- 
phets among whom the latest incarnation of the divine 
nature is conceived to be distributed in the present disj»en- 
sation. Of these the Bfi-b is chief, but the other eighteen 
are regarded as no less participators in the divine nature. 
This sacred college cannot become extinct until the last 
judgment j the death of any of its members being imme- 
diately followed by a reincarnation, as in the case of the 
Grand Lama. The prophetic character of Moses, Christ, 
and Mahomet is acknowledged, but they are considered 
as mere precursors of the BS.b. The morality of the sect 
is pure and cheerful, and it manifests an important 
advance upon all previous Oriental systems in its treatment 
of woman. Polygamy and concubinage are forbidden, the 
veil is disused, and the equality of the sexes so thoroughly 
recognised that one at least of the nineteen sovereign pro- 
phets must always be a female. The other chief precepts 
of Bfibism inculcate hospitality, charity, and generous liv- 
ing, tempered by abstinence from intoxicating liquors and 
drugs. Asceticism is entirely discountenanced, and men- 
dicancy, being regarded as a form of it, is strictly pro- 
hibited. 

Our principal authorities on Bdbism to this date are Count Gobi- 
noau, fermerly French attache at Teheran, in liis work, Les RUiyvms 


et lea Philoaophies dana VAaie cenirale (Paris, 1865), and an article 
by Kasem Beg in Journal Aaiatique for 1866. These materials 
have boon condensed into a valuable essay, by F. Pillon, in V Annie 
PhUoaoj^ique for 1869. See also the History of Persia under the 
Kajarjyynady^ by K. G. Watson (whose accusations of immorality 
against the Babis seem to bo founded solely on tlie misconduct of par- 
ticular members of the sect); Etho, Essays und Sttidien (Benin, 
1872) ; and incidental notices in the travels of Vambery, Polak, 
Piggott, and Lady Sheil. (H, G.) 

BABOON, the popular name of apes l)elonging to the 
genus Cynocrphalm of the family Bimiadw, Bee Ape, 
vol. ii. p. 152. 

BABEIUS, or Babeias, or Gabrias (the original name 
being possibly Oriental), a Greek fabulist, who WTote, 
according to Sir Q. C. Lewis, shortly before the Augustan 
age, though dates have been assigned to him from 250 B.c. 
to 250 A.D. One of his editors, Boissonade, believes that he 
was a Homan. His name occurs in some of the old gram- 
marians, and a few fragments were ascribed to him. The 
first critic who made him more than a mere name, was 
Bentley in his Disatrtation on the Fables of jEsop, In a 
careful examination of these prose .^sopian fables, which 
had been handed down in various collections from the 
time of Maximus Plaimdes, Bentley discovered traces of 
versification, and was able to extract a number of verses 
which lie assigned to Babrius. Tyrwhitt followed up the 
researches of Bentley, and for some time the efforts of 
scholars were directed towards reconstructing the metrical 
original of the prose fables. In 1842, however, M. Mynas, 
a Greek, the discoverer of the Philosojihoumena of Hippo- 
lytus, came upon a MS. of Babrius in the convent of St 
Laura on Mount Athos. This MB. contained 123 fables 
out of the 8Ui)j)osed original number, IGO. The fables are 
written in clioliambic, i.c., limping or imperfect iambic 
verse, having a spondee as the last foot, a metro originally 
appropriated to satire. The style is extremely good, the 
expression being terse, pointed, and elegant, and the 
construction of the stories is fully equal to that in the 
prose versions. The MB. was first [mblished by Boissonade 
ill 1844; afterwards by Lachmann, 1845; by Orelli and 
Baiter, 1845; by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 1846; 
and by Schneidewin, 1853. The genuineness of this collec- 
tion of the fables was generally admitted by scholars. 
In 1857 Mynas professed to have discovered at Mount 
Athos another part containing 94 fables and a pro- 
femium. According to his statement, the monks, who had 
been willing to sell the MB. containing the first part for 
a sufficient price, refused altogether to part with the 
second. He therefore made a co[)y which was sold to the 
British Museum, and was published in 1859 by Sir G. 0. 
Lewis. But these fables only purport to be Babrius spoiled, 
after having passed through the hands of a “ diasceuast,’^ 
that is, some late writer who has turned his verses into 
barbarous Greek and wretched metre. In a Latin dis- 
sertation, jiublished in 1861, Professor Coningtoii carefully 
examined this part, arriving at the conclusion that the 
fables were metrical versions of the prose stories, executed 
by some forger who must have been acquainted with 
Lachmann’s conjectures on fragments formerly known. 
Cobot expresses a similar opinion, but in stronger terms. 
It is not impossible that the forger was Mynas himself. 
Bir G. C. Lewis, however, holds that the similarity between 
the fables and these existing prose versions appears such as 
might have been produced not by a forger copying from a 
prose writer, but rather by two grammarians recasting the 
same work of Babrius. The standard edition of Babrius 
is that of Sir G. C. Lewis ; there is a faitliful translation 
in verse by Davies. For Coningtoii^s dissertation see his 
Miscellaneous Writings, vol. ii. pp. 460-491. 
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B abylon (the modem IJillah) is tho Creek form of 
Bal^el or Bab-ili, “ tlic gate of god ” (or, ris it is some- 
tiniOH written, “ of the gods”), which, again, is the Semitic 
rendering of Ca-dmiirra^ the ancient name of the city in 
the Turanian language of tho jjrimitive Accadian popula- 
tion of tho country. It is doubtful whether the god 
meant was Merodach or Aim, MertKhich ])eing tho patron 
divinity of Babylon in tlie Seniitic period, and Su-Anna, 
**the valley of Aim” (Aminmielech), being one of its 
oldest names. Another synonym of the place was 
Hj’Ciy ** the hollow,” in reference to its situation, and it 
was also known, down to tho latest times, as Din-Tir, “tho 
house of tlio jungle,” though this seems properly to have 
been the designation of tho town on the left bank of the 
Euphrates. Ond<n* tin; Cassite dynasty of Khammuragas, 
it received the title of (Jan Duniyas or Cun-Diini, “the 
Fortress of iJuniyas,” which was afterwards made to in- 
clude the iieighhouring territory, so that the whole of 
Babylonia came to be called by this name. 8ir II. Ilawlin- 
son lias suggested that it was the origin of tho Biblical 
Gan Eden, or “(Jarderi of Eden,” to which a popular 
etymology lias given a Hebrew form. However this may 
be, Babylon figures in the antediluvian history of Berosus, 
the first of Jiis iiiythiciil monarchs, Alorus, being a native 
of it. Tho national ejiic of the Babylonians, wdiich grouped 
various old myths round tho adventures of a solar hero, 
knows of four cities only — Babylon, Erecdi, Nipur (Niffer) 
or Calnoh, and Surijiiiac or Larankha; and according to 
Genesis x., Babylon was a member of the tetrapolls of 
Hhinar or 8umir, where the Semite invaders of the Acca- 
dians first obtained penniinent settlement and power. It 
seems, however, to have ranked below its three sister-cities, 
among which Ereoh took the lead until conquered by tho 
Accadian sovereigns of Ur. It was not until the con- 
quest of Khammuragas that Babylon became a capital, a 
]>osition, however, which it never afterwards lost, except 
<luring the Assyrian supremacy. But it suffered severely 
at tho hands of its northern neighbours. Tiglath-Adar 
drove tho C-assi frcnn it, and established an Assyrian 
dynasty in their ])la(;o ; and after being captured by 
Tiglath-TMleser I. (1130 nx.) and Shalmaneser (851 u.c.), 
it became a dependency of the Assyrian empire in the 
reign of tho son of tlio latter. The decline of the first 
Assyrian em]>ire restored Babylon to independence; but 
it had soon afterwards to submit to the (Valdai, and from 
the reign of Tiglath l’ileser II. to tho death of Assur-bani- 
pal, it was a iiiere proviiiciid town of Assyria, breaking 
now and then into fierce revolt under the leadership of 
tlie Caldai, and repeatedly taken and plundered by 8argon, 
Sermacheril), and Assur-l>ain pal. Sennacherib, indeed, 
razed tho city to its foundations. After the defeat of 
Siizub (600 B.c.), ho tells us that he “ jmlled down, dug 
up, and burned with fire the town and tho palaces, root 
and branch, destroyed the fortress and the double wall, 
the temples of the gods and the towers of brick, and threw 
the rubbish into the Araxes,” the river of Babylon. After 
this destruction it is not likely that much will ever be dis- 
covered on tho site of Babylon older tlian the buildings of 
Essar-haddon and Nebuchadnezzar. It was under the 
latter monarch and his succe.ssors tliat Babylon became 
the huge metrojiolis whoso ruins still astonish the traveller, 
and which was d^cribed by Greek writers. Of the older 
city we can know but little. The Babylon of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and his father, Nabopolassar, must have suffered 
when taken by Cyrus ; but two sieges in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspis, and one in tho reign of Xerxes, brought 


about tho destruction of the defences, while the monothe« 
istic rule of Persia allowed the temples to fall into decay. 
Alexander found the great temple of Bel a shapeless ruin, 
and the rise of Beleucia in its neighbourhood drew away 
its population and completed its material decay. The 
buildings became a quarry, first for Seleucia and then for 
Ctesiphon, A1 Modain, Baghdad, Kufa,Kerbelah, Hillah, and 
other towns, and our only cause for wonder is that the re- 
mains of the great capital of Babylonia are still so extensive. 

The principal of these lie on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, and consist of three vast mounds — the £ahil 
or the Kasr, and the Amrdm^ which run from 

north to south ; two parallel lines of rampart east and 
west of them ; and an isolated mass, together with a series 
of elevations separated by the river westward of the Kmr ^ — 
the whole being surrounded by a triangular rampart. Our 
two cliief authorities for the ancient topography of the 
city are Herodotus and Ctesias ; and though both were 
eye-witnesses, their statements differ considerably. The 
city was built, we are told, on both sides of the river, in 
the form of a square, and enclosed within a double row 
of high walls. Ctesias adds a third wall, but tho inscrip- 
tions refer only to two, tho inner enceinit^ called Imgur-Bel, 
and its salkhti or outwork, called Nimitti-Bel. Ctesias 
makes the outermost wall 360 stades (42 miles) in circum- 
ference, while according to Herodotus it measured 480 
stades (56 miles), which would include an area of about 200 
square miles ! Pliny {N, IL, vi. 26) follows Herodotus in 
his figures, but Strabo (xvi. 1, 5) with his 385 stades, Qu. 
Curtius (v, 1, 26) with his 368 stades, and Clitarchus 
(ap. Diod. Sic., ii. 7) with 365 stades, agree sufficiently 
closely with Ctesias. Even the estimate of Ctesias, how- 
ever, would make Babylon cover a space of about 100 
square miles, nearly five times the size of London. Such 
an area could not liave been occu])ied by houses, especially 
as those were three or four stories high (Ildt., i. 180). 
Indeed C^. Curtius asserts (v. 1, 27) that even in the most 
flourishing times, nine-tenths of it consisted of gardens, 
parks, fields, and orchards. According to Herodotus, the 
height of the walls was about 335 feet, and their width 85 
feet ; while Ctesias makes the height about 300 feet. Later 
writers give smaller (limeiisions,but it is clear that they have 
merely tried to soften down tlio estimates of Herod otu.s 
(and Ctesias) ; and we seem bound, therefore, to accept the 
statement of the two oldest eye-witnesses, astonishing as 
it is. But we may remember that the ruined wall of 
Nineveh was 150 feet high, even in Xenoplion^s time 
(Auah,^ iii. 4, 10, and cf, ii. 4, 12), while the sjjaces be- 
tween the 250 towers irregularly disptised along the wall 
of Babylon (Ctes. ap. Diod., ii. 7) were broad enough to 
allow a four-horse chariot to turn (Hdt., i. 179). The clay 
dug from the moat had served for the bricks of the w^all, 
which was pierced with 100 gates, all of brass, with 
brazen lintels and jiosts. The two inner enclosures were faced 
with coloured brick, and represented hunting-scenes. Two 
other walls ran along the banks of the Euphrates and the 
quays with which it was lined, each containing 25 gates, 
which answered to the number of the streets they led 
into. Ferry-boats j)lied between the landing-places of the 
gates; and a movable drawbridge (30 feet broad), sup- 
ported on stone piers, joined the two parts of the city 
together. At each end of the bridge was a palace ; the 
great palace of Nebuchadnezzar on the eastern side (the 
modern JfCasr), which Herodotus incorrectly transfers to 
the western bank, being the most magnificent of the two. 
It was surrounded, according to Diodorus (ii. 8, 4), by three 
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walls, the outennost being 60 stade8(7 miles) in circuit. The 
inner walls were decorated with hunting-scenes painted on 
brick, fragments of which have been discovered by modern 
explorers. Two of its gates were of brass, and had to 
be opened and shut by a machine; and Mr Smith has found 
traces of two libraries among its ruins. The palace, called 
** the Admiration of Mankind ” by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
commenced by Nabopolassar, overlooked the Aidpur-sabu, 
the great reservoir of Babylon, and stretched from this to 
the Euphrates on the one side, and from the Imgur-Bel, or 
inner wall, to the Libil, or eastern canal, on the other. 
Within its precincts rose the Hanging Gardens, consisting 
of a garden of trees and flowers on the topmost of a series 
of arches at least 75 feet high, and built in the form of a 
square, each side measuring 400 Greek feet. Water wtia 
raised from the Euphrates by means, it is said, of a screw 
(Strab., xvi. 1,5; l)iod., ii. 10, 6). Some of the materials 
for the construction of this building may have been 
obtained from the old ruined palace of the early kings, now 
represented by the adjoining Amrdm mound. The lesser 
palace in the western division of the city belonged to 
Neriglissar, and contained a number of bronze statues. 

The most remarkable edifice in Babylon was the temple 
of Bel, now marked by the Bahilf on the north-east, as 
Professor llawlinson has shown. It was a pyramid of eight 
square stages, the basement stage being over 200 yards j 
each way. A winding ascent led to the summit and the 
shrine, in which stood a golden image of Bel 40 feet high, 
two other statues of gold, a golden table 40 feet long and 
15 feet broad, and many other colossal objects of the same 
precious material. At the base of the tower was a second 
shrine, with a table and two images of solid gold. Two al tars 
were placed outside the chapel, the smaller one being of tlui 
same metal. A similar temple, represent(id by the modeiii 
Birs Nimruefj stood at Borsippa, the suburb of Babylon. 
It consisted of seven stages, each ornamented with one of 
the seven planetary colours, the azure tint of the sixtli, the 
sphere of Mercury, being produced by the vitrifac^tion of 
the bricks after the stage had been completed. The lowest 
stage was a square, 272 feet each way, its four corners 
exactly corresponding to the four cardinal points, as in all 
other Chaldean temples, and each of the square stagt's 
raised u])on it being placed nearer the south-western than 
the north-eastern edge of the underlying one. It had IxHm 
partly buiU by an ancient monarch, but, after lying uu- 
finislied for many years, like the Biblical tower of Babel, 
was finally comiileted by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The amount of labour bestowed upon tliese brick edifices 
must have been enormous, and gives some idea ol the 
human force at the disposal of the monarch. If any 
further illustration of this fact were needed, it would be 
found in the statement made by Nebuchadnezzar in one of 
his inscriptions (and quoted also from Berosus), that he 
had finished the Imgur-Bel in fifteen days. The same 
monarch also continued the oinbaukment of the Eujdirates 
for a considerable distance beyond the limits of Babylon, 
and cut some canals to carry off the overflow of that river 
into the Tigris. The great reservoir, 40 miles square, on 
the west of Borsippa, which had been excavated to receive 
the waters of the Euphrates while the bed of its cltannel 
was being lined with brick, was also used for a similar 
purpose. The reservoir seems to have been entered by 
the Arakhtu or Araxes, “ the river of Babylon,” which 
flowed through a deep wady into the heart of Northern 
Arabia, as Wetzstein has pointed out. Various nomad 
tribes, such as the NabatbaBans or the Pekod, pitched their 
tents on its banks; but, * although it is not uiitrequeiitly 
mentioned in early Babylonian history, we hear im more ot 
it after the time of Nebuchadnezzar. It is possible, there- 
fore, that it was drained by the western reservoir, (a. h. s.) 


BABYLONIA and ASSYRIA. Geographically, as well 
as ethnologicAlly and historically, the whole district en- 
closed between the two great rivers of Western Asia, the 
Tigris and Euphrates, forms but one country. The writers 
of antiquity clearly recognised this fact, speaking of thewhole 
under the general name of Assyria, though Babylonia, as 
will be seen, would have been a more accurate designation. 

It naturally falls into two divisions, the nortbern being 
more or less mountainous, while the southi^rn is flat and 
marshy; and the near approach of the two rivcr.s to one 
another, at a spot where the undulating plateau of the 
north sinks suddenly into the Babylonian alluvium, tends 
still more comjdotely to separate tbein. In the earliest 
times of which we have any record, the northern portion 
was comprehended under the vague title of Gutium (the 
Goi/im of Gen. xiv. 1), which stretched from the Euphrates 
oil the west to the mountains of Media on the east; but it 
was definitely marked off as Assyria after the rise of thut 
monarchy in the 16th century B.c. Arnni-Naharaim, or 
Mesopotamia, however, tliough claimed by the Assyrian 
kings, and from time to time overrun by them, did not 
form an integral part of the kingdom until the 9th century 
it.c., while the region on the left bank of the Tigris, 
between that river and the Greater Zab, was not only 
included in Assyria, but contained the chief cajiitals of the 
enqdre. In this respect the monarchy of the Tigris 
resembled Chaldea, wliere some of the most important cities 
were sitiiat-ed on the Arabian side of the ItiUjihrates. The 
reason of this preference for the eastern bank of the Tigris 
was due to its abundant supply of water, whereas the great 
Mesopotamian jilain on the western side had to depend 
upon the streams which flowed into the Euiihrates. This 
vast flat, the nuxlerri El-Jezireh, is about 250 miles in 
length, interru])ted only by a single limestone range, rising 
alu-uptly out of the i)laiii, and brandling otffrom the Zagros 
mountains under the names of Sarazu}\JJamriny&j\d Sin jar. 
The numerous remains of old habitations show how thickly 
this level tract must once have been peopled, though now 
for the most part a wilderness. North of the plateau rises 
a well-watered and undulating belt of country, into which 
run low ranges of limcstono bills, some-times arid, some-times 
covered with dwarf-oak, and often shutting in, between 
their northern and north-eastern flank and the main 
nioiiiitain-liiie from wdiich they detach themselves, rich 
l>lains and fertile valleys. Behind them tower the massive 
ridges of the Niphates and Zagros ranges, where the Tigris 
and Euphrates take their rise, and which cut off Assyria 
from Armenia and Kurdistan. The name Assyria itself 
originally denoted the small territory immediately sur- 
rounding the jiriniitivo capital “the city of Asur” (a/ Aswr, 
the Ellasar of Genesis), which was built, like the other chief 
cities of the country, by Turanian tribes, in whose language 
the word signified “water-meadow.” It stood on the right 
bank of the Tigris, midw^iy between the Greater and the 
Lesser Zab, and is represented by tlie modern Knlah 
Sherf/hat. It remained the capital long after the Assyrians 
had become the dominant power in Western Asia, but was 
finally supplanted by Calah (A^/w-rwri), Nineveh (Nehi Ynnvs 
and Kotif/unjik), and Dur-Sargina {Khorsahad)y some 60 
miles further north. See Nineveh. 

In contrast with the arid jdatiiau of Mesopotamia, 
stretched the rich alluvial plain of Chaldea, formed by the 
deposits of the two great rivers by which it was enclosed. 
The soil was extremely fertile, and teemed with an 
industrious population. Eastward rose the mountains of 
Elam, southward were the sea-inarshes, and the ancieiit 
kingdom of Nituk or Dilvun (the modern Beiider-Dilvun), 
while on the west the civilisation of Babylonia encroached 
Ixwond the banks of the Euphrates, upon the territory of 
the Semitic nomades (or Suti). Here stood Ur (now 
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Mngheir\ the earliest capital of the country ; and Babylon, 
with its suburb, Borsippa {B%r$ Nivirud), as well as the 
two Sipparas (the Bopharvaini of Scripture, now Mosaih), 
occupied both the Arabian and Chaldean side of the river. 
(See Babylon.) The Araxes, or “ lliver of Bal»ylon,” was 
conducted through a dee]) valley into tlie heart of Arabia, 
irrigating the land through which it j)a».sed ; and to the 
south of it lay the gnjat inland fresh- water sea of Nedjef, 
surrounded by red sandstone cliffs of considerable height, 
40 iniles in length and 35 in brcadtli in the widest part. 
Above and below this sea, from Borsipj)a to Kufa, extend 
the famous Chaldean marshes, where Alexander wjis nearly 
lost (Arrian, Exp. AL, vii. 22 ; Strab., xvi. 1, § 12); but 
these dejiend u[)on the state of the Hindiyah canal, dis- 
apj)oaring altogether when it is closed. Between the sea 
of Nedjef iim\ Ur, but on the left side of the Euphrates, 
was Eroch (now Warka), which with N ii)ur or Calneh (now 
Niffer\ Surippac {Seyikereh /), and Babylon (now IJillah\ 
formed the tetrajiolis of 8uinir or Shiiiar. This north- 
western ])art of (dialdea was also called Gan-duniyas or 
Gun-duni after the acccission of the Cassite dynasty. South- 
eastern Ch.'ildea, on tlie other hand, was termed Accad, 
though the name came also to be a])plicd to the whole of 
Babylonia. I'he Caldai, or Chaldeans, are first met with 
in tlie 9th century ji.c. as a small tribe on the Persian Gulf, 
whence they slowly moved northwards, until under 
Merodach-Baladan they made themselves masters of 
Babylon, and henceforth formed so important an element 
in the iiojjidatiou of the country, as in later days to give 
their name to the whole of it. In the inscriptions, how- 
ever, Chaldea reiiresents the marshes of the sea-coast, and 
Teredon was one of their ports. The whole territory was 
thickly studded with towns ; but among all this “ vast 
number of great cities,” to use the words of Herodotus, 
Cuthali, or Tiggaba (now Ibrahim), Chilrnad (Kalivadafi), 
Is (/fit), and Dur-aba (Akkerkuf) alone need be mentioned. 
The cultivation of the country was regulated by canals, 
the three chief of which carried off the waters of the 
Euphrates towards the Tigris above Babylon, — the “Iloyal 
River,” or Ar-Malcha, entering the Tigris a little below 
Baghdad, the Nahr-Malclifi running across to the site of 
Seleueia, and the Nuhr-Kutlia passing through Ibrahim. 
The Pallacojias, on the other side of the Euj»hrates, supplied 
an immense lake in the neighbourhood of Borsippa. So 
great was the fertility of the soil that, according to 
Herodotus (i. 193), grain commonly returned two hundred- 
fold to the sower, and occasionally three hundredfold. 
Pliny, too (//. E.y xviii. 17), stiys that wheat was cut twice, 
and afterwards was good keep for sheep; and Berosus 
remarked that wheat, barley, sesiime, ochrys, palms, aj)ples, 
and many kinds of shelled fruit grew wiki, as wheat still 
does in the neighbourhood of Anah. A I’ersiau poem 
celebrated the 300 uses of tlie jialm (vStrab., xvi. 1, 14), and 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiv. 3) states that from the point 
reached by Julian’s army to the shores of the Persian Gulf 
was one continuous forest of verdure. 

Such a country was well fitted to be one of the jirimeval 
seats of civilisation. Where brick lay ready to hand, and 
climate and soil needed only .settled life and moderate labour 
to produce all that man retpiired, it was natural that the 
great civilising power of Western Asia should take its rise. 
The history of the origin and development of this civilisa- 
tion, interesting and important as it is, has but recently been 
made known to us by the decipherment of the native monu- 
ments. The scanty notices and conflicting statements of 
classical writers have been rejilaced by the evidence of con- 
temporaneous doAments ; and though the materials are still 
but a tithe of what we may hope hereafter to obtain, we can 
sketch the outlines of the history, the art, and the science of 
ill} powerful nations of the Tigris and Euphrates. Before 


doing so, however, it would be well to say a few words 
in regard to our classical sources of information, the 
only ones hitherto available. The principal of these is 
Berosus, the Manetho of Babylonia, who flourished at the 
time of Alexander’s conquests (though see Havet, Mhiioire 
8ur la Date den Ecrita qui portent lea noms de Berose et de 
Manethon), He was priest of Bel, and translated the 
records and astronomy of his nation into Greek. His 
works have unfortunately perislied, but the second and 
third hand quotations from them, which we have in Euse- 
bius and other writers, have been strikingly verified by 
inscriptions so far as regards their main facts. The story 
of the flood taken from Berosus, for instance, is almost 
identical with the one preserved on the cuneiform tablets. 
Numerical figures, however, as might be expected, are 
untrustworthy. According to Berosus, ten kings reigned 
before the Deluge for 120 aaroi, or 432,000 years, begin- 
ning with Alorus of Babylon and ending with Otiartes 
(Opartes) of Larankha, and his son Sisuthrus, the hero 
of tlie flood. Then came eight dynasties, which are given 
as follows 


(1.) 86 Chaldean kings 34,080 years. 

(2.) 8 Median „ 224 „ 

(3.) 11 (Chaldean) ,, ... * 

(4.) 49 Chaldean ,, 458 ,, 

(6.) 9 Arabian ,, 245 ,, 

(6.) 45 Assyrian ,, 526 ,, 

(7.) * (Assyrian) ,, * 

(8.) 6 Chaldean ,, 87 ,, 


Ptolemy’s canon (in the Almagest) gives the seventh 
dynasty in full — 


(1.) Nabonaasar (747 n.c.) 

(2.) Nadios 

(3.) Khinriros and Poms (Pul) 

(4.) Ilulfcos 

(5.) Mardokernpados (Merodach-Baladan) 

(6.) Arkcanos (Sargon) 

(7.) Interregnum 

(8.) Hagisa 

(9.) Bclibos (702 li.v..) 

(10.) Assaraiiadios (Assur-imdlu-sum) 

(11.) R^gobelos 

(12.) Mesesimordakos 

(13.) Interregnum 

(14.) Asuridiuos (Essar-haddon) 

(15.) Saosdukhinos (Savul-sum-yuciii) 

(16.) Sineladauos (.^sur-bani-pal) 


14 years. 

6 r, 

. 5 ,, 

.12 „ 

. 5 ,, 

• ^ t 

. 1 month. 



Next to Berosus, the authority of Herodotus ranks highest. 
His information, however, is scanty, and he had to trust 
to the doubtful statements of ciceroni. Herodotus was 
controverted by Ctesias of Cnidus, the physician of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. But Ctesias mistook mythology for 
history, and the Ninus and Semiramis, the Niiiyas and 
Sardanapalus, of Greek romance were in great measure his 
creations. We may yet construct an Assyrian epopee, like 
the Shahnameh of Firdusi, out of his pages, but we must 
not look to them for history. Other historical notices of 
Assyria and Babylonia, of more or less questionable value, 
are to be gathered from Diodorus and one or two more 
writers, but beyond Berosus and, to a limited extent, 
Herodotus, our only ancient authority of much value upon 
this subject is the Old Testament. 

Ethnology and Iliatory . — *The primitive population of 
Babylonia, the builders of its cities, the originators of its 
culture, and the inventors of the cuneiform system of 
writing, or rather of the hieroglyphics out of which it 
gradtially developed, belonged to the Turanian or Ural- 
Altaic family. Their language was highly agglutinative, 
approaching the modem Mongolian idioms in the simplicity 
of its grammatical machinery, but otherwise more nearly 
related to the Ugro-Bulgaric division of the Finnic group; 
and its speakers were mentally in no way inferior to the 
Hungarians and Turks of the present day. The country 
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was divided into two halves, the Sumir (Sungir, or Shinar) 
in the north-west, and the Accad in the south-east, corre- 
sponding most remarkably to the Suomi and Akkara-k, into 
which the Finnic race believed itself to have been separated 
in its first mountain home. Like Suomi, Sumir signified 
“(the people) of the rivers,” and just as Finnic tradition 
makes Kerai a district of the Suomi, so Came was another 
name of the Babylonian Sumir. The Accadai, or Accad, were 
“the highlanders” who had descended from the moun- 
tainous region of Elam on the east, and it was to them 
that the Assyrians ascribed the origin of Chaldean civilisa- 
tion and writing. They were, at all events, the dominant 
people in Babylonia at the time to which our earliest 
contemporaneous records reach back, although the Sumir, 
or “ people of the home language,” as they are sometimes 
termed, were named first in the royal titles out of respect 
to their prior settlement in the country, A survey of the 
syllabary has led to the conclusion that the first attemi>ts 
at writing were made before the Accad had descended into 
the plains and exchanged papyrus as a writing material 
for clay ; other considerations, however, go to show that 
although the system of writing may have been invented 
before they had entered Babylonia, it was not com])leted 
until after they had done so. In harmony with this, we 
find Berosus ascribing the culture of “ the mixed population 
of Chaldea ” to Oannes and other similar creatures from 
the Persian Gulf. So far as we can judge, the civilisation 
of Elam is at least coeval with that of Babylonia, and the 
capture of Babylon by the Medes, with whom the historical 
dynasties A Berosus are commonly supposed to begin, 
must be explained by an Elamite conquest. Media was 
the Accadian Maclu^ “ the laud ” par excellence ; and Acca- 
dian tradition looked back upon the mountainous district 
to the south-west of the Caspian as the cradle of their race. 
Among these “ mountains of the east,” and in the land of 
Nisir (the furthermost division of Giitium beyond the 
Lesser Zabhroso “the inou||||||k of the world,” the Turanian 
Olympus, ^ which the a^Rf the Chaldean Noah was 
believed to have rested. From this centre Turanian tribes 
spVead in all directions, meeting Alarodians on the north, 
and Semites on the south-west. The Aryans had not yet 
penetrated across the great Sagartian desert. The numerous 
tribes of Susiana, both civilised and uncivilised, spoke 
languages more closely Ugrian than oven that of the 
Accadians ; the oldest towns of Northern Syria, whore the 
Semite afterwards reigned supreme, bore Accadian names, 
and, as in the case of Haran, were mythologically connected 
with Babylon ; while the chief cities of Assyria were 
founded by Accadians, were denoted by Accadian symbols, 
and were ruled by Accadian princes, in strict accordance 
with the statement of Genesis that out of Babylonia 
“went forth Asshur.” An Elamite conqueror of Chaldea, 
like Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 1), imposed his authority 
not only over Shinar, but over Assyria and Gutium as well. 
The earliest geographical lists know only of Nuvva, or 
Elam, on the east, the Khani on the west, Martu, the land 
of “ the path of the setting sun,” Subarti, or Syria, with its 
four races, and Gutiurn, which stretched across Mesopotamia 
from the Euphrates on the one side to the mountains of 
Media on the other. To these must be added Anzan, or 
southern Elam, with its capital Susa, Dilvun, or Nituk, 
on the Persian Gulf, and, at a considerably later date, the 
Hittites, with their chief city Carchemish. 

The first monarchs whose monumental records we possess 
had their seat at Ur, on the right bank of the Euphrates. 
Ur, in Accadian, signified “ the city ” par excellence^ and 
so bore testimony to the supremacy claimed by its rulers 
over the rest of Babylonia. The great temple of the 
Moon-god there was one of the oldest buildings in the 
country, and its erection was due to a prince who claimed 


sovereignty over the whole of Babylonia, and adorned 
Krech, Nipur, Larsa, and other cities with temples of vast 
size, dedicated to the sun, to Istar, and to Bel. He seems 
to have been the first great Babylonian builder ; and this 
would imply that it was under him that Ur rose to its 
prominent position, and united the numerous principalities 
of Chaldea under one head. The enormous brick struc- 
tures were cemented with bitumen in the place of lime 
mortar; but the use of the buttress, of drains, and of 
external ornamentation show s that architectural knowledge 
Wiis already advanced. The cuneiform system of wrriting 
had attained its full development, signet stones were carved 
w ith artistic skill, and the amount of human force at the 
disposal of the monarch may be estimated from the fact 
that the Bowariyeh mound at Warka, on the site of the 
temple of the Sun-god, is 200 feet square and 100 feet 
high, so that above 30,000,000 bricks must have been 
employed upon its construction. The vicinity of Ur to the 
Semitic tribes of Arabia imjdies that the Accadian sove- 
reigns had been turning their attention in that direction, 
and wo find nothing 8uri)rising therefore in the Scriptural 
account of Abraham’s migration from this place, or the 
Phoenician tradition of the original homo of the Canaanitish 
race on the shores of the Persian Gulf (Strnb., i. 2, 35, 
xvi. 3, 4, 27 ; Justin, xviii. 3, 2 ; Pliny, N, //., iv. 3G). 
Indeed, we have clear ovidem-o that Semitic was spoken in 
Ur itself at this remote e]>ocl). Although the ruling caste 
were Accadian, and generally wu’oto their inscriptions in 
that language, l)nngi, one of their earliest monarchs, in 
s))ite of his Turanian name, has left us a short legend in 
Semitic ; and it is more than probable that the imperial 
title of “Sumir and Accad” w^as soon to be assumed to mark 
a linguistic as well as a geographical distinction. The brick 
legends of the various viceroys w'ho governed the cities of 
Chaldea under this dynasty are all, however, in Accadian. 

Thesupremacy of Ur hud been disputed by its more ancient 
rival Ercch, but had finally to give w^ay before the rise of 
Nisiii or Karrak, a city w'hose site is uncertain, and Karrak 
in its turn was succeeded by Larsa. Elamite conquest 
seems to have had something to do wuth these transferences 
of the seat of power. In 2280 n.o. — the date is fixed by 
an inscription of AsHur-bani-j)ars — Cudur-nankhundi, the 
Islamite, conquered C'lialdea at a time when princes with 
Semitic names appear to have been already reigning there, 
and Cudur-inabug not only overran “ the west,” or Pales- 
tine, but establislied a lino of monarchs in Babylonia. His 
son and successor took an Accadian name, and extended 
his sway over the whole country. Twdee did the Elamite 
tribe of Cassi or Kossieans furnish Chaldea w ith a succession 
of kings. At a very early period we find one of these 
Ko.ssflean dynasties claiming homage from Syria, Gutium, 
and Northern Arabia, and rededicating the images of native 
Babylonian gods, which had been carried away in war, with 
great splendour and expense. The other Cassite dynasty 
was founded by Khammuragas, who established his capital 
at Babylon, which henceforw\ard continued to be the seat 
of empire in the south. Tlie dynasty is probably to bo 
identified with that called Arabian by Berosus,^ and it 
w'as during its domination that Semitic came gradually to 
supersede Accadian as the language of the country. Kham- 
muragas himself assumed a Semitic name, and a Semitic 
inscription of his is now in the Louvre. A large number 
of canals wore constructed during his reign, more especially 
the famous Nahr-Malcha, and an embankment built along 
the banks of the Tigris. The king’s attention seems to 
have been turned to the subject of irrigjjjtion by a flood 
which overwhelmed the imi)ortant city of Mullias. His 

1 If BO, the number of reigns to be assigned to it, as well as its 
duration, will have to be corrected, as we know of at least nineteen 
kings belonging to this Cassite dynasty. 

III. — 24 
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first conquests were in the north of Babylonia, and from 
this base of operations he succeeded in overthrowing 
Naram-Sin (or Biin-Acu?) in the south, and making himself 
master of the whole of Chaldea. Narain-8in and a 
queen hiwl iKjen the last rcjiresentiitives of a dynasty 
which had attained a high degree of glory both in arms 
and in literature. Narain-Sin and liis fatlier Bargon 
had not only suklued the rival princes of Babylonia, 
but had successfully invaded Syria, ralestiiui, and even, 
as ih would seem, Kgypt. At Agano, a siiburb of Sippara, 
Sargon had hiuiuhid a library, esj)e<:ially famous for 
its works on astiology and astn)iK)iny, cojiiea of which 
were made in later times for tlio liljraries of Assyria. 
Indeed, so prominent a place did Sargon take in the 
early history of Babylonia, tliat liis ])er8on becn,nie 
surrounded with an atmosphere of myth. Not only 
was h <5 regarded as a soil <»f eponymous hero of litera- 
ture, a Babylonian Solomon, whose title was “the de- 
viser of law and |)rosperity,” ] popular legends told of 
his mysterious birth, how, like llomuliis and Arthur, he 
kiujw no fatlier, Imt was born in seiTi^cy, and pdaced by his 
mother in an ark of reeds and Intumen, and left to the care 
of th(“ riv(‘i‘ ; how, monvivc'r, this second Moses was 
carried by the stream to tlio dwelling of a ferryman, who 
reari'd him as his own son, until at last the time came 
that his mnk should be discovered, and Sargon, “tlie 
eonsl-itiibid king, for sne,h is the meaning of his name, 
took liis seat U[)on the throne of lii.s ancestors. It w’as 
while the Cassite soveringns were njigiiing in the south, 
and jirobably in consequence of reverses that they suffenHl 
at tin? hands of tlui J<]gy] itians, who, under the inomirchs of 
th(^ 18th dynasty, were jmsliiiig eastward, that tlie kingdom 
of Assyria took its rise. Its princes soon began to treat 
with their southern neighbours on equal terms ; the 
boundaricis of the two kingdoms were settled, and inter* 
marriages between the royal families t(»ok jilace, which 
led more than once to an interferi'iice on the piart of the 
Assyrians in the allairs of Babylonia. J^'inally, in the 14th 
century ii.c., Tiglath-Adar of Assyria captured Babylon, 
and estiiblislied a Scnnitic lino of sovereigns there, which 
coiitiriucMl until tlu^ days of the later Assyrian empire. 
IVom this time down to the destnietion of Nineveh, Assyria 
remained the leading jiowc'i* of Western Asia. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, a king of Babylon Hucceech'd in defeating 
his aggressi ve rival and inviiding Assyria ; but the contrary 
was more usually the cas(‘, and the Assyrians grew more 
and more ]>owerful at the exj>ense of tlie weaker state, 
until at last Babylonia was reduced to a im?re appanage of 
Assyria. 

We possess an almost continuous list of Assyrian kings; 
and, as from the beginning of tlie 9tli century downwards 
there exists a native canon, in which each year is dated by 
the limmu or archon <7>o;/7//wo.s-, whose name it bears, as 
well as a jiortion of a larger canon wliich records the chief 
events of each eponymy, it is evident that our chronology 
of the later period of Assyrian history is at once full and 
trustworthy. Bimihir chronological lists once existed for 
the etirlier jieriod also, since an ins(;ri]>tion of a king of the 
14th century B.C. is dated by one of these eponyinies ; and 
the precise dates givtm in the inscriptions for occurrences 
which took place in the reigns of older inonarchs cannot 
otherwise bo accounted foi-. How far back an accurate 
chronological record extiMided it is impossible to say ; but 
astronomical observations were made in Babylonia from a 
remote period, and the era of ( hidur-nankhundi was known, 
as we have seen, more than IGOO years afterward ; while 
in Assyria not linly can Sennacherib state at Bavian that 
Tiglath-Hleser I. was defeated by the Babylonians 418 
years before his own invasion of that country, but the same 
Tiglath-Pileser can fix 701 years as the exact interval 


between his restoration of the temple of Ann and Rimmon 
at Kalah Sherghat and its foundation by the dependent 
viceroys of the city of Assur. 

This Tiglath-Pileser, in spite of his subsequent defeat by 
the Babylonians, was one of the most eminent of the 
sovereigns of the first Assyrian empire. He carried his 
arms far and wide, subjugating the Moschians, Comagenians, 
Urumians, and other tril>es of the north, the Syrians and 
Hittites in the west, and the Babylonians (including their 
capital) in tJie south. His empire, accordingly, stretched 
from tlie Mediterranean on the one side to the Caspian 
and the Persian Gulf on the other; but, founded as it 
was on conquest, and centralised in tlie person of a single 
individual, it fell to pieces at the least touch. With the 
death of Tiglath-I^ilcscr, Assyria seems to have been 
reduced to comparative powerle.<<8ne8s, and when next its 
claims to empire are realised, it is under Assur-natsir-pal, 
whose reign lasted from 883 to 858 B.c. The boundaries 
of liis empire exceeded those of his predecessor, and the 
splendid palaces, teinjilcs, and other buildings raised by 
him, with their elaborate sculptures and rich paintings, 
bear witness to a high developnumt of wealth and art and 
luxury. Calah, which liad been founded by Shalmaneser L 
some four or five centuries previously, but had fallen into 
d(;cay, became his favourite residence, and was raised to the 
rank of a capital. His son Shalmaneser had a long reign 
of 35 years, during wliich he largely extended the empire 
he had received from Ids father. Armenia and the Parthians 
paid him tribute ; and under the pretext of restoring the 
legitimate monarch lie enttired Babylon, and reduced the 
country to a state of vassalage. It is at this time that wo 
first hear of the Caldai or Chaldeans, — carefully to be dis- 
tinguished from the CasiHm or Semitic “conquerors” of 
Scripture, — who formed a small but independent principality 
on the sea-coast. In the west Shalmaneser succeeded in 
def editing in 854 B.o. a dangerous confederacy, headed by 
lUmmou-idri or Beii-hadad of Damascus, and including 
Ahab of Israel and several PlKcnician kings. Later on 
in his reign ho again annihilated the forces of Hazael, Ben- 
hadad’s successor, and extorted trilmto from the princes of 
Palestine, among others from Jehu of Samaria, whose 
servants are depicted on the Idack obelisk. Tho last few 
ye-ars of liis life, however, were troubled by the rebellion of 
his eldest son, which well-nigh jirovi^d fatal to tho old king, 
Assur, Arbela, and other places joined the pretender, and 
tho revolt was with difficulty put down by Shalmaneser’s 
second son, Sanias- Rimmon, who shortly after succeeded 
him. Sainas- Rimmon (824-811) and Kiinmon-nirari 
(811-782) preserved the empire of Assyria undiminished ; 
but their jirincijial exploits were in Baliylonia, which they 
wasted with lire and sword, and converted into an 
Assyrian province. 

The first Assyrian empire came to an end in 744, when 
the old dynasty was overthroxMi by a usurper, Tiglath- 
Pileser, after a struggle of thnie or four years. Once 
settled on the throne, however, Tiglath-l’ileser proceeded 
to restore and reorganise the empire. Babylonia was first 
attacked ; the Assyrian monarch offered sacrifices and set 
up his court in its chief cities; and tho multitudinous 
Arab tribes who encamped along the banks of the Euphrates 
were reduced to subjection. The Caldai in the south alone 
held out, and to them belonged the first four kings given 
ill Ptolemy’s canon. Indeed, it may be said that from the 
invasion of Tiglath-Pileser to the revolt of NabojK>la88ar, 
Babylonia ceased to have any separate existence. It was 
governed by Assyrian kings or the viceroys they appointed, 
and tho only attempts to recover independence were made 
under the leadership of the “ Caldean ” chiefs. It becomes 
nothing more than an important province of Assyria. 

The second Assyrian empire differed from the first in its 
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greater consolidation. The conquered provinces were no 
longer loosely attached to the central power by the payment 
of tribute, and ready to refuse it as soon as the Assyrian 
armies were out of sight ; they were changed into satrapies, 
each with its fixed taxes and military contingent. Assyrian 
viceroys were nominated wherever possible, and a turbu- 
lent population was deported to some distant locality. 
This will explain the condition in which Babylonia found 
itself, as well as the special attention which was paid to 
the countries on the Mediterranean coast. The possession 
of the barbarous and lialf-deserted districts on the east was 
of little profit ; the inhabitants were hardy mountaineers, 
difficult to subdue, and without wealth; and although 
Tiglath-Piloser penetrated into Sagartia, Ariana, and 
Aracosia, and even to the coniines of India, the expedition 
was little more than a display of power. The rich and 
civilised regions of the west, on the contrary, offered 
attractions which the politicians of Nineveh were keen to 
discover, Tiglath-Pileser overthrew the ancient kingdoms 
of Damascus and Hamath, with its nineteen districts, and 
after receiving tribute from Menahem (which a false read- 
ing in the Old Testament ascribes to a non-existent Pul) in 
740, placed his vassal Hoshea on the throne of Samaria in 
730 in the room of Pekah. Hamath had been aided by 
Uzziah of Judah; and, on the overthrow of the Syrian 
city, Judah had to become the tributary of Assyria. 
Tiglath-Pileser seems to have met with a usurper’s fate, 
and to have fallen in a struggle with another claimant of 
the throne, Shalmaneser. Tlie chief event of Shalmaneser’s 
reign (727-722) was the campaign against Samaria. The 
capture of that city, how^ever, was reserved for his successor, 
Sargon, in 720, wJio succeeded in founding a new dynasty. 
Sargon’s reign of seventeen years forms an era in later 
Assyrian history. At the very commencement of it he 
met and defeated the forces of Elam, and so i)repared the 
way for the future conquest of that once predominant 
monarchy. He came into conflict, also, with the kingdoms 
of Ararat and Van in the north ; and the policy of the 
countries beyond the Zagros was henceforth influenced by 
the wishes of the Assyrian court. But it was in the west 
that the power of Nineveh was chiefly felt. Syria and 
Palestine were reduced to a condition of vassalage, Hamath 
was depopulated, and Egypt, then governed by Ethiopian 
princes, first came into collision with Assyria. The battle 
of Raphia in 719, in which the Egyptians and their Philis- 
tine allies were defeated, was an omen of the future ; and 
from this time onward the destinies of civilised Asia were 
fought out between the two great powers of the ancient 
world. As the one rose the other fell ; and just as the 
climax of Assyrian glory is marked by the complete sub- 
jugation of Egypt, so the revolt of Egypt was the first 
signal of the decline of Assyria. The struggle between the 
representative states of the East led, as was natural, to the 
appearance of the Greek upon the stage of history. Sargon 
claims the conquest of Cyprus as well as Phoenicia, and his 
effigy, found at Idalium, remains to this day a witness of 
the fact. Babylonia, however, was the point of weakness 
in the empire. It was too like, and yet too unlike, Assyria 
to be otherwise than a dangerous dependency ; and its 
inhabitants could never forget that they had once been the 
dominant nation. New blood had been infused into them 
by the arrival of the Caldai, whoso leader, Merodach- 
Baladan, the son of Yacin, called Mardokempados in 
Ptolemy’s canon, had taken advantage of the troubles 
which closed the life of Tiglath-Pileser to possess himself 
of Babylonia ; and for twelve years he continued master of 
the country, until in 710 Sargon drove him from the pro- 
vince, and crowmed himself king of Babylon. Merodach- 
Baladan had foreseen the attack, and endeavoured to meet 
it by forming alliances with Egypt and the principalities 


of Palestine. The confederacy, however, was broken up in 
a single campaign by the Assyrian monarch ; Judea was 
overrun, and Ashdod razed to the ground. Sargon, who 
now styled himself king of Assyria and Babylon, of Sumir 
and Accad, like Tiglath-Pileser before him, spent the latter 
part of his reign in internal reforms and extensive building. 
A new town, called after his name, was founded to the 
north of Nineveh (at the modern Kouyunjik), and a mag 
nificent palace was erected there. The library of Calah 
was restored and enlarged, in imitation of his semi-mythical 
namesake of Agane, whose astrological works were re-edited, 
while sjiecial attention was given to legislation. In the 
midst of these labours Sargon was murdered, and his son, 
Sennacherib, ascended the throne on the 12th of Ab 705 
B.c. Sennacherib is a typical representative of the great 
warriors and builders of the second Assyrian empire, and is 
familiar to the readers of the Old Testament from his 
invasion of Judah, which the native monuments assign to 
the year 701. The check he received at Eltakeh, where he 
was met by the forces of Egypt and Ethiopia, saved the 
Jewish king, not, however, before his towns had been 
ravaged, a heavy tribute laid upon the capital, and his 
allies in Ascalon and Ekron severely punished. At the 
commencement of this campaign Bennacherib had reduced 
Tyro and Sidon, and the overthrow of these centres of 
commerce caused a transfer of trade to Carcheniish. Baby- 
lonia had shaken off the yoke of Assyria at the death of 
Bargon under ^Merodach-Baladan, who liad esca]>ed from his 
captivity at Nineveli, but was soon reduced to obedience 
again, and placed under the government of the Assyrian 
viceroy Belibiis. In 700, however, the year after the 
Judgeaii war, Babylon rebelled once more under the in- 
domitable Merodach-Baladan,and Buziib, another Clialdean. 
Bennacherib was occupied with a naval war — the first ever 
engaged in by the Assyrians — against a body of Chaldeans 
who had taken refuge in Susiana, and the revolt in his 
rear was stirred up by the Susianian king. But the insur- 
gents were totally defeated ; Assur-nad in-sum, Sennacherib’s 
eldest son, was appointed viceroy of the southern kingdom ; 
and the Assyrian monarch felt himself strong enough to 
carry the war into the heart of Elam, wasting the country 
with fire and sword. A last attempt, made by the 
Busianians and the Chaldeans of Babylonia, to opi)ose the 
power of Assyria was shattered in the hardly-contested 
battle of Khaluli. The interregnum, however, which marks 
the last eight years of Sennacherib’s rule in Ptolemy’s 
canon, shows that Chaldea still continued to give trouble 
and resist the Assyrian yoke. 

Meanwhile Bennacherib had been constructing canals and 
aqueducts, embanking the Tigris, and building himself a 
palace at Nineveh on a grander scale than had ever been 
attempted before. His works were interrupted by his 
murder, in 681, by his two sons, w’ho, however, soon found 
themselves confronted by the veteran army of Essar-haddon, 
their father’s younger and favourite son. Essar-haddon 
had been engaged in Armenia; but in January 680 ho 
defeated them at Khanirabbat, and was proclaimed king. 
Bexm afterwards he established his court at Babylon, where 
he governed in person during the whole of his reign. After 
settling the affairs of Chaldea his first camj)aign was 
direct^ against Syria, where Sidon was destroyed and its 
inhabitants removed to Assyria, an event which exercised 
a profound influenco upon Asiatic trade. The most re- 
markable expedition of his reign was into the heart of 
Arabia, to the kingdoms of Huz and Buz, 980 miles dis- 
tant from Nineveh, 280 miles of the march^being through 
arid desert. The Assyrian army accomplished a feat never 
since exceeded. In the north, also, it penetrated equally 
far, subjugating the tribes of the Caucasus, receiving the 
submission of Teisi>es the Cimmerian, and taking posses- 
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8ion of the copper-mines on the most remote frontiers of 
Media. All this part of the country was now in the hands 
of Aryan settlers, and each small town had its inde|)endeiit 
chief, like the states of Greece. In fact, on two sides, on 
l>oth jlortli and west, the Assyrian empire was in contact 
with an Aryan population, and among the twenty-two 
kings who sent materials for Kssar-haddon’s j>ahice at 
Nineveh wore Cyprian princes with Greek names. But 
the most important work of I^ssar-haddon’s reign was the 
conquest Egypt, which left the ancient world under the 
rule of a single j)Ower for some twenty years, and by fusing 
the nations of Western Asia togetlier, l^roke down their 
differences, spread an ecpmlisod civilisation, and first struck 
out the idea of universal empire. In 672 B.c. the land 
of the J'liaraoliH wjis invaded, Tirhakah, the Ethiopian, 
driven beyond its bordfjrs, and the country divided into 
twenty goviTiiments. Vain efforts to shake off the Assy- 
rian HUjn’cnnacy were made from time to time ; but just 
as Babylon had to look to t})e foreign Oaldai for the 
cliam])ion*ihi|» of its indej>oridence, so Egypt found its 
loaders in Etlrioj)iaii princes. In 669 Essar-haddon fell ill, 
and on tlie 12th day of lyyar in the following year he 
associated liis son, Assur-bani-pal, witli liim in the king- 
dom. On liis death at Babylon in 667, Assur-bani-pal was 
left sol(^ king. One of his first acts was to appoint his 
brother Savul-siinj-yucin (Sammughos) governor of Baby- 
lonia. 

Assur-bani-j»il, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, was the 
“grand monanpie” of ancient Assyria. The empire on 
his accession was at tlie height of its glory and magnitude ; 
the treasures and jiroducts of the world flowed into 
Nineveh, and its name was feared from the frontiers of 
India to tin? shores of t]i(> A^igean. (k>nstant wars asserted 
the Hnperi(»rity of tlie Assyrian troops, tliough they draiimd 
the empire of money and men ; and the luxury, which laid 
come in like a flood, was sai)j>iiig the foundations of the 
national fit:rength. Assur-l)ani-j)al, in spite of his victories, 
his buildings, and his patronage of literature, left a dimin- 
ished inheritance to his son ; and the military (5xpeditions, 
formi’rly conducted by the king in person, were now en- 
trusted to his generals, liis first work was to check the 
southward advance of the Cimmerians, who were thus 
flriven njiiin Asia Minor, and to (jnell a revolt that had 
broken out in l^gyj>t. Two canijjaign.s were requisite to 
eirect this, and meanwhile Gyges of Lydia had sent tribute 
to the forinidabk* Assyrian monarch. War had also broken 
out with Elam, whicli ended, after a long and hard struggle, 
with tlie coiiqilcto conquest of the country. It was divided 
into two states, each ruled by Assyrian vasstils. But soon 
after tliis (in 652) the first blow was struck which eventu- 
ally led to the downfall of the eiiqure. A general insurrec- 
tion suddenly took jdace, lieaded by Assur-bani-pars own 
Virother, the viceroy of Babylonia, b^lam, Arabia, Egyjit, 
and I’alestiue made coininon cause against the oppressor. 
JCgypt alone, however, under the guidance of Rsamuiiticlius, 
and with tlio help of Gyges, succeeded in recovering her 
independence; tlie wandering triVies of Northern Arabia, 
Kedar, Zobah, Nabathma, &c., were chastised, and sum- 
mary vengeance taken on Babylonia and Elam. Babylon 
and Cuthah were reduced by famine (649), Bammughes 
was captured and burnt to death, and fire and sword were 
carried through l^lam. After a protracted war, in which 
Assur-bani-pal was aided by internal dissensions, Shushan 
was plundered and razed, and the whole of Susiana re- 
duced to a wilderness. This lia])i>ened in 643. 

Assur-bani-jijirs buildings were unrivalled for size and 
grandeur. Assyrian culture reached its culminating point 
in his reign, and his jialaces glittered with the precioius 
metals, and were adorned with the richest sculpture. The 
library which he formed at Nineveh far surpassed any that 


had ever existed before; literary works were collected 
from all sides ; the study of the dead language of Accad 
was encouraged, grammars and dictionaries were compiled, 
and learned men of all nations were attracted to the court. 
Patron of the arts as he was, however, Assur-bani-paPs 
character was stained by cruelty and sensuality. Under 
his second name of Bin-iuadina-pal, he apj)ears as king of 
Babylon in Ptolemy’s list ; and the complete amalgamation 
of Assyria and Babylonia in the later years of his rule is 
shown by the apiHjarance of a prefect of Babylon among 
tlie Assyrian eponyins. He was succeeded in 625 by his 
son Assur-ebil-ili. His deatli was the signal for a geiienil 
revolt. Nabopolassar, the viceroy of Babylonia, made 
himself independent ; and Assyria, shorn of its empire, 
was left to struggle for bare existence, until, under Bara- 
cus its last monarch, Nineveh was taken and burnt by 
the Babylonians and Modes. 

The seat of empire was now transferred to the southern 
kingdom. Nabopolassar was followed in 604 by his son 
Nebuchadnezzar, whose long reign of forty-tliree years made 
Babylon the mistress of the world. The whole East was 
overrun by the armies of Chaldea, Egypt was invaded, and 
the city of the lAqdjrates left without a rival. Until sys- 
tematic ex])l orations are carried on in Babylonia, however, 
our knowledge of the history of Nebuchadnezzar’s empire 
must bo confined to the nutices of ancient writers, although 
wo po.s.se88 numerous inscriptions which record the restora- 
tion or con.struction of temples, palaces, and other public 
buildings during its continuance. One of these bears out 
the boast of N ebucliadnezzar, inentioned by Berosus, that 
he had built the wall of Babylon in fifteen days, Evil- 
Merodach succeeded his father in 561, but he was mur- 
dered two years after, and the crown seized by his brother- 
in-law, Nergal-sharezer, who calls himself son of Bel-suma- 
iscun, ^‘king of Babylon.” Nergal-sharezer reigned four 
years, and was succeeded by his son, a mere boy, who was 
put to death after nine months of sovereignty (555 B.C.). 
The power uoav passed from the house of Nabopolas.sar, 
Nabu-nahid, who was raise<l to the throne, being of another 
family. Nebucdiadnezzar’s empire already began to show 
signs of decay, and a new enemy threatened it in the person 
of Cyrus the Persian. Tlie Lydian monarchy, which had 
extended its sway over Asia Minor and the Greek islands, 
had some time before come into hostile collision with the 
Babylonians, but the famous eclipse foretold by Thales had 
parted tlie combatants and brought about jicace. Cra‘sus 
of Lydia and Nabu-nahid of Babylonia now formed an 
alliance against the common foe, who had subjected Media 
to his rule, and preparations were made for checking the 
Persian advanc,c. The rashness of Croesus, however, in 
meeting Cyrus before his al litis had joined him, brought 
about his overthrow ; Bardis was taken, and the Persian 
leader occupied the next fourteen years in consolidating 
his power in the north. This resi)ite was omidoyed by 
Nabu-nahid in fortifying Babylon, and in constructing those 
wonderful walls and hydraulic works which Herodotus 
a.scribes to Queen Nitocris. At last, however, the attack 
was made; and after spending a winter in draining the 
Gyndcs, Cyrus ap])earetl in the neighbourhood of Babylon. 
Belshazzar, Nabu-iiahid’.s eldest son, as we learn from an 
inscription, was left in charge of the city, while his father 
took the field against the invader. But the Jews, who saw 
in the Persians monotheists and deliverers, formed a con- 
siderable element of the population and army; and Nabu- 
nahid found himself defeated and compelled to take refuge 
in Borsippa. By diverting the channel of the Euphrates the 
Persians contrived to march along the dry river-bed, and 
enter the city through an unguarded gate. Babylon was 
taken, and Nabu-nahid shortly afterwards submitted to the 
conqueror, receiving in return pardon and a residence in 
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Cajimania. He probably died before the end of Cyrus's 
reign; at all events, when Babylon tried to recover its 
independence during the troubles that followed the death 
of Cambysea, it was under impostors who claimed to be 
“ Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabu-nahid.” 

Art, Science, and am— Although m art, as 

in other things, Assyria was but the pupil and imitator of 
Babylonia, there was yet a marked dilFerence between its 
development in the two countries, due partly to natural 
causes. While the Assyrians had atone in abundance, the 
Babylonians were obliged to import it from a distance. 
Brick-clay, on the contrary, lay ready at hand, and archi- 
tecture among them, consecpiently, took the forms iniposed 
uiK)n it by the use of bricks instead of stone. Where the 
Assyrians employed sculptured alabaster to ornament their 
buildings, the Babylonians contented themselves with ena- 
melled bricks and painted plaster. It is a curious pr(X)f 
of the servile dependence of the northern uj)on the southern 
kingdom in artistic matters, that the Assyrians continued 
to make largo use of brick up to the downfall of the 
empire, in s|)ite of the accessibility of stone and the rapid 
decay of their palaces caused by the employment of the 
more fragile material. Still, although Assyrian art clung 
thus unaccountably to the building materials of another 
country, it did not disj)en8e with its native stone altogether; 
and speaking broadly, we may say that the architecture of 
Nineveh is characterised by the use of stone in contradis- 
tinction to the brickwork of Babylonia. Sculpture was 
naturally develo})ed by the one, just as painting was by the 
other ; and the oniamentation which could be lavished on 
the exterior in Assyria had to be confined to the interior 
in Chaldea. 

Another distinction between the art of the two monar- 
chies arose from the character of their resiHJctive pojmla- 
tions. Babylonia was essentially a religious country, and 
its art, therefore, was primarily religious. Nearly all the 
great edifices, whose ruins still attract the traveller, were 
tem|>les, and the inscrij)tions we possess of the Babylonian 
princes relate almost wholly to the worship of the gods. 
In Assyria, on the other hand, the temple was but an ap- 
pendage of the palace, the king among “ these Homans of 
Asia,” as Prof. Hawlinson calls them, being the central 
object of reverence. While the Chaldean temide, with 
its huge masses of brickwork, rose stage ujicn stage, 
each tier smaller tlian the lower, differently coloured, 
and surmounted at the top by a chamber which served at 
once as a shrine and an observatory, the Assyrian palace 
was erected upon a mound of rubble, with open courts and 
imposing entrances, though never more than one or two 
stories high. 

Closely connected with this difference in the religious 
feelings of the two nations was the greater care and atten- 
tion paid to burial in Babylonia. As yet not a single tomb 
has been found in Assyria, while sei)ulchral remains abound 
in Chaldea. The vast necropolis of Erech astonishes us 
by the number of its graves, and the potters of Babylonia 
were largely employed in making clay coffins. The char- 
acter of Assyrian art being thus secular, and that of Baby- 
lonia sacred and sepulchral, necessarily led to a different 
aj)plication and dovoloi)ment of it in the two countries. 

We must regard Assyrian art as parallel with later Baby- 
lonian, both having branched off from Accadian. In 
Assyrian we may trace two or even three periods of develop- 
ment ; but our want of materials makes it impossible to do 
this in the case of later Babylonian. Among neither 
people, however, did art altogether escape from the swath- 
ing-bands of its nursery, although it was never crystallised 
as in ancient Egypt. The oldest monuments of Accad 
already display it in all its forms, rude and rudimentary 
though they may be. The terraced temples of Ur, Erech, 


and other places, mount back to the earliest times of Chal- 
dean history, and we find them already adorned with 
enamelled biicks, which were first coloured, then glazed, 
and finally baked in the fire. Terra-cotta cones of various 
hues, imbedded in plaster, were used for external ornamen- 
tation, and at Warka (Erech) coloured half-columns are 
employed for the same purjx)so,— an ornamentation which 
recurs in Sargon's |)alace at Khoisabad, and was the germ 
of the many kinds of pillars mot with in Assyria. Ilie 
internal walls of the shrine were bright with paint and 
bronze and gilding ; but the brilliant colouring of the 
Chaldeans was not reproduced in the northern im)narchy 
where more sombre tints wore i)referrcd. The huge struc- 
tures themselves, of burnt and unburnt brick, were sup- 
ported by buttresses, and the rain w^as carried oft* by 
elaborately-constructed drains, some of wffiich afford ns the 
earliest examples of the arch. A Icjaden pii)e for the same 
object was found by Mr Loftus at Mugheir (Ur). 

Stone, on account of its scarcity, was highly prized, 
and used only for sculpture and carving. Fragments of 
the statue of an Accadian king have been brought from 
Hammdm, and a portrait of ^lerodach-iddin-akhi, the suc- 
cessful opponent of Tiglath-Pilesor 1. (1120 B.c.), is cut in 
low’^ relief on a stone now in the British Museum. Like all 
other Babylonian stone relics, they are of small size, and 
of hard black granite, and the royal portrait is interesting 
not only as being one of the few specimens we possess of 
Babylonian sculpture, but as showing the marked contrast 
of the Babylonian face to the typically Jewish features of 
the Assyrians. If larger stones were rare, however, the 
same cannot bo said of smaller ones, which were used as 
signets and talismans. These were always incised, and 
though the figures are frequently nide, and still more often 
grotesque, they are always clearly cut and vigorous. In- 
deed, it is clear that emery must have been used for the 
purpose, while many of the carvings are so minute as to 
suggest the emi)loyinent of a magnifying-glass. This, how- 
ever, seems to be out of the question at so early a date as 
that to which many of the gems belong, although a crystal 
lens was discovered by Mr Layard at Nimrud. The design 
on the signet-cylinder of the earliest king of Ur of whom 
w^c have any knowledge is of a high order of merit. 

Next to gem-cutting, pottery was carried to considerable 
perfection by the Accadians. Some of their vases and 
lamps exhibit great beauty of form, and boar evidence of 
the potter's wheel ; though the large majority are made by 
the hand, and extremely rude. Hi>irited bas-reliefs in 
terra-cotta, however, have been exhumed at Senkereh, and 
some small terra-cotta figures may also be assigned to this 
early period. Metallurgy was more backward. Stone im- 
plements were still in use, although weapons and onni- 
ments of bronze and copper are met with in abundance ; 
and even iron was not unknown. Bronze bowls occur in 
almost every tomb, sometimes wrought with considerable 
skill. Metallurgic art, however, attained its highest point 
ill the manufacture of gold objects like ear-rings and fillets. 
The latter may be compared with the gold head-dresses 
found by Dr Schliemann in the Troad. This backward 
state of metallurgy is somewhat remarkable when w^e con- 
sider the skill displayed in the making of textile fabrics. 
The oldest gems portray the most richly embroidered 
robes, and it is probable that the muslins and carpets for 
which Babylonia was afterwards so famous were already a 
branch of industry. 

Art in Assyria developed chiefly, as has been said, on 
the side of architecture and sculpture. I^s finst period is 
best represented by the reign of Assur-natsir-pal, in wffiose 
palaces we obtain excellent illustrations of its excellences 
and defects. The period is characterised by a simplicity 
and vigour which shows itself in the bas-reliefs, where the 
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figureB, more especially the animal forms, are spirited and 
natural beyond anything that we meet with at a later 
time. Nothing, for instance, can be bolder and more life- 
like than the lion-hunt depicted on the slabs of Assur- 
natsir-pal. There is a freedom in the attitude of the 
animals which evidences a remarkable grandeur of concc|>- 
tion. On the other hand, the execution is somewhat 
heavy, the perspective is worse oven than in later works, 
and the outlines are reproduced with too servile an exacti- 
tude. A V)ackground, again, is entirely wtinting, the atten- 
tion of the artist l>oing concentrated upon the principal 
group. Iri tlie second period, which extends from the 
beginning of the second empire to the reign of Essar- 
haddon, the freshness and boldness of the preceding stage 
have passed away. The care once exclusively bestowed 
upofi the cliiof ligurfjs is ik>w sliared with an elaborate 
background, and a jjrti-Kaffaellite minuteness f)re vails 
throughout tlie wliole. This, added to a total want of 
perspective, canscis too obtrusive a realism. 8till, "what is 
lost in vigour is gained in delicacy and finish, and the 
gcmcral (effect of sucli rich and intricate grouping could not 
but liave IxjCM effective. The reign of Assur-bani-pal 
marks the third and last j»eriod of Assyrian art. Drawing 
has niad(! a r}i])id advance, and the 8cul])ture8 furnish 
sev(u’al instances of successful foreshortening. The art of 
this jicriod is distinguished by great softness and cluiste- 
ncss ; v(^getabIo forms are represented with admirable skill, 
and the overcrowding of the y)roceding stage is avoided by 
recurring to the plain backgrounds of the first period, or 
introducing merely the main outlines of a landscape. At 
tlie same time, it is clear that Assyrian art is beginning to 
<l(5clin() ; the freedom and boldness that once marked it 
tend to disappear, and it is i)ervaded by a s]>irit of efFemi- 
nacy w'hich is well exemplified by the siiV)jects portrayed. 
For th(5 first time scenes are taken from the haroin ; the 
king li<\s, wdtli his wife seated l)cside him, banqueting under 
the shiide of tlie vine ; and the lions that Assur-uatsir-pal 
hunted in the open fiidd at the risk of life are now tame 
creatures, kejit in cages, and let out for a royal battue, where 
they iiave to be whijipcd into activity. 

Tlio effect of this Assyrian bas-relief sculpture %vas 
heightened by judicious colouring. Red, blue, black, and 
white — none of them, however, of very great brilliancy 

were laid ujion certain parts of the ]ncture, such as the 

eyes, liair, and fringes of tlie garments. This partial 
(jolouriiig was also adojited by the Greeks, and it is 
extrtaiiely jirobable tluit they borrowed it from Assyria. 
The beginning of Greek art coincides with the decadence 
of Assyriaii ; and the objects found by M. Cesnola and 
otlu'rs in Cyjirus show us the transition of the one into the 
other. AVJiile the remains found by Dr Sehliemann in the 
Troad do not exhibit any Assyrian influence, the oldest 
works of art in Greece itself are tlioronglily Assyrian in 
charact(^r. Indeed, we can trace tlie lion-sculpture at Mycenie 
through the similar rock-carving at Kumbet, in Phrygia, 
back to the artists of Nineveh. The lions themselves are 
Assyrian in all their details, and the |)illar against which 
they rest rcajipears in the inonumonts of Assur-bani-pal. 
Columnar architecture, in fact, obtained a more extensive 
development in the empire of the Tigris than has ever been 
the case elsewhere. The half columns of ancient Chaldea 
germinated into a wonderful variety of elaborate forms. 
The most peculiar are those which rest with circular 
jiedestals upon the backs of lions, dogs, and winged bulls. 
The chastoness of Hellenic taste preserved it from this 
Eastern fantosficnesa, but the Doric and Ionic pillars had 
their first home on the banks of the Tigris. There was 
something in the round firm column which was congenial 
to the mind of the Assyrian. 

Indeed, it may be said that solidity and realism 
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underlie all Assyrian art. Muscular strength and power of 
an intensely earthly and human nature is expressed in their 
bas-reliefs and the colossal bulls that guarded the palace 
from the entrance of evil spirits. Nowhere else in the 
world can we find such an embodiment of brute force and 
unimaginative energy. Not only is Assyrian art valuable 
as disclosing the genesis of Hellenic, but yet more so as 
filling up a vacant chapter in the history of aesthetics. 
The divine calm and mysterious immensity of Egyptian 
sculpture was not more foreign to the Greek than the stiff 
un 82 )irituality and coarse vigour of the Assyrians, which 
found in the lion an approj^riatc symbol. But the Assyrian 
artists did not confine themselves to architecture and bas- 
reliefs. Gem cutting was carried to high perfection, and 
even sitting statues of “ the great king ” were attempted. 
These, however, were not so successful as the terra-cotta 
models, some of which are of great beauty. Indeed, the 
jiotters^ work of Nineveh can quite vie with that of 
ancient Greece, and their lamps seem to be i)rototypes of 
those which we find in the tombs of Athens or Syracuse. 
Besides ijorcelain, glass was also manufactured, a)id 
though transparent glass dot's not appoiir to have been 
known before the reign of Sargon, coloured glass, with all 
the tints that W'e admire in Venetian ware, had long been 
an article of trade. Metallurgy, again, was a branch of 
industry in which tlie Assyrians jjarticularly excelled. 
Their gold ear-rings and bracelets are admirable both in 
design and w'orkmanshi]) ; their bronze casts are free from 
the narrowness of their scul 2 )tures in stone ; and so well 
were thtiy acquainted with the art of inlaying one metal 
with another, that our modern artists have been content to 
learn from them the method of covering iron with bronze. 
Household furniture, too, gives us a high idea of Assyrian 
skill. I^ike gem-cutting, it brought out the Chinese ininute- 
iiessand accuracy of thepeo 2 )le,and the prof use, though taste- 
ful ornamentation of the seats is esj^ecially to be noticed. 

It is unfortunate tliat our knowledge of the develo[)- 
ment of art in the sister kingdom is still so imperfect. As 
has been said, how'ever, it is cliaracterised by painting 
rather than scul 2 )tiire, and the use of brick instead (>f 
stone. Tlie few bas-reliefs that exist are small and inferior 
in execution ; but brilliant colouring and a lavish use of 
the metals made iij) for this w^aut. The w^alls were covered 
with the most costly materials, and “images i>()rtrayed 
with vermilion” excited the admiration of the stranger. 
The love of blight colours, in contrast witJi the sober lines 
of the Assyrian i)alaces, led also to the cultivation of 
gardens, and the hanging gardens of Babylon, raised upon 
tiers of arches, were one of the wonders of the world. 
The Babylonian had, too, a strong sense of humour. In 
the engraved gems and metal-work of the southern empiie, 
we miss the finish and minute care of the sister-kingdom, 
but they are rejilaced by a s]>irit of grotesqueness and 
serio-coiiiedy. In jiottery and the manufacture of textile 
fabrics the Babylonians particularly excelled i their caipets 
and variegated dresses were highly prizecl, while their 
fondness for music was much celebrated. The history of 
the latter art, how'ever, both in Babylonia and in Assyria, 
has yet to be traced. 

The science of Assyria, like most things else, was derived 
from Accad. A large number of its technical terms were 
borrowed from the Turanian, and continued to the last an 
enduring monument of the debt owed by the Semite to his 
predecessor. At the same time, he did not remain a mere 
imitator ; science received a development in his hands 
which might have been looked for in vain from a Turanian 
race. First and foremost conies the astronomy, for which 
Babylonia was so famous in the ancient world. Its begin- 
ning goes back to the time when the Accadai hod not yet 
descended from their mountain fastnesses. The zenith was 
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fixed above Elam, and not above Babylonia, and ‘*tlie 
mountain of the East,” the primitive home of the race, was 
supposed to support the firmament. The shrines on the 
topmost terraces of the temples were used also as obser- 
vatories. Ur had its royal observatory, and so probably 
had the other cities of Chaldea; in Assyria they existed 
at Assur, Nineveh, and Arbela, and the astronomers-royal 
had to send in their reports to the king twice a month. 
At an early date the stars were numbered and named ; but 
the moat important astronomical work of the Arcadians 
was the formation of a calendar. This came after the divi- 
sion of the heavens into degrees, since the twelve months 
(of 30 days each) were named after the zodiacal signs, and 
would seem to belong to about 2200 b.o. Somewhat 
strangely, the Accadkn calendar appears to have passed to 
the Assyrians (and through them to the Jews) through the 
medium of the Aramaeans. The year being roughly made 
to consist of 360 days, intercalary months had to be added, 
one of them being regularly inserted every six years, and 
two others being counted in by the priests when nccessaiy. 
The S 08 S of 60 years, the ner of 600, and the sar of 3600, 
were merely cycles dependent upon the general mathe- 
matical system of the Babylonians, which made 60 the 
unit, and then multiplied it by the factors of itself. The 
week of 7 days was in use from an early period ; indeed, 
the names which we still give*to the days can be traced to 
ancient Babylonia ; and the seventh day was one of sulw/i 
or “ rest.” The night was divided into three watches ; but 
this was afterwards 8iij)erseded by the more accurate divi- 
sion of the day into 12 cashu (of 2 hours each), corre- 
sponding to the divisions of the equator, each cashu being 
further subdivided into 60 minutes, and these again into 60 
seconds. The sections of the equator contained 30 degrees 
each — a degree being 60 sosses or minutes ; but since an 
astrolabe, now in the Museum, divides each of the 12 
sections in the outer circle into 20 degrees, and those in 
the inner circle into 10 degrees, it is plain that a different 
system was adopted for astrological purposes. Eclipses 
were carefully recorded from a very remote epocli, and since 
some of these are said to have happened “according to calcu- 
lation,” and others “contrary to calculation,” their recur- 
rence after a cycle of eighteen years must have been roughly 
determined. One of the Assyrian rei)orts states that a 
watch was kept for an eclipse of the sun on tlie three last 
days of the month, but that, contrary to expcjctation, the 
eclipse did not take place, and we possess notices of eclipses 
which have been verified by modern astronomers, though 
antecedent to the era of Nabonassar, with whom, so far as 
Ptolemy knew, the first record of them begjin. The chief 
work on astronomy was one compiled for the library of 
Sargon of Agane in seventy tablets or books, which went 
through many editions, one of the latest being now in the 
British Museum. It was called “ the illumination of Bel,” 
and was translated into Greek by Berosus. The catalogue 
of its contents includes observations on comets, on the pole- 
star, the conjunction of the sun and moon, and the motions 
of Venus and Mars. The main purpose, however, of all 
these Babylonian astronomical observations was an astro- 
logical one ; to cast a horoscope, or predict the weather, was 
the chief business of the Chaldean astronomer. Indeed, 
the patient minuteness of the meteorological observations 
is most curious, and it w'as believed that the same weather 
recurred after a definite number of years. In the later 
Assyrian period the study became more scientific, and the 
observatory rej^orts have something of the precision of 
modern times. But from a much earlier era we obtain 
interesting tables of lunar longitudes and numerical equi- 
valents of the daily increase and decrease of the moon. As 
is implied by the attention given to astronomy, mathematics 
was fairly advanced. The unit was 60, a very convenient 


number, especially when used as the denominator of a 
fraction. A tablet found at Senkereh gives a table of squares 
and cubes, correctly calculated, from 1 to 60 ; and a people 
who were acquainted with the sun-dial, the clepsydra, the 
lever, and the pulley, must have had no mean knowledge 
of mechanics. The lens, too, discovertd at Nineveh, ex- 
plains the minuteness of the cuneifoim writing on so many 
of the tablets, and suggests the jKissibility of artificial aids 
to the observation of the heavens. 

Assyria possessed but little native literature. It was 
essentially a land of soldiers, and the more peaceful pur- 
suits had their home in Baliy Ionia, where the universities 
of Erech and Borsipjja were renow ned down to classical 
times. It W’as not until the reign of Assur-bani-pal that 
any attempt was made to rival Babylon in learning; then 
for the first time original compositions came from the pens 
of Assyrian scliolars, and works were even wiitten in the 
dead language of Accad. Syllabaries, together with gram- 
mars, dictionaries, and reading-hooks of Assyrian and 
Accadian, were drawm uji, besides lists of Semitic syno- 
nyms. In these grammars and vocabularies lay the germ 
of comparative i)hil(>logy, and they are otherwise valuable 
as affording us the earliest native analysis of Semitic speech. 
But iKjfore this closing |)eriod of the empire, the Assyrians 
had been chiefly content to transhite the ancient Accadian 
literature, or re-edit the contents of Babylonian libruiies; 
and the cramping infiuence of a dead language, in which 
all the precedents of law and tlie fii.st principles of science 
were locked up, could not Init make itself felt. Every 
great city of Chaldea had at least one library, and it W’as in 
imitation of this that the royal libraries at Calah, Nineveh, 
Assur, and elsewdiere, were founded. Tlie larger part of 
the literature w’as in clay, stain [)ed in minute characters 
upon baked bricks, laimulw coctUea as Pliny calls them ; 
but paj>yru8 was also used, though none of this fragile 
material has been preserved to our day. In fact, the use 
of papyrus seems to have jn’eta ded that of clay, wdiich was 
not employed until after the settlement of the Accadiaiis 
in the plains. The clay taV)lets or books were arranged in 
order ; and we learn from the cutal(>gue of Sargj)n’8 library 
at Agane (about 2000 B.e.) tlnit each was numbered, so 
that the student had only to write tlowm tlie number of the 
tablet lie w^anted and the librarian thereiijjon handed it to 
him. The subjects of Accadian literary composition w^ere 
multifarious. Among the most interesting arc the hymns 
to the gods, some of w hicli strikingly resemble the Hebrew' 
jKsalms in substance as well as in ftuiii. Indeed, the 
parallelism of Hebrew and Assyrian i)oetry seems to have 
been borrowed from the Accadians. But the similarity of 
expression and feeling is no less remarkable. Thus we read 
in one — (1 .) “M ay god, iiiy creator : take mine hands. (2.) 
Guide tliou the breath of my mouth : guide thou mine hands. 
(3.) O lord of light!” and in another — (1.) “In heaven wdio 
is high? Thou alone, thou art high. (2.) In earth who is 
high? Tliou alone, thou art high. (3.) As for thee, 
thy word in heaven is declared : the gods bow their faces 
to the ground. (4.) As for thee, thy word in earth is 
declared : the spirits of earth kiss tlie ground ;” or in a 
third — (1.) “O Lord, my transgressions are many : great 
are my sins. (2.) The Lord in the anger of His heart : has 
confounded mo. (3.) God in the strength of His heart : set 
liimsolf against me.” A collection was afterw’ards made 
of these hymns, which was used for ritualistic purjioses, 
and regarded as an inspired volume, and has been a})tly com- 
pared by M. Lenormant with the Rig-Veda of the Hindus. 
Of an older date is the collection of magic formulae and 
charms, chiefly intended to counteract the effects of 
sorcery and demoniac possession, which go back to the 
Bhamanistic i>eriod of Accadian religion. Later than the 
hymns, but still prior to the second millennium B.c. and 
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the formation of the calendar, are the mythological poems 
which grew out of the development of a solar worship and 
the personification of the attributes of the g(xls. Two of 
these poems we [)OS8ess intact,- -on the Deluge and the 
descent of Istar into Hades, — and part of a tJiird which 
describes the war of the seven evil spirits against the 
moon. The first two form the sixth and eleventh books 
of a very remarkable epic which centred round the adven- 
tures of a solar hero, older and originally indei>endent lays 
being woven into it as episodes. The e|)ic was divided 
into twelve books, each l)ook dealing witli a legend ap- 
ju’opriate to the name of the corresponding zodiacal sign. 
This astronomical basis of the mitional epic shows how 
thorougldy the study liad ])(‘iietnited tlie mind of the 
people ; and the clearness witli which we can trace the 
growth and formation of the wdiole work throws great 
light on th() history of epic literature! geiuirally, and 
adds one more confirmation to the tlusiry of Wolf. The 
Assyrians also had their epic, in imitation of the Acca- 
dians, and M. Lenoiinant has pointed out tliat the Semi- 
ramis and Njiimarus of the Greeks and tlie otlier personages 
of (h,esias w('re ri^ally figures of this mythical epoiiee. 
Tlie historical and ciironological works that have been 
preserved are of ]>urcly Assyrian origin, though there 
is every reason to suppose that wlien the libraries of 
Accad come to lie excavated similar compositions will be 
found in tliem. The legal lit(*niture of the Accadiaiis was 
certainly very extensive, and a collection of fables, one 
a <lialoguc Ixitween the ox and the horse, and another 
betw(!OU the eagle and the sun, has been met with. 

Langiuvie^ Laii\ aud Trade . — As above stated, the lan- 
guage of the primitive Sumirian and Accadian population of 
Assyria and Babylonia belonged to the Turanian or Ural- 
Altaic family of speech. The Semitic tribes, who first 
possessed themselves of tlie tetrapolis of Sumir or Shinar, 
and then gradually spread ov(‘r the wdiolt; of Assyria and 
Uabylonia, borrowiid many words from tlieir more civilised 
predecessors, and lent tlnun a few others in return. The 
so-called Assyrian language is sub-divided into the two 
dialects of Assyria and lialiylonia, the latter dialect being 
characterised by a ])r(!ferenc(! for the softer sounds, and a 
fuller use of the vowels. Literature and the influence of 
a dead language stereotyjjed it to such an extent that it 
underwent comparatively little change during the 1500 
years during wliich w(! cun watch its career ; at least this 
is tlie case with the literary dialect. The closest affinities 
are with Hebrew and riKeiiician ; it shares their pecu- 
liarities in phonology, grammar, and vocabulary; and some 
obscure points in Hebrew etymology have already been 
cleared uj) by its liel]). Next to Hebrew, it shows per- 
haj)s the greatest resemblanci! to Arabic ; differing most 
widely, on the otlier hand, from Aramaic. Aramaic, how- 
ever, from becoming the Hugtta franca of trade and diplo- 
macy after the fall of Tyre and >Sidon, ended in superseding 
its sister idioms ; but in Ihiby Ionia this did not happen until 
after the Persian conquest. See Skmitic Languages. 

A large number of the legal pr(!C(*deiits of an Assyrian 
judge, like the titles upon whicli he liad to decide, went 
back to the Accadian eiioch. A table of early Accadian 
laws shows us that tlie mother oceupied the same pro- 
minent place as among modern Turanian tribes. The son 
is punished with a fine for denying his father, but wutli 
banishment for denying his iiiotluyr. On the other hand, 
the husband can divorc:e the wife ii]ion payment of a 
jiecuniary com])ensatiori, wliile the nife who rejiudiates 
Jier husband is condemned to be drowm'd. The life and 
person of the slave are already under tlie |)rotection of the 
state, the master wdio misuses him being subject to a 
fine, while the slave could [mrchase liis freedom. The 
rights of property, however, were strictly guarded by the 


law; the maximum of interest seems also to have been 
defined; and houses, laud, or slaves could be taken as 
security for a debt. The carefulness with which deeds 
were signed and attested, and adjudicated cases reported, 
the de^s and cases being afterwards enclosed in an 
envelope of clay on which the names and main points were 
inscribed, testifies to a widespread study of law. Wit- 
nesses and contracting parties generally affixed their seals ; 
but where they were too poor to possess any, a nail-mark 
was considered sufficient. In the Accadian period a 
father could assign property to his sou during his lifetime, 
though he could not put him in possession ; and in later 
times a limited power of willing was in existence. The 
private will of Sennacherib, in which he bequeaths certain 
treasures to his favourite son Essar-haddon, is one of the 
most curious documents of antiquity ; unlike other 
persons, the monarch does not require any witnesses. 
Great activity of trade is evidenced by this development 
of law. But hero again we must note a distinction due to 
situation between the northern and southern kingdoms. 
Of the Chaldeans, it is emphatically said that “ their cry 
was in their ships,” and we have many indications of early 
commerce with the southern coast of Arabia. The trade 
of Assyria, on tho other hand, was wholly overland ; and 
its first fleet was the one built by Phoenician captives for 
Sennacherib, wluin pursuing the fugiti ve Chaldeans through 
the Persian Gulf. Like the Jews, however, the Assyrians 
showed an aptitude for trade from tho very first. The 
earliest Semitic settlements in Babylonia seem to have 
been mainly for commercial purposes, and their career 
there may be compared with that of the English in India. 
In the 12th century B.c. the trading spirit had so 
thoroughly pervaded them that not only were objects of 
utility and art a marketable commodity, but we find 
Tiglath-Pilesor I. bringing trees from the countries ho had 
overrun, and acclimatising tliem in Assyria. The fullest 
development of business and commerce, however, does not 
show itself until the 8th and 7th centuries B.c., when 
Nineveh was a busy centre of trade. Sidon and Tyre had 
been ruined by the Assyrian kings — indeed, it is very 
possible that the obstinate wars with the Phoenician cities 
had their origin in commercial jealousy, and trade had 
accordingly transferred itself to Carchemisli, which was 
conveniently situated on the Euphrates. 1'hc inaneh of 
Carchemish became tho standard of weight, and Aramaic 
the common language of trade. The interest upon money 
was usually at 4 per cent. ; but sometimes, more e, specially 
when objects like iron wore borrowed, at 3 per cent. 
Payment might still be made in kind ; but more ordinarily 
in bars of tlie three chief metals, which were weighed, 
though mention of coined money also occurs. Houses 
could bo let on lease, and the deeds which conveyed them 
give a careful inventory of tho jiroperty aud its appurten- 
ances. Commercial relations extended from India on tho 
one side, whence came ivory and the teak found at 
Mugheir, which Sennacherib probably nifjans by “ wood of 
Sinda,” to the tin islands of Cornwall on the other. 

Religion and Mythology . — The earliest religion of Accad 
w^as a Shamanism resembling that of the Siberian or 
Samoyed tribes of to-day. Every object had its spirit, 
good or bad; and the power of controlling these spirits was 
in the hands of priests and sorcerers. The world swarmed 
with tliem, especially with tho demons, and there was 
scarcely an action which did not risk demoniac possession. 
Diseases were regarded as caused in this way, and the 
cherubs, bulls, and other composite creatures which guarded 
the entrance to a house, were believed to protect it from 
mischief. In course of time certain spirits (or rather 
deified powers of nature) were elevated above the rest 
into the position of gods : and at the head of all stood the 
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Triad of Na or Anna, “the sky,” Ea, “the earth,” and 
Mulge, “ the lord of the underworld.” The old Shamanism 
gradually became transformed into a religion with a host 
of subordinate semi-divine beings; but so strong a hold 
had it upon the mind, that the new gods were still ad- 
dressed by their spirits. The religion now entered upon a 
new phase ; the various epithets applied to the same deity 
were crystallised into fresh divinities, and the sun-god 
under a multitude of forms became the central object of 
worship. This inevitably led to a mythology, the numerous 
personified attributes i)assing into demi-g(xls and heroes. 
A large j)art of the Accadian mytliology was solar, and the 
transparency of its proper names whicl), as in other agglu- 
tinative languages, never disguise their primitive meaning, 
makes it valuable in verifying the so-called “ solar theory ” 
of comparative mythology. At this stage of develo|)ment, 
however, an important cliange passed over the old faith. 
The Semitic settlers in Sumir had adopted the Accadian 
pantheon and belief, and after a conflict between the dis- 
cordant religious conceptions of the two races, a great 
sacerdotal “ reform ” took j)lace analogous to that of Brah- 
maiiisin, and the official religion fused them into one whole. 
The magicians were taken into the priestly body, and the 
hierarchy of divine beings was determined. The old triad 
of Na, Ea, and Mulge became the trinity of Ann, Esi, 
and Bel the Demiurge, all cluldren of Zicu or Zicara, “ the 
sky” (the Bige of Nicolaus Damascenus) ; Ea, “the god of 
life and knowledge,” “ the lord of the abyss,” “ the king 
of rivers and the garden,” the husband of Balm (the Bohu 
of Gen. i. 2), whose spirit j)ervade8 the universe, being 
made the father of Bel Merodach, the tutelary divinity of 
Babylon. In accordance with the genius of the sex -denot- 
ing Bemitic idioms, each deity w^as furnished with a 
female principle, and “The god” in Babylonia, and the 
personified city of Assur, with his wife Berufi, in Assyria, 
were placed at the head of tlie Pantheon. Below those 
four supreme divinities came a second trinity of the Moon- 
god, Sun-god, and Air-god, and the seven together formed 
“ the seven magnificent deities.” After these were arranged 
“ the fifty great gods,” and then the 300 spirits of heaven, 
and the 600 si)irits of earth, among whom was found a 
place for the primeval divinities of Accad as well as for 
the many local deities of Chaldea, The most dreaded of 
“ the spirits of earth ” were “ the seven spirits ” who were 
born “without father and mother” in the encircling abyss 
of ocean, and carried plague and evil over the earth. An 
old myth told of their war against the moon, which was 
deputed to watch over the interests of mankind. 

Along with the establishment of the Babylonian official 
religion, an astro-theology was created by the introduction 
of astronomy into the religious sphere. The “ spirits ” of 
the various stars were identified with the gods of the new 
creed, Merodach, for instance, properly one of the forms 
of the sun-god, being identified with the planet J upiter, 
and the five planetary deities were added to the seven 
magnificent gods, making up altogether “ the tw^elve chiefs 
of the gods.” Tiie elaboration of this astro-theology was 
also accompanied by the formation of a cosmogony. The 
details of the latter are to be found in the fragments of 
Berosus and Nicolaus Damascenus, whose statements are 
confirmed by the inscriptions, and they show a remarkable 
resemblance to the cosmogonies of Genesis and Phoenicia. 
It must be remembered that both Phcenicians and Hebrews 
profess to have migrated from Chaldea. 

The resemblance is still more striking when we examine 
the Babylonian mythology. The sacred tree of Babylonia, 
with its guardian “ cherubs ” — a word, by the way, which 
seems of Accadian origin — as well as the flaming sword or 
thunderbolt of fifty points and seven lieads, recall Biblical 
analogies, while the Noachian deluge differs but slightly 


from the Chaldean one. Indeed, the Jehovistic version 
of the flood story in Genesis agrees not only in details, but 
even in phraseology with that which forms the eleventh 
lay of the great Babylonian epic. The hero of the latter is 
Tam-zi or Tammuz, “ the sun of life,” the son of Ubara- 
tutu, “the glow of sunset,” and denotes the revivifying 
luminary of day, wlio sails upon his ark ” behind the 
clouds of winter to reapi)ear when the rainy season is ])ast. 
He is called Bisutlirus by Berosus, that is, Biisru “the 
founder,” a synonym of Na “the sky.” The monnlain on 
which his ark rested was placed, as already noticed, in 
Nisir, sOuth-west of Lake Uniiniyeh. Its ]>eak, whereon 
the first altar was built after the deluge, \vas tlie legendary 
model after which the sufurai»oi' towers of the Babylonian 
temples were erected. Besides the account of the flood, 
fragments liave beoi^ met with of stories resembling tiiose 
of the tower of Babel or Babylon, of the creation, of 
the fall, and of thcj sacrifice of Ismic, — the latter, by 
the way, forming ju’obably tluj first lay of the great 
ej)ic. The sixth lay we possess in full. It describes the 
descent of Istar into Hadt's in ])ursuit of lier dead husband 
Du-zi, “th(i oftsiuing,” the Babylonian Adonis. Du-zi 
is but auotlror form of 1\im zi, and denotes the sun when 
obscured by night and winter. At each of the seven gates 
of Had(!S the goddess left some portion of her apparel, until 
she at last reaclunl tlie alxxle of the dead, dark and joyless, 
where dust alone is tlie fot>d of the unhappy shades. In 
the midst rose the golden throne of tlie siiirits of earth, 
beneath which welled “the waters of life,” and here, too, 
was the seat of Bahii. Baliu, as queen of tlie underworld, 
smote Isto with many diseases, and confined her in Hades 
until her brother the Bun-god comj>laiiied to tlie Moon-god 
and Ea, who sent a sphinx to j)Oiir the waters of life upon 
the imj)risoned goddess and restore her to the light of day. 
I'his myth gives a good idea of the C3ialdean conception 
of the next world. Certain favoured individuals, however, 
Jiiight look forward to a hai>])ier state of existence. A 
jisalm which invokes blessings ujion the king wishes him 
everlasting life in “ the land of the silver sky,” where the 
gods feast and know no evil. It will be observed that the 
Babylonian Hades (like tlie Hebrew Blieol) is not very dis- 
similar to the Homeric one ; and the possibility of borrow- 
ing on the part of the Greeks is suggested liy the fact, tliat 
the seven-lieaded serpent of Hindu legend is of foreign 
origin, being taken from the seven-headed serjicnt of the 
Accadians, “ which lashes the waves of the sea,” wliile the 
story of Andromtjda came through Phauiician hands from 
a Clialdean myth which forms the BuV»ject of one of the 
lays of the great epic. Bo, too, the Oceanus of Homer finds 
its jirototype in the encircling abysmal waters of Accadian 
geography, and the/mm^’A/^ and mithras of Mazdaism were 
introduced by the Magian (or Turanian) population found 
in Media by the Aryan invaders. 

But the old Sliamanistic ideas survived also in Assyria 
and Babylonia, and so were handed on to the Jews. An 
elaborate system of augury fiourislied down to the last days 
of the empire, and omens were drawn from every event 
that could possibly ha|>}>en. Magic formula3 for warding 
off the attacks of demons were extensively used, and the 
bronze bowls found by Mr Layard, as well as the part 
played by charms and demons in the Talmud, show how 
strongly the belief had seized U])on the Jewish mind. 
Through the Jews and the various Gnostic systems of early 
Christianity, the primitive doctrines of Accad found their 
way into the mediauval church, and the features of the 
mediajval devil may be traced in an Assyrian bas-relief, 
where a demon with horns, claws, tail, aiilf wings, is being 
pursued by the god Adar. Even the jihylacterics of the 
Jews go back to the same origin. Accadian magic ordered 
the sorcerer to bind the charm, twice knotted with seven 
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knots, round the limbs of the sick man, and this, with the 
further ajijdication of holy water, would, it was believed, 
infallibly produce a cure, while the same result might tie 
brought about by fixing “ a sentence out of a good book 
on the siiflerer’s head as he lay in bed.” Similar super- 
stitions may yet be detected in the comers of our own land, 
and still more on the (Continent, wlujre the broiik with the 
traditions of the past has been less strongly felt. They 
form an important element in the history of the human ! 
intelligence, and the light thrown upon their origin and 


i early fortunes by the revelations of cuneiform discovery 
I has opened a new chapter in the science of religion. 

For liftbylon and Babylonia soo Rich’s Babylon and Peraepolis^ 
and two iiirnioirs on Babylon ; Layaid's Nineveh and Babylon; 
Loftus’s Chald^jea and SuMana ; llawlinsou’s Five Great Mon- 
, archies; Opport’s FscpSdUi/m. Scientifique en AN^opotamie, and 
Fastes de Snrgmi ; Mibant’s Annales des Bois d'As»yrie; Lenor- 
niant’s Premitres Civiliaatums^ and La Magic ehez les Vhaldiens ; 
Schrader’s Keilinachriften und. das AlU Testavmit ; Records 
of the Past; and the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archocology. (A. H. S.) 


TIACCAIIAT, a town of France, in the department of 
Meurtlie and arrondisseinent of Ijunoville. It has a large 
export trad(i of timl>er, pJjinks, wdieelwriglit’s work, and 
charcoal, ami is fujlelnutod for the jirodiicts of its glassworks, 
which wer'f established in 17()5. IVipulation, 4703. 

BACdllKlLlOMi a river of nortli-eastern Italy, which, 
rising in tlio moiintaiiiH eastward of Trent, jiasses by 
Vicenza and I’adiia, and, after a course of 90 miles, falls 
into the laguii'j of Venice, south of Chioggia. It is navi- 
gable for ]{irg(5 I mats as far as Vicenza, Jind is connected 
with the Adige by means of a canal. The river is pro- 
liably tlie ancient J\)ijis(ymis. 

HAXM ’linS, the Latin name of Dionysus, the god of 
wine. See Dionysus. 

BA(X.dlYLlI)FS, BaKxi*At(5f/s, a famous Greek lyric 
])oet, liorn at lulis in Geos, w'as the ne}»hew of Simonides, 
iind flourislied about 470 years Iwifore Christ. He resided 
long at tiio court of Hicro of Syracuse with Simonides 
and 1‘imlar, of whom he is said to have been the rival. 
His works (tonsisted of odes, dithyrambs, and liymna. 
Two epigrams (jontained in the Greek Anthology ascribe 
to him jHxuiliar softness and sweetness of style. The few 
remains of liis writings are contained iii the collections of 
Briinek, Borgk, Blaml, and Hartung. They have been pub- 
lished se|)aiutely by N one, lUouby lulis Cel Frag.y Berl., 1823. 

BACCIO DliLLA POirrA, called Fra Bartolommeo 
ju S. Maruo, a (•elt^brate(l historical and portrait [lainter, 
was l)orn at Savignano, near h’lorence, in MOO, and <lied in 
17)17. lie re<;eived the iirst elements of his artistic edu- 
cation from (kisimo Itoselli ; and after leaving liim, devoted 
himself to the study of the great works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Of his early jii oductions, which are distinguished for 
their grace and beauty, the most important is the fresco of 
the Last Judgment, in which he was assisted by his friend, 
Mariotto AllxM tinelU. While he was eugjigod ujum some 
pieces for the convent of tlie Dominican friars, lie made the 
iict|uaintance of Savonarola, who quickly acquired great 
iiifluonce over him ; and Baccio was so aflec,ted by his 
cruel death, that he sotin after entered the convent, and for 
some years gave up liis ai*t. He liad not long resumed it, in 
obedience to his sujierior, when the celebrated llafiaelle 
<uxme to Floi’ence and formed a close friendship with him. 
Bartolommeo learned from the younger artist the rules of 
perspective, in which he was so skilled, while Raflkelle 
owes to the /rate the improveinont in his colouring and 
handling of drapery, which was noticeable in the works 
he produced after their meeting. Some years afterwards 
lie visited Rome, and was struck with admiration and a 
feeling of his own inferiority when he contemplated the 
masterpieces of Michel Angelo and Raftiiellc. With the 
latter, however, ho remained on tlie most friendly terms, 
and when he departed from Rome, left in liis hands two 
unliiiisbed pictures which Raflaelle completed. Ikrto- 
loninieo’s figurci had generally lieen small and draped. 
Those qualities were alleged against him as defects, 
and to prove that his style was not the result of want of 
jiowTr, he painted the magnificent figure of St Mark, and 


the undrapod figure of St Sebastian. The latter was so 
well designed, so naturally and beautifully coloured, and 
so strongly exjiressive of suftering and agony, that it was 
found necessary to remove it from the place where it had 
been exhibited in the dfcapel of a convent. The majority of 
Bartolommeo’s compositions are altar-pieces, and few of them 
are to be met with out of TuscauU|^They are remarkable 
for skill in the massing of lighiil|B shade, richness and 
delicacy of colouring, and for the admirable stylo in which 
the drapery of the figures is handled, Barlolommeo having 
been the first to introduce and use the lay-figure with joints. 

BACH, Johann-Skbastian, was born at Eisenach in 
Thuringia, on March 21, 1685, the same year which gave 
birth to his great contemporary Handel. His father held 
a mu8i(;al appointment from the town council, being him- 
self descended from a musician. The family of the Bachs, 
like those of some of the great Italian painters, may bo 
cited as one of the most striking instances of hereditary 
artistic genius. Through four consecutive generations 
they followed the same calling, counting among their 
number no less than fifty musicians of more or less re- 
markable gifts. Even of the first ancestor of the family 
known to us, a mi]||H||^id liaker, wdio, owing to religious 
])ersecutions, had t^eave Pressburg in Austria for the 
I’rotestaiit north of Germany, wo are told that in his 
leisure hours he was fond of jilaying the lute, the sounds 
of which, as the ohl family chronicle naively adds, must 
have niixeii sweetly with the clattering of the wheels of 
liis mill. Tlie accumulated artistic gifts and traditions of 
his forefathers were at last brought to their highest de- 
velopment by the genius of our master, who again trans- 
mitted them to his numerous sons. Joliann-Sebastian’s 
jiarents died before he had reached his tenth year, and he 
was left to the care of his elder brother, an organist at 
Ohrdruf, from whom he received liis rudimentary musical 
education. According to a tradition the elder Bach was 
by no means pleased with the rapid progress of his more 
gifted brother, and even refused him access to the sources 
of knowledge available at that primitive period ; he was 
imrticularly anxious to withhold from him a certain col- 
lection of compositions for the pianoforte, by contemporary 
masters, which, however, the younger Ikch contrived to 
obtain surreptitiously, and which he copied at night in 
the course of six months. By j practising the music thus 
become his own on the jiianoforte, he made himself master 
of the technicpie of an instrument, the capabilities of which 
he was destined to enlarge and develop by the works of his 
own genius. In 1698 his brother died, and Bach, at the 
age of fourteen, saw himself thrown on liis own resources 
for his further means of support. He went to Luneburg, 
where his beautiful sojirano voice obtained him an appoint- 
ment os chorister at the school of St Michael. In this 
manner he became practically acquainted with the prin- 
cipal works of vocal music, continuing at the same time 
his practice on the organ and pianoforte. A special 
teacher of any of these instruments, or, indeed, of the 
theory of music, Bach seems never to have had, at least 
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not to our knowledge, and his style shows little affinity 
to the modes of expression in use before him. In some 
measure, indeed, it may be said that he new-created his 
own style, and, at the same time, that of modern music in 
general, a proof both of the originality of his power and 
of the autodidactic kind of his training. Nevertheless, 
Bach was anxious to profit by the examples of contem- 
porary masters of his art. We hear of frequent tri[)a to 
the neighbouring cities of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Celle, 
at that time important centres of artistic life. In the 
first-mentioned city Reiser created sensation by the un- 
rivalled splendour of his operatic productions, while at 
Liibeck the celebrated organist, Buxtehude, excited the 
enthusiastic admiration of the young art-aspirant. In 
Celle, on the other hand, a celebrated band, composed 
chiefly of French artists, oftered an opportunity for tlie 
practical study of orchestral music. Such were the ele- 
ments of his self-education, to wdiich must be added his 
thorough knowledge of Palestrina and other masters of 
the grand old Itali^ri^oob of most of whose works Bach 
possessed copies w^pp with Ins own hand. 

At the age of eigliteen Bach returned to 'I'huringia, where 
his executive skill on the organ and pianoforte attracted 
universal attention, and even obtained him various musical 
appointments, of which we mention as the most important 
that of court organist to the duke of Weimar. One, and 
not the least welcome, of his official duties was the com- 
position of sacred music. One of his most beautiful 
sacred cantatas, Jek haite vUl Be/cuinrnernisSy was coin- 
[» 08 ed during his stay at Weimar. An amusing in- 
cident of his otherwise quiet and eventless career also 
belongs to this time. We are speaking of his musical 
combat with the celebrated French organist, J. Louis 
Marchand, wlio had reaclifid Dresden on his travels, and 
lorded it over his artistic folleagues at the Saxon court in 
the most sublime manner. The m|uired musicians, in their 
endeavours to humble the pride of the Frenchman, at last 
hit xipoti the idea of ju'oposing a competition on the organ 
between him and Bach, wht)se fame at that time had begun 
to spread far beyond his place of residence. Ho was 
^summoned to Dresden, and the day of the tournament 
fixed, at which the court and all the musical celebiities 
of the town were to bo present. At first Marchand 
treated his young and comparatively unknown rival with 
scorn, but on hearing him ]3erform at a preparatoiy 
meeting, he was so struck w’ith Bach’s power that he igno- 
miniously quitted the field, and vanished from Dresden 
before the day of the contest arrived. This triunqdi 
led to Bach’s ai)pointment as musical conductor (Kapell- 
intisier) to the duke of Kothen, which he held from 
1717-1723, after a previous stoy at Weimar for nearly 
nine years. In 1723 he removed to Leipsic, where tlie 
}K>siti()u of cantor at the celebrated “ Thomasschule,” 
combined with that of organist at the two principal 
churches of Leipsic, was oflfered to him. It was here that 
the greater part of his works wore composed, mostly for 
the immediate requirements of the moinent. Several of 
them he engraved himself, with the assistance of his 
favourite son, Friedemanti. The further course of his life 
run smoothly, only occasionally ruffled by his altercations 
with his employers, the town-councillors of Leipsic, who, it 
is said, were shocked by the “ unclerical ” stylo of Bach’s 
compositions, and by his independent bearing generally. 
He was married twice, and had by his two wives a family 
of eleven sons and nine daughters. In 1747' Bach made 
a journey to Potsdam by the invitation of Frederick the 
Oreat, who, himself a musical amateur, received the master 
with distinguished marks of regard. He had to play on 
the numerous pianofortes of the king, and also to try 
the organa of the churches of Potsdam. Two years 


after this event his sight began to fail, and before long 
be became perfectly blind, a circumstance . which again 
coincides with the fate of his great contemporary, Handel. 
Bach died of apoplexy on the 28th July 1750. His loss 
was deplored as that of one of the greatest organists and 
pianoforte players of his time. Particularly his powers of 
improvisation are described as unrivalled by any of his 
cxxntemporaries. Of his compositions comparatively little 
was known. His MS. works were at his death divided 
amongst his sons, and many of them have been lost in the 
course of time ; only about one-half of his greater works 
were recovered, wdien, after tlie lapse of nearly a century, 
the verdict of his neglectful contemporaries was reversed 
by an admiring posterity. 

The history of this Bach revival is closely connected with 
the name of Mendelssohn, who was amongst the first to 
proclaim by word and deed the powers of a genius almost 
too gigantic to bo grasped by the receptivity of one gene- 
ration. By the enthusiastic endeavours of Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and others, the circle of Bach’s worshippers 
has increased rapidly. In 1850, a century after his death, 
a society w’as started for the correct publication of all of 
Bach’s remaining works, to which music ow^cs the rescue 
from oblivion of some of its sublimest emanations. Amongst 
those who have vastly contributed to establish the rapypm't 
between our master's genius and modern lovers of art, we 
also mention Dr llobert Franz, himself one of Germany’s 
greatest lyrical conq>osers, who has edited and adapted to 
tlie resources of the modern orchestra several of Bach’s most 
beautiful works. Of these works, coiuprising almost all 
the diflerent forms of music, vocal and instrumental, bar- 
ring the opera, we can enumerate only the most important 
ones, referring the reader for further information to the 
biograpliical and critical w’orks by Bach’s son, Philipp 
Emmanuel, by Forkel, and more rcjcently by Bitter and 
Bpitta. The hist-mentioned book Las api)eared quite lately, 
and exceeds its predecessors both by comj)rehensiveness of 
rcvsearch and critical a})preciation. Of his numerous and 
sacred oratorios, cantatas, and similar choral W’orks, we 
name the so-called Christmas oratorio (1734), the Passion 
music to the words of St John, and that infinitely grander 
to the gospel of St Matthew (1734), also his Mass in 
B minor, one of tlie greattjst niaster])ieees of all times, 
and the Magnificat in D. Another cantata is constructed 
on Luther’s grand chorale, Ein* fesie Burg, The most 
celebrated amongst his pianoforte conqiositions is the 
so-called WoUernperirte CJlavier, a collection of preludes 
and fugues in the different keys of the scale. For the 
orchestra wo name the Grande Buite in and for his 
favourite instrument, the organ, the so-called Chromatic 
Fantasia. It remains to add a few words about Bach’s 
position in the history of musical development. By Marx, 
a well-known critical writer, he has been called the 
“ Founder and Father of German Music ; ” and it cannot be 
denied that no other German composer before him had 
attained a specifically national type of musical utterance 
as distinguished from that of other nations. This applies 
both to matter and manner. Bach has fre(|uently founded 
his grandest conceptions on the simplest tune of old 
chorales, that is, of purely popular effusions of pious 
fervour, such as had survived iu the living memory of the 
nation from the time of Luther and liis great revival of 
religious feeling. Sometimes these tunes were adapted for 
religious purposes from still older songs of a secular 
character, being thus thoroughly interwoven with the in- 
most feeling of the German peojile. In raising these simple 
creations of popular growth to the higUfer sphere of art, 
Bach has established his claim to the name of the creator 
of the Germanic as opposed to the Romance phase of 
musical art. This spirit of German, or to ssieak more 
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accurately, North German nationality, thoughtful ndive.y 
earnest yet tender, has also reacted on the fonn of Bach’s 
creations. Bacli’s counterpoint, eonn)ared with the poly- 
plionoiis s|>l(jn(lour of Palestrina or Orlando di Lasso, is, 
us it were, of a more intense, more iinnuuliately jiersonal 
kind. In his sacred cantatas, the alternate exclamations 
of the voices sometimes rise to an almost |)assionate fervour 
of devotion, such as is known only to tlie more indivi- 
dualised conception of human relations to tlie Deity peculiar 
tt) Protestant worshi]), ap])lying tlijit term in a purely 
emotional, that is, entirely nnsc'cturiun sense. It is thus 
that Bacli has vivified the rigid forms of the fugue with 
the fire of individual passion. Al>out the j)eculiarities of 
his style, from a ttjchnical ])oint of vi»iw, we cun sjieak no 
further. How his style and his genius, neglected b}" his 
contemporaries, and obscured by other mas teas, like llaydn 
and Mozart, staiting frmn a difliirtmt basis and imbued 
with a dilTcrent H]»irit, have ultimately been destined to 
exercise a j)otent spe;!! <jn modern art, we have indicated 
already. (f. h.) 

BACll, Kami. Piiilii'I* Lmmamukl, second son of the 
above, was born at Weimar on the 14th March 1714, and 
died at Ham])urg on the 14th Se|)tomber 1788. He was 
perhaps the most higldy gifted musician of tlie eleven 
brothers, and his influence on the development of certain 
musical forms giv(\s him a prominent place in the history 
of the art. lie studied at tlie Thomasschule and after* 
wards at the university of Leipsic, devoting himself, like 
several of ids brothers, to juris])rudence. In 1738 he 
took u]j his i*esidoiice in Berlin, where he was soon after- 
wards apjiointed chamber musician to Frederick the Great. 
In 17G7 he was allowed, after considerable negotiation, to 
rolinquisli his situation at court in order to accept the 
post of kapellmeister at llamlmrg, where he passed the 
last twenty-one years of his life. He was a very jirolific 
composer, Jus most ambitious work being the oratorio of 
The hraelltes in the Wildernetifi. Tlie majority of his 
compositions, however, were naturally written for his in- 
strument, tlie clavier. His Vermch nher die tvahre Art das 
Klavler zu spielen (Fssay on the true method of harpsichord 
jilayiug) was long a standard work, and Clementi pro- 
fessed to have derived from Baeli Ids distinctive style of 
])iaiioforte playing, llaydn is said to have acknowledged 
ill Ills old age Ids decji obligation to the works of 
Pliilipt) Emmanuel Bach. I'ruiii them he certainly learned 
the form of the sonata and symphony, of which Bach may 
fairly cl id in to have been the originator, though Haydn 
enriclied it and gave it pennanenee. This fact gives Bach’s 
name a distinction to which the iiUriusic merits of his 
compositions iniglit not entitle 1dm, it being now generally 
agreed by the best critics that he was a somewhat feeble 
imitator of Ids fatlier’s style. 

BAOHE, Alexandek Dallas, a distinguished Ameri- 
can physicist, who has gained a wide re[)Utation as super- 
intendent of the great Ameriiian Coast 8urvey, was a great- 
grandson of Benjamin Franklin, and was born at Phila- 
delphia, 19tli July 1800. In 18lH he entered the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, and graduated there with the 
highest honours in 1825. For some time he acted as 
assistant professor in the academy, holding at the same time 
a commission as lieutenant of engineers, in which capacity 
lie was engaged for a year or two in the erection of coast 
fortifications. He occupied the post of professor of mathe- 
matics in the university of Pennsylvania from 1827 to 
1836, and was then made president of the newdy-instituted 
Girard College. In this ca[)acity ho undertook a journey 
through some oP the principal countries of Europe, in 
order to examine their systems of education, and on his 
return published a very valuable report. In 1843, on 
the death of Professor Hasslor, he was ap^iointed by 


Government to the office of stijierintendent of the coast 
survey. He succeeded in impressing Congress with a 
sense of the great value of this work, and by means of the 
liberal aid it granted, he carried out a singularly comprehen- 
sive plan with great ability and most satisfactory results. 
By a skilful division of labour, and by the erection of nume- 
rous observing stations, the mapping out of the whole coast 
l»n3ceeded simultaneously under the eye of the general 
director. Nor were the observations confined to mere 
descri})tion of the coast-line ; the several stations were well 
supplied with instruments, and a vast mass of magnetic and 
meteorological observations was collected, suclx as must in- 
fallibly prove of infinite service in the future progress of 
phy.sical science. The annual rejiorts issued by the super- 
intendent were admirable specimens of such summaries, 
and secured for him a high reputation among European 
savants. Professor Bache contributed numerous papers 
to scientifi(! journals and transactions, and laboured ear- 
nestly to raise tlie position of physical science in America. 
For some months before his death, which took place at 
Newport, 17th February 1867, he was afflicted with soft- 
ening of the brain, caused, perhaps, by intense and long- 
continued mental exertion. 

BACHELOB, a word of various meaning, and of ex- 
ceedingly obscure origin. In modern times the most 
(common significations of it are — (1), an unmarried person ; 
(2), one who has taken the lowest degree in any of the 
faculties at a university. At various times, however, it 
lias signified either a young man in general, from which 
the first of the modern meanings was easily developed ; or 
a knight wlio was unable to lead a body of retainers into 
the field, ^.e., to use tlie technical phrase, was not able 
lever bannih e ; or, finally, an ecclesiastic at the lowest stage 
of his course of training. It has also been pointed out 
that bacheleria^ which meant the body of aspirants to 
knighthood, came to bo used as synonymous with gentry. 

Etymology gives little help in arranging these nieaniiigs 
so as to discover the unity underlying them. In nietliseval 
Latin the word baccalaria (connected by Ducango with 
vasseleria, by Htublis with bacca, i.e.^ vacca, a cow), which, 
according to Diez, is jieculiar to the south of France and 
the north of Spain, signified a certain portion of land, 
the size and tenure of which imposed on the possessor 
certain feudal duties. The possessor was called baccalarius^ 
and the name readily ac(]uired the signification of one who, 
from poverty or other cause, as youth, was not able to take 
rank as a knight. As a third stage in tlie use of the word, 
Diez marks out the application of it to diuioto the lowest 
degree in a university. But though these transitions from 
the primitive meaning may perhaps apjiear natural, there 
is no historic evidence of their having taken place. The 
same applies to the five meanings given in Ducange. 

We look with more prospect of success to the old French 
W'ords bacelotey bacheiette, hacheleruybaebelagey which 

have all the meaning of youlli, apprenticeship. They may 
jiossibly be connected with the (kiltie or Welsh words, 
bachy little, bachgeUy a boy. (8ee Wedgwood, «.v., who is 
of oiiinion that the haccalarius of the nortli of Spain is not 
in any way connected with our word bachelor,) It is very 
probable that this is truly the root of the word. It has, 
liow'evor, been frequently connected with haetdusy a stick, 
from which is supposed to have come haculariusy as the 
word used often to be spelled. (See Promptormm Par- 
vulorumy s,v,) Whether the relation in this case is that of 
shooting forth or budding {cf. the Portuguese hacharely a 
twig of vine, and Barbazan’s derivation from haccalia)y 
or the more obvious one suggested by the functions of the 
baciilar'iusy who appears to have acted as the monitor or 
praepostor jit schools (see H. T. Riley, Chronica Monasterii 
St Alhani)y is very doubtful. 
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Bachelors, or unmarried persons, have in many countries 
been subjected to penal laws. The best-known examples 
of such legislation are those of Sparta and Romo. At 
Sparta, citizens who remained unmarried after a certain 
age were subjected to a species of art/Ata. They were not 
allowed to witness the gymnastic exercises of the maidens ; 
and during winter they were compelled to march naked 
round the market-place, singing a song composed against 
themselves, and expressing the justice of their punishment. 
The usual respect of the young to the old was not paid 
to bachelors (Pint., Aye., 15). At Athens there was no 
delinite legislation on this matter ; but certain minor laws 
are evidently dictated by a spirit akin to the Spartan 
doctrine (see Schdmann, Gr. Alterth., i. 518). At Rome, 
though there appear traces of some earlier legislation in 
the matter, the first clearly known law is that called the 
Lex Julia, passed about 18 b.c. It does not appear to 
have ever come into full operation; and in 9 A.D.it w\as incor- 
porated with the Lex Papia et Poppma, the two laws being 
frequently cited as one. Lex Julia et Papia Popi^ma. This 
law, while restricting marriages between the several classes 
of the people, laid heavy penalties on unmarried persons, 
gave certain privileges to those citizens who had several 
childron,and finally imposed lighter [>eiuilties on married per- 
sons who were childless. In Britain there has been no direct 
legislation bearing on bachelors ; Imt, occasionally, taxes 
have been made to bear more heavily on them than on others. 
Instances of this are the Act (6 and 7 Will. HI.) passed 
in 1695; the tax on servants, 1785 ; and the income tax, 
1798. 

BACHIAN, one of the F-ast Indian islands belonging to 
the group of the northern Moluecjas, situated immediately 
south of the equator, and lying with its subordinate islands, 
Mandioli and Kasiruta, between 127''and 1 27“andr)0'E. long. 
It is of an irregular form, consisting of two distinct moun- 
bvinous parts, united by a low isthmus, which a slight sub- 
sidence would submerge. The area is estimated at about GOO 
geographical square miles. Sandstone, coralline limestone, 
and pebbly conglomerate are the prevailing rocks. Of vol- 
canic formations no traces were discovered by Mr Wallace, 
but other travellers speak of hot springs that seem to point 
t<j volcanic activity. The suli)hnr spring at Taiibenkit Iras 
a tomj)erature of 125'*Pahr.; and a more remarkable example 
of the same phenomenon exists at Bayowang on the (*ast 
coast. The highest mountain in the southern lialf of the 
island is Gunong Babella, which is regarded by the natives 
as the seat of evil spirits. It was partially ascended by 
Bernstein in 1861. A large portion of the surface is richly 
wooded, and sago, cocoa-nuts, and cloves are abundantly pro- 
duced, Avhile, ill spite of the oxtermination of nutmeg-trees 
by the Dutch, at least one extensive grove remains. Bachian 
is remarkable as the most eastern |)oint on the glol)o in- 
habited by any of the Quadrumana. The interior of 
the island is uninhabited, and none of the dwellers on 
the coast are indigenous. They consist of the Birani or 
Cliristian descendants of the Ikirtngnese, of Malays, with 
a Papuan element, Galela men from the north of Jilolo, 
and a colony from Tomore, in the eastern peninsula of 
Celebes. The Birani preserve various marks of their Portu- 
guese origin, wear a semi-European dress, and celebrate 
Sunday with dancing and music. The government of the 
island is vested in a sultan, under the protection of the 
Dutch, to whom it is becoming of considerable importance 
from the discovery of coal and other minerals. The chief 
town or village, called Amassing by the natives, but often 
spoken of as Bachian, is situated on the isthmus. 

BACKGAMMON, a game played with dice, said to have 
been invented about the 10th century (Btrutt). The ety- 
mology of the word backgammon is disputed ; it is probably 
Saxon, — Base, back ; jamen, game, i.c., a game in which 


the players are liable to be sent back. Other derivations 
are, Dan. hakJee^ tray, gammen^ game (Wedgwood) ; and 
Welsh, hach^ little, cammaun^ battle (Henry). 

Backgammon is played by two persons, having between 
them a backganwion hoard, (Bee diagram.) The board is 
divided into tables, each table being marked with six points^ 
coloured alternately white and black. Tlic inner and outer 
tables are separated from each other by a j)rojecting bar. 

Black. 

Black's Hume or Inner Table. niack'a Outer Table 



White's Home or Inner TnVile. White’s Outer Table. 
White. 

Jtackgainnion Board. 


The board is furnished witli fifteen white and fifteen 
black men^ disposed at the commencement of a game in the 
manner shown above. The arrangement of the men may 
be reversed, as it would be if tlie diagram were turned upside 
down, and the white men put w'here the black now stand, 
and vice versa^ there being no rule as to whether the play 
shall be from right to left, or from left to right. It is usual 
to make the inner table (see diagram) the one nearest to the 
light (Academie des jenx: regies dujeu de toutedable). 

Two dice boxes are rcipiired, one for each player, and a 
pair of dice^ which are used l)y both players. The dice are 
marked with numbers on each face from one to six, number 
one being called ace; two, deuce; three, (pronounced 
troy); four, (fuatre (katre); five, cinque; and six, six (size). 

TJie board being arranged, each player throws one die; the 
one who throws the higher number has the right of playing 
first ; and he may either adopt the throw originally made 
by the two players, each throwing one die; or he may throw 
again, using both dice. 

Each i)layer moves his own men from point to point, the 
moves being determined by throws of the dice made by the 
jilayers alternately. A ])layer may move any of his men 
a number of ]>oints corresponding to the numbers thrown 
by him, provided the board is not blocked by two or more 
of his adversary’s men occupying the point to which he 
wishes to move. Thus, sn]q>ose white throws cinque, 
six, he may move one of his men from the left-hand 
corner of the black’s inner table to the left-hand corner 
of black’s outer table for six ; he may, again, move the same 
man five points furtlnjr on, viz., to the right-hand ])oint of 
the same table for five, when his move is completed ; or 
he may leave the man first moved six, and move any other 
man five points, where the board is opem. But wdiite can- 
not move a man for five from the ace point in black’s 
inner tiible because the six point in that tiible {i,e.^ the 
fifth point from where white moves) ^s blocked by the 
black men. Any part of the throw' which cannot be 
moved is of no eftcct ; but it is compulsory for a player 
to move the whole throw if he can. Thus if the men were 
difierently placed, and white could move a six, and having 
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(lone 80 could not move a five, his move is completed. If, 
however, by moving the five first, he (!au afterwards move 
a six, lie may be required to make the move in that manner. 
All white’s moves must be in the direction indiciated, viz., 
from black’s inner table t<j black’s outer, and from this to 
white’s outer table, and so on to white’s inner table; and 
all black’s moves must be in the contrary direction. Of 
course, where men are originally placed j>art of the way 
home, they only have to traverse the remainder of the 
distance. 

A player in moving must not ski}) a point w^hich is blocked 
by his adversary’s men. Thus, HU|)i)ose wliite’s first throw 
is fives, he cannot mov(* a man from tlie ace point of 
black’s inner table to the cirujiie ]>oint of black’s outer, 
although that is free ; because in moving the first cinque 
he comes to a point wliioli is 0 ('cu})i(‘d by black. 

When two similar nurnliersare tlirown ((tailed doublets), 
the j)layor lias a doulih? move. Thus, if he throws aces 
he has to irjovc! four <ices instead of two, and so on for the 
other numlM'rs. 

When a })iayei- moves his men so as to occu])y a point 
with two men, it is (•ailed niakmg a point Thus, if ace, 
trois an? tliiown and wJiite moves one man from the three 
in his out(?r table to the ciiu]ue ])oint in his inner table, for 
trois, and then niov(?s a man from the six point to the cinque 
point* of his inner talilo, for ac(?, he makes a point there. 

If a ijlayer leaves only a single man on a point, or places 
a single? man on an unoccupied ]X)int, it is called leaving a 
blot Thus, if the first throw is six, cinque, and white carries 
a man from black’s inner table as far as ho will go, white 
leaves a blot on the ace point of his opponent’s liome 
table. 

When a blot is left tlie man may be taken up, or the 
blot may be AvY,if, while it remains, the adversai’y throws a 
number wliich will enable him to pla(?e a man on that point. 
For exam})le, if a blot is left on l)lack’s ace point, as in 
tlie case [)reviouHly su])])os(;d, and bla(?k throws a five, or I 
numbers that make iqi five, ho can hit the blot from his 
six })oint ; or similarly, if he throws seven, or numbers that 
make u|) s(?ven, lie can hit tin? blot from the three m€?n 
))Osted in Jiis outer table. Tlie man hit is placed on the 
bar, and has to enter blac-k’s inner table again at white’s 
next throw. 

It will be cjbserved that black in taking u]) white leaves 
a blot himsell, which subjects him to be taken uj) if w'hite 
ent<?rs wutli an ace. If this should occur, black’s man is 
placed on the bar, and has at his nt?xt throw to enter white’s 
inner tabh?, whence he has to start his journey home. 
Sup|)Ose w'hite to hav(? a blot as b(‘fore on black’s ace 
jioint, and black to throw sixes, black could then move 
two men from whit(?s outer table to his own bar })oint(8o 
called because it is close to the l>ar), and thence again to 
his own ace jioint, when Ik? would hit white without 
leaving a blot. 

The})oint on which a man is entered must not be blocked 
by two or nmre men lielonging to the adversary. Thus, to 
carry on the illustration, if white now throws aces, or sixes, 
or six, ace, he cannot enti?r at all. lie is not allow'ed to 
move any man while lie has one to (?nt(?r ; consequently his 
throw is null and void, and 1)1 ack throws again. It some- 
times hapjiens that one |)layer lias a man U|), and tlmtlus 
ailversaiy occni»ies all the jioints on liis own home table 
with two or more men (called having his table made up). 

In this case, the ])layer w ith a man nj) cainiot enter ; and as 
it is useless f()r hiin to throw^^, liis adversary continues throTv- 
ing until he is obliged to ()|)en a })oint on his inner table. 

Two blots may l>e taken U|) at once if the adversary 
throws numbers that wdll hit them both. It is possible with 
doublets to take up four blots at once, but this could scarcely 
happen in a game between players of any proficiency. 


The game proceeds by moving the men round towards 
home, or by hitting blots and sending them back, until ono 
of the players gets all his mt?n into his inner table or home. 
As soon as this stage is reached, the player who haa 
accomplished it begins to take his men oft* the board or to 
hear them. Thus, suppose he has several men on every point 

his table, and throws six, quatre ; he bears one man from 
his six point, and one from his quatre point. If his six 
l)oint is unoccupied, he can bear a six from his cinque 
point, or from the highest point which is occupied, and 
so on with smaller numbers, provided the numbers thrown 
are higher than the points occupied ; if lower, the throw 
must bo moved. A player has the option of moving a man 
when he can, instt?ad of bewaring it. Thus, in the case 
originally given the six must be borne, because a six 
(?annot bo moved ; but the quatre may be moved if pre- 
ferred, by moving a man from the six j)oint to the deuct?- 
))oint, or from cinque 2)oiiit to the ace point. Doublets 
entitle to bear or move four men in accordance witli the 
jirevious rules. The adversary similarly bears his men 
as soon as he gets them all home. If, after a jdayer 
has commenced bearing lii.s men, he should be hit on a 
blot, ho must enter on hi.H ad versfiry ’sinner table, and must 
bring the man taken up into his own inner table before he 
can bear any more. 

Whoever first bears all liis men wins the game: — a single 
game or hit if his adversary has borne any of his men ; a 
double game or gammon if the adversary has not borne a 
man ; and a triple? game or backgammoti, if, at the time the 
winner bears his last man, liis adversary, not liaving borne 
a man, has one in the winnt?r’8 inner table. 

When a series of games is played, the winner of a hit has 
the first tlirow in the succeeding game ; but if a gammon is 
won, the jilayers each throw a single die to determine the 
first move of the next game. 

In order to jilay backgammon well, it is necessary to 
know all the chan(;es on two dice, and to apjily them in 
various ways. Tlie iiumlier of different throws that can be 
made is thirty-six. (See Hazard.) By taking all the com- 
binations of these throws wiiich include given numbers, it 
is ea.sily discovered where blots may be left with the least 
lirobability of licing hit. For example, to find the chance of 
being liit whore a blot can only be taken iq> by an ace ; the 
adversary may throw two aces, or ace in combination with 
any other numl>er up to six, and he may throw eatdi of these 
in two different wiiys, so that there are in all eleven ways in 
which an ace may be thrown. This deducted from thirty-six 
(the total nuTiil)(?r of throws), leaves twenty-five; so that it is 
25 to II against being hit on an ace. It is very imjiortant 
to bear in mind the chance of being hit on any number. 
The following table gives the odds against being hit on any 
number within tlie reach of one or two dice : — 
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Tlie table shows that if a blot must be left within the 
reach of one die (i.e., on any number from 1 to 6), the 
nearer it is loft to the adversary’s man, the less probability 
there is of its being hit. Also, that it is long odds against 
being hit on a blot which is only to be reached with double 
dice, and that, in that case (on any number from 7 to 
11), the further ofiF the blot is, the less chance there is 
of its being hit 
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The table assumes that the board is open for every pos- 
sible throw. If part of the throW is blocked by an interven- 
ing point being held by adverse men, the chance of being hit 
may be less. Thus, a blot may be hit on an eight with 
deuces ; fours ; cinque, trois (twice) ; or six, deuce (twice). 
If the fourth point is blocked, the blot cannot be hit with 
deuces or fours, and consequently the chance of its being 
hit is reduced from 30 to 6 to 32 to 4, or from 6 to 1 to 
8 to 1. 

Two principles, then, have to be considered in moving 
the men : — (l.)To make points where there is the best chance 
of obstructing the opponent ; (2.) When obliged to leave 
blots, to choose the position in which they are least likely 
to be hit, i.e.j either as near as possible to an adverse man, 
or as far as possible from any adverse men ; or where the 
intervening points are blocked by the player’s own men. 

At the beginning of the game it is advisable, if possible, 
to secure the cinque point in your own inner table, or the 
cinque point in your adversary’s inner table, or both. If 
you succeed in this, you should then play a bold game in 
hopes of winning a gammon. The next best point to gain 
is your own bar point ; and the next to that the quatre 
point in your own inner table. 

If you are fortunate enough to secure all these points, 
and your adversary’s inner table is leas favourably made 
up, it is then to your interest to open your bar point (in 
expectation of compelling your adversary to run out of your 
inner table with a six), and also to keep any men you may 
have in the outer tables spread (i.(?., not to crowd a number 
of men on one point). In this case you have a good chance 
of hitting the man your adversary brings out, and also of 
hitting the man he has left on your ace point. 

If you succeed in taking both these men, and your ad- 
versary has a blot in his inner table, it will be to your in- 
terest not to make up your own table, but to leave a blot 
there on purpose, in hopes of his entering on it. You will 
then have a probability of hitting a third man, which, if 
accomjdished, will give you considerable odds (according 
to Hoyle, 4 to 1) in favour of winning a gammon ; whereas 
if you have only two of his men up, the odds are against 
your gammoning him. 

The best move for every possible throw at the commcneeiiieiit of 
a game is as follows : — If you throw aces (the best of all throws), 
move two on your bar point and two on your cinque point. This 
throw is often given to inferior players by way of odds, 

Ace deuce : move the ace from your adversary’s aeo point (if 
playing for a hit only), and the deuce from the live men jJlaeed in 
your adversary’s outer table. If playing for a gammon, move the 
ace from the six to the cinque point in your inner table. 

Ace trois : make the cinque point in your inner tfdilo. 

Ace quatre and ace cinque : move the ace from your adversary’s 
ace point, and the quatre or cinque from the live men in your ad- 
versary’s outer table. If playing for a gammon, play tlie ace on 
the cinque point in your inner table. 

Ace SIX ; make your bar point. 

Deuces : move two on the quatre j)()int in your inner table, and 
two on the trois point in your opponent’s inner tabic. If playing 
for a gammon, move two on the quatre point in your inner table, 
and two from the five men in your advei-sary's outer table. 

Deuce trois and deuce cinque ; move two men from the five placed 
in your adversary’s outer tabh?. 

Douce quatre ; make the quatre point in your own table. 

Douce six : move a man from the live in your adversary’s outer 
table, and place him on the cinque point in your own table. 

Threes ; play two on the cinque point in your inner table, and 
three on the quatrei point of your adversary s inner table. For a 
gammon, })lay two on your cinque point and two on your trois 
point in your inner table. 

Trois quatre ; move two men from the five in your opponent’s 
outer table. 

Trois cinque ; make the trois point in your own table. 

Trois six : bring a man from your adversary’s ace point as far 
as he will go. 

Fours : move two on the cinque point in your adversary’s inner 
table, and two from the five in his outer table. For a cannnon, 
move two men from the five in your opponent’s outer table to the 
cinque point in your own table. 


Quatre cinque and quatre six : carry a man from your adversary’s 
aoe point as far as he will go. 

Fives : move two men from the five in your adversary’s outer 
table to the trois point in your inuor table. 

Cinque six : move a man from your advei-sary’s ace point as far 
as he will go. 

Sixes (tlie second best throw) : move two on your adversary’s bar 
point, and two on your own bar point. 

Subsequent moves depend on the intervening throws; conse- 
quently the problem becomes too conjplicatcd for analysis. Some 
geneml rules, however, may bo given. 

In carrying the men Lome cany the most distant inau to your 
adversary's bar point, next to the six point in your outer table, and 
then to the six point in your inner table. By following this ndo 
as nearly as the tlirows aiiniit, you will carry the men to your inner 
table in' the fewest number of tlirows. 'When all are Inmie Imt two, 
it is ofteu advisable to lose a point, if by so doing you put it in the 
jiower of a high throw to save a gammon. 

If, in endeavouring to gain your own or your adversary’s cinque 
point, you have to leave a blot and are Int, and your aavcmaiy is 
forwarder in the game than yon, you must put another man on your 
cinque or liar ])oiut, or into your adversary's table. If this man is 
not hit, you may tbcu make a point, and so get as good a game as 
your o})pouent. If it is hit, you must nlay a hack |mnio allow 
him to take up as many men as he luces) ; and tlion in entering 
the men taken up, endeavour to secure your adversary’s aco and 
trois points, or ace and deuce points, and keep three men upon his 
aco point, so that if you hit iiim from there you still keep the ace 
point protected. 

To find which is the forwardest, rt^ckon liow many points you 
have to bring all your men homo to the six point in your inner 
table. Add to this six for every man on the six point in your tables, 
five for every man on your ciuciue juiiiit, and so on ; and tlien make 
the same caliMdation for your adversary's men. 

Avoid carrying many men upon the trois or deuce ])oint in your 
own tables, as these men are out of play, and the board is h ft open 
for your adversary. 

Whenever you have taken up two of your adversary’s men, and 
have two or more points made in your imn-r table, sprijad your 
other men to take the best chance ot making another i»oint in your 
tables, and of hitting the man your advei’sary entiU's. As soon as 
lie enters, compare bis game with youm, and, if equal or bother, take 
up bis man, except when playing for a bit only, and your playing 
the throw' gives you a better chance for the bit. 

Always take u]> a man if the blot you leave in making the move 
can only be hit with double dice, except when playing for a hit 
only, and you already liavo two of your opponent’s men in your 
tables, and your game is forwardest ; because your having three of 
his men in your tables gives him a better chance of bitting you with- 
out leaving a blot than if be has only tw'o. 

Ill entering a man which it is to your adversary’s advantages to bit, 
leave the blot upon the low'ost point you can, «.(/,, ace point in pre- 
ference to deuce point, and so on ; bec-ansc tliis crowds his game by 
taking out of it the men jilaycd on the low ])oint. 

When your adversary is bearing bis men, and you have two men 
in bis table, say on Ids aco point, and several men in the outer 
table, it is Ui your advantage to leave one man on the ace ])oiiit, 
because it prevents bis beaiing his iiieii to the gi'oatest advantage, 
and gives you the chance of Ids leaving a blot. But if, on calcula- 
lioii, you find that you can jirolmbly save the gammon by bringing 
both your men out of Ids tal>le, do not wait for a blot. To make 
this calculation, you must ascertain in liow' many throws you can 
bring all your men home (a throw averaging eight points), and in 
how many throws he can bear all bis men, on tlie assumption tliat 
he will bear on the average two men at each tliiw. 

The laws of Inickgaininoii (as given by Hoyle) arc as 
follows : — 

1. When a man is taken from any j)oiiit, it must be played ; 
when two men are taken from it, they also must be played. 2. A 
man is not supiKised to be jilayed till it is placed upon a point and 
quitbul. 3. ll a iilayer have only fourteen men in ])lay, there is no 
penalty inflicted, uecjause by bis playing with a lesser iiuuilier than 
lie is entitled to, be plays to a disadvantage for want of the deficient 
man to make up his tables. 4. If he bear any number of men 
before he lias entered a man taken up, and wldcili ot' <*our8e ho was 
obliged to enter, such men so borne must be enboed again in the 
adversary’s tables as W'ell as the man taken uj). r». If be have nds- 
taken his throw and y»layed it, and his adversary have tliiowm, it is 
not in the choice of either of the players to alter it, uidess they both 
agi ee so to do. 

Rmdan Backgammon is played witli^the same imple- 
ments as backgammon. The men are not placed on 
the board, but both black and white are entered in the 
same table by throws of the dice, and both players move 
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in the same direction round to the opposite table. A player 
is not obliged to enter all his men before he moves any; 
and he tun take up blots on entering, although he has 
some of his men, which have never been entered, off the 
l)ofird. Iliit, while a player has a man up, he must enter 
it l)eforo entering any more, or moving any of those already 
entcnid. If he cannot enter the mun tliut is up, he loses 
tlie benefit of the throw. 

A |)layer who throws doublets must move not only 
the number thrown, but also doublets of the number 
corresponding to the opposite side of the dice; thus, 
if he throws sixes, he must first enter or move the sixes, 
as the case may l>e, and then aces, and he also has another 
throw. If he throws doublets a second time, he moves 
according to the rul(i Jilniady givcui, and throws again, 
and so on. The juivilege is sometimes restricted by not 
allowing this advantage to the first doublets thrown by 
each player. It is soinetimes extended by allowing the 
tlirower of douce, ace, to choose any doublets ho likes on 
the o])}K)site sides of the dice, and to throw again. The 
restriction witli n^gard to the first doublets thrown does 
not appl}'^ to deuce, ace, nor docs throwing it remove the 
restriction with rtigard to first doublets. 

A player must first bo able to complete the doublets 

BACOI^^, 

B acon, Fuancib, Baron Veuulam, viscount St 
A iJiAN, was born at York House in the Strand, Lon- 
don, on the 22d January 1561. He was tlie youngest son 
of Sir Niciholas Bacon, the celebrated lawyer and statesman, 
who for twenty years of Elizabeth’s reign held the seals as 
lord kee])or. His mother, the second wife of Sir Nicholas, 
was a daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, formerly tutor to 
Edward VI. Slio Wiis a woman of considerable culture, 
well skilled in tlio classical studies of the period, and a 
warm adherent of the lieformod or Puritan Church. One 
of her sisters was married to the famous Lord Treasurer 
Burgh ley. Very little is known of Bacon \s ojirly life and 
eilucation. His health Ixn'ng then, as always, extremely 
delicate, he prol)ably received much of his instruction at 
liome. Yet, Hawley tcjlls us, “liis first and childish years 
were not without sojiie mark of eminency ; at which time ho 
was endued with that pregnancy and towardness of wit, as 
they were j)resages of that doe]» and universal ap})rehension 
whicli was manifest in him afterwanls, and caused him to bo 
taken nf)tico of by several persons of worth and place, and 
especially by the (punm, who, as I have l)oen informed, 
deliglitcsl much to confer with him and to prove him with 
questions ; unto whom he delivered himself with that 
gravity and maturity ^ll)ov(^ liis years that her majesty 
would oftt'ii tt;rin him. The young lord Iceeper,^' In 
April 1573 he was entered at Trinity (k)]lege, Cambridge, 
where for tlii-ee years lie resided with his brother Anthony. 
Our iiiformatioii witli regard to tliese iriqiortaut years is 
singularly scanty. W(‘ know only that Bacon at Cam- 
bridge, like Descartes at La Fleche, apjJied himself dili- 
gently to the several seviences as then taught, and came to 
the (;onclusiou that the metliods emjiloyed and the results 
attained were alike wortliless and erroneous. Although 
lie preserved a reverence for Aristotle (of whom, however, 
he seems to have known but little), he learned to despise 
the Aristotelian philosophy. It yielded no fniit, was 
serviceable only for disputation, and the end it iirojiosed 
to itself was a mistaken one. Pliilosophy must be taught 
its triKi businesi^^ and to attain its new aim a new method 
must 1)(* devised. With tlie first germs of this great con- 
ception ill his mind. Bacon left the university in 1576. 

In tlie sumo year ho and his brother Anthony were 


thrown. If the player cannot move the whole throw, he 
cannot take the corresponding doublets, and he is not 
allowed another throw if he cannot move all the points to 
which he is entitled. In other res^iects the game is similar 
to ordinary backgammon. The chief object in the game 
is for the player who has his men in advance to secure as 
many successive points as possible, so that his adversary 
may be unable to [lass or hit the forward men. (h. j.) 

BACKHUYSEN, Ludolf, an eminent painter of the 
Dutch school, was born at Embden, in Hanover, in 1631, and 
died in 1709. He was brought up as a merchant at Amster- 
dam, but early di.scovered so strong a genius for painting 
that ho relinquished business and devoted himself to art. 
He studied first under Everdingen and then under Dubbels, 
two eminent masters of the time, and soon became cele- 
brated for his sea pieces. He was an ardent student of 
nature, and frequently exposed himself on the sea in an 
open boat in order to study the eflects of tempests. His 
compositions, which are very numerous, are nearly all 
variations of one subject, and in a style peculiarly his own, 
marked by intense realism or faithful imitation of nature. 
In his later years Backhuysen employed his time in etching 
and caligraphy. Several of his best pieces are in the 
gallery of the Louvre. 

FRANCIS 

entered de societate magistrorum at Gray’s Inn, and a few 
months later he was sent abroad with Sir Amy as Paulet, 
the English ambassador at Paris. He 8[)ent smne time in 
that city, and travelled througli several of the French pro- 
vinces. The disturbed state of government and society in 
France at that time must have afforded him much valuable 
})olitical instruction ; and it has been (iomrnonly supposed 
that certain Notes on the State of Christendom^ usually 
printed in his works, contain the results of his observa- 
tions. But Mr Spedding has shown that there is no 
reason for ascribing these “Notes” to him, and that they 
may be attributed with more probability to one of his 
brother Anthony’s (jorrespondents. 

The sudden death of his father iii February 1579 neces- 
sitated Bacon’s return to England, and exercised a very 
serious influence on his fortunes. A considerable sum of 
money Lad been laid uj) by Sir Nicholas in order to pur- 
chase an estate for his youngest son, the only on(i other- 
wise un[)rovidcd for. Owing to his sudden death, this 
intention was not carried out, and but a fifth part of the 
money descended to Francis, who thus began his career 
in comparative poverty. It was one of the gravest misfor- 
tunes of his life : he started with insufficient means, 
acquired a habit of borrowing, and was never afterwards 
out of debt. As it had become absolutely necessary that 
he should adopt some profession by Mdiieh an adequate 
income would bo yielded, he selected that of law, and 
took up his residence at Gray’s Inn in 1579. 

Nothing throws so clear a light on the career of any 
great man as a knowledge of his character and aims when 
he made the first step into the world. We learn from this 
how he liiinself desired to shape his course, and at every 
point can see liow far his actions corresj)ond to the end he 
had placed before him. We have, fortunately, information 
from Bacon himself on these points. In the fragment 
De Interpretaiione Nattirm Promnium (written probably 
about 1603) he analyses his own mental character, and 
lays before us the objects he had in view when he entered 
on public life. If his opening sentence. Ego cum me ad 
utilitates hwmanas natum existimarem^ seems at first sight 
a little arrogant, it must be remembered that it is the 
arrogance of the /x€yaA.d^c;(os, who thinks himself worthy 
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of great things, and i8 worthy ; it is a great self-esteem, 
based upon a consciousness of great powers. This grand 
and comprehensive aim, the production of good to the 
human race through the discovery of truth, was combined in 
him with the more practical desire to be of service to his 
country, service for which he felt himself by birth and 
education eminently fitted. He jmrposed, therefore, to 
obtain, if possible, some honourable post in the state 
which would give him the means of realising, so far as in 
him lay, these two great projects, and would at the same time 
enable him to do somewhat for the church, the third of 
the objects whose good he had at heart. The constant 
striving after these three ends is the key to Bacon’s life. 
His qualifications for accomplishing the task he thus set 
before him were not small. His intellect was far-seeing 
and acute, quick and yet cautious, meditative, methodical, 
and free from prejudice. If wo add to this account what 
Bacon himself docs not tell us — that he seems to have 
been of an unusually sweet tem|)er and amiable disposition 
— we shall have a fairly complete ])icture of his mental 
character at the critical period of his entry into the world. 

In 1580 ho appears to have taken the first step in his 
projected career by applying, through his uncle, Burghley, 
for some post at court. His suit, though well received by 
the queen and the lord treasurer, was unsuccessful ; the 
j>articulars of it are totally unknown. For two years after 
this disappointment ho worked quietly at Gray’s Inn, and 
in 1582 was admitted an outer barrister. In 1584 he 
took his seat iii Parliament for Melcombo in Dorsetshire, 
but the notes for the session do not disclose what part he 
took or what reputation lie gained. About tlie same time 
he made another application to Burghley, ai»parcntly with 
a view to expediting liis progress at the bar. His uncle, 
who a[)pears to have taken his zeal for ambition,” wrote 
him a severe letter, taking him to task for arrogance and 
])ride, qualities which Bacon vehemently disclaimed. It 
is uncertain what success attended this suit j but as his 
advancement at the bar was unusually rapid, his undo’s 
influence may not im[)robably have been exerted in bis 
behalf. Some years later, in 1589, he received the first 
substantial piece of patronage from bis powerful kinsman, 
tile reversion of the clerkship of the Star. Chamber being 
granted to him. The office was valuable, worth about 
.£1600 a year; but it did not become vacant for nearly 
twenty years, and was thus, as Bacon used to say, like 
another man’s ground buttailiiig upon his house, w4iich 
might mend his prospect, but did nut fill his barn.” A 
considerable period of bis life had thus slipped away, and 
his affairs had not prospered. Ho had written on the 
condition of parties in the church ; he had set down his 
thoughts on philosophical reform in the lost tract, Teniporis 
Partus Maximus ; but ho had failed in obtaining the position 
which ho looked ujioii as an indispensable condition of 
success. A long and eloquent letter to Burghley,^ written 

' “ I wax now Honiewhat ancient ; oiie-and-thirty years is a great 
<lf!al of sand in the hour-glass. ... I ever bare a niiud (in some 
middle place that I could dischargfi) to serve her majesty ; not as a 
man born under Sol, that loveth honour; nor under Jupiter, that 
lovotli business (for the contem))lative planet carrieth mo away wholly) ; 
but as a man bom under an excellent sovereign, tliat deserveth the 
dedication of all men’s abilities. . . . Again, the meanness of my 
estate doth somewhat move me ; for though I cannot accuse myself 
that I am either prodigal or slothful, yet my health is not to 
spend, nor my course to get. Lastly, I confess that I have as vast 
contemplative ends as T have moderate civil ends : for I have taken 
all knowledge to be my province ; and if I could purge it of two sorts 
of rovers, whereof the one with frivolous disputations, confutations, 
and verbosities, the other with blind experiments and auricular 
traditions and impostures, hath committed so many spoils, I hope 1 
should bring in industrious observations, grounded concluslous, and 
profitable inventions and discoveries^ — the best state of that province. 
This, whether it ^ curiosity, or vain-glory, or nature, or (if one take 
it favourably) phUanthropia^ is so fixed in my mind as it cannot be 
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under these circumstances, gives a vivid picture of his 
mental state, throws additional light upon his character and 
aims, and at the same time gives a slight hint as to the 
cause of his uncle’s slackness in promoting him. 

Some time before this, perhaps as early as 1588, Bacon 
appears to have become acquainted with Essex, the impetuous 
and headstrong favourite of Elizabeth’s later years. At the 
close of 1591 he was acting as the earl’s confidential 
adviser, and in the following year Anthony Bacon, returning 
from the Continent, was also introduced to the young noble- 
man, and the tw’^o brothers exerted themselves diligently in 
his service. In Feb. 1593 Parliament was rolled, and 
Bacon took his seat as member for Middlesex. The special 
occasion for which the House had been surimioned was the 
discovery of one of the numerous Popish plots that distracted 
Elizabeth’s reign. The conspiracy seemed to lie formidable, 
and Government felt the necessity for increased sujiplies. 
As Bacon’s conduct in this emergency seriously afl’ected his 
fortunes, and has been much inisundcrstocd, it is necessary 
to state, as briefly as possible, the whole facts of the case. 
The House having been duly informed of the state neces- 
sities, assented to a double subsidy, and ajipointed a 
committee to draw up the requisite articles. Before this 
was completed, a message arrived from the House of Lords 
reejuesting a conference, which w as granted. The committee 
of the (’oinnions were then informed that the crisis 
demanded a triple sul>sidy to be collected in a shorter time 
than usual, that the liords could not assent to less than this, 
and that they desired to confer on the matter. This 
j»ropo8al of the Lords to discuss snjqdy infringed upon 
the privileges of the Commons ; accordingly, when the 
report of committee was read to the lower House, Bacon 
stood up and si>oke against the proposed conference, point- 
ing out at the same time that a communication from the 
Lords might be received, but that the actual deliberation 
on it must be taken by themselves alone. His motion, after 
some delay, was carried, and the conference was rejected. 
The Lords u]k)u this lowered their demands, and desired 
merely to make a communication, which, being legitimate, 
was at once assented to. ThePlousc had then before them 
the proposal for a triple subsidy, to be collected in three, or, 
as the motion ultimately was shaped, in four years, instead 
of in six, as the ordinary custom would have been. Bacon, 
who ai)proved of the increased subsidy, was opposed to the 
short period in which it was proposed to be raised. He sug- 
gested that it would bedifiicult or impossible for the people to 
meet such heavy demands, that discontent and trouble would 
arise, and that the better method of procedure was to raise 
money by levy or imposition. His motion appears to have 
received no support, and the four years’ subsidy was passed 
unanimously. Bacon, as it turned out, had been mistaken 
ill thinking that the country would bo unable to meet the 
increased taxation, and his conduct, though prompted by a 
pure desire to be of service to the queen, gave deep and 
well-nigh ineradicable offence. He was accused of seeking 
popularity, and was for a time excluded from the court. His 
letter to Burghley,- who hatl told him of the queen’s dis- 
pleasure wdth his speech, ofiers no apology for what he had 

removed. And I do easily see, that place of any reasonable comiuand 
nient doth bring coinmandnient of more wits than of a man’s own. . . . 
Ami if your lordship shall find now, or at any time, that I do se^k 
or alfect any place whereimto any that is nearer to your lordsliip shall 
In? convenient, say tlien that I am a most dishonest man. And if 
yonr lordship will not carry me on, . , . this I will do, I will sell the 
inheritance that I have, and purchase some lease of quick revenue, or 
some office of gain that shall he executed by deputy, and so give over 
all care of service, and become some sorry hooknmker, or a tnie 
pioneer in that mine of truth,” — (Spedding, LHters %tii Life, i. 108- 9.) 

- Speddiug, Letters and Lfe, i. 234-85, r/. i. 362. This letter, with 
those to Puckering or Essex and tlie queen, i. 240- 41, should be cc«i- 
pared with what is said of them by Macaulay iu his Essaitoa Bacon, and 
by Campbell, Lives, ii. 287. 
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said, but expresses regret that his motives should have been 
misunderstood, and that any offence should have been taken. 
He soon felt that the queen^s anger was not to be appeased 
by such a justification. The attorney-generalship had 
fallen vacant, and Bacon became a candidate for the office, 
Ills most formidable rival being his life-long antagonist, 
(Joke, who was then solicitor. Kssex warmly espoused 
Bacon’s cause, and earnestly pressed his claims uj)on the 
queen ; Vmt liis impetuous, pettish jileading tended rather 
to retard than advance tlie cause. Burghley, on the other 
hand, in no way promoted his nephew’s interest ; he would 
recommend him for the solicitorsliij), but not for the 
attorney-generalship ; and it is not improbable that Sir 
llobert Cecil secretly used his influence against his cou.sin. 
The queen delayed the api)oint merit, and Bacon’s fortunes, 
113 they then stood, could ill brook delay. He was harassed 
with delit, and at times so disheartened tliat he contem- 
plated retirement from ])ublic life and devotion to abstract 
studios. In March 1594 it was at last understood that 
Coke wm to be attorney-general. E.ssex, though bitterly 
mortified, at once threw all his energies into the endeavour 
to procure for Bacon the solicitorship ; but in this case 
also, his method of dealing, which was wholly opposed to 
Bacon’s advice,^ seemed to irritate, instead of conciliating 
the queen. The old offemie was not yet forgiven, and 
after a tedious delay, the office was given, in Oct. 1595, 
to Sergeant Fleming. Burghley and Puckering seem to 
have assisted Bacon honestly, if not over-warmly, in this 
second application ; but the conduct of Oecil had roused 
suspicions which were not jierhaps witliout foundation. 
Essex, to compensate in some degree for Bacon’s disajipoint- 
mont, insisted u{)on presenting him with a piece of land, 
worth about XI 800, and situated probably near Twickeii- 
hrm Park. Nor did his kindness cease there ; before 
sailing on the expedition to Cadiz, in the beginning of 
1596, he addressed letters to Buckhurst, Fortescue, and 
Egerton, earnestly retjuosting them to use their influence 
towards procuring for Bacon the vacant office of master of 
the rolls. Before anything came of this application, the 
CJadiz expedition had resulted in a brilliant success, and 
Essex became the idol of the army and tlie people. Bacon 
saw clearly that such a reputation would assuredly alienate 
the affections of the queen, Avho loved not to have a subjet 
too ])owerful or too poi)ular. He therefore addressed an 
olotpient and im])loring letter to the earl, pointing out the 
dangers of his position, and urging u[)on him what he 
judged to bo the only safe course of action, to seek and 
secure the favour of the queen alone ; above all things dis- 
suading him from the a|)|)earance of military poj)ularity. 
His advice, however, was unpalatable and })roved ineffectual. 
The earl still continued his usual course of dealing with 
the queen, depending solely u])()n her supposed affection 
for him, and insjinely jealous of any other whom she might 
seem to favour. His unskilful and unlucky management 
of the sea expedition to Ferrol and the Azores in no way 
lowered his popularity with the people, but undoubtedly 
weakened his influence with the queen. 

Bacon’s affairs in the meantime had not been prospering. 
He had increased his re|)Utation by the j)ublication, in 1597, 
of his Essays, alo^^K with which were the Colours of Good 
and Evil and the Mediiationes Saerm ; but his private 
fortunes were in a bad condition. No public office apj>arently 
could be found for him ; lie failed in the endeavour to 
retrieve his position by a marriage with the wealthy widow. 
Lady Hatton, and in 1598 he was arrested for debt. He 
seems, however, to have been growing in favour with the 
(jueen. Some fears previously (perhajis about 1594), he 
had begun to bo employed by her in crown affairs, and he 
gradually acquired th^standing of one of the learned 


counsel, though he held no commission or warrant, and 
received no salary. At the same time he was no longer on 
the former friendly terms with Essex, a certain estrangement 
having sprung uj) between them, caused no doubt by the 
earl finding his friend’s advice distasteful. The earl’s affairs 
were then at a somewhat critical stage, and as our judg- 
ment upon a most important episode in Bacon’s life depends 
upon our knowledge of the events of the ensuing year, it 
will be requisite to enter more minutely than would other- 
wise be necessary into proceedings with which Bacon 
himself had nothing to do. 

Ireland was then in a rebellious and discontented con- 
dition, and it was somewhat diflicult for the English 
Government to decide either on a definite course of policy 
with regard to it, or on a leader by whom that policy might 
bo carried out. Upon this subject a violent quarrel took 
place between the queen and Essex, who for some months 
retired from court, and refused to be reconciled. At last 
he came forth from his seclusion, and it was soon under- 
stood that he was in person to undertake the subjugation of 
the rebels in Ireland, with a larger force than had ever before 
been sent into that country. Into the obscure details of 
this unhappy campaign it is unnecessary to enter ; one fact 
stands out clearly, that Essex endeavoured to carry out a 
treasonable design. His jealousy and ill-temper had been 
so roused that the only course o[)en to him seemed to be the 
obtaining a powerful military force, the possession of which 
would compel the queen to reinstate him in her favour. 
Whether or not this plan was in contemplation before he 
undertook the Irish expedition is not evident, though even 
outsiders at that time entertained some suspicious, but there 
can be no doubt of the treasonable character of the negotia- 
tions carried on in Ireland. His plans, probably not very 
definite, were disturbed by an imperative message from the 
queen, ordering him not to return to England without 
her jiermission. He at once set off, and, trusting apparently 
to her affection for him, presented himself suddenly before 
her. He was, for the moment, received kindly, but was 
soon afterwards ordered to keep his chamber, and was then 
given into the custody of the lord keeper at York House, 
where he remained till March 1 600. His great pojmlarity, 
and the general ignorance of the reasons for his imprison- 
ment, stirred up a strong feeling against the queen, who 
was reported to be influenced by Bacon, and such indigna- 
tion was raised against the latter, that his friends feared 
his life would be in danger. The groundless character of 
this accusation shows how little confidence should be reposed 
in popular versions of obscure occurrences. It was at last 
felt necessary that the queen should in some way vindi- 
cate her jiroceedings, and this she at first did, contrary to 
Bacon’s advice, by a declaration from the Star Chamber. 
This, however, gave little or no satisfaction, and it was found 
expedient to do what Bacon had always recommended, to 
have a fair trial, yet not one in which the sentence must 
needs bo damaging to the earl. The trial accordingly took 
[ilace before a body of her majesty’s councillors, and Bacon 
had a subordinate and unimportant part in the accusation. 
Essex does not seem to have been at all hurt by Ids action 
in this matter, and shortly after his release they were again 
on friendly terms, Bacon drawing up letters as if to or from 
the earl with the design of having them brought before the 
queen. But Bacon did not know the true character of the 
transactions in which Essex had been engaged. The latter 
had been released from all custody in August, but in the 
meantime he had been busily engaged in treasonable cor- 
respondence with James of Scotland, and was counting on 
the Irish army under his ally, Montjoy, the new deputy. 
But Montjoy had apparently come to see how useless the 
attempt would be to force upon the queen a settlement of 
the succession, and declined to go further in the matter 
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Essex was thus thrown upon his own resources) and his 
anger against the queen being roused afresh by the refusal 
to renew his monopoly of sweet wines, he formed the des- 
perate project of seizing her j)erson and compelling her to 
dismiss from her council his enemies lialeigh, Cobhatn, and 
Cecil. As some pretext, he intended to affirm that his life 
was in danger from these men, who were in league with 
the Spaniards. The plot was forced on prematurely by the 
suspicions excited at court, and the rash attempt to rouse 
the city of London (8th P'ebruary 1601) proved a complete 
/icwco. The leaders were arrested that night and thrown 
into prison. Although the actual rising might have aj> 
peared a mere outburst of frantic passion, the private 
<jxaminations of the most prominent conspirators disclosed 
to the Government a plot so widely spread, and involving so 
many of the highest in the land, tliat it would have been 
perilous to have pressed home accusations against all who 
might be implicated. Essex was tried along with the young 
-earl of Southampton, and Bacon, as one of lier majesty’s i 
counsel, was present on the occasion. Coke, who was | 
ju'incipal spokesman, managed the case with great want of 
skill, incessantly allowing the thread of the evidence to 
-escape, and giving the prisoners opportunity to indulge in 
irrelevant justifications and protestations which were not 
ineffectual in distracting attention from the real question 
at issue. On the first opf)ortunity Bacon rose and briefly 
pointed out that the earl’s i)loa of having done nothing save 
what was absolutely necessary to defend his life from the 
machinations of his enemies was weak and worthless, inas- 
much as these enemies were purely imaginary ; and lie 
compared his case to that of Pisistratus, who had made 
use of a somewhat similar stratagem to cloak his real de- 
signs upon the city of Athens. He was thereupon inter- 
rupted by the carl, who proceeded to defend himself, by 
-declaring that in one of the letters drawn up by liacoii, 
and purporting to be from tlie earl to Anthony Bacon, the 
•existence of these rumours, and the dangers to be appre- 
hended from them, had been admitted ; and he continued, 
“If these reasons were then just and true, not counterfeit, 
how can it be that now my pretences are false and injuri- 
ous ? To this Bacon replied, that “ the letters, if they 
were there, would not blush to be seen for anything con- 
tained in them, and that he had spent more time in vain 
in studying how to make the earl a good servant to the 
queen than he had done in anything else.” It seems to 
be forgotten in the general accounts of this matter, not 
•only that Bacon’s letters bear out what he said, but that 
the earl’s excuses were false. A second time Bacon w'as 
•compelled to interfere in the course of the trial, and to 
recall to the minds of those present the real question at 
issue. He animadverted strongly upon the puerile nature 
•of the defence, and in answer to a remark l>y Essex, that 
if he had wished to stir up a rebellion he would have had 
a larger company with him, pointed out that his de|)end- 
cnce was upon the people of London, and compared his 
Attempt to that of the duke of Guise at Paris. To this 
the earl made little or no reply. Bacon’s use of this illus- 
tration, and of the former one of Pisistratus, has been much 
commented on, and in general it seems to have been thought 
that had it not been for his speeches Essex might have 
escaped, or, at all events, have been afterwards pardoned. 
But this view of the matter depends on the supj)o.sition that 
Essex was guilty only of a rash outbreak.^ That this was 
not the cose was well known to the queen and her council. 
Unfortunately, prudential motives hindered the publication 
of the whole evidence ; the people, consequently, were still 
ignorant of the magnitude of the crime, and, till recently, 
i^ographers of Bacon have been in a like ignorance.^ The 

^ See Macaulay’s Esmy on Bacon. 

* The whole story of Essex is given in Mr Spedding’s Letters and 
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earl himself, before execution, confessed his guilt and the 
thorough justice of his sentence, while, with singular lack 
of magnanimity, he incriminated several against whom 
accusations had not bedn brought, among others his sister 
Lady Rich. After his execution it was thought necessary 
that some account of the facts should be drawn up and 
circulated, in order to remove the prejudice against the 
queen’s action in the matter. This was intrusted to liacon, 
who drew up a Declaration of the Practices and Treasf/ns 
attempted and committed by Robert^ late Earl of Essex^ his 
first draft being extensively altered and corrected by the 
queen and council. Nothing is known with certainty of 
the recei^tion given to this ollicial explanation, but the ill 
feeling against Bacon was not wholly removed, and some 
years later, in 1604, he published, in the form of a letter 
to Montjoy, an Apology for his action in the case. This 
A'^yology gives a most fair and temjierate history of the 
relations between Bacon and Essex, shows how the prudent 
counsel of the one had been rejected by the other, and 
brings out very clearly what we conceive to be the true 
explanation of the matter. Everything that Bacon could 
do was done l)y liim, until the real nature of Essex’s de- 
sign WAS made ai)parent, and then, as he had repeatedly 
told tlie earl, his devotion and respect were for the queen 
and state, not for any subject ; friendship could never take 
rank above loyalty. Those wdio blame Bacon must acquit 
Essex of all wrong-doing. 

Bacon’s private fortunes, during the period after the 
death of Essex, w^ere not in a flourishing condition. Ho 
had obtained a grant of £1200 from the fines imposed on 
Catesby, one of the conspirators, but his debts were suffi- 
cient to swallow uj) this and much more. And, though 
he w^as trusted by Elizabeth, and on good terms with her, 
he seems to liavo seen that ho had no chance of advance- 
ment. But her death in 1 603, followed by the undisputed 
succession of James, gave him new' hopes ; to use his own 
expression, he found himself “ as one awaked out of sleep.” 
It appeared to liim that at length the abilities he was con- 
scious of possessing would obtain recognition ; he thought 
that “the canvassing world ” had gone, and the “deserving 
w^orld ” had come. He used every means in his ])ower to 
bring himself under James’s notice, WTiting to all his friends 
at the Scottish court and to the king himself. He managed 
to obtain a personal interview with the king, but does not 
seem to In^ve been much satisfied with it. In fact, while 
the king confirmed in their situations those who had held 
crowm offices under Elizabeth, Bacon, not holding his post 
by warrant, was practically omitted. He was, however, 
continued, by special order of the king, as learned counsel 
extraordinary, but little or no law' business apj)ears to have 
been intrusted to him. He procured, through his cousin 
Cecil, the dignity of knighthood, which, contrary to his 
inclination, he received along with about 300 others, on 
the 23d July 1603. Between this time and the opening 
of James’s first Parliament he was engaged in literary work, 
and sent to the king two j)araphlcts-— one on the Union, the 
other on measures for the pacification of the church. What 
opinion was formed of them by James is unknown. Shortly 
after he published his Aptology ; the reception it met 
with is equally uncertain. In March 1604 Parliament 
met, and during their short session Bacon’s hands seem to 
have been full of work. It was a busy and stirring time, 
and events occurred during it which carried within them 
the seeds of much future dissension. Prerogative and 
privilege came more than once into collision, the abuses of 
]jurveyance and wardship were made mattcit of conference, 
though the thorough discussion of them was deferred to a 

j 

i Life, It is also very vigorously told by Mr Bruco in the Intro«luctioii 
to bis Correspondence of James VL with Sir RdUrt Cecil, Camden 
Society, 1861. 
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succeeding session ; while Jameses temper was irritated by 
the objections brought against his favourite scheme of the 
Union, and by the attitude taken up by the House with re- 
gard to religious affairs. The records are bareJy full enough 
to enable us to judge very accurately of the share taken 
by Bacon in these discussions ; his name generally appears 
as the reporter of the committees on special subjects. We 
can occasionally, however, discern traces of his tact and 
remarkable prudence ; and, on the whole, his attitude, par- 
ticularly with regard to the Union question, recommended 
him to James. He was shortly afterwards formally in- 
stalled as learned counsel, receiving the salary of £40, and 
at the same time a pension of £(>0 yearly. He was also 
appointed one of tlio commission to treat of the conditions* 
necessary for the Union ; and the admirable manner in 
which the duties of that l)ody were discharged must be 
attributed mainly to his influence and his complete mastery 
of the subject. During the recess he j)ublished his Advance- 
ment of Leamiwj, dedicated to the king. 

He was now fairly brought into relations with James, 
and his prospects began to look a little brighter. It is 
important for us to know wliat were his ideas upon 
government, u[)on parliaments, prerogative, and so forth, 
since a knowledge of this will clear uj) much that would 
seem incxjilicable in his life. It seems quite evident^ that 
Bacon, from ])ositioM, early training, and, one might almost 
think, natural inclination, held as his ideal of government 
the Elizabethan system. The king was the supreme 
j»ower, the centre of law and justice, and his jirerogative 
must not be infringed. Parliament was merely a body 
called to consult with the king on emergencies (m*m ardua 
regni) and to grant supplies. King and parliament 
togetlier make uj) the state, but tlie former is first in 
nature and imj)ortan<‘.e. The duty of a statesman was, 
therefore, to carry out the royal will in as prudent a 
manner as [lossiblo ; he was the servant of the king, and 
stood or fell acx’ording to his pleasure. It is hard to [)ut 
ourselves at this ])oint of view, and wo can with dilliculty 
understand how sucdi a man as Bacon lield a theory which 
seems now so inadequate. But he was not singular in 
his o]) inions, and he w'as undoubtedly sincere ; and it is 
only by keej)ing them constantly in mind that w'e can 
understand his after relations with the king. 

In the second Parliament there was not so much scope 
for the exercise of his powers. The Gunpowder Plot had 
aroused in the Commons warmer feelings towards the 
king ; they j>assed severe laws against recusants, and 
granted a tri|)le subsidy. At the same time they continued 
the collection of the grievances concerning which they 
were to move. In the course of this session Bacon married 
Alice Barnliam, “tlie alderman's daughter, an handsome 
maiden, to my liking," of whom he had written some 
years before to his cousin Cecil. Little or nothing is 
known of their married life. 

The third Parliament was chiefly occuj)ied with the 
commercial and legal questions rising out of the j)ropo8ed 
Union, in particular, with the dispute as to the naturalisa- 
tion of the Post Nati, Bacon argued ably in favour of 
this measure, but the general feeling was against it. The 
House would only pass a bill abolishing hostile laws be- 
tween the kingdoms ; but the case of the Post Nati, being 
brought before the law courts, was settled as the king 
wished. Bacon's services were rewarded in June 1607 
by the office of solicitor ; he had at la.st gained a stop 
upon the ladder of advancement. His promotion, how- 
ever, was not r|:pid ; several years passed before he gained 
another step. Meantime, though circumstances had thrown 
him too much into active life, he had not forgotten his 
cherished project of reorganising science. A survey of 
^ See Letters and Lift, iv. 177, vi. 38, vii. 116, 117. 


the ground had been made in the Advancement, and 
some short pieces not published at the time were probably 
written in the subsequent two or three years. Towardk 
the close of 1607 he sent to his friends a small tract, 
entitled Cogitata et Visa, probably the first draft of what 
we have under that title. In 1609 he wrote the noble 
panegyric, In felicem viemoriam Elizaheifvm, and the curi- 
ously learned and ingenious work De i^apienita Veieram ; 
and completed what seems to have been the KedargtUio^ 
Philosophiarum, or treatise on the idols of the theatre. 

In 1610 the famous fourth Parliament of James met. 
It is not possible to enter minutely into the important 
occurrences of this short session. Prerogative, despite Bacon's 
advice and efforts, clashed more than once with liberty 
Halisbury's bold schemes for relieving the embarrassment 
caused by the reckless extravagance of the king jiroved 
abortive, and the House was dissolved in February 1611. 
Bacon took a considerable share in the debates, consistently 
u[)held the prerogative, and seemed yet to possess the 
confidence of the Commons. The death of Salisbury, 
occurring soon after, opened a position in which Bacon 
thought his great political skill and sagacity might be 
made more immediately available for the king’s service. 
How far he directly ofiered himself for the post of 
secretary is uncertain, but we know that his hopes were 
disat^pointed, the king himself undertaking the duties of the 
office. About the same time he made two inefiectual 
applications for the mastership of the wards ; the first, 
on Salisbury’s death, when it was given to Sir George 
Carey ; the second, on the death of Carey. It is some- 
what hard to understand why so little favour was shown 
by the king to one who had ])roved himself able and 
willing to do good service, and who, in spite of his 
disappointments, still continued zealously to offer advice 
and assistance. At last, in 1613, a fair opimrtunity for 
promotion occurred. The death of Sir Thomas Fleming 
made a vacancy in the chief -justiceship of the King’s 
Bench, and Bacon, after some deliberation, proposed to the 
king that Coke should be removed from Ids place in the 
Court of Common J’leas and transferred to the King's 
Bench. He gives several reasons for this in his letter to- 
the king, but in all probability his chief motive was that 
pointed out by Mr Hpedding,'^ that in the Court of King's 
Bench there would be less danger of Coke coming into 
collision with the king on questions of prerogative, in 
handling which Bacon was always very circumspect and 
tender. The vacancy caused by Coke’s promotion was 
then filled up by Hobart, and Bacon, finally, stepped into 
the place of attorney -general. The fact of this advice 
being offered and followed in all essentials, illustrates very 
clearly the close relations between the king and Bacon, 
who had become a confidential adviser on most occasions 
of difficulty, 'riiat his adherence to the royal party was 
already noticed and commented on appears from the signi- 
ficant remark of Chamberlain, who, after mentioning the 
recent changes among the law officials, says, “ There is a 
strong apprehension that little good is to be expected by this 
change, and that Bacon may prove a dangerous instrument.” 

Further light is thrown upon Bacon’s relations with 
James, and upon his political sympathies, by the letter to 
the king advocating the calling of a parliament,^ and by 
the two papers of notes on which his letter vras founded.^ 
These documents, even after due weight is given to all con- 
siderations urged in their favour,^ seem to confirm the view 
already taken of Bacon’s theory of government, and at 
the same time show that his sympathies with the royal 
party tended to blind him to the true character of certain 
courses of action, which can only be justified by a strain- 

- iMters and Life, iv. 881. * Jhid,, iv. 380. 

^ Ibid,, iv. 865-78. » Ibid,, iv. 875-78. 
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ing of political ethics. The advice he ofifered, in all sin- 
eerity, was most prudent and sagacious, and might have 
been successfully carried out by a man of Bacon’s tact and 
skill ; but it was intensely one-sided, and exhibited a curi- 
ous want of appreciation of what was even then beginning 
to be looked on as the true relation of king, parliament, and 
people. Unfortunately for James, he could neither adopt 
nor carry out Bacon’s policy. The Parliament which met 
in April 1614 and was dissolved in June, after a stonny 
•session, was by no means in a frame of mind suitable for 
the king’s purposes. The House was enraged at the suj)- 
[losed project (then much misunderstood) of the “ Under- 
takers ; ” objection was taken to Bacon being elected or 
serving as a member while holding office as attorney-general ; 
and, though an exception was made in his favour, it was re- 
solved that no attorney-general should in future be eligible 
for a seat in Parliament. No supply was granted, and the 
king’s necessities were increased instead of diminished. 
The emergency suggested to some of the bishops the idea 
of a voluntary contribution, which was eagerly taken up 
by the noblemen and crown officials. The scheme was 
afterwards extended so as to take in the whole kingdom, 
but lost something of its voluntary character, and the 
means taken to raise the money, which were not what Bacon 
would have recommended,’ were calculated to stir up dis- 
content. The general dissatisfaction received a somewhat 
unguarded and intemperate expression in a letter sent to 
the justices of Marlborough by a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, named St John, in which he denounced the attempt 
to raise funds in this way as contrary to law, reason, and 
religion, as constituting in the king personally an act of per- 
jury, involving in the same crime those who contributed, and 
thereby subjecting all parties to the curses levelled by the 
church at such offences. 8t John was summoned before 
the Star Chamber for slander and treasonable language; and 
Bacon, officio^ acted as public prosecutor. The sentence 
pronounced (a line of £5000 and imprisonment for life) w'as 
severe, but it was not actually inflicted, and probably was 
not intended to bo carried out, the success of the prosecution 
being all that was desired. 8t John remained a short time 
in prison, and w^as then released, after making a full apology 
and submission. The fine was remitted. It seems in- 
credible that Bacon’s conduct on this occasion should have 
been censured by his biographers. The offence was clear ; 
the law was undoubted ; no particular sympathy was excited 
for the culprit; the sentence was not carried out; and 
Bacon did only what any one in his place w^ould naturally 
and necessarily have done. The nature of his office involved 
him in several trials for treason occurring about the same 
time, and one of these is of interest sufficient to repay a 
somewhat longer examination. Edmund Peacham, a clergy- 
man in Somersetshire, had been committed to custody for 
a libel on his superior, the bishop of Bath and Wells. In 
searching his house for certain papers, the officers came 
upon some loose sheets stitched together in the form of a 
sermon, the contents of which were of such a nature that 
it was judged right to lay them before the council. As it 
was at first suspected that the writing of this book had 
been prompted by some disaffected persons, Peacham was 
interrogated, and after he hod declined to give any informa- 
tion, was subjected to torture. Bacon, as one of the learned 
counsel, was ordered by council to take part in this ex- 
amination, which was undoubtedly warranted by precedent, 
whatever may now be thought of it. Nothing, however, 
was extracted from Peacham in this way, and it was 
resolved to proceed against him for treason. Now, in the 
excited state of popular feeling at that period, the failure 
of Government to substantiate an accusation of treason 
would have been a serious matter. T he king, with whom 
’ letters and Life, v. 81-83. ^ 


the council agreed, seems therefore to have thought it 
desirable to obtain beforehand the opinions of the four 
chief judges as to whether the alleged offence amounted to 
treason. In this there was nothing unusual or illegal, and 
no objection would at that time have been made to it, but 
James introduced a certain innovation ; he proposed that 
the opinions of the four judges should be given separately 
and in private. It may be reasonably inferred that his 
motive for this was the suspicion, or it may be the know- 
ledge, that Coke did not consider the matter treasonable. 
At all events when Coke, who as a councillor already knew 
the facts of the case, was spoken with regarding the new 
proposal of the king, he at once objected to it, saying that 
“this particular and auricular taking of opinions” was 
“ new and dangerous,” and “not according to the custom 
of the realm.” He at last reluctantly assented, and pro- 
posed that Bacon should consult with him, while the other 
law officers addressed themselves to the three puisne judges. 
By Bacon’s directions, tl^e proposal to the three judges to 
give their opinions separately was made suddenly and con- 
fidently, and any scruples they might have felt were easily 
overcome. The first step was thus gained, and it was 
hoped that if “ infusion ” could be avoided, if the papers 
bearing on the case were presented to the judges quickly, 
and before their minds could bo swayed by extraneous in- 
fluence, their decision on the case would be the some as 
that of the king. It is clear that the extraneous influence 
to be feared was Coke, wlio, on being addressed by Bacon, 
again objected to giving his opinion separately, and even 
seemed to hope that his brother judges after they had seen 
the papers would withdraw their assent to giving their 
decisions privately. Even after the discussion of the case 
with Bacon, he would not give his ojnnion until the others 
had handed in theirs. What the other judges thought is 
not definitely knowm, but Bacon appears to have been 
unable to put in operation the plan he had devised for 
sw^aying Coke’s judgraent,^ by putting him in some dark 
manner in doubt that he should be left alone ; or if he did 
attempt this, ho was unsuccessful, for Coke finally gave an 
opinion consistent wdth what he seems to have held at first, 
that the book was not treasonable, as it did not disable the 
king’s title. Although the opinions of the judges were not 
made public, yet as we learn, not only from Bacon, but from 
a sentence in one of Carleton’s letters,^ a rumour had got 
about that there was doubt as to the book being treason- 
able. Under these circumstances. Bacon, who feared that 
such a report might incite other people to attempt a similar 
offence, proposed to the king that a second rumour should 
be circulated in order to destroy the impression caused by 
the first. “ I do think it necessary,” he says, “ that because 
we live in an age in which no counsel is kept, and that it is 
true there is some bruit abroad that the judges of the 
King's Bench do doubt of the case that it should not be 
treason, that it be given out constantly, and yet as it were 
in secret, and so a fame to slide, that the doubt w’as only 
upon the publication, in that it was never published. For 
that (if your majesty market h it) taketh away or at least 
qualifieth the danger of the example ; for that will be no 
man’s case.”^ Bacon’s conduct in this matter has been 
curiously misrepresented. He has been accused of torturing 
the prisoner, and of tampering with the judges ^ by consult- 
ing them before the trial ; nay, he is even represented as 
selecting this poor clergyman to serve for an example to 
terrify the disaffected, as breaking into bis study and finding 
there a sermon never intended to be preached, which 
merely encouraged the people to resist tyranny.’’ All this 
lavish condemnation is wide of the mai%, and rests on a 
complete misconception of the case. If any blame attaches 

* Letters and Life, v. 101. * Ihid,, v. 121, n, ^ Ibid., v. 124, 
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to him, it must arise cither from his endeavour to force Coke 
to a favourable decision, in which he was in all probability 
prompted by a feeling, not uncommon with him, that a 
matter of state policy was in danger of being sacrificed to 
some senseless legal quibble or precedent, or from his 
advice to the king that a rumour should bo set afloat 
which was not strictly true. We do not imagine that in 
any other politician either of these actions would meet with 
very severe condemnation. 

Bacon’s share in another great trial which came on 
sliortly afterwards, the Overbury and Somerset ca.se, is not 
of such a nature as to render it necessary to enter upon 
that ol>scure and thorny subject.^ It iniiy be noted, how- 
ever, that his letters about this time sliow that ho had 
become acquainted with the king’s new favourite, the 
brilliant Sir George Villiers, and that ho stood liigh in the 
king’s good graces. In tljo early part of 1616, when 
Ellesmere, the lord chancellor, was dangerously ill, Bacon 
wrote a long aiul careful letter to the king, jiroposing him- 
self for the oflice, should it fall vacant, and stating as 
frankly as possilde of what value he considered his services 
would be. Iri »inswer, ho a|)i>ears to have received a dis- 
tinct promise of the reversion of the oflice ; but, as Klles- 
moro recovered, the matter stood over for a time. Ho 
pro[»osed, however, that he should be made a privy coun- 
cillor, in order to give him more weight in his almost re- 
cognised position of adviser to the king, and on the 9tli June 
1616 he took the oaths and his seat at the council board. 

Meanwliilo, his great rival Coke, wlioso constant ten- 
dency to limit tho prerogative by law and j)recedent had 
made liim an object of })articular dislike to James, had on 
two points come into open collision with the king’s rights. 
The first case was an action of pramnnire against the Court 
of Chancery, evidently instigated by him, but brought at tho 
instance of certain j^arties whose adversaries had obtained 
redress in tho chancellor’s court after tho cause had been 
tried in the Court of King’s Bench. With all his learning 
and ingenuity, Cok(5 failed in inducing or even forcing the 
jury to bring in a bill against the Court of Chancery, and 
it seems fairly certain that on tho technical point of law 
involved ho was wrong. Although his motive Nvas, in gretit 
measure, a feeling of personal dislike towards Ellesmere, 
yet it is not im[)robable that lie was influenced by the 
desire to restrict in every possible way the jurisdiction of 
a court which was the direct exj)onent of the king’s wLshea. 
Tlie other case, that of tlio commendams, was more im- 
portant iu itself and in the circumstances connected with 
it. Tile general (picstion involved in a sjieeial instance 
was whether or not tho king’s prerogative included the 
right of granting at pleasure livings in ('om.mendam,^ to 
1)0 enjoyed hy one w'ho was not the incumbent. Bacon, 
as attorney -general, delivered a speech, which has not been 
reported ; but the king was informed that the arguments 
on tho other side had not been limited to the special case, 
but hod directly impugned tho general prerogative right 
of granting livings. It was necessary for James, as a 
party interested, at once to take measures to see that tho 
decision of the judges .should not be given on the general 
question without duo consultation. lie accordingly wrote 
to Bacon, directing liirn to intimate to the judges his 
pleasure that tliey should delay judgment until after dis- 
cussion of the matter with liimseif. Bacon communicated 
first with Coke, who in rei)ly desired that similar notice 
should be given to the other judges. This was done by 


1 Hio myxtorious crimes sni>pos«Ml to ha concealed under the obsciira 
diitails of this case cast a shadow of vague sus])i(;ion on all wlio 
were conceniod in it. Tho minute examination of the foods by Mr 
Spechling (Letters and Life. v. 208 347) seems to sliow that these 
secret crimes exist nowhere but in the heated imagiimlions of romantic 
biographers and historians. 


Bacon, though he seems to hint that* in so doing he wa» 
going a little beyond his instructions. The judges took no 
notice of the intimation, proceeded at once to give judg- 
ment, and sent a letter in their united names to the king 
announcing what they had done, and declaring that it waa 
contrary to law and to their oath for them to pay any 
attention to a request that their decision should be delayed. 
The king "was indignant at this encroachment, and acting 
partly on tho advice of Bacon, held a council on the 6th 
Juno 1616, at which the judges attended. James then 
entered at great length into tho case, censuring tho judges 
for tho offensive form of their letter, and for not having 
delayed judgment upon his demand, which had been made 
solely because he was himself a party concerned. Tho 
judges, at the conclusion of his speech, fell on their knees, 
and implored pardon for the manner of their letter ; but 
Coke attempted to justify tho matter contained in it, say- 
ing that the delay required by his majesty was contrary to 
law. The point of law was argued by Bacon, pnd decided 
by the chancellor in favour of the king, who put the ques- 
tion to the judges individually, “ Whether, if at any time, in 
a case depending before the judges, which his majesty 
conceived to concern him either in power or profit, and 
thereupon required to consult with them, and that they 
should stay ])rocecding8 in the meantime, they ought not 
to stay accordingly ? ” To this all gave assent except Coke, 
who said tliat “when the case should be, he would do that 
should be fit for a judge to do.” No notice was taken by 
the king of this famous, though somewhat evasive, reply, 
but tho judges were again asked what course they would 
take in the special case now before them. They all declared 
tliat they would not decide the matter upon general grounds 
affecting the prerogative, but upon special circumstances in- 
cident to the case; and with this answ^er they were dismissed. 
Bacon’s conduct throughout tho aflair has been blamed, 
but apparently on wrong grounds. As attorney ho wa,s 
merely fulfilling his duty iu obeying the command of the 
king ; and in laying down tho law on tho disputed point, 
he was, we may be sure, sjioaking his own convictions. 
Censure might more reasonably bo bestowed on him, 
because he deliberately advised a cour.se of action than 
w’hich nothing can be conceived better calculated to 
strengthen tho liaiuls of an absolute monarch. ^ This 
appeared to Ikcon justifiable and right, because the pre- 
rogative w^oiild be defended and preserved intact. Coke 
certainly stands out in a better light, not so much for his 
answer, which was rather indefinite, and the force of which is 
much vreakened by his as.sent to the second question of 
tho king, but for the general spirit of resistance to 
encroachment exhibited by him. He was undeniably 
troiiblesoino to the king, and it is no matter for wonder 
that James resolved to remove him from a position where 
he could do so much harm. On the 2Gth June ho was 
called before the council to answer certain charges, one of 
which was his conduct in the pi'm’nmnire question. Ho 
acknowledged his error on that head, and made little 
defence. On the 30th ho was suspended from council 
and bench, and ordered to employ his leisure in revising 
certain obnoxious opinions in liis reports. He did not per- 
form the task to tlie king’s satisfaction,' and a few months 
later he was dismissed from oflice. 

Bacon’s services to the king’s cause had been most 
important ; and as he had, at the same time, acquired 
great favour with Villiers, his prospects looked brighter 
than before. According to his custom, ho strove earnestly 
to guide by his advice the conduct of the young favourite. 
His letters, in which he analyses the various relations iu 
w hich such a man must stand , and prescribes the course of 

* A somewhat similnr case is that of the writ De Rege inconaulto 
brought forward by Bacon. See IMicrs and Life^ v. 283-36, 
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action suitable for each, are valuable and deserving of 
attention.^ Very striking, in view of fnture events, are 
the words ^ in which he gives him counsel as to his dealing 
with judges: ‘‘By no means be you persuaded to inter- 
pose yourself by word or letter in any cause depending, or 
like to be depending, in any court of justice, nor suffer 
any man to do it where you can hinder it; and hy all 
means dissuade the king himself from it, upon the impor- 
tunity of any, either for their friends or themselves. If 
it should prevail, it perverts justice ; but if the judge bo 
so just, and of so undaunted a courage (as he ought to be) 
as not to be inclined thereby, yet it always leaves a taint 
of suspicions and prejudice behind it.” It is probable 
that Villiers at this time had really a sense of the duties 
attaching to his position, ^ and was willing to be guided by 
a man of approved wisdom. It was not long before an 
opportunity occurred for showing his gratitude and favour. 
Ellesmere resigned the chancellorship on the Sth March 
1617, and on the 7tli the great seal was bestowed upon 
Bacon, with the title of Lord Keeper. Two months later 
he took his seat with great pomj) in the Chancery Court, 
and delivered a weighty and impressive opening discourse. 
He entered with great vigour on his new labours, and in 
less than a month he was able to report to Buckingham 
that he had cleared off all outstanding Chancery cases. 
He seemed now to have reached the height of his ambi- 
tion ; he was the first law officer in the kingdom, the 
accredited minister of his sovereign, and on the best terms 
with the king and his favourite. His course seemed j>er- 
fectly prosi)erous and secure, wdien a slight storm arising 
opened his eyes to the frailty of the tenure by which ho 
held his position. 

Coke was in disgrace but not in despair ; there seemed 
to be a way wdiereby he could reconcile himself to 
Buckingham, through the marriage of his daughter, who 
had an ample fortune, to Sir John Villiers, brother of the 
marquis, who was penniless or nearly so. The match was 
distasteful to Lady Hatton and to her daughter ; a violent 
quarrel was the consequence, and Bacon, who thought the 
proposed marriage most unsuitable, took Lady Hatton’s 
j)art. His reasons for disapproval he explained to the 
king and Buckingham, but found to his surprise that their 
indignation was strongly roused against him. lie received 
from both bitter letters of reproof ; it was rumoured that 
he would be disgraced, and Buckingham was said to have 
compared his present conduct to his previous unfaithful- 
ness to Essex. Bacon, who seems to have acted from a 
simple desire to do the best for Buckingham’s own interests, 
at once changed his course, advanced the match by every 
means in his power, and by a humble apology api»eased 
the indignation that had been excited against him. It had 
been a sharp lesson, but things seemed to go on .smoothly 
after it, and Bacon’s affairs pro.spered. In January 1618 
he received the higher title Lord Chancellor ; in July of 
the same year he was made Baron Verulam ; and in 
January 1621 he was created Viscount St Alban. His 
fame, too, had been increased by the publication in 1620 
of his most celebrated work, the Novum Orcfaiiunu He 
seemed at length to have made satisfactory j^rogress 
towards the realisation of his cherished aims ; tlio method 
essential for his Instauration was partially completed ; and 
he had attained as high a rank in the state as he had over 
contemplated. But history too clearly tells us that his 


* TMters and Life, vi. 6, 7, 13 26, 27-56. 
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auctions in that position were not calculated to promote the 
good of his country. 

Connected with the years during which he held office 
is one of the weightiest charges against his character. 
Buckingham, notwithstanding the advice he had received 
from Bacon himself, was in the habit of addressing letters 
to him recommending the causes of suitors. In many 
cases these seem nothing more than letters of courtesy, 
and, from the general tone, it might fairly be concluded 
that there was no intention to sway the opinion of the 
judge illegally, and that Bacon did not understand the 
letters in that sense. This view is supported by considera- 
tion of the few answers to them which are extant.^ One 
outstanding case, however, that of Dr Steward,^ casts 
some suspicion on all the others. The terms of Bucking- 
ham’s note® concerning it might easily have aroused 
doubts ; and we find that the further course of the action 
was to all appearances exactly accommodated to Dr Steward, 
who had been so strongly recommended. It is, of course, 
dangerous to form an extreme judgment on an isolated 
and partially understood case, of which also w'e have no 
explanation from Bacon himself, but if the interpretation 
given by Mr Heath be the true one. Bacon certainly 
suffered his first, and, so far as we can see, just judgment 
on the cAso to be set aside, and the whole matter to be 
reopened in obedience to a request from Buckingham. 

It is somewhat hard to understand Bot'on’s position with 
regard to the king during these years. He w^as the first 
ollicer of the crown, the most able man in the kingdom, 
jirudcnt, sagacious, and devoted to the royal part). Yet 
his advice was follovred only when it chimed in with James’s 
own will ; his influence was of a merely secondary kind ; 
and his great practical skill was employed simply in carrying 
out the measures of the king in the best mode possible. We 
know indeed tliat he .sympathised cordially with the homo 
policy of the Government ; he had no objection to such 
monopolies or patents as seemed advantageous to the 
country, and for this he is certainly not to be blamed.'^ 
The opinion was common at the time, and the error was 
merely ignorance of tlie true jjrinciples of political 
economy. But we know also that the patents were so 
numerous as to be oppressive, and we can scarcely avoid 
inferring that Bacon more readily saw the advantages to 
the Government than the disadvantages to the people. In 
November 1620, when a new parliament was summoned 
to meet on January following, he earnestly pressed that 
the most olinoxious patents, those of alehouses and inns, 
and the monoiioly of gold and silver thread, should be 
given up, and wrote to Buckingham, whose brothers were 
interested, advising him to withdraw them from the 
iinjiending storm. This prudent advice was unfortunately 
rejected. But wdiile he went cordially with the king in 
domestic affairs, ho was not quite in harmony with him on 
questions of foreign policy. Not only was he iiersonally 
in favour of a w^ar with Spain for the recovery of the 
Palatinate, but he foresaw in such a course of action the 
means of drawing together more closely the king and 
his Parliament. He believed that the royal difficulties 
would bo removed if a policy were adopted with which 
the people could heartily sympathise, and if the king 
placed himself at the head of his Parliament and led them 
on. But his advice was neglected by the vacillating and 
peace-loving monarch, his proffered proclamation w^as put 


^ LeiUrs and Life, vi. 278, 294-96, 313. 

^ Ibid., vii. 579-588, analysis of the case by Mr Heath, who ex- 
presses a strong opinion against Bacon s action iu^hc matter. 

8 Ibid., vi. 444. 

^ For a full discussion of Bacon’s connection with the monopolies, 
see Gardiner, Prince Charlee, cfrc,, ii. 85.'>“873. For his opinion of 
monopolies in general, see Letters and Life, vi. 49. 
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aside, and a weak, featureless production substituted in 
its place. Nevertheless the new Parliament seemed at 
first more responsive than might have been looked for. A 
double subsidy was granted, which was expressly stated 
to be “ not on any consideration or condition for or con- 
cerning the Palatinate.^’ The session, however, was not 
far advanced when the question of patents was brought 
uj) ; a determined attack was made upon the very ones of 
which Bacon had been in dread, and it was even proposed 
to proceed against the referees (flacon and Montagu) who 
had certified that there was no objection to them in point 
of law. This proposal, though ])re8sed by Coke, was 
allowed to dro[); while the king and Ihickingham, acting 
under the advice of Williams, afterwards lord keeper, 
agreed to give up the monopolies. It wius evident, how- 
ever, that a determined attack was about to be made 
upon Bacon, and tliat the proceeding against the 
referees was really directed against liifii. It is probable 
that tills iiliarge was dropped because a more powerful 
weapon had in the meantime been placed in his enemies’ 
liands. I’ll is was the accusation of bribery and corrupt 
dealings in Chancery suits, an accusation apparently 
wholly unexpected by Bacon, and the possibility of which 
he seems never to have contemplated until it was actually 
brought against him. At the beginning of the session a 
committee Jiad been apjiointed for inquiring into abuses in 
the courts of j nstice. Some illegal practices of certain Chan- 
cery officials had lieen detected [ind punished by the court 
itself, and generally there was a disposition to overhaul its 
affairs, while Coke and Cranfield directly attacked some 
parts of the chancellor’s administration. But on March 
14th one Aubrey appeared at the bar of the House, and 
charged Bacon with having received from him a sum of 
money while his suit was going on, and with having after- 
wards decided against him. Bacon’s letter^ on this 
occasion is worthy of serious attention ; he evidently 
thought the charge was but part of the deliberate scheme 
to ruin him which had Jilready beim iii jn-ogress. A second 
accusation (Egerton’s case) followed immediately after, and 
was investigated by the House, who, satisfied that they had 
just matter for rejirehensiou, appointed the 19th for a con- 
ference with the Lords. On that day Bacon, as he had 
feared, was too ill to attend. He wrote-’ to the Lords 
excusing his alisence, reiiuesting them to appoint a con- 
venient time for his defence and cross-examination of 
witnesses, and imploring them not to allow their minds to 
be prejudiced against him, at the same time declaring that 
he would not “trick up an innocency with cavillations, 
but plainly and ingenuously declare what he knew or 
remembered,’’ The charges rapidly actcumulated, but 
Bacon still looked upon them as party moves, and was in 
hopes of defending himself.’^ Nor did he seem to have 


^ LeMera and Liff\ vii. 213; “T Itiiow T have clean hands anrl a 
clean heart, and 1 liope a clean liousc for friends or servants. But 
Job himself, or whosoever was the justest judge, by such hunting 
for matters against him ns hath been used against me, may for a time 
•eern foul, specially in a time whtm greatness is the mark and accusa- 
tion is the game.” 

* Ibid,, vii. 215-16. 

* Ibid,^ vii. 225-26. From tiie letter to the king (March 25, 1621) ■- 
^‘When I enter into myself, 1 tiud not the materials of such a tem- 
pest as is comeu upon mi;. T liave been (us your majesty knoweth 
best) never author of any immoderate counsel, but always desired to 
have things carried suavibm modia. I have boon no avaricious op- 
pressor of the people. I have been no liaughty or intolerable or 
hateful man in my conversation or carriage. 1 have inherited no 
hatreii from my father, but am a good ]iatriot born. Whence should 
this be ? For these are the things that use to raise dislikes abroad. 
• . . And for the bWberies and gifts wherewith I am charged, when 
the book of hearts shall bo opened, I hope I shall not be found to 
have the troubled fountain of a corrupt heart in a depraved habit of 
taking rewards to pervert justice, howsoever I may be frail, and par- 
take of the abuse of the times. ” 


lost his courage, if we are to believe the common reports 
of the day,* though certainly they do not appear worthy 
of very much credit. 

The notes ^ bearing upon the interview which he obtained 
with the king, show that he had begun to see more clearly 
the nature and extent of the offences with which ho was 
charged, that he now felt it impossible altogether to 
exculpate himself, and that his hopes were directed towards 
obtaining some mitigation of his sentence. The long roll 
of charges made upon the 19th A 2 )ril finally decided him ; 
he gave up all idea of defence, and wrote to the king 
begging him to show him favour in this emergency.® The 
next day he sent in a general confession to the Lords,^ 
trusting that this would bo considered satisfactory. The 
Lords, however, decided that it was not sufficient as a 
ground for their censure, and demanded a detailed and 
13articular confession. A list of twenty-eight charges was 
then sent him, to which an answer by letter was required. 
On the 30th A 2 )ril his “ confession and humble submission ”® 
was handed in. In it, after going over the several instances, 
he says, “ I do again confess, that on the points charged 
upon me, although they should be taken as myself have 
declared them, there is a great deal of corru])tion and 
neglect ; for which I am heartily and penitently sorry, and 
submit myself to the judgrnent, grace, and mercy of the 
court.”® On the 3d May, after considerable discussion, the 
Lords decided u])on the sentence, which was,i® That he should 
undergo fine and ransom of £40,000 ; that he should be 
imprisoned in the tower during the king’s pleasure ; that 
he should be for ever inca])able of any office, place, or 
employment in the state or commonwealth ; that he should 
never sit in })arliament, or come within the verge of the 
court. This heavy sentence was only partially executed. 
The fine was in effect remitted by the king ; imprisonment 
in the tower lasted for about four days ; a geiioral jjardon 
(not of course covering the parliamentary censure) was 
made out, and though delayed at the seal for a time by 
Lord Keeper Williams, was passed j)robably in November 
1621. The cause of the delay seems to have lain with Buck- 
ingham, whose friendship had cooled, and who had taken 
offence at the fallen chancellor’s unwillingness to part with 
York House. This difference was finally smoothed over, 
and it was probably through his influence that Bacon 
received the much-desired j)ermission to come within the 
verge of the court. He never again sat in parliament. 

So ends this painful episode, which has given rise to the 
most severe condemnation of Bacon, and which still presents 
great and perhaps insuperable difficulties. On the whole, 
the tendency of the most recent and thorough researches 
has been towards the opinion that Bacon’s own account of 
the matter (from which, indeed, our knowledge of it is 
chieffy drawn) is substantially correct. He distinguishes 
three ways in which bribes may be giveri,^^ and ingenuously 


* Letters and Life^ vii. 227, and Gardiner, Prince (Jharl^f &c., i. 450. 

® Ibid,, vii. 236, 238. e Ibid,, vii. 241. 

7 IbiiL, vii. 24‘J-4: “It restetli therefore that, without fig-leaves, 
I do ingenuously confess and acknowledge, that having understood the 
particulars of the charge, not formally from the House, but enough to 
inform 111 y conscience and memory, I find matter sufficient and full, 
both to move mo to desert the defence, and to move your lordships 
to condemn and censure me.” 

« Ibid., vii. 252-262. » Ibid,, vii. 261. ^ Ibid., vii. 270. 

" Jhid„ 235-36 : “The firM, of bargain and contract for reward to 
jiervort justice, pendente lite. The second, wliore the judge conceives 
the cause to be at an end, by the information of the party or other- 
wise, and useth not such diligence as he ought to inquire of it. 
And the third, where the cause is really ended, and it is sine frauds 
without relation to any precedent promise. , . . For the first of them 
1 take myself to be as innocent as any bom upon St lunocenFs Day, 
in my heart. For the second, I doubt on some particulars I may 
be faulty. And for the last, I conceived it to bo no fault, but therein 
1 desire to be better informed, that 1 may be twice penitent, once 
for the fact and again for the error." 
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confesses that his own acts amounted to corruption and 
were worthy of condemnation. Now, corruption strictly 
interpreted would imply the deliberate sale of justice, and 
this Bacon explicitly denies, affirming that he never “ had 
bribe or reward in his eye or thought when he pronounced 
any sentence or order.*^ When we analyse the specific 
charges against him, with his answers to them, we find 
many that are really of little weight. The twenty-eighth 
and last, that of negligence in looking after his servants, 
though it did him much harm, may fairly be said to imply 
no moral blame. The majority of the others are instances 
of gratuities given after the decision, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the judgment of the peers gives us no means 
of determining how such gifts were looked upon, whether or 
not the acceptance of them was regarded as a “ corrupt ** 
practice. In four cases specifically, and in some others by 
implication. Bacon confesses that he had received bribes 
from suitors pendmU Ute, Yet he affirms, as we said 
before, that his intention was never swayed by a bribe ; 
and so far as any of these cases can be traced, his decisions, 
often given in conjunction witli some other official, are to 
all ajipearance thoroughly just. In several cases his 
judgment appears to have been given against the party 
bestowing the bribe, and in at least one instance, that of 
Lady Wharton, it seems impossible to doubt that he must 
have known when accepting the present that his opinion 
would be adverse to her cause. Although, then, he felt that 
these practices were really corrupt, and even rejoiced that 
his own fall would tend to ])urify the courts from them,^ 
he did not feel that he was guilty of perverting justice for 
the sake of reward. How far, then, is such defence or 
explanation admissible and satisfactory ? It is clear that 
two things are to be considered : the one the guilt of taking 
bribes or presents on any consideration, the other the moral 
guilt depending upon the wilful perversion of justices. 
The attempt has sometimes been made to defend the whole 
of Bacon’s conduct on the ground that he did nothing tliat 
was not done by many of his con tern j^oraries. Bacon him* 
self disclaims a defence of this nature, and we really have 
no direct evidence w.hich shows to what extent the ofiering 
and receiving of such bribes tlien prevailed. That the 
practice was common is indeed implied by the terms in 
which Bacon speaks of it, and it is not improbable that 
the fact of these gifts being taken by officials was a 
thing fairly well known, although all were aware of 
their illegal character, and it was plain that any jmblic 
exposure of such dealings would be fatal to the individual 
against whom the charge was made out.- Bacon knew all 
this ; he was well aware that the practice was in itself 
indefensible,^ and that his conduct was therefore corrujrt 
and deserving of censure. So far, then, as the mere taking 
of bribes is concerned, he would permit no defence, and 
his own confession and judgment on his actions contain as 
severe a condemnation as has ever been ])assed upon him. 
Yet in the face of this ho does not hesitate to call himself 
“ the justest chancellor that hath been in the five changes 
since Sir Nicholas Bacon’s time”; ^ and this on the plea that 

' Letters and Life^ vii. 242. 

® vii. 244 : “ Neither will your lordships forget that there 

are vUm ternporis as well as vitia fumiinis, and that the beginning of 
reformations hath the contrary pow(T to the pool of Bethesda, for 
that had strength to cure only him that was llrst cost in, and this 
hath commonly strength to hurt him only that is first cast in.” 

* See, among many other passages, ICssays, “ Of Great Place : ” “ For 
corruptions do not only bind thine own hands or thy servant’s 
hands from taking, hut bind the hands of stntors also from olfering ; 
for integrity used doth the one ; but integrity professed, and with a 
manifest detestation of bribery, doth the other • and avoid not only 
the fault but the suspicion.” 

* Of, Letters and vii. 560; T was the justest judge that was 
in England these fifty years ; but it was the justest censure in Par- 
liament that was these two hundred years.” 
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bis intentions had always been pure, and had never been 
afifected by the presents he received. His justification has 
been set aside by modern critics, not on the ground that 
the evidence demonstrates its falsity,^ but because it is 
inconceivable or unnatural that any man should receive a 
present from another, and not suffer his judgment to be 
swayed thereby. It need hardly be said that such an 
a pri(yri conviction is not a sufficiimt basis on which to 
found a sweeping condemnation of Bacon’s integrity as an 
administrator of justice. On the other hand, even if it be 
admitted to be ])ossible and conceivable that a present 
should be given by a suitor siinjdy as seeking favourable 
consideration of his cause, and not as desirous of obtain- 
ing an unjust decree, and should be accepted by the judge 
on the same understanding, this would not entitle one 
absolutely to accept Bacon’s statement. Further evidence 
is necessary in order to give foundation to a definite judg- 
ment either way ; and it is extremely improbable, nay, 
almost impossible, that such can ever be produced. In 
these circumstances, due weight should be given to Bacon’s 
own assertions of his perfect innocence and i)urity of in- 
tention ; they ought not to be put out of court unless 
found in actual contradiction to the facts ; and the reverse 
of this is the case, so far as has yet appeared.^ 

The remainder of his life, tlioiigh still harassed by want 
of means, for James was not liberal, was spent in work far 
more valuable to the world than anything lie had accom- 
plished in his high office. In March 1622 he presented 
to Prince Charles his History of Henry VII. ; and imme- 
diately, with unwearied industry, set to work to complete 
some portions of his great work. In November 1622 
appeared the ///if/orm Ventornm; in January 1623, the 
Historia Vitoi et Moi'tis; and in October of the same year, 
the De Auymentu Scientiarurn, a Latin translation, with 
many additions, of the Advancement. Finally, in December 
1624, lie published his Aj)ophthe(pm, and IVanslations of 
some of the Psalms ; and, in 1625, a third and enlarged 
edition of the Essays. 

Busily occu])ied with these labours, his life now drew" 
rapidly to a close. In March 1626 lie came to London, 
and when driving one day near Highgate, was taken with 
a desire to discover w^hether snow would act as an anti- 
septic. He stop[)ed his carriage, got out at a cottage, jiur- 
cliased a fowl, and w ith his own hands assisted to stuff it 
with snow. He was seized with a sudden chill, and became 
so seriously unwell that he had to be conveyed to Lord 
Arundel’s house, wliicli W'as near at hand. Here his illness 
increased, the cold and chill brought on bronchitis and he 
died, after a few days’ suffering, on the 9th April 1626. 

Bacon’s Works and Philosophy. 

A complete survey of Bacon’s works and an estimate of 
his place in literature and philosophy are matters for a 
volume. It is here proposed merely to classify the works, 
to indicate their general character, and to enter somewhat 
more in detail upon what he himself regarded as his great 
achievement, — the reorganisation of the sciences, and the 
exposition of a new method by which the human mind 
might proceed with security and certainty towards the true 
end of all human thought and action. 


® Or on the ground tlmt there was a distinct rule forbidding 
chanoellors and the like othcials to take presents. This does not 
seem to liave been the case, if we may judge from what Bacon says. 
Letters and Life^ vii. 238. 

® Not only do the cases, so far as they are known, support Bacon's 
plea of innocence, but it is remarkable that no attain] -t at a reversal oL 
any of his numerous decrees appears to have been successful. Had his 
decrees l)een wilful perversions of justice, it is scarcely conceivable 
that some of them should not have been overturned. See Letters and 
Life^ viL 555-562, 
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Putting aside the letters and occasional writings, we may 
conveniently distribute the other works into three classes, 
Proff!»donal, Literary^ FhilosophicaL Of the Professional 
works, which include the Reading on the Statute of Uses, 
tlie Maxims of Law, and the treatise (possibly spurious) on 
the Use of the Law, only experts can sjieak witli confidence; 
and their opinion, so far as it has yet been given, coincides 
to some extent with Bacon’s own estimate of liis . powers as 
a lawyer. I am in good hope,” ho says, tliat when Sir 
Edward Coke’s reports and my rules and decisions shall 
come to posterity, there will bo (wliatsoever is now thought) 
question who was the greater lawyer.” If Coke’s reports 
show completer mastery of technical details, greater 
knowledge of j)rocodent, and more of the dogged grasp of 
the letter than do Bacon’s legal writings, there can be no 
dispute that the latter exhibit an infinitely more compre- 
hensive intelligence of the abstract principles of jurispru- 
dence, with a richness and ethical fulness that more than 
compensate for their lack of dry legal detail. Bacon seems 
indeed to have been a lawyer of the first order, with a keen 
scientific insight into the bearings of isolated facts, and a 
power of generalisation which admirably fitted him for the 
self-imposed task, unfortunately never completed, of digest- 
ing or codifying the chaotic mass of the English law. 

Among the literary works are included all that he himself 
designated moral and historical jiieces, and to these may 
be added some theological and minor writings, such as the 
Apophthegms. Of the moral works the most valuable are 
the Essays. It is impossible to praise too highly writings 
which have been so widely read and universally admired. 
The matter is of the familiar, jiractical kind, that “ comes 
home to men’s bosoms.” The thoughts are weighty, and 
even when not original, have acquired a peculiar and 
unique tone or cast by passing through the crucible of 
Icon’s mind. A sentence from the Essays can rarely be 
mistaken for the production of any other writer. Tlie 
sliort, pithy sayings, 

“ Jewels, five words long. 

That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle for ever,” 

have become pojmlar mottoes and household words. The 
style is quaint, original, alioundiiig in allusions and wit- 
ticisms, and rich, even to gorgeousness, with piled -up 
analogies and metajdiors.^ The first edition contained only 
ten essays, but the number \vas increased in 1 012 to thirty- 
eight, and in 1025 to fifty-eiglit. The short tract. Colours 
of Good and Emf which with the Meditatumes Sacrce 
originally accom|>anied the Essays, was afterwards incor- 
porated with the De Augmentis. Along with these works 
may be <;lassed tlie curiously learned jiiccc, De Sapientia 
Veterum, in which he works out a favourite idea, that the 
mythological fables of the Greeks were allegorical and 
concealed the deepest truths of their philosophy. As a 
scientific explanation of the myths the theory is of no value, 
but it affords fine scoy)o for the exercise of Bacon’s 
unrivalled j)Ower of detecting analogies in tilings apparently 
most dissimilar. The Apophthegms, though hardly deserv- 
ing Macaulay’s praise of being the best collection of jests 
in the world, contain a number of those significant anecdotes 
which Bacon u.sed with such effect in liis other writings. 
Of the historical works, besides a few fragments of the 
projected history of Britain, there remains the History of 

* The peculiarities of Baoon’M style wore noticed very early by his 
contemporaries. (See Letters and Life, i. *2(58.) lialcigdi and Jonson 
have both recorded their opinions of it, but no one, it seems to us, has 
characterised it more happily than his friend. Sir Tohie Matthews, “A 
man so rare in kno^^edge, of so ninny several kinds, endued with the 
facility and felicity of expressing it nil in so elegant, significant, so 
abundant, and yet so choice and ravishing a way of words, of metaphors, 
of allusions, as perhaps the world hath not seen since it was a world.*’ — 
“Address to the Header ” prefixed to Collection of Entjluh Letters^ 1 660. 


Henry VI L, a valuable work, giving a clear and animated 
narrative of the reign, and characterising Henry with great i 
skill. The style is in harmony with the matter, vigorous 
and flowing, but naturally with less of the quaintness and 
richness suitable to more thoughtful and original writings. 

The series of the literary works is completed by the minor 
treatises on theological or ecclesiastical questions. Some 
of the latter, included among the occasional works, are 
admirably sagacious and prudent, and deserve careful study. 

Of the former, the principal specimens are the Meditationes 
Eacrm and the Confession of Faith. The Paradoxes 
(Characters of a believing Christian in paradoxes, and seem- 
ing contradictions), which weis often and justly suspected, 
has been conclusively proved by Mr Grosart not to be the 
work of Bacon. 

Philosophical IForh. — The great mass of Bacon’s writ- 
ings consists of treatises or fragments, which either formed 
integral parts of his grand comprehensive scheme, or were 
closely connected with it. More exactly they may be 
classified, as is done by the most recent editors, under 
three heads : — A. Writings which actually formed part of 
the Instauratio Magna ; B. Writings originally intended 
to form parts of the Instauratio, but which were after- 
wards superseded or thrown aside ; C. Works connected 
with the Instauratio, but not directly included in its plan. 

To begin with the second of these clas.se.s, we have under 
it some important tracts, which certainly contain little, if 
anything, that is not afterwards taken up and expanded in 
the more elaborate work.s, but which are not undeserving 
of attention, from the difference in the jioint of view and 
method of treatment. The most valuable of them are — 

(1.) Tha Adinmcnuent of Learning, of wliich no detailed 
account need be given, as it is completely worked up 
into the De Auepnentis, and takes its place as the first 
part of the Instauratio. (2.) Valerim Terminus, a very 
remarkable piece, conqiosed probably about 1603, though 
perhaps retouched at a later jieriod. It contains a brief and 
somewhat oUsciire outline of the first two parts in the 
Instauratio, and is of imi>ortance as afi’ordiug us some 
in.sight into the gradual development of the system in 
Bacon’s own mind. (3.) Temporis Partus Masculus, 
another curious fragment, remarkable not only from its 
contents, but from its style, which is arrogant and offen- 
sive, in this resjiect unlike any other writing of Bacon’s. 

The adjective masculus points to the power of bringing 
forth fruit posse.ssed by the new ])hilosophy, and perhaps 
indicates that all previous births of time were to be looked 
upon as feminine or imperfect ; it is used in a somewhat 
similar sense in Letters and Life, vi. 183, verbis 

masculis, no flourishing or painted words, but such words 
as are fit to go before deeds.” (4.) Redargutio Philoso- 
phiarum, a highly finished piece in the form of an oration, 
composed probably about 1 608 or 1 609, and containing in 
pretty full detail much of what afterwards appears in con- 
nection with the Idola Theatri in book i. of the Novum 
Organum. (5.) Cogitata et Visa, perhaps the most im- 
portant of the minor philosophical writings, dating from 
1607 (though ]) 0 ssibly the tract in its present form may 
have been to some extent altered), and containing in 
weighty and sonorous Latin the substance of the first book 
of the Organum. (6.) T\i^. Descriptio Glohi Intellectualis, 
which is to some extent intermediate between the Advance- 
ment and the De Augmentis, goes over in detail the general 
classification of the sciences, and enters particularly on 
some points of minor interest. (7.) The brief tract De 
Interpretatione Natures Sententim Duodecim is evidently a 
first sketch of part of the Novum Organum, and in phrase- 
ology is almost identical with it. (8.) A few smaller 
pieces, such as the Inquuitio de Motu, the Calor et Frigus, 
the Ilistoria Soni et Auditus, and the Phomornena Universif 
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are- early specimens of his Natural HiHary, and exhibit the 
first tentative applications of the new method. 

The third great division of the philosophical works con- 
sists of treatises on subjects connected with the InMauratio^ 
but not forming part of it. It is not necessary to charac- 
terise these at any length. The most interesting, and in 
many respects the moat remarkable, is tlie philosophic 
romance, the New Atlanth^ a description of an ideal state 
in which the principles of tlie new philosophy are carried 
out by political machinery, and under state guidance, and 
where many of the results contemplated by Bacon are in 
imagination attained. The work was to have been com- 
pleted by the addition of a second part, treating of the 
laws of a model commonwealth, whicli was never written. 
Another important tract is the De Pnncipiu aU/ue Origini- 
bus secundmii Fahulas Cupidinu et Coeli^ where, under 
the disguise of two old mythological stories, ho (in the 
manner of the Sapientia Veterum) finds the deepest truths 
concealed. The tract is unusually interesting, for in it ho 
discusses at some length the limits of science, the origin of 
tilings, and the nature of primitive matter, giving at the 
same time full notices of Democritus among the ancient 
philosophers and of Telcsius among the modern. Deserv- 
ing of attention are also the Cogitationes de Natura Per^tvi, 
probably written early, perhajis in 1605, and the treatise 
on the theory of the tides, I)e Fluxu et Rejituxu Maris^ 
written probably about 1616. 

The pliilo.sophical works which form partofthe/w«<rtM7-a^io 
must of course be classed according to the positions which 
they respectively hold in that schemo of the sciences. 
Before entering on an account of Bacon’s ol ject and 
method, it is necessary to give the general outline of his 
arrangement. 

The great work, the reorganisation of the sciences, and 
the restoration of man to that command over nature which 
ho had lost by the fall, consisted in its final form of six 
divisions. 

I. Pariitioyiesi Sclent larumy a survey of the sciences, 
either such as then existed or such as required to be con- 
structed afresh — in fact, an inventory of all the ]K)sses.sions 
of the human mind. The famous classification ^ on which 
this survey proceeds is based upon an analysis of the 
faculties and objects of human knowledge. Tliis division 
is represented by the De Augmentu Scientiarum. 

II. InierpreUii/U) Naturae — After the survey of all that 
has yet been done in the way of discovery or invention, 
comes the new method, by which the mind of man is to be 
trained and directed in its progress tow^ards the renovation 
of science. This division is represented, though only 
imperfectly, by the Novum Organum^ particularly book ii. 

III. Ilistoria Naturalis et Experimentalu, — The new 
method is valueless, because inapplicable, unless it be sup- 
plied with materials duly collected and presented — in fact, 
unless there be formed a competent natural history of the 
Phwnomena TJniverd, A short introductory sketch of the 
requisites of such a natural history, which, according to 
Bacon, is essential, necessary, the haufi totius negotii^ is 
given in the tract Parasceve, appended to the Nommi 
Organum, The principal works intended to form portions 
of the history, and either published by himself or left in 
manuscript, are Historia VentorumjHutoria Vitxv. et Mortis^ 
Historia Demi et liari^ and the extensive collection of 
facts and observations entitled Sylva Sylvarum, 

IV. Scala Intellectus, — It might have been sui)[>osed 
that the new philosophy could now bo inaugurated. 


^ As is well known, the division of tlio sciences adopted in tlu5 great 
French Encydop^die was founded upon this classification of Bacon’s, 
See Diderot’s Prospectus {QSuvres^ iii.) and D’Alembert’s IHsamrs 
{(EuvreSy i.) The scheme should be compare<l with later ftttemi)ts of 
the same nature by Ampi*re, Cournot, Comte, and H. Spencer. 


Materials had been supplied, along with a new method by 
which they were to be treated, and naturally the next step 
would be the finished result. But for practical purposes 
Bacon interposed two divisions between the prelirainariesand 
the philosophy itself. The first was intended to consist of 
types or examples of investigations conducted by the new 
method, serviceable for keeping the whole process vividly 
before the mind, or, as the title indicates, such that the 
mind could run rapidly up and down the several steps or 
grades in the process. Of this division there seems to bo 
only one small fragment, the Fiium. Lahyrinthi^ consisting 
of but two or three pages. 

V. Prodromi^ forerunners of the new |ihilos()|ihy. This 
part, strictly speaking, is quite extraneous to the general 
design. According to the Disirihutio Operis^^ it was to 
contain certain speculations of Bacon’s own, not formed by 
the new method, but by the unassisted use of his under- 
standing. These, therefore, form temporary or uncertain 
anticipations of the new philosophy. There is extant a 
short preface to this division of the work, and according 
to Mr Spedding, some of the miscellaneous treatises, such 
as De Principiu^ De Flux-u et Refluxu, Cogitationes de 
Natura Reryim^ may probably have been intended to bo 
included under this head. This supposition receives some 
support from the manner in which the fifth part is spoken 
of in the Novum Organum^ i. 116. 

VI. The new idiilosophy, which is the work of future 
ages, and the re.sult of the new method. 

Bacon’s grand motive in his attempt to found the 
sciences anevr was the intense conviction that the knowledge 
man possessed w^as of little service to him. ** The know- 
ledge whereof the world is now possessed, especially that 
of nature, extendeth not to njagnitude and certainty of 
wx)rks.” ^ Man’s sovereignty over nature, which is founded 
on knowledge alone, had been lost, and instead of the free 
relation between things and the human mind, there was 
nothing but vain notions and blind ex|)eriments. To 
restore the original commerce between man and nature, 
and to recover the imperium hominu, is the grand object 
of all science. The want of success which had hitherto 
attended efforts in the same direction had been due to 
many causes, but chiefly to the w^ant of appreciation of 
the nature of philosophy and its real aim. Philosophy is 
not the science of things divine and human ; it is not the 
search after truth. “I find that even those that have 
sought knowledge for itself, and not for benefit or ostenta- 
tion, or any practical enablement in the course of their 
life, have nevertheless propounded to themselves a wrong 
mark, namely, satisfaction (which men cull Truth) and not 
o])eration.” ^ “ Is there any such happiness as for a man’s 

mind to be raised above the confusion of things, where he 
may have the prospect of the order of nature and error 
of man ? But is this a view of delight only and not of 
discovery? of contentment and not of benefit? Shall 
he not as well discern the riches of nature’s warehouse 
as the beauty of her shop ? Is truth ever barren ? Shall 
he not be able thereby to produce w^orthy effects, and 
to endow the life of man with infinite commodities?”^ 
Philosophy is altogether practical ; it is of little matter 
to the fortunes of humanity what abstra(;t notions one 
may entertain concerning the nature and the principles of 
things.^ This truth, however, has never yet been recog- 
nised it has not yet been seen that the true aim of all 
science is “ to endow the condition and life of man with 


2 Sco also “ Letter to Fiilgentio,” Letters and Lif*% vii. 533 
® FiL Lab, ; Cog. et Visa^ i. ; cf. Pref. to Ins. Mag. 

* Val. Ter., 232 ; cf, N, 0., i. 124. 

« Letters, i. 123. ® F. 0., i. IIC. 

’ Fit, Lab., 6 ; <f. F 0., i. 81 ; Vat. Ter. ( iii. 235) ; Advanet’ 
ment, b. i. ( Works, iii. 294). 
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new powers or works,” ^ or “ to extend more widely the 
limits of the |)ower and greatness of man.” * Nevertheless, 
it is not to be imagined that by this being proposed as the 
great objeet of search there is thereby excluded all that has 
hitherto been looked U|>on as the higher aims of human life, 
such as the contemplation of truth. Not so, but by follow- 
ing the new aim we shall also arrive at a true knowledge of 
the universe in which we are, for without knowledge there 
is no power ; truth and utility arc in ultimate aspect the 
same ; works themselves are of greater value as pledges 
of truth than as contributing to the comforts of life.”® 
Such was the conception of ])lnloHO])hy with which Bacon 
started, and in which ho felt himself to be thoroughly 
original. As his object was new and hitherto unproposed, . 
so the method he intended to employ was different from 
all modes of investigation hitherto attempted. “ It would 
be,” as ho says, “an unsound fancy and self-contradictory, 
to ex[)ect that tilings which have never yet been done can 
be done except by means which liavo never yet been 
tried.””* There were many obstacles in liis way, and he 
seems always to have felt that the first part of the new 
scheme must be a dedruem^ a destructive criticism of 
all other methods. Opjiosition was to be expected, not 
only from previous philosophies, but es[)ccially from the 
human mind itself. In the first place, natural antagonism 
might be looked for from the two opposed sects, the one of 
whom, in despair of knowledge, maintained that all science 
was impossibhi ; while the otlicr, resting on authority and on 
the learning that had been lianded down from the Greeks, 
declared that science was already completely known, and 
consequently devoted their energies to methodising and 
elaborating it. Secondly, within the domain of science 
itself, properly so called, there were two “ kinds of rovers” 
who must be dismissed. Tlie first were the sjioeulative or 
logical philosopliers, who construe the universe 
ho7niniHy and not arwlot/ia rmmdly who fashion nature 
according to preconceived ideas, and who employ in their 
investigations syllogism and abstract reasoning. The 
second class, who were equally offensive, consisted of those 
who jjraotised blind e\j)erionce, which is mere groping in 
the dark (vaf/a experieniut mera palpaiio cs/), who occa- 
sionally hit u]>on good works or inventions, wliicli, like 
Atalanta’s ap[)les, distracted tliem from further steady and 
gradual progress towards universal truth. In place of 
these straggling efforts of the unassisted human mind, a 
graduated system of lielps was to be snj)plied, by the use 
of which the mind, when i)lacecl on the right road, would 
proceed with unerring and mechanical certainty to the 
invention of new arts and sciences. 

Such were to be the peculiar functions of the new 
method, though it has not definitely appeared what that 
method was, or to what olqects it could be applied. But, 
before proceeding to unfold his method, Bacon found it 
necessary to enter in considerable detail upon the general 
subject of the obstacles to progress, and devoted nearly 
the whole of the first book of the Organum to the ex- 
amination of them. This discussion, though strictly speak- 
ing extraneous to the scheme, has always been looked upon 
as a most important part of his philoso])hy, and his name 
is perhaps as much associated with the doctrine of Idola 
as with the theory of induction or the classification of the 
aciencea. 

The doctrine of the kinds of fallacies or general classes of 
errors into which the human mind is ]irone to fall, appears ’ 
in many of the works written before the Novum Organum^ 
and the treatment of them varies in some respects. The 
classification jn*the Organum, however, not only has the 

* ni Lah,, 5 ; cf, N, 0., i. 81 ; Val, Ter. ( Vror/w, iii. 222, 233) ; 

AtlnnHs ( W&rka, iii. 160). 

* If. 0., i. 110. > Ibid., 1. 121. Ibid., i. 0. 


author’s sanction, but haa received the stamp of historical 
acceptation ; and comparison of the earlier notices, though 
a point of literary interest, has no important philosophic 
bearing. The Idola,^ false notions of things, or erroneous 
ways of looking at nature, are of four kinds: the first 
two innate, pertaining to the very nature of the mind and 
not to be eradicated ; the third creeping insensibly into 
men’s minds, and hence in a sense innate and inseparable ; 
the fourth imposed from without. The first kind are the 
Idola> IVibuHf fallacies incident to humanity or the race in 
general. Of these, the most prominent are — the prone- 
ness of the mind to suppose in nature greater order and 
regularity than there actually is ; the tendency to support 
a preconceived opinion by affirmative instances, neglecting 
or throwing out of account all negative or opposed cases ; 
and the tendency to generalise from few observations, or 
to give reality to mere abstractions, figments of the mind. 
Manifold errors also result from the weakness of the 
senses, which affords scope for mere conjecture; from the in- 
fluence exercised over the understanding by the willand pas- 
sions; from the restless desire of the mind to penetrate to the 
ultimate principles of things ; and from the belief that 
“man is the measure of the universe,” whereas, in truth, 
the world is received by us in a distorted and erroneous 
manner. The second kind are the Idola Specus^ idols 
of the cave, or errors incident to the peculiar mental or 
bodily constitution of each individual, for according to 
the state of the individual’s mind is his view of things. 
Errors of this class are innumerable, because there are 
numberless varieties of disposition ; but some very promi- 
nent specimens can be indicated. Such are the ten- 
dency to make all things subservient to, or take the colour 
of some favourite subject, the extreme fondness and rever- 
ence either for what is ancient or for what is modern, and 
excess in noting cither differences or resemblances amongst 
things. A j>ractical rule for avoiding these is also given : 
‘4n general let every student of nature take this as a rule, 
that whatever his mind seizes and dwells upon with par- 
ticular satisfaction is to be held in sus])icion.”® The third 
class are the Idola Foriy idols of the market-place, t.e.y 
errors arising from the influence exercised over the mind 
by mere words. This, according to Bacon, is the most 
troublesome kind of error, and has been especially fatal 
in philosophy. For words introduce a fallacious mode of 
looking at things in two ways : first, there arc some words 
that are really merely names for non-existent things, 
which are yet supposed to exist simply because they have 
received a name ; secondly, there are names hastily and 
unskilfully abstracted from a few objects and applied reck- 
lessly to all that has the faintest analogy with these 
objects, thus causing the grossest confusion. The fourth 
and last class are tlie Idola Theatriy idols of the theatre, 
i,e.y fallacious modes of thinking resulting from received 
systems of philosophy, and from erroneous methods of 
demonstration. The criticism of the demonstrations is 
introduced later in close connection with Bacon’s new 
method ; they are the rival modes of procedure, to which 
his own is definitely opposed. The philosophies which 
are “redargued” are divided into three classes, the 
sophistical, of which the best example is Aristotle, who 
forces nature into his abstract schemata and thinks to ex- 


® The word Idolon is manifestly liorrowed from Plato. It is used 
twice in connection with the Platonic Ideas (N, (>., i. 23, 124), and is con- 
trasted with them as the false appearance. The with Plato 

is the tleeting, transient image of the real thing, and the passage 
evidently referred to by Bacon is that in the Rep. vii. 616 A. 

TTpwTov fih tAs (TKicii Av KaOopifiijy Kal ptrb. rovro h rots USoLcri 
rd re tQp dvOpthiruv Kal rd rCju AWtov efdcuXa, {tarepop Si dvrd. ” It 
is explained well in the Advancement, bk. i. ( WorkSf lil. 287). 

« iV. 0., i. 68. 
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plain by definitiong j the empirical, which from few and 
limited experiments leaps at once to general conclusions ; 
and the superstitious, which corrupts philosophy by the 
introduction of poetical and theological notions. 

Such are the general causes of the errors that infest the 
human mind ; by their exposure the way is cleared for the 
introduction of the new method. The nature of this method 
cannot be understood until it is exactly seen to what it is 
to be applied. What idea had Bacon of science, and how 
is his method connected with it ? Now, the science^ which 
was 8i)ecially and invariably contemplated by him was 
Natural Pliilosophy, the great mother of all the sciences ; 
it was to him the type of scientific knowledge, and its 
method was the method of all true science. To discover 
exactly the characteristics and the object of natural philo- 
sophy it is necessary to examine the place it holds in 
the general scheme furnished in the Advamement or De 
Awjmtntis, All human knowledge, it is there laid down, 
may be referred to man’s memory, or imagination, or 
reason. In the first, the bare facts presented to sense are 
collected and stored up ; the exposition of them is History, 
which is either natural or civil. In the second, the mate- 
rials of sense are separated or divided in ways not cor- 
responding to nature but after the mind’s own pleasure, 
and the result is Poesy or feigned history. In the third, 
the materials are worked Uj) after the model or pattern of 
nature, though we are prone to err in the progress from 
sense to reason ; the result is Philosophy, which is con- 
cerned either with God, with nature, or with man, the second 
being the most important. Natural philosophy is again 
divided into speculative or theoretical, and operative or 
practical, according as the end is contemplation or works. 
Speculative or tlieorotical natural philoso])by has to deal 
with natural substances and qualities, and is subdivided 
into physics and metaphysics. Physics inquires into the 
efficient and material causes of things ; metaphysics, into 
the formal and final causes. The prineijjal objects of 
jdiysics are concrete substances, or abstract though 
physical qualities. The research into abstract qualities, 
the fundamental problem of physic.s, comes near to the 
metaphysical study of fonm, which indeed (lifters from 
the first only in being more general, and in having as its 
result a form strictly so called, i.e., a nature or quality 
which is a limitation or specific manifestation of some 
higher and better known genus. Natural philosofdiy is, 
therefore, in ultinmte resort the study of forms, and, conse- 
quently, the fundamental problem of [jhilosophy in general 
is the discovery of these /orwis. 

“ On a given body to generate or Huperinduocs a new nature or 
natures, is the work and aim of human ])ower. . . . Of a given 
nature to discover the form or true sjiecilic dilference, or nature- 
engendering nature {natara natumns) or source of emanation (for 
these are tlie terms whicdi are nearest to a description of the thing), 
is the work and aim. of human knowledge.”'*^ 

The questions, then, whose answers give the key to the 
whole Baconian philosophy, may be put briefly thus — 
What are forms ? and how is it that knowledge of them 
solves both the theoretical and the practical problem of 
science ? Bacon himself, as may be seen from the passage 
quoted above, finds great difficulty in giving an adequate 
and exact definition of what he means by a form. As a 
general des<3ription, the following passage from the Novum 
Organum, ii. 4, may bo cited : — 

“The form of a nature is such that given the form the nature 
infallibly follows. . . . Again, the form is such that if it be taken 
away the nature infallibly vanishes. . . . Lastly, the true form is 
such that it deduces the given nature from some source of being 
which is inherent in more natures, and which is better known in 
the natural order of things than the form itself.”^ 

^ N O., i. 79, 80, 98, 108. » lhid ~, ii. l. 

® This better known in Uts order qf naiwrt is nowhere satisfactorily 
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From this it would appear that, since by a nature is 
meant some sensible quality, superinduced upon, or j)Os- 
seased by, a body, so by a form we are to understand the 
cause of that nature, which cause is itself a determinate 
case or manifestation of some general or abstract quality 
inherent in a greater number of objects. But all these are 
mostly marks by which a form may bo recognised, and do 
not explain what the form really is. A further definition 
is accordingly attempted in Aph. 13 : — 

“The form of a thing is the very thing itself, and the thing 
dilfers from the form no otherwise than as the apparent difters from 
the real, or the o.xteriial from the internal, or the tiling in reference 
to the man from the tiling in reference to tha universe.” 

This throws a new light on the question, and from it 
the inference at once follows, that the forms are the per- 
manent causes or substances underlying all visible pheno- 
mena, which are merely manifestations of their activity. 
Are the forms, then, forces? At times it seems as if 
Bacon had apjiroxi mated to this view of the nature of 
things, for in several passages he identifies forms with laws 
of activity. Thus, he says — 

“When 1 s})eak of forms I mean nothing more than those laws 
and determinations of absolute actuality which jjovcni and con- 
stitute any Hiinple nature, as heat, light, weight, in every kind of 
matter and Hubject that is susceptible of them. Thus tlie form of 
iieat or the form of light is the same thing as tlie law of h(?at or 
the law' of light.”* “Matter rather than forms should be tlie object 
of our attention, its coiitignratiuiis ajid (dniiigi s of coiifiguration, 
and simple action, and law of action or mol ion ; for forms are fig- 
ments of the huniJin mind, unless you will call those law s of action 
forms.”® “Forms or true diirerenccs of things, which are in fact 
laws of pure act.” “ “ For though in nature iiotlib g really exists 

besides individual bodies, performing pure individual acts accord- 
ing to a tixcil law’, yet in pbilosopliy this very law', and the in- 
vestigation, discovery, and (explanation of it, is the foundation as 
well of kiiow'ledge as of operation. And it is this law, with its 
clauses, that I mean wlieii 1 speak of forms.” ^ 

Several important conclusions may be drawn from tlicse 
passages. In the first place, it is evident that Bacon, like 
the Atomical S(dK)ol, of whom he higlily approved, had a clear 
perception and a firm grasp of the physical character of 
natural firincijdes ; hia forms are no ideas or abstractions, 
but highly general physical properties. Further, it is 
hinted that these general qualities may be looked upon as 
the modes of action of simple bodies. This fruitful con- 
ception, how'cver, Bacon does not work out; and thougli 
he uses the word cause, and identifies form xvith formal 
cause, yet it is perfectly apparent that the modern notions 
of cause as dynamical, and of nature as in a process of flow 
or development, are foreign to him, and that in his view 
of the ultimate problem of science, cause meant caum 
immanens, or underlying substance, effects were not con- 
sequents but manifestations, and nature was regarded 
in a purely statical aspect. That this is so appears even 
more clearly when we examine his general conception 
of the unity, gradation, and function of the sciences. 
That the sciences are organically connected is a thought 
common to him and to his distinguished predecessor Roger 
Bacon. “ I that hold it for a great im])edinient towards 
the advancement and further invention of knowledge, that 
particular arts and sciences have been disincorporated from 
general knowdedge, do not understand one and the same 
thing which Cicero’s discourse and the note and conceit of 
the Grecians in their word circle learning do intend. For 
I mean not that use which one science hath of another for 
ornament or help in practice ; but I mean it directly of 
that use by way of supply of light and information, which 
the particulars and instances of one science do yield and 
present for the framing or correcting of the axioms of an- 

cxplained by Bacon. Like liis clnssilioation of feuseB, and in some 
degree his notion of form itself, it comes from Aristotle. See An. 
Post., 71, h 33 ; Topic, 141, h T. ; Eih. Nic., 1096, a 30. 

* N. 0., ii. 17. ® Ibid., i. 51. « Ibid., i. 75. ^ Ibid., ii. 2. 
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Other science in their very truth and notion.*'^ In accord- 
ance with this, Bacon placed at the basis of the particular 
sciences which treat of God, nature, and man, one funda- 
mental doctrine, the Prinia Philomphia^ or first philosophy, 
the function of which was to display the unity of nature 
by connecting into one body of trutli such of the highest 
iixioins of the subordinate sciences as were not special to 
one science, but common to several.^ This first philosophy 
had also to investigate what arc called the adventitious or 
transcendental conditions of essences, such as Much, Little, 
Like, Unlike, Possible, Imj>ossiblc, Being, Nothing, the logi- 
cal discussion of which certainly belonged rather to the 
laws of reasoning than to the existence of things, but the 
physicalor real treatnientof whicli might be exiiected toyield 
answers to such questions as, Why certain suVistances are 
numerous, others scarce 1 or why, if like attracts like, iron 
does not attract iron? Following this summary philosophy 
come the sciences ])roj)cr, rising like a pyramid in succes- 
sive stages, the lowest floor being occupied by natural 
history or experience, the second by physics, the third, 
which is next the peak of unity, by metaphysics.^ The 
knowledge of the j)cak, or of the one law which binds 
nature together, is perhaps denied to man. Of the sciences, 
physics, as has been already seen, deals with the efficient 
and material, v’.c., with the variable and transient, causes of 
things. But its inquiries may be directed either towards 
concrete bodies or towards abstract qualities. The first 
kind of investigation rises little above mere natural history; 
but tlie other is more important, and paves the way for 
metaphysics. It handles the configurations and the aj^petites 
or motions of matter. The configurations, or inner struc- 
tures of bodies, include dense, rare, heavy, light, hot, cold, 
ikc., in fact, wliat are elsewhere called simple natures. 
Motions^ are either simple or comi)Ound, the latter being 
tlie sum of a number of the former. In jdiysics, however, 
these matters are treated oidy as regards their material or 
elficient causes, and the result of inquiry into any one case 
gives no general rule, but only facilitates invention in some 
similar instance. Metai)hysi(!s, on the other hand, treats 
of the formal or final cause ^ of these same substances and 
qualities, and results in a general rule. With regard to 
forms, the investigation may be directed either towards 
concrete bodies or towards qualities. But the forma of 
substances “ arc so ])erplexed and conqilicated, that it 
is cither vain to inquire into them at all, or such in- 
quiry as is ]>ossible should be j)ut off for a time, and not 
entered upon till forms of a more simple nature have been 
rightly investigated and discussed.”*^ “ To inquire into 
the form of a lion, of an oak, of gold, nay, even of water or 
air, is a vain jmrsuit ; but to imjuire the/om of dense, 
rare, hot, cold, &c., as well configurations as motions, which 
in treating of ])hysic 1 have in great part enumerated (I 
call them forms of the first class), and which (like the 

* Term.iHu.% iii. ‘2‘2S-‘29. 

N. 0., ii. 27. Hac'oii iiowliere etiters upon llio (jnentious of 
liow «uch a stneiice is to be constructed, and how it can be expected to 
possess an iinlcpendent iuetho<l while it reinains the inero receptacle 
for the generalisations of the several sciences, and consequently has a 
content which varies with their i)rogress. Jlis whole conception of 
Prima Philosophia should l)e cornpare«l with siich a inodorn work us 
the First Principles of Herbert Spencer. 

* It is to b;! notictai that this scale of nature corres}»onds with the 
scale of ascending axioms. 

* Cf. also, for motions, K. 0., ii. 48. 

^ The knowledge of final causes does not lead to works, and the con- 
sideration of them must be rigijlly excliuled from physics. Yet there 
is no opposition beiwtien jthysical and final causes ; in ultimate resort 
the mind is compelled to think the universe as the >vork of reason, to 
refer facts to God and Providemje. The idea of final cause is also 
fruitful in sciences ^♦•lich have to do with human action. {Cf. De Aug.^ 
iii. cc. 4, 6 ; Nov, Org.^ i. 48, ii. 2.) 

* J)e Aug,^ iii. ^ In the Advana'ment {Wtyrks^ iii. 355) it is 
distinctly said that they are not to bo inquired into. One cun hardly 
see how the Baconian method could have applied to concrete substances. 


letters of the ali>habet) are not many, and yet make up 
and sustain the essences and forms of all substances — 
this, I say, it is which I am attempting, and which con- 
stitutes and defines that part of metaphysic of which we 
are now inquiring. Physics inquires into the same 
qualities, but does not push its investigations into ultimate 
reality or reach the more general causes. We thus at last 
attain a definite conclusion with regard to forms, and it 
appears clear that in Bacon’s belief the true function of 
science was the search for a few fundamental physical 
qualities, highly abstract and general, the combinations of 
which give rise to the simi>le natures and complex pheno- 
mena around us. His general conception of the universe 
may therefore be called mechanical or statical ; the cause 
of each phenomenon i.s supposed to be actually contained 
in the phenomenon itself, and by a sufficiently accurate 
process could be sifted out and brought to light. As soon 
as the causes arc known man regains his power over nature, 
for “whosoever knows any form, knows also the utmost 
possibility of sui)erinducing that nature upon every variety 
of matter, and so is less restrained and tied in operation 
either to the basis of the matter or to the condition of the 
efficients.”^ 

Nature thus presented itself to Bacon’s mind as a huge 
congeries of phenomena, the manifestations of some simple 
and primitive qualities, whicli were hid from us by the 
complexity of the things themselves. The world w^as a 
vast labyrinth, amid tlie windings of which we require 
some clue or thread w’hereby we may track our way to 
knowledge and thence to power. This thread, the Jilum 
lahyrintldy is the new method of induction. But, as has 
been freciuently pointed out, the new method could not 
be applied until facts had i)een observed and collected. 
This is an indispensable preliminary. “Man, the servant 
and interi)reter of nature, can do and understand so 
much, and so much only, as he has observed in fact or 
in thought of the course of nature ; beyond this he 
neither knows anything nor can do anything.” The pro- 
j) 08 ition that our knowledge of nature necessarily begins 
with observation and experience, is common to Bacon and 
many contemporary reformers of science, but he laid pecu- 
liar stress upon it, and gave it a new ineaning. What he 
really meant by observation was a competent natural 
history or collection of fa(;ts. “ The firm foundations of 
a ]mrer natural philosophy are laid in natural history.” ^ 
“First of all we must prej)are a natural and expeHmental 
hutory^ sufficient and good ; and this is the foundation of 
all.”^ The senses and the memory, which collect and 
store up facts, must be assisted ; there must be a nimistra- 
ti(m of the senses and another of the memory. For not 
only are instances required, but these must be arranged in 
such a manner as not to distract or confuse the mind, i>., 
tables and arrangements of instances must be constructed. 
In the preliminary collection the greatest care must be 
taken that the mind bo absolutely free from preconceived 
ideas ; nature is only to be conquered by obedience ; man 
must be merely receptive. “ All depends on keeping the 
eye steadily fixed upon the facts of nature, and so receiv- 
ing their images simply as they are ; for God forbid that 
we should give out a dream of our own imagination for a 
})attern of the world ; rather may He graciously grant to us 
to WTite an apocalypse or true vision of the footsteps of the 
Creator imprinted on his creatures.” Concealed among 
the facts j)resented to sense are the causes or forms, and 

^ Thus the last step in the theoretical analysis gives the first means 
for the practical operation. Uf. Aristotle, JCth. Nic.^ iii. 8, 12, 
i(rx<iTov 4v rj} dvd\6(TH vpujrov tlvdi cV ry yeslffei.'* ('/. also iNov, 
Org.f i. 103. 

* Cogitations {Wwks^ iii. 187). ® 0., ii. 10. 

Prt^f. to Inaiaxir, Clf, Valerius Term, ( Works^ iii. 224), and N. 0., 
i. C8, 124. 
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the problem therefore is so to analyse experience,^ so to 
break it up into pieces, that we shall with certainty and 
mechanical ease arrive at a true conclusion. This process, 
which forms the essence of the new method, may in its 
entirety, as a ministration to the reason, be called a logic ; 
but it differs widely from the ordinary or school logic in 
<3nd, method, and form. Its aim is to acquire command 
over nature by knowledge, and to invent new arts, whereas 
the old logic strove only after dialectic victories and the 
discovery of new arguments. In method the difference is 
even more fundamental. Hitherto the mode of demonstra- 
tion had been by the syllogism ; but the syllogism is, in 
many respects, an incompetent w'eapon. It is compelled 
to accept its first i)rinciples on trust from the science in 
which it is employed ; it cannot co])e with the subtlety of 
nature ; and it is radically vitiated by being founded on 
hastily and inaccurately abstracted notions of things. 
For a syllogism consists of propositions, propositions of 
words, and words are the symbols of notions. Now the 
first step in accurate progress from sense to reason, or true 
philosophy, is to frame a bona noiio or accurate conception 
of the thing ; but the received logic never does this. It 
flies off at once from experience and particulars to the 
highest and most general propositions, and from these de- 
scends, by the use of middle terms, to axioms of lower 
generality. Such a mode of procedure may be called 
anticipatio naturae (for in it reason is allowed to pre- 
scribe to things), and is opposed to the true method, the 
hilei'jyretatio natures, in whicli reason follows and obeys 
nature, discovering her secrets by obedience and submis- 
sion to rule. Lastly, the very form of induction that 
has been used by logicians in the collection of their in- 
stances is a weak and useless thing. It is a mere enume- 
ration of a few known facts, makes no use of exclusions 
or rejections, concludes precariously, and is always liable 
to be overthrown by a negative instance. ^ In radical 
opposition to this method the Baconian induction begins 
by supplying helps and guides to the senses, whose un- 
assisted information could not be relied on. Notions ^vero 
formed carefully, and not till after a certain process of 
induction was completed.^ The formation of axioms was 
to be carried on by a gradually ascending scale. “Then 
and only tlien may we hope well of the sciences, when in 
a just scale of ascent and by successive stej)s, not inter- 
rupted or broken, wo rise from particulars to leaser axioms ; 
and then to middle axioms, one above the other ; and la.st 
of all to the most general.” ^ Finally the very form of 
induction itself must be new. “ The induction which is to 
be available for tlie discovery and demonstration of sciences 
and arts must analyse nature by proper rejections and 
exclusions ; and then, after a sufficient number of negatives, 
come to a conclusion on the affirmative instances, which 
has not yet been done, or even attempted, save only by 
Plato. . . . And this induction must boused not only to 

^ Pref. to hist. 

Bacon’M suiurnary is valuable. “ 1 u tlio whole of the process which 
leads from the senses and objects to axioms and conclusions, the de- 
monstrations which we use are deceptive and incompetent. The ])roccs8 
•consists of lour jmrts, and has as many faults. In the first jdace, the 
impressions of the sense itself are faulty, for tlie sense both fails us 
and deceives us. But its shortcomiugH are to be suj)j)lied and its de- 
ceptions to be corrected. Secondly, notions are all drawn from the 
impressions of the sense, and are indefinite and confused, whereas they 
■should be definite and distinctly bounded. Tliirdly, the induction is 
amiss which infers the principles of sciences by simjde enumeration, 
and does not, as it ouglit, employ exclusions and solutions (or separa- 
tions) of nature. Lastly, that method of discovery and proof accord- 
ing to which the most general principles are first established, and then 
intermediate axioms are tried an<l proved by them, is the parent of 
error and the curse of all science. AT. O., i. 69.) 

* iV: 0., i. 106. 4 i. 104 ; qf. i. 19 26. 

This extract gives an answer to the objection sometimes raised that 
Bacon is not original in his theory of induction. He certainly admits 


discover axioms, but also in the formation of notions.”^ 
This view of the function of exclusion is closely connected 
with Bacon’s doctrine of forms, and is in fact dependent 
upon that theory. But induction is neither the whole of 
the new method, nor is it applicable to forms only. There 
are two other grand objects of inquiry : the one, the trans- 
formation of concrete bodies ; the other, the investigation 
of the latent powers and the latent schematism or configu- 
ration. With regard to the first, in ultimate result it 
depends upon the theory of forms ; for whenever the com- 
pound body can be regarded as the sum of certain simple 
natures, then our knowledge of the forms of these natures 
gives us the power of superinducing a new nature on the 
concrete body. As regards the latent process which goes 
on in all cases of generation and continuous development or 
motion, we examine carefully, and by quantitative measure- 
ments, the gradual growth and change from the first ele- 
ments to the completed thing. The same kind of investi- 
gation may bo extended to many cases of natural motion, 
such as voluntary action or nutrition ; and though inquiry 
is here directed towards concrete bodies, and does not 
therefore fpenetrate so deeply into reality as in research for 
forms, yet great results may be looked for with more con- 
fidence. It is to be regretted that Bacon did not complete 
this portion of his work, in which for the first time he 
approaches modern conceptions of change. The latent 
configuration or inward structure of the j^arts of a body 
must be known before we can hope to superinduce a new 
nature ui)on it. This can only be discovered by analysis, 
which will disclose the ultimate constituents (natural 
j)articles, not atoms) of bodies, and lead back the discussion 
to forms or simple natures, whereby alone can true light 
be thrown on these obscure questions. Thus, in all cases, 
scientific explanation depends upon knowledge of forms ; 
all phenomena or secondary qualities are accounted for by 
being referred to the primary (pialities of matter. 

The several stejjs in the inductive investigation of the 
form of any nature flow readily from the definition of the 
form itself. For that is always and necessarily present when 
the nature is present, absent when it is absent, decreases and 
increases according as the nature decreases and increases. 
It is therefore requisite for the inquiry to have before us 
instances in which the nature is present. The list of these is 
called the table of Essence and l^rcsence. Secondly, we must 
have instances in which the nature is absent ; only as such 
cases might be infinite, attention should be limited to such 
of them as are most akin to the instances of presence.^ The 
list in this case is called table of Ahmice in Froximity. 
Tliirdly, we must have a number of instances in which the 
nature is present in different degrees, either increasing or 
decreasing in the same subject, or variously present in dif- 
ferent subjects. This is the table of Degrees or of Coni- 
parison. After the formation of these tables, we proceed 
to apply what is perhaps the most valuable part of the 


that Plato hoa used a method somewhat akin to his owu ; but it has 
trequeutly been contended tliat bis induction is nothing more tlian the 
iwdy(»fyrj of Aristotle (see Kthiiusat’s Baam, dc., pp. 310 215, and for 
a criticisin, Waddington, Kasaisde Logiqut^ p. 261, sqq.) This seems 
a mistake. Bacon did not understand by induction the argument from 
])articulars to a general proposition ; he looked upon the exclusion and 
riqection, or upon eliinination^ as the essence of indiudion. To this 
process he was led by bis doctrine of forms, of which it i.s the neces- 
sary consequence ; it is the infallible result of bis view of science and 
its problem, and is as original as that is. Whoever accepts Bacon’s 
doctrine of cause must accept at the same time bis theory of the way 
in which the cause may be sifted out from among the phenomena. It 
is evident that the Socratic search for the essence by an analysis of 
instances — an induction ending in a dellultion — ifLt a strong resem- 
blance to the Baconian inductive method. 

® N. 0., i. 106. 

^ That is to say, differing in nothing save the absence of the nature 
under investigation. 
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Baconian method, and that in which the author took most 
pride, the process of exclusion or rejection. This elimina- 
tion of the non-essential, grounded on the fundamental 
propositions with regard to forms, is the most important of 
Bacon’s contributions to the logic of induction, and that in 
which, as he repeatedly says, his method differs from all 
previous philo 80 i)hios. It is evident that if the tables were 
complete, and our notions of the resj>octivo phenomena 
clear, the process of exclusion would be a merely mechanical 
counting oaf, and would infalUhIg lead to the detection of 
the cause or form. But it is just as evident that these 
conditions can never bo adecjuately fulfilled. Bacon saw 
that his method was iin))racticable (though he seems to 
have thought the dilliculties not insuperable), and therefore 
set to work to devise new helps, iulminicMla. These he 
enumerates \\\\\,,Apk. 21 Prerogative Jmtances, Sxipitorts 
of Imiuction, P(H.if cation of Induction^ Varying the Inves- 
tigation according to the Nature of the Subject^ Prerogaiim 
Natures, Limits of Investigation, Application to Practice, 
Preparations for Investigation, the A scending and Descend- 
ing Scale of Arionis, The remainder of the Organum is 
devoted to a consideration of the twenty-seven classes of 
Prerogative Instances, and, though it contains much that is 
both luminous and helpful, it adds little to our knowledge of 
what constitutes the Baconian method. On the other heads 
we have l)ut a few scattered hints. But although the rigorous 
requirements of science could only be fulfilled by the employ- 
ment of all these means, yet in their absence it was permis- 
sible to draw from the tables and the exclusion an hypotheti- 
cal conclusion, the truth of which might be verified by the 
use of the otlier processes ; such an hypothesis is called 
fantastically the First Vintage ( Vindemiatio). The induc- 
tive method, so far as exhibited in the Organum, is exem- 
plified by an investigation into the nature of heat. 

Such was the method devised by Bacon, and to which 
he ascribed the qualities of absolute certainty and mechanical 
simplicity. But even supposing that this method were 
accurate and completely unfolded, it is evident that it could 
only be made applicable and produce fruit when the pheno- 
mena of the universe have been very completely tabulated 
and arranged. In this demand for a complete natural 
history. Bacon also felt that he w'as original, and he was 
deeply im|)ressed with the necessity for it;^ in fact, he 
seems occasionally to place an even higher value upon it 
than upon his Organum, Thus, in the preface to his series 
of works forming the third part of the Instauratio, he says : 
“ It comes, therefore, to this, that my Organum, even if it 
were completed, would not without the Natural History 
much advance the Instauration of the Sciences, whereas the 
Natural History without the Organum would advance it 
not a little.”*'^ But a complete natural history is evidently 
a thing impossible, and in fact a history can only be 
collected by attending to the reejuirements of the Organum, 
This w'as seen by Bacon, and what may be regarded as his 
final opinion on the question is given in the important 
letter to Baranzano : — “ With regard to the multitude of 
instances by wdiich men may be deterred from the attempt, 
here is my answer. First, what need to dissemble? 
Either store of instances must be procured, or the business 
must be given up. All other ways, liowever enticing, arc 
inqmssable. Secondly, the prerogatives of instances, and 
the mode of experimenting upon experiments of light 
(which I shall hereafter explain), will diminish the multi- 
tude of them very much. Thirdly, what matter, I ask, if 
the description of the instances should fill six times as 
many volumes as Pliny’s History f .... For the true 
# 


> Didrib, Op, ( Works, iv. 28) ; Parasceve {ibid., 251, 252, 265-256) ; 
JJtisorip. iihh. Intd., ch. 3. 

Wurks, u. 16 ; N. 0„ i. 130. 


natural history is to take nothing except instances, con- 
nections, observations, and canons.”^ The Organum and 
tlie History are thus correlative, and form the two equally 
necessary sides of a true philosophy ; by their union the 
new philosophy is produced. 

Two questions may be put to any doctrine which pro- 
fesses to effect a radical change in philosophy or science. 
Is it original? Is it valuable? With regard to the first, 
it has been already pointed out that Bacon’s induction or 
inductive method is distinctly his own, though it cannot 
and need not be maintained that the general spirit of his 
philosophy was entirely new. 

The value of the method is a separate and more difficult 
question. It has been assailed on the most opposite 
grounds. Macaulay, while admitting the accuracy of the 
process, denied its efficiency, on the ground that an opera- 
tion })erforrned naturally w^as not rendered more easy or 
efficacious by being subjected to analysis.** This objection 
is curious when confronted with Bacon’s reiterated asser- 
tion that the nahtral method pursued by the unassisted 
human rea.son is distinctly opposed to his ; and it is besides 
an argument that tells so strongly against many sciences, 
as to be comparatively worthless when applied to any one. 
There are, however, more formidable objections against the 
method. It has been j)ointed out,^ and with perfect 
justice, that science in its ju-ogress has not followed the 
Baconian method ; that no one discovery can be pointed to 
which can be definitely ascribed to the use of his rules, and 
thatmentho most celebrated for their scientific acquirements, 
while paying homage to the name of Bacon, jiractically sot 
at naught his most cherished precepts. The reason of this is 
not far to seek, and has been pointed out by logicians of the 
most diametrically opposed schools. The meclianical 
character both of the natural history and of tlie logical 
method applied to it, resulted necessarily from Bacon’s 
radically false conception of the nature of cause and of the 
causal relation. The whole logical or scientific problem is 
treated as if it were one of co-existcnco, to which in truth the 
method of exclusion is scarcely ai>plicable, and the assump- 
tion is constantly made that each phenomenon has one and 
only one cause. The inductive formation of axioms by a 
gradually ascending scale is a route which no science has 
ever followed, and by which no science could ever make 
progress. The true scientific procedure is by hypothesis 
followed up and tested by verification ; the most powerful 
instrument is the deductive method, which Bacon can 
hardly be said to have recognised. The [)Ower of framing 


^ Letters and Life, vii. 377. 

* Compare wliat Bacon says, N, 0,, i. 130. 

® Brewster, Life of Ne.wtmi, 1856 (see particularly vol. ii. 403, 405) ; 
I^assou, Veher Bacon von Verulam' s toiaseiischafUidie Principal, 1800 ; 
Liebig, Ueher Francis Bacon von Verulam, Ac., 1863 (a translation of 
the last appeared in Macmillati s Magazi'tic for July and August 
1863). Altliough Liebig points out how little science proceeds according 
to Bacon’s rules, yet hiso her criticisms seem of extremely little value. 
In a very oflensive and quite unjustifiable tone, which is severely 
commen od on by Bigwart and Fischer, he attacks the Baconian 
methods and its results. These results he claims to find iu the Sylva 
Bylvaruvi, entirely ignoring what Bacon himself has said of the nature 
of that work (A^. ()., i. ]\7 ; Hawley’s Pref. to the S, X), and 
thus putting a false inter] )retation on the experiments thete noted. 
It is not surprising that he should detect many Haws, but he never 
fails to exaggerate an error, and seems sometimes completely to miss 
the point of what Bocon says. (See particularly his remarks on S. S., 
33, 836.) The method he explains in such a way as to show^he has 
not a glimpse of its true nature. He brings against Bacon, of all men, 
the accusations of making induction start from the undetermined 
perception *4 of the senses, of using imagination, and of putting a quite 
arbitrary interprets tion on phenomena. He crowns his criticism by 
expounding what he considers to be the true scientific method- which, 
as has been pointed out by Fischer, is simply that Baconian doctrine 
against which his attack ought to have been directed. (See his account 
of the method, Ueber Bacon, 47-49 ; K. Fischer, Bacon, p. 499-502.) 

« Mill, Logic, ii. pp. 115, 116, 329, 330. 
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hypotheses points to another want in the Baconian doctrine. 
If that power form part of the true method, then the mind 
is not wholly passive or recipient ; it anticipates nature, and 
moulds the experience received by it in accordance with its 
own constructive ideas or conceptions ; and yet further, the 
minds of various investigators can never be reduced to the 
same dead mechanical level.^ There will still bo room for 
the scientific use of the imagination, and for the creative 
flashes of genius.^ 

If, then, Bacon himself made no contributions to science, 
if no discovery can be shown to be duo to the use of his 
rules, if his method be logically defective, and the prob- 
lem to which it was applied one from its nature in- 
capable of adequate solution, it may not unreasonably be 
asked, How has he come to be looked upon as the great 
leader in the reformation of modern science ? IIow is it 
that he shares with Descartes tlie honour of inaugurating 
modern philosophy ? To this the true answer seems to be, 
that Bacon owes his position not only to tlie general spirit 
of his philosophy, but to the manner in which he worked 
into a connected system the new mode of thinking, and to 
the incomparable power and eloquence with which he ex- 
pounded and enforced it. Like all epoch-making works, 
the Novum Orf/anum gave expression to ideas which were 
already beginning to be in the air. The time was rij)e for 
a great change ; scholasticism, long decaying, had begun 


1 Whowcll, PhU. vf hid. Sc., ii. 399, 402-3 ; Ellis, hit. to Bacon's 
Works, i. 39, G1 ; Brewster, Newton, ii. 404 ; Jcvoiis, Princ of Science, 
ii. 220. A severe judgment on Bacon’s method is given in Diihring’s 
able but one-sided Kritische Gesch. d. Phil. , in which the merits of 
Uoger Bacon are brought prominently forward. 

Although it must bo admitted that the Baconian method is fairly 
open to the above-mentioned objections, it is curious and sigidlieant 
that BfKJou was not thoroughly ignorant of them, but W'ith deliberate 
consciousness preferred Ids own method. We do not think, indeed, 
that the notioncs of which he speaks in any way correspond to wdiat 
Whewell and Ellis would call “conceptions or ideas furnished hy the 
mind of the thinker ; ” nor do we imagine that Bacon would have 
admitted these as necessary elements in the inductive process. But 
he was certainly not Ignorant of what may ho called a deductive 
method, and of a kind of hypothesis. This is clear from the use he 
makes of the Vindemiatio, from certain hints as to the testing of axioms, 
from his admission of the syllogism into physical reasoning, ami from 
what ho calls Kxperientia Literata. The function of the Vindemiatio 
has been already ])ointccl out ; with regard to axioms, he says [N. 0., 
i. lOG), “ In establi.shing axioms by this kind of induction, we must 
also examine and try whether the axiom so estaldishcd he framed to 
the measure of these particulars from which it is derived, or whether 
it bo larger or wider. And if it be larger and wider, we must observe 
whctlier, by indicating to* us now particulars, it confirm that wide- 
ness and largeness as by a collateral security, that we may not cither 
stick fast in things already known, or loosely grasp at shadows and 
abstract forms, not at things solid and realised in matter.” {€/. also 
the passage from Valerius Terminus, quoted in Ellis’s note on the 
above aphorisnu) Of the syllogism he says, “ I do not propose to give 
u)) the syllogisjn altogether, S. is inconijadeiit for the principal things 
rather than useless for the gciicnility. In the matlumialitts there is 
no reason why it should not be employed. It is tlie flux of matter 
and the inconstancy of the pliysical body which reijuires induction, 
that tliereby it may be fixed as it were, and allow the forinalion of 
notions well defined. In physics you wisely note, and therein 1 agree 
with you, that alter the notions of the first class and the axioms 
conecniing them have been by induction well made out ami delined, 
syllogism may bo applied safely ; only it must bo restrained from leap- 
ing at once to the most general notions, ami progress must be made 
through a fit suecossion of steps.” — (“ Letter to Baraiizano,” Letters 
a/wz Z//e, vii. 377.) And with this may be compared wdiat he says of 
mathematics (Aor. Org,, ii, 8 ; Parasceve, vii.) In his account of 
Acperwntia Literata. {IJe Aug. v. 2) he comes very near to the modern 
mode of experimental research. It is, he says, the procedure from one 
experiment to another, and it is not a science, hut an art or learned 
sagacity (rosembling in this Aristotle’s dyxlvoia), which may, how- 
ever, be enlightened by the precepts of the JnterprefMio. Eight 
varieties of such experiments are enumerated, ami a comparison is drawn 
. -ween this and the inductive method ; “though the rational method 
of inquiry by the Organon promises far greater things in the end, yet 
this sapcity, proceeding by learned experience, will in the meantime 
pro^sent mankind with a number of inventions which lie near at hand.” 
{Cf, N. 0., 1. 103.) 
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to fall ; the authority not only of school doctrines but of 
the church had been discarded ; while here and there a few 
devoted experimenters were turning with fresh zeal to the 
unwithered face of nature. The fruitful thoughts which 
lay under and gave rise to these scattered efforts of the 
human mind, were gathered up into unity, and reduced to 
system in the new philosophy of Baron.*^ Tt is assuredly 
littlo matter for wonder that tliis philosophy should con- 
tain much that is now inapplicable, and that in many 
respects it should be vitiated by radical errors. The details 
of the logical method on which its author laid tlie greatest 
stress have not been found of practical service ; ^ yet the 
fundamental ideas on which the theoiy rested, the need for 
rejecting rash generalisation, and the necessity for a critical 
analysis of experience, are as true and valuable now as 
they were then. Progress in scientific discovery is made 
mainly, if not solely, by the employment of hypothesis, 
and for that no code of rules can be laid down such as 
Bacon had devised. Yet the framing of hypothesis is no 
mere random guess work ; it is not left to the imagination 
alone, but to the scientific imagination. There is required 
in the process not merely a preliminary critical induction, 
but a subsequent experimental comparison, verification, or 
])roof, the canons of which can be laid down with precision. 
To formulate and show grounds for these laws is to construct 
a philosojihy of induction, and it must not be forgotten 
that the first step towards the accomi>lishment of the task 
was made by Bacon, when he introduced and gave due 
prominence to the powerful logical instrument of exclusion 
or elimination. 

Of the general characteristics of Bacon’s philosophy, and 
of the consequent place ho holds in tlie history of modern 
speculative thought, this is not the place to speak. It is 
curious and significant that in the domain of the moral 
and metaphysical sciences his influence has been perhaps 
more powerful, and his authority has been more frequently 
appealed to, than in that of the physical. This is due, not 
so much to his expressed opinion that the inductive method 
was applicable to all the sciences,® as to the generally prac- 
tical, or, one may say, positive spirit of his system. 
Theological questions, which had tortured the minds of 
generations, are by him relegated from the province of 
reason to that of faith. Even reason must be restrained 
from striving after ultimate truth ; it is one of the errors of 
the human intellect that it will not rest in general prin- 
ciples, but must push its investigations deeper. Experience 
and observation are the only remedies against prejudice 
and error. Into questions of metaphysics as commonly 
understood Bacon can hardly be said to have entered, but 
a long line of thinkers have drawn inspiration from him, 
and it is not without justice that he has been looked upon 
as the originator and guiding spirit of tliat empirical school 
which numbers among its adherents such names as Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Hartley, Mill, Condillac, the Encyclopiedists, 
and many others of smaller note. 

In concluding this article, tlio writer desires to express his obliga- 
tions to Mr . Tallies Spedding for variousobservationsand suggestions 
made upon it before it went to press, and for tlie use oi’ certain MS. 
notes relating to disputable passages in Bacon’s life, i 

Biography. — S podding, Letters and Life of Lord Bacmi, 7 vols. 
1802-74 ; Macaulay, Essays ; Campbell, Lives of Chancelloi's ; Mon- 
tagu, Works, vols. xvi. andxvii., 1834 ; Hepwortli Dixon, P(jr5(Wo7 
Histary of Lord Bae.on, 1861, and Story of L&rd Bacon's Life, 1862. 

Works . — The classical edition is that by Messrs R. L. Ellis, 

J. Spedding, and D. D. Ileatli, 2d ed., 7 vols., 1870 (i.-iii. co:^- 
tains Philosophical Works ; iv. v., Translations ; vi. vii., Literary 
and Professional Works). Montagu’s edition (17 vols., 1825-34) 


® See the vigorous passage in llerschel, Biscoirse on the Study qf 
Natural Philosophy, § 106 ; cf. § 96 of tlie same work. 

* Bacon himself seems to anticipate that the jirogress of science 
would of itself render his method antiquated (Nov. Org . , i. 1 30). 

^ Nov. Org., i. 127. 

III. — 28 
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is full, but badly arrangfid and edited. Of numerous editions of 
individual works, or ]K;rticms of thewliole, the following arc good: — 
(Euwea JVdlv$upkique$ d(i Jia^on, )iar]iouillet,3 vols., ]8.'U ; Kmiys, 
by Whately, Oth ed., 1800, and by W. A. Wright, 1862 ; Noviim 
Organuvtfny Kitcbin (1855); Translation by the same (1855); 
Advamcment vf Learning, bv W. A. Wright. 

Philos(yphy. — Besides the Introductions in Ellis and Spedding’s 
edition, the following may be noticed: — Kuno Eischer, Franz 


Bacon und seine Naehfolger, 2d ed., 1875 (Ist ed., 1856, trans, 
into English by Oxonford, 1857) ; R^musat, Bacons sa vie, 

1857 (2d od., 1858) ; Craik, Bacon, his WHtings and his Philo- 
soi?Aj/, 8 vols. 1846-7 (new ed., 1860) ; A. Vomer, De Baconis Philo- 
Sophia, Berlin, 1867 ; Liebig, Ueber F rands Brum von Verulain 
ttwd die Methode der Naturforschung, 1808 ; Lasson, Ueher Bacon von 
Ferulam*8 wissenschaftlidie Principien, 1860; Bbhmer, Veber F. 
Bacon von Vcrulam, 1864. (R* AD.) 


John. BACON, John, who may 1)0 coiiaidorod the founder of 
the British bcIkkiI of weulpture, was born Nov. 24, 1740. 
He was the son of Tlionuis Bacon, cloth-worker in South- 
wark, whose forefathers possessed a considerable estate in 
Bomersetshiro. At the ago of fourteen he w'as bound 
apf)rentice in Mr. Oispe’s manufactory of porcelain at 
Lambeth, where lie was at first employed in [lainting the 
Bmall ornamental pieces of china, l)Ut by his great skill in 
moulding he soon attained the distinction of being modeller 
to the work. Tlie produce of his labour ho devoted to the 
support of his jiarents, then in somewhat straitened circum- 
stances. While engaged in tlie porcelain works ho had an 
op|)ortunity of siuung tluj models executed by different 
flculjitors of eminence, wliicdi were sent to be burned at an 
adjoining pottery. An observation of tliese productions 
ajifiears to have immediately determined the direction of 
his genius ; he devoted himself to the imitation of them 
with so much success, that in ITbH a small figure sent by 
liim to the Society for the Kneouragement of Arts received 
fi |)ri/.e, and the liighest pnuniums given liy that society 
were adjudged to him nine times between the years 1703 
and 1776. During his ap|)reriticosliip ho also inifiroved 
tlie method of working statues in artificial stone, an art 
which ho afterwards carried to fxirfection. Bacon fir.st 
attempted working in marble about the year 1763, and, 
during the course of his early efforts in this art, was led 
to improve the method of transferring thci form of the 
model to the marble (technically called rjetling out the 
points), by the invention of a more jierfect instrument for 
the jmrpose, which has since been adopted by many 
sculptors l.)oth ill this and other countries. This instru- 
ment j)osse.s.seH many advanlnges above those formerly 
oin[)loyed ; it is more exact, takes a correc^t measurement 
in every direction, is (‘ontained in a small comjiass, and 
can be used upon eitliiT the model or the inarlile. In the 
year 1769 he w^as adjudged the first gold medal given by 
the Royal Academy, and in 1770 was made an associate 
of that body. He shortly afterwards exliilii ted a figure of 
Mars, whicli gained him considm’able rejiutation, and he 
was then engageil to ext'cnte a bust of (Icorge 111., in- 
tended for (dirist Cdinrch, Oxford. He secured the king’s 
favour, and retained it throughout life. His great cele- 
brity now ]>rocured him numerous eommissions, and it is 
said, that of sixteen different competitions in which ho was 
engaged with other ui t ists, he was unsuccessful in one case 
only. Considerable jealousy was entertained against him 
by other sculptors, und he was commonly charged with 
ignorance of classic style, ’fliis chargi? he repelled by the 
execution of a noble liead of Jupiter Tonans, and many of 
his emblematical figures are in jierfect classical taste. 
On the 4tli of August 1799, he was siuhlenly attacked 
with inflammation, which occasioned his death in little 
more than two days, in the f)9th year of liis age. Ho left 
a widow, his second wife, and a family of six son.s and 
three daughters. Of his merit as a seuljitor, the universal 
reputation of his works atVords decisive ])roof, and his 
various productions wdiicli adorn St J'aurs Cathedral, 
London, Christ Churcli and Pembroke (Villege, Oxford, 
the Abbey Church, Bath, and Bristol Cathedral, give ample 
testimony to his powers. Perhaps his best w'orks are to 


be found among the monuments in Westminster Abbey. 

(See Memoir of the late John Bacon, R.A., by the Rev. 

Richard Cecil: London, 1811.) 

BACON, Sir Nicholas, lord keeper of the great seal in Nicholai^ 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, w^as born at Chislehurst in 
Kent in 1510, and educated at the university of Cambridge, 
after which he travelled in France, and made some stay at 
Paris. On his return he settled in Gray’s Inn, and applied 
himself with such a8.siduity to the study of the law, that 
he quickly distinguished himself ; and, on the dissolution 
of the monastery of St Edmund’s Bury in Suffolk, ho 
obtained a grant of several manors from King Henry VIII., 
then in the thirty-sixth year of his reign. Two years later 
he was promoted to the oftice of attorney in the court of 
wards, which w^as a place of both honour and profit. In 
this office he was continued by King Edward VI. ; and in 
1552 he was elected treasurer of Gray’s Inn. His great 
moderation and prudence preserved him through the 
dangerous reign of Queen Mary. Very early in the reign 
of Elizabeth he was knighted ; and in 1558 he succeeded 
Nicliolas Heath, archbishop of York, as keeper of the great 
seal of England ; he was at the same time made one of the 
queen’s jirivy council. As a statesman, he w^as remarkable 
fur the clearness of his view^s and the wisdom of his 
counsels, and ho had a considerable share in the settling of 
ecclesiastical questions. Tliat ho was not unduly elated 
by his preferments, appears from the answer he gave to 
Queen Elizabeth wffien she told liim his house at Redgrave 
was too little for him, “Not so,” madam,” returned he, 

“ but your majesty has made mo too great for my house.” 

On only one occasion did ho partially lose the queen’s 
favour. He was susjiected of having assisted Hak^s, the 
clerk of the hanaper, in his book on the succession, written 
at the time of Lady Catherine Grey’s unjust imiirisonmciit. 

Bacou was dcjirived of his seat at the council, and it was 
even contcin])lated to deprive him of the seal also. lie 
sccnis, however, to have quickly regained his position, and 
to have stood as high in the royal favour as before. He 
died on the 26th of February 1579, having held the great 
seal more than twenty years, and was buried in St 
Paul’s, London, where a monument, destroyed by the great 
fire of London in 1666, was erected to liis memory. 

Granger observes that ho was the first lord keeper who 
ranked as lord chancellor ; and that he had much of that 
penetrating genius, solidity, judgment, pensnasive eloquence, 
andcoiuprehcnsiveknowdedgc of lawand equity wdiicli after- 
wards shone forth wdth such ^])lendour in his illustrious son. 

BACON, Rooku. The 13th century, an ago peculiarly Rogen. 
rich in great men, produced few, if any, who can take 
higlier rank than Roger Bacon. Ho is in every way 
worthy to be placed beside such thinkers as Albertiis 
Magnus, Boiiaventura, and Thomas Aquinas. These had 
an infinitely wider renown in their day, while he was 
ignored by his contem|)oniries and neglected by his succes- 
sors ; but modern critiei.sm has restored the balance in his 
favour, and is even in danger of going equally far in the 
opposite direction. Bacon, it is now said, was not appre- 
ciated by his ago because he was so completely in advance 
of it ; he is a 16th or 17th century philosopher, whose lot 
has been by some accident cast in the 13th century; he 
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Roger, is no schoolman, but a modern thinker, whose conceptions 
of science are more just and clear than are even those of 
his more celebrated namesake. * In this view there is 
certainly a considerable share of truth, but it is much 
exaggerated. As a general rule, no man can be completely 
dissevered from his national antecedents and surroundings, 
and Bacon is not an exception. Those who take up such 
an extreme position regarding his merits have known too 
little of the state of contemporary science, and have limited 
their comparison to the works of the scholastic theologians. 
We never find in Bacon himself any consciousness of 
originality ; he has no fresh creative thought or method to 
introduce whereby the face of science may be changed ; he is 
rather a keen and systematic thinker, who is working in a 
well-beaten track, from which his contemporaries were being 
drawn by the superior attractions of theology and metaphysics. 

Eoger Bacon was born in 1214, near Ilchester, in 
Somersetshire. His family appears to have been in good 
circumstances, for he s])eaks of his brother as wealthy, 
and he himself expended considerable sums on books and 
instruments ; but in the stormy reign of Henry III. they 
suffered severely, their property was despoiled, and several 
members of the family were driven into exile. Roger com- 
pleted his studies at Oxford, though not, as current tradi- 
tions assert, at Merton or at Bra/.enose, neither of those 
colleges having then been founded. His great abilities 
were speedily recognised by his contemporaries, and he 
came to be on terms of close intimacy with some of the 
most independent thinkers of the time. Of these the 
most prominent were Adam do Marisco and Robert Grosse- 
teste {Capito\ afterwards bishop of Lincoln, a man of 
liberal mind and wide attamments, who had especially 
devoted himself to mathematics and experimental science. 

Very little is known of Bacon’s life at Oxford ; it is said 
he took orders in 1 233, and this is not improbable. In the 
following year, or perhaps later, he crossed over to France, 
and studied for a considerable length of time at the univer- 
sity of Paris, then the centre of intellectual life in Europe. 
The years Bacon spent there were unusually stirring. The 
two great orders, the Franciscans and Dominicans, were in 
the vigour of youth, and had already begun to take the 
lead in theological discussion. Alexander of Hales, tlie 
author of the great SummUj was the oracle of the Francis- 
cans, while the rival order rejoiced in Albertus Magnus, and 
in the rising genius of the angelic doctor, Thomas Aquinas. 

The scientific ti aining which Bacon had received, partly 
by instruction, but more from the study of the Arab 
writers, made patent to his eyes the manifold defects in 
the im 2 ) 0 siiig systems reared by tliese doctors. It dis- 
gusted him to hear from all around him that philosophy 
was now at length complete, that it had been reduced into 
coini)act order, and was being set forth by a certain pro- 
fessor at Paris. Even the great authority on which they 
reposed, Aristotle, was known but in jmrt, and that |)art 
was rendered well-nigh unintelligible through the vilenes.s 
of the translations ; yet not one of those professors would 
learn Greek so that they might arrive at a real knowledge 
of their philosojdier. The Scriptures, if read at all in the 
, schools, were read in the erroneous versiojis ; but even 
these were being deserted ior the Sentences of I’cter Lombard. 
Physical science, if there was anything deserving that 
name, was cultivated, not by experiment in the true Aris- 
totelian way, but by discussion and by arguments deduced 
from premises resting on authority or custom. Every- 
where there was a show of knowledge covering and con- 
cealing fundamental ignorance. Bacon, accordingly, w'ho 
knew what true science was, and who had glimpses of a 
scientific organon or method, withdrew from the usual 


^ See DUhring, Jiritische Oes. d. Phil., 192, 249-51. 


scholastic routine, and devoted himself to languages and 
experimental researches. Among all the instructors with 
whom he came in contact in Paris, only one gained his 
esteem and respect; this was an unknown individual, 
Petrus de MaEarncuria Picardus, or of Picardy, probably 
identical with a certain mathematician, Petrus Peregrinus 
of Picardy, who is perhaps the author of a MS. treatise, 
DeMagnetty contained in the Biblioth^quelmpcrialeatParis. 
The contrast between the obscurity of such a man and the 
fame enjoyed by the fluent young doctors of the schools 
seems to have roused Bacon’s indignation. In the Opus 
Minus and Opus Tertiuvi he pours forth a violent tirade 
against Alexander of Hales, and against another professor, 
not mentioned by name, but sj)oken of as alive, and blamed 
even more severely than Alexander. This anonymous 
writer, he says, who entered the order when young 
(j)uerulus)y who had received no proper or systematic in- 
struction in science or philosophy, for he was the first in 
his order to teach such subjects, acquired his learning by 
teaching others, and adopted a dogmatic tone, which has 
caused him to be received at Paris with applause ns the 
equal of Aristotle, Avicenna, or Averrocs. He has cor- 
ru 2 )ted philosojihy more than any other ; he knows nothing 
of optics or perspective, and yet has i)resumed to write de 
naturalilms ; he is ignorant of speculative alchemy, which 
treats of the origin and generation of things ; he, indeed, 
is a man of infinite industry, who has read and observed 
much, but all his study is wasted because ho is ignorant 
of the true foundation and method of science.^ 

It is j)robable that Bacon, during his stay in Paris, ac- 
quired considerable renown. Ho took the degree of doctor 
of theology, and seems to have received from his contem- 
poraries the complimentary title of doctm'ndrahilis. In 1 2t50 
he was again atOxford, and jn’obably about this time, though 
the exact date cannot be fixed, he entered the Franciscan 
order. His fame spread very raj)idly at Oxford, though it 
was mingled with suspicions of Ids dealings in magic and 
the black arts, and with some doubts of his orthodoxy. 
About 1257, Bonaventura, general of the order, interdicted 
his lectures at Oxford, and commanded him to leave that 
town and place himself under the 8Ui)eriiitendence of the 
body at I'aris. Here for ton years he remained under con- 
.stant supervision, suffering great privations, and strictly 
])rohibited from writing anything which might be published. 
But during the time he had been at Oxford his fame had 
reached the ears of the Papal legate in England, Guy de 
Foulques, a man of culture and scientific tastes, who in 
1265 was raised to the papal chair as Clement IV. In 
the following year he wrote to Bacon, who had beein already 
in communication with him, ordering him, notwithstanding 

® It is diflicult t^) idoniify this unknown p rofessor. Brewer thinks 
the reference is to liichard of Cornwall ; but thc3 little we know of 
Kichard is not in harmony with wlmt is said here, nor with the terms 
in which he is elsewhere spoken of by Bacon. Erdmann conjectures 
'I’homas Aquinas, which is extremely improbable, as Thomas was un- 
questionably not the first of his order to study philosophy. Cousin 
and Charles think that Albertus Magnus is aimed at, and certainly 
much of whttt is said applies with peculiar force to him. But some 
things do not at all cohere witli what is otherwise known of Albert. 
The unknown is said to have rec'.oived no regular philoso])liic training ; 
we know that Albert did. Tlie unknown entered t])e order when very 
young ; unless the received date of Albert s birth bo false, he did not 
enter till nearly twenty-eight years of ago. Allwrt, too, could not bo 
said with justice to be utterly ignorant of alchemy, and bis mecliauical 
inventions are well known. It is worth pointing out that Brewer, in 
transcribing the jmssage bearing on this {Op. Jned. p. 327), has the 
words Frainm which in his marginal note he interprets as 

applying to the Franciscan order. In this case, of course, Albert could 
not l>o the person referred to, as he was a Ikjniinicaii. But Charles, 
in his transcriiition, entirely omits the imj^ortaA word Fratrum. 
There are other instances in which Brewer and Charles do not agree, 
e.rj.y according to Brewer, Bacon speaks of Thomas and Albert as 
puen dmrum ordinum ; according to Charles, he says, primi duorum 
ordinumj a discrepancy not unimportant. 
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any injunctions from his superiors, to write out and send Naturm^ 1 542-— English translation, 1C59 ; (3.) Rogea 

to him a treatise on the sciences which ho had already ReUirdandu Senectutu Accidentibmj 1590-~-transJat^ as 
asked of liirn when papal legate. Bacon, who in despair the “Cure of Old Age/^ 1683 ; (4.) Sanioris Medicince 
of lieing ever able to communicate liis results to the world, Magutri D. RogeriBaconu Aiiglid de Arte Chymim Scripta^ 
liad neglected to comiioso anything, and whose j>revious 1603— a collection of small tracts containing Excerpta de 
writings hmlbfHui I tn)Htly K(!attered tracts, Libro Avwennw de Anima^ Breve Breviarium^ Yerhum 

took fresh courage from this conunand of the I'opc. Bely- AhhrexyUitwm^ Secretum Becretorum, Tractatus Trium Ver- 
ing on his powerful protection, he set at naught the many borum, and Speculum Secretorum ; (5.) Berspectiva, 1614, 
obstacles thrown in his way by the jealousy of his superiors which is the fifth part of the Opus Majus; (6.) Specula 
and brother friars, ami despite the want of funds, instru- Matlievn/itica, which is the fourth part of the same; (7.) 
incuts, materials for copying, and skilled copyists, com- Opus Majus ad Clementem IV., edited by Jebb, 1733; 
jdeted in about eighteen inontlis tlireo largo treatises, tho (8.) Opera hactenus Inedita, by J. S. Brewer, 1859, con- 
Opiis Majns^ Opus Minns, and Opns Terlrum, wliich, with taining the Opus Minus, Compendium Stvdii 

some otlnjr tr.'K^ts, wer^j despatched to the P()po l)y tlui Rhilosophim, and the De Secretis Operihus Ratnrre. 
hands of one Joanm*H, a young man trained and educated How these works stand related to one another can only 
with great care i»y Bacon Iiimself. be determined by internal evidence, and this is a somewhat 

The (Kunpositioii f)f such extensive works in so short a hazardous method. The smaller works, which are chiefly 
time is a marvellous feat. \Vc do not knr»w what o|union on alchemy, are unimportant, and the dates of their com- 
Clemenb formed of them, luit before his death he scorns to position cannot be ascertained. It is known that before 
have bestirred himself on Bacon’s behalf, for in 1268 the the Opus Majus Bacon had already written some tracts, 

Iatt(‘r was releasfid and j)ermitted to return to Oxford, among which an unpublished work, 

Here lie contiimed Jiis labours in experimental science, and on chronology, belongs probably to the year 1263 ; while, 
also in the composilion of complete treatises. The works if the dedication of the De Secretis Operihus be authentic, 
sent to (element lie regardtsl as in ere preliminaries, laying that short treatise must have been composed before 1249. 
down ])rinciples wliich were afterwards to be applied to It is, however, W’ith the Opus Majus that Bacon’s real 
tlie several s<uen(;es. 44io first part of an encyclopedic activity begins. That great work, which has been called 
work probably remains to ns in tho Compcndiuni Studli by Whowell at once tho Encyclopiedia and tho Organum 
rhilnHophiiti, belonging to the year 1271. In this work of the 13th century, requires a much fuller notic(3 than 
Bacon makes a veliement attack upon tho ignorance and can here be given. As published by Jebb it consists 
vices of tho clergy ami monks, and gencually upon the in- of six parts ; there should, however, be a seventh, De 
Hulficimicy of tho existing stiulics. In 1278 he underwent Morali Philosophia, frequently referred to in the Opus 
the punisli merit w'hich seems to have th(?n been the natural I'erUmn. Bart I. (pp. 1-22), w^hich Is sometimes desig- 
conse(|uen(!e of outspoken ojiinious. His books were con- nated De UlUUaie Scieniiarum, treats of the four offendi- 
domned by Jerome de Ascoli, general of tlie Franciscans, cida, or causes of error. These arc, authority, custom, the 
a gloomy bigot, wlio afterwards l»eeamo Pope, and the un- opinion of tlie unskilled many, and the eoneealment of real 
fortunate jihilosoplier was thrown into prison, where ho ignorance with show or pretence of knowledge. Tho last 
remained for fourteen years. During tliis time, it is said, error is the most dangerous, and is, in a sense, tho cause 
ho wrote the small traiit De Uctardandis SmecMlis Acch of all tho others. Tlio ofendirula have sometimes been 
dentUms, but this is imu’oly a tradition. In 1292, os ap- looked upon as an anticipation of the more celebi’iated doiv 
pears from wliat is jirobalily his latest compo.sition, tho trine of A/o/a ; the two classifications, liowever, have little 
Compendium Studli Theologiw, he was again at liberty, in common. In tho summary of this jiart, contained in 
The exact time of his death cannot be determined; 1294 tlie Opus Tertium.,Vtiivon shows very clearly his porcejitioii 
is jmobably as accurate a dato as can bo fixed upon. of the unity of science, and the necessity of an encyclo- 

Bacon's llur/*.i. -Liilaml has said that it is easier to col- piedical treatment. “Nam onincs sciential sunt annexa*., 
lect the leaves of the Sibyl than tho titles of the works et mutiiis se fovent auxiliis, sicut partes ejusdem totius, 
written by lloger Bacon ; and though tlie labour has been qiiarum quielibet opus snum peragit, non solum propter se, 
HOiiiewhat liglitciuMl l»y the jiiibli cat ions of Brewer and sed pro aliis.”— I'ned., p. 18.) 

(lharles, referred to below, it is no easy matter even now to Part 11. (pp. 23-43) treats of the relation between philo- 
form ail accurate idea of liis actual jirodiuqions, Ilis writ- sophy and theology. All true wi.sdom is contained in tlie 
ings, HO far as known to us, imiy be divided into two classes, Scriptures, at lea.st im])licitly ; and the true end of jihilo- 
those yet in manuscrijit ami tliose jiriiited. An enormous sophy is to rise from, tho imperfect knowledge of created 
numlierof MSS. art', known to exist in British and French things to a knowledge of the Creator. Ancient philo- 
libraries, ami probably all have not yet been discovered, sophers, who had not tlic Scriptures, received direct illu- 
Many are transcripts of works or |)ortioiis of works already mination from God, and only thus can the brilliant results 
published, and tlKTofore require no notice. Of the others, attained by them be accounted for. 
several are of first rate value for the com])rehen.sion of Part III. (pp. 44-57) treats of tho utility of grammar, 
Bacon’s ])hiloHophy, ami, though (^xtrai’ts from them have and the necessity of a true linguistic science for tho ade- 
been givmn by ( ’harles, it. is clear that till they have found an qiiate comprehension either of the Scriptures or of books 
editor, no ropreseutation of Ills pliilosophy can be complete.^ on philosophy. The necessity of accurate acquaintance 
Tho works hitherto printed (noglectiiig reprints) are the with any foreign language, and of obtaining good texts, is a 
following: — (1.) Speculum Alchhniiu, ITitl translated subject Bacon is never weary of descanting upon. He lays 
into English, 1597 ; (2.) De MirahUi Potestatc Artis et down very clearly the requisites of a good translator; ho 
- - should know thoroughly tho language he is translating 

^ Tlio more itnportftut MSS. aro : - Tlie work on tlie ^ “ 

finuluiuental notions of physics, culltMl (\>inuntnui Xai uralium, which in the Brit. Mils. ; (5.) The Mefaphysim, in the Biblioth. Imp^r. at 
is found in tho Mazarin Lilirary at Paris, in tin* British Musonin, ami Paris ; (C.) Tlie Compendium i^tudii Theologicr, in the Brit. Miis. ; (7.) 
in the Bculleiau •ml University Uollcf'e Lihniries at Oxford ; (2.) On '.nio logical fraginonts, Ruch aa tho Srmvia TH^cticcs, in the Ikidleian, 
the fumiainental notioiiH of mathematics, De Comnntnihus Mathemntirtr, and the ploa.se8 upon Aristotle’s physics and metaphysics in the library 
}) >rt of which is in the Sloano collection, part in the iiodleian : (Ik) at Amiens. 

llaronis Dhysicti, eoniained among the additiofml MSS. in the British ® At the close of the T'er/i. is a curious note, concluding 

Museum ; (4.) The fragment called Quinta Pars Compendii Theologice, with tho words, *Upse liogerus/uit dueijndus fralm Alberti 1** 
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from, the language into which he is translatmg, and the 
subject of which the book treats. 

Part IV. (57-255) contains an elaborate treatise on 
mathematics, “the alphabet of philosophy,’* and on its 
importance in science and theology. Bacon shows at great 
length that all the sciences rest ultimately on mathematics, 
and progress only when their facts can be subsumed under 
mathematical principles. This singularly fruitful thought 
he exemplifies and illustrates by showing how geometry 
is applied to the action of natural bodies, and demonstrat- 
ing by geometrical figures certain laws of physical forces. 
He also shows how his method may be used to determine 
some curious and long-discussed problems, such as the light 
of the stars, the ebb and How of the tide, the motion of 
the balance. He then proceeds to adduce elaborate and 
Bometimos slightly grotostpe reasons tending to prove that 
mathematical knowledge is essential in theology, and closes 
this section of his work with two comprehensive sketches 
of geography and astronomy. That on geography is par- 
ticularly good, and is interesting as having been read by 
Columbus, who lighted on it in Petrus de Alliaco’s Imaijo 
and was strongly influenced by its reasoning. 

Part V. (pp. 256-557) treats of perspective. This w^as 
the part of his work on whicli Bacon most prided himself, 
and in it, we may add, he seems to owe most to the Arab 
writers Alkindi and Alhazen. The treatise opens with an 
able sketch of psychology, founded upon, but in some im- 
portant respects varying from, Aristotle’s l)e Aniim. The 
anatomy of the eye is next described ; tliis is done well 
and evidently at first hand, though the functions of the 
parts are not given with comidete accuracy. Many other 
points of physiological optics are touchc(l on, in general 
erroneously. Bacon then discusses very fully vision in a 
righj; line, the laws of reflection and refraction, and the 
construction of mirrors and lenses. In this part of the 
work, as in the preceding, his reasoning depends essentially 
upon his peculiar view of natural agents and their activities. 
His fundamental physical maxims are matter and force ; the 
latter he calls virtm^ imago agentis^ and by num- 

berless other iiaines. Change, or any natural phenomenon, 
is produced by the inniression of a virtus or s|»ecics on 
matter — the result being the thing known. Physical action 
is, therefore, impreMion, or transmission of force in lines, 
and must accordingly be explained geometrically. This view 
of nature Bacon considered fundamental, and it lies, in- 
deed, at the root of his whole philosophy. To the short 
notices of it given in the 4th and Hth parts of the Oyvws 
Majus, lie subjoined twxi, or perhaps three, extended ac- 
counts of it. Wo possess at least one of these in the tract 
De MuUiplicaiione Specierum, printed as part of the Ojym 
Majus by .Jebb (pp. 358-444). Wo cannot do more than 
refer to Charles for discussions as to how this theory of 
nature is connected with the metaphysical problems of force 
and matter, with the logical doctrine of uuiversals, and in 
general with Bacon’s theory of knowledge. 

Part VI. (pp. 445-477) treats of experimental science, 
“ domina omnium scientiarum.’^ There are two methods of 
knowledge : the one by argument, the other by experience. 
Mere argument is never sufficient ; it may decide a ques- 
tion, but gives no satisfaction or certainty to the mind, 
which can only be convinced by immediate inspection or 
intuition. Now this is what experience gives. But experi- 
ence is of two sorts, external and internal ; the first is tliat 
usually called experiment, but it can give no complete 
knowledge oven of corporeal things, much less of spiritual. 
On the other hand, in inner experience the mind is illu- 
minated by the divine truth, and of this supernatural en- 
lightenment there are seven grades. 

Experimental science, which in the Ojms Tertium (p. 
46) is distinguished from the speculative sciences and the 
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Operative arts in a way that forcibly reminds us of Francis 
Bacon, is said to have three great 2 *reroga(iv€s over all other 
sciences : — (1.) It verifies their conclusions by direct experi- 
ment; (2.) It discovers truths which they could never reach ; 
(3.) It investigates the secrets of nature, and opens to us 
a knowledge of past and future. As an instance of his 
method, Bacon gives an investigation into the nature ajui 
cause of the rainbow, which is really a very line s])ecimeu 
of inductive research. 

The seventh part of the Opus Majus, not given in J ebb’s 
edition, is noticed at considerable length in the Opus Ter- 
tium (cap. xiv.) Extracts from it are given by Cliarles 
(pp. 339-348). 

As lias been seen, Bacon had no sooner finished tliis 
elaborate work than lie began to i)rei)are a summary to be 
sent along with it. Of this summary, or Opus J/intiSy ])art 
has come down and is jmblished in Brewer’s Op. Jned, 
(313-389), from what apjioars to be the only MS. The 
work was intended to contain an abstract of the Opus 
Majus, an account of the ])rincii)al vicHJs of thcolog)", and 
treatises on speculative and j)ractii;al alchemy. At the 
same time, or immediately after, Bacon began a third work 
as a preamble to the other two, giving their general scope 
and aim, but supplementing them in many points. The 
]>artof this work, generally called Ojms Terfhwiy is printed 
by Brewer {]>p. 1 310), who considers it to be a complete 
treatise. Charles, however, has given good grounds for 
supposing that it is merely a preface, and that tlie work 
went on to disimss grammar, logic (which Ihuuui thought 
of little service, as reasoning mus innate), mathematics, 
general physics, inetaiihysics, and riioi'al |)hilosophy. He 
founds his argument mainly on ])assages in the Communia 
Naiuralium^ which indeed prove distinctly that it was sent 
to Clement, and cannot, therefore, form of the 
pendinnif as Brewer seems to thirdt. It must, be confessed, 
however, that nothing can well lie more confusing than the 
references in Jiacon’s works, and it seems well nigh hope- 
less to attenijit a complete arrangement of tJiem until the 
texts have been collated and carefully printed. 

All these large works Bacon ajipears to have looked on as 
jiroliminaries, introductions, leading to a great work which 
should embrace the principles of all the sciences. This great 
work, winch is perhaps the frtiquently referred to Liber Sex 
Scientiarum^ he began, and a few fragments still indicate its 
outline. First appears to have come the trctatiso now called 
CompeiidiwnSiudii PhUosipkim (Brewer, j)p. 393-519), con- 
tainiiig an account of the causes of error, and then entering 
at length upon grammar. After that, a]»parcntly, logic 
was to be treated ; then, possibly, mathematics and physics; 
then speculative alchemy and experinieiital science. It is, 
however, very difficult, in the ])resent state of our know- 
ledge of the MSS., to hazard even conjectures as to the con- 
tents and nature of this last and most conqirehensive work. 

Bacon’s fame in poijukir estiiiuitioii has always rested 
on his mechani(!al discoveries. Careful research has 
shown that very little in this dei)artment can with accuracy 
be ascribed to him. Ho certaiidy describes a method of 
constructing a telescope, but not so as to lead one to con- 
clude that he was in possession of that instrument. Cun- 
powder, the invention of which has been claimed for him 
on the ground of a passage in his works, which fairly in- 
ter] >reted at once disposes of any such claim, was already 
known to the Arabs. Burning-glasses were in common 
use, and sjiectacles it does not ajijiear he made, although 
he was probably acquainted with the princijile of their con- 
struction. His wonderful predictions (in the De Seereiis) 
must be taken cum grano salis ; and it is flot to be for- 
gotten that he believed in astrology, in the doctrine of 
signatures, and in the pliilosopher’s stone, and hmv that 
the circle hod been squared. 
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The beat work on Roger B»con ia undoubtedly that of K. Charles, 
Jioffnr B(u'/)n, m aes Ouvrages, m Dodriim d'aprht den Lexica in- 
MUa, 1 801 . Against the somewhat enthusiastic estimate and modem 
interpretation giveji in this work, Schneider in his Uuffer Jiucm, FAne 
Mo7W(jraphi€, Augsbiarg, 1873, Inis reclaimed. He points out very 
clearly c(5rtain aspects in which Bacon appears as a mere scljolastic. 
The new matter contained in the puhJications of Charles and Brewer 
was Hiiiiimarised by H, Hiebert, Jtatjer Jiacon: JimutjuralJliaaeHatimi., 
Mailiurg, 1801. (1f. also, .1. K. Ingram, (hi the Opus Majus of 

Jiacon, l)ul)lin, 18o8 ; Cousin, FrwimrnU^ Vhil. dti Muym Age (re- 
jointed from Journal dea Smyaua, 1818) ; Saisset, Fnmrscura ei 
JJim'ipk-a de Jkmirfvs^ jip. I (reprinted from lievue dr. /Mux 
Afimdes, 1861) ; f’rantl, Oeseh. drr Logilc, iii. 120-129 (a severe crili* 
cisin of Bacon's logical doctrines). (K. AD.) 

BACONTIIORPE, or IUion, John, called The Resolute 
Doctor, u learned iiiorik, born towards the end of the 13tli 
<?entiiry, at liaconthorpe, a villagt! in Norfolk. After njicnd- 
irig the early |)art of liis life in the convent of Jllakeiiey, 
near WalHingliain, he removed to Oxford, and from that city 
to J^aris, where he obtained great rejmtation for liis learn- 
ing, and was esteiiiriod the princijial of tlie Averroists. In 
132b he returm^d to l']nglarni, and was cliosen twelfth pro- 
vincial of the English ( ’arinelites. in 1333 ho w^as 8ent 
for to Home, where, we are told, he first maintained the 
Tojui’s sovereign authority in cases of divorce ; but this 
ojdnion he is understood to have afterwards retracted. Ho 
<lied in I.ond<»n in 1310. His chief work was jmbli.shed in 
151(1, with the title Doctor in renoluli Joamus JJdcconu 
Anjllcl CivnucHUr radiautimmi opm su/utr qmtiiuoT sePr 
tentiunm Uhris, A vols. folio ; it has passed tli rough several 
editions. The little that is known of tins schoolman, who 
in Ins own day and order had a imputation rivalling that of 
^Jlioinas A(|uinas, may be seen in Briicker, Hint, Crit,^ iii. 
^05; Stbckl, PhU. d. AliitcL ii. 101-1-5; Haureau, rhil. 
tScoLy ii. 4-70 ; Praiitl, 6V«, d. Loj/ii', iii. 318. 

BA( 'SAN yj, J A No.s, a Hungarian jioet, W’as born at Tapo- 
lem, May 11, 1703, and died at Linz, May 12, 1845. In 
1 7 85 lie pul)lishedliislirstwork,a ])atriotie jioern, The Valour 
of the Madpirs. In the same year he obtained a situation 
as clerk in the treasury at Kasclian, and tlicre, in conjunc- 
tion with otlier two linngarian jnitriots, edited the Magi/ar 
J/wn/ nw, wJiicli was sujpressedby the (lovermnent in 171)2. 
In the following year he was (leprivod of his clerksliip ; 
and in 1791, having taken jjartin the consjiiracy of Bishojj 
Martinoviili, lie was tlirown into tlio state jirison of the 
.S|»iell)erg, near Briinn, where he remained for two years. 
After his release lie took a considerable sliare in the 
Mugi/ar Minerva, a literary review, and then jiroceeded to 
Vienna, wliere lie obtained a jiost in tlie bank, and married. 
In 1801) he translated NapoleniVs jiroelamatiou to the 
Magyars, and, in consequenee of lliis anti-Austrian act, had 
to take relnge in Paris. Aft(^r the fall of Napoleou he was 
given up to tlie Austrians, w'lio allowaul liiiii to reside at 
Linz, on coiulitioii of never leaving tliat towm. He pub- 
lished a collection of jioenisat IVsth, 1827 (second edition, 
Biula, 1835), and also edited the jioetical works of Anyos 
and Faludi. 

BACTOIA, or lUt tkiana, an ancient country of Central 
Asia, lying to tlie soutli of the River Oxus, and reaching to 
the western part of the Paropamisan range, or Hindu Kush. 
It was sometimes regarded as including the district of 
Margiana, or Mei v, which was more freijuently considered 
as distinct. The character of the country is very various, 
and has been well tlc.seril)ed liy Curtins, whose account is 
confirmed by the hnv modern travellers who have passed 
llirough it. Some |>ortions are remarkable for the beauty 
of their scenery, or the fi rtility of the soil, evidenced by 
a rich and varied vep^tation, wliile other parts are stretches 
of barren anc^ drifting sands. In early history Bactria is 
•connected with some of the most important movements of 
the Indo-European race.s, and has no small claims to bo 
regarded as the cradle of our present civilisation. Accord- 
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ing to Persian tradition, it became the seat of the Iranian 
wanderers, who established the religion of Zoroaster, and 
exj>elled the Vedic inhabitants of the country. In the 7th 
century B.c. it passed under the dominion of the Medes, 
and not long after formed part of the conquests of Cyrus. 
In the reign of Darius it ranked as the twelfth satrapy 
of the empire, and furnished valuable contingents to the 
imjierial army ; these are described at a later date by 
Herodotus as wearing the Median head-dress, and making 
use of their native bows and short spears. Like the rest 
of Western Asia, Bactria was subjugated by Alexander, and 
formed part of the empire of the Seleucids ; but in the 3d 
century B.c. it was raised to the rank of an independent 
kingdom by the successful revolt of Diodotus, the Greek 
satrap. There thus arose a remarkable dynasty— if 
dynasty it can be called — of Qrajco-Bactrian kings, who 
have been the object of much modern investigation, but are 
not as yet arranged in any satisfactory order. The names 
of seven or eight of them are known from the Greek and 
Roman historians, and uj> wards of forty are preserved on 
their coins. The great problem to be solved by numisma- 
tists is how to dispose of so many claimants in the compara- 
tively narrow sjiace of time at their disposal. It is highly 
probable that many of tliem held contemporaneous sway 
in different parts of the Bactriaii region, sometimes with a 
distinct prejionderanco on the part of one, and sometimes 
with jiractical equililirium of jiower ; but their geograjihical 
distribution can only be conjectured from wliat are under- 
stood to be mint-marks on their coins. The period of the 
final disintegration of the Gneco-Bactrian power is not 
definitely ascertained ; but as early as the time of Eucratides 
(160 B.G.) there ajijiears on the coinage the so-called Bac- 
trian Pali, a hinguage cognate with Sanskrit but written 
in characters of seemingly l^lnenician origin. Besides these 
moniitary legends, several Bactriari iiiscrijitions have been 
recently discovered, among the most imjiortant of which 
are the “ Taxila ” coiqierj/late, which has furnished the key 
to the Bactriau iiumcral system, the Pesliawur vase, the 
Manikyala cylinder, the Bimaran vase, and the Wardak 
urn, but none of them are of very much historical value. 
Bactria seems to have passed successively under the jiower 
of various Saca and Parthian and so-called Indo-Scythian 
rulers, and during the first six or seven centuries of the 
Christian era it became one of the most imjiortant centres 
of Buddhistic monasticism. (See Balkh.) Its modern 
history is of but little imjiortance, as it lias never formed 
an independent kingdom of any power or stability. 

See Bayer, Jlist. Jieg. O^rmo-Bactr., Petrm 1738 ; Kohler, Mtd. 
grecques des Jioia de la i/., St Pet., 1822-3 ; Tychsen, Vomm, Fecen. 
OiHting.j v. vi. ; Tod, in licrg. Asiat. Foe. Tram.y 1824 ; Schlegd, 
ill Joiim. Asiat., 1828 ; Priiisep, in J, of Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1833- 
38 ; Kiioul-Roehetto, in Jour, des Bavanta, 1834-89 and 1844 ; 
Jacquet in J. Asiat., 1836 ; Masson, in J. of Asiat Soc. Btngal, 
1836 ; K. 0. Miiller, in (Tottingen Anzeigm, ISSf) and 1838 ; Mionnet, 
ill SuppUvient viii. to his l>6scripfAon^ 1837 ; Lassen, Zur OeacJi. 
deritriech. n, Indoskyth. K'on., Bonn, 1838 ; Grotefend, DUAIiinzen 
derKon. v. Bactr., Hanover, 1839 ; Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, 1841 ; 
Cunningham, Nimism. (Jhrmi., viii. 1843 ; Lassen, Indische AUer- 
thuiuskumie, vol. ii., 1852 ; Babu Rajendra Lai, in J. Asiat. Soc, of 
Bengal, 1861 ; E. Thomas, “Bactrian Coins,” in/. Roy. Asiat. Soc. 
Gr. Brit, and 1873 ; Dowson, “ B. Pali Inscr.,” ibidem. 

BACUP, a town of England, in Lancashire, 20 miles N. 
from Manchester. It is situated in a beautiful valley on 
the River Speddon, and is a station on the East Lancashire 
railway. It is chiefly important for its factories, foundries, 
and mills, as well as for the coal-mines in the neighbour- 
hood. Since 1841, when the population of the chapelry was 
only 1526, Bacup has rapidly increased, and its sanitary 
condition has been greatly improved by the exertions of a 
local board. The river has been deepened for a mile above 
the town, and a water sujiply has been secured by means 
of a reservoir at Higher Stacks. There are two Episcopal 
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dburches and several dissenting places of worship, a 
mechanics’ institute and library, and various other institu- 
tions. A new market-hall was built in 1867. Population 
of local board district in 1871, 17,199. 

BADAJOS, a province of Spain, forming, by the division 
of 1833, the southern half of the old province of Estrenm- 
dura, or what is generally called Lower Estrernadura. It is 
bounded on the N. by Caceres, E. by Ciudad Heal, S. and 
S.E. by Cordova, Seville, and Huelva, and W. by Portugal, 
embracing an area of 8687 square miles. SooEstkemaditha. 

Badajos, the capital of the above province, is a fortified 
city, and the see of a bishop. It is situated about 5 miles 
from the Portuguese frontier, on a slight elevation near the 
left bank of the Guadiana, and is one of the ])rincipal 
stations on the railway between Madrid and Lisbon. The 
height is crowned by the ruins of a Moorish castle. A strong 
wali and bastions, wdth a broad moat and outworks, and forts 
on the surrounding heights, make the city a place of great 
strength. The river is cros.scd by a magnificent granite 
bridge, originally built in 1460, ro[)aired in 1597, and 
rebuilt in 1833. The city is well built, and contains an 
arsenal, a cathedral, built like a fortress and bombproof, 
several churches, hospitals, and schools. Its monasteries are 
all secularised, one being occupied os infantry barracks ; and 
some of its nunneries are closed. Badajos was finally taken 
from the Moors in 1235 by Alphonso TX., and from its 
im]>ortance as a frontier garrison has since been the scene 
of numerous sieges. The last and most severe was in 
1812, when it was stormed by the British trooi)s under 
Wellington and carried wdth dreadful loss. The town w^as 
delivered up to a two days’ pillage. It had been surrendered 
the previous year to Boult by the treachery of Imaz, the 
commander of the garrison. The trade and manufactures 
of Badajos arc considerable, and much contraband traffic is 
carried on with Portugal. Badajos is the birthplace of the 
painter Luis de Morales and of Manuel Godoy. Poj). 22,895. 

BADAKHBHAn, a country of Central Asia, situated in 
the upper valley of the Kokcha river, one of the princi])al 
head streams of the Oxus. The name has been variously 
spelt Badascian, Balaciaii, Balakhshan, Balashan, Balaxieii 
and Balaxia. Including Wakhan, it lies between 35" 50' 
and 38" N. lat., and between 69" 30' and 74" 20' K. long. 
The chief ascertained positions are as follows : FaizdWid, 
37" 2' N., 70“ 36' E. ; JsljkAshm, 36" 45' N., 71" 38' E. ; 
Punja, 37" 5' N., 72" 39' E. ; and Karkat Yassin lake, 
37" 14' N., 74* 18' E. Its extent from cast to west is 
al)out 200 miles, and from north to south about 150 miles. 
On the nortli it is bounded by Kulab and Darwaz ; on tlie 
east by the lofty table-land of Pamir ; on the soutli by the 
Hindu Ku.sh range ; and on the west by Kunduz. The 
Pamir land is the principal w^atershed of Asia, and 
Badakhshan forms part of the western water slo[)o consti- 
tuting the basin of the Oxus. The country |ia for the 
most part mountainous, but there are numerous plains and 
fertile valleys. The general slope of the country is great, 
since Kunduz is probably not more than 500 feet above the 
level of the sea, while Lake Victoria, close to the principal 
watershed, is estimated at 15,600 feet. 

Badakhshan comprises 16 districts. The principal district 
called FaizdbM is under the rule of the Mir Mahmud 
Shah ; the others are dependencies ruled by relatives of the 
Mir, or by hereditary feudatories. Each ruler is inde- 
pendent, but is bound to aid the Mir of FaizAbdd in time 
of need. The Mir himself pays tribute to the Amir of 
Cabul. The other districts besides Faizdb«id are Daraim, 
Shahr-l-buzurq, Gumbuz, Farakhar, Kishm, llustak, Rushdn, 
ShighnAn, Ishkdshm, WakhAn, Zebak, Mii\j An, Ragh, Daung, 
and AsiAbA. Each district has its sub-divisions. In FaizA- 
b^ there are several fertile tracts ; amongst them are the 
hilly regions of Yaftal and ShewA, which are thickly popu- 
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lated, the former by Tiyiks, and the latter by Turks of the 
Jakha Moghal tribe ; and the plateaus of Argfi and ShewA, 
of which the former is somewhat higher than the plain of 
FaizAbAd, about 15 miles in length by about 8 in breadth, 
and w'ell cultivated, while the latter is still higher, and 
forms the best and largest pasture ground in Badakhshan. 
A lake named Sir-l-kol, about 20 miles in circumference, 
is situated on the ShewA plateau. In and around FaizAbAd 
there are numerous excellent fruit and (lower gardens ; the 
principal manufactures are cast-iron pots, boot.s and shoes, 
and a material woven from silk and cotton, called ilacha. 
The district of Jinn, also subject to Mahnuid Shall, com- 
prises numerous rich valleys, as well as the lamous mineral 
region called Yamgan, or “all mines.” The mine.s yield 
rubies, lapis lazuli, lead, alum, sal-ammoniac, sulphur, 
copper, &c. The annual yield of lajiis lazuli averages 
about XI 500, which is sold at the rate of seven shil- 
lings j)er pound ; it is exported to Russia, Kashmir, and China. 
The Dasht-Baha-rak is an extensive plain in this district, 
on which was formerly situated a large city, once the 
capital of Badakhshan. There are several villages on it, as 
also the summer residtuice of the Mir. The caravan route 
from India to FaizAbAd j masses over this plain. The districts 
of liustak, Ragh, Kishm, Daraim, and Sliahr-i-buzurq are 
next in im|)ortanco as regards fertility and population. 
They abound in fertile hills and plains. The principal 
cultivated products are wheat, rice, C leer arieiinuiUyPhaseoltis 
Mungoj cotton, linseed, poppy, sesame, ap})lcs, gra[)es, mul- 
berries (which form tlie princi}>al article of food in these 
regions), pears, apricots, walnuts, melons, gourds, tuniij)8, 
radishes, carrots, sj)iriach, leeks, as also numerous garden 
(lowers and timber trees. The districts of Minjan and 
Rushan are more mountainous, have a cooler climate, and 
arc more sparsely ])opulatcd tlian the foregoing. Thtdr 
inhabitants are also distinct, dilfering in physical features, 
creed, language, and habits. The celebrated ruby mines are 
in IshkAshm ; tlicy have not bcaui worked for more than 30 
years, exce[>t temporarily in 1 866. It is, however, suspected 
that they are worked surreptitiously by the j>eoi)le. They 
yield the well-known Balas (i.c., Badakhshan) ruby. 

The j)rincipal domesticated animal is the yak. There are 
also large fiocks of sheep, cows, goats, ponies, numerous 
fine dogs, and Bactrian camels. Tlie more important wild 
animals are a large wild sheep (Ovu poH)^ foxes, wolves, 
jackals, bears, boars, deer, and lions ; amongst birds, there 
arc partridges, {pheasants, ravens, jays, B])arrows, larks, a 
famous breed of hawks, itc. 

Badakhshan proper is peopled by Tajiks, Turks, and 
Arabs, who speak the Persian and Turki languages, and 
profe.ss the orthodox doctrines of the Mahometan law 
adopted by the Bunnite sect ; while the mountainous 
districts are inhabited by Tajiks, professing the BJiia creed, 
and speaking di.stinct dialects in difierent districts. 

Badakhshan was visited by Ilweii Th.sang in 630 and 
644 . The Arabian geographers of the 10th century speak of 
its mines of ruby and azure, and give notices of the 
flourishing commerce and large towns of Waksh and Khotl, 
regions which apjMiar either to have in part corresponded 
with or to have lain close to Badakh.shan. In 1272-73 
Marco Polo and his companions stayed for a time in Badakh- 
shan. During this and the following centuries the country 
was governed by kiiigs who claimed to be descendants 
of Alexander the Great. The last of these king.s was Bhah 
Mahomet, who died in the middle of the 15th century, 
leaving only his married da^iighters to represent the royal 
line. Early in the middle of the 16th century the Uzbeks 
obtained po88es.sion of Badakhshan, but weref soon expelled, 
and then the country was generally governed by descend- 
ants of the old royal dynasty by the female lino. About 
the middle of the 18th century the present dynasty of 
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Mir8 e8tttbli«hed its footing in place of the old one which 
hafl become extinct. In 1765 the country was invaded 
and ravaged by the ruler of (Jabul. During the first three 
decades of the present century it was overrun and depopu- 
lated ))y Kokan Deg and his son Murad Beg, chiefs of the 
Kataghan Uzbeks of Kun<lus. 7’ho country was still 
Hufiering from these disasters when Wood visited it in 
1837. When Murad lieg died, the |)ower passed into tlie 
hands of another Uzbek, Mahomet Amir Khan. In 1859 
the Kataghan Uz}>eks wore expelled ; and Mfr Jahander 
8hah, the representative of tlie modern royal line, was 
reinstated at FaizAbad under the HUfireinacy of the 
Afghans. In 18G7 he was ex|>flle(l by the Afghans and 
replaced by the present ruler, M(r Mahomet Hhah, and 
other rejiresentatives of the saim; family. According to 
the lat<‘.st accounts the country was reviving from its past 
misfortunes, and the t(JWMs were again rising. Badakh- 
shan owes part of its jirosperity to tlie baneful traflic in 
Hlaves. A strong man is (jonsidered a fair exchange for 
a largo dog or Jjorse, and a fine girl for about four horses. 
Tlie district is of some political intere.st in connection with 
the frontier line of Afghanistan, which has recently been 
thes subject of discussion between the llussian and British 
(Jovernments. 

Ill ]8fJ7 a report on BadalvlishMii wu.s ilrawn up hy llio l*undit 
Muii-pliool alter a Mojourn of two or tlireo years in the country. 
For fnrtliar inidrmiitioii, see thu Jiook of Ser Mai't'O Valoy vol. i. 1873, 
edited Gy Col. Yiilo ; A Journey to the Source of the JUver Oxnsy by 
Cupt. .1. Wood, edition of 1872 ; “ Keporton tlic Mirza's Exploration 
tVom (’abul to Kashgar/* l»y Major Montgoincric, in tlie Journal 
if Hoy, (leu. Sue,, vol. xli. j*. 132; “A liavildnr's journey through 
Cliitral to Faiziibad in 1870," by Major Montgomerie, in journal lust 
mentioned, vol. xlii. ]>. 180; “Papers connected with tlio Upper 
Oxus Uegions/’ hy Col. V^nle,in ihesaiiie volume, i). 438 ; “Monograph 
on the Oxiis," by MuJ. Oen. Sir If. 0. Kawiinson, in tho aamo 
volume, T». 482; and a pa[uir by the writer last mentioned, “ Ou 
iJadakhslian and Wakluiii," in tho Hroaedinys of the Hoy, Oeoy, 
Soc., vol. xvii. p. 108. 

BAl )ArA)(;JUIfI(), SisTo, surnanied Hosa, a painter and 
engraven’, was born at Parma in 1581, and died in 1641 or 
1647. He was of tho scliool of Annibale Carracci, by 
wliom he was liighly esteemed for design. His ])rincipal 
engravings are tlio series kiiowni us 7%' Jllhle of liafTaelle, 
which were execnled by Jiirn in conjunction wdth Larifranc, 
another pujiil of (/urraeci’s. TJie best of liis paintings, 
which are few in number, are at Parma. 

BADFN, Tin; (litANi) I luciiv of, is .situated in tho S.W. 
of Oermany, between 47'* 32' and 49“ 52' N. lat., and be- 
tween 7“ 27' and 9“ 50' E. long. It is bounded on the N. 
by Bavaria and Hesse- Darmstadt ; W. by Bheuish Bavaria, 
Alsaee, and Lorraine; S. by Switzerland; and E. by 
Wiirtemberg and part of Bavaria. At the comiaenceinent 
of the present century Baden was oidy a inargraviate, with 
an area littli> exceeding 1300 st|uaro miles, and a pojmla- 
tion of 210,000. Since then it has from time to time 
acquired additional territory, so that its area now amounts 
to upwards of 5800 sqnare miles, ami its po]>ulation to 
nearly a million and a half. 

It consists of a considerable ])ortion of the eastern half 
of the fertile valley of the Bhinc, and of the mountains 
which form its boundary. The mountainous part is by far 
tho most extensive, forming, indeed, nearly 80 per cent, of 
the whole area. From the Ijuke of Constance in the south 
to the llivor Neekar is a ])ortion of tho so-called Black 
Forest or Schtvarzwald,, which is divided by the valley of 
the Kinziginto two districts of different elevation. To tho 
south of the Kinzig tlie mean height is 3100 feet, and the 
loftiest summit, the Feldberg, roadies about 47 80 feet ; while 
to tlie nortli tlft mean height is only 2100 feet, and the 
Belchen, the culminating point of the whole, does not ex- 
ceed 4480. To the north of the Neekar is the Odenwald 
range, with a mean of 1440 feet, and, in the Katzenbuckel, 
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an extreme of 1980. Lying between the lihine and the 
Dreisain is the Kaiserstuhl, an independent volcanic ^oup, 
nearly 10 miles in length and 5 in breadth, the highest 
point of which is 1760 feet. 
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The greater part of Baden belongs to the basin of the 
Ilhine, wliich receives upwards of twenty tributaries 
from the highlands of the dudiy alone ; a portion of the 
territory is also watered by the Main and the Neekar. A 
part, however, of the eastern slope of the Black Forest 
belongs to the liasiii of the Danube, which there takes its 
rise in a number of mountain streams. Among the numer- 
ous lakes whicli belong to the duchy arc the Muinmel, 
Wilder, Nonnenmattweiher, Titli, Kichener, Bchluch, ikc., 
but none of them are of any size. The Lake of Constance, 
or Boden See, belongs ])artly to Bavaria and Switzerland. 

From 1819 to 1832 Baden was divided into six circles, 
wliich were reduced in the latter year to the four follow- 
ing : — 'Pho Lake Circle or Constance, tlie U|»per Khiuo or 
Freiburg, the Middle llhiiie or Carlsruhe, and tho Lower 
Ilhine or Manlieim. Tliis division, though still employed, 
has been legally supplanted by one into the eleven circles 
of Constance, Villingen, Waldshut, Freiburg, Lorrach, 
Offenburg, Baden, Carslriilie, Maiiheini, Heidelberg, and 
Mosbach, Tlie cajiital of tlie duchy is Carlsruhe, which in 
1871 had a i>opulation of 36,582 ; the other principal towns 
are Manheim (39,614), Freiburg (24,599), Heidelberg 
(19,988), Pforzheim (19,801), Kastadt (11,559), Baden 
(10,083), Constance (10,052), Bruchsal (9786), and 
Lain* (6710). Tlie population is most thickly clustered in 
the north and in the neighbourhood of the Svrias town of 
Basel. 

The mineral wealth of Baden is not very great ; but the 
mines of Oberwert, Kandern, ttc., jiroduce excellent iron ; 
there are two zinc mines and one of lead ; coal is worked 
at Diesburg, Zunsweier, Baden, ; and silver, copper, 
gold, cobalt, alum, vitriol, and sulphur are also obtained in 
small quantities. Gold washing, at one time extensively 
carried on along the Ilhine, is now little practised. Peat 
is found in abundance, as well as gypsum, china-clay, and 
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potter’s earth. The duchy was formerly dependent on France 
for its salt supply, but extensive salt works have for a num< 
ber of years been maintained by the Government at Diirr- 
helm and Bappenau. In 1874 the amount produced was 
of the value of £54,880. The mineral springs of Baden 
are very numerous, and have acquired great celebrity, — 
those of Baden-Baden, Baden weiler, Antogast, Griesbach, 
Friersbach, and Petersthal, being the most frequented. 

The inhabitants of Baden are of various origin, — those 
to the N. of the Murg being descended from the Alenmnni, 
and those to the S. from the Franks, while the Swabian 
plateau derives its name and its population from another 
race. This distinction is still marked in the manners, the 
language, and the dress of the different districts. The mar 
jority of the people are engaged in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits, for which much of the country is well ada])ted. 
In the valleys the soil is particularly fertile, yielding 
luxuriant crops of wheat, maize, barley, si)elt, beans, 
potatoes, flax, hemp, hops, beet-root, and tobacco; and 
even in the more mountainous parts rye, wheat, and oats 
are extensively cultivated. There is a considerable extent 
of pasture land, and the rearing of cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
goats is largely attended to. The culture of the vine lias 
recently been increasing, and the wines, which are charac- 
terised by a mildness of flavour, are in good demand. 
The gardens and orchards supply abundance of fruits, 
especially almonds and walnuts ; and the keeping of bees 
is common throughout the country. A greater proportion of 
Baden than of any other of the South German states is 
occupied by forests. In these the predominant species 
are the fir and pine, but many others, such as the chestnut, 
are well represented. A third, at least, of the annual 
supply of timber is exported, the chief consumer being 
Holland, though of late years Paris has derived a con- 
siderable supply from this source. 

The manufactures of Baden wore formerly very insig- 
nificant, but have greatly increased since its accession to 
the Zollvcrein in 1835. They are, however, chiefly con- 
fined to iron and hardware goods, and the spinning 
and weaving of cotton. The latter industry is princi})ally 
carried on at Ettlingen, Oftenburg, St Blaise, Zell, 
Schopfheim ; Manhoim has an extensive manufacture of 
mirrors, and C^arlsruhe of machines ; while Pforzheim is 
famous for its production of jewellery and goldsmiths^ 
work. Beet-root sugar is manufactured at Wughauscl more 
largely than anywhere else in Germany, Pajier, leather, 
and tobacco are also important objects of industry. The 
inhabitants of the Black Forest have long been celebrated 
for their dexterity in the manufacture of wooden orna- 
ments and toys, watches, clocks, musical boxes, organs, 
&c. Of clocks alone about 600,000 are made every 
year. 

The exports of Baden, which coincide largely with the 
industries just mentioned, are of considerable import- 
ance, but the bulk of its trade consists in the transit of 
goods. The country is well furnished with roads and 
railways, the greater proportion of the latter being in the 
hands of the state. A line runs the whole length of the 
land, for the most part parallel with the lihine, while 
branches cross obliquely from east to west. 

The educational institutions of Baden are numerous and 
flourishing, and public instruction is largely subsidised by 
the Government. There are two universities, the Protestant 
one at Heidelberg, founded in 1386, and the Catholic one 
at Freiburg, founded in 1457. The library at Heidelberg 
numbers 150,000 volumes, and that at Freiburg 100,000, 
while there is another of almost equal size at Carlsruhe. 
There are also lyceums at Carlsruhe, Constance, Freiburg, 
HeidelWg, Manheim, Kastadt, ana Wertheim; several 
gymnasiums ; normal schools at Carlsruhe, Ettlingen, and 


Meersburg, besides upwards of 2000 common schools estab- 
lished throughout the country. There is an institution in 
Pforzheim for the deaf and dumb, and one in Freiburg for the 
blind. The polytechnic school at Carlsruhe is among the 
most efficient institutions of the kind in Germany, The 
preparatory course extends over three years, and includes 
French, German, English, special history, mathematics, 
drawing, modelling, chemistry, mineralogy and geology, 
mechanics, ifec. The special courses are engineering, 
architecture, forestry, chemistry, mechanics, commerce, 
and post-office service, and extend over from one to four 
years. The ducal family of Baden belong to the Pro- 
testant section of the Church, but the majority of the 
population are Homan Catholics. The returns of the 
census of 1871 are as follows : — Catholics, 942,560 ; Pro- 
testants, 491,008; other sects, 2266; and Jews, 25,703. 
The district where the Homan Catholic preponderance was 
greatest was Constance, while the Protestants were 
slightly more numerous in the district of Manheim. 

The government of Baden is an hereditary monarchy, 
with the executive jiower vested in the grand duke, and 
the legislative authority in a I^arliament consisting of two 
Chambers. The upper Chamber is composed of -all the 
princes of the reigning line who are of age, the chiefs 
of ten noble families, the possessors of hereditary landed 
estates worth £25,000, the Homan Catholic archbishop 
of Freiburg, the president of the IVotestant Church, a 
deputy from each of the universities, and eight nominees 
of the duke. The lower Chamber consists of 63 rc])re- 
sentatives, of whom 22 are elected by the burgesses of cer- 
tain towns, and 41 by tlie inhabitants of the bailiwicks. 
The parliamentary candidate must possess tax-paying pro- 
perty of the value of 10,000 florins (£833), or derive a salary 
of at least £125 from a public office. Every citizen, if 
neither criminal nor pauper, has the right of voting, but 
only in the choice of dejnity-electors, by whom the real 
election of the reiiresentatives is decided. The members of 
the lower House are elected for eight years, and meetings 
of Parliament must take place every two years. 

The budgets are granted by Parliament for a term of 
two years. In 1875 the ordinary expenses were rated at 
£1,572,959, and the ordinary receipts at £1,557,108. 
The total j)ublic debt on the 1st of January 1874 was 
£12,985,067. 

Since the organisation of 1864 courts are held at Con- 
stance, Freiburg, Ofienburg, Carlsruhe, and Manheim, 
the supreme court being in the city last named. Manheim 
is also the seat of the central commission for the naviga- 
tion of the Hhine. 

The ducal family of Baden traces its descent from the 
counts of Ziihringen, who flourished in the lltli century, 
and derived their title from what is now a little town to 
the north of Freiburg. Hermann I., the second son of 
Count Bertliold I., took the title of margrave of Hoch- 
berg in Breisgau, and was succeeded in 1074 by his son 
Hermann II., who was the first to style liimself margrave 
of Baden. On the death of the Margrave Christopher 
in 1527, his estates were divided among his three sons, 
but one of them having died soon after, tlie two survivors 
became the solo inheritors, and founded the two lines of 
Baden-Baden and Baden-I)urlach. The former of these, 
which produced one of the most famous generals of the 
17th century, became extinct by the death of Augustus 
George in 1771, and its possessions were united with 
Baden-Durlach under Charles Frederick. By the treaty of 
Lun6ville in 1801, Baden acquired a considerable addition 
of territory; in 1803 the margrave receivSd the title of 
Elector; and by the treaty of Presburg in 1805 his domains 
were still further increased by the accession of Breisgau. 
On the dissolution of the empire in 1806, the elector 
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joined the Confederation of the Rhine, and received forces. In 1849 the duke was constrained to flee, and 
the title of (Jrand Duke, with 1950 square miles of Brentano, the democratic leader, took possesion of Carlsr 
additional territory. Shortly after this extension and ruhe in the name of the national committee. By the 
consolidation hod taken place, Bavaria laid claim to a 25th of June, however, the Prussian forces,^ after 
portion of the duchy, but her deuiarids were indignantly several severe engagements with the revolutionises 
rejected, and in 1818 the grand duke bestowed on the effected the restoration of the duke, who returned to his 
countrya political constitution, the fundamental j)rinciple of capital on 18th August; and it was not long before the 
which was the territorial integrity of liaden. In the fol- country began to recover from the effects of the outbreak, 
lowing year this integrity was guaranteed by the Frankfort Not, indeed, that it became quiescent ; for Baden has had 
Commission, The first session of the Baden parliament its full share in the political and ecclesiastical disputes 
fell into disj)Utes and had to bo dissolved ; but the second, that have been so rife throughout Germany during recent 
in 1820, cornnienced the woik of reform by the complete years. The Roman Catholic clergy, with the bishop of 
abolition of serfdoin and tlio estaljlishment of ministerial Freiburg at their head, have maintained an obstinate 
responsibility. In 1821 the union of the two Protestant struggle with the Liberal party, which is now predomi- 
churches in Baden was lirouglit about. Other questions nant. The separation of church and state has been 
of imjjortance, such as trial l)y jury, freedom of the press, established ; the Jews liave been admitted to full civic 
abolition of tithes, and extension of education, became sub- rights; freedom of trade has been promulgated, and a 
jects of interest and debate; but, unfortunately, the influence number of minor reforms successfully carried through, 
of tlio h’reneh revolution of 1850 led the democratic party to In the German war of 1866 Baden sided against Prussia ; 
4 jxcos.ses, which the Government met with acts of ill-advised but in 1870 it joined in the formation of the new German 
repression. Matters were beginning to readjust themselves empire, and its trooi)s are incorporated in the 14th corps 
wlien the revolution of 1848 again aroused the opposing of the imperial army. 
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BADEN (or Baden-Badkn, to distinguish it from other Americans, Russians, and English are all numerously repre- 
places of the name), a town and celebrated watering-place sented. The hot springs, which were among the earliest 
of Germany, in the grand duchy of Baden. It stands on attraction of the place, are twenty-nine in number, and 
the side of a hill, near the Oos or Gel, in a beautiful valley vary in temperature from 37°to 54“ R.,i.c.,fromll5“tol53“ 
of the Black Forest, 18 miles S.W. of Carlsruhe ; and it is Fahr. They flow from the castle rock at the rate of 90 gallons 
connected by a branch with the Manheimand Basel railway, per minute, and the water is conveyed through the town 
The superiorityofitssituation, its extensive pleasure-grounds, in pipes to supply the different baths. The town proper is 
gardens, and promenades, and the brilliancy of the life that on the right bank of the Oos, but the princiiml resorts of 
is led during t^e season, have for a long scries of years con- the adventitious population are on the other side. A 
tinned to attract crowds of visitors from all parts of the and a or pump-room (1842)^ a 

world. The resident population amounts to about 10,000, theatre (1861), and a picture-gallery, are among the chief 
but that number is frequently augumented fourfold. The fashionable buildings, to which may be added the library 
prevailing nationality is, or rather was, the French, but and reading-room. The gaming-tables, which for so many 
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years were a striking feature of Baden-Baden, are now 
abolished. The only building of much antiquarian interest, 
with the exception of the castles, is the parish church, which 
dates from the 15th century, and contains the tombs of 
several of the margraves. There is a Protestant church 
a short distance to the east of Leopoldsplatz, and not far 
off a small Episcopalian church ; while on the Michaelsberg 
is the Greek chapel, with its gilded dome, which was erected 
over the tomb of the lloumanian prince, Michael Stroudza, 
who died at Baden in 1863. 

The springs of Baden were known to the Homans, and 
the foundation of the town is referred to the Emperor 
Hadrian by an inscription of somewhat doubtful authen- 
ticity. The name of Aurelia Aquemie was given to it in 
honour of Aurelius 8everus, in wlioso reign it would seem 
to have been well known. Fragments of its ancient sculp- 
tures are still to be seen, and in 1847 remains of Homan 
vapour baths, well preserved, were discovered just l>elow 
tlie New Castle. From the 14th century down to the close 
of the 17th, Baden was the residence of the margraves, to 
whom it gave its name. They first dwelt in the Old Castle, 
the ruins of w'hich still occufiy the summit of a hill above 
the town, but in 1479 they removed to the New' Castle 
(still so called), which is situated on the hill-side nearer to 
the town, and is remarkable for its subterranean dungeons. 
During tlie Thirty Years* War Baden suffered severely from 
the various combatant.s, but especially from the French, 
who pillaged it in 1643, and laid it in ashes in 1688. The 
margravino Sibylla rebuilt the New Castle in 1697, but the 
margrave Louis removed to Hastadt in 1 7 06. Since the 
beginning of the present century the Government has 
greatly fostered the growth of the towm. 

BADEN, Switzerland, a small town in the canton of 
Aargau, on the Linimat, 14 miles N.AV. of Zurich. It is 
much fre<iuonted on account of its warm medicinal springs, 
w’hich are al)out 20 in number, and vary in temperature 
from 98“ to 1 26“ Fahr. About 1 5,000 persons visit the place 
annually. Tacitus, in the first book of his HUtorien (c. 67), 
incidentally sjieaks of it as in moduin municipii extructus 
locus, a7n(jmo saiuhrium aqtuiruvi usufrequens; and numerous 
remains of pillars and inscriptions, coins, and other antiqui- 
ties confirm his description. It was destroyed by the 
Alemanni and the Huns, but was again frequented during 
the reign of Charlemagne, though its modern prosperity only 
dates from the 15th century. For a long time the countship 
•of Baden was in the hands of the Hapsburgs, but it was 
•conquered by the Swiss Confederates in 1415. It w'as here 
that the famous disputation of Eck with Zwingle and G^co- 
lampodius took place in 1526; and here was held the 
conference of 1589. In 1714 the peace which put an end 
to the w’ar of the Spanish Succession w'as concluded at 
Baden between Austria and France ; and four years after- 
wards a treaty between Zurich, Berne, and St Gall received 
its name from the town. Hesident population, 3412. 

BA DEN, the chief town of a circle in Lower Austria, about 
12 miles S. of Vienna on the railway to Gratz. It is beau- 
tifully situated at tbe mouth of the romantic llelenenthal, 
near tlie banks of the Schwachat, a rapid stream with several 
w'aterfalls, and has become a favourite summer resort with 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring capital. The warm 
baths, which give name to the town, are thirteen in number, 
and vary in temperature from 72“ to 97“ Fahr. They rise, 
for the most part, at the foot of the CalvarievJberg, which 
is composed of dolomitic limestone. The number of patients 
is about 8000 annually. The celebrity of Baden dates back 
to the days of the Homans, who knew it by the name of 
Aqum CeticB ; and remains of their occupation still exi.st. 
In 1812 the town suffered severely from a fire, but it has 
since been elegantly rebuilt. The principal buildings are 
the church of St Stephen, the theatre, the casino, and the 
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military hospital. A short distance to the west of the town 
stands the castle of Weilberg, which belongs to members 
of the imperial family. The only manufacture of much 
importance that is carried on in Baden is the production 
of steel-wares ; these, especially the razors, are of excellent 
quality. Permanent population, about 6500. 

BADGEH {Meles), a family of Plantigrade Carnivora, 
possessing greatly elongated bodies and .sliort limbs, each of 
the latter furnished with live toes, provided at their 
extremities with long, powerful claws, by means of which 
they form deep burrow^s in tJio eartli. The carnassial 
tooth, which in the bears is w holly tubereiilate, is in the 
badgers provided also with a cutting edge, their wdiole 
dentition being specially adapted to the partly vegetable, 
partly animal diet on which they subsist. The badger differs 
from all other mammals in having the low'er jawso articu- 
lated to tlie upper, by means of a transverse condyle firmly 
locked into a long cavity of the cranium, that dislocation 
of the jaw is all but imiiossible, and this enables those 
creatures to maintain their hold wdth the utmost tenacity. 
The European badger (Meles Taxus) may be taken as typical 
of the entire family. It is nowdiero abundant, but is 
found over the entire riortliern parts of Europe and Asia. 
It is a quiet, inoffensive animal, nocturnal and solitary in 
its habits, sleejiing V)y day in its burrow, and issuing forth 
at night to feed on roots, beech-most, fruits, the eggs 
of birds, some of the smaller quadrupeds, frogs, and insects. 
It is said also to dig up tbe nests of wasps in order to 

eat the larvae, as the ratel— a closely allied Soutli African 

form — is said to rob the bees of their honey. The male 
and female are seldom seen together, and are supposed to 
trace each other by means of the odour of tbe secretion 
contained in a glandular j>ouch beneath the tail. Although 
tlie badger does not seek to attack, yet, when driven to bay, 
its great muscular power and tough hide render it a for- 
midable antagonist, as was often seen in the days, now 
ha[)pily gone by, w4ien badger-baiting was a favourite 
amusement of the English peasantry. Fossil remains of 
the badger have been found in this country, a|>parently 
coiitemporaiieous wuth the extinct cave bear, hyena, and 
tiger; still more ancient remains are said to have been 
found ill the Hed Crag of Suffolk, and should these prove 
aulheiitic, the European badger, says Professor Owen, 
“ w'ill be the oldest known species of mammal now living 
oil the face of the earth.** The American badger {Meles 
Lahradorica) is a native of California and Texas, and in its 
habits closely resembles tbe former species ; it seems, 
however, to be more carnivorous. According to Gray, 
several siieeies inhabit the souibern parts of Asia. When 
badgers were more abundant than they now are, their 
skins dressed, with the hair attached, were commonly used 
for j)istol furniture. They are now chiefly valued for the 
hair, that of the European badger being used in the manu- 
facture of the best sliaving-bruslies, while the softer hair 
of the American sjiecies is employed for the same purpose, 
and also for painters* pencils. 5197 skins of the American 
badger were imported into London during 1873. 

BADIA Y LEBLICH, Domingo, a celebrated Spanish 
traveller, better known under his assumed name of Ali Bey, 
was born in Biscay in the year 1766. After receiving a 
liberal education he devoted particular attention to the 
Arabic language, and made special preparation otherwise 
for his Oriental travels. Under the name of Ali Bey and 
in Mussulman costume, he visited Egypt, Marocco, Tripoli, 
Arabia, and Syria, and was received as a person of high rank 
wherever he appeared. On his return to I^rope in 1807 
he declared himself aBonapartist, and was made Intendant, 
first of Segovia, and afterwards of Cordova. When the 
French were driven from Spain, Badia was compelled to 
take refuge in Franco, and there, in 1814, published an 
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account of his travels under the title of Voyage d'Ali Bey 
en Aue et en AJrique^ <£rc., in 3 vols. 8vo. A few years 
later he set out again for Syria, under the assumed name 
of All Othman, and, it is said, accredited as a political 
agent by the French Government. He only reached 
Aleppo, and there died, 30th August 1818, not without 
su8j)icion of having been poisoned. 

llADIUS, JoDouus or Jossk, sometimes called Babius 
Abcenbius from the village of Asche, near Brussels, 
where ho was born in 1402, was an eminent printer at 
Paris, whose establishment was celebrated under the name 
of Prelum Ammmtnuni, He was himself a scholar of 
considerable rej)iite, liad studied at linissels and Ferrara, 
and before settling in Paris, had taught Greek for several 
years at Lyons, lie illustrated with notes several of the 
classics which he printed, and was the author of numerous 
pieces, amongst wliich are a life of Tliomas ii Kempis, 
and a satire on the lollies of women, entitled Kavicula 
BtuUarum Mulieruni. He died in 1535. llis epitajdi was 
written by Ids grandson, tlio celebrated Henry Htophanus. 

BAHM lN'J'ON, a game of recent introduction. It may 
be i)layed in or out of doors, by any number of persona from 
two to eight; two or four makes the best game. The 
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Diagrfuu illiKstratiug Game of Badniintoii. 
following description applies to the outdoor game; the in- 
door follows the same plan, modified only by circumstances 
affecting a room. 

A tolerably level surface is re(|uired to f(jrin a ground. 
Turf or asphalt is the best. The size of the ground 
varies from 40 ft. by 20 ft. to 30 ft. by 15 ft,, at^cording to 
the space at eommand anti the activity of the players. 

The ground is divided into courts as shown in the 
diagram, which gives the marking-out and measurements 
of a full-sized ground. 

The boundaries of the ground and of the courts should 
be defined by uuians of whiting and water, or peggod- 
down tape, the former being ])referablo. 

On each of the spots marked “post,” half-way between 
the service lines, and 15 ft. apai t, a post about 6 ft. high 
must be erected, either on a stand or driven into the 
ground, and suj)ported by guy-ropes. 

A net., about 5 ft. fi in. or 5 ft. high, should be stretched 
from post to post. The de])th of the net is of but little 
consequence. Where expense is no object, it should reach 
to the ground. 

The implements rccinired in playing the game are — 
{\\ shuttlecocks^ and (2), or The former 

should be about 5 in. high, and about 1 oz. in weight. 
For outdoor play the shuttlecocks are sometimes made 
lieavier by being loaded with load. The body should be 
covered with india-rubber. The rackets should be similar 
to those usedp'at the game of the same name, only smaller, 
about 2 ft. 6 in. long. 

The game consists in sending the shuttlecock with the 
racket over the net, forwards and backwards, until one of 
the players fails to return it. The players decide 


by lot which shall commence or have first hand-in 
and choice of ends. The player who is hand-in (say A) 
stations himself in one of the courts at his end, his adver- 
sary (say B) in the diagonally opposed court at the other 
end. A. then serves to B., t.e., A. standing in the court 
chosen by him, strikes the shuttlecock over the net with 
the racket into the diagonally opposed court. B. then has 
to return the service by striking the shuttlecock back over 
the net without allowing it to touch the ground, and so on 
alternately until one player fails. If this is the player who 
served, he is hand-out, his adversary becomes hand-in, and 
serves, and no score accrues. But if the player failing is the 
one who was served to, his adversary scores one jioint towards 
game, called an ac.e. The player who first scores 15 aces wins 
the game; but if the score arrives at 14 all, it is necessary 
for one player to score two consecutive aces in order to win. * 

Tile server must serve according to the following 
conditions : — He must stand with both feet in the court 
served from ; ho must send the shuttlecock clean over the 
net (*.<»., without touching net or posts), and so that it will 
drop into or beyond the service line bounding the court 
served into, and into the diagonally opposed court. If he 
fails to comply with these conditions it is a fault., and he 
has to serve again. Two consecutive faults put his hand out. 

The server’s hand is also out if he fails to send the 
shuttlecock over the net ; if he hits the shuttlecock beyond 
the external boundary of the ground, or more than once; or, 
if after the server lias loosed it, it touches him. No fault 
is allowed for these failures, as they are considered more 
serious than, those first enumerated. After service is 
properly given, if either player fails to return the shuttle- 
cock clean over the net, and so that it drops within the 
external boundary of the ground on the side of the net 
furthest from the striker, the player failing loses an ace, or 
is hand-out as the case may be. It will be observed that 
in the service the shuttlecock must be sent from right court 
to right court, or from left to left, but in the return, by 
either jilayer, it is only required that the shuttlecock shall 
drop within any jiart of the ground, bounded by the external 
line of all. In addition the shuttlecock must bo struck 
before it touches the ground, and must be touched only 
with the racket, and must only bo hit once, otherwise <it 
counts against the striker. If the shuttlecock drops on the 
line enclosing the court served into, or in the return drojis on. 
the boundary line, it is generally reckoned as a let., i.e^, the 
stroke or innings goes for nothing, and the server serves 
again. But this is an utterly useless rule, and it is better 
to count everything that drops on the line to the striker. 

In the case of a fault, or in the case of returns that are 
not according to the conditions, if the adversary returns or 
attempts to return the shuttlecock, the service or return 
counts the same as though it had been properly made. If the 
server scores he serves again, this time from his other court, 
and so on alternately from one court to the other as long 
as he scores. When he is hand-out, his adversary commences 
serving from either of the courts at his end, and, on scor- 
ing, serves from liis other court, and so on. In partner 
games the disposition of the players, and the rules by 
which they conduct the game, as to the two hands in, and 
so forth, are identical with those which prevail at lawn 
tennis. See Tennis. (h. j.) 

BADNUR, the headquarters of the district of Betiil, 
consists, besides the European houses, of two bdzArs. The 
largest, the Kothi BdzAr, has a population of 2015 souls. 
The public buildings are tlie Commissioner’s court-house, 
the district court-house, the jail, the schools, the police- 
station, the post-office, the dispensary, &c. There is'a good 
sardi or inn for native travellers, and a ddJc hangalow or 
resting-place for Europeans. Not far from Badniir is 
Kherld, the former residence of the Gond Hdj4s, where 
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there is an old fort, now in ruins, which used to be held 
by them. Lat. 21“ 57' N., long. 77“ 59" E. 

BADRINATH, a town and celebrated temple in Hindu- 
stan, in the British district of Garhwal, situate on the right 
bank of the Vishnugang^, a tributary of the Alaknandd 
River, in the middle of a valley nearly 4 miles in length, 
and 1 in breadth, in 30“ 44' N. lat. and 79“ 32' E. long. 
The town is small, containing only twenty or thirty huts, 
in which reside the BrA,hmans and the attendants on the 
temple. The building, however, which is considered a 
2 >lace of high sanctity, by no means corresjX)nd8 to its great 
celebrity. It is about 40 or 50 feet in height, built in the 
form of a cone, with a small cupola, on the top of which is 
a gilt ball and spire, and contains the shrine of Badrindth, 
dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu. The principal idol 
is of black stone, and is 3 feet in height. Badrindth is the 
favourite resort of i>ilgrims from all parts of India. In 
ordinary years the number varies from 7000 to 10,000; 
but every twelfth year, when the festival of Kumbh Mehi 
is celebrated, the concourse of persons is said to be 50,000. 
In addition to the gifts of votaries, the temple enjoys a 
further source of revenue from the rents of villages assigned 
by former Rdjds. Some years ago the temi)le was shat- 
tered by an earthquake, and has only been i)artially restored. 
It is situate among mountains rising 23,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Elevation of the site of the temple, 10,294 
feet. 

BAENA, a town of Spain, in the province of Cordova, 
S leagues S.E, of the city. It is lucturesquely situated, 
near the River Marbello, on the slo 2 )e of a hill crowned with 
a castle, which formerly belonged to Gonzalo de Cordova, 
and is now the property of the Altamira family. It has 
four parish churches and three schools, one of which, 
exclusively for girls, has a high reputation in the i)rovince. 
The education, which is conducted by sisters of charity, 
does not go beyond reading, writing, arithmetic, and religious 
instruction. Grain and oil are the jmncipal articles of 
commerce. The site of the Roman town {Baniana or 
Biniana) can still bo traced, and various antiquities are 
frequently met with. A subterranean vault was discovered 
in 1833, containing twelve cinerary urns, with inscriptions 
commemorating various members of the Pompeian family. 
In 1292 Mahomet Ibn Aljania vainly besieged the city, 
the defence of which on that occasion is commemorated 
by the five Moorish heads in its coat-of-arms. Baena is the 
birthplace of Juan de Peiialosa. Population, about 12,000. 

BAEZA (ancient Beatia)^ a city of Spain, in the province 
of Jaen. It stands on a considerable elevation, about 3 
miles from the right bank of the Guadalquivir. Lat. 37“ 59' 
N., long. 3“ 28' W. It is well built, and has a cathedral 
and several fine public buildings, among which the most 
worthy of notice are the university (founded in 1533, and 
for some time defunct), the oratorio of the order of St 
Philip Neri, and the marble fountain with Caryatides in 
the Plaza de la Constitucion. The Cordova and Ubeda 
gates, and the arch of Baeza, are among the remains of its 
old fortifications, which were of great strength. There is 
little trade or manufacture here. The principal j)roduction8 
of the neighbourhood are grain and oil. The red dye made 
from the native cochineal was formerly celebrated. In the 
time of the Moors Baeza was a flourishing city of 50,000 
inhabitants, and the capital of a separate kingdom, but it 
never recovered from the sack of 1 239. It is the birthplace 
of Gaspar Becerra, the celebrated sculptor and })ainter. 
Present population, about 11,000. 

BAFFIN, William, an able and enterprising English 
seaman, born in 1584. Nothing is known of his early life, 
and his fame rests entirely on the voyages undertaken by 
him during the years 1612 to 1616. In 1612 he accom- 
panied Captain James Hall on his fourth voyage in search 
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of the north-west passage, and in 161 3 he commanded one of 
the English vessels engaged in the Greenland fisheries. In 
1615 and 1616 Baffin made two voyages in the “Discovery” 
under Bylot, and on the second of them explored the large 
inlet, afterwards called Bafiin’s Bay. The only accounts of 
these exx>editions were given by Baffin himself, and later 
investigators have thoroughly confirmed his descrii>tions. 
In 1618 he is said to have been mate in a voyage to Surat 
and Mocha ; and in 1621 he was killed wliile attempting, in 
conjunction witli a Persian force, to expel the I’ortugueso 
from Ormuz, (See Purchas’s FUgrhm and the publica- 
tions of the Hakluyt Society for 1849.) 

BAFFIN'S BAY, or Baffin's Ska, is properly neither 
a bay nor a sea, but part of the long strait or inlet which 
separates Greenland from the N.E. coast of America. It 
extends from about 69“ to 78“ N. Jat. and from 54“ to 72“ 
W. long., and is connected by Lancaster Sound and Barrow's 
Strait with the Arctic Ocean. It was first cx])lored in 1616 
by the English navigator Baffin. The part of the strait 
to the south is known as Davis Strait, and the narrower 
channel to the north takes the name of Smith's Sound. 
The coasts are generally high and jjrecipitous, and are 
deeply indented with gulfs. The most important island on 
the east side is Disco to the north of Disco Bay, where 
there is a Danish settlement. During the greater i)art of 
the ye^ar this sea is frozen, and it is navigable only from the 
beginning of June to the end of September. It is annually 
visited by vessels engaged in the whale and seal fishery. 
(See Potermann's MiitheiL^ 1873, map 13, and Markham's 
Cruise in Baffin^ s Bay.) 

BAGATELLE is an indoor game, probably derived from 
the old English shovel-board, described by Cotton in his 
Complcat Gamester (1674), though many consider that its 
invention is due to the French. Like billiards, chess, and 
draughts, its origin is not certainly known; but whatever its 
genesis, its name is undoubtedly French. Bagatelle games 
are jilayed on an oblong board, usually from six to ten 
feet in length, by a foot and a half to three feet in width. 
The bed of the table, which is ordinarily of slate or 
mahogany, is covered with fine green cloth ; and at the 
upjier end, which is rounded, there are nine holes or cups, 
numbered from 1 to 9, thus 

5 

3 2 

8 9 7 

4 6 
1 

Into these holes ivory balls are driven by a cue in all 
respects similar to the instrument used in Billiards, 
which see. The sides and circular end of the table are 
furnished with elastic cushions ; and in some of the newer 
tables there is also a pocket on each side. Nine balls — 
eight white, and one red or black (sometimes four white, 
four red, and one black) — are used in the most popular of 
the several bagatelle games. 

The ordinary game is i)layed according to the following 
rules 

1. Any number of persons may play, whether singly or 
in sides. 2. Each jdayer strings for lead, and he who 
lodges his ball in the highest hole begins. In the case of 
j)artners, one only on each side need string for the lead. 
3. The player who wins the lead takes the nine balls and 
plays them one after the other uj) the table from baulk, first 
striking at the red ball which is placed on the si)ot about 
a foot below the 1 hole. The object of the player is to 
lodge his own, or the coloured ball, or bolfc balls, in the 
holes. 4. The red ball counts double when it is played into 
a hole ; and for each white ball lodged or holed, a 
corresponding number of points is scored to that marked 
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in the cup. (Sometimes two coloured balls are used, in 
which case both count double.) 5. The red ball must be 
first struck, and the remainder of the balls are played up 
to the holes — the sum total of the holes made being the 
Striker’s score. 6. Any number of rounds may be played 
for the game, as agreed on at the commencement ; and the 
player (or side) obtaining the highest aggregate score wins. 
7. Any ball that rebounds beyond the baulk line, or is forced 
over the table, is not re-used in that round. 

Sana Eyal^ or the French Game, is the next most gene- 
rally played game on the bagatelle table. It is governed by 
the following laws : — 1. The jilaycr who takes the lead 
(which is decided as in bagatelle) makes choice of four balls 
of either colour, and i>laciiig the black one on the spot, com- 
mences by striking it with a ball from baulk. 2. The 
other [ilaycr then strikes u]) one of his balls, and so on 
alternately. .3. lie who holes the black ball counts it 
towards his game, together with any number made by the 
white. 4. If eitlier player hole his adversary’s ball, the 
number scored by such ball, or l)alls, is marked to the 
other side. H. The j)layer who makes the greatest number 
of points in each round wins the game, and takes the lead 
in the next, ’i'ho rule as to balls rebounding beyond the 
baulk line, or being forced off the table, is the same as in 
the ))receding game. 

The Vanyum Gayne^ sometimes i)layed on a table without 
holes, consists entirely of cannons, that is to say, two balls 
struck in succession by the cue-ball. This game is played 
fiO, 1 00, or 150 up, and the holes into which the balls fall are 
sometimes counted in addition to the cannon. Three balls only 
are used a white, a s[)Ot-white, and a black balL At start- 

ing tlio latter is placed on the spot, and the adversary’s ball 
on a ]K)int e(iui-distant between the first and centre hoIe.s, 
1 and 9. If the striker make a cannon, ho goes on as long 
as he can score, but no liole can be counted without first 
making tlie cannon. To miss the white involves the loss 
of 1 point ; and to miss the black ball, 5 points. The 
striker’s l>reak is ended when ho fails to cannon, and then 
the other player goes on, —he who first gains the required 
number winning tlie game. When tlicre are pockets to the 
table, two j)oints are taken for every white ball pocketed, 
and three [joints for the red. Should the player’s ball fall 
into a ])ocket before he make the cannon, the score is taken 
by the opponent. In the IrUh Caimon Game the holes do 
not count, except by way of penalty ; all points made by 
holing the balls being added to the scofo of the adver- 
sary. Sometimes, in both the cannon games two points are 
taken for a cannon from wliite to white and then to red, 
and three for a cannon from white to red and then to white j 
or, when two coloured balls are used, three points are taken 
for a cannon from the black to the red. Lately, bagatelle 
tables as much as 14 feet long by G feet wide have been 
made for the cannon game. 

Aluumppi is a game played on a bagatelle table with 
a bridge pierced w ith nrclies, eaeli arch bearing a certain 
number — say, from 1 to 10 or 12. The balls are first played 
from the baulk against the cushion on to the bridge, which 
is placed Just in front of the lowT.rniost hole. The rules are 
— 1. If the ball i>ass through tlie bridge, all the jioints 
indicated on the arch arc counted towards the player’s 
score, in addition to any jioints made by the ball falling 
into a hole beyond tlie bridge. The game may bo played 
by two or more persons, and lie wdio first makes the number 
of points agreed on — 1 00, 200, 500, tfec, — wins. A modifi- 
cation of tliis game is called 

Trou Matlame, In this tlie balls are played from the 
Imulk straiglft up to the bridge without touching the 
cushion, and only the jioints marked uiion the arches score, — 
all points made by the balls dropjiing into the holes beyond 
being scored to the opponent. Another variety, called 
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Cwikamaroo, or Russian Bagatelle, is played on a table 
prepared with a number of pins, holes, arches, and bells, up 
to and through which the ball is played from the baulk end 
of the table. It is a childish amusement, requiring little 
skill, and therefore needing only the barest mention. 

In playing the bagatelle games a much less degree of 
force is required for the stroke than is necessary for bil- 
liards. Some adepts are able to fill all the holes at one 
essay ; first, by striking the red ball on the side, making a 
double hazard, say, into the 7 and the 8 holes, and then, 
either by playing direct at the holes or at the cushion, 
lodging each successive ball till the whole nine are pocketed. 
In this way, counting double for the red, as many as 54 
points can bo scored in a single round of the balls. When 
two coloured balls are used, of course a proportionally 
larger score is made. The cue should be held lightly 
between the fingers and thumb, not grasped in the palm of 
the hand ; and much use may be made of the various 
strokes employed in billiards, — as the side, the screw, the 
twist, and the drag; for which terms see the article 
Billiards. (q. f. p.) 

BAGGESEN, Jens Emmanuel, the most prominent 
literary figure in Denmark during the latter part of last 
century, was born on the 15tli of February 1765, at Korsor. 
His parents were very poor, and before he was twelve he 
was sent to copy documents at the office of the clerk of the 
district. By dint of indomitable perseverance, he managed 
to gain an education, and in 1782 entered the university 
of Copenhagen. His success as a writer w^as coeval with 
his earliest publication ; his Comical Tales in verse, poems 
that recall the Broad Grins that Colman the younger 
brought out a decade later, took the town by storm, and the 
struggling young poet found himself a popular favourite 
at twenty-one. He then tried serious lyrical writing, and 
his tact, elegance of manner, and versatility, gained him a 
place in the best society. This sudden success received a 
blow in 1788, when a very poor opera he had produced was 
received with mockery, and a reaction against him set in. 
He left Denmark in a rage, and spent the next years in 
Germany, France, and Switzerland. In the country last 
mentioned he married, began to WTito in German, and pub- 
lished in that language his next poem, Alpenlied, In 1790 
he returned to his mother-country, bringing with him as a 
peace-offering his fine descriptive poem, the Lahyrinth^ 
in Danish, and was received with unbounded homage. 
The next twenty years w'cre sjient in incessant restless wan- 
derings over the north of Europe, Paris latterly becoming 
his nominal home. Ho continued to publish volumes alter- 
nately in Danish and German. In 1811 he returned to 
Copenhagen to find the young Ohlensclihiger installed as 
the great poet of the day, and he himself beginning to lose 
his previously unbounded popularity. Until 1820 he re- 
sided in Copenhagen, in almost unceasing literary feud 
with some one or other, abusing and being abused, the 
most important feature of the whole being Baggosen’s de- 
termination not to allow Ohlenschliiger to be considered 
a greater poet than himself. He then went back to his 
beloved Paris, where he lost his wife and youngest child, 
and fell at last into a state of hopeless melancholy madness. 
Ill 1826, having slightly recovered, he wished to see Den- 
mark once more, but died at Hamburg on his way, on the 
3d of October, and was buried at Kiel. His many-sided 
talents achieved success in all forms of writing, but his 
domestic, philpsophical, and critical works have long ceased 
to occupy attention. A little more power of restrain- 
ing his egotism and passion would have made him one 
of the wittiest and keenest of modern satirists, ^and his 
comic poems are deathless. The Danish literature owes 
Baggesen a great debt for the firmness, polish, and form 
which ho introduced into it — ^his style being always finished 
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and elegant. With all hie faults he stands as the greatest 
figure between Holberg and Ohlenschl^er. Of all his 
poems, however, the loveliest and best is a little simple song, 
called There woe a time when / was very little^ which every 
Dane, high or low, knows by heart, and which is matchless 
in its simplicity and pathos. It has outlived all his 
epics. (e. w. g.) 

BAGHDAD, a Turkish pashalic or government of 
Asia, computed to have an area of above 100,000 square 
miles. It stretches in a N.W. direction, from the mouth 
of the Shatt-el-Arab at Bussorah, to Merdin, situated ncfir 
tlfe source of the Tigris ; and from the confines of Persia 
to the banks of the Khabour, which separates it from 
the pashalic of Diarbekir. Its general boundaries are the 
Euphrates and the Arabian desert of Nejd to the W. 
and S., Kusistan and Moufit Zagros to the E., the pashalic 
of Diarbekir to the N.W., and Armenia with the terri- 
tories of the Kurdish chief of Julamerick to the N. 
This great tract comprehends ancient Babylonia and the 
greatest part of Assyria proper. The first includes the 
space enclosed by the Tigris and the Euphrates, which is 
also known under the general appellation of Mesopo- 
tamia ; and the second, that which is beyond the Tigris, 
commonly called Lower Kurdistan. This tract of country 
is an extensive and very fertile plain, and is watered by 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, which at Baghdad approach 
within 25 miles of each other, and afford an inexhaustible 
supply of the finest water. Only some parts of these 
fertile districts, however, are cultivated, as the population 
consists in many places of wandering Arabs, who are 
averse to agriculture, and who, in their vagrant life of 
idleness and rapine, neglect all the natural advantages of 
the country. The most productive portion of the pashalic 
is on the banks of the Shatt-el-Arab, in the neighbourhood 
of Bussorah. This tract, for upwards of 30 miles below 
that city, is well cultivated, and yields vast quantities of 
dates, wheat, barley, and various kinds of fruits. The 
banks of the Euphrates produce abundant crops of dry 
grain. Higher up the Euphrates, the country which is 
possessed by the Arabs is a low marshy tract, formed by 
the expansion of the Euphrates, and is famed for plentiful 
crops of rice. Among the mountainous districts of the 
Upper Euphrates the country is highly picturesque and 
beautiful ; it is watered by the River Mygdonius (the Gozaii 
of Scripture), and is in a tolerable state of cultivation. It 
produces in abundance the finest fruits, such as grapes, 
olives, figs, pomegranates, which are considered the most 
delicious in the East ; apples, pears, apricots of an inferior 
quality ; and the finest dates, on which the inhabitants, as 
in other parts of Asia, depend in many cases for subsist- 
ence. The domestic animals are, the horse, for which the 
country ha« long been famed, the ass, camel, drome- 
dary, buffalo, and mule. Of the wild animals, the lion, 
the hyena, the jackal, the wolf, and the wild boar, are 
common ; and antelopes are very numerous. Hares are 
plentiful, but foxes are seldom seen. All sorts of poultry 
are bred except the turkey. On the cultivated lands, 
and on the borders of the rivers, the black partridge 
is met with in great numbers. Snipes and almost every 
species of wild fowl may be found in the marshes, and 
pelicans on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. In 
addition to these two rivers, the country is watered by 
the Khabour or Chaboras, formed by the junction of 
several small streams about ten miles to the S.W. of 
Merdin, and by the Mygdonius, or Gozan, the Hennas of 
the Arabs, which used formerly to discharge a part of its 
waters into the Euphrates through the Khabour, and a 
part into the Tigris through the Thirthar, passing by 
Hatra, but which is now entirely lost in a salt marsh at 
the foot of the Singar hills. 
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In ancient times the plain of Mesopotamia tvas occupied 
by the great and wealthy cities of Nineveh, Babylon, 
Seleucia, Ctesiphon, <kc., and was in a high state of cul- 
tivation. It was intersected by many well-constructed 
canals and other works, which, in dispersing over the 
country the superfluous waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
proved extremely useful to agriculture. These works are 
now all ruined, and not a vestige remains of many of the 
canals, while the course of others can only be faintly 
traced in their imperfect remains. One canal, however, 
called El-Hye, still exists ; it connects the Eu|^hrates and 
the Tigris exactly half-way between Bussorah and Baghdad, 
and is navigable in spring for large boats. 

BAGHDAD, a city of Asia, formerly the capital of the 
empire of the caliph, and long renowned for its commerce 
and its wealth, is situated on an extensive and desert 
plain, which has scarcely a tree or village throughout its 
whole extent ; and though it is intersected by the Tigris, 
it stands mostly on its eastern bank, close to the water’s 
edge. Old Baghdad on the W. is now considered as merely 
a suburb to the larger and more modern city on the eastern 
shore, the former containing an area of only 146 acres, 
while the latter extends over 591. It has, however, 
numerous and extensive streets, well furnished with shops, 
and is protected by strong walls, with three gates opening 
towards Hillah on the Euphrates and Kazimeeu. Beyond 
these modern bulwarks vestiges of ancient buildings, 
spreading in various directions, are visible in the plain, 
which is strewed with fragments of brick, tiles, and 
rubbish. A burying-ground has extended itself over a 
large tract of land formerly occupied by the streets of the 
city ; and here is the tomb of Zobeide, the favourite wife 
of Haroun el Raschid, built of brick, of a high octagonal 
shape, and surmounted by a lofty superstructure in the 
form of a cone. It w^as originally built in 827 a.d., but 
has boon frequently restored. The two towns of Old 
and New Baghdad are connected by a bridge of thirty pon- 
toons. The form of the now city is that of an irregular 
oblong, about 1500 paces in length by 800 in breadth ; 
and a brick w^all, about five miles in circuit, encloses the 
town on both sides of the river. This wall, which is built 
of brick, has been constructed and repaired at different 
periods ; and, as in most other works of the same nature 
in Mahometan countries, the oldest portion is the best, 
and the more modern the worst part of the fabric. At 
the principal angles are large round towers, with smaller 
towers intervening at short distances ; and on these largo 
towers batteries are planted, with brass cannon of different 
calibre, badly mounted. Of two of these angular towers 
Mr Buckingham remarked that the workmanship is equal 
to any ancient masonry that he had ever seen. The wall 
has three gates — one on the S.E., one on the N.E., and a 
third on the N.W. of the city ; and it is surrounded by a 
dry ditch of considerable depth. A fourth gate on the 
northern side, which has been closed since the capture of 
the city by Sultan Amurath IV. in 1638, is a good specimen 
of Saracenic brick-work. It was formerly called ‘‘ the white 
Gate,’^ but is now known as the “ or 

“ Talismanic Gate,” from a fine Arabic inscription in relief 
on a scroll border round the tower, which bears the date 
of 618 A.H. (1220 A.D.) The town has been built without 
the slightest regard to regularity. The streets are even more 
intricate and winding than those in most other Eastern 
towns ; and, with the exception of the bazaars and some 
open squares, the interior is little else than a labyrinth of 
alleys and passages. The streets are unpaved, and in 
many places so narrow that two horsemen can scarcely 
pass each other ; and as it is seldom that the houses have 
windows facing the great public thoroughfares, and the 
doors are small and mean, they present on both sides the 
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gloomy appearance of dead walla. All the buildings, both 114*. But this scale of temperature is exceptional 
public and private, are constructed of furnace-burnt bricks, During the summer months the wind is usually in the 
of a yellowish-rod colour, taken chiefly from the ruins of north-west, and the air, though hot, is fresh and exhilarat- 
other edifices, as their rounded angles evidently show. A ing, the thermometer ranging from about 75* at sunrise to 
house is generally laid out in ranges of apartments open- 107* at the hottest time of the day. The interiors of the 
ing into a square interior court, and furnished with subter- houses of the rich are splendidly furnished, and ornamented 
ranean rooms called serdaubs, into which the inhabitants in the ceilings with a sort of chequered work, which has a 
retreat during the day for shelter from the intense heats handsome appearance. A great portion of the ground within 
of summer ; and with terraced roofs, on which they take the walls of the town is unoccupied by buildings, especially 
their evening meal, and sleep in the open air. Occasion- in the north-eastern quarter; and even in the more populous 
ally in the months of June, July, and August, when the parts of the city near the river, a considerable space J)e- 
Idherki or south wind is blowing, the thermometer at tween the houses is occupied by gardens, where pome- 
break of day is known to stand at 112* Fahr. ; while at granates, grapes, figs, olives, and dates grow in great 
noon it rises to 119*, and a little before two o’clock to abundance, so that the city when seen from a distance 
122*, standing at sunset at 1 17*, and at midnight at has the appearance of rising out of the midst of trees. 



Groand-Plan of the Enceinte of Baghdad. 


Uotiiiced from Survey made V>y Coniiiiandor F. Jones and Mr W. Colllngwoo<l of the Indian Navy, 18&3-&4. 

The principal public buildings in Baghdad are the of bricks of various colours, diagonally crossed. The jamah 
mosques, the khans or caravanserais, and the serai or or mosque of Morjaneeah, not far distant from the former, 
palace of the pasha. The palace, which is situated in the though the body of it is modern, has some remains of old and 
north-western quarter of the town, not far from the Tigris, very rich arabesque work on its surface, dating from the 14th 
is distiiiguished rather for extent than grandeur. It is century. The door is formed by a lofty arch of the Pointed 
a comparatively modern structure, built at different periods, form, bordered on both sides by rich bands exquisitely 
and forming a large and confused pile, without proportion, sculptured, and having numerous inscriptions. The mosque 
beauty, or strength. There are no remains of the ancient of Khaseki, supposed to have been an old Christian 
palace of the caliphs. church, is chiefly distinguished by the niche for prayer, 

In all Mahometan cities the mosques are conspicuous which, instead of a simple and unadorned recess, is 
objects. The number in Baghdad is above 100 ; but of crowned by a Roman arch, with square pedestals, spirally 
these not more than thirty are distinguished by the charac- fluted shafts, a rich ca])ital of flow^era, and a fine fan or 
teristic minarets or steeples, the rest being merely chapels shell-top in the Roman style. Around the arch is a 
and venerated places of prayer. The most ancient of sculptured frieze ; and down the centre, at the back of the 
these mosques was erected in the year of the Hegira 633, niche, is a broad band, richly sculptured with vases, flowers, 
or 1235 of the jDhriatian era, by the Caliph Mustansir, «kc., in the very best style of workmanship, — the wjiole 
All that remains of the original building is the minaret, executed on a white marble ground. The building in its 
and a small portion of the outer walls ; the former a short, present state bears the date of 1682 a.d., but the sculptures 
heavy erection, of the moot ungraceful proportions, built which it contains belong probably to the time of the early 
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oaliphs. The mosque of the vizier, near the Tigris, has a fine 
dome and lofty minaret ; and the great mosque in the square 
of El Meidan is also a noble building. The others do not 
merit any particular notice. The domes of Baghdad are 
mostly high, and disproportionately narrow. They are 
richly ornamented with glazed tiles and painting, the 
colours chiefly green and white, which, being reflected from 
a polished surface, impart more liveliness than magni- 
ficence to the aspect of these buildings. In the opinion 
of Mr Buckingham, they are not to be compared to the 
rich and stately domes of Egypt, as the minarets, although 
they have the same bright assemblage of colours, are far 
from being equal “ to the plain and grave dignity of some 
of the Turkish towers at Diarbekir, Aleppo, and Damascus, 
or to the lighter elegance of many of those in the larger 
towns on the banks of the Nile." 

There are about thirty khans or caravanserais in Baghdad, 
all of inferior construction to those in the other large towns 
of Turkey. The only remarkable building of this class is 
called Khan-el-Aourtmeh^ and adjoins the Merjaneeah 
mosque, to which it formerly belonged. The vaulted roof 
of this building is a fine specimen of Saracenic brick- 
work, and like the adjoining mosque, bears the date of 
1356 A.D. It is said, hoTvererj^to occupy the site of an 
ancient Christian church. The bazaars, which are numer- 
ous, are mostly formed of long, straight, and tolerably wide 
avenues. The one most recently built is the largest and 
the best ; still it has an air of meanness about it that is 
not common in the bazaars of large Turkish cities. It is 
long, wide, and lofty, and well filled with dealers and 
wares of all sorts. Several of these bazaars are vaulted 
over with brick- work ; but the greater number are merely 
covered with flat beams which support a roof of straw, 
dried leaves, or branches of trees and grass. There are 
about fifty baths in Baghdad, which are also very inferior 
in their accommodations to those in the other large towns 
of Mesopotamia. The only other Mahometan remains 
which it is necessary to mention are — 1. The Tekiyeh, or 
shrine of the Bektash dervishes, on the western bank of 
the river. The shrine is in ruins, but it contains a fine 
Cufic inscription now mutilated, which bears the date of 
333 A.H. (or 944 a.d.) 2. The tomb of the famous 

Maaruf-el-Kerkhi, in the immediate vicinity, dating from 
1215 A.D. 3. In Eastern or New Baghdad the college of 
Mustansir, near the bridge, now in ruins, but bearing a 
fine inscription dated 630 a.h. (or 1233 a.d.) 4. The 

shrine of the famous Saint Abdul Kadir, which is visited 
by pilgrims from all parts of the Mahometan world. The 
original tomb was erected about 1252 a.d., but the noble 
dome which now canopies the grave dates from about two 
centuries later. An aqueduct, the only one in the city, 
conveys water from the river to this shrine. None of the 
other mosques or tombs require particular notice. 

Baghdad is about 500 miles from the mouth of the Tigris 
(following its course), and about 400 from Bussorah ; and 
with the latter place it carries on a constant communication 
by means of boats of from twenty to fifty tons burden, though 
the river is navigable for larger vessels. With a northerly 
wind these boats will make the passage to Bussorah in seven 
or eight days ; in calms, when they have merely the aid of 
the current, the passage occupies from ten to fifteen daj^s. 
Sir R. K, Porter mentions that the stream of the Tigris runs 
at the rate of seven knots an hour. This, however, is prob- 
ably during floods, since, with such a powerful current, a 
boat could not occupy ten or fifteen days on its passage 
from Baghdad to Bussorah. In coming up the stream, 
thirty or forty days are required to reach Baghdad. Of 
late years, however, steam communication has almost en- 
tirely superseded the use of the native craft between Bagh- 
dad and Bussorah. British steamers were first placed upon 
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the Tigris and Euphrates by Colonel Chesney in 1836, and, 
with riie sanction of the Turkish Government, they have 
ever since been maintained there, one small vessel of the 
Indian naval service being attached to the British Residency, 
and two commercial steamers belonging to an English com- 
pany being employed in navigating the Tigris for trade pur- 
poses. The Turks have also endeavoured to establish a line 
of mercantile steamers of their own between Baghdad and 
Bussorah, but they have not hitherto been very successful. 
The smaller craft, used for bringing supplies of provisions 
and fruit to the city, are circular boats of basket-work, 
covered with skins, the same that have been employed from 
the remotest antiquity. The Euphrates and the Tigris are 
liable to spring floods ; and the streams of both rivers being 
sometimes joined, inundate the desert plain on which Bagh- 
dad stands, when the city appears like an island in the 
midst of the sea. The inhabitants are supplied with water 
from the Tigris, which is brought to their houses in goats' 
skins, the convenience of water-works, cisterns, and pipes 
being entirely unknown. 

Baghdad has much declined from its ancient importance. 
It was formerly a great emporium of Eastern commerce ; 
and it still receives, by way of Bussorah, from Bengal the 
manufactures and produce of India, which are distributed 
over Arabia, Syria, Kurdistan, Armenia, and Asia Minor. 
At the same time the inland trade from Persia and the East 
has fallen off. The productions and manufactures of Persia, 
which were intended for the Syrian, Armenian, and Turkish 
markets, and wore sent to Baghdad as a central dep6t, now 
reach Constantinople by the more direct route of Erzeroum 
and Tocat. Wealth, indeed, appears to bo deficient among 
all classes, and Baghdad has many symptoms of a decayed 
city. It must, how'ever, be noted that a very considerable 
trade has sprung up of late years between the European 
markets and Baghdad, several English houses being 
established in the city, who import goods direct from 
London and Liverpool, via the Suez Canal and Bussorah, 
and French, German, Swiss, and Greek merchants being 
also engaged in the traffic. The staple articles of export 
are dates, wool, and grain, to which may be added cloth of 
various kinds, drugs, dye-stuffs, and miscellaneous produc- 
tions. A very considerable trade in horses is also carried 
on. The total value of the exports in 1870-71 reached 
about £46,900, while the imports for the same year were 
stated at upwards of £285,000. There is a considerable 
manufacture of red and yellow leather, which is made into 
shoes, and finds a ready sale. 

The population is a mixture of nations from various 
quarters of the East. The chief officers of Government, 
whether civil or military, are of the families of Constanti- 
nopolitan Turks, though they are mostly natives of the 
city ; the merchants and traders are almost all of Persian 
or Arabian descent ; while the lower classes consist of 
Turks, Arabs, Persians, and Indians. There are some 
Jews and Christians, who still remain distinct from the 
other classes ; while the strangers in the town are Kurds, 
Persians, and desert Arabs in considerable numbers. The 
dress of the Baghdad Turks is not nearly so gay or splendid 
as that of their northern countrymen ; and the costume of 
the residents is, upon the whole, unusually plain in com- 
parison with that of other Asiatics. As every nation 
retains its own peculiar dress, it may bo easily conceived 
what an amusing variety of costume must be seen in the 
streets of Baghdad. The dress of the females is as mean as 
that used in the poorest villages of Mesopotamia ; women 
of all classes being enveloped in a blue checked cloth, such 
as is worn by the lowest orders in Egypt, ant having their 
faces covered by hideous veils of black horse-hair. 

Baghdad is governed by a pasha, assisted by a council. 
He was formerly chosen from the ranks of the Georgian 
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Mamelukes, but is now always selected from among the 
highest officers of the Constantinople court, his terra of 
office being usually for four or five years. He is also 
governor-general of Irak, and possesses supreme authority 
from Diarbekir to Bahrein, though he does not under 
ordinary circumstances interfere with the subordinate 
governments of Mosul and Kurdistan.^ 

The East India Company used to maintain a resident 
in Baghdad with a large establishment, and his post is now 
rejdaced by that of a consul-general and j)olitical agent. 
A French consul is also regularly ap))ointed. 

Until recently Baghdad was supposed to bo entirely a 
Mahometan city, dating from the time of A1 Mansur; but 
Sir 11. llawlinson discovered in 1848, during an unusually 
dry season, when the rivers liad fallen six feet l)elow the 
ordinary low-water mark, tliat the western bank of the Tigris 
was lined with an embankment of solid brick-work, dating 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar, as the bricks were each 
stamped witli liis name and titles ; and it has been since 
remarked that in the Assyrian geographical catalogueaof the 
time of 8ardana|)alus, one of the Babylonian cities bears 
the name of Ikujdad^ and may thus very possibly represent 
the after site of the capital of the calii)hs. According to 
the Arabian writers, however, there were no traces of former 
habitation when A1 Mansiir laid the foundation of the 
now city. It was adorned with many noble and stately 
edifices by the magnificence of the renowned Haroun el 
Baschid, wlio also built on the eastern side of the river, 
connecting the two (pmrters of the town by a bridge of 
l)oats. Under the auspices of Zobeido, the wife of that 
prince, and laffer the Barmecide, liis favourite, the city may 
be said to have attained its greatest splendour. It con- 
tinued to flourish and increase, and to be tlie seat of ele- 
gance and learning, until the 656th year of the Hegira 
(1277 A.D.), when Hulaku the Tatar, the grandson of 
Genghis Khan, took it by storm, and extinguished the 
dynasty of the Abbassides. The Tatars retained ijosaession 
of Baghdad till about the year 1400 of our era, when it was 
taken by Timur, from whom the Sultan Ahmed Ben 
Avis fled, and finding refuge with the Greek emperor, 
contrived afterwards to rejiossess himself of the city, whence 
he was finally expelled by Kara Yusef in 1417. In 1477 
his descendants were driven out by Usura Cassim, who 
reigned 39 years in Baghdad, when Shah Ishmacl the First, 
the founder of the royal house of Seff, made himself master 
of it. From that time it continued for a long period an 
object of contention between the Turks and Persians. 
It was taken by Soliman the Magnificent, and retaken by 
Shall Abbas the Great ; and it was afterwards besieged by 
Amurath the Fourth, with an army of 300,000 men. 
After an obstinate resistance, it was forced to surrender 
1638 A.D. ; when, in defiance of the terms of capitu- 
lation, most of the inhabitants were massacred. Since 

^ Besidfss llie court of Buperior officers which assists the pasha in 
the general admiiiistratioii of the province, there is also a Mejlis, or 
mixed tribunal, for the setticnieni of municipal and commercial afl'airs, 
to which both Christian and Jewish merchants are admitted. Much, 
of course, dejMsnds on the individual character of the pasha, but, on the 
whole, justice is fairly administered, and with less disposition perhaps 
to press on the nou-Mussulnuin portion of the ])opulation than in any 
other city of Asiatic Turkey. Tlve Jewish and Christian communities, 
indeed, from their wealth, intelligence, and long standing in the 
country, enjoy an exceptionally favourable social position, and live on 
terms of equality with their Mahometau neighl»ours. 

Baghdad is also the headquarters of the army of Irak, and regular 
troops to the amount of live or six thousand men of all arms are 
usually kept together in the city, while an equal force is distributed in 
small garrisons in the Arab ami Kurdish districts. Baghdad, after 
paying all its ^^penses, remits about 4^100,000 per annum to the 
imperial treasury, but its resources are capable of almost indchnite 
development, and there is indeed no reason wdiy the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates should not, under an enlightened government, 
yield a revenue fully equal to that of the valley of the Nile. 
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that period it has remained under a nominal subjection 
to the Turks. Achmet, the greatest of the pc^hM of 
Baghdad, and the first who rendered the pashalic inde- 
pendent of the Porte, defended the town with such courage 
against Nadir Shah, that the invader was compelled to 
raise the siege, after suffering great loss. Baghdad, 
according to Colonel Chesney, h^ 110,000 inhabitants 
previously to the great plague of 1830 ; but in 1853 
Mr Layard estimated its population under 50,000. An 
estimate made in 1872 on a census taken in 1869 rises 
as high as 150,000, but this is in all probability an exag- 
geration (v. Alienas Indian i/aiY, 1874). Long. 44"* 24' E., 
lat. 33" 21' N. Buckingham’s Travels in Mesopotamia 
(1827) ; Sir 11. K. Porter’s Travels in Georgia^ Persia^ 
Armenia^ and Ancient liahylonia. (1821-22) ; Kinneir’s Geo- 
graphical Memoir of the Persian Empire (1813) ; Chesney’s 
Expedition (1850) ; Ilousseau’s description du pachalik 
de Bagdad (1809); Wellsted’s City of the Caliphs; 
Grove’s Hesidence in Baghdad (1830-32) ; Transactions of 
Bombay Geog, Soc, (1856). (h. a R.) 

BAGHERMI, or Bagirmi, a district or kingdom of Cen- 
tral Africa, lying to the S. of Lake Chad and S. W. of Bornu. 
It extends about 240 miles from N. to S., and has a 
breadth of barely 150 miles. The surface is almost flat, 
with a slight inclination to the N., and the general eleva- 
tion is about 950 feet above sea-level. The Shari, a large 
and always navigable river, forms the western boundary, 
and throws out an important effluent called the Bachikam, 
which passes through the heart of the country. The soil 
consists partly of lime and partly of sand, and is by no 
means unfertile. In many parts not a stone is to be seen. 
Negro-millet, sesamura, and sorghum are the principal 
gmins in cultivation, but rice grows wild, and several kinds 
of grass or poa are used as food by the natives. Cotton 
and indigo are grown to a considerable extent, especially 
by Bornu immigrants. Among the trees the most import- 
ant are the tamarind, the deleb-palm, the dum-palm, the 
hajilij or Balanites cegyptiaca^ the sycamore, and the 
cornel. The country often suffers from drought, and is 
greatly plagued with worms and insects, especially ants of 
all kinds, red, black, and white. The Kungjungjudu, a 
sort of beetle which does great damage to the crops, is eaten 
by the natives. A large proportion of the people have 
their feet mutilated by the attacks of a small worm, which 
takes up its residence in the first joint of the little toe and 
eats it gradually away. The inhabitants of Baghermi are 
a vigorous, well-formed race, who, according to their own 
traditions, came from the Far East several centuries ago. 
They 8j)eak a language cognate with those spoken by the 
Sara, who dwell about two degrees further south, and the 
Dor, who are situated at the confluence of the Dyor with 
the White Nile. On their arrival they soon extended their 
power over the Fellata and Arabs already settled in the 
district, and after being converted to Mahometanism under 
Abd-Allah, their fourth king, they extended their authority 
over a large number of heathen tribes. The most import- 
ant of these are the Sokoro, the Bua, the Nyillam, the Sara, 
the Tumok, and the Busso, They are almost all in a low 
state of civilisation, and practise strange superstitions — a 
belief in a god whom they identify with thunder being the 
greatest extent of their religion. They are subject to 
the barbarousraids of their Baghermian masters, who derive 
from them a constant supply of slaves with which to pay 
the tribute demanded from them in their turn by the sultan 
of Bornu. For our knowledge of this district we are prin- 
cipally indebted to Barth and Nachtigal ; the former was 
for some time a prisoner in Massefta, the capital. ^ 

See Barth, Travels in Northern and Central Africa in 
1849-53, vol. iii., and Nachtigal, in Petermann^s Mittheil, 
for 1874, and in Zeitsch, d, Ges.f Erdkunde m Berlin^ 1875. 
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BAOHMATIi a river of HindustAn, which has its source 
in the hills to the north of Katmandu, the capital of Nepdl, 
whence it flows in a southerly direction through the district 
of Tirhut in the province of Behar, and, receiving the 
waters of the Buchid on its north bank, and of Burd Gandak 
on its south bank, joins the Ganges, after a course of 285 
miles, in 25“ 23' N. lat. and 86“ 34' E. long,, about 8 miles 
below the town of Monghir, but on the opposite bank. 

BAGLIVI, Giokgio, an illustrious Italian physician, 
descended from a poor persecuted Armenian family, was 
born at Ragusa in 1669, and assumed the name of his 
adoptive father, Pietro Angelo Baglivi, a wealthy physician 
of Lecce. He studied successively at the universities of 
Salerno, Padua, and Bologna; and after travelling over 
Italy, ho went in 1602 to Rome, where, through the in- 
fluence of the celebrated Malpighi, he was elected professor 
of anatomy in the college of Sapienza. He died at Romo 
in 1707, at the early age of thirty-eight. A collection of 
his writings, which are all in the Latin language, was 
published in 4 to in 1704, and has been several times 
reprinted in the same form. An edition in 2 vols. 8vo 
Av as published in 1 7 88. Baglivi’a work, Dc Fibra Motrice^ is 
the foundation of that theory of medicine which was substi- 
tuted by Hoffmann and Cullen for the Humoral Patliology. 

BAGNACAVALLO, Bartolommeo, an Italian painter, 
who flourished about the beginning of the 1 6th century. 
His real name was Ramenghi, but he received the cogno- 
men Bagnacavallo from the little village where he was 
born in 1484. He studied first under Francia, and then 
proceeded to Rome, where he became a pupil of Raffaelle. 
While studying under him ho worked along with many others 
at the decoration of the gallery in the Vatican, though it 
is not known what portions are his work. On his return 
to Bologna he quickly took the leading place as an artist, 
and to him were due the groat improvements in the 
general style of what has been called the Bolognese 
school. His works were considered to be inferior in point 
of design to some other productions of the school of 
Raflaelle, but they were distinguished by rich colouring 
and graceful delineation. They were highly esteemed by 
Guido and the Carracci, who studied thorn carefully and 
in some points imitated them. The best specimens of 
Bagnacavallo^s works, the Dispute of St Augustin and a 
Madonna vnth Child^ are at Bologna. He died in 1542. 

BAQNilRES-DE-BIGOIlllE (the Aqumsu of 

the Romans), the capital of an arrondissement in the depart- 
ment of Hautes-Pyr^n^es, is situated on the left bank of 
the Adour, 13 miles S.E. of Tarbes. It is one of the princi- 
pal watering-places in France, and is much admired for its 
picturesque situation and the beauty of its environs, parti- 
cularly the valley of Campan, which abounds with beautiful 
gardens and handsome villas. The town is remarkably 
neat and clean, and many of the houses are built or orna- 
mented "with marble. Its thermal springs and baths are 
numerous and varied, and are very efficacious in debility of 
the digestive organs and other maladies. Their temperature 
is from 90“ to 135“ Fahr. The season commences in May 
and terminates about the end of October, during which 
time the population is more than doubled. Manu- 
factures cf woollen cloth, worsted, leather, iK)ttery, and 
toys are carried on, and marble from the neighbouring 
quarries is wrought in the town. Greatly frequented 
by the Romans, and destroyed by the Gothic invaders, 
Bagn^ires begins to appear again in history in the 12th 
century, and rose into permanent importance under the 
reign of Jeanne d'Albert, the mother of Henry IV. Per- 
manent population, about 9500. 

^ BAGNJfcRES-DE-LUOHON, a small well-built town of 
France, department of Haute-Garonne, pleasantly situated 
in the valley of the Luchon, at the foot of the Pyrenees. 
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It is celebrated for its sulphurous thermal springs, which 
vary in temperature from 88“ to 180“ Fahr. The bath- 
ing establishment is one of the most complete in Europe. 
The waters are employed with success in a variety of 
chronic affections, and about 10,000 patients visit the town 
annually. Resident population, about 3600. 

BAGPIPE (Fr. musette^ Ger. Sachif€ijyfl\.dX, cornamvsa\ 
a musical instrument of unknown antiquity, which seems 
to have been at one time or other in common use among 
all the nations of Europe, and still retains its place in 
many Highland districts, such as Calabria, the Tyrol, and 
the Highlands of Scotland. The wind is generally supplied 
by a Wowpipe, though in some cases l>ellows are used. 
These and other slight variations, however, involve no 
essential difference in character or construction, and a 
description of the great bagpipe of the Highlands of 
Scotland will serve to indicate the leading features of the 
instrument in all its forms. It consists of a large wind- 
bag made of greased leather covered with woollen cloth ; a 
mouth-tube, valved, by which the bag is inflated with the 
j)layer’8 breath ; three reed drones; and a reed chanter with 
finger-holes, on which the tunes are played. Of the three 
drones, one is long and two are short. The longest is tuned 
to A, an octavo below the low^est A of the chanter, and the 
two shorter drones are tuned each an octavo above the A 
of the longest drone ; or, in other w'ords, in unison with 
the lowest A of the chanter. The scale of the chanter 
has a compass of nine notes, all natural, extending from G 
on the second line of the treble stave up to A in alt. In 
the music performed upon this instrument, the players 
introduce among the simple notes of the tune a kind of 
aj)poggiatura, consisting of a great number of rapid notes 
of peculiar embellishment, which they term warblers. No 
exact idea of these warblers can be formed except by hear- 
ing a first-rate |)layer upon the Highland bagpipe. The 
history of the bagpipe can be clearly traced from the 
earliest periods by means of pictorial representations and 
references occurring in literature. The instrument probably 
consisted at first of the pipes without the bag, and in this 
form it is mentioned in Scri])ture (1 Sam. x. 5 ; Isa. v. 12 ; 
Jer. xlviii. 36), and was used by the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. The strain upon the player of 
these pipes was so great that he had to bandage up his lips 
and cheeks with a <\>op^ela or 7rc/>«TTo/xtov, the Roman 
capistrumy a leathern muzzle or headstall. It seems very 
probable that the bagpipe derived its origin from these 
double and triple reed-pipes, by the after addition to them 
of a wind-bag made of the skin of a goat or kid, together 
with a valved porte-vent^ in order to relieve the strain on 
the lungs and cheeks of the player. There are several 
evidences that the bagpipe was well known in the time of 
Nero. It is represented on a coin of that reign, copied in 
Montfaucon*s Antiquities^ and Suetonius (AVr., 54) speaks 
of a j>romi8e made by Nero shortly before his death, that 
he would appear before the people as a bagpiper {utricu- 
larius). In medimval Latin the instrument is designated 
the Tibia utricvlaria, Chaucer represents the miller as 
skilled in playing the bagpipe ; and Shak8j)eare^s familiar 
allusion to “ the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe ” is suffi- 
cient of itself to disprove the common notion that the 
instrument has always been peculiar to Scotland. 

BAGRATION, Peter, Prince, a distinguished Russian 
general, descended from the noble Georgian family of 
the Bagratides, was born in 1765. In 1782 he entered 
the Russian army and served for some years in the Caucasus. 
In 1788 he was engaged in the siege of Ccz^cow, and after- 
wards accompanied Suwaroff, by whom he was highly 
esteemed, through all his Italian and Swiss campaigns. 
He particularly distinguished himself in 1799 by tho 
capture of the town of Brescia. In the wars of 1805 hia 
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achievements were even more brilliant. With a small force 
he withstood for several hours the united troops of Murat 
and Lannes, and though half his men fell, the retreat of 
the main army under Kutusoff was thereby secured. At 
Austerlitz he had the command of the advanced guard of 
Prince Lichtenstein’s column, and at Eylau and Priedland 
he fought witli the most resolute and stubiK»rii courage. 
In 1808 ho commanded in Finland, and in 1801) in Turkey, 
and was almost uniformly successful in his operations. In 
the famous Jlussian campaign of 1812 the corps under his 
leadershi|> hatl been separated from the main army under 
Barclay do Tolly, and was defeate*! by l)avouht at 
Mohilev. Bagration, liowevcr, succeeded in ejecting the 


Channels, i^assing through the group to the N., and 
separating the Great and Little Banks ; and 3d, the old 
BahamaChannel, wliich passes to the S.of theGreat Bahama 
Bank, between it and Cuba. The islands lie for the moat 
part on the windward edge of the Great and Little Banks, 
or of the ocean sounds or tongues which pierce them. The 
total number of islands is 29, while the cays are reckoned 
at 66 1^ and the rocks at 2387. The principal islands are 
New Providence (which contains the capital Nassau), Abaco, 
Harbour Island, Eleuthera, Tnagiia, Mayaguana, St Salva- 
dor, Andros Island, Groat Bahama, Bagged Island, Rum 
Cay, Exuma, Long Island, Crooked Island, Acklin Island, 
Long Cay, WatUng Island, the Berry Islands, and 
the Biminis. Turk’s Island and the Caicos, which be- 
long geographically to the Bahama group, were separated 
politically in 1848. The formation of all the islands is 
the same, — calcareous rocks of coral and shell hardened into 


desired junction at Smolensk. He was mortally wounded 
in the bloody battle of the Borodino, 7th Sept. 1812, and 
died one month later. 

BAHAMAS, or Lucayas, a very numerous group of 
islands, cays, rocks, and reefs, comprising an area of 3021 
square miles, lying between 21" 42' and 27" 34' N. lat. and 
7 T 40' and 79" 5' W. long. They encircle and almost enclose 
the Gulf of Mexico, stretching more than 600 miles from 
the eastern coast of Florida to the northern coast of St 
Domingo, and are traversed by only three navigable 
channels, — 1st, the Florida Channel to the N., which 
runs along the coast of the United States and lies to the 
westward of the whole Bahama group ; 2d, the Providence 


limestone, honeycombed and perforated with innumerable 
cavities, without a trace of primitive or volcanic rock ; the 
surface is as hard as flint, but underneath it gradually 
softens and furnishes an admirable stone for building, 
which can be sawn into blocks of any size, these 
hardening on exposure to the atmosphere. The shores 
are generally low, the highest hill in the whole range of 
the islands being only 230 feet high. The soil, although very 
thin, is very fertile. On Andros Island and on Abaco there 
is much large timber, including mahogany, mastic, lignum 
vitoe, iron, and bullet woods, and many others. Unfortu- 
nately the want both of labour and of roads renders it im- 
possible to turn this valuable timber to useful account. The 
fruits and spices of the Bahamas are very numerous, — the 
fruit equalling any in the world. The produce of the islands 
includes tamarinds, olives, oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, 
pomegranates, pine-apples, figs, sapodillas, bananas, sower- 
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sops, melons, yams, potatoes, gourds, cucumbers, pepper, 
cassava, prickly pears, sugar cane, ginger, coffee, indigo, 
Guinea corn and pease. Tobacco and cascarilla bark also 
flourish ; and cotton is indigenous, and was woven into cloth 
by the aborigines. 

It is a remarkable fact that except in the island of Andros, 
no streams of running water are to be found in the whole 
group. The inhabitants derive their water supply from 
wells, the rain-water in which appears to have some con- 
nection with the se^ as the contents of the wells rise and 
fall with the tide upon the neighbouring shore. The Baha- 
mas are far poorer in their fauna than in their flora. It 
is said that the aborigines had a breed of dogs which did 
not bark, and a small coney is also mentioned. The guana 
also is indigenous to the islands. Oxen, sheep, horses, 
and other live stock introduced from Europe, thrive well, 
but of late years very little attention has been paid to 
stock rearing, and Nassau has been dependent upon Cuba 
for its beef, and on the United States or Nova Scotia 
for its mutton. There are many varieties of birds to 
bo found in the woods of the Bahamas; they include 
flamingoes and the beautiful humming-bird, as well as wild 
geese, ducks, pigeons, hawks, green parrots, and doves. The 
water of the Bahamas swarm with fish, and the turtle pro- 
cured here is particularly fine. In the southerly islands 
there are salt ponds of great value. 

The story of the Bahamas is a singular one, and bears 
principally upon the fortunes of New Providence, which, 
from the fact that it alone possesses a perfectly safe harbour 
for vessels drawing more than 9 feet, has always been the 
seat of Government, when it was not the headquarters of 
lawless villainy. St Salvador (Cat Island, or as some sup- 
pose, Watling Island), however, claims historical precedence 
as the landfall of Columbus on his memorable voyage. 
Me passed through the islands, and in one of his letters to 
Ferdinand and Isabella he said, “ This country excels all 
others as far as the day surpasses the night in splendour ; 
the natives love their neighbours as themselves ; their con- 
versation is the sweetest imaginable ; their faces always 
smiling ; and so gentle and so affectionate are they, that I 
swear to your highness there is not a better j)cople in the 
world.’’ But the natives, innocent as they appeared, were 
doomed to utter destruction. Ovarido, the governor of 
Hispaniola, who had exhausted the labour of that island, 
turned his thoughts to the Bahamas, and in 1509 Ferdinand 
authorised him to procure labourers from these islands. 
Tt is said that reverence and love for their departed rela- 
tives was a marked feature in the character of the abori- 
gines, and that the Spaniards made use of this as a bait to 
trap the unhappy natives. They promised to convey the 
ignorant savages in their ships to the “lieaveiily shores,” 
where their departed friends now dwelt, and about 40,000 
were transported to Hispaniola to perish miserably in the 
mines. From that date until after colonisation of New 
Providence by the English, there is no record of a Spanish 
visit to the Bahamas, with the exception of the extraordinary 
cruise of J uan Ponce de Leon, the conqueror of Porto llico, 
who passed months searching the islands for “Bimini,” 
which was reported to contain the miraculous “ Fountain 
of Youth.” 

The deserted islands were first visited by the English 
in 1629, and a settlement formed in New Providence, 
which they held till 1641, when the Spaniards expelled 
them but made no attempt to settle there themselves. 
The English again took possession in 1667, and in 1680 
Charles II. made a grant of the islands to George, Duke 
of Albemarle ; William, Lord Craven ; Sir George Carte»et; 
John, Lord Berkeley ; Anthony, Lord Ashley; and Sir Peter 
Colleton. Governors were appointed by the lords proprie- 
tors, and there are very copious records in the state papers 
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of the attempts made to develop the resources of the island ; 
but the repeated attacks of the Spaniards, and the tyranny 
and mismanagement of the governors, proved great obstacles 
to success. In July 1703 the French and Spaniards made 
a descent on New Providence, blew up the fort, spiked the 
guns, burnt the church, and carried off the governor, with 
the principal inhabitants, to the Havannah ; and in October 
the Spaniards made a second descent, and completed the 
work of destruction. It is said that when the last of the 
governors appointed by the lords proprietors, in ignorance 
of the Spanish raid, arrived in New Providence, ho found 
the island without an inhabitant. It soon, however, 
became the resort of pirates, and the names of many of 
the worst of these ruffians is associated with New Provi- 
dence, the notorious Blackbeard being chief among the 
number. At last matters became so intolerable that the 
merchants of London and Bristol petitioned the Crown 
to take possession and restore order, and Captain Woods 
Rogers was sent out as the first Crown governor, and 
arrived at New Providence in 1718. Many families 
of good character now settled at the Bahamas, and some 
progress was made in developing the resources of the colony, 
although this was interrupted by the tyrannical conduct of 
some of the governors who succeeded Captain Woods 
Rogers. At this time the pine-apple was introduced as an 
article of cultivation at Eleuthera ; and a few years subse- 
quently, during the American war of independence, 
colonists arrived in great numbers, bringing with them 
wealth and also slave lal)Our. Cotton cultivation was now 
attempted on a large scale. In 1783, at Long Island, 800 
slaves were at work, and nearly 4000 acres of land under 
cultivation. But the usual bad luck of the Bahamas pre- 
vailed ; the red bug destroyed the cotton crops in 1788, 
and again in 1794, and by the year 1800 cotton cultiva- 
tion was almost abandoned. There were also other causes 
that tended to retard the progress of the colony. In 
1776 Commodore Hopkins, of the American navy, took 
the island of New Providence ; he soon, however, aban- 
doned it as untenable, but in 1782 it was retaken by 
the Spanish governor of Cuba. The Sj^aniards retained 
nominal possession of the Bahamas until 1783, but before 
peace was notified New Providence was recaptured by a 
loyalist, Colonel Deveaux, of the South Carolina militia, in 
June 1783. In 1787, the descendants of the old lords 
profirictors received each a grant of £2000 in satisfaction 
of tlieir claims, and the islands were formally reconveyed 
to the Crown. The Bahamas began again to make a little 
progress, until the separation of Turk’s and Caicos Islands 
in 1848, which had been hitherto the most productive 
of the salt-producing islands, unfavourably affected the 
finances. Probably tlie abolition of tlie slave-trade in 
1834 was not without its effect upon the fortunes of the 
landed projirietors. 

The next event of imj)ortanco in the history of the 
Bahamas was the rise of the blockade-running trade, con- 
sequent on the closing of the southern ports of America 
by the Federals in 1861. At the commencement of 1865 
this trade was at its highest point. In January and 
February 1865 no less than 20 steamers arrived at Nassau, 
importing 14,182 bales of cotton, valued at £554,675. 
The extraordinary difference between the normal trade of the 
islands and that due to blockade-running, will be seen by 
comparing the imports and exports before the (posing of 
the southern ports in 1860 with those of 1864. In the 
former year the imports were £234,029, and the exports 
£157,350, while in the latter year the imports were 
£5,346,112, and the exports, £4,672,398. The excite- 
ment, extravagance, and waste existing at Nassau during 
the days of blockade-running exceed belief. Individuals 
may have profited largely, but the Bahamas probably 
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benefited little. The Government managed to jmy it« 
debt amounting to ^43,786, but crime increased, and 
sickness became very prevalent. The cessation of the 
trade was marked, however, by hardly any disturbance; 
there were no local failures, and in a few months the 
steamers and their crews dc[)artcd, and New Providence 
subsided into its usual state of (piititude. This, however, 
was not fated to last long, for in October 186G a most 
violent hurricane passed over the island, injuring the 
orchards, destroying the fruit-trees, and damaging the 
sponges, which had proved hitherto a sourrie of ])rofit. 
The hurricane, too, was followed by repeated droughts, 
and the inhabitants of the outdslands wore reduced to 
indigence and want. There was increase, however, in 
the production of salt. The exports as a whole fell off. 
Those of native produ(?c, which in 1866 had been 
.£77,604, wore roducod in 1867 to .£71,117, and the 
remaining exports of 1866, amounting to i^l 84,372, were, 
in 1867, XI 56, 13 1. The depression has continued almost 
to the present time (1875). The })ublic debt paid off 
during the days of tlie blockade-running swelled again to a 
sum of Xr)4,161, 13s. 2d., and the revenue until very lately 
was steadily on the decline. It was £47,530 in 1870, 
while the expenditure was £48,598, and in 1872 there 
was a further decrease of revenue to £37,574, wdth an 
expenditure of £39,000. In 1873 there was, however, 
an imj)rovement. The revenue rose to £44,053, the ex- 
penditure being only £42,737. The improvement in the 
finances is due i)rincipally, it would seem, to the readjust- 
ment of the customs’ duties. In a recent lilue Book it 
is stated that the Government in 1873 increased the 
duties on ale, brandy, gin, rum, and whisky l)y 50 ])er 
cent. ; on cigars and tobacco, by 100 jier cent. ; and on wine 
by 200 per cent. As regards other articles the Assembly 
at the same time relieved the general consumer by 
reducing the 25 per cent, ad valorem duties to 15 percent 
They abolished the export duty on vessels in distress, and 
they reduced the tonnage and wharfage dues. They also 
al)olished a licence fee, payable hitherto by the men 
employed as wreckers, and they repealed a special income- 
tax levied upon juiblic officers. The last colonial report 
expresses a lio})e and a belief that the sound financial con- 
dition to wliich the colony has been restored will continue. 
The hope, however, hardly seems justified at present by 
the commercial progress of the Bahamas. In 1870 the 
imports were of the value of £283,970. In 1872 they 
had fallen to £201,051, and in 1873 they had increased 
to £226,306. In like manner the exports of 1873 con- 
trasted favourably with those of 1872, having increased 
from £136,224 to £156,613. But the increase in exports 
is due to the development of trade in articles, such as pine- 
apples and oranges, the production of wdiicli is uncertain, since 
a season’s croj> may ]»erish in a hurricane. The sponge trade 
is not so pros))erous as it should be, the S})anish authori- 
ties, it appears, interfering with the spongers working on 
the reefs near Ciiha ; wliile the excessive duty levied in the 
United States on salt has almost paralysed the salt-making 
trade of the Bahamas. The total number of pine apples 
exported to the United States and England in 1873 ^vas 
422,994 dozen, vahuMi at £38,767. To this must bo 
added the tinned fruit, a branch of industry introduced 
in 1872. Pine-apples in tins were exported in the follow- 
ing yea| to the number of 69,165 dozen, valued at 
£13,018, and cases of ])iue-a|)ples from the same establish- 
ment to the value of £1712. The exportation of other 
fruit was — of oranges, 2,252,000, valued at £3822 ; of 
bananas, 7172 iflinches, valued at £346 ; aud about £700 
worth of grape-fruit, shaddocks, lemons, limes, and melons. 
One great and profitable business at the Bahamas has 
decreased, and is not likely to flourish again. There has 


been of late years a marked diminution in the number of 
marine casualties, which in past times threw into the 
ports of the colony a large amount of valuable property, 
of which a great part was frequently export^. The 
erection of lighthouses, the diversion of trade from the 
southern ports of America, and the increased use of steam, 
have all tended to this decline of the wreckers’ trade, and 
it is said that the people of Harbour Island, at one time 
the great stronghold of the wreckers, have now all turned 
their attention to the cultivation of pine-a|jple8. In 1864 
the number of wrecks reported was, including complete 
and partial, 67, while in 1871 it was but 39. 

The colony is divided into 13 parishes, although the 
division is now used for civil purposes only. An Act to 
amend the ecclesiastical laws of the colony was assented to 
ou tlie Ist of Juno 1869, and confirmed on the 7th of 
October 1869, and the Church of England at the Bahamas 
disestablished. The population of the islands taken at 
the census of 1871 was 39,162 (being an increase in the 
decennial period since 1861 of 3875), of whom 19,349 were 
males, and 19,813 females. With regard to race, it may 
be said that the native and coloured inhabitants now 
enormously outnumber the white colonists. The last return 
showing the varieties of race was published in 1826 ; the 
population was 16,033, of whom 4588 were white, 2259 
coloured, and 9186 black; since then the projjortion of 
coloured aud black to white has increased. The health of 
the colony has been improving of late years ; the death-rate 
of 1872 was only 17*9 in 1000. The total births were 
1475 against 704 deaths. The climate of the Bahamas 
has always borne a reputation for salubrity. The mean of 
a series of daily observations of temperature for 10 years 
is as follows : — 

Height of Tlwrniometer in Degrees Fahr. at 9 A.M. 



Max. 

Me<l. 

MJn. 

January. 

7r> 

70 

66 

February 

76 

71 

66 

March 

78 

72 

66 

April 

81 

7r> 

68 

May 

84 

78 

71 

June 

88 

81 

74 

July 

88 

82 

76 

August. 

88 

81 

76 

September 

86 

81 

76 

October 

82 

77 

73 

November 

79 

74 

70 

December 

77 

73 

69 


The rainfall is heavy from May to October. During the 
winter months it is small, and from the month of Novem- 
ber up to April the climate of New Providence is most 
agreeable. Advantage has been taken of this for many 
years l>y the inhabitants of the mainland of America, 
who can escape by a four days’ voyage from the icy 
w’intcr of New York to the perpetual summer of the 
Bahamas. New Providence has gained a name as a resort 
for the consumptive, and perhaps justly so far as the 
Anglo-Saxon race is concerned, but the Africans and 
coloured races suffer greatly from diseases of the lungs, and 
the black troops stationed at Nassau have always been 
notorious for the proportion of men invalided from con- 
sumptive disease. The principal religious denominations 
are the Wesleyan, Baptist, Church of England, and 
Presbyterian. The following figures represent approxi- 
mately the number of persons generally attending the 
churches and chapels of the several denominations: — 
Wesleyan, 7370; Baptist, 7971 ; Church of England, 
4250; Presbyterian, 300. There is no Bomau Catholic 
place of worship in the islands, and the mo’tnbers of 
that church are very few in number. The constitution of 
the Bahamas consists of a governor, aided by an executive 
council of 9 members, a legislative council of 9 members, 
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and a representative assembly of 28 members. The 
qualiBcations of electors are full age, a residence of twelve 
months, six of which must have been asa freeholder, or a resi- 
dence of six months and a payment of duties to the amount 
of j626, Os. lOd. The qualification of members is possession 
of an estate of real or personal property to the value of 
^500. The executive is composed partly of official and 
partly of unofficial members ; the latter have usually a 
seat in one of the branches of the legislature. There are 
35 Government schools in the Bahamas, 5 of which arc 
in New Providence, and 30 in the out -islands. These 
schools are managed by an education board composed of 
5 or more members, with the governor as president. The 
legislative grant for educational purposes is £2200 a year, 
exclusive of the salary of the insjjector of schools, who is 
borne upon the civil establishment on a salary of £200. 
The number of children on the books is about 3006, and 
there are 1200 in addition attending schools in connection 
with the Church of England. It is calculated that about 
55 per cent, of the children between 5 and 15 attend school. 
The isolation of the settlements, the low salaries of the 
teachers, and the indifference of parents, are great obstacles 
to the spread of sound education in the Bahamas. 

There are numerous lighthouses in the grouj), the princi- 
pal being at Gun Cay, Abaco, Cay Sal, Great Isaacks, Cay 
Lobos, Stirrups Cay, Elbow Cay, Castle Island, Hoy Island, 
and Athol Island. The chief institutions of the Bahamas 
are to be found in New Providence. They include a savings* 
bank, a public library, a well-conducted newspaper press, the 
Agricultural Society, Bahama Institute, Fire Brigade, the 
New Providence Asylum, Public Dispensary, St Andrew’s 
Charitable Society, a provincial grand lodge of freemasons, 
<kc. There are also libraries at Dunmore Town, in Harbour 
Island, at Matthew Town, Inagua, at Now Plymouth, at 
Abaco, <kc. (j. T, w, ii.) 

BAHIA, a province of the Brazilian empire, situated on 
the S.E. coast, and extending from the Bio Grande do 
Belmonte in the S. to the Rio Real in the N. It 
is bounded by Sergipe and Pernambuco on the N., by 
Piauhi on the N.W., by Qoyaz on the W., and on tho 8. 
by Minas Geraes and Espirito Santo. It has an area of 
202,272, square miles, and its population is stated at 
1,450,000. Bahia sends 14 deputies to the general 
assembly of the empire, and 7 senators to the upper house, 
while its own legislative assembly consists of 36 members. 
Besides Bahia the capital, Oliveni^a, Branca, Jacobina, and 
.Joazeira are important towns. A chain of mountains, 
broken into numerous sierras, runs from N. to S. 
through tho province at the distance of 200 miles from the 
coast, while the intermediate district gradually rises in suc- 
cessive terraces. The maritime region, the so-called Recon- 
cavoy is remarkably fertile, and is studded with thriving 
towns and villages, but the interior is often very dry and 
barren, and is only thinly peoj)led in many places with 
wandering Botacudos. The main sources of th e wealth of the 
province are cotton, coffee, sugar, and tobacco, all of which 
are cultivated with the greatest success. Mandioc, rice, 
beans, and maize are grown ; also jalap, ipecacuanha, and 
saffron, as well as oranges, mangoes, and various other 
fruits. A large portion is still covered with primeval forest, 
but the woodman is rapidly diminishing the extent. The 
mineral wealth of the province is but partially explored and 
still more partially utilised. In 1844 diamond mines were 
discovered to the N. of the River Peraguass, and, till the 
deposits near the Cape of Good Hope were brought to 
light, afforded employment to a large number of gariin- 
peiros or “ washers.” The discovery of amethysts at Catit6 
in 1872 attracted numerous searchers ; and about the same 
time coal was found in the island of Itaparica. Gold is 
present in the alluvium of the River San Francisco. 
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BAHIA, or, in full, San Salvador da Bahia db todos 
os Santos, a large city, and, till 1763, the capital of Brazil, 
is situated on the 8.E. coast on the Bay of All Saints, 
from which it takes its name, in IS*" S. lat., and 38^ 20' W. 
long. Built partly along the foot and partly on the top 
of a steep hill, it consists of an upper and lower town, com- 
munication between the two being effected by large flights 
of steps, and since 1873 by a powerful hydraulic elevator. 
The carrying of goods and passengers up and down these 
stairway-streets affords employment to a large number of 
negro porters and chairmen. Tho lower town, or Praya^ 
consists mainly of one long and narrow street, with still 
narrower and more tortuous lanes. The houses are built 
of stone, and many of them are several stories high. This 
is the business part of the city, where are situated the 
quays, docks, warehouses, custom-houses, exchange, and 
arsenal ; and here tho sailors, porters, and lower classes 
generally reside. The church of Nostra Senora da Pray a 
is remarkable as having been built of stones that were 
hewn in Lisbon and shipped across the ocean. The upper 
city has wide and well-paved streets, open squares, and 
pleasant promenades, adorned with orange trees and bana- 
nas. The most important is the Passeio Puhlicoy which was 
opened in 1814, and overlooks tho beautiful bay. There 
is no city in Brazil that can vie with Bahia in the nomber 
and splendour of its ecclesiastical buildings, among which 
the Jesuits* college, now used as a hospital, and the 
cathedral, which is built of marble, are j)re-eminent. There 
are likewise numerous educational institutions, includ- 
ing a lyceuin (in which Latin, Greek, French, and English, 
mathematics, philo 80 [)hy, <.tc., arc taught), a theological 
seminary, and a medical academy, which is supported by 
the imperial Government, and has about 400 students. The 
museum and public library also deserve mewtion. Among 
the buildings connected with tho civic and commercial acti- 
vity of the city are the governnientdiouse, tho court-house, 
the mint, and the town-house ; also the Alfandegay where all 
foreign importations have to be entered, and the Consoladoy 
where all native productions are registered for exportation. 
There are likewise a number of banks and commercial asso- 
ciations of various kinds. Bahia has long been a place of 
great traffic. The streets of tho upper city are very in- 
conveniently paved, but the city and its suburbs are now 
connected by street railways, two running in tho upper town 
and one in tho lower. Bomsim is the name of the northern 
suburb, and Victoria that of the southern ; the foreign 
merchants for the most part reside in tho latter. The 
commerce principally consists in the exportation of cotton, 
coffee, sugar, rum, tobacco, and rosewood, and the importation 
of miscellaneous foreign goods. The value of the imports 
in 1870 was £1,671,676, of which £885,206 belonged 
to Britain. The exports of tho same year were valued at 
£1,790,928. The bay is one of tho finest in Americ^, and 
is well defended by forts. The entrance is protected by 
the large island of Itaparica, which has upwards of 1 6,000 
inhabitants, of whom more than 7000 are collected in the 
town of 8an Gonzalo. A largo number of these are em- 
ployed in the whale-fishery, which has greatly fallen off, 
however, from its former prosperity. 

Bahia was visited in 1503 by Amerigo Vespucci. The 
first settlement was founded and called San Salvador by 
Diego Alvarez Correa, who had been shipwrecked on the 
coast ; but the Portuguese governor v ho gave formal 
existence to the city was Thomas de Souza, who landed in 
1549. It owed its increase to the Jesuits, who defended 
it against the English in 1588. In 1623 it fell into the 
hands of the Dutch, who held it for two^ears. In 1823 
it was surrendered by the Portuguese to the Brazilian 
nationality. A revolution, which broke out in the city in 
1837, was suppressed by the imperial Government, The 
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first printing-press was introduced in 1811, and the 
first sugar-mill in 1823. In 1858 railway communication 
was established to Joazoiro. 

BAllRDT, Karl Friedrich, a German theologian, 
distinguished for his extreme rationalism and his erratic 
life, was born in 1741 at Bischofswerda, of which place his 
father, afterwards professor of theology at Leipsic, was 
for some time pastor. He was educated chiefly at the 
celebrated school of Pforta, and afterwards entered the 
university of Leipsic, where he studied theology, and at 
first attiiched himself to the strongly orthodox ])arty headed 
by Crusius. After graduation he lectured for a time as 
adjunct to his father, and then with the rank of catechist 
proceeded to Leipsic,, where ho became exceedingly popular 
as a preacher, and was appointed extraordinary j)rofessor of 
Biblical philology. During this period of his life he pub- 
lished a popular book of devotions, called the Christian in 
Solitiule, In 17G8 tlie notorious irregularity of his conduct 
necessitated his resignation and his departure from Leipsic. 
By some influence lie obtained a j)rofessor8hip of Biblical 
anticjuiticH in the j)hilosoj>hical faculty of the new univer- 
sity of h>fnrt, and having procured a theological degree 
from Erlangen, lie again began to read theological lectures. 
His ortht)doxy had by this time completely vanished ; ho 
was an avowed rationalist of the extreme school, and with 
great diligence and ability sought to popularise the prin- 
ciples of his creed. At the same time his bitter and 
quarrelsome dis[)osition embroiled liim with his colleagues, 
and in 1771 he left Erfurt, but obtained another professor- 
ship at Giessen. Here also the bold expression of his 
opinions cut sliort liis tenure of office ; in 1775 he resigned 
and liocame director of Von 8alis’s educational establish- 
ment, the j)hilanthropin at Marsclilins, a post he hold for 
only one year. For a brief period ho acted as general 
superintendent at Durkheim, and then endeavoured, but 
unsuccessfully, to set up an educational institution at 
Hoideslieim. He liad now become most obnoxious to the 
German Government, who jirohibited him from lecturing or 
])ub]ishing any work on theology, or from liolding any 
professorial office. In 1779 he took refuge in Hallo, 
where he resided for ten years, lecturing in the forenoon on 
moral j)hiloso})liy, and officiating in tlie afternoon as land- 
lord of a ])ublic-hou.so wliich ho liad ojieiied at the gate of 
the town, and wliich was largely jiatronised by tlie students. 
In 1789 ho was arrested, partly on account of a pasquinade 
he liad written iqion the Prussian religious edict, and was 
condemned to t wo years' iinprisonmeiit. The jieriod of his 
conrineiiieiit, reduced hy tlie king to one year, was employed 
by Bahrdt in writing memorials of his life and oj)iiiions. 
After his release he continued his former course of life, and 
died after a severe illness, 23d April 1792. His numerous 
works, including a translation of the New Testament, are 
comparatiTcly wortliless, and are written in an offensive 
tone. He lias been well called by Herzog a caricature of 
the ratiorialisiii of the 18th century. 

BAHREIN, the principal island of a cluster in the 
Persian Gulf, in an indentation of the Arabian coast. 
It is about 70 niilos long and nearly 25 broad, and is 
very flat and low except toward.s the east, where a 
range of hills attain an elevation of 800 or 900 feet. 
The climate is mild, but humid, and rather unhealthy. 
The soil is for tlie most part fertile, and produces rice, 
pot herbs, and fruits, of wliich the citrons are especi- 
ally good. Water is abundant, but frequently brackish. 
Fish of all kinds abound off* the coast, and are very cheap 
in the markets. The inhabitants are a mixed race of Arab, 
Omanite, and Pirsian blood, slender and small in their 
physical appearance ; they posses.s great activity and in- 
telligence, and are known in all the ports of the Persian 
Gulf for their commercial and industrial ability. The 
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I traffic in the island itself is great and various, the harbour 
of Manama, which admits vessels of 200 tons, being largely 
frequented by ships from Persia, Sindh, India, Ac. This 
town, which has in some respects supplanted the older and 
more inland Ruffin, is well built, and contains about 25,000 
inhabitants ; and there are besides about 15 villages in the 
island. There is a city of almost equal extent in the 
neighbouring and smaller island of Mohanek, but the 
trade is not so great. Bahrein has from a remote period 
been famous for its pearl fishery, which produces the finest 
Iiearls in the world. The Portuguese obtained possession 
of the islands in 1507, but were driven from their settle- 
ments in that quarter by Shah Abbas in 1622. The islands 
afterwards became an object of contention between the 
l^ersians and Arabs, and at last the Arabian tribe of the 
Athubismado themselves masters of them in 1784. Since 
then they have been for some time subject more or less 
to the Wahabees, whose interference has greatly damaged 
the commerce of the ports, and led to extensive emigration 
of the inhabitants. (See Palgrave, in J, Hoy, Geo, Soc., 
vol. xxxiv.) 

BAIA2, an ancient town of Campania, Italy, situated 
between the promontory of Misenum and Putooli, on the 
Sinus Baianus, and famous for its warm springs and baths, 
which served the wealthier Homans for the purposes both of 
health and pleasure. The variety of these baths, the mild- 
ness of the climate, and the beauty of the landscape, capti- 
vated the minds of the opulent nobles. The habitations 
at first were small and modest; but increasing luxury 
added palace to palace, and enterprising architects, supported 
by boundless wealth, laid the foundations of new erections 
in the sea. From being a place of occasional resort for a 
season, Baiae grew up into a city, and the confluence of 
wealthy inhabitants rendered it as much a miracle of art 
os it had before been of nature, though it never attained 
the rank of a vitmicipium, but continued to bo dependent 
on Cumaj. C. Marius, IaicuIIus, Pompey, and Julius Ciesar 
are among the most remarkable of those who gave eclat to 
Baiai during the repulilic ; and at a later period it was a 
favourite resort of Nero, (yaligula, Hadrian, and Severus. 
It flourished till tlio days of Theodoric the Goth ; but its 
destruction followed quickly upon the irnijition of the 
northern contiuerors. Wlien the guardian hand of man was 
withdrawn, the sea reclaimed its old domain ; moles and 
buttresses were washed away ; and promontories, with the 
proud towers that once crowned their brows, were under- 
mined and tumbled into the deep. Innumerable ruins, 
heaps of marble, mosaics, and other relics of the past, 
attest the ancient splendour of the city. The most remark- 
able are the so-called temples of Mercury, Venus, and 
Diana, and various buildings which, rightly or wrongly, 
have boon assigned to the more famous of those who are 
known to have had villas in the town. The Castello di 
JSaJa was built in the 1 6th century by Pietro di Toledo. 
Long. 14" 3' E., lat. 40" 50' N. 

BAIBURT, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the pashalic 
of Erzeroutn, and 65 miles W.N.W. from that city. Accord- 
ing to Neumann it was an Armenian fortress in the 1st 
century, and it is identified by Ritter with the Baiherdon 
fortified by Justinian. It was afterwards one of the strong- 
holds of the Genoese, when prosecuting their trade with 
Indio, Remains of their fortifications still exist, but in a 
very dilapidated state, the Russians having blown up the 
defences in 1 82*9. (See view in Yule's Marco Folo, vol. i.) 
Population of town about 6000. 

BAlF, Jean Antoine de, poet of the French Renais- 
sance and member of the Pleiad, was the natural son of 
Lazare de Baif and an Italian girl He was born in 1532 at 
Venice, where his father was residing as French ambassador. 
Thanks, perhaps, to the surroundings of his childhood, he 
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grew up a fanatic for the fine arts, and surpassed in 
seal all the leaders of the Benaissance in France. Besides 
writing an immense number of short poems of an amorous 
or congratulatory kind, he translated or paraphrased various 
pieces from Bion, Moschus, Theocritus, Anacreon, Catullus, 
and Martial. He resided in Paris, enjoyed the continued 
favour of the court, and founded the Acad^.mie Boyale de 
Musique ; his house became famous for the charming con- 
certs which he gave, entertainments at which Charles IX. 
and Henry HI. frequently flattered him with their presence. 
He was a dear friend of Ronsard and the other members 
of the Pleiad. His works were i>ublishod in 4 thick 
volumes, entitled Amours^ Jeux^ Fassetempsy et Poemes 
(1571-74), containing, among much that is now hardly 
readable, some pieces of infinite grace and delicacy. He 
died in 1589 or 1591. His father, Lazare de Baif, jmb- 
lished a translation of the Plectra of Sophocles in 1537, 
and afterwards a version of the Ile^uba^ was an elegant 
versifier in Latin, and is commended by Joachim du Bellay 
as having introduced certain valuable words into the French 
language. 

BAIKAL or Abundant Water), a great 

fresh-water lake of Siberia, in the government of Irkutsk, 
397 miles in length from S.W. to N.E., and from 13 to 54 
miles in breadth, with an area of about 12,500 square 
miles. This vast reservoir is situated 1360 feet al)ove the 
level of the sea, in the midst of steep mountain ranges, that 
often rise sheer from the water’s edge in lofty walls of 
syenite, gneiss, or conglomerate, while elsewhere their 
sloping flanks are thickly clad with dark forests of conifer- 
ous trees. The lake is fed by several rivers, — the Upper 
Angara, the Belcnga, which descends from the basin of 
Lake Kossogol, the Barguzin, and others ; while the only 
visible outlet is by the Lower Angara, a tributary of the 
Yenisei. The water is excellent, and is extremely clear, so 
that the bottom can be seen at the depth of 8 fathoms. 
The depth of the lake varies from 22 to upwards of 300 
fathoms. It yields abundance of salmon, and there is a 
profitable fishery of seals on its shores during the whole 
summer. The climate is extremely severe ; and the lake, 
which is frozen over from November to May, is almost 
per})otually swejit by the wind. It facilitates, however, 
the Russian trade with China, and that between Irkutsk 
and Dauria. It is navigated by the Russians in summer, 
and in winter they cross it on the ice. Euroiieans em- 
barked on its waters for the first time in 1643. Steam- 
vessels w’ere introduced in 1846, and the passage across is 
made in about eight hours. Several hot springs and 
mineral waters are seen on the margin, and naj)hiha is 
sometimes found floatingjon the surface. The lake is between 
5F 20' and 55*" 30' N. lat., and 103’ and llO^’E. long. 
The island of Olkhon, near its north shore, is 32 miles 
long and nearly 10 broad. This island and the southern 
borders of the lake are inhabited by Mongolian tribe.s, 
while towards the north the Tungooses are to be found in 
gradually diminishing numbers. (See “ Description du lac 
de Baikal,” trad, du russe par M. Klaproth, in Pouv. Ann. 
des Vop. t. xvii. p. 289 ; Erman’s Siberia^ 1848 ; Semcnoff, 
tSlovar Po88. Imp.) 

BAIKIE, William Balfour, M.D., eldest son of 
Captain John Baikie, R.N., was born at Kirkwall, Orkney, 
on the 2lBt August 1824. He studied at Edinburgh, and, 
on obtaining his degree, joined the royal navy. Ho early 
attracted the notice of Sir Roderick Murchison, through 
whom he was appointed surgeon and naturalist to the 
Niger Expedition of 1854. The death of the senior offic.er 
occurring at Fernando Po, Dr Baikie succeeded to the 
command. The results of the voyage are given in his 
own and other narratives. Ascending the river about 250 
miles beyond the point reached by former explorers, the 
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little steamer Pleiad returned and reached the mouth 
after a voyage of 1 18 days without the loss of a single man. 
The second expedition started in March 1857. After two 
years passed in exploring, the navigating vessel was wrecked 
in passing through some of the rapids of the river, and Dr 
Baikie was unable longer to keep his i)arty together. All 
returned home but himseK ; no way daunted, he determined 
single-handed to carry out the purposes of the expedition. 
Landing from a small boat with one or tw*o native followers 
at the confluence of the Quorra and Benue, he here chose 
the old model farm ground as the base of his future opera- 
tions — a spot memorable from the disasters of the explor- 
ing party of 1841. After purchasing the site, and con- 
cluding a treaty with the native chief, he proceeded to 
clear the ground, build houses, form enclosures, and pave 
the way for a future city. Numbers flocked to him from 
all i)arts round, and in his settlement were representatives 
of almost all the tribes of Central Africa. To the motley 
commonwealth thus formed he acted not merely as ruler, 
but also as physician, teacher, and priest. Before five 
years he had opened up the navigation of the Niger, made 
roads, and established a market, to which the native 
produce was brought for sale and barter. He had also 
collected vocabularies of nearly fifty African dialects, and 
translated portions of the Bible and prayer-book into 
Housa. Once only during his residence had he to employ 
armed force against the surrounding tribes. He died on 
his way home, at Sierra Leone, in November 1863, aged 
thirty-nine years. An appropriate monument has been 
erected to his memory within the nave of the ancient 
cathedral of St Mcagnus. 

BAIL {Jkiliium) is used in common law for the free- 
ing or setting at liberty of one arrested or imprisoned 
upon any action, either civil or criminal, on surety taken 
for his appearance at a certain day and place. 

BAILEN, a towui of Spain, in the province of Jaen, 
24 miles N.N.W. of Jaen. It seems to correspond to the 
ancient Ba^cula, where Scipio gained signal victories over 
Hasd rubai, 209 b.c., and over Mago and Mosinissa, 206 
B.c. (Polyb., X. 38, xi. 20; Liv., xxvii. 18-20, xxviii. 13). 
In the neighbourliood also, in 1212, was fought the great 
battle of Navas de Tolosa, where Alphonso VIII. is said to 
have left 200,000 Moors dead on the field, with the loss of 
only 25 Christians. Here again, on the 23d of July 1808, 
the French general Dupont, after a bloody contest of 
several days, signed the capitulation of Bailen, by which 
1 7,000 men were delivered up to the Spaniards as prisoners 
of war. This disaster was the first great blow to the French 
arms in the Peninsula. There is nothing remarkable about 
the town, cxcejit the ruins of a castle, formerly belonging to 
the counts of Beiiavente, and now the property of the 
Osuna family, piass and tiles are manufactured, and the 
weaving of cloth and pressing of olives are carried on. 
Population, 7831. (Madoz, Diccionario ; IJkcrt, vol. x. 
p. 379.) 

BAILEY, or Baily, Nathanael or Nathan, an emi- 
nent English philologist and lexicographer, whose Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary^ published apparently in 1721, 
was a great improvement on all previous vocabularies, 
and really formed the basis of Johnson’s great work. It 
is still worthy of being consulted for information with 
regard to the change of signification in certain words, and 
to the date at which others were introduced into the 
language. Bailey had a school at Stepney, near London, 
and was the author of Diciionarium Domesticum and 
several other educational works. He died in 1742. 

BAILEY, Samuel, an able writer on jfliilosophical and 
literary subjects, was born at Shefiield in 1 791. His father 
carried on a largo general business in tliat town, and for 
some years the son devoted himself to mercantile pur- 

III. — 31 
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suits. It was not long, however, before he gave up this 
occupation, and, having a competent fortune, withdrew 
from all business concerns, with the exception of the 
Sheffield Banking Company, of which he was chairman 
for many years. Although an ardent Liberal of most 
advanced views, ho took little or no active part in {)olitical 
affairs. On two occasions, at the earnest solicitation of 
his numerous friends and admirers, he stood for Sheffield, 
but without success. The “Bentham of Hallamsliire,*' 
as he has been called, wa.s of too retiring a dispo.sition, 
and had too much of the philosophical politician about 
him to win the admiration or siitfrages of an ordinary 
body of electors. His life is for the most part a history 
of his numerous and varie<l liiiblications, and his name is 
known to a very limited circle. The intimation of Ills 
sudden death on the 1 8th Jariuai'y 1870, with the subse- 
quent notice of his munificent gift of £90,000 to his native 
town, excited some curiosity and interest, which, however, 
quickly died away. This is not quite as it should be. 
Bailey has certainly given to tlio world no work of first- 
rate im|)ortan(!e, but tlierc are few authors of modern times 
who have written more elegantly and clearly, or wdth more 
originality of treatment, on the various problems of psycho- 
logy and political science. His first work, Emiys on the 
Fommtion and Publication of Opinions^ published anony- 
mously in 1821 (2d ed. 1826, 3d ed. 1837), a thoughtful, 
practical, and clearly written treatise, has attracted a greater 
share of public attention and favour than any of his other 
writings. A sequel to it appeared in 1829, Essays on the 
Pwrsuit of TnUhy on the Progress of KnoioUdge^ and on the 
Fundamental Principle of all Evidence and ExpeeXation 
(2d ed.l844). Intermediato between these two were 
iions on Political Economy^ Politics^ 1823, and a 

Critical Dissertation on the Nature^ Measure^ and Causes of 
ValuSf directed against the opinions of liicardo and his 
school. His next publications were also on economic or 
|K)litical subjects, Rationale of Political Representation^ 
1835, and Money and its Vicissitudes^ 1837 ; about the same 
time also api)eared some of his pamphlets, Discussion of 
Parliamentary Reform, Right of Primogeniture Examined, 
Defence of Joint -Etoch Batiks. Bailey seems then to 
have turned his attention almost entirely to speculative 
philosophy. In 1842 appeared his Review of Berkeley's 
Theory of Vision, an acute and able work, which called 
forth rejoinders from J. S. Mill in the Westminster Review 
(reprinted in Dissertatiotis), and from Ferrier in Blackwood 
(reprinted in Lectures ami Remains, ii.) Bailey replied to 
his critics in A Letter to a Philosopher, <fr., 1813. In 
1851 he published one of his best works, Thew'y of Rea- 
soning (2d od. 1852), a thoughtful discussion of the nature 
of inference, and an able criticism of the functions and 
value of the syllogism. In 1852 he published Discourses 
on Various Subjects ; and finally summed up his philosophic 
views ill the Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind 
(three series, 1855, 1858, 18G3),wliich is at once the mo.st 
considerable and the most valuable of his contributions to 
mental science. Bailey had not entirely given himself up 
to abstract studies ; in 1845 he had ventured on poetical 
composition. Maro, a ]ioem in four cantos (85 pp., Long- 
mans), contains a somewhat lik ely description of the mental 
state of young poet who printed 1000 copies of his first 
poem, of which only 10 were sold. He had also been a dili- 
gent student of Shakespeare, and his last literary work was 
the treatise, in two volumes, On the Received I'ext of Shake- 
speare's Dramatic Writings and its Improvement, It must 
be confessed that many of the emendations suggested by 
him are more fafitastic than felicitous. 

The Letters contain, in clear and lively language, a very 
fresh discussion of many of the principal problems in 
philosophy, or rather in psychology. Bailey can hardly be 
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classed as belonging either to the strictly empirical or to 
the idealist school, but his general tendency is towa^ the 
former The following are the most interesting points in 
his work : — (1.) In regard to method, he founds psychology 
entirely on introspection ; critical study of one's own con- 
sciousness is, according to him, the only means of obtaining 
materials for jjhilosophy. Ho thus, to a certain extent, 
agrees with the Scotch school, but ho diflers from them in 
rejecting altogether the doctrine of mental faculties. What 
have been designated faculties are, upon his view, merely 
classified facts or phenomena of consciousness. He criti- 
cises very severely the habitual use of figurative or meta- 
phorical language in describing mental operations. (2.) 
His doctrine of perception, which is, in brief, that “the 
pei’ception of external things through the organs of sense 
is a direct mental act or phenomenon of consciousness not 
susceptible of being resolved into anything else,” and the 
reality of which can be neither proved nor disproved, is 
not worked out in detail, but is supported by elaborate and 
sometimes subtle criticisms of all other theories. Upon 
this point Bailey's remarks are deserving of attention. 
(3.) With regard to general and abstract ideas and general 
propositions, his opinions are those of the empirical school, 
but his analysis frequently puts the matter in a new light, 
and brings forward points of novelty. (4.) In the theory of 
morals Bailey is an advocate of Utilitarianism, and works 
out with great skill the steps in the formation of the “ com- 
plex” mental facts involved in the recognition of duty, 
obligation, right. His handling of the moral sentiments 
{Letters, iii. 193-258) is one of the best specimens of his 
general style of psychological analysis. 

BAILLET, Adkikn, a French writer and critic, was 
born in June 1649, at the village of Neuville, near Beauvais, 
in Picardy, and died in January 1706. His parents could 
only afford to send him to a small school in the village, but 
he picked up some Latin from the friars of a neighbouring 
convent, who brought him under the notice of the bishop 
of Beauvais. By his kindness Baillet received a thorough 
education at the theological seminary, and was afterwards 
appointed to a post as teacher in the school of Beauvais. 
In 1676 he took orders, and was presented to a small 
vicarage. His duties interfering too much with his studies, 
he accepted in 1680 the appointment of librarian to M. 
do Lamoignon, advocate-general to the parliament of 
Paris, of whose library he made a Catalogue Raisonne in 
thirty -five volumes folio, all written with his own hand. 
The remainder of his life was spent in incessant, unremit- 
ting labour ; so keen was his devotion to study that he 
scarcely allowed himself even natural rest. In the list of 
his numerous works the following are among the most 
conspicuous: — 1. II isioire de Holland depuis jiusqu' 
d 1690, 4 tom. 12mo, a continuation of Crotius, and pub- 
lished under the namo of Neuville. 2. Les Vies des Saints, 
3 tom. fol. 3. Des Satires personelles, traite historique et 
critique de celles quijyortent le titre d'Anti, 2 tom. 12mo. 4. 

Vie de Descartes, 2 tom. 4 to. 5. Juge7n€7ts des Savants sur 
les princiqmux Outrages des Auteurs, 9 tom. 12mo. The 
last is the most celebrated and useful of all the works of 
this learned and indefatigable writer. The edition in seven 
volumes quarto, published in 1722 by M. de la Monnoye, 
contains the Anti-Baillet\ oi M. Menage, besides notes; 
but the edition published at Amsterdam in 1725 is more 
esteemed. 

BAILLEULi an ancient town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Nord, near the Belgian frontier, situated on a 
rising ground to the north of the River Lys. > It was 
formerly a place of great strength, and is now a "busy in- 
dustrial town, with manufactures of lace, thread, black 
soap, pottery, woollen stuffs and ribbons, brandy, leather, and 
chepse. Population, 1 2,896. Lat. 60“ 45' N., long. 2“ 44' E. 
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BAILLIE, Joanna, poet and dramatist, was born at 
the manse of Bothwell, on the banks of the Clyde (Scot- 
land), in 1762. At an early period of her life she 
removed with her sister Agnes to London, where their 
brother, the celebrated Dr Matthew Baillie, was settled. 
The two sisters were left a small competence by their 
uncle, Dr William Hunter, and took up their residence at 
Hampstead, on the outskirts of London, where they passed 
the remainder of their lives. Miss Baillie died on the 23d 
Feb. 1851, at the advanced age of 89, her faculties remaining 
unimpaired to the last. Her gentleness and sweetness of 
disposition made her a universal favourite, and her little 
cottage at Hampstead was the centre of a brilliant literary 
society. Miss Baillie had received an excellent education, 
and probably cultivated very early her faculty of poetical 
composition, but it was not till 1798 that she published the 
first volume of her Plays on the Passions, Her design, 
founded on a careful study of the nature of dramatic 
poetry, was to illustrate each of the deepest and strongest 
passions of the human mind, such as Hate, Jealousy, Fear, 
Love, by a tragedy and a comedy, in each of which should 
be exhibited the actions of an individual under the influence 
of these passions. The success of the first volume was very 
considerable, and a second edition was soon called for. 
A second volume followed in 1802, a third in 1812, and 
three more in 1836. Some miscellaneous dramas were 
published in 1804, and the Family Legend appeared in 
1810. Miss Baillie herself intended her plays not for the 
closet but for the stage. The Family Legend, brought out 
at Edinburgh under the enthusiastic patronage of Sir Walter 
Scott, had a brief though brilliant success ; De Monfetrt had 
a short run in London, mainly through the acting of 
Kemble and Mrs Siddons ; Henriguez and The Separation 
were coldly received. The popular verdict has thus been 
given against the dramas as good stage plays, and the almost 
universal decision of readers has confirmed this judgment. 
With very few exceptions, they are unsuited for stage 
exhibition. Not only is there a flaw in the fundamental 
idea, that, viz., of an individual who is the embodiment of 
a single j)assion, but there is a want of incident, and a 
narrowness, consequent upon the attention being too much 
directed on a single point, that present insuperable ob- 
stacles to their success as acting pieces. The plot is 
generally well constructed, but the very consciousness of 
aim with which it is wrought out gives to the whole a 
morbid and unnatural aspect ; there is rarely, if ever, any 
progress in the play ; the whole is apparent from the out- 
set, and the action never heightens the spectators' interest. 
It must be confessed, also, that Miss Baillie had no very 
adequate notion of what is required in a stage drama, and 
that her experience was too limited, lliis is ai)j)arent in 
her comedies, which are very inferior productions. In 
short, her want of success is a clear i>roof of the impracti- 
cability of that analytic or psychological method, which 
she expounds and defends in her preliminary dissertations. 
The plays, however, are admirably adapted for reading ; 
they show remarkable powers of analysis and acute obser- 
vation, and are written in a pure and vigorous style, rising 
occasionally into strains of high poetic feeling and expres- 
sion. The best of the tragedies are undoubtedly Henriguez, 
The Separation, De Monfort, and Cou 7 it Basil, the first of 
which might perhaps be made into a good acting play. 
Miss Baillie's reputation does not rest entirely on her 
dramas : she is the authoress of some poetical pieces and 
songs of great beauty, and in all probability great portion 
of her fame will be found to rest on these minor works. 
The best of them are the Lines to Agnes Baillie on her 
Birthday, The Kitten, To a Child, and some of her adapta- 
tions of Scotch songs, such as Woo'd and Married an* a'. 
Scattered throughout the dramas are also some lively and 
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beautiful songs, such, «.</., as the Chough and the Crow 
in Orra, the lover's song in the Phantom, beginning — 

** Tve seen the moon gloam through the cave, 

And minute drops like diamonds glancing. " 

And the sailor's song — 

“0 swiftly glides the bonny boat 
Just jjarted from the slioro.” 

(See Joanna Baillie's Dramatic and Poetical Works, Lond. 
1851, 1 vol.) 

BAILLIE, Dr Matthew, anatomist and physician, 
was born in the manse of Shotts, Lanarksliire, in 1 76 1 . He 
came of a highly gifted family : his father, the Bev. James 
Baillie, was successively clergyman of the parishes of 
Shotts, Bothwell, and Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, and after- 
wards professor of divinity in the university of Glasgow ; 
his mother was Dorothea, sister of the celebrated William 
and John Hunter ; and his sister Joanna w^as the poet. 
Dr Baillie was for several years a student in the 
university of Glasgow, where he heard the lectures of Dr 
Keid on moral philosophy. His professional career was 
determined by the advice of his uncle. Dr William Hunter, 
who undertook to superintend his education. On his 
father's death he obtained an exhibition to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he remained a year before removing to Lon- 
don. His studies were there carried on under the personal 
direction of his uncle, and after tw^o years ho began to be 
associated with Dr Hunter in his anatomical lectures as 
an assistant and demonstrator, visiting Oxford occasionally, 
so as to keep the terms necessary for the degree of bache- 
lor of medicine. Dr Hunter, at his death, bequeathed the 
use of his magnificent collections to his nephew, together 
with the lecture-rooms in Windmill Street, an annuity of 
£100 a year, and a small family estate in Scotland. The 
last was resigned by Baillie to his other uncle. Dr John 
Hunter, wdiom he considered as the natural heir. 
Within two years after Dr Hunter's death his nephew 
became the principal teacher in that celebrated school of 
anatomy; and in 1787, although only a bachelor of medi- 
cine, he was appointed physician to St George's Hospital. 
In 1789 he married Sophia, daughter of the eminent 
accoucheur Dr Denman, a connection favourable to his 
practice. In 1795 he published his Morbid Anatomy, a 
work which was speedily translated into French, Italian, 
and German, into the la.st by the anatomist Sommering. 
After this he had the honour of being enrolled a doctor 
of medicine of Oxford, and Fellow of the Boyal 
College of Physicians. As a practising physician ho 
was universally respected, and his decease, which took 
place on the 23d of September 1823, in the 63d year of 
his age, was sincerely regretted. 

The second edition of the Morbid Anedomy appeared in 1797 ; 
and two years afterwards it was illustrated by a 4to volume of en- 
gravings, with descriptions of the plates. His Anatomical Lectures 
and Medical Observations were printed privately after his detiih. 
The Works, 2 vols, 8vo, edited, with a biographical sketch, by Mr 
Wardrop, contain only the Morbid Analoniy and miscellaneous 
medical papers. 

BAILLIE, lIoBERT, a prominent Scotch Presbyterian 
of the 17th century, w^as born at Glasgow 1602. Ho 
graduated in 1620 at the university of that town, and 
then applied himself to the study of divinity. In 1631, 
after he had been ordained and had acted for some years 
as regent in the university, he was appointed to the living 
of Kilwinning in Ayrshire. The church disputes of the 
century were just beginning, and Baillie was naturally 
drawn into them. In 1638 he was a member of the 
famous Glasgow Assembly, and soon aftef he accompanied 
Leslie and the Scotch army as chaplain or preacher. In 
1642 he was made professor of divinity at Glasgow, and 
in the following year was selected as one of the five Scotch 
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clergymen who were Bent to the great Westminster As- 
sembly. In 1649 he was one of the commissioners sent 
to Holland for the purixjse of inviting Charles II. to Scot- 
land, and of settling the terms of his admission to the 
government. Ho continued to take an active part in all 
the minor disputes of the church, and in 1G61, after the 
ejection of Gillespie, he was made principal of the Glasgow 
University. He died in August of the following year, — 
his death being probably hastened by liis mortification at 
the a[)parently firm establi.shmont of Episcojiacy in Scot- 
land. Baillie was a man of learning and ability; his 
views were not extreme, and ho played but a secondary 
part i n the stirring events of the ti mo. His Letters^ by which 
0e is now chiefly remembered, are of considerable historical 
Importance, and give a very lively picture of the period. 
A complete memoir and a full notice of all his writings 
wdll bo found in Dr Laing’s edition of the Letter » and 
Journals of Robert Baillie^ Jlannatyne Club, 3 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1841-42. 

BAILLY, Jkan Svlvain, a French astronomer and 
orator, was born at Paris on the Ibth September 1736. He 
was originally intended for the profession of a painter; his 
own inclinations, however, tended strongly towards literary 
jmrsuits, and it is said that at a very early age he had com- 
pleted two tragedies. But his acquaintance and friendshij) 
with th(j celebrated mathematician Lacaille, and perhaps 
the example of his brilliant young contemporary Clairaut, 
finally decided the direction of his studies, which were then 
entirely devoted to science and scientific investigation. 
The first of his labours was a calculation of the comet which 
appeared in the year 1759. In 1763 he was admitted a 
member of the Academy of Sciences ; and in the same 
year he published a reduction of the observations made by 
Lacaille in 1760 and 1761 on the zodiacal stars, a compila- 
tion of great labour and utility. In 1764 he competed 
for the prize offered l»y the Academy for a dissertation on 
the theory of Jupiter’s satellites. Lagrange, who was a 
comj)k*te master of the most powerful analysis, was the 
successful com])etitor ; but Bailly’s memoir, which was 
published in un ex] landed form in 1766, showed great 
ability, and at once established the author’s reputation as 
a jihysical astronomer. He followed up his dissertation 
in 1771 witli an able and important memoir on the Light 
of the Satellites, in which he expounded some novel and 
elegant methods of observation. 

His attention, meantime, was not solely devoted to ab- 
stract science ; he was e(jually distinguished for eloquence 
and brilliancy of style. His Plages on (’orneille, Leibnitz, 
Molit'jrc, and otliers, were universally admired. In 1773 
he was pro])osed as a candidate for the secretaryship of tlie 
Academy of Hciences, and was siipjiorted by Buftbn ; the 
influence of D’Alembert, however, secured the appointment 
of the famous Condorcet. In 1784 Bailly was made secre- 
tary of the French Academy, and in the following year ho 
was admitted to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres. This was the only instance, from the time of 
Fontenclle, of any writer being at the same time a member 
of all the three academie.s. 

In the year 1775 he ])ublished the first volume of his 
most extensive work, lILstorg of Astronomy ^ which con- 
tained the history from its origin down to the foundation 
of the Alexandrian school. This was followed by three 
volumes on Modern Astronomy, jmblished between 1776 
and 1783. The work is of little or no historical value, but 
it is admirably written, and added greatly to the author’s 
reputation as a master of narrative exposition. In 1787 
he completed th^^ history by a volume on Indian and Ori- 
ental astronomy, which sliows considerable erudition, but 
is not founded on a complete knowledge of the Indian 
records, and is highly fantastic in its speculations. 
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The quiet course of Bailly’s life, hitherto devoted to 
literature and science, was now broken in upon by that 
great convulsion, the French Revolution, of which he was 
one of the first and most zealous promoters. In the part 
which he acted, he has had the singular good fortune to 
be well spoken of by opposite factions, and has never been 
charged either with want of integrity or with selfish de- 
signs. When the states-general of France were assembled 
in 1789, he was elected a deputy to the tiers-etat, of which 
he was afterwards chosen president; and when the na- 
tional assembly had been constituted, he continued in the 
chair, and officiated as president at the time the king’s 
proclamation was issued ordering that body to disperse. 

I During the struggle which took place between the national 
assembly and the court, Bailly was amongst the most for- 
ward in asserting those popular rights which were then 
new in Franco ; and it was he who dictated the famous 
oath to the members of the tiers-etat, by which they 
pledged themselves “to resist tyrants and tyranny, and 
never to separate till they had obtained a free constitu- 
tion.” On the 14th of July following, the day on which 
the Bastille was stormed and taken by the people, he was 
by universal consent appointed mayor of Paris. In this 
high office he is allowed to have acted with great integrity, 
courage, and moderation, and to have discharged its ardu- 
ous and sometimes perilous duties in a highly honourable 
manner, and during its course he was instrumental in pro- 
moting the various measures by which the popular party 
at length prevailed over that of the court ; for which, as 
well as for his conduct in other respects, ho obtained a 
high degree of popularity. But the multitude, newly un- 
shackled from the fetters of despotism, greedy of novelty, 
fired with enthusiastic and unsettled notions of freedom, 
and daily panting for change, would brook no opposition 
to their wild schemes. Bailly, who probably saw too late 
the general disposition of the people to anarchy, still wished 
the laws to be respected, and hoped by the vigorous enforce- 
ment of them to restore and maintain tranquillity. He 
orderedsome deputies from the military insurgentsof Nancy 
to be arrested, and firmly opposed the rash proceedings of 
Marat and Hebert ; he ceased to be a member of the J acobin 
club; and he exerted liimself strongly to persuade the 
populace to permit the king and royal family to depart to 
St Cloud. By these measures, which were very distasteful 
to the fickle and infuriated people, he lost their confidence 
and favour ; and his popularity was finally destroyed by 
his conduct on the occasion of the tumultuous meeting of 
the poimlace on the 17th of July 1791, to demand the 
abolition of monarchy ; for, when called on by the national 
assembly to disperse the mob, wlio liad assaulted the sol- 
diery, ho ordered the latter to fire, by which means 40 
persons were killed and above 100 wounded. Finding 
himself after this an object of hatred and suspicion to the 
peo]de, whom he had faithfully served, he resigned his 
office at the dissolution of the constituent assembly in the 
end of the year 1791, and retired to Nantes. From there 
he wrote to Laplace, who was residing at Melun, and pro- 
posed, if it were safe, to join him. Laplace, findingthat a de- 
tachment of revolutionary troops had been ordered to Melun, 
advised Bailly not to venture, but his advice was neglected. 
The ex-mayor was recognised by one of the soldiers, 
arrested, and thrown into prison. Arraigned on 10th 
November 1793 before a sanguinary tribunal, he was on 
the 11th condemned to death as a conspirator, and exe- 
cuted the day following, near the spot where he had given 
the order for the military to fire on the people. He met 
his death with the greatest calmness and courage. ' 

Several works written by Bailly, and found in manuscript, have 
been published since liis death ; particularly an Essay <m Faltes 
and their History, and Memoirs of a Witness qf the EevoluHon, 
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which come down to Ootober 1789. Notices of his life are given 
in the by St Just, Lalande, and Lacretelle ; also in Arago, 

Notices JBiographiqueSt vol. IL 

BAILY, Edwakd Hodobs, a distinguished sculptor, 
was born at Bristol, 10th March 1788, and died at Lon- 
don, 22d May 1867. His father, who was a ship-carver 
of great repute, destined him for a commercial life, but 
even at school the boy showed his natural taste and re- 
markable talents by producing numerous wax models and 
busts of his schoolfellows, and afterwards, when placed in 
a mercantile house, still carried on his favourite employ- 
ment. Two Homeric studies, executed for a friend, were 
shown to Flaxman, who bestowed on them such high com- 
mendation, that in 1807 Baily came to London and placed 
himself as a pupil under the great sculptor. In 1811 he 
gained the Academy gold medal for a model of Hercules 
restoring Alcesiisto Adnietus, nnd soon after exhibited Apollo 
discharging his arrows against the Greeks, and Hercules 
casting Lichas into the sea. In 1821 he was elected Ii.A., 
and exhibited one of his best pieces, Eve, He was for 
many years engaged in lucrative employment as modeller 
for Messrs Hundell & Co. and Messrs Storr Mortimer. He 
was also entrusted with the carving of the bas-reliefs on 
the south side of the Marble Arch at Hyde Park. Besides 
numerous busts and statues, such as those of Nelson on 
the Monument, of Earl Grey, of Lord Mansfield, and others, 
his finest pieces are. Eve at the Fountain, Eve listening to 
the Voice, Maternal Affection, G irl preparing for the Bath, 
and the Graces, 

BAILY, Francis, an English astronomer, was born in 
Berkshire in the year 1774, and for many years carried on 
business as a stockbroker in London. While amassing a 
large fortune by his business, he applied the profound mathe- 
matical knowledge for which he vras distinguished to the 
doctrine of probabilities, and published several interesting 
works on that subject, as. Tables for the Purchasing and 
Renewing of Leases, The Doctrine of Interest and Annui- 
ties, The Doctrine of Annuities and Assurances, &c. In 
1820 he was one of the original and most active promoters 
of the Astronomical Society ; and on his retirement from 
business in 1826, he entered with the utmost energy upon 
the cultivation of astronomy and the kindred sciences. He 
gave the Nautical Almanac its present form and intro- 
duced other improvements \ he took an active part in the 
investigation of the effects of the atmosphere on pendulum 
experiments ; he aided in the repetition of the experiment 
of Cavendish on the specific gravity of the earth ; he super- 
intended the publication of the Astronomical Society’s 
catalogue of the fixed stars ; and the revision of the annual 
catalogues in the 13th volume of the Society’s Memoirs 
was entirely his work. On his recommendation the Bri- 
tish Association undertook the republication of the Histmre 
Celeste of Lalande, combined with Lacaille’s catalogue, 
which together contain no less than 57,000 stars; and 
there is reason to believe that he took an important part 
in the investigation of the course of the tidal wave in the 
Atlantic. His Account of the Rev, John Flamsteed, First 
Astronomer-Royal, 1835, a work of great ability and re- 
search, excited much discussion from the disclosures it 
made relative to the character of Sir Isaac Newton. 
Baily was extremely patient and methodical, and these 
qualities enabled him to effect, in the last twenty years of 
his career, a greater number of researches than most other 
philosophers have accomplished during a whole lifetime. 
He died August 30, 1844. 

BAINBRIDGE, Dr John, physician and astronomer, 
was bom at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, in Leicestershire, in 
the year 1582. He taught a grammar school for some 
years, and practised physic, employing his leisure hours in 
astronomy, which was his favourite study. After removing 
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to London he was admitted a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, and gained considerable reputation by his de- 
scription of the comet in 1618. The next year Sir Henry 
Savile appointed Bainbridge his first professor of astronomy 
at Oxford ; and the masters and fellows of Merton College 
made him first junior, and then superior, reader of Lin- 
acre’s lecture. Ho died in 1643. His published works 
are — 1. An Astronomical Description of the late Comet, 
Lend. 1619. 2, Procli Sphetra, 1620. Canicularia ; 

a Treatise concerning the Canicular Days, Oxford, 1648. 
Several of his unpublished writings exist in manuscript in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

BAINES, Edward, for many years proprietor and editor 
of the Leeds Mercury, and M.P. for Leeds from 1834 to 
1841, was born in 1774 at Walton le-Dale, a village dis- 
tant a little way from Preston, in Lancashire. Ho was 
educated at the grammar schools of Hawkshead and 
Preston, and at the age of sixteen was apprenticed to a 
printer in the latter town. After remaining there four 
years and a half he removed to Leeds, finished his appren- 
ticeship, and at once started in business for himself. Ho 
was always a most assiduous student, and quickly became 
known as a man of great practical shrewdness and ability, 
who took a keen interest in political and social movements. 
His liberal opinions in politics led him to sympathise with 
the dissenting party in church afiairs, and it was not long 
before ho joined the body of Independents. In 1801 the 
assistance of friends among the members of that party 
enabled him to purchase the copyright of the Leals Mer- 
cury. Provincial newspapers did not at that time possess 
much influence ; the editorial province was not extended 
to the composition of what are now called leading articles, 
and the system of reporting was defective. In both respects 
Baines made a complete change in the Mercury, The 
ability of his political articles gradually caused the paper 
to be looked upon as the organ of Liberal opinion in Leeds, 
and it contributed not a little to the spread of sound doc- 
trines on practical questions in the north of England. At 
the same time his watchful care secured the efficiency of 
the minor departments. Baines soon began to take a 
more prominent part in politics ; ho was an ardent advo- 
cate of parliamentary reform, and it was mainly by his 
influence that Macaulay was returned for Leeds in 1832. 
In 1834, when a vacancy was caused by Macaulay’s accept- 
ance of an Indian appointment, Baines was proposed as a 
candidate, and was returned after a sharp contest. He 
was re-elected in 1835 and 1837, but was obliged to resign 
from ill-health in 1841. He was noted in Parliament 
as a judicious supporter of the Liberal party, but with 
independent views. He strongly advocated the sepa- 
ration of church and state, and opposed Government 
interference in national education. His letters to Lord 
John Russell on the latter question (1846) hod a powerful 
influence in determining the action of the Government. 
He died in 1848. In the midst of his active life 
he had found time for literary work. His best -known 
writings are : — The History, Directory, and Gazetteer 
of the County of York ; Histcyry, Directory, and Gazetteer 
of the County of Lancaster; History of the County F ala- 
tine and Duchy of Lancaster, He was also the author 
of a History of the Wars of Napoleon, which was con- 
tinued under the title of A History of the Reign of 
George III, His Life (1861) has been written by his 
son, Edward Baines, jun., for some time editor, and still 
(1875) one of the proprietors, of the Leeds Mercury, and 
well known by his histories of the cotton and woollen 
manufactures of Great Britain. 

BAINES, Matthew Talbot, eldest son of the above, 
was born in 1799, and died in 1860. He was educated at 
Cambridge, and entered the bar. In 1837 he was made 
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recorder of Hull, and in 1647 was returned to Parliament 
for that city. His remarkable ability made itself quickly 
apparent, and in 1848 he became president of the Poor- 
Law Board. In 1852 he sat for Leeds, and was again 
appointed president of the Poor-Law Board, which office 
he held till 1855. In 1856 he was made chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, with a seat in the Cabinet. 

BAINI, Giuseppk, a learned musical critic and com- 
]K)ser of church music, was born at Borne in 1775, and 
died there in 1844. He was instructed in composition by 
his uncle, Lorenxo Baini, and afterwards by Jannaconi. 
In 1814 he was a[)pointed musical director to the choir of 
the pontifical chapel, in which he had for several years 
been one of the princii)al boss singers. His compositions 
were very favourable specimens of the severe ecclesiastical 
style ; one in particular, a MUerere^ was long performed 
alternately with the more celebrated work of Allegri in the 
services of the »Sistine chapel during Passion week. Baini 
held a liigher i)lacc, however, as a musical critic and histo- 
rian than as a composer, and his Life of PaleMrina (Me- 
movie deMa vita e dellt opere di Giovanni 

Pitrluiiji d.a l*ale»trina^ 1828) ranks as one of the best 
works of its class. 

BAHIA M, a Turkish or Persian word moaning femt^ is 
the name api>lied to tlie two great Mahometan festivals. 
The first of these, called generally, though, according to 
some authorities, incorrectly, the Greater Bairam, is the 
day following the Ilamadan, or month of fasting. It lasts 
strictly for only one d^iy, though the common people gene- 
rally extend it to three, and is a period of great animation 
and enjoyment. What is called commonly the Lesser 
Bairam follows tlio first at an interval of sixty days. It is 
the feast of sacrifices, at which all Mahometans imitate the 
offerings of animals wliicli are then being made at Mecca 
to commemorate Abraham’s offering of Isaac. It lasts for 
four days, and is not of so sacred a character as the first 
Bairam. 

BAIRD, General Sir DAVin, Bart., was born at New- 
byth in Aberdeenshire, in December 1757. Ho entered 
the British army in 1773, and was sent to India with the 
73d Highlanders in 1779. In the following year he had 
the misfortune to fall into tlie hands of Hyder Ali, in the 
Mysore chief’s perfidious attack on a handful of British 
troops at Perarnbucum. The prisoners, it is well known, 
were most barbarously treated. Baird survived his cap- 
tivity ; and on his release, visited his native country, but 
returned to India in 1791 as a lieutenant-colonel. When 
Harris marched against Tippoo Sahib, Baird, now a major- 
general, served under him in that campaign ; and wdien 
it was resolved to storm Seringapatam, he solicited and 
obtained tlie honour of leading the storming party to 
the breach. He made a daring assault, and was soon a 
master of the stronghold in which he hod long been the 
prisoner. Througli some misconceiition, Baird seems to 
have looked ui>on the temporary apiioiutrnent of Colonel 
Wellesley to hold the captured town as permanently super- 
seding him, and on this ground he judged himself to have 
been treated with injustice and disrespect. He after- 
wards received the thanks of the British I’arliament and 
of the East India Company for his gallant bearing on 
that important day, and a pension was offered him by 
the Company, which he declined, apparently from the hope 
of receiving the order of the Bath from the Government. 
General Baird commanded the Indian army which was sent 
in 1801 to co-operate with Hutchinson in the expulsion of 
the French from^Egyi>t. Ho landed at Kosseir, conducted 
his army to Keneh on the Nile, and thence to Rosetta, 
where he arrived just as the French wore treating for the 
evacuation of Alexandria. On his return to India in 1802 
he was employed against Scindia, but irritated , at some 
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I neglect he had experienced, he relinquished his command 
and returned to Europe. In 1804 he was knighted, and in 
' the following year commanded the expedition against the 
Cape of Good Hope, and captured Cape Town ; but here 
again his usual ill-luck attended him, for he was re<^lled 
before he had organised his conquest for having sanctioned 
the expedition of Sir Home Popham against Buenos Ayres. 
He served again in 1807 in the expedition against Copen- 
hagen, and in the following year commanded the consider- 
able force which was sent to Spain to co-operate with Sir 
John Moore. In the battle of Coruna, where, after the 
death of Moore, he held supreme command, a grape-shot 
shattered his left arm, so that it had to be amputated at the 
shoulder-joint. He again obtained the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for his gallant services, and was rewarded with the de- 
coration of the order of the Bath, and the rank of a baronet. 
Sir David married Miss Campbell I’reston, a Perthshire 
heiress, in 1810. In 1820 ho was appointed commander- 
in-chief in Ireland ; but the post does not appear to have 
been suitable for him, and he was removed in 1821. From 
that period ho no more appeared in public life. He died 
on the 18th August 1829. (See Hook’s Life of Sir David 
Bairdi) 

BAIllEUTH, or Bayreuth, the capital of the circle of 
Upper Franconia, in Bavaria, is pleasantly situated in a 
valley on the left bank of the Red Maine, 40 miles N.N.E. 
of Nuremberg. It is well built, with broad, regular, and 
well-paved streets, and is partially surrounded by old 
w^alls. The river is crossed here by two bridges. Most of 
the buildings are of comparatively modern date, the city 
having suffered severely from the Hussites in 1430, and 
from a conflagration in 1621. Among the more important 
are — the old castle, erected in 1454, the new castle, built 
in 1753, the opera-house, one of the finest in Germany, 
the gymnasium, founded in 1664, the riding school, and the 
barracks. Among the ecclesiastical buildings, the Stoudi- 
hirche^ dating from 1439, and containing the monuments 
of the margraves of Baireuth, is the most important ; and 
there are also a handsome synagogue, a public library, 
theatre, hospital, and an orphan and a lunatic asylum. In 
1841,amonument,bySchwanthaler,wa8 erected here to Jean 
Paul Richter, who spent the last twenty years of his life 
in the city, and has left some beautiful descriptions of the 
neighbourhood in his Siebenkdn, His house was in Fried- 
richsstrasso. Baireuth is a railway junction, and has an 
active trade, chiefly in grain and horses. It manufactures 
woollen, linen, and cotton goods, leather, delft and other 
earthenware, and tobacco, and has also several breweries 
and distilleries. About half a league distant is the village 
of St George, noted for its marble works ; and about two 
miles to the E. is the Hermitage, a fanciful building, 
erected in the early part of the last century, with gardens 
containing terraces, statues, and fountains. Baireuth has 
been chosen by Richard Wagner as the scene of his 
musical festivals, and a theatre is being erected for his 
special use. Population, 17,841. Baireuth was formerly 
the capital of a principality of the same name, which 
was annexed in 1791 to the kingdom of Prussia. In 
1807 it was ceded by Prussia to France, which kept 
possession of it till 1810, when it was transferred to 
Bavaria. 

BAJA, a market-town of Hungary, in the county of 
Bacs, on the left bank of the Danube, 90 miles B. of 
Pesth. It was burned down in 1807, but has since been 
well built. It carries on a considerable trade in grain and 
pigs, and its four annual markets are largely atStended. 
The Roman Catholics, the Greek Church, and th& Jews 
have each a place of worship in the town, which also 
possesses a gymnasium, and a castle belonging to the 
Grassalkovich family. Population, 1 8, 1 1 0. 
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BAJAZET L, sultan of the Turks, commenced to reign 
in 1389, and died in 1403. The well-known story of the 
iron cage, in which this monarch was said to have been 
carried about by his conqueror Timur, has no authority, 
and probably originated in a mistake as to the word for a 
litter, in which Bajazet was carried. 

BAJAZET II., son of Mahomet II., succeeded his 
father as sultan in 1481, and died in 1512. See Con- 
stantinople and Tuiikey. 

BA JUS, or De Bay, Michael, a celebrated theologian, 
was born at Melin in Hainaut in 1513. He distinguished 
himself highly during his course of study at Louvain, and 
was quickly promoted to a professorship in the college 
of that town. In 1549 he took his doctor’s degree, and 
two years later he was appointed regius professor of 
divinity. On account of his eminence in theological 
learning he was selected by the king of Spain to go to the 
great council at Trent, in the proceedings of which he 
took a prominent part. His studies having been chiefly 
directed to Augustine, with whoso works he was very 
familiar, Bajus found that his doctrines on the fundamental 
points of freewill, predestination, grace, and the sacraments, 
were in direct opposition to the scholastic theology recog- 
nised as orthodox by the jiowcrful body of the Jesuits. 
Eighteen propositions, said to be gathered from the works 
of Bajus and his colleague Hessels, w'ere condemned by 
the Sorbonne, and a more extensive collection of seventy- 
six were censured by Pope Pius V. in 1567. This 
censure, which did not press very heavily on Bajus, who 
was not indeed mentioned os holding the condemned 
doctrines, was confirmed by a bull of Gregory Xlll. in 
1 580. Bajus, who was a man of meek and mild temper, 
quietly made such submission as was requisite under the 
circumstances, continued to hold his professorship, and even 
advanced to the dignity of chancellor of the university. He 
died in 1589, in the 77th year of his age. His principal 
works have been published in a collected form at Cologne, 
1696, 1 vol. 4 to, in 2 parts; some large treatises have 
not been published. The doctrines for which Bajus was 
censured, and the discussions arising with regard to them, 
are interesting in connection with the history of Jansen- 
ism, for Jansen did little more than rej>roduce the 
Augustinianism of Bajus. 

BAJZA, Joseph, a distinguished Hungarian poet and 
critic, was born at Sziicsi in 1 804. His earliest contribu- 
tions were made to Kisfaludy’s Aurora, a literary paper of 
which he was editor from 1830 to 1837. He also wrote 
largely in the Kritieclie Blatter, the Athencevm, and the 
Fifjyelniezo, or Observer, His criticisms on dramatic art 
were considered the best of these miscellaneous writings. 
In 1830 he published translations of some foreign dramas, 
Ansldndische Biihne, and in 1835 a collection of his own 
poems. In 1837 he was made director of the newly 
established national theatre at Pcsth. He then, for some 
years, devoted himself to historical writing, and published 
in succession the Historical Library {Toriereti KonyvtdrY 
6 vols. 1843-45; the Modem Plutarch {Uj Plutarcn), 
1 845—47 ; and the Universal llistwy ( Vildgtikritet), 
1847. These works are to some extent translations from 
German authors. In 1847 Bajza edited the journal of 
rile opposition, Ellendr, at Leipsic, and in March 1848 
Kossuth made him editor of his paper, Kosmth IJirlapja, 
In 1850 he was attacked with brain disease, and died in 
1858. 

BAKARGANJ, a district of British India in the Dacca 
division, under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, situated 
between 23° 14' 27" and 21° 48' N. lat., and 89° 55' 10" 
^d 91 4' 50" E. long. It is bounded on the N, by the 
districts of Dacca and Farid pur, from which it is separated 
by the PadmA and Maindkdtlkhdl ; on the E. by the 


Meghnd and Sh&hbdzpur rivers, and by the Bay of Bengal, 
which separates it from Kodkhdll and Tipperah ; on the S. 
by the Biay of Bengal ; and on the W. by Jessor and Farld- 
pur districts. Area, 4935 square miles; population, 
2,377,433. The general aspect of the district is that of a 
flat oven country, dotted with clusters of bamboos and 
betel-nut trees, and intersected by a perfect netw'ork of 
dark-coloured and sluggish streams. There is not a hill 
or hillock in the whole district, but it derives a certain 
picturesque beauty from its wide expanses of cultivation, and 
the greenness and freshness of the vegetation. This is 
especially conspicuous in the rains, but at no time of the 
year does the district present a dried or burnt-up appear- 
ance. The villages, which are always w^alled round by 
groves of bamboos and betel- nut palms, have often a very 
striking appearance ; and Bdkarganj has many beauties 
of detail wdiich strike a traveller in passing through the 
country. The level of the country is low, fonning as it 
does a part of tlie great Gangetic delta ; and the rivers, 
sti^ams, and w^ater-courses are so numerous that it is very 
difficult to travel except by boat at any season of the 
year. Every natural hollow is full of water, around the 
margin of which long grasses, reeds, and other aquatic 
plants grow’ in the greatest profusion, often making it 
difficult to say where the land ends and where the water 
begins. Towards the north-west the country is very marshy, 
and nothing is to be seen for miles but tracts of unreclaimed 
swamps and rice lands, with a few huts scattered hero and 
there, and raised on mounds of earth. In the south of the 
district, along the sea face of the Bay of Bengal, lie the 
forest tracts of the Sundarbans, the habitation of tigers, 
leopards, and other wild beasts. 

The principal rivers of the district are the Meghnd, the Aridl 
Khdn, and the Haringhdtd or Baleswar, with their numerous off- 
shoots. The Meghnd represents the accumulated waters of the 
Brahmaputra ana Gauges. It flows along the eastern boundary 
of the district in a southerly direction for about 100 miles, till it 
debouches into the Bay of Bengal. During the latter part of its 
course this noble river expands into a Targe estuary contain- 
ing many islands, the principal of which is that of Dakshfn 
Shdhbazpur. The Aridl Khdn, a branch of the Ganges, enters the 
district from the north, and flows generally in a south-easterly 
direction till it falls into the estuary of the Meghnd. The main 
channel of the Aridl Khan is about 1700 yards in width in the dry 
season, and from 2000 to 8000 yards in the rains. It receives a 
number of tributaries, sends off several offshoots, and is navigable 
throughout the year by native cargo boats of the largest size. The 
Haringhdtd, Baleswar, Madhumati, and Carol, are various local names 
for the same river in diflereut parts of its course, and represent 
another great offshoot of the Ganges. It enters BdkarganJ near the 
north-west corner of the district, whence it forms its western 
boundary, and runs south, but with groat windings in its upper 
reaches, till it crosses the Sundarbans, and tinally falls into the 
Bay of Bengal by a large and deep estuary, capaole of receiving 
merchant ships of considerable burden. In the whole of its course 
through the aistrict the river is navigable by native boats of large 
tonnage, and by largo sea-going ships as high up as Morrellganj, in 
the neighbouring district of Jessor. Among its many trib^utarios 
in Bdkarganj the most important is the Kacha, itself a considerable 
stream and navigable by large boats all the year round, which flows 
in a southerly direction for 20 miles, when it falls into the Baleswar. 
Other rivers of minor importance are the Barisdl, Bishkhdll, 
Nihdlganj, Khairdbad, Ghdgar, Kumar, Ac. All the rivers in the 
district are subject to tidal action from the Meghnd on tlie north, 
and from the Bay of Bengal on the south, and nearly all of them 
are navigable at high tide by country boats of all sizes. The rise 
of the tide is very consideraole in the estuary of the Meghnd, and 
many of the creeks and water-courses in the island of Dakshin 
Shdhbdzpur, which are almost dry at ebb tide, contain 18 or 19 
feet of water at the flood. A very strong * ‘ boro ” or tidal wave 
runs up the estuary of the Meghua at spring tides, and a singular 
sound like thunder, known as the “Bdrisal Guns,*’ is often heard 
far out at sea about the time it is coming in. There are numerous 
marshes in the district, of great size and depth, aiftl abounding in fish. 
The following peculiarity of some of them is quoted from Colonel 
Gastrell’s Geographical and Statistical Report of the District 
(1868) : — ** In some of the swamps, especially in those of Bdkarganj, 
the surface growth of aquatic plants, mixed with drift weeds. 
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gnuuieg, and rice stalks, inorsases annually, and in process of time a 
crust is formed capable of sup^rting human beings, and on which 
rice is cultivated. Small floating patches are thus formed, and the 
natives assert that in very strong blowing weather these are some- 
times carried from one aide of the swamp to the other, and are a 
cause of groat dispute. A Government otheial, whose duties often 
took him to these swamps, mentioned that the first time he found 
himself on ground of this kind, being totally unaware of its 
nature, ho was greatly alarmed at feeling, as he thought, the earth 
moving beneath him ; and still more astonished wlien, on seeking 
information from tiie inhabitants, he was told ‘ it was only the 
tide coming in.’ The owners of these floating fields make holes 
through them, aud catch the fish which are immediately attracted 
by tlie light.” 

The census of 1872 disclosed a population of 2, 377,433 souls in 
Bdkarganj district, spread over 4935 square miles, iuhabiting 4269 
villages and 321,667 houses ; persons per square mile, 482 ; per vil- 
lage, 567 ; per house, 7*4. Tiio Mahometans are the largest 
section of the population, and number 1,640,965, or 64*8 per cent, of 
the total inhabitants ; Hindus, 827,393, or 34*8 per cent. ; Bud- 
dhists, 4049 or *2 per cent.; Christians, 4852, or *2 per cent.; and 
persons of unspectified religion, 174 souls. The Musalmdus of 
Bdkarganj are among the worst of tlioir creed, steeped in ignorance 
and prejudice, easily excited to violence and murder, very litigious, 
and grossly immoral. The Faruizis or Puritan sect of Mahometans 
are exceedingly numerous in the district. The Buddhist population 
consists of Maghs or the people of Arakdn, who first settled in 
Bdkar^anj about seventy years ago, and have made themselves very 
useful m the clearing of the Sundarbans. A gipsy-like tribe called 
the Bebdjids are rather numerous in this district. They principally 
live in boats, travelling from place to place, profess Muhammadan- 
ism, and gain their subsistence by wood-cutting in the Sundarbans, 
fishing, fortune- tel ling, and trading in trink ets. The Christian 
community of Bakargaiij owes its origin to the Homan Catholic 
monastery at Bandel near Calcutta, and to the Protestant (Bap- 
tist) missionaries at Serampur. The principal native converts coiiio 
from the Hindu low-caste Clianddls, &c., who subsist by cultiva- 
tion. 

Barisdl, tho headqimrtors station, situated on the west 
bank of the Barisdl river, in 21“ 41' 40" N. lat., and 90“ 
24' 30" E. long., ia the only town containing upwards of 
5000 inhabitants. In 1872 its population amounted to 
7684 souls; municipal income, £1019, 18s.; municipal 
expenditure, £1006, 2s.; incidence of taxation, 2s. 7|d. 
per head. There are also three other inunieijial towns — 
(1.) Nalchitl, a largo trading village ; principal exports, 
rice and poddy ; imports, salt, tobacco, oil, and sugar ; 
( 2 .) Jhdlakdtl or Mahdrdjganj, a large timber market, also 
trading in rice, paddy, and salt ; (3.) Daulat Khdn, the 
principal village in the island of Dakshin Shdhbdzphr ; 
exports, betebnut. A number of small trading villages 
exist throughout the district, and each locality has its 
periodical fairs for purposes of traffic. The material condi- 
tion of the people is good. Every inhabitant is a small land- 
holder, and cultivates sufficient rice and other necessaries for 
the 8upj)ort of his family. Owing to this reason, hired labour 
is very scarce, and during the harvest season, when the 
few available labourers are sought for by the landholders, 
the price of labour rises to 1 s. per diem. The average cost 
of living to a labouring man is about 6s. per month. Except 
in the larger villages, tho dwellings of the people are very 
isolated. The inhabitants seldom congregate together into 
hamlets, but each man builds his homestead on the highest 
spot on his own laud without any reference to his neigh- 
bours. Rice is the great crop of the di.strict, and three 
harvests are obtained annually — tho dnmn^ or winter rice; 
dua, or autumn crop ; and boroy or 8j)ring rice. The former 
yields the finest grain, and is the staple crop of the district. 
It is sown at tho sotting in of tho rains in April or May, 
transplanted from tho beginning of June to the middle of 
August, and reaped in November or December. About 
100 varieties of the dimin rice are cultivated in the district. 
The dvA crop is sown in tho early part of the hot weather, 
and reaped in August. Upwards of 20 varieties of this 
rice are produced. The boro or spring rice is of a coarse 
description, largely used by the poorer classes, aud is cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent in tho alluvial river accre- 


tions, and on other low-lying grounds. It is sown broadcast 
in December, and reaped in April or May. Bdlmrganj 
exports its rice chiefly to Calcutta. The average yield of 
rice land here is from 17 J to 22 cwt. per acre. Other 
crops — khe»d/ri {Lathyrw sativw), musuri {Gicer lens)^ 
mrisM or mustard, rape-seed, linseed, jute, sugar-cane, 
betel-nut, <kc. Manufactures — pottery, coarse cloth, oil, 
fine mats, and molasses. The district has only five small 
roads, but its rivers afiford ample means of communica- 
tion. 

Like all other districts of Bengal, BAkarganj has steadily 
increased in prosperity since its administration passed into 
the hands of English officers, and especially of late years, 
since the country has been directly under the Crown. 
From the time of the acquisition of Bengal by the British 
in 1765 up to the end of 1817, BAkarganj formed a part of 
the Dacca district. It was then formed into a separate 
collectorship, with the object of encouraging enterprising 
persons to cultivate its immense tracts of waste lands. In 
1818 the net revenue of the district amounted to £96,438, 
and the net civil expenditure to £1 3,647. Two years later 
(1820) the net district revenue had slightly decreased to 
£95,709, while the net expenditure on civil administration 
had increased to £16,659. During the next forty years 
both revenue and expenditure rapidly increased, and in 
1860-61 the net revenue of the district amounted to 
£150,305, and the net civil expenditure to £32,584. In 

1870- 71 the total net revenue was £203,445, and not civil 
expenditure, £44,902. The land revenue of Bjikargaiij is 
settled in perpetuity with the zaminddrs. In 1872 the 
district contained 4729 estates, held by 5960 proprietors, 
who were assessed at a total revenue of £143,156. In 
1871 the machinery for protecting tho district consisted of 
583 men of the regular police of all ranks, maintained at 
a total cost of £1 1 , 1 86. Attached to the regular police is a 
river patrol consisting of five boats, and manned by a crew 
of 35 men. The village watch or rural police consisted in 
1871 of 5135 men, maintained at a cost of £18,486, jjaid 
by tho landholders and villagers, each village watchman 
having besides a small plot of ground rent free. A muni- 
cipal police of 53 men was also maintained in the towns 
and large villages, at a total cost of £403, 14s., defrayed 
out of municipal receij)t8. Education is in a very back- 
ward state in BAkargauj, owing to the inhabitants being 
almost wholly composed of potty husbandmen, the majority 
of whom are Mahometans of the most bigoted tenets. In 
1856-57 tho district contained 5 schools, attended by 482 
pupils, and maintained at a total cost of £595, ISs. In 

1871- 72 there were 78 Government and aided schools, 
attended by 3713 pupils, and maintained at a total cost of 
£3767, 12s., the total cost to the state being £1232, 10s. 
This is exclusive of private schools uninspected by the 
education department. Tho census rej^ort of 1872 returned 
the total number of schools (Government and private) at 
512, attended by a* total of 7299 pupils. Barisdl town 
contains a Government school, which is the largest in 
Eastern Bengal, and financially the most successful ; the 
cost to Government for its 355 pupils in 1872 being only 
£31, 12s. Biikarganj district is divided into 5 magisterial 
sub-divisions, viz., BarisiU, Dakshin Shdhb6.zpur, Mddd- 
rlpur, Pirozpur, and Patudkhdll, comprising 18 police 
circles or t/tdnds, and 54 fiscal divisions or paryanda^ The 
climate of Bdkarganj is one of the healthiest in Eastern 
Bengal, owing to the strong south-west monsoon, which 
comes up directly from the Bay of Bengal, and keeps the 
atmosphere cool ; but the heavy rain-fall and consequent 
humidity of the atmosphere, combined with the use >01 bad 
water, are fruitful sources of disease. The average annual 
temperature varies from 78“ to 85“. The thermometer 
ranges from 62“ to 98“. The endemic diseases of Bdkar- 
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ganj are fevers of the intermittent, remittent, and continued 
types, attributable to the extreme dampness and malarious 
nature of the district Cholera is always present, the 
number of cases increasing in the hot season and the begin- 
ning of the cold weather. Smallpox occasionally makes 
its appearance in an epidemic form, — frequently caused by 
inoculation, which is carried on to a great extent in BAkar- 
ganj by the native medical practitioners. 

BAKEll, Hknry, a distinguished naturalist, was born 
in Fleet Street, London, in 1698, At the age of fifteen 
he was apprenticed to a bookseller, with whom he remained 
for seven years. He then became clerk to Mr Forster, 
attorney, whose deaf and dumb daughter he instructed 
carefully, and with such success that for a time he devoted 
himself to the training of persons similarly afflicted. 
During this period of his life he published several poems, 
and married Sophia, youngest daughter of the famous 
Daniel Defoe, who bore him two sons, both of whom 
he survived. In 1740 he was elected fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries and of the Royal Society. He 
contributed many memoirs to the l^ramactions of the 
latter society, and in 1744 received the Copley gold 
medal for microscopical experiments on the crystallisation 
and configuration of saline particles. Mr Baker died at 
his apartments in the Strand on the 2r)th of November 
1774. Besides his numerous memoirs in the Philosophical 
Transactions^ he published two valuable treatises on the 
microscope: The Microscope made Easy^ London, 1743, 
and Empiloyment for the Microscope^ 1753. Another well- 
known work is his philosophical poem. The UniversCy 
which has passed through several editions. Mr Baker’s 
memory is perpetuated by the Bakerian Lecture of the 
Royal Society, for the foundation of which he left by will 
the sum of £100. 

BAKER, Sir Richard, author of the Chronicle of the 
Kings of England^ was born at Sisainghurst, in Kent, 
about the year 1568. He was educated at Oxford, took 
the degree of Master of Arts, and in 1603 received the 
honour of knighthood. In 1620 he was made high 
sheriff of Oxfordshire ; buthaving engaged to pay some debts 
of his wife’s family, he was reduced to poverty, and obliged 
to betake himself for shelter to the Fleet prison, where 
he died, February 18, 1645. During his confinement ho 
composed numerous works, historical, poetical, and mis- 
cellaneous. Amongst these are Meditations and Dm^uisi- 
tions on the Lord's Prayer ; MeditationSy <6c., on several of 
the Psalins of David ; Meditations and Prayers wpon the 
Seven Days of the W eeh ; Cato VariegatuSy or Cato's Moral 
Distichs ; Theat/nim TriumphanSy or Theatrum Rediimmmy 
being a reply to Prynne’s Histriomastixy &c. His principal 
work, the Chronicle of the Kings of England, inexact and 
uncritical, but written in a pleasant and readable style, 
quickly acquired a high reputation. It was continued to 
1658 by Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew, and has passed 
through many editions, 

BAKER, TnoMAS, a learned antiquary, descended from 
an ancient family distinguished by its loyalty, was born at 
Crook in 1656. He was educated at the free school at 
Durham, and proceeded thence, in 1674, to Bt John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he afterwards obtained a fellow- 
ship. Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, collated him to the 
rectory of Long-Newton in his diocese, in 1687, and 
further intended to give him that of Sedgefield, with a 
golden prebend, had not Baker incurred Ims displeasure 
for refusing to read James II.’s Declaration of Indulgence. 
The bishop who disgraced him for this refusal, and who 
was afterwards specially excepted from William’s Act of 
Indemnity, took the oaths to that king, and kept his 
bishopric till his death. Baker, on the other hand, though 
he had opposed James, refused to take the oaths to 
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William ; he resigned Long-Newton on the 1st of August 
1690, and retired to St John’s, in which he was protected 
till the 20th of January 1716-17, when ho and one-and- 
twenty others were deprived of their fellowships. After 
the passing of the Registering Act in 1723, he could not 
be prevailed on to comply with its requirements by regis- 
tering his annuity of £40, although that annuity, left him 
by his father, with £20 per annum from his elder brother’s 
collieries, was now his whole subsistence. He retained a 
lively sense of the injuries he had suffered ; and inscribed 
himself in all his own books, as well as in those which he 
gave to the college library, socius e^jecUtSy and in some 
rector pectus. He continued to reside in the college as 
commoner-master till his death on the 2d of July 1740. 
The whole of his valuable books and manuscripts he 
bequeathed to the university. The only works he pub- 
lished were. Reflections on Learning, showing the Insuffi- 
demy thereof in its several particulars, in order to evince the 
usefulness and necessity of Revelation, Lond. 1709-10, and 
the preface to Bishop Fisher’s Funeral Sermon for Mar- 
garet, Countess of Richmond ayid^ Derby, 1708, — ^both with- 
out his name. His valuable manuscript collections relative 
to the history and antiquities of the university of Cam- 
bridge, amounting to thirty-nine volumes in folio and 
three in quarto, are divided between tlie British Museum 
and the public library at Cambridge, — the former possessing 
twenty-three volumes, the latter sixteen in folio and three 
in quarto. The life of Baker has been written by Robert 
Masters, 8vo, 1784, and by Horace Walpole, in the quarto 
edition of his works. 

BAKEWELL, a market-town in Derbyshire, on the 
River Wye, ] 52 miles from London. Its fine old church 
contains monuments of the families of Vernon and Manners. 
The inhabitants are supported by the working of the coal, 
lead, and zinc mines, and the stone and marble quarries in 
the neighbourhood. There is also a large cotton manufac- 
tory in the town established by Arkwright. Bakewell is 
remarkable for a chalybeate spring, frequented by invalids. 
It has a free school of ancient date, a literary and scientific 
institution, and a museum. About four miles distant is 
Cliatswortli House, the seat of the duke of Devonshire. 
Population in 1871, 2283. 

BAKHCHISARAI (Turkish, the Garden Palace), a 
town of Russia in the government of Taurus, situated in a 
narrow gorge on the banks of a small stream called the 
Chiryuk-Bu, about 10 miles B.S.W. of Simpheropol. Of 
unknown origin, it became towards the close of the 15th 
century the residence of the Tatar khans ; and its chief 
objects of interest are the remains of its splendour under 
the Tatar dynasty. The principal building, the palace, or 
Khan-Serai, was originally erected in 1519 by Abdul- 
Bahal-Gerai, and was restored at Potemkin’s command by 
the architect Elson for the reception of Catherine. Not 
far off is a cemetery, which contains the tombs of many of 
the khans. There are, besides three or four churches and 
a synagogue, no fewer than thirty-five mosques, of which 
the most important "was founded in the early part of the 
18th century. The population still consists for the most 
part of Tatars, Catherine II. in 1783 having granted them 
the exclusive right of habitation in the city. The remainder 
consists of Russians, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. Bakh- 
chisarai is a place of considerable industry, manufacturing 
red and yellow morocco, sheepskin cloaks, agricultural 
implements, sabres, and other cutlery, and forming an 
important depdt for the corn, flax, fruits, tobacco, and 
other produce of the whole surrounding district. In the 
neighbourhood is Chufut-Kali (or Jews’ city)* the chief 
seat of the Karaitic Jews of the Crimea, situated on 
lofty and, except on one side, inaccessible cliffs. Popular 
I tion, 10,528. 

III. — 32 
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BAKHMUT, a town of Russia in the government of 
Ekaterinoslav, near the river from which it derives its 
name. It owed its origin in the latter half of the 17th 
century to the discovery of salt-springs, which ceased, 
however, to be utilised in 1782. Its present importance 
is chiefly due to the extensive coal-deposits in the vicinity. 
Population, 16,791. 

BAKING. The art of baking consists in heating any- 
thing in an oven or fire so as to harden it, and in this sense 
the term is used when apf)licd to the manufacture of bread, 
porcelain, pottery, and bricks. It is also ai)plied to certain 
modes of dressing or cooking animal food ; thus we speak 
of baked meats, pies, <fec. In the present article the baking 
of flour or meal for use as human food will alone be treated 
of. 

The origin of baking, as of most arts of primary im- 
portance, precedes the i)eriod of history, and is involved in 
the obscurity of the early ages of the human race. Ex- 
cavations conducted on the site of some of the numerous 
lake dwellings of Switzerland have resulted in the discovery 
of abinidant evidence that the art of making bread was 
practised l)y our jvrehistoric ancestors as early as the Stone 
Period. Not only have stones for grinding meal and bak- 
ing bread botm discovered, but bread itself in large quan- 
tities has been disinterred, preserved by being carbonised 
in the fires whicli frequently destroyed the pile-dwellings 
of the j)rimitive inhalntants of the world. At Roben- 
hausen, Moisskomcr discovered 8 It) of bread, a weight 
which would correspond with about 40 It) of newly-baked 
bread. At Wangen there has been discovered ‘‘actual 
baked l>road or cake mode of the crushed corn, precisely 
similar to that found about the same time by Mr Moiss- 
komer at Robenhausen. Of course, it has been burned or 
charred, and thus these interesting specimens have been 
prijserved to the i)resent day. The form of these cakes is 
somewhat round, and about an inch to an inch and a half 
in diameter. Tlie dough did not consist of meal, but of 
grains of corn more or leas crushed. In some specimens 
the halves of grains of barley are plainly discernible. The 
under side of these cakes is sometimes flat, sometimes con- 
cave, and there appears no doubt that the mass of dough 
was baked l)y being laid on hot stones and covered over 
with glowing ashes. — (Keller’s Lake Dtoelling»^ Lee’s 
Translation, j). (13.) 

The very early mention of bread in written history 
further bears out the great antiquity of the art of baking. 
Bread is first specifically mentioned in Genesis xviii. 5, 
when Abraham, wishing to entertain the three angels on 
the plains of Mamre, offered to “ fetch a morsel of bread 
and the o|)eration of baking is immediately thereafter 
alluded to in tlie instructions to Sarah to “make ready 
quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it, and make 
cakes upon the hearth.” At the same time, when, in the 
city of Sodom, T-<ot entertained two angels, “ he made them 
a feast, and did bake unleavened bread, and they did eat” 
(Genesis xix. 3). It may be inferred from the mention of 
unleavened bread that, in those jjatriarchal times, the two 
great classes of bread were known and used. At a period 
little later the art of baking was carried to high i)erfection in 
Egy|>t, wliich then look the lead in the arts of civilised life. 
The Egyptians baked cakes and loaves of many varieties 
and shapes, in which they emj)loyed several kinds of flour, 
and they flavoured tlieir bread with various aromatic in- 
gredients. The chief baker of Plmraoh, who was in prison 
along with Joseph, doubtless pursued his craft in its essen- 
1 ial features in the same way as bakers do at the present 
day. ^ 

From ancient Egypt excellence in the art of baking tra- 
velled with the march of civilisation into Greece, and the 
allusions to brood in the works of classic authors are very 


numerous. In The Deipnoeophiete of Athenaeus mention 
is made of no less than sixty-two varieties of bread as known 
among the ancient Greeks, and minute descriptions of many 
of them are given. We learn from Pliny {Nat liUty xviii. 
28) that professional bakers were first intrwuced into Rome 
at the close of the war with Perseus, king of Macedon. 
By the practical Romans the baking trade was formed into 
a kind of incorporation or guild, with special privileges 
and immunities attached to the calling. Public bakeries 
were distributed throughout the city, to which slaves were 
assigned for performing the heavier and more disagreeable 
tasks connected with the occupation. Grain was delivered 
into public granaries by enrolled Saemrii^ and it was dis- 
tributed to the bakers by a corporation called the Cataho- 
leneee. No separate mills for grinding corn then existed, 
the grain being pounded and sifted in the bakeries, and 
hence the Roman bakers were known as Pistares, A 
special magistrate was appointed to take cognisance of 
every matter connected with the management of public 
bakeries. 

The calling of the baker during the Middle Ages was 
considered to be one so closely affecting the interests of 
the public that it was put under strict regulation and super- 
vision, and these special restrictions continued to affect 
the trade down to very recent times. In England, an Act 
of Parliament was passed in 1 266 for regulating the price 
of bread by a public assize, and that system continued in 
operation till 1822 in the cuse of the city of London, and 
till 1836 for the rest of the country. The price of bread 
was determined by adding a certain sum to the price of 
every quarter of flour, in name of the baker’s expenses and 
profit ; and for the sum so arrived at tradesmen were 
required to bake and sell eighty quartern loaves, or a like 
proportion of otlier sizes, which it was reckoned each 
quarter of flour ought to yield. The following table ex- 
hibits the assize price of bread in London in 1814 : — 
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The art of making bread made its way northwards very 
slowly ; and even at present, in the northern countries of 
Europe and Asia, loaves of bread are seldom used except by 
the higher classes of inhabitants. In Sweden, for example, 
rolls are frequently seen in the towns, but loaves rarely. 
Towards the end of 1812 the captain of an English packet 
ordered a Gothenburg baker to bake for him a quantity of 
bread, to the value of XI sterling. The baker was con- 
founded at so large an order, and refused to comply 
till the captain gave him security that he would carry off 
and pay for the loaves, declaring that he could never dis- 
pose of so great a quantity of bread in Gothenburg if it 
were left upon his hands. In the country part of Sweden 
no bread is made but rye-cakes, nearly as hard as flint, 
which are only baked twice a year. About a century ago 
loaf-bread was almost as rare in the rural district^ of Scot- 
land, harlty bannocks and oaten cakes then constituting the 
universal substitutes among almost all ranks. In many 
parts of England it is the custom for private families to 
bake their own bread. This is particularly the case in 
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Kent, and in some parts of Lancashire. In the year 1804 
the town of Manchester, with a population of 90,000 per- 
sons, did not contain a single public baker, lakers in 
Great Britain are now placed under the provisions of “The 
Bakehouses* Regulation Act, 1863 ” (26 and 27 Viet. cap. 
40), a statute passed after a searching inquiry into the 
condition of bakehouses in London and of the persons 
employed in them. By this Act no young person under 
the age of 18 is permitted to work in a bakehouse between 
the hours of 9 p.m. and 5 a.m., and special enactments pro- 
vide for securing the cleanliness and ventilation of bake- 
houses, and for the regulation of sleeping apartments con- 
nected with them. 

As compared with wheat-flour all other materials used 
for making bread are of comparative insignificance. Oat 
cakes still form a staple article of food in many rural dis- 
tricts of Scotland, and are occasionally used in other coun- 
tries. They are mode by mixing up oatmeal, warm water, 
and salt, sometimes with the addition of butter or fat, into 
a very stiff paste, and kneading this out into a thin cake, 
which is first fired on a hot plate or “ girdle,” and finished 
in front of an open fire. Scones of barley-flour, sweet and 
tough, were formerly largely used in Scotland, but have now 
given place to a similar preparation of wheaten flour. Rye 
bread, both fermented and unfermented, is largely con- 
sumed by the inhabitants of the northern parts of Europe 
in the poor and backward districts. Cakes of maize meal, 
baked like oat cakes, are consumed in some parts of the 
United States. The meal of various species of millet is 
used in Southern Europe to form bread ; and in India and 
China, durra (Sorghum vulgare) and other cereal grains 
are baked for food. Of non-cereal flours, the principal 
used for bread-making is buckwheat, Fagopyrum escu- 
kntmiy extensively employed in Russia and Holland. The 
flour of pease, beans, and other leguminous seeds, are also 
baked into cakes ; and cassava cakes are made from the 
meal of the tapioca plant, Jatropha Manihot^ in South 
America. Excepting rye, none of these substances is used 
for making vesiculated or fermented bread. 

The grain of wheat consists of an outer husk or cover- 
ing, an embryo or germ, and a central mass of farinaceous 
material. The outer husk is composed of several distinct 
layers of ligneous tissue, closely adhering to the seed, and 
very hard in texture. In grinding, this is detached in scales, 
and constitutes the chief proportion of the bran. The 
inner portion of the envelope is softer, and contains an 
active nitrogenous principle, termed coroalin, and is besides 
rich in fat and salts. This portion goes with the pollard 
or parings in the dressing of wheat flour. Towards the 
centre of the grain the substance becomes whiter in colour 
and more friable in texture, so that, in grinding, the finest 
flour in consistence is always the whitest in appearance. 
By agriculturists several hundred varieties of wheat and a 
number of distinct species are recognised; but in com- 
merce the grain is distinguished as white and red, or as 
hard and soft wheats. There is a considerable range of 
difference in the proportions of their proximate constitu- 
ents, hard wheats as a rule being much more nitrogenous 
than the soft varieties ; and similarly, wheats grown in hot 
climates are also usually richest in nitrogen. The follow- 
ing analyses of two typical varieties of wheat are taken 
from Payen’s tables, water being neglected : — 


Nitrogenous matter. 

Starch 

Dextrin 

Cellulose 

Fatty matter 

Mineral matter 


Hard Wheat. Soa Wheat. 
Taganrog. Toiizelle. 

20 '00 12*65 

,. 63*80 74*61 

. 8*00 6*06 

8*10 2*80 

2*25 1*87 

.. 2*86 2*12 


When wheat is ground it is sifted or dressed into a series 


of mill products, ranging from fine flour to bran, according 
to the size of the ground particles. The divisions vary in 
different mills and localities ; but the accompanying table 
— the result of an elaborate series of experiments by Messrs 
Lawes and Gilbert — may be regarded as a standard of the 
relative proportions of mill products : — 


Mean Yield of Flour ^ Bran^ in 100 parte Meal, 



Wheat of 
1846. 

7 OaHHS. 

Wheat 0 ^ 
1847 

19 CoHee. 

Wheat of 
1848. 

2 Casti.s. 

Mean of 
the 28 
Caaeg. 

1. Wirel 

44*0 

36*7 

47*4 

41*1 

2. Wire 2 

17*9 

16*4 

23*9 

18*6 

3. Wire 8 

8*7 

18-3 

2*0 

9*2 

Amounts of 1, 2, and \ 
3 together / 

69*3 

70*2 

78*3 

70*2 

4. Tails.... 

4*9 

5*8 

2*1 

6*3 

5. Fine Sharps orMiddliiigs 

10*2 

8*7 

4*5 

8*8 

6. Coarse Shanis 

7. Fine Pollard 

8*5 

8*3 

8*6 

8*1 

3*9 

1*8 

2*6 

2*4 

8. Coarse Pollard 

4*4 

7*2 

7*9 

6*6 

9. Long Bran 

3-6 

2*6 

5*9 

3*0 


The tails and fine sharps are generally passed through 
the mill a second time, bringing up the yield of flour to 
about 80 per cent, of the entire grain. As an example of 
mill products in practice, the following table is copied from 
the actual mill receipts of a Scptch miller. The quantity 
dealt with represents ^3 quarters of wheat, weighing 63| 
Ib per bushel, in all 578 st. 11 tt). The yield was — 


8t. Ih 

Fine Flour 414 0 

Odd and Second Flour 23 13 

Parings (Sharps and Pollards) 30 12 

Bran and Shellings 92 0 

Waste 11 0 


The composition of flour and bran given in the under- 
stated table is the mean result of a series of fourteen 
analyses by Peligot ; — 


soluble 


Colluloso . 
Salts 


Flour. 

Bran. 

..14*0 

10*30 

. 1*2 

2*82 

..12*8 

10*84 

i) 1*8 

1*64 

• 7*2 

6*80 

,.69*7 

22*62 

. 1*7 

43*98 

. 1*6 

2*52 


It is a disputed point whether dextrin or sugar exists in 
flour of the best quality; but the action of heat and mois- 
ture in the baking process quickly transforms a portion of 
the starch into the soluble condition. In flour of inferior 
quality a large percentage of dextrin is usually found — a 
circumstance very detrimental to its bread-making qualities. 
A table of the percentage of gluten, obtained by Messrs 
Lawes and Gilbert from a large number of flours, shows a 
variation from 8*9 to 14*9 per cent, Tliis gluten itself 
(the insoluble nitrogenous substance in flour) is a compound 
body, composed of three or four distinct substances ; but 
its physical conditions of elasticity, tenacity, and colour 
are of much greater importance to the baker than either 
its chemical constitution or its amount. 

The varieties of wheaten bread are divisible into 
two great classes — Ifnvesiculated and Yeeiculaied Bread. 
Under the first head are included such products of the 
art as are fired or baked without first being raised or 
rendered spongy by the development of carbonic acid gas 
within the mass, either by fermentation or otherwise. 
Vesiculated bread is produced when carbGOic acid is either 
developed in or introduced into the dough, so as to per- 
meate the mass with an infinite number of minute cavities, 
which render the product light and spongiform. 
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Unvesicttlated Bread. — The simplest form of bread, dough is carried forward by intermittent motion to a punch* 
and the rudest baking, are seen in the Australian^ Damper,” ing appacatus c, in which moulds or cutting edges of the 
a cake made from dough composed of flour, salt, and 
water, baked in the dying embers of a wood fire. The 
dough is laid on a flat stone, covered with a tin plate, and 
the hot ashes heaped around and over it, care being taken 
not to expose it to a heat of more than 212'’ Fahr. Pass- 
over cakes, scones, and “ l^annocks ” are prc[>ared from a 
similar dough, and fired on hot plates or in ovens, and form 
Biacaitfl. an agreeable and nutritious food. When such dough is 
exposed to a high heat, so that tlie resulting cake is hard, 
dry, and resonant, biscuits (Im curt, twice baked) are 
formed. 

liimuit ---Biscuit making is a branch of Fig. 2.— Cutting and Panning Moclnne. 

trade distinct from ordinary baking, conducted under size and form of biscuit desired are arranged. Here the 
different conditions, and requiring machinery and processes biscuits are cut out, the scrap being caught on a web c?, and 
peculiar to itself. Biscuits arc made by a rapid and con- carried upward till it falls over in a box or trough on the 
tinuoiis process ; they can be preserved a long time, and table c, from which it is returned to the brake machine, 
in proportion to their price they occuj>y little space, so that »phe biscuits are carried down the web/, and fall into tin 
it is practicable to sell thorn in markets remote from the trays, which are fed in at ^ by a boy, and move forward 
place of manufacture. The manufacture of biscuits is now ^t the same rate the biscuit web travels, so that they are 
conducted on a very larp scale, ingenious and complicated ready for being immediately placed on the travelling stage 
machinery is employed in the various processes, and a large of the patent oven. The processes are so arranged that the 
export trade in l)iHcuits has grown up. The firm of Messrs oven carries forward the biscuits as quickly as they are 
Carr dr Oo., of Carlisle, was the first to originate the manu- delivered by the cutting machine, and in some cases the 
fact lire, and that firm still possesses one of the largest and ovens are fed direct from the cutting and panning appa- 
best-appointed establishments. ^ To the partners of this ratus by automatic machinery. The patent travelling ovens 
firm we are indebted for much information as to the pro- are constructed from 30 to 44 feet long, and fitted with 
cesses emydoyed in this modern industry. ^ endless webs either of plates or chain.s. The chain webs 

Tlie general arrangements of a ship-biscuit factory are are used for baking small and fancy biscuits, such as are 
shown in the sectional view, fig. 1. Tlie flour stored on the placed in trays, and the plates are used for large and plain 

water biscuits, which are placed by hand on the travelling 
plates. The rates at which biscuits of different sizes and 
degrees of richness must traverse the whole length of the 
oven varies from about five to forty minutes, and the tem- 
perature of the oven has also to be modified to suit the 
various qualities. Both the heat and rate of motion are 
under easy and adequate control in the patent ovens. 
There is an endless variety in the form and composition 
of plain and fancy biscuits. In the trade list of Messrs 
Vicars, of Liverpool, the chief manufacturers of biscuit 
machinery, the names of 128 varieties of cutters are men- 
tioned. In the making of fancy biscuits, milk, eggs, sugar, 
blitter or lard, and flavouring essences are extensively used, 

, and in these cases the i^roiiortions of the various ingredi- 

Jio. v.ew of &hip-Buo,«it Factory. 

upperfloor is passed down through a shoot to the flour-room, into the mixer. The richest class of biscuits, the dough 
where it is sifted to free it from knots or lumps. In the for which is necessarily soft, are cut out by hand labour 
making of plain water or ship biscuits, the flour is shot and fired on trays in common ovens. The dough for 
directly down into the mixer a, on the ground floor, in rout biscuits is placed in a strong metal box or cham- 
quantities usually of one bag at a time, to which the requi- ber in which a piston is tightly fitted. The piston is 
site quantity of water, regulated by a gauge-glass, is added, moved forward by a screw, and it pushes the dough through 
The mixer is a cylindrical vessel of cast-iron, in which a a series of holes or dies. The dough is received on a sliding 
series of knives or arms is kept revolving on a central axis, board and is cut into proper lengths by a knife. Cracknels 
Tho-re volution of these knives is suflicient to incorporate are made without either milk or water being used to mix 
the flour and water thoroughly into a very stiff dough in the dough, eggs alone being employed for this purpose, 
about seven minutes. From the mixer the dough is de- Certain proportions of butter, sugar, and sesquicarbonate of 
livered on a table in large amor])hous masses, and it is ammonia are added to the mixture of flour and eggs, and 
next carried forward to the brake machine h. The brake the dough is baked in the usual way. The cracknels, 
consists of two heavy iron rollers, having generally a re- when cut out, are thrown into a boiler of boiling water, 
ciprocating motion, between which the dough is passed and in about two minutes they float to the top. They are 
backwards and forwards several times till it is rolled out then fished out and thrown into cold water, and then drained 
into a plate or sheet of uniform thickness and consistency, on cloths, panned, and fired in an ordinary oven at a high 
The sheet of prepared dough is next carried forward to heat. In the firing, the ammonic carbonate, being very 
the cutting and panning machine c, a highly complex and volatile, is driven off, and the cracknel thus assumes its 
ingenious apparatus, the princii)le of which is shown in spongy structure. Many other varieties of biscuits are 
fig. 2. In this Aachine the dough is first passed between rendered light and spongiform by the use of the seequi- 
a pair of gauge-rollers a, graduated to secure a sheet of carbonate of ammonia, or of carbonate of soda, in conjunc- 
any desired uniform thickness, from which it is received tion with sour milk. In the firing of biscuits, not only 
on an endless sheet of felt 6. On this web the sheet of the moisture of the dough is driven off, but a certain pro- 
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portion of the water held by the flour in its apparently 
dry state, so that from 10 Tb of flour only about 9 lb of 
water biscuits are obtained. The composition of plain 
biscuit is given by Dr Parkes as follows 

Water 8 to 12 Sugar 1*9 

Nitrogenous substances 15 Fat 1*3 

Dextrin 8*8 Starch 72 to 75 

Iioaf-bread. Vesicijlated Bread, — U nder this head is included such 

bread as is rendered spongiform in structure by the action 
of carbonic acid within the dough, and which is not baked 
hard and dry as in the case of biscuits. It includes ordi- 
nary loaf bread, pan loaves, French or Paris loaves, cottage 
loaves, bricks, rolls, buns, and many varieties of fancy 
bread distinguished by local names and minor differences 
of form and composition, Vesiculated broad is made in 
three different ways : — 

1«^, By the development of carbonic acid within the 
dough through feriiientation of the flour. This is the 
ordinary and principal method of bread-making. 

2(f, By mixing the dough with water previously aerated 
with carbonic acid. The aerated bread made under the 
patent of the late Dr Dauglish is thus manufactured. 

3<Z, By the disengagement of carbonic acid from chemi- 
cal agents introduced into the dough. Dodson's patent 
unfermeuted bread comes under this head, and the “ baking 
powders” and “yeast powders” extensively sold consist 
generally of carbonate of soda or ammonia and citric or 
tartaric acid, which evolve carbonic acid in presence of 
water. 

Fermented Bread. — The manufacture of fermented or 
leavened bread is, as has already been hinted, of very great 
antiquity, and it is still by the fermentation process that 
bread is chiefly made. In ancient times leaven was em- 
ployed to induce fermentation in dough (“a little leaven 
leaven th the whole lump,” Gal. v. 9), and to this day 
Parisian bakers, who excel all others in the quality of the 
bread they produce, chiefly use the same ferment. Leaven 
is simply a portion of dough, put aside from a previous 
baking, in which the fermentative action has reached an 
advanced stage of activity. Yeast, however, has been used 
as a ferment from an early period, and it appears that it 
was first so employed in France. Pliny says {Nat Hist, 
xviii. 12), “Galliie et Hi8pania3 frumonto in potum reso- 
lute, spuma ita concreta pro fermento utuntur; qua do 
causa levior illis quam emteris panis est.” The use of yeast 
appears to have died out in France, but was revived again 
towards the end of the 17th century, when its reintroduc- 
tioii was violently opposed by the Faculty of medicine of 
Paris. Yeast is now used by Parisian bakers for fancy 
bread and pastry only. 

The baking of fermented bread involves three distinct 
operations, which are technically denominated “sotting 
the sponge,” making the dough or kneading, and baking 
or firing. It will be convenient first to describe these pro- 
cesses as they are conducted in a London bakehouse. The 
first duty of the baker is to mix a ferment, which consists 
of a mixture of potatoes, yeast, and flour. The potatoes, 
in the proportion of 6 to a sack of flour, are boiled 
and mashed in a tub, and water is stirred in till the 
mixture is reduced to a temperature of from 70“ to 
90“ Fahr. About 2J pints of yeast and 12 Ib of 
flour scalded in boiling water are then added, and the 
whole forming a thin uniform paste is sot aside for several 
hours, during which it undergoes an active fermentation. 
Setting the sponge consists in mixing the ferment in a large 
trough with flour and water sufficient to make the whole 
into a rather stiff paste. The flour used at this stage, when 

full sponge ” is made, should be about one-half the entire 
.quantity intended to be used in the “ batch,” and the ingre- 
dients have to be thoroughly incorporated by the workman 


stirring them laboriously together with his arms. The 
operation occupies from twenty minutes to half an hour, 
and when ready the sponge is covered over and allowed to 
rest for several hours according to the temperature at 
which it is maintained. Generally in from four to five 
hours the sponge “rises;” fermentation has been going 
on, and carbonic acid steadily accumulating within the 
tenacious mass till it has assumed a puffed out appearance. 
By degrees the sponge gives off the gas in puffs, and the 
mass begins to collapse, till what was a swollen convex 
surface assumes a somewhat concave form, the centre be- 
ing depressed while the sides adhere to the edges of the 
trough. The workman judges by the amount of collapse 
the time the sponge is ready to be taken in liand for 
kneading or making the dough. This process is thus 
described by an eye-witness: — “The batch consisted of 
a sack and a half of flour, nearly one -half of which 
had been used in making the sponge. Two men com- 
menced breaking the sponge at 1.4 p.m. Having poured 
the water into it, they plunged their arms in and stirred it 
about until it became of the consistency of thin batter. At 
1.10 they began to mix the dry flour with it, immediately 
upon doing which they were enveloped in a cloud of flour 
dust, their heads being bent down to within a few inches 
of the mass they were handling. Flour and pieces of dough 
were splashed over the trough upon the floor. At 1.12 a 
third man was added. Tlieir hair, caps, and face powdered 
thickly with the dust, a thick cloud of which was thrown 
up with every movement, especially when large masses of 
dough, as it became a little solid, were taken up in their 
arms and thrown upon the rest, fresh flour being first 
strewn between. At 1.15 one of the men became very red 
and heated. The other two were very pale, and did not 
show any perspiration. At 1.16 the cutting off of largo 
masses began, as much as two men could lift to place over 
the adjoining moss. At 1.23 the men began to pound the 
mass with their fists. At 1.26 one of the pale men, who 
was also very thin, began to look red and hot. At 1.29, 
after smoothing the mass down, they began again to pound 
it with their fists. At 1.30 it was again smoothed over, 
the sides of the trough scraped, and a little dry flour thrown 
over it. It was then considered finished.” ^ After this 
laborious process the finished dough is covered over for 
some time, varying from half an hour to two hours accord- 
ing to the temperature, during which fermentation again 
begins, and the mass is “proofed.” It is then “scaled 
off,” i.e., weighed on scales in pieces of 4 lb 4 oz., if 4-ib 
loaves are to bo made, or half that amount for 2-lb loaves ; 
and as rapidly as weighed it is “ moulded ” into the form 
of the loaf, when it is ready to put into the oven. Flour 
of good quality will take up about 17 gallons of water in 
course of the foregoing operations, and before putting into 
the oven the ingredients of a 4-lb loaf will be — 

lb oz. 

Flour 3 2 

Water 1 

Yeast 0 oj 

Potatoe.9 0 

Salt 0 Oi 

A loaf ready for going into the oven has about half th© 
bulk it attains during the process of firing. Batches of 
cottage and household loaves are packed close side by side 
on the sole of the oven, the sides of each loaf being rubbed 
with butter to prevent them from adhering to each other, 
and they are consequently crusted on the top and bottom 
only. Pan loaves are baked each in separate tinned 
pans of the form of the loaf, and Parisian loaves are baked 
end to end in long tinned pans. The firing of bread in 
the oven occupies from 1 to hours, the temperature at th© 

' ^ Tremenlxeere’a Jtteport on Journeymen Balura. 
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beginning of the process being from 550* to 600" Fahr. | 
The baker can ascertain if the oven is at a proper tern- I 
perature by throwing a little flour on the sole of the oven, | 
which ought to turn to a light brown colour. Ovens in | 
London are usually built of brick, with a solo only 2J | 
inches thick ; in Scotland stone is used, the sole being | 
from 10 to 12 inches thick, and the oven consequently 
retains heat much more effectually. | 

In Scotland the system of using ferments is not gener- 1 
ally practised as in London, some of the varieties of yeast 
or barn being mixed directly with the flour. In some 
localities the system of setting quarter sponge*^ is adopted, 
in which the sponge originally prepared contains only one- 
fourth of the flour to bo used. To this, after an interval 
of about twelve hours, more flour and water are added, which 
brings it up to half sponge, and about two hours thereafter 
the mass is ready for making the dough. In Paris, where 
broad-making is carried to the highest perfection, leaven, 
as has already been mentioned, is the fermenting agent 
employed. Tliis consists of a ])ortion of dough laid aside 
from a prcjvious baking in a uniform temperature for seven 
or eight hours, during which it swells and acquires an 
alcoliolic odour. TJiis, termed “the chief leaven,” is taken 
and worked up witli flour a»id water to a firm paste double 
its original mass, when it becomes the “ first leaven.” After 
an interval of six hours the amount is again doubled, forming 
the second leaven. The “ complete leaven ” is formed by 
doubling tlie size of the second leaven, and the proportion 
the complete leaven bears to the finished dough is about 
one-third in summer and one-half in winter. 

Sound flour yields from 90 to 94 4-ft) loaves per bag 
of 280 lb, some “strong” flours giving even a greater 
quantity of bread. A table of experiments, conducted 
by Messrs Law os and Gilbert, gives a mean result of 135*2 
of bread from 100 of flour; and in the observations of a 
large number of English and French authorities quoted by 
them, the ratio of bread to 100 of flour varied from 127 
to 150. The following table gives the moan of 25 analyses 
of the bread of London bakers by Dr Odling : — 


Wator 43 ’43 

Orgiuiio iimtt(?r 5.^ ”26 

Mineral matter or ash 1*30 

Percontago of asli in dry bread 2*30 

,, nitrogen in now bread 1*26 

,, ,, in dry broad 2 ’22 


The bakers’ standard of excellence of flour, apart from 
the question of colour, is the weight of bread it will pro- 
duce of a proper dryness and texture. The “ strength ” 
of flour in this resijoct ap])ear8 to depend much more on 
its condition than oii the absolute percentage of its con- 
^itituents. 

Panary F&nmniaiion , — It would be altogether out of 
l)laco in this paper to refer to the conflicting theories as to 
the cause of fermentation in organic substances. The so- 
called panary fermentation in bread-making is a true alco- 
holic fernieiitlon, and whether induced by yeast or leaven 
the result is i)recisely the same. The gluten of the flour 
is the fermenting agent, and it is stirred into activity by 
contact with a glutinous body already in an active condi- 
tion, which may be either yeast or leaven. In this con- 
dition it exerts a fermentative influence over the sugar 
which may either have existed previously in flour, or 
which is at least immediately developed in it by the influ- 
ence of moisture. The active gluten splits up each mole- 
cule of sugar ijto two of alcohol, two of carbonic acid, 
and one of water, and consequently an infinite number of 
minute air bubbles are developed throughout the ferment- 
ing mass. * The reaction is shown in the following equa- 
tion : CoHi.Oy « 20211^0 + 200^ + H 2 O. 


I N G 

Carb. Hyd. Oxy. Garb. Hyd. Oxy. 

1 molecule of Grape Sugar 6 14 7 

2 moleoulee of Alcohol 4 12 2 

2 „ Carbouio Acid 2 ... 4 

1 „ Water 2 1 

6 14 7 

As the evolution of carbonic acid and alcohol proceeds, 
the sponge gradually swells, the little bubbles coalesce and 
enlarge, rising through the tenacious mass till the surface 
is reached, and then the carbonic acid bursts out and the 
dough begins to fall. This process would go on a consider- 
able time, but the alcoholic fermentation would soon pass 
into an acetous fermentation and the sponge would become 
sour. When acetous fermentation ensues, as not un- 
frequently happens in baking, it may be remedied to some 
extent by the addition of bicarbonate of soda to the sponge. 
The late master of the mint, Dr Thomas Graham, was the 
first to demonstrate the presence of alcohol in fermented 
dough, and ho thus described his experiment ; — “ To avoid 
the use of yeast, which might introduce alcohol, a small 
quantity of flour was kneaded, and allowed to ferment in 
the usual way to serve as leaven. By moans of the leaven 
a considerable quantity of flour was fermented, and when 
the fermentation had arrived at the proper point, formed 
into a loaf. The loaf was carefully enclosed in a distilla- 
tory apj)aratus, and subjected for a considerable time to the 
baking temperature. Upon examining the distilled liquid, 
the taste and smell of alcohol were quite perceptible, and 
by repeatedly rectifying it, a small quantity of alcohol was 
obtained, of strength sufficient to burn and to unite gun- 
powder by its combustion. The experiment was frequently 
repeated, and in different bakings the amount of the S|)irit 
obtained of the above strength was found to vary from 0*3 
to 1 per cent, of the flour employed.” Although the tem- 
perature of the oven drives off that amount of the spirit, 
fermented bread is yet found to retain a proportion of alco- 
hol, as much as from 0*221 to 0*401 per cent, having been 
found in different specimens of baked bread. Speaking in 
1858, Dr Odling estimated the amount of alcohol thrown 
out into the atmosphere from the bread baked in London 
as equal to 300,000 gallons of spirits annually. Many 
years ago a patent was secured by a Mr Hicks for collect- 
ing and condensing the alcoholic fumes from bakers’ ovens, 
and a company was formed for working the invention. 
After an expenditure of X20,000 the attempt had to be 
abandoned, not from any failure to obtain the spirit, but 
because the bread baked in the process was dry, unpalat- 
able, and unsaleable. 

When what is termed “ whole wheaten flour ” — that is, 
the entire substance of the grain, excepting only the outer 
bran — is baked, it is known that the resulting loaf is of a 
dark brown colour, sweetish in taste, and liable to bo some- 
what heavy and sodden. The brown colour was at one 
time supposed to be due to the presence of bran particles 
in the flour, and in 1 846 an American, Mr Bentz, invented 
a process for removing the outer cuticle of wheat before 
grinding, it being supposed that the flour so prepared 
would yield a loaf of white colour, while utilising a larger 
proportion of the substance of the grain than is commonly 
used. To the astonishment of experimenters, however, the 
bread mode from such flour was found to have the colour 
and other characteristics of whole wheaten bread. The 
subject was investigated by an eminent French chemist, 
M. Mhge Mouri^s, who found that the peculiar action of 
whole wheaten flour was due to the presence in the outer 
part of the seed of a peculiar nitrogenous body, to which 
he gave the name cerealin, and which is closely allied in 
composition and action to the diastase of malt. Cei^alin 
exerts a peculiarly energetic influence on starch, transform- 
ing it into a brown adhesive mixture of dextrin and sugar. 
He showed that when the fermentative action of gluten 
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preponderates, the result is the formation of the products 
desired by the baker — carbonic acid and alcohol ; but when 
the influence of cerealin prevails, lactic fermentation ensues, 
and dextrin, sugar, and acid substances are formed, which 
it is the object of the baker to avoid. Several methods of 
avoiding this deteriorating influence of cerealin, and at the 
same time securing the use of the maximum of flour, have 
been put in operation by M. Mfege Mouri^js. The process 
now in use at the Boulangerie Centrale de TAssistance 
Publique (the Scipion) in Paris, for the preparation of the 
flour and baking white bread with the whole of the mill 
products excepting the bran, he thus describes : — “ The 
corn is moistened with from 2 to 5 per cent, of water satu- 
rated with sea-salt, and at the end of some hours the ex- 
terior coverings only become moist and tender. The grain 
is then thrown between nearly closed millstones, and 70 
per cent, of flour is obtained without cerealin, plus 10 to 
14 per cent, of meal. This is bruised between light stones, 
and separated by winnowing from the greater part of the 
husk remnants. To prepare the bread, all the leaven is 
made with flour at 70 per cent., and the meal is added to the 
soft dough last of all ; as, in spite of the small amount of 
cerealin which it still contains, it will not produce brown 
bread, because at that time the length of incubation is not 
sufiicient to change it into a leaven. Thus white bread 
is produced containing all the farinaceous part of the 
wheat.” 

It not unfrequently happens that flour of good colour, 
and unexceptionable chemical composition, fails to yield a 
dough which will rise by fermentation, and the loaf from 
which is sweet, solid, sodden, and adhesive. Wheat that 
has been badly harvested, or which in any way has been 
allowed to sprout, has part of the gluten changed into the 
form of diastase, which, like cerealin, changes starch into 
dextrin and sugar. The gluten of flour which has been 
dried at a too high temperature, and of flour w’hich has 
been kept in a damp situation, is modifled and acts in the 
same manner. If dough is made with an infusion of malt, 
it yields a result exactly the same as that above described. 
It is to guard the starch of inferior flour against this 
deteriorative influence that a proportion of alum is used 
by many bakers of second-class bread. Alum has the 
power of preserving starch to a largo extent from the 
metamorphic action of altered gluten, diastase, or cerealin, 
and of producing from an inferior flour a loaf of good 
texture and colour. The use of alum is regarded as an 
adulteration, and heavy penalties have been imposed on its 
detection ; but its estimation in bread is a process of the 
greatest difficulty, and authorities are by no means agreed 
as to its deleterious influence. Other minerals salts have 
a similar protective power on the starch of inferior wheat, 
and lime-water has been successfully employed in jilace of 
alum. To this also it is objected by some that the addition 
of lime renders the valuable phosphatic salts of flour in- 
soluble by transforming them into phosphate of lime. 

Aerated Bread , — When carbonic acid, instead of being 
generated by fermentation within dough, is separately pre- 
pared and incor]jorated with flour and water, aerated bread | 
is produced. The system by which this is effected was 
invented by the late Dr Dauglish, and aerated bread has 
been manufactured under his patent since March 1859. 
The system is now in operation in all the principal towns 
in the United Kingdom, and it appears to be steadily 
gaining in public favour. 

^ The Dauglish apparatus (see fig. 3) consists of the follow- 
ing parts : — Ist, a generator A, in which carbonic acid is 
evolved from chalk by sulphuric or hydrochloric acid ; 2d, 
a gas-holder, in which tbe carbonic acid is stored for use 
after being purified in passing through water ; 3d, an air- 
pump, for pumping carbonic acid from the gas-holder, and 
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forcing it into the water vessel and mixer; 4th, another Aernt« 
air-pump, for withdrawing atmospheric air from the mixer 



before the aerated water is admitted ; 5th, a water vessel 
B, a strong cylinder of copper capable of withstanding 
a pressure of 100 lb on the square inch, and of suflUcient 
size to contain water for a full charge of the mixer; 
attached to this water vessel there are a gauge-glass C, 
and a pressure gauge D, for indicating the pressure of gas 
as it is pumped in ; 6th, the mixer E, a globular vessel 
of cast-iron, capable of bearing high pressure, through the 
centre of which an axle runs, fitted with iron knead ing- 
arms extending to the circumference of the vessel. The 
pumps and the revolving arms within the mixer are worked 
by steam power. In order to make a sack of ' flour into 
dough, a lid at the top of the mixer is opened, and the 
flour i)a8sed down into it through a spout from the floor 
above. The lid of the mixer is then fitted tightly on, and 
the air within it exhausted by the x)ump. The requisite 
quantity of water, about 17 gallons, is drawn into the water 
vessel, and carbonic acid is forced into it, till the pressure 
amounts to from 15 to 25 lb per square inch. The 
aerated water is then passed into the mixer, and the mix- 
ing arms are set in motion, by which, in about seven 
minutes, the flour and water are incorporated into a 
perfectly uniform paste. At the lower end of the mixer 
a cavity F is arranged, gauged to hold sufficient dough 
for a 2-ft) loaf, and by a turn of a lever that quantity 
is droi)pod into a pan ready for at once depositing in 
the oven. The whole of these operatioiis can be per- 
formed in less than half an hour. When 4-B> loaves 
are to be baked the lever has simply to be twice turned. 
At another part of the lower end of the mixer is i)laced 
a pipe G, with a stop-cock, by which dough intended to 
be fired as Paris bread, on the sole of the oven, is drawn 
off and weighed before being placed in the oven. The 
pressure of gas within the mixer is sufficient to force out 
the whole of the dough, which, immediately on being 
liberated, swells up by expansion of the gas confined within 
the tenacious mass. Currant loaves and various kinds of 
fancy bread are made by the aerated process by placing the 
necessary ingredients in the mixer along with the flour. 

The advantages claimed for Dr Dauglish^s process are : — 

** (1.) It does away entirely with fermentation, and with all those 
ohemical changes in the constituents of the flour which are conse- 
quent upon it. 

** (2. ) It avoids the loss consequent upon the decomposition of the 
portion of starch or glucose consumed in the process of fermentation, 
estimated at about from 3 to 6 i)er cent. 

“ (3.) It reduces the time reouisite to prepare a hatch of dough 
for the oven, from a period of from eight to twelv^ liours to loss 
than thirty minutes. 

“ (4.) Its results are absolutely certain and uniform. 

“ (5.) It does away with the necessity for the use of alum with 
poor flour, and the temptation which bakers are under to use it 
with all. 
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' (6. ) It has the recommendation of absolute and entire cleanli* 
ness, the human liand not touching the dough or the bread from 
the beginning to the end. 

“(7.) The journeymen are relieved from a circumstance most 
destructive to tlieir liealth — that of inhaling the flour dust in the 
jffocess of knonding. ... 

** (8.) It will ^iroduco a healthier condition of the baking trade, 
and thereby diminish to a great extent the inducements which lead 
to the extensive system of fraud now |)raetisod upon the public by 
the production of adulterated and inferior }»rcad. 

“(9.) It will elfect an imtiuiiiae saving in the material from 
another source, namely, by j>reveiiting the sacrilice of at least 10 
ner cent, in the nutritive portion of the grain, hitherto lost as 
Imman food by the method of grinding and (Ire.ssing necessa^ in 
the preparation of flour for making white bread bv lerinentation. 

*‘(10.) Togetlier wdth the preservation of this largo proportion 
of tlie entire quantity of wheat converted into flour, there is also the 
important result of the proportion j»rcserved (the ceroalin) being a 
most i)owerful agimt in promoting the easy and healthy aigestion 
of food.” 

It is ol)jected by ojqiononts of the Dauglish system that 
the product is not really bread, but only an artifical pro- 
duct roseinbling bread. It is hold that the process of fer- 
inontation has a specific influence on the constitution of 
bread, Ijcyond its inoclianical effect of rendering the mass 
spongy or [lorous. One of the chief hindrances to the more 
general use of aerated bread is the fact that it is, as com- 
pared with feriuonted bread, insipid and tasteless. In 
practice, the public liave not hitherto derived any advan- 
tage from the alleged economy of manufacture, and the 
suitability of inferior and clieap flour for the process. Al- 
though fermented bread is hurtful in some conditions, it is 
not ea.sy to 8U])])lant well-made fermented loaves in general 
public estimation, and aerated bread can scarcely be said 
to have hitherto liad a fair trial, as with the neces.sarily 
expensive macliinery a largo trade is necessary in order to 
return a fair profit on the capital invested. 

Unfermented Bread . — Under this head is included such 
bread as is vesiculated by means of carbonic acid evolved 
from chemical substances introduced in the making of the 
dough, la writing the article on “Baking” for the supple- 
ment to the fifth edition of this Encyclopaedia^ published 
in 1816, Professor Thomas Thomson of Glasgow stated 
that tlie only end served by fermentation was the genera- 
tion of carbonic acid ga.s, and tliat this might be accom- 
plished by tlie use of hydrochloric acid and bicarbonate 
of soda. About 1842 Mr Henry Dobson commenced to 
manufacture bread on this system, and obtained a patent 
for liis process. He used hydrochloric acid and bicarbon- 
ate of soda in such j)ro|)ortions that while, by their re- 
action, they liberated suflicient carbonic acid to aerate the 
dough, tliey formed chloride of sodium or common salt 
enough for the bread. Liebig, in his Familiar Letters^ 
says regarding this system : — “ Chemists, generally speak- 
ing, should never recommend the use of chemicals for 
culinary j)reparatioMS, for clicmicals are seldom met with 
in commerce in a state of purity. TIuls, for example, the 
muriatic [hydrochloric] acid which it has been proposed to 
mix with carbonate of soda in bread is always very impure, 
and very often contains arsenic.” The sesquicarbonate of 
ammonia is also used as a source of carbonic acid in 
vosiculating bread, and it, on account of its highly volatile 
nature, is entirely driven off in the process of baking. A 
great amount of private or domestic baking is conducted 
on the same principle, butter milk and bicarbonate of soda 
being used for mixing the dough in making “scones.” In 
this case the lactic acid of the milk combines with the 
soda, liberating carbonic acid. The baking powders and 
yeast powders^which are sold, and tlie so-called self-raising 
flour, all depend for their action on the mixture of bicar- 
bonate of soda with some organic acid, such as tartaric or 
citric acid. 

Baking Machinery and Ovens . — The art of baking, al- 


though it is the most important of all industries connected Maoh 
with the preparation of human food, is one which b still 
carried on in the most rude and primitive manner. While 
modern inventions and the progress of improvement have 
changed the conditions under which nearly all arts and 
manufactures are conducted, the baking of bread is still 
conducted as it was during the palmy days of ancient 
Greece. The nature of the processes necessary for the 
preparation of bread, the limited time it will keep, and 
the consequent impossibility of storing the product or send- 
ing it any considerable distance, tend to keep the trade in 
the position of a limited and local handicraft. It is, there- 
fore, not a pursuit which attracts capitalists, and master 
bakers are mostly in the position of small tradesmen, with- 
out either the inclination or ability to invest money in 
expensive machinery and fittings. In the case of biscuit- 
baking the conditions are quite different, and it, as has 
been seen, has developed into a great manufacture, with 
elaborate and complex machinery and the most perfect 
mechanical appliances. Many forms of machine have been 
proposed as substitutes for the rude and laborious manual 
labour — always unfavourable to health, and sometimes not 
very cleanly — involved in baking. Many of these machines 
admittedly produce better bread than can bo made by hand- 
work, and that at no inconsiderable saving of material and 
time, but the necessity of eitlier steam or water power for 
their effective working greatly restricts their use. 

The two processes to which machinery has been success- 
fully adapted, are the mixing of the sponge and the knead- 
ing of the dough. Attein})ts have been made to mould 
loaves by machinery, but these have hitherto failed ; nor 
has the endeavour to fire bread in travelling ovens yet 
been practically successful. A groat variety of knead- 
ing machines have been suggested and used, since the 
first trial of such an implement in Paris upwards of a 
century ago. The various plans upon which such machines 
have been constructed will be seen in the accompanying 
illustrations. Fig. 4 is a form of dough-making machine 
in common use. It consists of a trough or box, the lower 
portion of which is semi-cylindrical, hung on a spindle, 
with a series of iron crossbars revolving inside. It is 
made to bo worked by either liand or steam-power, and of 
various sizes, as required by bakers. In this machine the 
whole of the operations connected with setting the sponge, 
breaking the sponge, and mixing the dough, are performed. 

The gearing is arranged to give a fast motion for setting 
the sponge, and a slow motion towards the close of the 



Fia. 4. — Kneading Machine, 


dough making, when it is desirable •to draw crut the mass 
in order to give it a “skin,” or smooth superficial texture. 
A worm-wheel, working in toothed gearing, tilts over the 
machine when the process of kneading is complete, and the 
dough is then conveyed to the scaling and moulding table. 
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Fio. 5. — Boland's Kneading- Machine. 


tion of M. Boland. Externally it is like the former, and 
it is also geared to move at two rates of rapidity. It has 
further an adjustment by which the force of the motion is 
increased while its rate is diminished. The main pecu- 
liarity of !M. Boland’s pHrin mkclhanique consists in the form 
of the revolving blades inside the trough. These blades 
are so arranged that they operate when in motion aome- 



Fia, 6. — Knoadiug-Machlue of Deliry-Desbovos. 


what like alternate screws, and so toss backward and for- 
ward the dough when it is thin, and lift and draw it 
out when stiff, passing it to each side of the trough 
alternately. An entirely different form of kneader is seen 
in fig. 6. This also is of French origin, the invention of 
M. Deliry-Desboves of Soissons (Aisno). Its construction 
and operation are thus described *'Tho trough is a cast- 
iron basin, which turns on a vertical axis. The interior is 
provided with a kneader, shaped like a lyre, which first 
works up the dough and then divides it during the entire 
period of operation. Two other iiupleinents are also used, 
of a helical form, to draw out and inflate the dough in all 
directions, part by part, as is practised in kneading by 
hand. . . . rhe baker in charge can regulate the paste 
without stopping the mechanism. The water and leaven 
are first introduced, the trough is then set to work, the 
* workers * employed to manipulate the dough are put in 
gear, and the leaven being diluted and flour added, the 
kneaders are also put in gear. After the lapse of twelve or 
fifteen minutes the dough is sufficiently kneaded, and, by 
turning the hand wh^l fixed to the screw on the vertical 


shaft, the three kneaders are thrown out of gear. The 
implement which effects the cleaning of the trough is then 
removed, and its place supplied by a balance-hook, by 
which the dough may be weighed in the trough itself. It 
is simply necessary to turn the basin on its axis as re* 
quired, until the whole of the dough is weighed.’^ — (Villain, 
Eittdes mr VExpodticm dt 1867.) 

The fourth form of mechanical kneader we shall desftibe 
is that invented by Messrs Vicars of Liverpool, who are 
extensive makers of all forms of machinery connected with 
bread and biscuit making. This machine (fig. 7) consists 



Fra. 7. — Patent Vertical Mixer. 


of two vortical shafts, carrying radial arms. These arms 
pass each other in opposite directions, so that, in addition 
to a tearing action on the dough, which the knives have on 
passing each other, they have a screw action, pressing 
the dough down on one side and up on the other. The 
vessels containing the dough are made of wood, of an oval 
form, to correspond with the action of the machine. One 
considerable advantage connected with Messrs Vicars’s 
machine is, that any number of troughs can be worked by 
the same pair of mixing shafts, as the troughs are mov- 
able, and are raised to, or lowered from, the blades of the 
mixer by means of friction wheels and spur gear. A 
baker can thus have several troughs containing sponges in 
different stages of advancement, all mixed by one pair of 
shafts, and all in their turn being made into dough by the 
same shafts. 

Much thought and skill have been expended in theOvena 
endeavour to effect improvements in the ordinary form of 
a baker’s oven, but hitherto no plan has been devised 
which produces bread of a quality superior to that fired in 
the oven which is commonly used. A baker’s oven of the 
common description is a low vaulted chamber, about 10 
feet long, by 8 feet wide, and 30 inches high. It is built 
and floored of stone or brick, and has a small door in front 
by which the moulded dough is put in and the loaves 
withdrawn. At one side of this door, in the extreme 
corner, are placed the furnace and fire-grate, opening into 
the oven, and at the opposite corner, the smoke flue by 
which smoke escapes from the interior. The heat is by 
this arrangement carried throughout the entire oven, and 
when the temperature is sufficient the fire is withdrawn, 
the flue shut, and the dough is quickly introduced on a 
“ peel,” or long wooden shovel. Various efforts have been 
made to effect the heating of ovens by fire external to the 
chamber itself, but they fail to produce that®radiation of 
heat which is found essential to good baking. Perkin’s 
hot-water oven for some time met with favour in Great 
Britain, and a modification of it was employed in France, 
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On thi» system the oren is heated by enFrheated water, 
conveyed from a stove through closkl pipes, which are 
coiled round the entire interior of the oven. This oven 
has the recommendation of perfect cleanne««, and the 
temiierature in it is easily regulated ; but it is costly in 
construction, and the method has not commended itself in 
practice. Among ovens heated from the exterior, that of 
M. Holland takes a high place for ingenuity and novelty 
of construction. Its characteristic peculiarity consists in 
the possession of a revolving sole, which not only allows 
the easy introduction and witlidrawal of tJie bread, but the 
bringing of the different parts regularly and uniformly 
under the intluenco of the heat applied. The revolution of 
the sole is accompliHlied l)y a handle worked from the front 
of the oven ; and boHides tliis rotatory motion the sole can 
also bo raised or lowered so as to bring either the upper or 
under side of the bread (dose to the heat os desired. The 
heating of M. llolland’H oven is effected by means of flues, 
which jaiss radially under and over the revolving sole. 
The chief objection urged against this form of oven is, 
that the air witJiin it becomes too dry, which detracts from 
the flavour of the loaves fired in it. The use of the Vienna 
oven is general in Germany, and is extending in Paris 
(or the baking of small or Vienna bread. It is egg-shaped 
in form, with an inclined solo, a very small aperture, and 
a low roof.^ Its average internal dimensions are 12 feet 
in depth, 10 feet wide, and 18 inches high. In the beat 
of these ovens glazed tiles are used for the sole. The in- 
clination of the solo facilitates the filling and emptying of 
the oven ; and the confined space of the interior retains a 
large proportion of moisture, which gives a fine colour to 
the crust and flavour to the crumb of the bread, 

QwilUtet of Jirecul, — The process of baking changes the 
structure of the crust or outer part of a loaf, and, accord- 
ing to Keichenbach, devolo])s in it a substance termed 
a$mmar, which ho says has an influence in retarding the 
waste of tissue. It does not alter the starch of the crumb 
or internal part, but only swells the granules, and by the 
induced sponginess of the mass ronders it readily digestible. 
Well baked bread should liavo a yellowish- brown crust; 
the crumb should bo uniform in texture, permeated with 
minute cavities, und without “eyes” or large air-cells. The 
colour of the crumb, unless in the case of whole wheaten 
bread, should be white ; it should be free from acidity 
and sourness. It sliould kec[) sweet and eatable for 
several days ; and when stale it will bo found to become 
soft and jfieosant by again heating it in an oven, after 
which, however, it rapidly changes. According to Dr 
Frankland’s determinations, “1 tt) of the crumb of broad, 
if digested and oxidised in the body, will produce an 
amount of force e(]ual to 1333 tons raised 1 foot high. 
The maximum of work which it will enable a man to per- 
form is 267 tons raised 1 foot high. 1 of crumb of 
bread can produce, at the maximum, oz. of dry 
muscle or flesh,” 

The adulteration of bread, and its detection, are treated 
under the heading Adulteration, vol. i. p. 170. (j. i*a.) 

BAKU, or Badku, the chief town of the government of 
the same name, in the Russian province of Transcaucasia 
(Daghestan), situated in the jieninsula of Apsheron, on the 
west coast of the Caspian, and possessing one of the most 
spacious and convenient ports in that sea. Long. 49** 7)3' 
E., lat. 40"* 23' N. It is built in the form of an obtuse tri- 
angle, on the slope of an arid hill, and is defended by a 
double wall and ditch constructed during the reign of Peter 
the Great. The general appearance of the town is decidedly 
Oriental, with its flat-roofed houses rising one behind the 
other, often in so close p roxim ity that the top of the one 
^ Tho Vieima ov«a is tigured in Ktiapp’s Techneiogy^ vol. lii. i». 

m. 


forms courtyard of the ne^ The hill ia etowiied hy 
a castle, which dates from the 15th and the 

mosque of Shah-Abbas, still in good prewrvation. At the 
entrance of the harbour stands the Maiden’s Tower, bow 
used as a lighthouse, which derives its naihe from a irage% 
like that of the Cenci. Baku is not only a principal station 
of the Russian fleet, but it carries on a very extensive trade, 
exporting naphtha, iron, linen, and woollen goods, and re- 
ceiving in return cotton, grain, fruits, <fec. The numeroulf 
naphtha wells in the neighbourhood, and the remarkable 
escape of inflammable gases, rendered Baku a favourite * 
resort of the fire-w'orshippers, who for long maintained 
their temples in the district; but, though the natural 
phenomena display themselves as abundantly as ever, they 
are now almost entirely deserted l>y devotees. The Arabiaa 
Masudi, in the 10th century, is supposed to be the first to 
mention “ Baki ” and its tire-breathing mountain ; and the 
naphtha wells are probably those alluded to by Marco Polo. 
In 1509 it was taken by the Persians, who lost it to the 
Turks, but recovered it under Shah-Abbas. Captured by 
the Russians in 1723, it was restored to Persia in 1735, 
but after various vicissitudes it was finally incorporated 
with the Russian empire in 1806. (See Goldschmid’s Tele- 
graph and Travel^ 1874; Filippi’s Viaggio in Perm, 1865 ; 
JHrU des dkouvertCR faiteRpar div, sav, voyageuvR^ Lausanne, 
1784 ; La Tour dn Monde^ 1863; “Baku” in ZeitRchrift 
der Deutsch, Geol, GeRellsch.^ 1874 .) 

BALA, a market-town of Wales, county of Merioneth, 
and Imndred of Pcnllyn, at the northern extremity of the 
lake of the same name, 17 miles N.E. of Dolgelly. It 
consists principally of one wide street. Its manufactures 
are flannels, stockings, gloves, and other woollen hosiery. 
There is an endowed grammar school, founded in 1712, 
and a theological college, belonging to the Calvinistic 
Methodists. The Rev. Thomas Charles, well known in 
connection with the religious literature of his country, was 
long a minister at Bala. Population, 1539. The Lake of 
Bala, which is 4 miles long and about half a mile broad, is 
subject to sudden and sometimes dangerous floods. It is 
very deep and clear, and abounds with pike, perch, trout, 
eels, and the gwyniad^ or Coregonus fera. 

BALAAM, or rather Bileam, the son of Beor, belonging 
to Pethor, by the river Euphrates in Aram, is represented 
in Scripture as a seer who possessed the power of blessing 
and cursing effectually. According to the narrative 
in Numbers xxii.-xxiv., he wm invited by Balak, king of 
Moab, to come and curse Israel, in order to ensure the 
latter’s defeat. Jehovah, however, forbade him to go as he 
was requested, and therefore he refused to accompany the 
deputation of elders, who had been sent to invito him, 
“ w'ith the rewards of divination in their hand.” After the 
arrival of a second embassy more imposing than the first, 
he received divine permission to go, but only on condition 
that he should adhere strictly to what Jehovah should tell 
him. He set out accordingly, and in his journey experi- 
enced the anger of the Lord, an angel being sent to stop his 
progress, who was perceived only by the ass on which the pro- 
phet was riding. After Balaam’s eyes had been opened he 
saw the angel, and declared his willingness to go l^ck, but 
received permission to continue his journey on condition of 
saying nothing but what was suggested to him by God, His 
reception by Balak was honourable and imposing, yet he 
continued faithful to Jehovah, and told the king he 'would 
only announce what Jehovah revealed. Standing on tHo 
height of Baal-Bamotli, and surveying the tents of Israel, 
bo declared his inability to curse a people so peculiar and 
righteous. Brought next to the top of Hsgah, and behold- 
ing thence a part of the Israelite camp, he announced that 
Jehovah saw no iniquity or perverseness in Jacob; that 
H4 was with them ; that they were therefore strong and 
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jObiidiiotQd afterwards to the top of Poor, he 
the army of Israel^ and predicted their future, 
their goodly dwellings in Canaan, and their successful wars 
egainsi the nations down to Said’s time. Though Balak 
was angry and interrupted him, Balaam continued his 
prophecy) announcing IsraePs valiant deeds, from David 
down to Hezekiah. Upon this he returned to his home. 

Another account of Balaam appears in Numbers xxxi. 
8-16, Joshua xiii. 22, where we learn that he advised the 
Mi^nite women to seduce the Israelites to the licentious 
worship of Baal, and that he was slain in a war with the 
Midianites. 

The character given to Balaam in the first account is a 
favourable one. He is a worshipper of Jehovah the true 
God, receives divine revelations, and repeatedly declares 
that he will not go beyond or against them. Faithful to 
his calling, he steadfastly resists temptations sufficiently 
powerful, and therefore God communicates His Spirit to 
him, enabling him to predict the future of Israel. 

The second account is unfavourable. In it he appears 
as a diviner, Dpip, a heathen seer, who tempted the wor- 
shippers of the true God to idolatry. Instead of being a 
prophet of Jehovah, receiving visions and revelations, a 
man to whom the Almighty came by night, giving him 
instructions what to do, he is an immoral soothsayer. Of 
the two accounts, the latter, brief as it is, seems entitled 
to greater consideration. The former is elaborate and 
artificial, the theme being the glorification of the chosen 
people by the mouth of one of their enemies. An 
inspired seer from the far distant land of Aram is called 
in to bless the Israelites. He does so reluctantly, but 
like a true prophet, announcing nothing but what came 
to pass. The way in which he is taught the high des- 
tiny of the chosen people is instructive. Ignorant at 
first of Israel’s relation to the true God, and thinking 
they were like others, he was disposed to curse them, 
but is enlightened, and forcibly impelled to follow the 
divine revelations. From a heathen mantis he is converted 
into a true prophet by revelations and visions which he 
cannot resist. The seer is taken to three places in succes- 
sion, whence he surveys Israel, and utters oracular sayings 
concerning them. Three times the angel of the Lord 
stands in the way, and three times the ass is smitten by 
Balaam. There are four prophetic announcements — xxiii. 
7-10, 18-24; xxiv. 3-9, 15-24. The first refers to the 
separate condition of Israel, their numbers, and their wor- 
ship of the true God amid the idolatry of the surrounding 
nations. The second declares that God blesses Israel 
because there is no iniquity or perverseness in them, that 
He dwells among them, revels himself to them, and 
makes them powerful and victorious. Both these refer to 
Mosaic times, or at least to times not later than Joshua. 
But the third announcement has the character of prediction, 
and refers to future events. Hence Balaam is introduced 
as a man whose eyes are opened, who hears the words of 
God, and sees visions of the Almighty, The condition 
of the people down to the time of Baul is glanced at, their 
secure settlement in Canaan, and victorious wars with the 
native races. The fourth prophecy apparently carrier, 
down the history to the time of Hezekiah ; and a future 
ruler is distinguished as the star out of Jacob, the sceptre 
out of Israel, the conqueror of the Moabites and Edomites. 
The mention of the Kenites and Assyria in vcr. 22, the 
former of whom were allies of Edom, shows, in the o|>inion 
of some recent critics, that the writer was acquainted with 
the Edomite wars under Amaziah and Uzziah, and hoped 
that the latter power would permanently subjugate the 
restless Edomites. This would bring the composition 
dow'a to the first half of the 8th century. Verses 23 and 
24 are obscure, but probably refer to no event later than 
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Hezekiah. A fleet from the PhcBnician Cyprians seems to 
have attacked the Canaanitish and Phoenician coasts, 
threatening the Syrians farther north. 

The writer of Num. xxxi. 8, 16, Joshua xiii. 22, is the 
Elohist, whose account is very brief. Meagre, however, 
as it is, it is probably historical. A heatlien soothsayer, 
connected with the Midianites, perished in one of tneir 
battles with Israel. The writer of Numbers xxii.-xxiv. 
is, in this view, the Jehovist, who, under the name of 
Balaam, gives expression to his ideas and hopes in the 
elevated diction of an inspired pn^phet. As Jacob and 
Moses had pronounced blessings on Israel under the imme- 
diate inspiration of the Almighty, so Balaam is summoned 
from a distant land to eulogise the same people. 

The character of Balaam has been apprehended very 
variously. Such diversity must exist according as the 
Elohist or Jehovist is followed. The Old Testament 
writers who mentioned him afterwards were influenced by 
the Jehovistic notice, and pronounce no judgment upon the 
seer (Deut. xxiii. 5, 6 ; Joshua xxiv. 9, 10 ; Micah vi. 5 ; 
Nehemiah xiii. 2); but the New Testament authors followed 
the Elohistic account, and speak of him disparagingly, attri- 
buting to him love of “ the wages of unrighteousness,” mad- 
ness, idolatrousness, and impiety (2 Peter ii. 15, 16; Jude 
11 ; llev. ii. 14). Josephus calls him ixdvri^ apurroq twv 
Tore, “the best prophet of his time,” supposing him to be 
a prophet of the true God, but with a disposition ill- 
adapted to resist temptation. Philo describes his character 
more critically ; “ There was a man at that time celebrated 
for divination, who lived in Mesopotamia, and was an adept 
in all the forms of the divining art ; but in no branch was 
he more admired than in augui*y ; to many persons, and 
on many occasions, ho gave great and astounding proofs of 
his skill. For to some ho foretold stornis in tho height of 
summer ; to others drought and heat in tho depth of win- 
ter ; to some scarcity succeeding a fruitful year, and then 
again abundance after scarcity ; to others the overflowing 
and drying up of rivers, and tho remedies of pestilential 
diseases, and a vast multitude of other things, each of which 
he acquired great fame for predicting.” The unfavourable 
character drawm of him by Philo is that which is generally 
taken by the later Jews. The later Targumists call him a 
sinner and an accursed man, while the Talmudists make 
him the representative of the godless, in contrast with 
Abraham, the representative of tho pious. Yet they do 
not ignore his prophetic gift. The Midrashim about him 
are hardly worth mentioning, such as that he was one of 
Pharaoh’s counsellors, that he was governor of a city in 
Ethiopia which ho excited to rebellion, but was unable to 
defend against Moses at the head of an army who stormed 
the place and put Balaam to flight. In Yaikut (§ She- 
moth) he is said to have been identified by some with 
Laban, Jacob’s father-in-law; by others with Elihu, Job’s 
friend; while others say that Jannes and Jambres were 
his sons. In Sanhedrin (§ Chelek) he is said to have been 
blind of an eye. These, and other rabbinical fables, are 
entirely worthless ; and Origen’s belief that the Magi from 
Persia, who came to worship the infant King of the Jews, 
learnt the meaning of the star from Balaam’s prophecies, 
is of the same character.^ 

Most of the Fathers, including Augustine and Ambrose, 
judged him to bo a soothsayer or magician, a prophet in- 
spired by the devil. A few, as Tertullian and Jerome, 
took a more favourable view of his character. Tho Mar 
hometans have various fables concerning Balaam. They 
say that he was of the race of Anakira, or gianim of Pales- 
tine, and that he read the books of Abraham, where he got 
the name Jehovah, by virtue of which he predicted the 


* See Fabriciua’s Cbdsx PaeudepigV'aphus Vet. p. 807, Ac. 
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future, and got from Qod whatever he aaked. This pr^ 
cured him great renown. In consequence, however, of his 
revarication, God was offended with him, and left him to 
iinself, fw> that he fell into infidelity. It is generally 
BUi>[)osed tliat the words in the Koran (§ Al-Araf) refer to 
him : — The history of him unto whom wo brought our 
signs and he departed from them ; wherefore Satan followed 
him, and he became one of tliose who were seduced. And 
if we hod jdeosed, wo hod surely raised him thereby unto 
wisdom ; but he inclined unto tlie earth, and followed his 
own desire. Wherefore his likeness is as the likeness 
of a dog, which, if thou drive him away, putteth forth his 
tongue ; or if thou let him alone, putteth forth his tongue 
also.” 

It has been conjectured with much probability that 
the Arabic wiscj man, commonly called Lokman, is identi- 
cal with liahuim. 'J'lie two names coincide in meaning, 
devourtr^ mfalhrmr and the names of their fathers are 
also alike. The Jews suppose Balaam to have been a 
Nahorite, and so Ijokman is regarded by many Arabic 
autliors, tlunigli the more general oj)inion is that he was 
an Abyssiniun slave who lived in the time of David, and 
was renowned as a Tiakim. The proverbs or fables attri- 
buted to him are of Creek origin. 

Modern critics are divided in opinion respecting him. 
TJireo leading views embrace the varieties of belief as to 
his true position, viz., that ho was an idolater and sooth- 
sayer, whose soul wiis uninfluenced by true religion — a 
sorcerer who had aetjuired reputation by his insight into 
the force of nature and his incantations ; that he was a 
true i>ropliet of Cod, a ])ious man who fell through covet- 
ousness ; and that lie was a heathen soothsayer and a 
prophet of Jehovah at the same time, occupying an inter- 
mediate jiosition, with an incipient knowledge and fear of 
Cod, needing but to lie develo])ed, though checked l>y the love 
of gain. It a[)|)ears im [possible to arrive at a definite or corn- 
lirehensive view of one who is de.scribed in different sources 
incon.sistently. Bishop Butler, not recognising tliat the his- 
tory of Balaam has |»oetical elements, and that different tradi- 
tions are given resjiecting him, considers him a very wicked 
man under a deep sense of Cod and religion, iiersisting 
still in his wickedness, and preferring the wages of unright- 
eousness oven whmi he Inwl before him a lively view of death, 
ilis mind was di.stracted liy contradictory principles of 
action. All wo know alHiiit him amounts to very little. 
After admitting that a heathen soothsayer of this name 
existed in Me.sopotamia, and had acquired some renown in 
the regions adjoining, and that lie was employed in some 
way as a medium for uttering oulogiuma upon Israel, of 
whose pre-omincn(!e and permanence he is fully conscious, 
nothing else can bo aflirmed with certainty. (Davidson's 
Intnnimtlon to the Old Tentammiy vol. i. p, 328, itc. ; 
Ewald’a (ie»chichie dea Voiles Israel^ zweyter Band, p. 
298, &c., 3d edition, and Ids Jah'hiwher^ jiart 8, p. 1, 
<fec. ; Kurtz’s Gvschirhle des alten Buiules^ zw'oyter Band, 
p. 454, itc, ; Hengstenberg’s Die Gesehkht^ Bileam^s wid 
seine \\kissa(iun(jen, 1842 ; Winer's liealwdrterbuch, s,v. 

Bileam Knobers Die BUeher Nttmerif Deuteronomium, 
und Josmi erklart^ j>. 121, tVc. ; SchenkeTs Bibel- Lex kmiy 
s.i\ “ Bileam;” and Hamburger’s EeaLEncyclopmdie fur 
Bihel und 7\ilmudy s,v, “ Bilearn.”) 

BALACHAT, a British district in the Central Provinces 
of India, situated between "2V and 23” N. lat. and 80” and 


' from ySj, with the formative letter D. It has been de- 
rived from (Hauhod. destrof/er or comtpter of tM 

peopUy BO that the name has pas-sed for a tyj>ical designation of Israel’s 
enemy 1 and this is rortocted in the Greek word NocoXatn^t (Kev. ii. 
6), vtx&v and \a6s, as if the Nicolaitanes were essentially 

Baloainites, or seducers. But this etymology of the name Balaam is 
improbable. 
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81* E. long. ; bounded on the N. by the district of M^dlA ; 
on the E. by the district of Chhattiegarh ; on the B. by 
Chhattisgarh and Bhanddrfji ; and on the W, by the district 
of Seonl Bdldghdt forms the eastern portion of the cen- 
tral plateau which divides the province from east to i^est 
These highlands, formerly known as the Edigarh BichhiA 
tract, remained desolate and neglected until 1866, when the 
district of BdUghit was formed, and the country opened to 
the industrious and enterjjrising peasantry of the Waingangii 
valley. Geographically the district is ^vided into three 
distinct parts: — (1.) The southern lowlands, a slightly 
undulating plain, comparatively well cultivated, and drained 
by the WaingangA, Bdgli, Deo, Ghisrf, and Son rivers. 
(2.) The long narrow valley, known as the Mau TAlukA, 
lying between the hills and the WaingangA river, and com- 
prising a long, narrow, irregular-shaped lowland tract, 
intersected by hill ranges and peaks covered with dense 
jungle, and running generally from north to south. (3.) 
The lofty plateaii, in which is situated the Ildigdrh Bichhid 
tract, comprising irregular ranges of hills, broken into 
numerous valleys, and generally running from east to west. 
The highest points in the hills of the district are as fol- 
lows : — Peaks al>ove Ldnjl, 2300 or 2500 feet ; Tepdgarh 
hill, about 2600 feet ; and Bhainsdghdt range, about 3000 
feet above the sea. The principal rivers in the district are 
the Waingangd, and its tributaries, the Bdgh, Nahrd, and 
Uskdl ; a few smaller streams, such as the Masmdr, the 
Mdhkdrd, Sic, ; and the Banjdr, Hdlon, and Jamunid, tribu- 
taries of the Narliadd, wliich drain a portion c^the upper 
plateau. Bdldghat contains very extensive foreSI, but they 
do not produce timber of any great value. They tjjpm with 
wild animals, from the great blaicm to the fox beasts 
and venomous snakes were killed in 1867-68, a total reward 
of £1 56 being pai4 under this head. TUlHistrict contained 
in 1868 an assessed iniea of 1462*08 squaWmiles or 935,731 
acres, of which 214,587 acres were under culMvatiou; 
488,510 grazing lands ; culturable, but not actu- 

ally under cultivation ; 1 1 0^96 unculturable waste. The 
census report of 1872 returned the area at 2608 square 
miles. The census of 1 866 showed a population of 17 0, 964. 
This had in 1872 increased to 195,008, residing in 37,192 
houses and 781 villages; average number of persons per 
square mile, 74*77 ; per village, 249*69 ; per house, 5*24. 
Of the total })opulation, 131,176 or 67*27 per cent, 
were Hindus; 2934 or 1*50 per cent. Mahometans; 39 
Buddhists; 11 Christians; 60,848 or 31*20 per cent, of 
unspecitied religions of aboriginal or imperfectly Hinduised 
types. 

Since 1867 considerable encouragement has been given 
to the cultivating tribes of PonwArs, Kunbls, MarArs, <kc.i 
of the low* country to immigrate, and take uj) lands in the 
upland tracts. By this means a large quantity of jungle 
lauds has lately come under cultivation. The acreage 
under the principal cro|)s grown in the district is returned 
as follows : — rice, 188,312 acres; wheat, 585 ; other food 
grains, 8770 ; oil-seeds, 3436; sugar, 505; fibres, 100; 
tobacco, 638 ; total, 202,346 acres. Iron is smelted by 
the Gonds ; gold exists in the beds of some of the rivers, 
but not in suflicient quantities to repay the labour of 
washing. There are no regularly made roads in the dis- 
trict. Five pas.ses lead from the low country to the high- 
lands, viz., the BAnpur Ghdt, the Warai GhAt, the PancherA 
GhAt, the BhondwA GhAt, and the Ahmadpur GhAt. For 
revenue puqx).se8 the district is divided into two sub- 
divisions, the BArhA Tahsil and the Parasw^ArA Tahsil. In 
1868-69 the total revenue of the BAlAghAt district 
amounted to £11,746, of which £6754, or 57 per cent., 
was from land. For the protection of person and property, 
Government maintained, in 1868, 115 policemen, at a total 
cost of £1156, 16a In 1868 only two towns in the dis- 
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trkt bad upwarda of 2000 inliabitantd, viz., HatU, popula- 
tion, 2606, and Lai\ji, population, 2116. About 60 years 
ago the upp^r part of the district was an impenetrable 
waste.* About that time oneLachhman Ndik established 
the first villages on the Parasw4r& plateau, on which there 
are about 30 flourishing settlements. But a handsome 
Buddhist temple of cut stone, belonging to some remote 
period, is suggestive of a civilization which had disappeared 
before historic times. 

BALANCR For the measurement of the “wows” of 
{t«,, of the quantity of matter contained in) a given 
body we possess only ont method, which, being indepen- 
dent of any supposition regarding the nature of the matter 
to be measured, is of perfectly general applicability. The 
method — to give it at once in its customary form — consists 
in this, that after having fixed upon a unit umssy and 
I)rocured a suflSiciently complete set of bodies representing 
each a known number of mass-units (a “ sot of weights ”), 
we determine the ratio of the weight of the body under 
examination to the weight of the unit piece of the set, and 
identify this ratio with the ratio of the Machines 

constructed for this particular modus of weighing are called 
balances. Evidently the weight of a body as determined 
by means of a balance — and it is in this sense that the 
term is always used in everyday life, and also in certain 
sciences, ns, for instance, in chemistry — is independent of 
the magnitude of the force of gravity \ what the merchant 
(or chemis^ calls, say, a “pound” of gold is the same at 
the bottoiapis it is at the top of Mont Blanc, although its 
real weighT, the force with which it tends to fall, is 
greater M the former than it is in the latter case. 

To any ’person acquainted with the elements of me- 
chanics, numeroil|||deal contrivances for ascertaining which 
of two bodies is ^pheavier, and for even determining the 
ratio of Jheir weights, will readily surest themselves ; but 
there would be no use in otti||Oticing any of these many 
conceivable balances, except Vpb which have been actually 
realised and successfully em^yed. These may be con- 
veniently arranged under six heads. 

1. Sjmng Balances , — The general principle of this class 
of balances is that when an elastic body is acted upon by 
a weight suspended from it, it undergoes a change of form, 
which, emteris parihu,% is the greater the greater the weight. 
The simplest form of the spring balance is a straight spiral 
of hard steel (or other kind of elastic) wire, suspended by 
its upper end from a fixed point, and having its lower end 
bent into a hook, from which, by means of another hook 
crossing the first, the body to be weighed is suspended, — 
matters being arranged so that even in the empty instru- 
ment the axis of the spiral is a plumb-line. 8ui)posing a 
body to be suspended at the lower hook, it is clear that the 
point where the hooks intersect each otlier will descend 
from the level it originally occupied, and that it must fall 
through a certain height h before it can, by itself, remain 
at rest. This height, provided the spiral was not strained 
beyond its limit of elasticity (i.e., into a permanent change 
of form), is proportional to the weight P of the body, and 
consequently has to the mass M the relation h — egWy 
where c is a constant and g the acceleration of gravity. 
Hence, supposing in a first case h and M to have been K 
and M', and in a second case, K' and M”, we have K : li : : 
jW and it is only as long as g is the same that 

we can say K : : M' : M/'. Spring balances are very 
extensively used for the weighing of the cheaper articles of 
commerce and other purposes, where a high degree of pre- 
cision is not required. In this class of instruments, to com- 
bine compactness with relatively considerable range, the 
spring is generally made rather strong ; and sometimes the 
exactitude of the reading is increased by inserting, between 
the index and that point the displacement of which serves 
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to measure the weight, a system of levers or toothed wheels, 
constructed so as to magnify into convenient visibility 
the displacement corresponding to the least difference 
of weight to be determined. Attempts to convert the 
spring balance into a precision instrument have scarcely 
ever been made ; the only case in point known to 
the writer is that of an elegant little instrument con- 
structed by Professor Jolly, of Munich, for the deter- 
mination of the specific gravity of solids by immersion, 
which consists of a long steel-wire spiral, su8])ended in front 
of a vortical strip of silvered glas.s bearing a millimetre 
scale. To read off the position of equilibrium of tho index 
on the scale, the observing eye is placed in such a position 
that the eye, its image in the glass, and tho index are in a 
line, and the point on tho scale noted down with which the 
index apparently coincides. 

2. Chain Balances . — Tliis invention of Wilhelm WebePs 
Laving never, so far as wo know, found its way into actual 
practice, wo confine ourselves to an illustration of its prin- 
ciple. Imagine a flexible string to have its two endsattached 
to the two fixed points C and D (fig. 1), forming the ter- 



Fi<;. 1. — Diagraii) illustrating Chain Balance. 

minal points of a horizontal lino CD sliorter than the string. 
♦Suppose two weights to l)e suspended, the one at a point A, 
tho other at a i)oint B of the string ; the form of the 
polygon CDBA will depend, cfjeteris parilnts, on the ratio 
of the two weights. Assuming, for simplicity’s sake, 
CA to be equal to DB, tlien, if the weights are equal, say, 
each = P units, tho line AB will be horizontal. But if 
now, say, the weight at B be replaced by a heavier weight 
Q, the point A will ascend through a height /i, the point 
B will descend through a lesser height hi in accordance 
with equation Vh — Q/i', and the angle between what is now 
tho position of rest of the base line A'B', and the original 
lino AB will depend on the ratio of P : Q. The exact 
measurement of this angle would be difficult, but it would 
be easy to devise very exact means for ascertaining whether 
or not it was horizontal, and, if not, whether it slanted 
down the one way or tho other ; and thus the instrument 
might serve to determine whether P was equal to, or greater 
or less than, Q ; and this obviously is all that is required to 
convert the contrivance into an exact balance. 

3. Lever Balances , — This class of balances, being more 
extensively used than any other, forms the iflost impor- 
tant division of our subject. There is a great variety of 
lever balances ; but they are all founded upon the same 
principles, and it is consequently expedient to begin by 
summing up these into one general theory. 
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Theory of the Lever Batanee (fig. 2). — In developing 
the ** theory ** of a machine, the firet atop alwaya h and 
muat be that we aubstitute for the machine as it is a 
JicHtuma machine, which, while it closely corresponds in its 
working to the Actual thing, is free from its defects. In 
this sense what now follows has to be understood, 



an injlexihle beam suspended from a stand in sueh a manner 
that, while it can rotate freely about a certain liorizontal 
axis fixed in its position witli respect to both the stand and 
the beam, and passing through the latter somewhere above 
its centre of gravity, it cannot perform any other motion. 
Imagine the l>eam at each end to l )0 provided with a 
vortical slit, and each slit to bo traversed by a rigid line 
fixed in the beam in such a situation that both lines are 
parallel to, and in one and the same plane with, the axis of 
roUitioii ; and sujjpose the mass of the beam to be so 
distributiHl that the line connecting the centre of gravity 
8 with its [)rojeetion O on the axis of rotation stands perpen- 
dicular on that jdano. 8u|)p(:)se now two weights, K and 
P", to be susjKJiuled by moans of absolutely flexible strings, 
the fornier from a j)oint A on the rigid line in the left, the 
other from a ]U)int B on the rigiil line in the right slit, and 
clearly, whatever may bo the ofibet, it will not depend on 
the length of the strings. Hence we may replace the two 
woigJits l>y two material jwints situated in A and B, and 
weigliing P' and P" re8j)ectivoly. But two such points are 
equivalent, staticMxlly, to one point (weighing F 4- F') 
sitiiated somewhere in 1) witliin the right line connect- 
ing A with B. Suppose the beam to be arrested in its 
normal (by which wo mean that position in 

which AB stands horizontal and the line SO is a plumb- 
line), and then to be released, the statical eflfect will 
depend on tlie situation of the i)oint I), and this situation, 
supposing the ratio /' : 1” to be given, on the ratio F : P". 
If P' /' “ P" 1) lies in the axis of rotation ; the 

beam remains at rest in its normal position, and, if brought 
out of it, will return to it, being in stable equilibrium. 
This at once suggests two modes of constructing the 
instrument and two corresponding methods of weighing. 

First Method , — We so construct our instrument that 
, while f is constant, can be made to vary and its ratio to 
t be moosiired. In order then to determine an unknown 
weight F, wo 8us])end it at the point pivot A ; we then 
take a standard weight V" and, by shifting it forwards and 
backwards on AB, find that particular })osition of the point 
of suspensitn B, at which F' exactly counterpoises F. AVo 

r , r 

then read off and have F = P"-^r. But, practically, the 

body to be weighed cannot be directly sus{)ended from A, but 
must be placed in a pan suspended from A, and consequently 
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have to be deducted from the totm weight F , as 10111x4 by 
the experiment, to arrive at the weight of the 

Hence, what is actually done in practice is so to i 

_ shape the right arm that its back coincides with the lipe 

Imagine / AB, and to lay down on it a scale, the degrees of wbioh 
/ are equal to one another, and to t (or some convenient stib- 
I multiple or multiple of t) in len^b, and so to adjust 
I and number the scale, that when the sliding weight F' is 
I suspended at the zero-point, it just counterpoises the pan ; 

BO that when now it is shifted successively to the points 1, 

2, 3 ,,, p, it balances exactly 1, 2, 3 ^ units of 

weight placed in the pan. This is the principle of the 
common steel-yard, which, on account of the rapidity of its 
working, and as it requires only one standard weight, is 
very much used in practice for rough weighings, but which, 
when carefully constructed and adjusted, is susceptible of a 
very considerable degree of precision. In the case of a 
precision steel-yard, it is best so to distribute the mass of 
the beam that the right arm balances the left one + the 
pan, to divide that arm very exactly into, say, only 10 
equal parts, and instead of one sliding weight of F' units 
to use a set of standards weighing F', P"', F', 

nnrn great difficulty is to ensure to the heavier 

sliding weights a sufficiently constant position on the beam. 

To show the extent to which this difficulty can be overcome 
it may be stated that in an elegant little steel-yard, con- 
structed by Mr Westphal of Celle (for the determination of 
specific gravities), which we had lately occasion to examine, 
even the largest rider, which weighs about 10 grammes, 
was BO constant in its indications that, when suspended in 
any notch, it always produced the same effect to within less 


than Tjxjo(fth of its value. 

Second Method . — We so construct our instrument that 
both V and I” have constant values, and are nearly or 
exactly equal to each other, and i)rovido it with pans, whose 
weights and pf are so adjusted against each other that 
and, consequently, the empty instrument is at 
rest in its normal position. We next procure a sufficiently 
complete set of weights, i.e.., a set which, by properly com- 
bining the several pieces witli one another, enables us to 
build up any integral multij)le of the smallest difference of 
weight 5 we care to determine, a set, for instance, which 
virtually contains any term of the series 0*001, 0 002, 

0*003 100*000 grammes. In order now to 

determine an unknown weight p\ we place it, say, in the 
left pan, and then, by a series of trials, find that conibina- , 
tion of standards p” which, when placed in the right jian, 
establishes equilibriuin to within d: & Evidently — 

. ... (I). 

In the case of purely relative weighings, there is nothing to 

hinder us from adopting y units grammes) as our 

unit of mass, and simply to identify the relative value of// 
with the number But even if we want to know the 
ab.soluto value of p in true grammes, we need not know 

the numerical value of y- we have to do is, after 

r 

having determined the value of y/ in terms of ^,to reverse 

the position?; of object and standards, and, in a similar 
manner, to ascertain the value /j'' which now counterpoises 
the unknown weight p' lying in the riyht pan. Obviously 

P whence and *JPP\\ 

for which expression, if the two arms are very nearly of 
equal length, we may safely substitute/' « J (/" 4- /^ '). Or, 
instead of at once finding the counterpoise for /' m stan- 
dards, we may first counterpoise it by means of shot or other 



1 ^ then find out the 

liuiab^ which haa to be fot p* to 

iigaineflta^^ Evidentlyjt)' «/'. This 

(in refeirace to the ideal machine meant to be realised) is 
the theory of the toimum balance s we see it working in 
eveiy grocei^s shop, and also that of the modern precision 
which, in fact, is nothing but an equal-armed 
beam and scales refinedJy constructed. In tlie cose of the , 
latter class of balances the inconvonionco involved in the 
use of very small weights may be avoided (and is generally 
avoided) by dividing the right arm of the beam, or rather 
the line AB, into 10 equal parts, and determining differ- 
ences or! less than, say, 0*01 gramme by moans of a sliding 
weight possessing that value. But evidently, instead of 
dividing the whole length of the right arm, it is better to 
divide some portion of it which is so situated that the rider 
can be shifted from the very zero to the “ 10,*' and so to 
ad^just the rider, that when it is shifted successively from 
0 to 1, 2, 3 ... n it is the same as if 1, 2, 3 ... n tentlis 
of its weight were placed in the right pan. The rider in 
this cose must, of course, form part and parcel of the beam. 
It is singular that none of our precision-balance makers 
have ever thought of this very obvious improvement on the 
customary system. In the very excellent instrument made 
by Messrs Becker and Company of New York, this, it is true, 
is realised partially in a rider weighing 12 milligrammes 
and a beam divided into 12 equal parts (instead oHO and 
10 respectively) ; but this does not enable one to shift the 
rider to where it would indicate from 0 to say or 
of a milligramme. Wliichevor of these modes of weighing 
we may adopt, we must have an arrangement to see whether 
the balance is in its normal position, and it is desirable 
also to have some means to enable us, in the course of our 
trials, to form at least an idea as to the additional weight 
which would have to be added to the standards on the pan 
(or to be taken away) in order to establish equilibrium. 
To define the normal position, all that is required is to 
provide the beam with a sufficiently long “ needle,” the 
axis of which is parallel to tlie line OS, and which plays 
against a circular limb fixed to the stand and constructed so 
that the upper edge of the limb coincides very nearly with 
the path of the point of the vibrating needle, and to 
graduate the limb so that, as fig. 2 shows, the zero point 
indicates the normal position of the beam. In order to see 
how the graduation must be made to be as convenient as 
])0S8ible a means for translating deviations of the needle into 
differences of weight, let us assume the balance to be 
charged with F grammes from A and with P" ■+* A grammes 
from B, and F and F' to satisfy the eejuation F = F7". 
The two weights F and P” being equivalent to one point 
P' + F' in the axis of rotation, the effect is the same as if 
these two weights did not exist and the beam was only 
under the influence of two weights, viz., the weight W of 
the beam acting in S and the weight A acting in B. But 
this comes to the same as if both W and A were replaced 
by one point weighing W + A, land situated somewhere at 
Cq between, and on a line with, B and S. Hence, suppos- 
ing the beam to be first arrested in its normal position and 
then to be left to itself, the right arm will go down and 
not be able by itself to remain at rest before it has reached 
that position in which Cq lies vertically below the axis of 
rotation. Cmteris paribus will be the nearer to B, 
and consequently the angle a, through which the beam 
(and with it the needle) has to iuni to assume what now 
is its position of stable equilibrium, will be the greater the 
greater A is, and for the same A and W the angle of devia- 
tion will be the greater the less the distance s of the centre 
pt gravity of the beam S is from the axis of rotation. The 
former proposition enables one in a given case to form an 
idea of the amount A which has to be taken away from the 


right pan to establish equilibrium. To find the ej^t 
mathematical relation between A and the corresponding 
angle a, let us remember that the position of Cq is the 
same whatever may be the direction of gravity with n^gaid 
to the beam. A ssum ing gravity to act parallel to OS, 
we have (W -f A) CCq «= A/”, where C stands for the pro- 
I jection of on OS. ^Assuming, secondly, gravity to act 
parallel to the line OB, we have (W -f A). (JO » W. OS ; 
oOo . Ar 


CO 


* tan a 5 


War 


( 2 ). 


Obviously, the right way of graduating the limb isto place 
the marks so that tlieir radial projections on the tangent 
to the circle at the zero-point divide that line into parts 
of equal length. In the ordinary balance where t' is a 

constant, the factor has a constant value, which can be 

determined by mie experiment with a known A — always 
supposing that in the instrument used the requirements of 
our theory were exactly fulfilled. In good precision balances 
they are fulfilled, to such an extent at least, that although 
the factor named is not absolutely constant, but a function 
of P, it can be looked upon as a relative constant, so that by 
determining the deviations i)roduced by a given A, say A «= 1 
milligramme, for a series of charges values of P”), one 
is enabled to readily convert deviations of the needle, as 
read off on the scale, into differences of weight. This 
method is very generally followed in the exact determina- 
tions of weights as required in chemical assaying, in the 
adjusting of sets of weights, &c. Only, instead of letting 
the needle come to rest and then reading off its position, 
what is done is to note down 2, 3, 4 ... n consecutive 
excursions of the needle, and from the readings (tt^, a^, 

. . . an) to calculate the position whore the needle 
tvould come to rest if it wore allowed to do bo. It being 
understood that the readings must be taken as positive or 
negative quantities according as they lie to the left or to the 
right of the zero-point, might be identified with any of 
the sums — 


h ^2)^ h (^2 h 4 * 

but clearly it is much better to calculate l)y taking the 
mean of these quantities, thus — 

a, + On 4 - 2 (rtjj 4- . . . 4- a„_,) 

2l^) ' 


and it is also easily seen that to eliminate as much as 
possible the influences of the resistance of the air and 
(let us at once add by anticipation of what ought to 
be reserved for a subsequent paragraph) of the friction 
in the pivots of the balance, it is expedient to let n bo an 
odd number. Theoretically this method is, of course, not 
confined to small A^s, and it is easy to conceive a balance 
in which the limb is so graduated that it gives directly the 
weight of an object placed in the right pan ; this is the 
principle of the Tangent Balance^ a class of instruments 
which used to be very generally employed for the weighing 
of letters, parcels, &c., but is now almost entirely superseded 
by the spring balance. 

After having thus given a general theory of the ideals 
let us now pass to the actual instrument. But in doing 
so we must confine ourselves mainly to the consideration 
of that particular class of instruments called precision 
balances, which are used in chemical assaying, for the ad- 
justment of standard weights, and for other exact gravi- 
metric work. 

The Precision Balance being, as already said, quite 
identical in principle with the ordinary “pair of scales,” 
there is no sharp line of demarcation between it and what 
is usually called “a common balance,” and it is equally 
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impcmflible to name the inventor of the more perfect form 
of the inBtrument But taking the precision balance in 
what is now considered its most perfec^ form, we may 
safely say that all which distinguishes it from the com- 
mon balance proper is, in the main, the invention of the 
late Mr Hobinson of London. In Kobinson^s, as in moat 
modern precision balances, the beam consists of a perforated 
flat rhombus or isosceles triangle, made in one piece out of 
gun-metal or hard-hammered brass. The substitution for 
either of those materials of fuml aieel would greatly increase 
the relative inflexibility of the beam, but, unfortunately, 
steel is given to rusting, and, l)eaides, is apt to become 
magnetic, and has therefore lieen almost entirely abandoned. 
The perforations in the beam arc an inii)ortant feature, as 
they considerably diminish its weight (as compared with 
what that would be if the perforations were filled up) without 
to any great extent reducing its relative solidity. In fact, 
the loss of carrying i)ower wliicli a solid rhomV^ua suffers in 
consecjuerKje of the middle portions being cut out, is so 
slight that a very iiisignificant increase in the size of the 
minor diagonal is sufficient to coiii[}onsate for it. Why a 
balance beam should he made as light as possible is easily 
seen ; the object (and it is as well hero to say at once, the 
only object) is to diminish the influence of the unavoidable 
imperfections of the central pivot. To reduce thase imper- 
fections to a minimum, the beam in all modern balances 
is HU[)portod on a polished horizontal plane of cufate or Juird 
Heel fixed to the stand, by means of a perfectly straight 
ground to a prism, of hard steel or agate, 
which is firmly connected with tlie beam, so that the edge 
coincides with the intended axis of rotation. In the best 


instruments the l)oaring plane is continuous, and the edge 
rests on it along its entire length ; in less expensive instru- 
ments the bearing consists of two 8of)arate parts, of which the 
one supports the front end, the other the hind end of the 
edge. Every complete balance is provided with an “ arrest- 
ment,” one of the objects of which is, as the name indi- 
cates, to enable one to arrest the beam, and, if desired, to 
bring it hack to its normal position ; but the most impor- 
tant function of it is to secure to every point of the 
central edye a ])crfectly lix(‘d ]K)sition on its bearing. So 
far all modern lu’ci'ision balances agree ; but the way in 
which the p(ylnt pivots A and B of our fictitious macliino 
are sought to bo realised varies very much in different in- 
struments. In Robinson’s, and in tlie best modern balances, 
the beam is i»rovided at its two extremities with two knife- 
edges similar to the cumtral one (except that they are turned 
upwards), which, in intention at least, are parallel to, and in 
the same ]»lano as, the central edge ; on each knife-edge 


rests a plane agate 
or steel beari)\g,^Yit]l 
which is firmly con- 
nected a bent wire 
or stirrup, provided 
at its lower end with 
a circular hook, the 
planeof which stands 
perpend i(*ular to the 
corresponding knife- 
edge ; and from this 
hook the pan is sus- 



pended by means of a second hook crossing the first, mat- 


ters being arranged so tliat, supposing botli end-bearings to 


be in their proper places and to lie horizontally, the work- 
ing |K)int8 A' of the two hook-and-eye arrangements 

ore vertically b^w tlie intended point-pivots A and B 
on the edges. InS^is construction it is an imjiortant func- 
tion of the arrestirtent to assign to each of the two ter- 
minal bearings a pt^ecily emstant jiosition on its knife- 
edge. How this is ^ne a glance at figs. 3 and 4 (of 


which the kirmer is taken from an excellent instnunent 
constructed by L. Oertling of London, and the latter from 
an equally good balance, represented in fig. 5, made by 
Messrs Becker Oo., of New York) shows better than any 
verbal explanation. But what cannot be seen from these 
sketches is that the range of the arrestment is regulated, 


and its catching con- 
trivances are placed, 
so that when the 
arrestment is at its 
highest place, the cen- 
tral edge is just barely 
lifted from its bearing, 
and the terminal bear- 
ings are similarly 
lifted from their re- 
spective knife-edges, 
so that the beam 



Fig. 4. — Becker’s Balance, End of Beam. 


is now at rest in its normal position. In other bal- 
ances, os, for instance, in the justly celebrated instru- 
ments of Mr Staudinger of Giessen, Eobiuson’s plane 



Fig. t). — Becker’s Balance. 


terminal bearings are replaced by roof-shaped ones (fig. 
6), so that their form alone sutfices to secure to them 
a fixed position on their knife-edges. Another 
construction (wliich offers the great advantage 
of being easy of execution and facilitating the 
adjustment of the instrument) is to give to 
the terminal edges the form of circular rings, 
the planes of which stand parallel to the central edge, 
and from which the pans are suspended directly by 
sharp hooks, so that the [loints A' and IV coincide with 
A and B respectively. In either case the terminal 
bearings are independent of the arrestment, which must 
consequently be provided with some extra arrangement, 
by means of wliich the beam, when the central edge is 
lifted from its support, is steadied and held fast in its 
normal position. In second ami third class instruments 
even the central edge is made independent of the arrest- 
ment, by letting it work in a semi-cylindrical or, what 
is bettor, a roof -shaped bearing, which, by its form, assigns 
to it (in intention at least) a definite position. 

In order now to develop a complete theory of the precision 
balance, let us first imagine an instrument, wdiich, for 
distinctness, we will assume to bo constructed on Robinson’s 
model, the knife-edges and bearings, &c., being exactly and 
absolutely what they are 7neant to be, except that the 
terminal edges, while still parallel to the axis of rotation, 
are slightly shifted out of their proper places. Supposing 
such a balance were charged with F =» -f- p' from the 

left, and F' «« 2 ^ 0 ' + P*' ^rom the right knife-edge,— and 
it is clear that in this case also the charges may be assumed 
to be concentrated, — F in a certain fixed point Aon the 
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left, and F' in a certain fixed point B on the right edge, 
and, consequently, the statical condition of the balance is 
the same as if the weights W, F, P" were all concentrated 
in one fixed point Cq (fig 7), the position of which, 
in regard to the beam, is independent of the extent to 
which the latter may have turned, and independent of the 
direction of gravity. It is also easily seen that in a given 



beam the position of will de[>end only on P' and F', 
and supposing P' to remain constant it will change its 
position whenever P'' changes its value. The point C,, will 
in general lie outside of the axis of rotation, and conse- 
quently there will in general be only two positions of the 
beam in which it can remain at rest, namely, first, that posi- 
tion in which lies vertically above, and, secondly, that 
position in which it lies vertically below the axis of rotation. 
Only one of these two positions can possibly lie within the 
angle of free jday which the beam has at its disposal. Tlie 
second of the two positions, if it is within this angle, can 
easily be found experimentally, becau.se it is the position 
of stable equilibrium, which the beam, when left to itself in 
any but the first position, will always by itself tend to 
assume. The first position, viz., that of unstable equilibrium, 
is practically beyond the reach of experimental determina- 
tion. Hence the points A, B, and fcJ must be situated so 
that, at least whenever Yt = F7" exactly or very nearly, 
the beam has a definite position of stable equilibrium, and 
that this position is within the angle of free play. To 
formulate those conditions mathematically, assume a system 
of rectangular co-ordinates, X, Y, Z, to be connected with 
the beam, so that the axis of the Z coincides with the 
central edge and the origin with the projection O of the 
centre of gravity on that edge, while the Y-axis passes 
through the centre of gravity. Let the values of the 
co-ordinates of the points K, B, S, Cq (imagined to be situated 
as indicated by the figure) be as follows : — 

Point A n 8 Oo 

-f r 0 

y ~ h h 8q 

(The are evidently of no practical consequence.) To find 
Xq and we need only again apply the reasoning which 
helped us in the case of the similar problem regarding the 
ideal instrument. . Assuming, then, first, gravity to act 
parallel to Y, we have ^F + F' 4* W) *= F7" ~ Yt . 
Assuming, secondly, gravity to act parallel to X, we have 
(F + F' + W) yo « YJt Y'h" + W«, .*. for the 
distance of the common centre of gravity of the system 


from the axis of rotation r= and for the 

angle a through which the noodle, supposing it to start 
from the zero-point, must turn to reach its position of stable 
equilibrium — 


tan ttB 


yo 


YT-vr 


(3). 


If, in particular cases, one or more of the i»oiuts A, B, S 
should lie above the X-axis, we need only consider the 
respective ordinates as being in themselves negative, and 
the equations (as can easily be shown) remain in force. 
Taking equation 3, together with what was said before, we 
at once see that if a balance is to be at all available for 
what it has been made for, and supposing two of tlie 
co-ordinates h\ W to have been chosen at random, the 
third must be chosen so that, at least whenever P' ex- 
actly or nearly counterpoises Y\ W«q -f V7i -f Y7Y > 0. 
For if it were = 0, then, in case of P7' « P'T', the balance 
would have no definite position of equilibrium, and if it 
were negative, y^ would be negative, and the position of 
stable e(juilibrium would lie outside the angle of free play. 
Obviously, the best thing the maker can do is so to adjust 
the Imlanco that fi ^ k" ^ 0 and /' = t\ because then 
tlie customary method of weighing (see above) assumes 
its greatest simplicity, and, csj)ecially, the factor with which 
the deviation of the needle has to be uiultij)licd to convert 
it into the corresponding excess of weight present on the 
respective pan assumes its highest degree of relative con- 
stancy. We speak of a degree of constancy because this 
factor can never be absolutely constant, for the simple reason 
that no beam is absolutely inflexible, and consequently h' 
as well as ///' is a function of P', and Y' of the form h « 
//q -f yP, where y has a very obvious moaning. What is 
actually done in the adjusting of the best instruments is so 
to jjlaco tlui terminal edges that, for a certain medium 
value of F 4* P", li + K' -= 0, so that the sensibility of 
the balance is about the same when tlie pans are empty as 
when they are charged witli the largest weights they are 
intended to carry. The condition t = t' also cannot 
be fulfilled absolutely iu practice, but mechanicians now- 

a days have no difficulty in redu(;ing the difference ^ 1 

to less than ± ^ and even a greater value would 

create no serious inconvenience. We shall therefore 
now assume our balance to bo exactly equal-armed ; and, 
substituting for h' 4~ h” tlie symbol 24, and under- 
standing it to be that (small) value which corresponds to 
the charge, substitute for equation 3 the simpler expression 


tan 

W .fy + iVh 

which, on the understanding that F' — P' 4 A, and that 
A is a very small weight, gives the tangent-value corre- 
sponding to P and A. Sometimes it is convenient to look 
u[)on the pans (weighing each) as forming part andi 
parcel of the beam ; the equation then assumes the form — 


tan tt:: 


M 




( 3 ), 


where 

In a precision balance the sensibility, t.c., the tangent- 
value of the deviation produced by A=: 1, wdiich is 


“A ~ * WPTiph 


■ (< 5 ), 


must have a pretty considerable value, and at the same 
time ought to be as nearly as possible independent of the 
charge. Hence what the equation (4) indicates with refer- 
ence to a balance to be constructed is, that, *80 far as these 
two qualities are concerned, we may choose the weight of 
the beam as we like ; and in regard to the sensibility which 
the instrument is meant to have when charged to a certain 

III. -- 34 
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extent, we have even the free choice of the arm-length, 
because, whatever f or W be, if only the centre of gravity of 
tht 3 empty beam is brought to the proper distance from 
the central edge, we can give to the sensibility any value 
we [>1(5080. What is actually done is so to construct the 
beam that its centre of gravity lies decidedly lower than 
one would ever care to have it, and tlien to connect with the 
beam a small movable weight (called the “bob”) in such a 
manner tliat it can be shifted up and down along a wire, 
the axis of which coincides with the Y-axis, and thus the 
value of the distance of the centre o( gravity of the beam 
from the central edge be cauHc-d to assume any value, from a 
certain maximum down to notliing, and oven a little beyond 
nothing. As to the relative independence of the senaibility 
of the charge, (wpiation 5 shows that a given balance will 
[jOHsesH tliis (juality in the higliera dt^greethe leas the distance 
4 of tlie central edge is from tlie jilane of the two terminal 
ones, and, siipposing A to be constant (i.f.y the adjustment to 
bo finished), the Jess th(! initial sensibility exhibited by 
the (mipty instrument. IVissing from one balance to the 
other, blit Hiij)p()sing h and to remain constant, we readily 
see that the sensibility is the more nearly independent of 
the charge p in the pans, the greater the arvi4ength I is. 
From what has I )ee!i said above, it would appear that by means 
of a halanee [irovided witli a gravity-bob, wo couW attain 
any degree of precision we liked, but ovidcmtly this is not 
jiossililo practically, bocauso in the actual instrument 
neither the knife-edges and their bearings nor the arrest- 
ment are what we have hitliorto 8up[)os(id them to be ; and, 
conso(juently, both /' and as well as A, instead of being 
constants, are variahle (pumtities. Obviously, the nou- 
constancy of the ratio : I'* is the most important j)oint, 
and to this point wo shall therefore confine our attention. 
Let us imagine that the imaginary balance hitherto con- 
sidered has boon charged equally on both sides (with 
P «« pQ I ;>), so that its normal [losition is its [losition 
of rest, and then assurm^, first, that the mMle (which 
hitlierto lias been an absolutely rigid line) is now a nar- 
row and slightly, but irregularly, curved rough surface. 
The effect w’ill lie, that, 8U[)[)o.sing the balance to be 
ro})oatedly arrested and made to vibrate, the axis of rota- 
tion, instead of being constant, will shift irregularly between 
X " ' f A arid a: - A where A means a small length. But 
this comes to the same as if tlie central pivot were abso- 
lutely perfect, but had tlie common centre of gravity C^,, in- 
.utoad of being fixed at o' — 0, oscillating between d:A„. 
In other words, the balamie may possibly come to rest at 
any [>osition within a certain angle dt/i, which, as an angle 
of deviation, corres[>oiids to the overweight 

Assume now, secondly, that, say, tlie right terminal edge 
was slightly turned so as no longer to be parallel to the 
middle edge. This in w'ould not matter much, be- 
cause although it might [u-odueo a change in the length of 
the right arm, this change w^udd be permanent, and the 
arm-length again bo constant, provided the liook-and-eye 
arrangement for the suspension of the [)an, and the arrest- 
ment, were ideally j)erfect. But, practiimlly, they are not, 
and, moreover, the knife-edge and its liearing are not 
what theory supjroses them to bo ; and the effect is the same 
lis if the virtual point of application A of the charge j 
+ p, instead of being at the constant distance I from 
the centre, oscillated irregularly between / + A' and I - A", 
where A' has a similar meaning to that of Aq. The joint 
effect of the Ifti perfections of the three pivots is that the 
indications of the balance, instead of being constant, are 
variable within ± c, where c moans a small weight deter- 
mined approximately by the equation — 


‘«7{[2(|>o+i’) + W]Xo+2(po+;>)A} . (7).- 

Hence, in a balance to be constructed for a given purpose, I 
must be made long enough to make sure of its compensating 
the effects of the A's, which, for a given set of knife-edges, and 
a given degree of absolute exactitude in their adjustment, 
may be assumed to have constant values. Evidently in a 
given balance c has nothing to do with the sensibility, 
and consequently it would be useless to increase the 
sensibility beyond what is required to make the angle fi, 
corresponding to € (Ac., that angle within which the 
balance is, so to sj»eak, in indifferent equilibrium), con- 
veniently visible. To go further would, in general, be a 
mistake, because the greater the sensibility the more 
markedly it varies with the charge, the less is the maximum 
overweight which can bo determined by the method of 
vibration, and, last not Ir^ast, the more slowly the balance 
will vibrate, because tlie time of vibration t is governed by 
the equation — 



where k is a constant which depends on the shape of the 
beam, and for the ordinary perforated rhombus is about 
~ J, while stands for the length of the [londulura 
beating seconds at the place. Tntroclucirig the sensibility — 

tt . we liave t - c Ja, where c is a constant. 

4. Compound Lever lialances.—-^Oi these numerous in ven 
tions — in all of wdiich a high degree of practical conveni- 
ence is obtained at the expense of precision — we must con- 
tent ourselves with noticing two which, on account of their 
extensive use, cannot be jiassed over. Wo here allude, in 
the first [ilaee, to that particular kind of equal-armed lever 
balances, in which the pans are situated above the 
beam, and which are known as liohervaUs balances oxid 
secondly, to those j>eculiar comirlex steel-yard^ which are 
used for the w^eighing of heavy loads by means of compara- 
tively small weights. 

In EoberiHil's balance (fig. 8), the beam consists of 
a parallelogram, in 
which each of the 
four corners A, B, 
h\ B' is a joint, and 
which by means of 
two joints situated 
in the centres of the 
two longer sides AB 
and A'B' is sus- 
pended from a ver- 
tical rod so that tlie 
two shorter sides 
A A' and BB' under 8.— Rolwvars Balance, 

all circumstances stand vertical. With these two sides the 
pans are rigidly connected ; and the main feature in the ma- 
chine is, that wherever the charge in the jran may lie, i.e., 
whatever may bo the virtual [loint of application of the whole 
charge P in regard to the vortical side of the beam, its statical 
effect is the same as if P was concentrated in a point D 
in the axis of the rod KM or BB'. That this really is so is 
easily proved. Imagine the particle weighing P units to 
be rigidly connected with, say, MM, but situated to the 
left of that line, and, wdiatever may be its distance from 
MM, when the beam descends through a certain angle, the 
vertical projection of the path described by the point D, i.e., 
its fall 4, has the same value whatever its distance from 
AA'. Hence the work done, say, against an elastic string 
tending to hold the beam in its place, invariably is *« P4, 
as it would be if I) was situated in MM, 
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The ordinary Dedmal Balance is a combination of 
levers illustrated by fig. 9. a, c, 6, rf, e, g, h, /, are all 
joints or pivots ; a and h rest on the fixed framework of 
the machine, and consequently indirectly on the ground ; 
c rests on the lever ah. In the actual machine cd supports 
the “ hrulgey'' which accommodates the load, while at / is 
suspended a pan for the weight. The jmn is so adjusted 



that it balances the bridge. Suppose the load P to be 
placed so that its centre of gravity is at i, and a portion 
of P will press on the knife-edge at c, the rest P^ will 
pull^at d and, with the same force, at g. Now, Pg =* 

P . equivalent to ^ P<. pulling at b or d, equivalent to 
cd ab 

P ~ pulling at g. The dimensions are so chosen 
ab ^ cd gh 

that — — , hence the effect of P^, at g is equivalent to 

ab ch__ 

a weight P, . The other portion of P, viz., P^, pulls 


at (/, and consequently also at with a force P. 


ic. 

cd 


Hence the effect of the total load is equivalent to 
P . = P units suspended at and if, for instance, 

hj\ one pound in the pan will counterpoise ten 
pounds at any point of the bridge. 

5. Torsion Balances . — Of the several instruments bearing 
this name, the majority are no balances at all, but machines 
for measuring horizontal forces (electric, magnetic, cVc.), by 
the extent to which they are able to distort an elastic wire 
vertically suspended and fixed at its upj)er end. In the 
torsion balances proper the wire is stretched out horizon- 
tally, and supports a beam so fixed to it that the wire passes 
through its centre of gravity. Hence the elasticity of the 
wire here plays the same part as the weight of the beam 
does in the common balance. An instrument of this sort 
was invented by Ritchie for the measurement of very small 
weights, and for this purpose it may offer certain advan- 
tages ; but, clearly, if it were ever to be used for measuring 
larger weights, the beam would have to be supported by 
knife-edges and bearings, and in regard to such application 
therefore as a means for serious gravimetric work), it 
has no raison (TStre. See Elkcthioity and Macjnktism. 

6. For Hydrostatic weighing-machines see the article 

BALANCE OF POWER. The theory of the Balance 
of Power may be said to have exercised a preponderating 
influence over the policy of European statesmen for more 
than two hundred years, that is, from the Treaty of 
Westphalia until the middle of the present century ; 
and to have been the principal element in the political 
combinations, negotiations, and wars which marked that 
long and eventful period of modern history. It deserves, 
therefore, the attentive consideration of the historical 
student, and, indeed, the motive cause of many of the 
greatest occurrences would be unintelligible without a 
due estimate of its effects. Even down to our own times 


it has not been without an important influence ; for the 
Crimean War of 1854 was undertaken by England and 
France for no other object than to maintain the balance of 
power in Eastern Europe, and to prevent the aggrandise- 
ment of Russia by the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
empire and the conquest of Constantinople. Nevertheless 
there is, perhaps, no principle of political science, long and 
universally accepted by the wisest statesmen, on which 
modern opinion has, within the last twenty years, under- 
gone a greater change ; and this change of opinion is not 
merely speculative, it has regulated and controlled the 
policy of the most powerful states, and of none more than 
of (treat Britain, in her dealings with the continent of 
Europe. At the date of the publication of the last edition 
of this work, the theory of the balance of power was 
believed to be so firmly established, both by reason and 
experience, that it was laid down, in the forcible words of 
Earl Grey, that “ the poorest peasant in England is inter- 
ested in the balance of power, and that this country ouglit 
to interfere whenever that balance appeared to be really 
in danger.” At the present time no English statesman 
would lay down that proposition categorically ; and pro- 
bably no European statesman would be prepared to act 
upon it. Ill iiroportion as the theory of the balance of 
power has lost much of its former authority, the doctrine 
of non-intervention has gained strength and influence, and 
this has been accepted at the present day both by 
and Tory ministors, so that no strong diflbrenco of ojunion 
can at the present time be said to exist in the British nation 
on the subject. Within the last fifteen years political 
changes of extraordinary magnitude have been brought 
about in Europe by force of arms and by revolutions. In 
former times such changes would certainly have led to a 
general war, on the princi|do that it was essential to 
maintain the relative strength and inde|)endence of states, 
and to support the fabric of European policy. But, under 
the policy of non-intervention, the effects uf these contests 
have been confined to the states which were directly 
engaged in them ; and the other pi>wers of Europe have 
maintained a cautious neutrality, which has probably not 
lessened their own strength, and which has saved the 
world from a general conflagration. 

The theory of the balance of power rested on several 
assumptions. It was held, more especially from the time 
of Grotius, in the early part of the 17th century, that the 
states of Eurojie formed one grand community or federal 
league, of which the fundamental principle and condition 
was the preservation of the balance of power ; that by 
this balance (in the words of Vattel) was to be understood 
such a disposition of things, as that no one potentate or 
state shall be able absolutely to predominate and prescribe 
laws to the others; that all were equally interested in 
maintaining this common settlement, and that it was the 
interest, the right, and the duty of every jiower to interfere, 
even by force of arms, when any of the conditions of this 
settlement were infringed or assailed by any other member 
of the community. The principle can hardly be more 
tersely expressed than in the words of Polybius (lib. i. cap. 
83) : ‘Neque enim ejusmodi principia contemnere oportet, 
neque tanta cuiquam astruenda est potentia, ut cum eo 
postea de tuo quamvis manifesto jure disceptare ex a^.quo 
non queas.” Or, to borrow the language of F^nelon in 
his histmctions, drawn up by him for the guidance of the 
Due de Bourgogne, “ This attention to maintain a sort of 
equality and equipoise between neighbouring nations is 
the security of the general tranquillity. In t|^is respect all 
neighbouring nations, trading with each other, form one 
great body and a sort of community. Thus, Christendom 
is a kind of universal republic, which has its interests, its 
fears, and its precautions to be taken. All the members 
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of this great body owe it to one another for the common 
good, and owe it to themselves for the security of their 
country, to prevent the progress of any other members who 
sltould seek to overthrow this balance, which would turn 
to the certain ruin of all the other ineml>ers of the same 
bofly. Whatever changes or afTects this general system of 
Euroj>o is too dangerous, and draws after it indefinite mis- 
cliiefs.” Whatever may bo the value of these philanthropic 
princiides, history reminds us that when they were most 
loudly professed they were most frecpiently violated, and 
that no cause of war seems to have been so frequent or so 
fatal as the spurious pretext of restoring peace and defend- 
ing the general tran(]uillity of the world. Thus, it was to 
balance the j)ower of the house of Austria that Cardinal 
Richelieu flung France into the quarrels of Germany in the 
Thirty Years’ War, and even lent her aid to the Trotestant 
cause. It was to balance the encroaching and aggressive 
])ower of Jjouis XIV. that numerous combinations were 
formed between England, Austria, and Holland, wdiich, 
after nearly half a (century of almost uninterrupted contests 
and bloodslied, ended in the peace of Utrecht. The pretext 
of Frederick 1 1., when he was meditating some act of ra[)ine, 
generally was that lie believed some hostile combination 
had been formed against him, which it was wise to antici- 
]>ate. In sliort, no cause of war has been more frequently 
alleged and acted upon, than that a proper consideration 
for the balance of power rendered it necessary to take 
forcilde measures to avert some remote or hypothetical 
danger. 

It is obviously a maxim, not only of policy but of coni- 
mou sense and liuinan nature, that the weak sliould combine 
to jiroteot themselves against the strong, and that when 
the independence of minor states is threatened by the 
amliition or tlio overwhelming superiority of a power aiming 
at universal em|nre, they will do wisely to unite for the 
pur[)Oses of stdi'-dtdence and resistance. Frederick II. 
himself says, in Ids Antl-MadUavel^ where he laid down 
pre(*<.q>ts which he did not jirai^tise, ‘‘ When the excessive 
aggrandismiicnt of one jiower tlireatens to overwhelm all 
others, it is the jiart of wisdom to o[>pose barriers to its 
eiK.Toaciliments, whilst there is yet time to stay the torrent. 
’Phe clouds are seen to gather, the ligli tiling announces a 
coming storm, and the sovereign who is unable to contend 
against the tempest will, if he is wise, unite himself with 
all those wlio are menaced by the same common danger. 
Had tlie kings of Egyjit, Syria, and Macedonia confederated 
together against the Jloiuau jiower, they would not have 
fallen under its Ojipressive yoke ; an alliance prudently 
contracted, ami a war carried on with energy, would have 
saved tlie am;ient world from universal des[)otisin.” So 
too, Hume, in Ids celebrated Essay on the Balance of 
Pow€Ty endeavours to show that the ancients were familiar 
with the priiiei[>le both as statesmen and historians, and, 
for examjile, he avers that whoever will read Demosthenes’s 
oration for the Megalopolitans, will see the utmost refine- 
ments on this ])rinci|)le that ever entered into the head of 
Venetian or European 8[)eculatist. 

But with great respect to these illustrious authorities, 
they apiicar to have discussed, under the name of the 
balance of power, a principle which might more fitly be 
termed a theory of warlike alliances. The object of the 
balance of power, rightly understood, is not to carry on 
war with success, but to avoid war altogether, by establish- 
ing a common interest and obligation in the maintenance 
of the conditions of peace. When war is declared, public 
law is suspended, and each state must be guided by what 
it conceives t<f be its own interest and duty. If the theory 
of the balance of power has any value at all, it is not in 
the hour of violence and bloodshed, when the fate of 
nations may be decided on a field of battle, but rather in 
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those negotiations which must eventually terminate the 
contest, which commonly bring together for that purpose 
the representatives of all the belligerents, and which are de- 
signed to provide against the recurrence of these calamities. 

The ablest and most eloquent champion of the system 
of equipoise in the present century was the Chevalier von 
Gentz, who published his Fragments upon the Balance of 
Power in Europe in 1806, under the influence of the cata- 
strophe which had subjugated the Continent, and who subse- 
quently took an active part at the Congress of Vienna in the 
attempts to constitute a new system of European jiolicy. 
Gentz defines the balance of power as *^a constitution 
subsisting between neighbouring states more or less con- 
nected with one another, by virtue of which no one among 
them can injure the independence or essential rights of 
another, without meeting with effectual resistance on some 
side, and consequently exposing itself to danger.” And he 
rests this constitution on four propositions : — (1.) That no 
state must ever become so powerful as to coerce all the 
rest ; (2.) That every state which infringes the conditions 
is liable to be coerced by the others ; (3.) That the fear 
of coercion should keep all within the bounds of modera- 
tion ; and (4 .) That a state having attained a degree of power 
to defy the union should be treated as a common enemy. 
He argues that by a strict adherence to these principles wars 
would bo averted, excessive power restrained, and the 
independent existence of the humblest members of the 
confederacy secured. But, for the reasons we have previously 
assigned, it is a fallacy to suppose that even the civilised 
states of Europe have evQf naturally formed a confederacy^ 
or that their relations are governed by common rules of 
action, recognised alike by all of them. That theory sui)- 
plies a very insecure basis for the balance of power and the 
maintenaiu'e of peace. Tlie law of nations, not being im- 
posed or sanctioned by any supreme and sovereign authority^ 
is, in fact, reducible to the general laws of morality, which 
ought to regulate the dealings of mankind, except when 
it has been expressed and established in the form of a 
contract, binding on all the parties to that obligation. 
To determine the true character and limits of the balance 
of power, we must liavo recourse, not to vague general 
principles, but to positive law, framed in tlie shape of 
international contracts, which are termed treaties, and 
which have been sanctioned at different epochs of modern 
history by a congress of states. This historical treatment 
of the subject leads us to more tangible and solid ground ; 
and it will be seen that on these occasions more especially 
attempts have been made to establish a balance of power 
in Europe upon the basis of general treaties ; and that 
these attempts have been rewarded by considerable, 
though not by permanent, success in the 17th, 18th, and 
19th centuries. 

The first idea of a general congress, to j)ut an end 
to the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, and to adjust 
the conflicting claims of rival creeds and hostile princes, 
appears to have originated with the emperor of Germany in 
1640. The attempt to restore peace by the authority of 
the Germanic Diet had failed. It became necessary to have 
recourse to mediating powers, and after a protracted pre- 
liminary negotiation, the Congress of Munster or Westphalia 
opened on the 11th July 1643, — the Catholic and Protes- 
tant belligerents being represented on the one hand, and 
the mediating powers, France, Sweden, Venice, and the 
I’ope, on the other. We do not propose in this place to 
follow the train of these complicated negotiations. It is 
enough for our present purpose to remark that the great 
treaty which resulted from them, and was signed on the 
24th October 1648, bec.ame the basis of the public law of 
Europe, and the first official recognition of the existence of 
a European balance of power. The conditions established 
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in Gennany left the Catholic, the Lutheran, and the 
Reformed Churches in possession of their respective inde- 
j>endence, whilst they relieved the minor princes from their 
strict dependence on the empire ; but, above all, they con- 
ferred on Franco and Sweden, as mediating powers, the 
right of intervention for the purpose of upholding the 
provisions of the treaty. In other words, the balance 
which had beeii established between the states of Central 
Europe was regulated by external weights, which could be 
brought to bear upon it. The result of this combination, 
due mainly to Cardinal Mazarin, was certainly injurious 
to the unity and independeiico of Germany, and it tended 
to aid the aggressive and dictatorial power of Louis XIV. 
Nevertheless, the fundamental principles of the treaty of 
Westphalia were recognised and renewed as the conditions 
of the general peace of Europe down to the French Revolu- 
tion ; they were not wholly absent from the minds of the 
negotiators at Vienna in 1815; and they only received 
their death-blow from the hand of the Prussian Government 
in 1866 and 1870. Whatever might bo the merits of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, it had not that of securing to Europe 
an unbroken or duralde peace ; and even the territorial 
relations of France and Germany wore altered within 
thirty years of that time by the conquest of Francho Conit6 
and Alsace. But the w'ars of Louis XIV. were not general 
wars, until he engaged in the fatal attempt to place his 
grandson on the throne of Spain, and to unite the two 
crowns in the house of Bourbon. Efforts had been made, 
in view of the approaching extinction of the Si)anish branch 
of the house of Austria, to pre^rve the balance of power 
by a timely partition of the vast dominions of the Spanish 
empire — a remarkable example of an attempt to prevent a 
formidable catastrophe by an equitable arrangement. Bui 
it may be doubted wdicther any arrangement in which so 
little account was taken of the wishes and traditions of 
nations could possibly have succeeded ; and it unques- 
tionably failed, because Louis XIV. did not hesitate to 
repudiate the treaties he had signed, and to avail himself 
of the last will and testament of Charles II., which liad 
been extorted from the S|)anish Court by his intrigues. 
That event raised again the whole question of the balance 
of power in Europe. It was received as a doctrine of 
political faitli that the union of the French and Spanish 
crowns in one family must be fatal to the independence of 
all other states ; that it would replace the Stuarts upon 
the throne of England, and establish the ascendency of 
France and the Catholic party over Europe, it was there- 
fore resisted by a coalition, of which England, Austria, 
and Holland were the principal members. France was at 
length reduced to the lowest point of humiliation, and in 
1709 peace might have been obtained on every point but 
one. Louis refused to turn his arms against his own 
grandson, and the war continued till 1715. Philip V. 
retained the Spanish crown, and the relations of all the 
European states were once more adjusted with legal nicety 
at Utrecht, Great pains were taken to provide, by a system 
of renunciations, against the {wssibility of the union of the 
crowns of France and Spain on the same licad, because it 
was held that such a contingency would be fatal to the 
balance of power in Europe. But these precautions did 
not prevent the conclusion, at a later period, of the family 
compact between the two branches of the house of Bourbon, 
which was regarded as a lasting danger to other countries, 
and was opposed by the whole strength of Britain and the 
genius of Chatham. The peace of Utrecht was denounced 
by Parliament and detested by the nation as an inglorious 
termination of a glorious war, and its authors were con- 
signed to obloquy and exile ; but it secured the peace of 
Europe for thirty years ; it reduced the power of France ; 
and had it not been for the German dominions of the house 
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of Hanover, it might have been still longer before England 
was drawn into another war. 

Hitherto the political system of Europe had comprised 
little more than the states of Franco, Austria, Spain, 
Sweden, and Holland, with the occasional intervention of 
Great Britain, more for the defence of the interests of 
others than of her own. But the 1 8th century witnessed 
a total change in the politics of the world. A new emjdre, 
Russia, arose in the north, under the genius of Peter ond 
of Catherine; the ambition and military skill of Frederick 
11. raised Prussia from a secondary member of tlie German 
empire to a powerful and independent kinmlom ; the 
colonial enqiires of Spain, France, and Britain hud extended 
their territorial interests to the continents of Asia and 
America, and to the eastern and the western isles, inso- 
much that M'ars, begun in Europe, soon raged on the banks 
of the Ganges and the St Lawrence ; and the declaration 
of independence of the United States of America called 
into being a new and j>owcrful people of the future. Tlio 
partition of Poland, which was commenced in 1772, marked 
a new era of aggressive revolutionary ])olicy ; it w'as a gross 
invasion of the princii)lo of the balance of power, efiected 
by three powers, jealous of their respective strength, but 
indifferent to the rights of an inflei)cndcnt nation and to 
the opinion of Europe.^ That lawless act was the prelude 
to more violent attacks on the sovereignty and nationality 
of many countries, for before the century closed the French 
Revolution, and the wars that followed it, crushed to atoms 
tlie ancient fabric of Europe. Wliilst events of this magni- 
tude were occurring in the world, it is obvious that the 
theory of the balance of })owcr was entirely disj)la(!ed and 
dislocated. New elements were at work over a far wider 
area ; now sources of power and influence were opened 
of far more inq)ortance than those territorial and dynastic 
questions which occupied the statesmen of Miinster and 
of Utrecht ; ancient land-marks w’ere swept away ; minor 
states were amiihilatcd ; and the temporary domination of 
Napoleon over a great portion of the continent of ]'3uroj)o 
seemed to have overthrown the balance of jurvver for ever. 
In those dark and evil days pul>]ic writers like Gentz and 
Mackintosh still maintained the princi]>le tliat peace could 
only be restored by a due recognition of tlie rights and 
independence of every nation, and England adliered in- 
flexibly to the policy of combining the scattered elements of 
Europe against the common enemy. Half a dozen times 
over these coalitions failed ; but they succeeded at last, and 
this country had the glory of playing no inconsiderable 
part in the restoration of the lilierties of all otlier nations 
against foreign aggression. Great as were the cost and the 
luirden of that tremendous war, w e still hold that the pro- 
digious jiowcr of France and the boundless ambition of 
Napoleon left us no honourable alternative but to pursue it; 
and, as Mr Fox himself discovered when he conducted the 
negotiations of 1806, it was impossible to conclude peace 
with France without basely surrendering the whole inte- 
rests of Euroj>e to universal o])pression, and without 
[ ex})Osing this country to be at last the victim of a power 

1 which had devoured all the rest. The principle of the 
balance of power, in the sense of mutual defence, was never 
asserted with greater energy tlian it was by this country 
in that struggle, and we do not regret it. “As long,” says 
Bacon, “ as men are men, and as long as reason is re^ls()n, 
a just fear will bo a just cause of a preventive war ; but 


^ It deserves to be noticed that down to the partition of Poland, no 
state, however sin all, hail been extinguished, anniliilatet^, and “ annexed'* 
in the continuous wars of the two previous centuries— down to the 
republics of Geneva and Son Marino all retained their national existence. 
The wars of the French Revolution, and still more the wars of our own 
times, have swept a multitude of the minor states and dynasties from 
the map of Europe, and incorporated tliem in larger empires. 
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especially if it l:>e part of the case that there be a nation 
that is manifestly detected to a8f)ire to new acquests, then 
other states assuredly cannot be justly accused for not pay- 
ing for the first blow, or for not adopting PoJyphemus^s 
courtesy, to be the last that shall be eaten up .” — {Speech 
concerning a War with Spain,) 

Ui>ori the fall of Napoleon in 1H14 it became the com- 
mon interest, and the universal desire, of all the sovereigns 
and nations of Thirope to restore ])eace uj)on a settled basis, 
to re-establish the authority of jiublic law, to reinstate the 
rightful owners in the possessions and dominions they had 
been forcibly de|)rived of, to reduce tlie military establish- 
ments which weighed so lieavily on the finances and on the 
population of Kuro])e, and to create anew a balance of power 
between the states of Kurope, by which the greatest of 
them might bo restrained and the least of them protected. 
A secret article had Ixjen annexed to the Treaty of Paris, 
declaring that “the allied powers had agreed among them- 
selves on the liases which were to bo given to the future 
system of oJiuilibriurn ; ” though what the nature of that 
agreement and of those bases was, has never been made 
clearly apparent. Put the matter was unquestionably 
referred to the congress then about to open at Vienna, 
where the most powerful sovereigns and the most distin- 
guished ministers of all the Eurojiean states met for the 
first time in council. That congress was certainly the 
most com])lete, and in its action the most important, 
jissornblage of independent political powers and their 
representatives which over took place in the world. Its 
decisions were not all of them just, or wise, or disinterested. 
The broad general j)rinci[dos of pacification which had 
been laid down were more than once traversed and thwarted 
by iiartiinilar interests and ambitions. The theory of the 
rights of legitimate sovereigns over their subjects was 
carried to an extravagant point, jirognant with danger for 
the future. Genoa was transferred to Sardinia, Venice to 
Austria, Norway to Sweden, IVdand to llussia, part of 
Saxony to Prussia, and the sacred liojies and pledges of 
freedom which had animated the nations in the contest were 
forgotten by the leading courts of Eurojie in the division 
of the s[ioil. But in spite of these shortcomings and 
abuses, we cannot concur with writers who, like Harden- 
berg, denoiuuie the Congress of Vienna as an auction of 
nations and an orgy of kings. It was said that every 
one withdrew from the Congress of Vienna disappointed, 
no one having obtained as much as ho extiected ; but if so, 
that would suggest the inference that the general interest 
of Europe |>re vailed over the iiretensions of each particular 
state. From the ]»oint of view we are now considering, 
whiidi is the restoration of the balance of jiower, it cannot 
be denied that the Treaties of Vienna secured forty years 
of [leace to Europe. 'Phey stood the brunt of two fresh 
convulsions in Franco in 1830 and in 1848, and their main 
provisions, though modified with resjiect to the Low 
Countries in 1832, and abrogated in Italy by the campaign 
of 18*59, were not seriously impaired until the dissolution 
of the Germanic body in 18GG, and the Franco-German 
War of 1870. l.luring the Avhole of this jieriod the warlike 
ambition of Franco, and the disjiosition of Russia to over- 
awe Central Euroiie, were successfully held in check. At 
Vienna itself, and during the congress, the struggle was 
close and sometimes doubtful. Russia was resolved to 
retain the wdiole of Poland, wdiich she occupied with her 
armies, and Prussia claimed the wdiole of Saxony as a com- 
pensation for her share of the Polish provinces. To 
counteract this combination of Russia and Prussia, an alli- 
ance was signed on the 3d January 1815 betw^oen Austria, 
England, and France, which might have led to hostilities 
between those powders and their recent allies. Perhaps it 
was fortunate that the return of Napoleon from Elba 
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broke up the congress, and reminded all the powers that 
union and mutual concessions were the first duties of those 
who had devoted themselves to the cause of law, order, and 
peace. It was a sign of the wisdom of the congress, and 
of its respect for sound principles, that although France 
was the vanquished power and the author of the calamities 
of Europe, she was treated at Vienna with as much con- 
sideration as any other state. Her ambassador, M. de 
Talleyrand, had his full weight in the congress ; and no 
attempt was made in 1814 to curtail her ancient territorial 
pOH.se88ion8 or to lower her rank in Europe. On the con- 
trary, the just influence of France was recognised as an 
essential condition of the balance of power. 

For the first time, then, by this general act of the 
Congress of Vienna, the territorial possessions and frontiers 
of the Continental states were defined in one document, 
to which all the Governments of Europe were parties ; the 
constitution of the Germanic body was incorporated in the 
same instrument, and the neutrality and independence of 
the smallest cities and commonwealths w^ere established 
and guaranteed. Every state in Europe had therefore an 
equal right and interest to invoke the authority of the 
treaty, and to claim the execution of all its conditions. A 
complete fabric of European polity, such as had never 
existed before, was thus literally established by mutual 
contract ; and every infraction of it might justly be 
brought under the consideration of the high contracting 
parties, or might even have been the ground of a declaration 
of W'ar. In several instances this controlling power was 
wisely and beneficially exercised, and more than one burning 
question was adjusted by the conferences which met from 
time to time, always on the basis of the treaties of 1815. 
This certainly was the nearest approach ever made to a 
practical lialance of power ; and we owe to it, os w^e have 
seen, a long period of mutual confidence, resjiect for public 
law, and peace, which contributed enormously to the pro- 
gress, prosperity, and happiness of the world. 

But there are darker shades to the picture. The com- 
prehensive interest which every state was thus held to 
have acquired in maintaining the general settlement might 
be held, and was held, to justify a dangerous and mischievous 
degree of intervention in the internal affairs of every other 
country, and this right was too often exercised in a manner 
injurious to liberty and independence. The northern 
powers, not content with the terms of the general alliance 
and the Treaties of Vienna, proceeded to connect themselves 
more closely by the mystic ties of the Holy Alliance, which 
provided that they were to act together on all subjects, and 
to regard their interests as one and indivisible. The con- 
struction they put upon the system recently established in 
Europe was that it gave the allied powers a tight to inter- 
fere, not only for the [irevention of quarrels, aggressions, 
and war, but in the internal government of states, for the 
purpose of preventing changes which they chose to regard 
as injurious to their own security and eventually to the 
balance of power. At the congresses and conferences of 
Troppau, Carlsbad, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Verona, these 
doctrines were avowed and acted upon to their furthest 
extent, and under pretence of maintaining and defending 
the common interests of Europe, the popular movements 
and constitutional progress of Italy were crushed, a French 
army entered Spain in 1823 to restore the authority of 
Ferdinand . VII. against the Cortes, and even the inde- 
pendence of the South American colonies was represented as 
a blow to the peace and security of Europe. The British 
Government had early perceived that the interpretation 
thus given to the theory of the balance of power, and to 
what was termed the federal system in Europe, was only 
another name for an intolerable oppression, and that the 
right of intervention in the internal affairs of other countries 
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vaa claimed and exercised under false and dangerous 
pretexts. The duke of Wellington, who represented this 
country at the Congress of Verona, under instructions 
framed by Lord Castlereagh, was the first to declare that 
England could be no party to such an application of the 
theory of the alliance, and that this country preferred 
isolation to any such system of combined policy. That 
was the germ of the modern doctrine of non-intervention. 
But as long as the Treaties of Vienna lasted, it was our 
duty and our right to endeavour to support their authority, 
and to vindicate the rights established by a compact to 
which this country was a jmrty. We declined in 1852 to 
join with Prussia in enforcing the declaration made by the 
allied powers in 1815, which excluded any member of the 
family of Bonaparte from the throne of France ; but we 
sought, in conjunction with France, to protest against the 
annihilation of the kingdom of Poland, the incorporation 
of Cracow, the admission of non-German provinces into the 
confederation, and the invasion of Schleswig ; and we op- 
posed the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France, but 
alone and without efiect. The compact of Vienna was 
gradually set aside and violated in the course of years 
by those who were most interested in maintaining it ; and 
when the Emperor Napoleon III. proposed, in 1863, a 
new congress for the purpose of revising and re-establish- 
ing the balance of i)ower in Europe, under the name of 
an International Council, England refused to be a jiarty 
to the negotiation, and rejected the scheme. Lord Ilusscll 
replied, “ There being no supreme authority in such an 
assembly to enforce the decision of the majority, the con- 
gress would probably separate, leaving many of its mem- 
bers on worse terms with each other than they had been 
before.” This was the last attempt made to bring the 
authority of a congress, representing the collective authority 
of Europe, to bear on questions afl'ecting the general peace;. 
When this point was reached it was apparent that the 
whole theory of the confederated system in Europe had 
become, for a time at least, obsolete ; that the treaties and 
mutual guarantees on which that system rested had lost 
their power ; and that there was no controlling force to 
resist the ambitious or warlike designs of any state capable 
of giving efiect to them.- The Italian campaign of 1859 had 
considerably altered the condition of Southern Europe, and 
weakened Austria. Possibly, Prussia, in withholding her 
assistance at that time from her federal ally, foresaw in tlie 
defeat of Austria an event favourable to her own future 
pretensions. At any rate, for the first time, a war seriously 
affecting the balance of power was begun and ended by 
the two principal belligerents alone, and even the price paid 
by the house of Sardinia for the services of France — the 
cession of Savoy and Nice — was tacitly acquiesced in by 
Europe. Twenty years before, it would have been thought 
impossible that the doctrine of non-intervention should 
have acquired so great an ascendency. 

But the consequences of this novel state of affairs soon 
became manifest in the increasing disintegration of Europe. 
No state could have a greater claim than IJenmark to the 
protection of the princijdes of the balance of power, for, as 
late as 1852, all the great powers bad jdedged themselves 
by treaty to maintain the integrity of her dominions, the 
unity of the monarchy, and the order of succession to the 
crown which was then established. Yet in 1864 the 
German powers proceeded to what was termed a Federal 
Execution against her ; Holstein, Lauenberg, and, eventu- 
ally, Schleswig were torn from her by Pru.ssia, Austria 
acting a subordinate part. England in vain appealed 
by her diplomacy to the terms of the agreement of 1852, 
but France and Russia stood aloof, and the greatest 
injustice the world had witnessed since the partition of 
Poland was consummated. As every event in political 
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life is closely connected, Prussia now proceeded to ally 
herself with the crown of Italy against Austria, and to 
execute her grand design of the overthrow of the Germanic 
Confederation and the expulsion of Austria from that body, 
w^hich had been regarded as the centre of gravity of the 
European system. As long as that body subsisted, war 
was impossible between its respective members, and France 
was incapable of attacking their united forces. The success 
of Prussia in the cam|)aign of 1866 was rapid and complete, 
and Austria ceased to form a part of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. The j)ower of Prussia was further increased by the 
military conventions, which gave her the absolute com- 
mand over the armies of the minor German states. This 
was undoubtedly the severest blow which had yet been 
inflictod on the balance of power in Europe ; and the 
Emperor Napoleon ITT., who had recently given vent to his 
dissatisfaction with the treaties of 1815, now found himself 
confronted by an enemy infinitely more powerful and dan- 
gerous. The results of 8adowa were os fatal to the 
influence and security of Franco as if she herself had lost a 
campaign. The French nation, however, failed to under- 
stand the magnitude of the danger, though they were 
irritated by the a])proach of it. War was, on more than 
one occasion, on the point of breaking out ; and at length 
France plunged into it with a recklessness and incapacity 
only to be equalled by the tremendous calamities that war 
caused her to endure. Again, no third state was drawn by 
political considerations into the conflict. The terms of 
l)eace were settled between the vanquished and the con- 
querors without reference to tlie general interests of other 
nations; and no atUiinpt has been made to place these 
arrangements under the sanction of the public law of 
Europe. Russia took advantage of the agitated condition 
of Western Europe to abrogate, by her own will and 
pleasure, an important stijuilation of the Treaty of Peace 
of 1856, and Europe again submitted to this breach of 
! covenant. 

The general result is that, at the present time, the 
military j)Ower of the German emj>iro far 8urj>as8eH that 
of any other state, and could only be resisted by a gene- 
ral combination of all the rest. The balance of power, 
as it was understood fifty years ago, and down to a more 
recent time, has been totally destroyed ; no alliances can be 
.said to exist between any of the great powers, but each of 
them follows a distinct course of policy, free from any 
engagements to the rest, except on some isolated i>ointB ; 
the minor states can appeal to no certain engagement or 
fixed general principle for protection, except, perhaps, as 
far as the neutrality of Switzerland and Belgium is con- 
cerned ; and for the last two centuries there has not been 
a time at which all confidence in public engagements and 
common principles of international law has been so griev- 
ously shaken. Where the reign of law ends, the reign of 
force begins, and we trace the inevitable consequence of 
this dissolution of legal international ties in the enormous 
augmentation of military establishments, which is the curse 
and the disgrace of the present age. Every state appears 
to feel that its security depends on arming the whole virile 
population, and maintaining in what is called a state of 
peace all the burdens of a complete armament ; indeed, in 
tjie most barbarous ages and the most sanguinary wars there 
were, doubtless, fewer men under arms, and less money 
w^aa spent in arming them, than at the present day. 

We have shown in the preceding observations that we 
do not retain the faith of our forefathers in the balance of 
power. It is impossible to equalise the strength of nations. 
It is impossible to regulate or control the growth and de- 
velopment of their forces, w^hich depend not on territorial 
possessions alone, but on their industry, their credit, their 
natural resources, and their internal institutions. It is 
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impoaflible to weigh their relative power and influence in 
nice or golden scales, nor can we always comj>ei them 
“parcere subjectis et debellare siiperbos.” But the recog- 
nition of certain mutual obligations and principles of 
[Hiblic law is the fundamental condition of civilisation 
itself. Nothing can be more injurious to society than that 
the states of Europe should exist without alliances, without 
mutual confidence, without a common system based on the 
j)rincipl(!S of justice and of j)eacc, the weak living in dread 
of the strong, the strong armed to tlie teeth against each 
other. Wcj trust that before another groat catastrophe 
arises from this state of disguised liostility, a truer balance 
of power may be (istablislied by a return to sounder prin- 
cij)los ; for peaxje can never bo secure unless it is protected 
by thc 5 concurrence of the leading nations of the world, and 
l)y their dctermiriation to opj»ose a combined resistance to 
those who have no ol)ject but their own aggrandisement 
and ainl)ition. (n. n.) 

BALASOIt, n district of British India in the Orissa 
division, under the Lieiitenant-Govornor of Bengal, lies 
between 20 ' an<l 21" N. lat., and in 80" and 87" E. long., 
and is lujunde.d on the N. by tho district of Midnapur ; on 
the 8. by (^attack district, from which it is separated by the 
Baitaranl river ; on the W. by the tributary states of Keiin- 
jliar, Nflgiri, and M<>rl)liatij ; and on tho E. by the Bay of 
BiMigal. Balasor district forms a strij) of alluvial land 
Ikctween the Iiills and the sea, varying from about 9 to 34 
miles in brearltli ; area, 200(5 sq. miles. The hill country 
rises from the waistern boundary line. The district natu- 
rally divides itself into three well-defined tracts — (1.) Tlie 
Salt ^IVact, along the coast ; (2.) The Aralde Tract, or rice 
country ; and (3.) The Submontane Tract, or jungle lands. 
The Salt Tract runs*'tln3 whole way down the coast, and 
forma a desolate strip a few miles broad. Towards the 
beach it rises into sandy ridges, from 50 to 80 feet high, 
slojiing inland, and covered with a vegetation of low scrub 
jungle. Sluggish brackish streams creei> along between 
banks of betid black mud. The sand hills on the verge of 
tlie ocean are carpeted with creepers and the wild convol- 
vulus. Inland, it s|)reads out into ])rairies of coarse long 
grass and s(*rub jungle, which harbour wdld animals in 
plenty ; but throughout this vast region there is scarcely a 
liamlet, and only [latehes of rice cultivation at long inter- 
vals. From any part of the Salt Tract one may see the 
lioiindary of the inner arable part of tho district, fringed 
witli long lines of trees, from wdiicli every morning tho 
villagers drive their cattle out into the saliferous plains to 
graze. 'Ihe Salt ^Iraet is purely alluvial, and a[)pcars to be 
of recent date. Tow’ards the cxnxst the soil lias a distinctly 
saline taste. 

Salt is largely manufactured in this tract by evaporation. 
The following is tho process folhiwed : — At the beginning 
of December the contractor selects his lotrality, about a 
quarter to half a mile from the sea, and engages a class of 
men called cliulhfds^ or lieads of salt gangs. These men 
receive Is. a (;w^t. for wliatover amount of salt they turn 
out. They, in their turn, engage working parties of 
malangi\ wlio are j)aid at the rate of 3d. to bd. a day. 
Tlie ground is first marked out by a shallow trench, and 
the grasses and busluxs are carefully dug up and removed. 

A deep ditch is next dug from the sea, by means of 
which, twice a month, the spring tide.s overflow tho salt- 
field, and fill a number of reservoirs, 4 feet in diameter, 
and 2 or 3 feet deep. A mound of earth is then piled up 
to tho height of 2 feet, and from 3 to 4 in diameter. It is 
next hollowed^ out into the shai»e of a bowl, plastered inside 
with clay, and furnished with a hole at the bottom, covered 
with a layer of grass 6 inches thick. Tlie salt-makers fill 
this bowl with saline earth scrajied off the adjacent land, 
and pour the sea- water on it from tho top. By the end of 
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six hours the water has drained through into a pit at the 
bottom, and runs down a thatched trench towards a reser- 
voir, whence it is transferred to the evaporators. The 
latter consist of from 160 to 200 little unglazed earthenware 
pots, fastened together by stiff tenacious mud, and holding 
two quarts each. The neighbouring plains supply grasses 
for the fuel. Six hours^ boiling completes the process. 
The brine, which consisted in the first place of sea-water 
charged to its maximum power of solution by percolating 
through the bowls of salt earth, subsides into dirty crystals 
at the bottom of the pots. It is then ladled out in spoons 
made of half cocoa-nuts. The whole process is as rude 
and careless as can well be imagined. The total cost 
of manufacture is estimated at 2s. Id. a cwt., which 
with the Government duty of 8s. 8d., makes a total cost of 
10s. 9d 

The Arable Tract lies beyond the salt lands, and embraces 
the chief part of the district. It is a long dead level of rich 
fields, with a soil lighter in colour than that of Bengal or 
Behar ; much more friable, and apt to split up into small 
cubes with a rectangular cleavage. A peculiar feature of 
the Arable Tract is the Pdt»^ literally the Cups, or depressed 
lands near the river banks. They were probably marshes 
that have j)artially silted up by the yearly overflow of the 
streams. These Cup-lands bear the finest crops. As a 
whole, the Arable Tract is a treeless region, except around 
the villages, wliich are encircled by fine maligo, pipal^ 
banyan, and tamarind trees, and intersected *||itli green 
shady lanes of bamboo. A few palmyras, date palms, and 
screw pines (a sort of aloe, whose leaves are armed with 
formidable triple rows of ho#:.-8haped thorns) dot the 
expanse, or run in straight lines between the fields. The 
Submontane Tract is an undulating country with a red soil, 
much broken up into ravines along tho foot of the hills. 
Masses of laterite, buried in hard ferruginous clay, crop up 
os rocks or slabs. At Kopdri, in Kila Ambohatd, about 2 
square miles are almost paved with such slabs, dark red in 
colour, perfectly fiat, and polished like plates of iron. A 
thousand mountain torrents have scooped out for themselves 
pictures(]ue ravines, clothed with an ever-fresh verdure of 
prickly thorns, stunted gnarled shrubs, and here and there 
a noble forest tree. Large tracts are covered with Sdl 
jungle, which nowhere, however, attains to any great 
height. 

Balasor district is watered by six distinct river systems : 1. The 
Subanrekhii, literally the streak of gold, forms the boundary between 
Balasor and Midnapur, llowing in a tortuous southern course, with 
gigantic bends from east to west till it readies the sea in lat. 21® 85' 
N, and long. 87“ 28' E. It is navigable by country craft as high 
as Kalikdpur, about 16 miles from tne mouth, to wnich point tho 
tide also runs. Rice boats of 2 tons’ burden can make their way up 
to the end of the Balasor district, and during tlie rains far into the 
tributary state of Morblmnj. 2. Tlie iutormediate country on tho 
south of tho Subanrekha and the north of the Burdbalang, forms a 
great lino of drainage down from Morbhanj. It is watered by a 
number of small streams, of which the principal are tho Jamird, 
Bans, and Bhairingf. They unite, bifurcate, and ro-unito in the 
wildest confusion, and at length enter tho sea as the Pdnchpdrd, in 
lat. 21® 81' N. and long. 87® 10' E. 8. South of this network of 
rivers is tho Burdbalaug, literally the Old Twister. It rises among 
the Morbhanj hills, in lat. 21“ 24' and long. 86® 36', and after 
receiving tw^o small tributaries, the Gangdhar and Sunai, wriggles 
into tho sea in lat. 21® 28' and long. 87“ 5'. Brigs, sloops, and 
sea-going steamers ciui navigate this river as far as the town of 
Balasor, about 16 miles up its twisting course, but the sand-bar 
across the mouth of tlio river renders the entrance difficult. 4. 
South of tho Burdbalaug, a network of rivers, known as the Jdnikd, 
find their way down the line of drainage from the western Nfigiri 
hills, and enter the sea by many channels. 5. The Kdnsbans, ris- 
ing in Kila Ambohata, runs in a south-easterly direction, at first 
almost parallel with the Nfigiri liills, and receives from them a 
number of nameless drainage streams on its northern bank. At 
Bfr})drd it bifurcates, tho iiortlicrn branch retaining its original 
name, and entering the sea in lat. 21“ 12' 25", long. 86® 52°10". 
The southern branch receives the name of Gammaf, and falls into 
> the sea 6 miles south of the Kdnsbans. This river is navigable only 
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A few miles up, but is celebrated for its sudden floods and the vast 
extent of country which it submerges in the rainy season. 6. The 
Baitarani enters the district at the village of Balipur, and flows for 
about 46 miles in a south-westerly direction till it joins the Dhdnira, 

6 miles from its mouth. The united stream enters the sea under 
the name of the Dhdmrd, in lat. 20"^ 47', long. 87“. The Dhdmia 
is a fine navigable estuary, but, like all the Orissa rivers, it is ren- 
dered perilous by a bar across its mouth. 

Population of Balasor in 1872, 770,232 souls, residing in 3266 
villages, and 138,913 liouscs ; persons per square mile, 378 ; vil- 
lages i)er square mile, 1 *68 ; pei sons per village, 236 ; houses tier 
wjuaro mile, 67 ; persons per house, 6-5. Of the total ix>imlation 
738,896, or 96*9 per cent., wore Hindus ; 18,878, or 2 4 per cent, 
Mahometans; 630, or *1 per ooiit., Christians; 1 Iluddhist ; and 
12,427, or 1*6 per cent., of aboriginal origin. The proportion of 
males to the total district population was 49*2 i»er cent ; nimibcr 
of male adult agriculturists, 150,391, and male adult non -agricul- 
turists, 82,642. Brahmans, Karans, Khanduits, and other castes, 
compose the Hindu population. There are two sottlenients of 
Christian missionaries in the district belonging to the Freewill 
Baptists, from Dover, Now Hampshire, TJ.S. The district contains 
only one town with upwards of 5000 in habitants, viz., Balasor 
itself, with 18,263. Alinost the whole ii|||iulation of the district 
lives by agriculture. Rice forms the staple crop of the district, and 
is divided into 5 great genera^ and 49 principal varieties. Pulses, 
oil -seeds, hemp, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, &c., make up the other 
agricultural products of Balasor. Balasor husbandmen consist of 
two classes, tMni or cultivators, with a right of occujmncy, and 
^Ihif or tenants at will. Roughly sj leaking, one half of the district 
is under tillage, and the other half incapable of cultivation. Exports 
--Grain, sugar, oil-seeds, timber, liides, horns, &c. Imports— 
Native cloths, English piece-goods, &c. Total reveiiuo of the Bala- 
sor distiflt in 1870-71, il02,052, of which £41,408, or 40 per cent., 
was froin^ land ; total expenditure in the same year, £51,620. In 
1872 the police force of the district consisted of 566 ollicers and 
men of the regular police, maintained at a total cost of £8879, 8s. ; 
fl2 ottic^ and men of the munici;)al [lolioc, maintained at a cost of 
£224, lA.; and 2320 men of the village watch, m ain tain od by grunts 
of service lands and by sub|j||it)tioiiS worn villages, which amounted 
to £2745 in 1872 ; total sVlgth of police, 2918 men ; total cost, 
£11,849. Balasor contain^ 1053 schools in 1872, attended by 
11,638 pu|)il8. The Goveimment and aided schools wore 43 in 
nuniher, attended by 1631 pupils, and maintained at a total cost of 
£1559, to which Government contributed £748, 16 h. The climate 
of Balasor greatly varies according to the seasons of the year. The 
hot season lasts from March to June, but is tempered by cool sea 
breezes; from June to September tlie weather is close and oppressive; 
and from October to February the cold season brings tne north- 
easterly winds, with cool mornings and evenings. (W. W. II.) 

Balasor, the principal town and administrative head- 
quarters of the above district, situated on the lliver Bur;i- 
balang, in 21“ 28' 45" N. lat., and 86“ 59' 33" K. long., about 
8 miles from the sea-coast as the crow flies, and 16 by tlie 
river. The English settlement of Balasor, formed in 1612, 
and that of I’ippli in its neighbourhood, seven years earlier, 
became the basis of the future greatness of the British in 
India. The servants of the East India Company here 
fortified themselves in a strong position, and carried on a 
brisk investment in country goods, chiefly cottons and 
muslins. They flourished in spite of the oiipressions of the 
Mahometan governors, and wlien needful asserted their 
claims to respect by arms. In 1688, afiairs having come 
to a crisis, Captain Heath, commander of the Coin|>any’s 
ships, bombarded the town. In the 18th century Balasor 
rapidly declined in importance, on account of a dangerous 
bar which formed across the mouth of the river. At present 
the bar has 12 to 15 feet of water at spring tides, but not 
more than 2 or 3 feet at low water in the dry season. 
Large ships have to anchor outside in the ojien roadstead. 
The town contains a population of 18,263 ; municipal income 
in 1872, £519 ; expenditure, £514 ; rate of taxation, 6|d. 
per head of population. (w. w. H.) 

BALBI, Aorian, one of the most eminent geographers 
of modern times, was born at Venice in 1782. In 1820 
he visited Portugal, and there collected materials for his 
well-known work entitled Fssat Statistiq'm »ur le Hoyaurne 
dt Portugal et d Algarve.^ which was published at Paris in 
1822. This was followed by Fanetes Politiques et Statis- 
ttqves de In Mmarehie PorfugniM^ which contains some 
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curious observations respecting that country under the 
Roman sway, and on the state of literature and the arts. 
In 1826 lie published the first volume of his Atlas Ethno- 
graphique du Globey &c., a work of great erudition, 
embodying the researches of the most distinguished German 
philologists and geographers. In 1832 appeared the Al>reg^, 
dt Ghogmpldt^ whi(‘h added greatly to the author^ reputa- 
tion. This work, in an enlarged form, was translated into 
the principal languages of Europe. Balbi afterwards retired 
to Padua, where he continued to pursue his favourite science 
with unabated ardour. Besides tho.se already mentioned, 
he was tlie author of several other works in the same de- 
partment of science. He died on the 1 4th of March 1 848. 

BALBO, Cesare, an important Italian writer and states- 
man, was born at Turin, November 21, 1789. His father, 
Prospero Balbo, held a liigli position in the Piedmontese 
court, and at the time of Cesare’s birth was syndic of the 
capital. His mother, a member of theAzcglio family, died 
when he was three years old ; and he was brought up in 
the house of his great-grandmother, the countess of Bugino, 
“a noble and proud old lady.^' In 1798 lie joined his 
father at Paris. From 1808 to 1814 Balbo served in 
various ea]>ncitio8 under the Napoleonic empire, helping, at 
Florence and Home, to fix the chains of despotism on liia 
country. Gradually, however, his eyes were opened, and, 
on the fall of Napoleon, ho was ready, in various cajiacities, 
to serve the cause of his country. While liis father was 
apjiointed minister of the interior, ho entered the army, 
and uiKlertook political missions to I Wis and London. On 
the revolution of 1821 ho was forced into exile, and though, 
not long after, he ’vvas allowed to return to Pie<lmont, all 
active service as a statesman was denied liiin. Keluctantly, 
and with frequent endeavours to obtain some apin)intmcnt, 
he gave himself up to literature as the only means left him 
to influence the destiniesof his country. This accounts for 
the fitful ness and incompleteness of so much of his literary 
work, and for the practical, and in many cases temporary, 
element that runs through even his most elaborate produc- 
tions. The great object of his labours w'as to help in 
securing for Italy that indei>endence from foreign control 
which, even more than internal freedom, he regarded as 
the first necessity of national life. Of true Italian unity 
he had no expectation and no desire. A confederation of 
separate states under the supremacy of the Po])e was the 
genuine beau ideal of Balbo, as it was the o.stensible beau 
idikil of Gioberti. ButGioberti, in his Primato, seemed to 
him to neglect the first essential of independence, which ho 
accordingly inculcated in liis Speranze or J/opes of Italy, 
Preparation, both military and moral, alertness, and patience, 
were his constant theme. He did not wish revolution, but 
reform ; and thus he became the leader of a moderate 
party, and the steady opponent not only of de8|>otism but 
of democracy. At last, in 1848, his hoi>e8 were so far 
satisfied by the constitution granted by the king. He was 
appointed a member of tlie commission of electoral law, 
and held a post in the first reformed government. With 
the ministry of Azeglio, which soon after got into power, 
ho continued on friendly terms, and his pen continued the 
active defence of his political principles till his death, on 
the 3d Juno 1853. The most important of his writings are 
historico-political, and derive at once their majesty and 
their weakness from his theocratic theory of Christianity. 
His style is clear and vigorous, and not unfrequently terse 
and epigrammatic. He published Quattro Novelle in 
1829; Storia d Italia in 1830; Vita di DantSy 1839 ; 
Meditaziojii Storicliey 1842-5 ; Le Speranzed Italiay 1843 ; 
Somrnario della Storia d* Italia, * 

BALBOA, Vasco NuSJez be, one of the bravest and 
most successful of the Spanish discoverers of America, was 
born at Xeres de los Caballeros, in Estremadura, about the 
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year 1475. He was by birth a hidalgo^ or gentleman, 
but was in poor circumstances. Little is known of his 
life till the year 1501, when he was one of the company 
of adventurers who followed lloderigo de Bastidas in his 
voyage of discovery to the western seas. He apj>ear8 to 
have settled in Hispaniola, and took to cultivating land in 
the neighbourhood of Salvatierra, but with no great success, 
as his debts soon became oppressive. In 1509 the famous 
Ojeda sailed from San Domingo with an expedition, and 
founded the settlement of San Sebastian. He had left 
orders with Enciso, an adventurous lawyer of the town, to 
fit out two ships and tujnvey jirovisions to the now settle- 
ment. Enciso set sail in 1510, and Balboa, whose debts 
made the town unpleasant to him, managed to accompany 
him, by concealing himself in a cask which was conveyed 
from his farm to the ship as if c(mtaining provisions. The 
oxi)edition, after various adventures, reached San Sebastian 
to find Ojeda goiie and the settlement in ruins. While 
Enciso was uinlecided how to act, Vasco Nunez proposed 
that they should sail for Darien, on the Gulf of Uraba, 
where ho had touched when with Bastidas. His proposal 
was at oiuHi accojjted, and carried out. The new town was 
named Sta Maria do la Antigua del Darien. Bitter quar- 
rels soon broke out among the adventurers, caused chiefly 
by hhiciso j»rohi luting all private interchange for gold with 
the natives. IOikuso was deposed from the office of autho- 
rity which he had assumed, but it was found no easy 
matter to clecjt a successor. Nicuesa, in whose province 
they were, was prof) 08 od by several, and was brought from 
Nombre de Dios by a sliip which had been sent out to 
bring assistamns to him. The inhabitants of Darien, how- 
ever, w'ould not receive liim, and, in their wrath, seized 
him and ]ilaced him, with seventeen companions, in a crazy 
bark with which to find his way back to llis[)aniola. 
The party of Vasco Nunez grew strong ; Enciso was thrown 
into jjrison, and finally sent off to Spain along with Vasco^s 
ally, the alcalde Zamudio. Being thus left in authority, 
Balboa began to make excursions into the surrounding 
country, and by his bravery and conciliatory manners 
gained the friendship of several native chiefs. On one of 
these excursions he hoard for the first time of the great 
ocean that lay on the other side of the mountains, and of 
the wondrous land of gold, afterwards called Peru, Soon 
after his return to Darien he received letters from Zamudio, 
informing him that Enciso had comi)lained to the king, 
and liad obtained a sentence condemning Balboa and 
suminouing him to Spain. In his despair at this message 
Vasco resolved to attempt some great enterprise, the success 
of which he trusted would conciliate his sovereign. On 
the 1st September 1515, he set out with about 190 men, 
well armed, and sailed to Coy bo, where he left half his 
forces to guard the canoes and ships. With the remainder 
ho started on his perilous journey across the isthmus. On 
the 26th September they readied the summit of the range 
of mountains, and the glorious expanse of the Pticific was 
displayed to them. Three days later, they began to 
descend the mountains on the western side, and Vasco, 
arriving at .the soa-shoro, formally took possession of the 
ocean in the name of the Spanish monarch. He remained 
on tlio coast for some time, Iieard again of I’eru, had the 
Pearl Islands |)oiuted out to him, and set out for Darien. 
On the 18th January 1514 lie reached the town, and was 
received with the utmost joy. He at once sent messengers 
to Spain bearing presents, to give an account of his dis- 
coveries ; but, unfortunately, these <lid not arrive till an 
expedition had sailed from Spain, under Don Pedro Arias 
de Avila (goiieraiy called Pedrarias, or Davila), to replace 
Vasco Nuftez, and to take possession of the colony. For 
some time after Pedrarias reached Darien Vasco was in 
great straits, but at length letters came from the king, 
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announcing to him his satisfaction with his exploits, and 
naming him Adelaniado^ or admiral. Pedrarias was pre- 
vailed upon to be reconciled with Vasco, and gave him one of 
his daughters in marriage. Vasco then resolved to accom- 
plish his grand project of exploring the western sea. With 
infinite labour materials for building ships were conveyed 
across the isthmus, and two brigantines were constructed. 
With these the adventurers took possession of the Pearl 
Islands, and, had it not been for the weather, would have 
reached the coast of Peru, This career of discovery was 
stopped by the jealousy of Pedrarias, who feared that 
Balboa would throw off his allegiance, and who enticed 
him to Ada by a crafty message. As soon as ho had him 
in his power, he threw him into prison, had him tried for 
treason, and forced the judge to condemn him to death. 
The sentence, to tlie grief of all the inhabitants, was 
carried into execution on the public square of Ada in 
1517. 

BALBUIGGAN, a seaport of Ireland, in the county of 
DuVdin and parish of Balrothory, 18| miles N.N.E. of the 
capital. The harbour, though dry at low tides, has a depth 
of 14 feet at high-water springs, and affords a good refuge 
from the E. or 8.E. gales. It is formed by a pier 600 feet 
long, with a lighthouse at its extremity, in 53" 37' N. lat., 
6" 12^ W. long. A viaduct of eleven arches crosses the 
harbour. The town has considerable manufactures of 
cottons and hosiery, and is much freijuentod as a watering- 
])Iace in summer. Poimlation in 1871, 2332. 

BALDE, Jakob, a modern Latin poet of considerable 
repute, was born at Ensisheim iu Alsace in 1603, and died 
in 1668. He entered the Society of the Jesuits in 1624, 
and for the greater part of his life acted as court-preacher 
and professor of rhetoric at Munich. His Latin poems 
were very numerous, and those in imitation of Hosaco are 
jiarticularly successful. Although Balde has received some 
attention since Herder translated several of his best pieces, 
and although some of his poems are by no means deficient 
in lightness, grace, and skilful versification, it would be a 
mistake to look n|>on him as a poet of high rank. A col- 
lected edition of his works in 4 vols. was published at 
Cologne in 1 650 ; a more com}>lete edition in 8 vols., at 
Munich, 1729. Extracts have been given by Orelli, 1805, 
1818 ; and some detached poems have been published by 
various editors. 

BALDI, Bernardino, a distinguished mathematician 
and miscellaneous writer, was descended of a noble family 
at Urbino, in which city he was born on the 6th of .Juno 
1533. He })ursued his studies at Padua with extraordi- 
nary zeal and success, and is said to have acquired, during 
the course of his life, no fewer than sixteen languages, 
though according to Tiraboschi, the inscription on his tomb 
limits the number to twelve. The appearance of the plague 
at Padpa obliged him to retire to his native city, whence 
he was, shortly afterwards, called to act as tutor to Fer- 
rante Gonzaga, from whom he received the rich abbey of 
Guastalla. Ho held office as abbot for twenty-five years, 
and then retired to his native town. In 1612 he was 
employed by the duke as his envoy to Venice, where he 
distinguished himself by the congratulatory oration he 
delivered before the Venetian seriate on the election of the 
new doge, Andrea Memino. Baldi died at Urbino 
on the 12th of October 1617. Ho was, perhaps, the most 
universal genius of his age, and is said to have written 
upwards of a hundred different works, the chief part of 
which have remained unpublished. His various works give 
satisfactory evidence of his abilities as a theologian, mathe- 
matician, geographer, antiquary, historian, and poet. The 
Cronica dei Maiematid is an abridgment of a larger work, 
on which he had bestowed twelve years of labour, and 
which was intended to contain the lives of more than two 
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hundred mathematicians. His life has been written by 
Maszuchelli, and others. ^ 

BALDINGER, Ernest Gottfried, a German physician 
of considerable eminence, and the author of a great number 
of medical publications, was born near Erfurt, 13th May 
1738. ^ He studied medicine at Erfurt, Halle, and .Ten^ 
and in 1761 was intrusted with the superintendence of the 
military hospitals connected with the Prussian encampment 
near Torgau. He published, in 1765, a dissertation on 
the diseases of soldiers, which met with so favourable a 
reception that he published an enlarged edition, under the 
title of Treatise on tJie Diseases that prevail in Armies 
Langen^lza, 1774, 8vo. In 1768 he became professor 
of medicine at Jena, whence he removed, in 1773, to 
Gottingen, and in 1785 to Marburg, where he died of 
apoplexy on the 2l3t of January 1804. Among his pupils 
were Akermann, Sommering, and Bluinenbach. Borne 
eighty-four separate treatises are mentioned as having pro- 
ceeded from his pen, in addition to numerous papers scat- 
tered through various collections and journals. 

BALDINUCCI, Filippo, a distinguished Italian writer 
on the history of the arts, was born at Florence about 
1624, and died in 1696. His chief work is entitled Fotizie 
de Professori del Disegno da Cimahue in (juil {dal 1260 
sino al 1670), and was first published, in six vols. 4to, 

1 68 1—1728. The capital defect of this work is the attempt 
to derive all Italian art from the schools of Florence. A 
good edition is that by Ranalli (5 vols. 8vo, Florence, 
1815-47). Baldinucci’s whole works have been published 
in fourteen vols. at Milan, 1808-12. 

BABDOVINETTl, Alessio, was a distinguished painter 
of Florence in the 15th century, whose works have now 
become very scarce. Hogarth takes him as a type of those 
obscure artists to whom the affected amateurs of his time 
were wont to ascribe old paintings — “ Tis a fine piece of 
Alessio Baldovinetti, in his third manner.'' His father, 
Baldovinetti, belonged to a merchant family of good stand- 
ing and fortune. Alessio was born in 1422, and took to 
painting, according to Vasari, against his father's desire. 
His art was distinguished rather for study than for genius. 
It represents completely some of the leading characters of 
the Florentine school in that age. It was an age of diligent 
schooling and experiment, in w’hich art endeavoured to 
master more of the parts and details of nature than she 
had mastered heretofore, and to improve her technical 
means for their representation. Among the parts of nature 
esi)ecially studied in the 1 5th century, were landscape and 
natural history, the jiarticulars of scenery, and the charac- 
ters of birds, beasts, and j)lants. Alessio Baldovinetti sur- 
passed all his contemporaries in attention to these matters. 
In Vasari's words, you see in his paintings rivers, bridges, 
stones, grasses, fruits, roads, fields, cities, castles, arenas, and 
an infinity of suchlike things." From this quality of his art 
it has been guessed, without sufficient cause, that he was 
the pupil of Paolo IJccelli, the first Florentine master who 
devoted himself to such matters. For the rest, this ex- 
treme care and minuteness renders his manner somewhat 
hard. Like many other painters of his time, ho treats 
draperies, hair, and such parts, with a manner that shows 
the influence of the goldsmith, and is more proper to metal 
work than to painting. His principal extant works are a 
nativity in the church of the Annunziati, an altar-jiiece, No. 
24, in the gallery of the Uffizi, and another. No. 2, in the 
gallery of ancient pictures in the Academy of Arts at 
Florence. The great work of his life w^os a series of frescoes 
from the Old Testament in the chapel of the Gianfigliazzi 
family in the church of Sta Trinit^ containing many in- 
teresting contemporary portraits ; but these were destroyed 
about 1760. He also designed a likeness of Dante for the 
cathedral of Florence in 1465. His technical experiments 
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were of the same nature as those made by his contempo- 
raries — Pesellino, Pollaiuolo, and Domenico Veniziano, who 
endeavoured to find out an oil medium at Florence before 
Antonello da Messina had brought to Venice the secrets of 
the Flemish practice, Vasari relates how Alessio thought 
he had made a great discovery with the mixture of yolk of 
egg and heated vemice liquida^ but how tlio w ork so painted 
presently became discoloured. Ho understood mosaic os 
well as painting, and between 1481 and 1484 was engaged 
in repairing ancient mosaics, first in the church of Ban 
Miniato, next in the baj)tistery at Florence. He is said 
to have instructed Dominico Ghirlandaio (see Bigordi) in 
this art. He died on the 29th of August 1499, within 
two years and a half of the completion of his frescoes in 
the Gianfigliazzi chapel. (Vasari, ed. Lemonnier, vol. iv. 
pp. 101-107 ; Crowe and Cavalcasello, Hist, of Painting in 
ItaJg, vol. ii. pp. 372- 381.) (s. c\) 

BALDUINUS, Jacobus, a distinguished professor of 
civil law in the university of Bologna. Ho was by birth 
a Bolognese, and is reputed to have been of a noble family. 
He was a i)upil of Azo, and the master of Odofredus, of 
Ilostiensis, and of Jacobus do Ravanis, the lost of whom 
has the rejnitation of having first applied dialectical forms 
to legal science. His great fame as a jurist camsed him 
to be elected podesth of the city of Genoa, where he was 
intrusted with the reform of the laws of the republic. 
He died at Bologna in 1225, and has left behind him some 
treatises on Procedure, which have the merit of being the 
earliest of their kind. 

BALI) UR, one of the most interesting figures of the 
Scandinavian mythology, was the son of Odin and Frigg. 
His name (from haldi\ the foremost or pre-eminent one) 
denoted his supreme excellence and beauty. In the 
Qylftginning we read that he was so amiable that all loved 
him, so beautiful that a light seemed to shine about him, 
and his face and hair were for ever refulgent. He was tlio 
mildest, wisest, and most eloquent of the yEsir ; and when 
he pronounced a judgment, it was infallible. His dwelling 
was in Brejdablik (far-sight), where nothing imjmre could 
come, and where the most obscure question could bo 
explained. The wonderful legend of his death is first 
dimly recorded in the Voluspa^ the grandest and most 
ancient of Kddaic poems, and more fully in the younger 
Edda. Baldiir was visited by evil dreams, and felt his life 
to be in danger. His mother, Frigg, took oath of all 
things in the world, animal, vegetable, and mineral, that 
they should not slay her son. The gods being then secure, 
found pastime in setting tlie good Baldur in their midst, 
and in shooting or hurling stones at his invulnerable body. 
Then Loki, the evil god, took on him the form of a woman 
and went to Frigg in Fensal. From Frigg he learned that 
of all things in the earth but one could injure 14aldur, and 
that was a little tree westward from Valhal, that was too 
young to take the oath. Thither went Loki and found 
the plant ; it was the mistletoe. He plucked it uis fashioned 
it into an arrow, and wont back to the Aisir. They 
were still in a circle, shooting at Baldur ; and outside the 
ring stood the blind god Hdder, of whom Loki asked 
wherefore he did not shoot. When Hoder had excused 
himself because of his blindness, Loki offered to aim for 
him, and Hdder, shooting the arrow of mistletoe, Baldur 
suddenly fell, pierced and dead. No such misfortune had 
ever yet befallen gods or men ; there was long silence in 
heaven, and then with one accord there broke out a loud 
noise of weeping. The yEsir dared not revenge the deed, 
because the place was holy, but Frigg, rushing into their 
midst, besought them to send one to*Hel to fetch him 
back. Hel promised to let him go if all things in heaven 
and earth were unanimous in wishing it to be so ; but 
when inquiry was made, a creature called Thdkt was found 
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in the cleft of a rock that said, “ Let Hel keep its booty.** 
This was Loki, and so Bald nr came not back to Valhal. 
His death was revenged by his son Vale, who, being only 
one night old, slew lloder ; but Loki fled from tlie revenge 
of the gods. In Baldur was personified the light of the 
.sun ; in his death the (|uencliing of that light in winter. 
In his invulnerable body is expressed the incorporeal 
quality of light ; what alone can w'ound it is mistletoe, the 
symbol of the dei)tli of winter. It is noticeable that the 
Druids, when they cut down this ]»la!it with a golden 
sickle, did so to prevent it from wounding Baldur again. 
According to the Baldur will return, after llagna- 

rdk, to the new heavens and the new earth ; so the sun 
returns in spring to the renovated world. In the later 
versions it was no ordinary season, l)nt the Fimbul winter, 
which no surnnnir follows, whi(;h Baidur’s death prefigured. 
It must not be overlooked that tlie story of Baldur is not 
merely a siin-inytli, but a i)ersonification of that glory, 
|)urity, and innocence of the gods which was believed to 
liave been lost at liis death, thus made the central point of 
the whole drama of thti great Scandinavian mythology. 
Baldur has be(m also considered, in relation to some state- 
ments of 8axo (Irammaticus, to have been a god of peace, 
— peace attaiiKsd through warfare ; this theory has been 
advanced l)y Woinhold with much ingenuity. Several 
my ills have boon cited as ]»aralleling the story of the death 
of Baldur ; those of Adonis and of Persephone may be 
considered as the most plausible. (e, w. g.) 

BALD I IS, an eminent i)rofe8sor of the civil law', and 
also of the canon law, in the university of Perugia. lie 
came of the noble family of the Ubaldi ; and his two 
brothers, Angelus de IJbaldis and Petrus de Ubaldis, were 
almost of e(iual eminence with himself as jurists. lie was 
born in 13*27, and studied civil law under Bartolus at 
Perugia, where he was admitted to the degree of <loctor 
of civil law at the early age of seventeen in 1344. 
Fredoricus IVjtrucius of Siena is said to have been the 
master under whom he studied canon law. Upon liis j)ro- 
inotion to tlie dotJtorate he at once ju’oceodcd to Bologna, 
w4iere lie taught law for tliree years; after wdiich he 
was advanced to a j)rofc.ssorial chair at I’erugia, wliicli he 
occu] lied for thii*ty-t li ree years, lie taught law suVisequently 
at Pisa, at Florence, at Padua, and at Pavia, at a time 
when the schools of law in those universities dis[)Ufced the 
palm w’ith tlie school of Bologna. Baldus has not left 
behiml him any w'orks which Vicar out the great reputation 
which he acquired amongst his contemporaries. This 
cinru instance may be in some respects accounted for by the 
active part which he took in public affairs, and by the fame 
which he ac<]uired by liis consultations, of which five 
volumes have biien published by Dijilovataecius. Baldus 
was the master of Peter Beaufort, the nejihew of Pope 
Clement VI., w4io became himself Pojie under the title of 
Gregory XL, and w'hose immediate successor, Urban VI., 
summoned Baldus to Rome to assist him by his consulta- 
tions against the anti-po])e Clement VII. Cardinal de 
Zabarella and Paulus de Castro were also amongst his 
pupils. His CormnenUiry 07i the Liher Feiulorum is con- 
sidered to be one of the best of his works, which have 
been unfortunately left by him for the most part in an 
incomplete state. 

BALDWIN, Thomas, a celebrated English prelate of the 
12th century, was born of obscure parents at Exeter, where, 
in the early part of his life, he taught a grammar school. 
After this he took orders, and was made archdeacon of 
Exeter ; but he resigned that dignity, and liecamc a Cister- 
cian monk in the* monastery of Ford in Devonshire, of 
which, in a few years, he was made abbot. In the year 
1180 he w'-as consecrated bishop of Worcester. In 1184 
ho was promoted to the see of Canterbury, and by Urban III. 
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was appointed legate for that diocese. He laid the founda- 
tion of a church and monastery in honour of Thomas k 
Becket at Hackington, near Canterbury, for secular priests ; 
hut being opjiosed by the monks of Canterbury and the 
Pope, he was obliged to desist. Baldwin then laid the 
foundation of the archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth. In 
1189 he crowned King Richard I. at Westminster, and 
two years later, after making a pilgrimage through Wales 
to preach the Crusade, followed that prince to the Holy 
Land, where he died at the siege of Ptolemais or St Jean 
d’Acre. Giraldus Cambrensis, who accompanied him in 
an expedition through Wales, says he was of moderate 
liabits and of an extremely mild disposition. He wrote 
various tracts on religious subjects, some of which were 
collected and published by Bertrand Tissier in 1662. 

BALE, John, Bishop of Ossory, in Ireland, was born at 
Cove, near Dunwich in Suffolk, in November 1495. He 
was educated in the monastery of the Carmelites at Norwich, 
and afterwards at Jesus College, Oxford. He belonged at 
first to the Roman Catholic Church, but was converted to 
the Protestant religion by Thomas Lord Wentworth. On 
the death of Lord Cromwell, the favourite of Henry Vlll., 
Avho had protected him from the persecutions of the Romish 
clergy, he was obliged to take refuge in Flanders, where 
ho continued eight years. Soon after the accession of 
Edward VI. lie was recalled ; and being first presented to 
the living of Bishop’s Stocko (Bishopstoke), in Hampshire, 
he was nominated in 1552 to the see of Ossory, in Ireland. 
During his residence there he was remarkably assiduous in 
jiropagating the Protestant doctrines, but with little suc- 
cess, and frequently at the hazard of his life. On the 
accession of Queen Mary the tide of opposition became so 
powerful that, to avoid assassination, he embarked for 
Holland ; and, after various vicissitudes, reached Basel in 
Switzerland, where he continued till the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth. After his return to England he was, in 1560, 
made ])rebendary of Canterbury, whore he died in Novem- 
ber 1563, in the sixty-eiglitli year of his age. Bale is noted 
as being one of the la.st (though not tJi£ last, as has some- 
times been said) of those %vho wrote miracle-plays. Several 
of his are extant, and a list of titles of about twenty is given 
by Collier (ii. 238). They are remarkable for the determi- 
nation they manifest to introduce and inculcate the doctrines 
of tlie Reformed religion. *13 le best of his historical plays, 
Kyiuje JohaTiy has been published by the (vamden Society, 
1838. Of his numerous other works the most noted is his 
collection of British Viiography, entitled Illu^inum Majfrns 
Bntamitcb ScrijyUmmi Catalogmy a Japheto sarictumni 
Noah ft Ho ad An. Ihin. 1559. This work was first pub- 
lished in quarto in 1548, and afterwards, with various 
additions, in folio, in 1557-59. Although slightly inaccu- 
rate, it is still a work of great value for the minute notices 
it gives of writers, concerning whom little is otherwise 
known. A selection from his works was published in 
1849 by the Parker Society, containing the Examinations 
of Cobham, Tliorjie, and Anne Askew, and the Image 
of the two Churches. Bale’s style is frequently coarse 
and violent, and his truthfulness has been sometimes chal- 
lenged. 

BALEARIC ISLANDS, a remarkable group in the 
western part of the Mediterranean Sea, lying to the S. and 
E. of Spain, between 38'" 40’ and 40‘’ 5’ N. lat., and between 
I'’ and 5" E. long. The name, as now employed, includes 
not only the ancient Insuloi Baleares {Major and Minor\ 
but also the Pityusoe or Pine Islands, as the two more 
western were called. The origin of the name Baleares is a 
mere matter of conjecture, and the reader may choose any of 
the derivations usually offered with about an equal chance 
of not being right. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
the modern Majorca (or, in Spanish, Mallorca) and Minorca 
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(in Spanish, Menorca) are obtained from the Latin Major of, probably, Carthaginian origin. The Ophima of the 
and Mirior, through the Byzantine forma Mato/atica and Greeks (Coluhraria of the Romans) is now known as 
Mti/optKa ; while Iviza is plainly the older Ebusus, a name Formentera. 



Sketch ‘Map of the Balearic Islands. 


Majorca. Majorca is the largest island of the group, having an and the old pine woods have in many places given place to 
area of 1430 square miles. Its shape is that of a trape- the olive, the vine, and the almond tree, to fields of wheat 
zoid, with the angles directed to the cardinal points ; and and llax, or to orchards of figs and oranges. For the lafet- 
its diagonal, from Cape Grozer in the W. to Cape Pera in mentioned fruits the valley of Soller is one of the most 
the E., is about sixty miles. On the N.W. the coast is important districts, the produce being largely transmitted 
highly preci})itous, but on the other sides it is low and to France, and realising about £25,000 per annum. The 
sloping. On the N.E. there are several considerable bays, oil harvest is very considerable, and Inca is the centre of 
of which the chief are those of Alcudia and Pollenza ; the oil district. The wines are light but excellent, especi- 
while on the S. W. is the still more important bay of Palma, ally the Muscadel and Montona. The agricultural methods 
No fewer than twelve ports or harbours are enumerated of the islands are still somewliat primitive, but the intro- 
round the island, of which may be mentioned Andraix, duction of machinery indicates improvement, as well as the 
Soller, and Porto Colom. In the N.W. Majorca is traversed drainage, by an English company, of a marsh and lake, 
by a chain of mountains running parallel with the coast, and 8000 acres in extent, near the town of Alcudia. During 
attaining its highest elevation in Silla de Torillas, 4600 feet the summer there is often great scarcity of water ; but, 
above the sea. Towards the south and east the surface is according to a system handed down by the Moors, the 
comparatively level, though broken by isolated i)eaks of con- rains of autumn and winter are collected in enormous 
fiiderable height. The northern mountains afford great reservoirs, which contain sufficient water to last through 
protection to the rest of the island from the violent gales to the dry season ; and on the payment of a certain rate, 
which it is exposed, and render the climate remarkably mild each landholder in turn has his fields flooded at certain 
and pleasant, while the heats of summer are tempered by intervals. Mules are used in the agriculture and traflSc of 
the sea-breezes. The scenery of Majorca is varied and the island. The cattle are small, but the sheep are large 
beautiful, with all the picturesqueness of outline that usually and well fleeced. Pigs are largely reared, and exported 
belongs to a limestone formation. Some of the valleys, to Barcelona. There is abundance of poultry and of small 
such as those of Valdemoza and Soller, with their luxuriant game. A good deal of brandy is made and exported, 
vegetation, arc delightful resorts. There are quarries of Excellent woollen and linen cloths are woven. The silk- 
marble, of various grains and colours — those of Santagny, worm is reared, and its produce manufactured ; and canvas, 
in the partido of Manacor, being especially celebrated; rope, and cord are largely made, from both native and 
while lead, iron, and cinnabar have also been obtained, foreign materials. The average value of the imports of 
Coal of a jet-like character is found at Benisalem, where the island is £550,000, and the exports amount to rather 
works were commenced in 1 836, at Selva, where it has been more. The roads are excellent, the four principal being 
mined since 1851, near Santa Maria, and elsewhere. It is those from Alcudia, Manacor, Soller, and Andraix to the 
used in the industrial establishments of Palma, and in the capital. A railway is in course of construction from Palma 
manufacture of lime, plaster, and bricks, in the neighbour- by Inca to Alcudia, and the stock is all held by Mallorquins. 
hood of the mines, — a considerable quantity being also A telegraphic lino passes from Palmai to Valcenia, and 
exported to Barcelona. The inhabitants are principally there is regular steam communication with Barcelona and 
devoted to agriculture, and most of the arable land of the Alicante. A Majorcan bank has been established, and 
islands is under cultivation. Tlio mountains are terraced ; credit association for the development of the resources of 
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tlio island. The people are industrious and hospitable, 
and pique themselves on their loyalty and orthodoxy. 
They are often but poorly educated, and their superstition 
is great ; crime, however, is rare. Vaccination is common 
throughout the island, except in the cities,*— the women 
often performing the operation themselves when medical 
assistance, cannot be got. Castilian is spoken by the 
upper and commercial classes ; the lower and agricultural 
employ a dialect resembling that of the Catalans, with 
whom, also, their general ai)pearanco and manners connect 
them. Besides the towns already mentioned, Lluchmayor 
end Campos are places of considerable size ; and the castle 
of Belboz near Palma, which was the former residence of 
the kings, is worthy of notice. Population of the island, 
204,000. 

Idinorca. Minorca, the second of the group in size, is situated 27 
miles K.N.lil. of Majorca. It has an area of 260 square 
miles, and extends about 35 miles in length. The coast 
is deeply indented, esi>ecially on the north, with numerous 

creeks and bays, that of Port Mahon being one of the 

finest in the Mediterranean, if not the best of them all, as 
the coui)let of Andrea Doria quaintly puts it— - 

".Tunio, Julio, Agosto, y puorto Maliori 
IjOs niojoros j)uertos del Meditorranoo hoti 

^Munc, July, August, and Port Mahon are the best har- 
bours of the Mediteri’anean.’^ The ports Addaya, Fornelle, 
Oiudadela, and Nitja may also be mentioned. The surface 
of the island is uneven, flat in the south and rising 
irregularly tow’ards the centre, where the mountain El 
^J’oro — probably so called from the Arabic Tor, a height, 
though the natives have a legend of a toro or bull — has an 
altitude of 5250 feet. Owing to want of shelter from 
mountains, the climate is not so equable as that of Majorca, 
and the island is exj)osed in autumn and winter to the 
violence of the north winds. The soil of the island is of 
very unequal quality; that of the higher districts being 
light, fine, and fertile, and [jroducing regular harvests 
without much labour or cultivation, wdiile that of the 
plains is chalky, scanty, and alike unfit for pasture and the 
j Jough. Some of the valleys have a good alluvial soil ; 
and where the hills have been terraced, they are cultivated 
to the summit. The wheat and barley raised in the island 
are sometimes sufficient for home consumption ; there is 
rarely a surj)lu8. The Jfedi/samru cormariuniy or zulla, as 
it is called by the Spaniards, is largely cultivated for 
fodder. Wine, oil, potatoes, legumes, hemp, and flax are 
produced in moderate quantities; fruit of all kinds, 
including melons, pomegran&tes, figs, and almonds, is 
abundant. The moniatp, or sweet potato, is grown and 
exported to Algeria. The caper ])lant is common through- 
out the island, growingon ruined walls. Horned cattle, sheep, 
goats, &c., are reared, and the island abounds with small 
game. Stone of various kinds is plentiful ; a soft stone, easily 
quarried, and acquiring hardness by exposure, is used for 
building. In the district of Mercadal and in Mount Santa 
Agueda are found marbles and porphyries superior to those 
of Italy, and lime and slate arc also abundant. Lead, 
copper, and iron might bo worked were it not for the 
scarcity of fuel. There are manufactures of the wool, 
hemp, and flax of the island ; and formerly there was a 
good deal of boat-building ; but, with the exception of 
agriculture, all branches of industry are comparatively 
neglected. The principal ex})orts are wheat, cattle, cotton- 
stufth, and shoes. An excellent road, constructed in 1713-15 
by Brigadier Kane, to whose memory a monument was 
erected at the first f nilestone, runs through the island from 
S.E. to N.W., and connects Port Mahon with Ciudadela, 
passing by Alayor, Mercadal, and Ferrerias. Ciudadela, 
which was the capital of the island till Mahon was raised 


I to that position by the English during their occupancy of 
the island, still possesses considerable remains of its former 
importance. Population of the island, 39,000. 

Ivi 9 a, Iviza, or, in Spanish, Ibiza, the Ebwm of the Ivija 
ancients, lies 50 miles S.W. of Majorca, and about 60 from 
Cape San Martin on the coast of Spain, between 38“ 60' and 
39“ 8' N. lat., and between 1“ 14' and 1“ 38' R long. 

Its greatest length from N.E. to S.W, is about 26 miles, 
and its greatest breadth about 13. Tlie coast is indented 
by numerous small bays, the principal of which are those 
of San Antonio on the N.W., and of Iviza on the S.R 
coast. Of all tlie Balearic group, Iviza is the moat varied 
in its scenery and the most fruitful. The hilly parts are 
richly wooded. It was on one of the summits called 
Campsey that one of the stations in the celebrated measure- 
ment of an arc of the meridian was placed. The climate is 
for the most part mild and agreeable, though the hot winds 
from the African coast are sometimes troublesome. Oil, 
corn, and fruits (of which the most important are the 
common fig, the prickly pear, the almond, and the carob- 
bean) are the principal productions of the island ; but the 
inhabitants are rather indolent, and their modes of culture 
are very primitive. Hemp and flax are also grown. There 
are numerous salt-pans along the coast, which were formerly 
worked by the Spanish Government, but are now in the 
hands of a joint-stock company. Carob-beans, almonds, 
charcoal, and lead arc the other articles of export, to which 
may be added stockings of native manufacture. The imports 
are rice, flour, and sugar, woollen goods, and cotton. The 
capital of the island, and, indeed, the only town of much 
importance, — for the population is remarkably scattered, — 
is Iviza or La Ciudad, a fortified town on the S.E. coast, con- 
sisting of a lower and upper portion, and possessing a good 
harbour. The population of the island is about 21,000, of 
whom 6500 are resident in the capital. 

South of Iviza lies the smaller and more irregular island Fonnen- 
of Formentera, whidi is said to derive its name from the 
production of wheat. It is situated between 1“ 22' and 
1” 37' E. long. With Iviza it agrees both in general 
appearance and in the character of its productions, but it is 
altogether destitute of streams. Goats and sheep are found 
in the mountains, and the coasts arc greatly frequented by 
flamingoes. The last station in the measurement of the 
arc of the meridian was in this island. 

There are several smaller islands in the Balearic group. Smaller 
such os Cabrera, or Goat Island, and Conejera, or Babbit wlanda. 
Island, south of Majorca, but none of them are of any size 
or importance excejit Cabrera, which is full of caverns, and 
is used as a place of banishment. In 1808 it wus the 
scene of a deed of gross barbarity — a large number of 
Frenchmen being landed on the island, and almost allowed 
to perish for want of food. 

Of the origin of tho early inhabitants of the Balearic Islands History 
nothing is certainly known, though Greek and Koman writers refer 
to Bceotian and Rhodian settlements. Acc^ording to general tradi- 
tion the natives, from whatever quarter derived, were a strange and 
savage people till they received some tincture of civilisation from 
the Carthaginians, who early took possession of the islands, and 
built themselves cities on their coasts. Of these cities, Mahon, the 
most important, still retains the name which it derived from 
the family of Mago. About tweiity-tlireo years after the destruc- 
tion of Carthage the Romans accused tho ]»eople of the islands of 
piracy, and sent against them Q. Ceecilius Metellus, who soon 
reduced them to obedience, settled amongst them 3000 Roman and 
Spanish colonists, founded the cities of Palma and Pollentia, and 
introduced tho cultivation of the olive. Besides valuable contin- 
gents of tho celebrated Balearic slingers the Romans derived from 
their now conquest mules (from Minorca), edible snails, sinopCy and 
pitch. Of their occupation numerous traces still exist, — the most 
remarkable being tho aqueduct at Pollentia. 

In 423 A. i). the islancls wore taken possession of by the Sandals, 
and in 798 by the Moors. They became a separate Moorish king- 
dom in 1009, which, becoming extremely obnoxious for piracy, was 
the object of a crusade directed against it by Pope Pascal iL, in 
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which the Catalaue took the lead. This expedition was frustrated 
at the time, but was resumed by Don Jaime, king of Aragon, and 
the Moors ex|)elled in 1232. During their occupation the island 
was populous and productive, and an active commerce was carried 
on with Spain and Africa. Don Jaime conferred the sovereignty of 
the isles on his third son, under whom and his successors they 
formed an independent kingdom up to 1349, from which time their 
history merges in that of Spain. In 1521 an insuirection of the 
peasantry against the nobility, whom they massacred, took place in 
Majorca, and was not suppressed without much bloodshed. In 
the war of the Spanish Succession all the islands declared for 
Charles ; the duke of Anjou had no footing anywhere save in the 
citadel of Mahon. Minorca was reduced by Count Villars in 1707 ; 
but it was not till June 1715 that Majorca was subjugated, and 
meanwhile Port Mahon was captured by the English under General 
Stanhope in 1708. In 17 18 the island was secured to them by the peace 
of Utrecht ; but in 1756 it was invaded by a force of 12,000 French, 
who, after defeating the unfortunate Admiral Byng, captured Port 
Mahon. Restored to England in 1769 by the peace of Versailles 
the island remained in our possession till 1782, wnon it was retaken 
by the Hpaniards. Again seized by the English in 1798, it was finally 
coded to Spain by the peace of Amiens in 1803. When the French 
invaded Spain in 1 808, the Mallorquins did not remain indifferent ; 
the governor, D. Juan Miguel de Vives, announced, amid universal 
acclamation, his resolution to adhere to Ferdinand VII. At first the 
Junta would take no active part in the war, retaining the corps of 
volunteers that were formed for the defence of the island ; but find- 
ingitquite secure, they transferred a succession of them to the Penin- 
sula to reinforce the allies. Such was the animosity excited against 
the French when their excesses were known to the Mallorquins, that 
some of the French prisoners, conducted thither in 1810, had to be 
transferred with all speed to the island of Cabrera, a transference 
which was not effected before some of them had been killed. 

Armstrong’s Hist, of Minorca^ 1756 ; Dameto’s Mist, del reyno 
BaleariGO o de Mallorca ; Hist, of Balearic Islands^ London, 1716 ; 
Vincente Mut’s Historia ; Cloghorn’s Diseases of Minorca^ 1751 ; 
Werusdorf, Antiquitates Balearimv ; Clayton’s Sunny Soutlif 1869 ; 
George Sand, in llevue des Deux Mo7ides, 1841 ; D’Hermilly, Hist, du 
Moyaurne de Minorquey Maostricht, 1777 ; ** Balearic Islands,” in 
Bates’s Illustrated Tra'ceUyVoi. i. ; Die Balearen in Wort U7\d Bild 
geschilderty Leipsic, 1871 ; “ Klima der Balearen” in the Zeit. der 
Ocsterr, Gesell, fur MeteorologiCy 1874 ; Juan Ramis, Antiyuedadrs 
Celticas de la Isla de Mcnorcay Mahon, 1818 ; Pauli, ** Kin Monat 
auf don Balearen ” in Das Anslandy 1873 ; Arago, De ma jeunessCy 
(EuvreSy vol. i. ; Biot) Jiecueil d* Observations gMdS'iques, Ac., 1821. 

BALES, Peter, a famous caligrapliist, and one of the 
first inventors of short-hand writing. He was born in 
1547, and is described by Anthony Wood as a “moat 
dexterous person in his profession, to the great wonder of 
scholars and others.’* We are also informed that “he 
spent several years in sciences among Oxonians, particularly, 
as it seems, in Gloucester Hall ; but that study, which he 
used for a diversion only, proved at length an employment 
of profit.” He is mentioned for his skill in micrography in 
Holliiigshed’s Chronicley anno 1575. “Hadrian Junius,” 
says Evelyn, “speaking as a miracle of somebody who 
wrote the Apostles’ Creed and the beginning of St John’s 
Gospel within the compass of a farthing : what would ho 
have said of our famous Peter Bales, who, in the year 
1575, wrote the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, Decalogue, with 
two short prayers in Latin, his own name, motto, day of 
the month, year of the Lord, and reign of the queen, to 
whom ho presented it at Hampton Court, all of it written 
within the circle of a single penny, inchasal in a ring and 
borders of gold, and covered with a crystal so accurately 
wrought as to be very plainly legible ; to the great admira- 
tion of her majesty, the whole privy council, and several 
ambassadors then at court T’ Bales was likewise very 
dexterous in imitating handwritings, and about 1576 was 
employed by Secretary Walsingham in certain political 
manoeuvres. We find him at the head of a school near the 
Old Bailey, London, in 1590, in which year he published 
his Writing Schoolmaster y in three Parts, In 1595 he had 
a great trial of skill with one Daniel Johnson, for a golden 
pen of £20 value, and won it ; and a contemporary author 
further relates that he had also the arms of caligraphy 
given him, which are azure, a pen or. Bales died about the 
year 1610. 
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BALFE, Michael William, was born, in 1808, at 
Limerick in Ireland. His musical gifts became apparent 
at an early age. The only instruction he received was 
from his father, and a musician of the name of Horn ; and 
it seems to have been limited to a superficial training of 
the voice, and to some lessons on the pianoforte. At one 
time Balfe also practised the violin, and was even bold 
enough to play in public one of Viotti’a concertos, but, 
seemingly, without much success. He never seems to have 
studied systematically the fundamental principles of his 
art, and this want of rudimentary training has left the 
stamp of imperfection on all his works. Being in pos- 
session of a small but pleasant barytone voice, he chose 
the career of an operatic singer, and made his dldmi 
in Der FreisrhutZy at Drury Lane, at the early ago of six- 
teen. The following year he was taken to Home by a 
wealthy family. In Italy he wrote his first dramatic work, 
a ballot, PerousCy first performed at the Scala theatre, 
Milan, in 1826. In the later part of the same year he 
appeared as Figaro in Rossini’s Barhierey at the Italian 
Opera in I^aris, at that time the scene of the unequalled 
vocal feats of such singers as Son tag, Malibran, Lablaclu', 
and others. Balfe’s voice and training were little adapted 
to compete with such artists ; he soon returned to Italy, 
where, during the next nine years, he remained singing at 
various theatres, and composing a numlier of operas, now 
utterly and justly forgotten. During thi.s time he married 
the prima donna, Mdlle. Luisa Koser, a lady of German 
birth, for whom one of his operas was written. He even 
made bold to disfigure, by interpolated music of his own, 
the works of Rossini, Donizetti, and other masters of estab- 
lished reputation. F^tis says tliat the public indignation, 
roused by an attempt at “ imi)roving ” in this manner the 
o])era Tl Crociato by Meyerbeer, compelled Balfe to throw 
up his engagement at the theatre La Fenice in Venice. Ho 
returned to England, where, in 1835, his Siege of Eoehelle 
was produced, and rapturously received at Drury Lane. 
Encouraged by his success, he produced a series of ojieras 
which for some time made him the most popular composer 
of the day. Amongst the works written for London we 
mention Amelia, or the Love-test (1838) ; Falstaff (with the 
incomparable Lablache as Sir John) ; Keolanthe ; and the 
Bohemian Girl (1844). The last-mentioned work is 
generally considered to be his chef dH oeuvre ; it carried its 
composer’s name to Germany, where it was performed with 
considerable success at various theatres. Balfe in the 
meantime also wrote several operas for the Op6ra Comique 
and Grand Op6ra in I’aris, of which wo may mention 
those called Le Puits V Amour , Les guatre Fils Aymon, 
and UHoile de Seville, After a short period of success his 
})opularity began to decline, and at the time of his death 
in 1870, most of his music had become antiquated. A 
posthumous work of his, The TalumaUy the libretto of 
which is taken from Walter Scott’s novel, was performed 
at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, in 1874, with consider- 
able success. The chief charm of his works consists in a 
certain easy, not to say trivial, melodiousness, such as may 
be readily accounted for by the composer’s Irish nationality 
without the addition of individual genius of a higher kind. 
He had also a certain instinct for brilliant orchestration, 
and for the coarser effects of operatic writing. Musical 
knowledge of a higher kind he never possessed, nor did ho 
supply this want by the natural impulses of a truly refined 
nature. “ To speak of Balfe as an artist is either to misuse 
the word or to permit its meaning to depend on temporary 
success, no matter how acquired.” Such is the stern but 
not unjust verdict of the late Mr H. F? diorley, whose 
opinion of the detrimental effect of Balfe’s success “on 
the chances of establishing a real national opera” also 
appears to be correct. Balfe’s claim to particular notice rests, 
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indeed, less on the intrinsic merits of his works than 
on their undoubted success ; and, njost of all, on the 
fact of his being one of the few composers of British birth 
whose names are known beyond the limits of their own 
country. (f. h.) 

BALFOUR, Sir James, of Pittendreich, at one time 
lord president of the Supreme Court in Scotland, an active 
and unscrupulous politician during the stormy period of the 
reign of Mary. He was originally educated for the church, 
and adopted the princiides of the Reformers. With Knox 
and others he was condemned to the galleys on account 
of the part he hod taken in the murder of Beaton, but 
after their release he abjured IVotestantism, and speedily 
acquired great favour with the court, obtaining some con- 
siderable legal dignities. He was deeply implicated in the 
murder of Darnley, and drew uji the bond which was signed 
by all the conspirators. As some reward for his services, 
he was made, by Mary, governor of Edinburgh Castle, a 
position in which he had a good opportunity for the 
exercise of liis great talents for treachery. He yielded the 
castle to Murray on conditions favourable to himself alone, 
and tlicn threw in his lot with the regent^s party, by 
whose favour he secured tlie post of lord president. During 
the next few years he changed liis political views more than 
once, but managed to keep in safety, though for a time 
he deemed it ])rudent to withdraw to France. On the 
accession of James ho returned ; and, after having had once 
to flee from Morton, now his deadly enemy, he brought 
about the destruction of that nobleman by producing the 
bond bearing ui)on Darnley’s murder. lie died not long 
after in 1583. The collection of statutes entitled the 
l*ravti('k» is generally ascribed to him ; but it is not known 
how much of the book belongs to him and how much to Sir 
John Skene, liis colleague in the task of arranging them. 

BAIjFCUR, Sir Jamks, Bart., of Deninylne and 
Kinnaird, an omiueut annalist and anti(|uary, was born 
al)out 1000. He received a good education, travelled for 
some time on the Continent, and then devoted his attention 
almost entirely to the study of the history and antiquities 
(*f his country. He Wiis well ac(piainted with Sir Win. 
Sugar and with Dugdale, to whoso iMoruisticon ho contri- 
buted. He was knighted by Charles I. in 1030, was made 
lyon king-ttt arms in the same year, and in 1633 received 
the baronetcy of Kinnaird. He w'as removed from his 
oflice of king-at-arms by Cromwell, and died in 1657. 
Some of his works, which are very numerous, are preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library at bMinburgh, together with his 

corresiKindence, -from which rich collection Mr Haig 

published ]ialfour\'i Aimalcs of Scotland from the zeire 
1057-1603, in 4 vols. 8vo (1824-25). ‘ See Sibbald, 
Memoria IkUfouriana, 1699 . 

BALFOlJil, lUiUKRT, a learned Scotchman, born about 
the year 1550, who was for many years princijial of the 
Guienne College at Bordeaux, flis principal work is his 
Gomimniary on the Lorjic and Ethics of Arutotle (Burdig. 
1616-20, 2 tom. 4 to), which is described by Dr Irving {Lives 
of the Scottish WHters) as uniting vigour of intellect with 
great extent and variety of learning. Balfour was one of 
the scholars who in the Middle Ages contributed to spread 
abroad over the Continent the fame of the perfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum, 

BALFROOSH, or BAiiKURdsn, a large commercial town 
of Persia, province of Mazanderan, on the River Bhawal, 
which is here crossed by a bridge of nine arches, about 
twelve miles distant from the soutliern shore of the Caspian 
Sea, where the small town of Meshed-i-Sir serves as a kind 
of port. Built iiPa low and swampy, though fertile country, 
and approached by deej) and almost imi^assable roads, it 
would not seem at all favourably situated for the scat of 
an extensive inland trade. It is, however, peopled entirely 
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by merchants, mechanics, and their dependants, and is 
wholly indebted for its present size and importance to its 
commercial prosperity. The principal articles of its trade 
are rice, silk, and cotton. The town is of a very peculiar 
structure and aspect. It is placed in the midst of a forest 
of tall trees, by which the buildings are so separated from 
one another, and so concealed, that, except in the bazaars, 
it has no appearance of a populous town. The streets are 
broad and neat, though generally unpaved ; and they are 
kept in good order. No ruins are to be seen, as in other 
Persian towns ; the houses are comfortable, iii good repair, 
roofed with tiles, and enclosed by substantial walla. There 
are no public buildings of any importance. The only 
places of interest arc the bazaars, which extend fully a mile 
in length, and consist of substantially-built ranges of shops, 
covered with a roof of wood and tiles, and well stored with 
commodities. There are about ten principal caravansaries, 
and from twenty to thirty medresses or colleges, the place 
being as much celebrated for learning as for commerce. 
At the time of Fraser’s visit (1822) it was said to contain 
200,000 inhabitants, but this was probably an exaggera- 
tion. Since that time its po])ulation has undergone various 
liuctuations, and is now estimated at 125,000. Long. 
52“ 42' E., lat. 36“ 37' N. 

15ALGUY, John, an eminent English theologian and 
moral philosopher, was born at Sheffield on August 12, 
1686. He received his early education partly under his 
father, and partly under Mr Daubuz, his father’s successor, 
in the grammar-school of that town. He entered St J ohn’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1702, graduated Bachelor of Arts 
in 1706, was ordained to the ministry in 1710, and soon 
after obtained the small living of Lamesly and Tanfield 
in the county of Durham. He married in 1715. It was 
the year in wJiicli Bishop Hoadley preached that famous 
sermon on The Kingdom of Christ, wmich gave rise to the 
long, wearisome, and confused theological war known as 
the “ Bangorian controversy ; ” and Balguy, under the 7iom 
de plume of Silvius, began his career of authorship by 
taking the side of Hoadley in this controversy against 
some of his High Church opi>onent8. In 1726 he published 
A Letter to a Deist concerninff the Beauty ami Excellenry of 
Moral Virtue^ and the support ami improvement which it 
receives from the Christian Religion^ chiefly designed to 
show that, while a love of virtue for its own sake is the 
highest principle of morality, religious rewards and punish- 
ments are most valuable, and in some cases absolutely 
indispensable, as sanctions of conduct. He supposed that 
a contrary opinion had been maintained by Lord Shaftesbury 
in his Inquiry concerning Virtue ; but an examination of 
that essay will prove him to have in this respect done 
Shaftesbury injustice. In 1728 ho was made a j)rcbend of 
Salisbury by his friend. Bishop Hoadley. He published 
in the same year the first part of a tractate entitled The 
Foundation of Moral Goodness, and in the following year a 
second part, “ illustrating and enforcing the principles con- 
tained in the former.” The aim of the work is twofold — 
to refute the theory of Hutcheson regarding the basis of 
rectitude, and to establish the theory of Clarke. His 
objections to Hutcheson’s theory are, — (1.) That it 
represents virtue as arbitrary and insecure by making it 
depend on two instincts, benevolent affection and the moral 
sense; (2.) That if true, brutes, since they have kind 
instincts or affections, must have some degree of virtue ; 
(3.) That if such affections constitute virtue, the virtue 
must bo the greater in proportion as the affections are 
stronger, contrary to the notion of virtue, which is the 
control of the affections ; and (4.) That virtue is degraded 
by being made a result of instincts instead of being 
represented as the highest part of our nature. Clarke’s 
fundamental ethical principle, that virtue is conformity to 
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n^Q,-— the ^ing aeooyiding to fitnesses which arise out 
of the eternal and immutable relations of agentstoobjects,— 
is the central and guiding thought in Balguy’s moral 
st)eculationSy and even the source of what is most distinctive 
in his theology. His exposition of it is characterised by 
insight into its significance, and by ingenuity in disposing 
of the objections which had been urged against it. In 1729 
he became vicar of Northallerton, in the county of York. 
His next work was an essay on Divine Rectitude ; or, a 
Brief Inquiry concerning the Moral Perfections of the Deity, 
particularly in respect of Creation and Providence. It is an 
attempt to show that the same moral principle which ought 
to direct human life may be perceived to underlie the works 
and ways of God : goodness in the Deity not being a mere 
disposition to benevolence, but a regard to an order, beauty, 
and harmony, which are not merely relative to our faculties 
and capacities, but real and absolute; claiming for their own 
sakes the reverence of all intelligent beings, and alone 
answering to the perfection of the divine ideas. It is only, 
Balguy thinks, when the divine rectitude is thus viewed 
as aiming at order no less than at happiness, as acting 
according to the true reasons of things no less than from 
the affection of benevolence, that such facts as the gift of 
freedom to man, the introduction and infliction of natural 
evil, the inequalities of human fortune, the sufferings of the 
righteous, and the prosperity of the wicked, can be satis- 
factorily explained. There followed A Second Letter to a 
Deist, concerning a late hook entitled “ Christianity as old as 
the Creation,** more particularly that chapter which relates 
to Dr Clarjke. Here Balguy argues that Tindal had falsely 
inferred revelation to be superfluous from the perfection of 
the law of nature and the ability of reason to discover that 
law. He grants that the law of nature is perfect and 
unchangeable, and that men can know whatever it is their 
duty to do, but maintains that the light of reason may have, 
and has had, added to it by revelation knowledge of great 
interest and value. This, he holds, is all that Clarke had 
maintained, and Tindal had failed to show that he had 
fallen into any self-contradictions. The same leading 
thoughts which we find in the tracts just mentioned meet 
us again in The Law of Truth, or the Obligations of Reason 
essential to all Religion. In this essay it is contended, — 
(1.) That reason binds or obliges, in the strictest sense of 
the word, all moral agents ; (2.) That, considering men in 
their intellectual and moral capacity, the obligations of 
religion are entirely founded on the obligations of reason ; 
and (3.) That on this ground, religion, whether natural or 
revealed, stands very firm and secure. Balguy collected 
these tracts and published them in a single volume in 1734, 
the Letter to a Deist and the Foundation of Moral Goodness 
having previously passed through three editions. In 1741 
he published an Essay on Redemption, containing somewhat 
peculiar views, lledemption as taught in Scripture means, 
according to him, “ the deliverance or release of mankind 
from the power and punishment of sin, by the meritorious 
sufferings of Jesus Christ,’’ but involves no translation of 
guilt, substitution of persons, or vicarious punishment. 
Freed from these ideas, which have arisen from interpreting 
literally expressions which are properly figurative, the 
doctrine, he argues, satisfies deep and urgent human wants, 
and is in perfect consistence and agreement with reason 
and rectitude. His last publication was a volume of 
sermons, pervaded by good sense and good feeling, and 
clear, natural, and direct in style, but bearing few traces of 
the influence of the most distinctive and potent Christian 
motives. He died at Harrowgate, September 21, 1748. 
A second volume of sermons appeared shortly afterwards. 
The edition of his sermons most commonly met with is the 
3d, in 2 vols., published in 1760. The notice of his life in 
the Biographia Britannica was written by his son. See 
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8^ Hunt’s Religitms Thought in England, voL in 362-4*, 
464-6, iii. 87-9. Mr Hunt erroneously represents 
Shaftesbury and not Hutcheson as the philosopher assailed 
in the Foundatio^i of Moral Goodness, (r. f.) 

BALI, or Little Java, one of the Sunda Islands, in 
the Eastern Seas, separated from Java by the straits of the 
same name, which are a mile and a half wide. It is 75 
miles in length ; its greatest breadth is 50 miles. A chain 
of mountains crosses the island in a direction E. and W., 
and terminates on the E. in the volcanic peak Qunung- 
agung, 12,379 feet above the sea-level. The climate and 
soil are the same as in Java ; it has mountains of propor- 
tionate height, several lakes of great depth, and streams 
well fitted for the purposes of irrigation. Rico is produced 
in great quantities, and is even exported to Madura, 
Celebes, Timor, and Java. The other productions are 
tobacco, maize, pulses, oil, and salt; also cotton of an 
excellent quality. Coffee is now grown with great success ; 
in the district of Teja Kulo alone, 150,000 trees were 
planted in the first four months of 1873. The inhabitants 
(estimated at about 800,000), though originally sprung 
from the same stock as those of Java, exceed them in 
stature and muscular power, as well os in activity and 
enterprising habits. “They have,” says Sir Stamford 
Raffles, “a higher cast of spirit, independence, and man- 
liness than belongs to any of their neighbours.” They 
are good agriculturists and skilful artisans, especially in 
textile fabrics and tlie manufacture of arms. The imports 
are iron and cotton cloths, and opium to a great extent ; 
in the district of Tabanan alone, forty chests of this drug 
are annually consumed. Both imports and exports are on 
the increase ; but trade is cliiefly in the hands of Euro- 
peans, Chinese, and Arabs, who have their firms or agents 
in Batavia, Surabaya, Makassar, and Singapore. The trade 
returns in the j)ort of Padaiig Cove are estimated at 
£500,000 to £600,000 per annum ; those of Buleleng and 
Jembrana were about £500,000 in 1873. The island is 
divided into the eight independent principalities of 
Buleleng, Karang Asani, Bangli, Tabanan, Mengui, Klong- 
kong, Gyanyar, and Badong, each under its own ruler. 
The deputy -commissioner of Banynwangi in east Java is 
also charged with the superintendence of the island of 
Bali in l>ehalf of the Dutch Government. Though native 
rule is described as very tyrannical and arbitrary, especially 
in the principalities of Badong and Tabanan, trade and 
industry could not flourish if insecurity of persons and 
property existed to any great extent. The natives have 
also a remedy against the aggression of their rulers in their 
own hands ; it is called Metilas, consists in a general rising 
and renunciation of allegiance, and proves mostly successful. 
Justice is administered from a written civil and criminal 
code. Slavery is abolished. Hinduism, which was once 
the religion of Java, but has been extinct there for four 
centuries, is still in vogue in the islands of Bali and 
Lombok, where the cruel custom of widow burning is still 
practised, and the Hindu system of the four castes, with a 
fifth or Pariah caste (called Chanddla), adhered to. It 
appears partly blended with Buddhism, partly overgrown 
with a belief in Kalas, or evil spirits. To appease these, 
offerings are made to them either direct or through the 
mediation of the Devos (domestic or agrarian deities) ; 
and if these avail not, the Menyepi, or Great Sacrifice, is 
resorted to. Buddhism prevails only in three districts. 
The Mahometan religion is said to be on the wane, in 
spite of the good influence it has exerted upon the people. 
Of the early history of their island the Balinese know nothing. 
The oldest tradition they possess refers to a time shortly 
after the overthrow of the Majapahit dynasty in Java, 
about the middle of the 15th century ; but, according to 
Lassen, who identifies Bali with the island visited by 

III. — 36 
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Jambulos, there must have been Indian eettlere there before 
the middle of the let century, by whom the present name, 
proljably cognate with the Sanskrit halin^ strong, was in 
all likelihoc^ im]:>osed. It was not till 1633 that the 
Dutch attempted to enter into alliance with the native 
f)rince8, and their earliest pennanent settlement at Port 
Badong only dates from 1 845. Their influence was extended 
by the results of the war which they waged with the natives 
about 1847-9. A geological survey of the whole island is 
at present (1874-5) in progress under their auspices. 
The Balinese language belongs to the same group of the 
Malayan class as the Javanese, Bundanese, Madurese, &c., 
but is as distinct from each of these as French is from 
Italian. It is most nearly akin to the Sasak language 
spoken in Lombok and on tlie east coast of Bali. The 
literary language has embodied many of its ingredients 
from the Old Javanese, as spoken in Java at the time of 
the fall of Majajjahit (15th century), while the vulgar 
dialect has kejjt free from such admixture. Javanese 
influence is also traceable in the use of three varieties of 
speech, as in the Javanese language, according to the rank 
of the pcojile addressed. The alphabet is with some modifi- 
cations the same as the Javanese, but more complicated. 
The material universally used for writing on is the prepared 
leaf of the Ion tar palm. The sacred literature of the 
Balinese is written in the ancient Javanese or Katui 
language, which appears to be better understood here than 
it is in Java. (See li. van Eck, Ikkmpie handleiding hij 
de heoefaiing van het Balintuche iaal^ Utrecht, 1874.) In 
the years 1871 and 1872, 15,000 people died of small-pox 
in the island ; since then vaccination has been introduced 
by the Dutch. In Beptember 1 87 4 several districts were 
fearfully ravaged by cholera ; in Bampidi alone out of its 
3000 inhabitants 700 foil victims to the scourge ; the rest 
fled into the woods. 

Crawfurd’s Descriptive Diciimanj of the Indian JsUmh, 1866; 
P. J, Voth, JVoordaihoek van Ncdaiandsch Indie, 1 869 ; Tp’rf- 
ichrift rwr Nederkmdsch Indie I'or 1874, vol. ii. p. 439, Jf, ; 
Lassen’s Indische AlUrthumskunde, iii. iv., passim; Friedricli’s 
“ Vorslag van Pali ” in Trans, of Batavian Soc. (f Arts and Sci., 
xxiii., and a pajmr in tlio Journal of the Ind. Arch., 1849 ; M. de 
Carnbi'jo’a “Essai sur liali ” in Le Monitmr des hides Orient., 1846- 
47; Dubois’s Vies dcsOumicrnmrs-tkmiraax : I lacker’s UArchipcl 
Jndien, 1874 ; Jaarbock van het Mijn wezenin K, Osklndie, 1874. 

BALIOL, or Baluol, But John de, an English baron, 
after whom Balliol College in Oxford has been named, was 
the son of Hugh Baliol, of Bernard's Castle, in the diocese 
of Durham. His great wealth and power raised him to a 
prominent position in tlie kingdom, and lie rendered good 
service to Henry HI. in Ids contest with De Montfort and 
the revolted barons. In 12G3 lie endowed several scholar- 
ships at Oxford, and formed the intention of founding a 
college. This he did not accomplish, but after his death 
in 1269, his widow, Devorgille or Devorguill, carried out I 
his design, and the foundation received the name of Balliol 
College. Sir John’s son was the well-known John Baliol, 
the competitor witli Bruce for the throne of Scotland. 

BALKAN (the ancient H(v.nms\ a mountain range that 
separates the waters of tlie Lower Danube from those that 
flow into the Arcliipelago j or, in the more extended 
application of the name, the whole mountain system from 
the Adriatic to the Euxine. The main chain has a mean 
elevation of 4000 or 5000 feet, and rises in various parts 
to a height of 7000 or 8000. Especially towards the east 
it breaks up into a number of parallel chains, and sends out 
various oflTshoots both south and north. Mount Scardus, 
the highest po^t of the Char-Dagh, attains to 9700 feet 
above the sea. The most of the rivers of the northern 
watershed find their way to the Black Sea, while those 
from the southern fall into the Mediterranean. The range 
is crossed by numeipus defiles, most of which are left in a 


neairly iinpiuwable oondition, though they might in 
cases be turned into serviceable routes. Cdmmuniimtidh iB 
kept up between Vienna and Constantinople by the pass 
usually known as Tn^jan's Gate. Others of importance 
are the Nadir-Derbent, the Karnabad, and the Basatdshik* 
Sophia. The mountains are for the most part of granitic for- 
mation, and are said to contain a variety of valuable mine- 
rals, but are still imperfectly known, in spite of the labours 
of Pouqueville, Boud, Viquesnel, Orisebach, Hahn, Barth, 
Ac. ‘ Kanitz, between 1870 and 1874, crossed the eastern 
part no fewer than seventeen times by different passes* 

See Jmimey across Balkan by the Passes of Selimno and Pravadi^ 
London, 1881; Jochmus’s “Journey,” 1847, in Journ. Boy, Oeog. 
Soe,, 1854 ; NouvcUes Annxdcs des Voyages, 2d series, vol. x. ; 
Petermaun’s Mittheil., 1873-74. 

BALKH, the ancient Bantra or Zariaspa, was formerly 
a groat city, but is now for the most part a mass of ruins, 
situated on the right bank of the Adirsiah or Balkh river, 
in a large and fertile plain 1800 feet above the sea. The 
modern name is, according to Vamb6ry, the Turkish halik^ 
or halikh, a city. The ruins, which occupy a space of about 
twenty miles in circuit, consist chiefly of fallen mosques 
and decayed buildings of sun-burnt brick. No monuments 
of pre-Mahometan date have been pointed out, if we except 
the bricks with cuneiform inscriptions which Ferrier asserts 
he observed ; but nothing like a proper investigation of 
the site has yet been eftected. The antiquity and great- 
ness of the place are recognised by the native i)opulations, 
who speak of it as the Mother of Cities. Its foundation is 
mythically ascribed to Kaiomurs, the Persian Komulus; 
and it is at least certain that, at a very early date, it was 
the rival of Ecbatana, Nineveh, and Babylon. For a long 
time the city and country was the central seat of the 
Zoroastrian religion, the founder of which is said to have 
died within the walls. From the Memoirs of Hwen 
Thsang^ a Chinese traveller, we learn that, at the time of 
his visit in the 7th century, there were in the city, or its 
vicinity, about a hundred Buddhist convents, with 3000 
devotees, and that there was a large number of stupas, and 
other religious monuments. The most remarkable was the 
J^au Bekar, Nava Bihara, or New Convent, which pos- 
sessed a very costly statue of Buddha. A curious notice of 
this building is found in the Arabian geographer Y6,kfit. 
Ibn-Haukal, an Arabian traveller of' the lOtli century, 
describes Balkh as built of clay, with ramparts and six 
gates, and extending half a parasang. He also mentions a 
castle and a mosque. El Edrisi, in the 12th century, speaks 
of its possessing a variety of educational establishments, 
and carrying on an active trade. There were several ira- ' 
portant commercial routes from the city, stretching as far ’ 
east as India and China. In 1220 Genghis Khan sacked 
Balkh, butchered its inhabitants, and levelled all the build- 
ings capable of defence, — treatment to which it was again * 
subjected in the 14th century by Timur, Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, Marco Polo can still, in the following 
century, describe it as “ a noble city and a great.” Balkh 
formed the government of Aurungzebe in his youth, hi 
1736 it was conquered by Nadir Shah. Under the Durani 
napnareby it fell into the hands of the Afghans; it was 
conquered by Shah Murad of Kunduz in 1820, and for 
some time has been subject to the Khan of Bokhara. 

Seo Houen Thsang, tr. by Julien, vol. i. pp, 29-32; Barnes’s Travels >> 
in Bokhara, 1S31-BS ; Ferriein Travels; V&mber/ a Bokhara, 1873. 

BALL, J OHN, a Puritan divine, of whom Baxter speaks 
in very high terms, was born, in 1585, at Cassington, or - 
Chessington, near Woodstock, and died in 1640. He 
entered Brazenose College, Oxford, in 1602, and remained 
there five years. He then migrated to St Mary's Hall, 
from which he took his bachelor's degree in 1608. Soon 
after graduating he went into Cheshire to act as tutor to 



thb ' While there he was 

thrown ilitb the eome enthusiastic Puritans, 

whose iriews he quickly adopted. He resolved upon enter- 
ing^ the church, and, going up to London, obtained 
ordination from an Irish bishop. He was afterwards 
appointed to the small curacy of Whitmore, near Stoke, in 
Staffordshire, and here he passed the remainder of his life, 
eking out his miserable stipend by teaching a small school. 
The most popular of his numerous works was the JShort 
Treatise^ containing all the Principal Grounds of Chrutian 
Religim^ which has passed through a great many editions, 
and has been in common use as a Puritan catechism. His 
Treatise of Faith BXidi Friendly Trial of the Grounds tending 
to Separation^ the latter of which defines his position with 
regard to the church, are also valuable works. 

BALLADS. The word ballad is derived from the Old 
French holler^ to dance, and originally meant a song sung 
to the rhythmic movement of a dancing chorus. Later, 
the word became the technical term for a particular form 
of old-fashioned French poetry, remarkable for its involved 
and recurring rhymes. “ Laisse moi aux Jeux Floraux de 
Toulouse toutes ces vieux poesies Francoises comme 
ballades f says Joachim du Bellay in 1550; and Philaminte, 
the lady pedant of Moli^re’s Femmes Scavantes^ observes — 
** La ballade, li xnon goiit, est une chose fade, 

Ce n’en est plus la mode, elle sent sou vieux temps.*’ 

In England the term has usually been applied to any 
simple tale, told in simple verse, though attempts have been 
made to confine it to the subject of this paper, namely, 
Popular^ Songs. By popular songs we understand what 
the Germans call Volks4ieder^ that is, songs composed by 
the people, for the people, handed down by oral tradition, 
and in style, taste, and even incident, common to the people 
in all European countries. The beauty of these purely 
po{)ular ballads, their directness and freshness, has made 
them admired even by the artificial critics of the most 
artificial periods in literature. Thus Sir Philip Sydney 
confesses that the ballad of Chevy Chascy when chanted by 
*‘a blind crowder,” stirred his blood like the sound of 
trumpet. Addison devoted two articles in the Spectator to 
a critique of the same poem. Montaigne praised the naivete 
of the village carols; and Malherbe preferred a rustic 
chansonette to all the poems of Ronsard. These, however, 
are rare instances of the taste for popular poetry, and though 
the Danish ballads were collected and printed in the middle 
of the 16th century, and some Scotch collections date from 
the beginning of the 18th, it was not till the publication 
of Allan Ramsay^s Evergreen and Tea Table AHscellanyy 
and of Bishop Percy's Eeliquesy that a serious effort was 
made to recover Scotch and English folk-songs from the 
recitation of the old people who still knew them by heart. 
At the time when Percy was editing the Reliques, Madame 
de Chenier, the mother of the celebrated French poet of 
that name, composed an essay on the ballads of her native 
land, modern Greece ; and later, Herder and Grimm and 
Goethe, in Germany, did for the songs of tlieir country 
what Scott did for those of Liddesdale and the Forest. 
It was fortunate, perhaps, for poetry, though unlucky for 
the scientific study of the ballads, that they were mainly 
regarded from the literary point of view. Tlie influence of 
their artless melody and straightforward diction may be 
felt in the lyrics of Goethe and of Coleridge, of Wordsworth, 
of Heine, atid of Andr6 Chenier. Ch6nier, in the most 
affected age even of French poetry, translated some of the 
Romaic ballads ; one, as it chanc^, being identical with 
that which Shakspeare borrowed from some English reciter, 
and put into the mouth of the mad Ophelia. The beauty 
of the ballads and the interest they excited led to numerous 
forgeries. It is probable that Hogg was as great a culprit 
in Scotland as Prosper M4rim^e with his Guzla^ or collec- 


tidu of Servian imitations, in France. Editors could not 
resist the temptation to interpolate, to restore, and to 
improve the fragments that came in their way. The 
Marquis de la YUlemarque, who first drew attention to the 
ballads of Brittany, is not wholly free from this fault. 
Thus a very general scepticism was awakened, and when 
questions came to be asked as to the date and authorship 
of the Scottish traditional ballads, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that Dr Chambers attributed moat of them 
to the accomplished Lady Wardlaw, who lived in the middle 
of the 18th century. 

The vexed and dull controversy as to the origin of 
Scottish folk-songs was due to ignorance of the comparative 
method, and of the ballad literature of Europe in general. 
The result of the discussion was to leave a vague impression 
that our native ballads were perhaps as old as the time of 
Dunbar, and were the production of a class of professional 
minstrels. These minstrels are a stumbling-block in the 
way of the student of the growth of ballads. The domestic 
annals of Scotland show that her kings used to keep court- 
bards, and also that strollers, jongleurs^ os they were called, 
went about singing at the doors of farm-houses and in the 
streets of towns. Here were two sets of minstrels who had 
apparently left no poetry ; and, on the other side, there 
I was a number of ballads that claimed no author. It was 
the easiest and most satisfactory inference that the courtly 
minstrels made the verses, which the wandering crowders 
imitated or corrupted. But this theory fails to account, 
among other things, for the universal sameness of tone, of 
incident, of legend, of primitive poetical formula, which the 
Scotch ballad possesses, in common with the ballads of 
Greece, of France, of Provence, of Portugal, of Denmark, 
and of Italy. The object, therefore, of this article is to prove 
that what has long been acknowledged of nursery tales, of 
what the Germans call Mdrcheny namely, that they are the 
immemorial inheritance at least of all European peoples, is 
true also of ballads. The main incidents and plots of the 
fairy tales of Celts, and Germans, and Slavonic and Indian 
peoples, their unknown antiquity and mysterious origin, are 
universally recognised. No one any longer attributes them 
to this or that author, or to this or that date. The attempt 
to find date or author for a genuine popular song is as 
futile as a similar search in the case of a Mdrchen, It 
is to be asked, then, whether what is confessedly true of 
folk-tales, — of such stories as the Sleeping Beauty and 
Cmderella, — is true also of folk-songs. Are they, or have 
they been, as universally sung as the fairy tales have been 
narrated? Do they, too, bear traces of the survival of 
primitive creeds and primitive forms of consciousness and 
of imagination? Are they, like Mdrchen^ for the most part 
little influenced by the higher religions, Christian or poly- 
theistic? Do they turn, as Mdrchen- do, on the same 
incidents, repeat the same stories, employ the same ma- 
chinery of talking birds and beasts? I^astly, are any 
specimens of ballad literature capable of being traced back 
to extreme antiquity ? It appears that all these questions 
may be answered in the affirmative ; that the great age 
and universal diffusion of the ballad may be proved ; and 
that its birth, from the lips and heart of the people, may 
be contrasted with the origin of an artistic poetry in the 
demand of an aristocracy for a 8ei)arate epic literature, 
destined to be its own possession, and to be the first 
development of a poetry of personality, — a record of indi- 
vidual passions and emotions. After bringing forward 
examples of the identity of features in European ballad 
poetry, we shall proceed to show that the^ all sprang from 
the same primitive custom of dance, accompanied by 
improvised song, which still exists in Greece and Russia, 
and even in valleys of the Pyrenees. , 

There can scarcely be a better guide in the examination 
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of the noteB or marks of popular poetry than the instruc- 
tions which M. Ampere gave to the committee appointed 
in to search for the remains of ballads in France. 

M. Arapfcre bade the collectors look for the following char- 
acteristics : — “ The use of assonance in place of rhyme, 
the brusque character of the recital, the textual repetition, 
as in Homer, of the speeches of the persons, the constant 
use of certain numbers, — as three and seven, — and the 
representation of the commonest objects of every-day life 
as being mode of gold and silver.” M. Ampere might have 
added that French ballads would probably employ a “ bird- 
chorus,” the use of talking*birds as messengers ; that they 
would repeat the plots current in other countries, and dis- 
play the same non-Christian idea of death and of the 
future world, the same ghostly superstitions and stories of 
metamorphosis, and the same belief in elves and fairies, as 
are found in the ballads of Greece, of Provence, of Brit- 
tany, Denmark, and Scotland. We shall now examine 
these supposed common notes of all genuine popular song, 
supplying a few out of the many instances of curious 
identity. As to brusqueness of recital, and the use of 
assonance instead of rliyine, as well as the aid to memory 
given by reproducing speeches verbally, these are almost 
unavoidable in all simple poetry preserved by oral tradition. 
In the matter of recurring numbers, we have the eternal — 
Trois belles fillos 

IVy Gii a’z une plus belle qiie lo jour,” 
who aj)poar in old French ballads, as well as the “ Three 
Sailors,” whose adventures are related in the Lithuanian 
and Provencal originals of Mr Thackeray’s Little Billee, 
Then there is “the league, the league, the league, but 
barely three,” of Scotch ballads ; and the rpia TronAaKta, 
three golden birds, which sing the prelude to Greek folk- 
songs, and HO on. A more curious note of primitive poetry 
is the lavish and reckless use of gold and silver. M. 
Tozor, in his account of ballads in the Highlands of 
Turkey^ remarks on this fact, and attributes it to Eastern 
influences. But the horses’ shoes of silver, the knives of 
fine gold, the talking “ birds with gold on their wings,” as 
in Aristophanes, are common to all folk-song. Everything 
almost is gold in the Kalevala^ an epic formed by putting 
into juxtaposition all the popular songs of Finland. Gold 
is used as freely in the ballads, real or spurious, which M. 
Verkovitch has had (iollectod in the wilds of Mount 
llhodope. The captain in the French song is as lavish in 
his treatment of his runaway bride, — 

“Son ainant I’habillc, 

Tout oil or ot argent ” ; 

and the rustic in a song from I’oitou talks of his faucille 
just as a variant of Hugh of Lincoln introduces gold 
chairs and tables. Again, when the lover, in a ballad 
common to France and to Scotland, cuts the winding sheet 
from about his living bride — “il tira ses ciseaux d’or fin.” 
If the horses of the Klephts in Romaic ballads are gold 
shod, the steed in Willids Lady is no less splendidly 
accoutred, — 

“Silver shod Inifbre, 

And gowdeii shod behind.” 

Readers of Homer, and of the Chanson de Roland, must 
have observed the same primitive luxury of gold in those 
early epics. 

Next as to talking-birds. These are not so common as 
in Mdrchen^ but still are very general, and cause no 
surprise to their human listeners. The omniscient popinjay, 
who “ up and spoke ” in the Border minstrelsy, is of the 
same family of^-birds as those that, according to Talvj, 
pervade Servian song; as the rpta irovXaKia which introduce 
the story in the Romaic ballads ; as the wise birds whose 
speech is still understood by exceptionally gifted Zulus ; 
as the wicked dove that whispers temptation in the sweet 


French folk-song ; as the “ bird that came out of a bush, 
water for to dine,” in the Water o’ Wearie% Well 

In the matter of identity of plot and incident in the 
ballads of various lands, it is to be regretted that no such 
comparative tables exist as Von Hahn tried, not very 
exhaustively, to make of the “ story-roots ” of Mdrchen. 
A common plot is the story of the faithful leman, whose 
lord brings home “ a braw new bride,” and who recovers 
his affection at the eleventh hour. In Scotland this is 
the ballad of Lord Thomas, and Fair Annie ; in Danish it 
is Skiacn Anna. It occurs twice in M, Fauriel’s collection 
of Romaic songs. Again, there is the familiar ballad about 
a girl who pretends to be dead, that she may be borne on 
bier to meet her lover. This occurs not only in Scotland, 
but in the popular songs of Provence (collected by Domase 
Arbaud) and in those of Metz (Puymaigre), and in both 
countries an incongruous sequel tells how the lover tried 
to murder his bride, and how she was too cunning, and 
drowned him. Another familiar feature is the bush and 
briar, or the two rose trees, which meet and plait over the 
graves of unhappy lovers, so that all passers-by see them, 
and say in the Provencal, — 

“ Diou ague Tamo 
Des paures amourous.” 

Another example of a very wide-spread theme brings us to 
the ideas of the state of the dead revealed in folk-songs. 
The Might Journey, in M. Fauriel’s Romaic collection, tells 
how a dead brother, wakened from his sleep of death by 
the longing of love, bore his living sister on his saddle- 
bow, in one night, from Baghdad to Constantinople. In 
Scotland this is the story of Proud Lady Margaret; in 
Germany it is the song which Burger converted into 
Lenore ; in Denmark it is Aag6 und Els6 ; in Brittany the 
dead foster-brother carries his sister to the apple close of 
the Celtic paradise {Jiarzaz Breiz), Only in Brittany do 
the sad-hearted people think of the land of death as an 
island of Avalon, with the eternal sunset lingering behind 
the flowering apple trees, and gleaming on the fountain of 
forgetfulness. In Scotland the channering worm doth 
chide even the souls that come from where, “ beside the 
gate of Paradise, the birk grows fair enough.” Tlie Romaic 
idea of the place of the dead, the garden of Charon, whence 
“ neither in spring or summer, nor when grapes are gleaned 
in autumn, can warrior or maiden escape,” is likewise pre- 
Christian. In Provencal, Danish, and Yorkshire folk-song, 
the cries of children ill-treated by a cruel step-mother 
awaken the departed mother, — 

“ ’Twas Gold at night and the bairnies grat, 

Tlio mother below the niouls heard that.” 

She reappears in her old home, and henceforth, “when 
dogs howl in the night, the step-mother trembles, and is 
kind to the children.” To this identity of superstition we 
may add the less tangible fact of identity of tone. The 
ballads of Klephtic exploits in Greece match the Bord<?r 
songs of Dick of the Law and Kinmont Willie. The same 
simple delight of living animates the short Greek Sch^ia 
and their counterparts in France. Everywhere in these 
happier climes, as in Southern Italy, there are snatches of 
popular verse that make but one song of rose trees, and 
apple blossom, and the nightingale that sings for maidekis 
loverlesB, — 

“ II no chan to pas pour moi, 

Je’n ai un, Diou merci,” 

says the gay French refrain. 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances^of resem- 
blance between the different folk-songs of Europe; but 
enough has, perhaps, been said to support the position that 
they are popular and primitive in the same sense as 
Mdrchen-. They date from times, and are composed by 
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peoples wbo find, in a natural impruvisation, a natural 
utteranceo! modulated and rhythmic speech, the appropriate 
relief of Iheir emotions, in moments of high*wrought feeling 
or on solemn occasions. ** Poesie ” (as Puttenham well says 
in his Att of Mngluh Poesie^ 1589) more ancient than 
the artificial! of the Greeks and Latines, and used of the 
savage and uncivil!, who were before all science and civilitie. 
This is proved by certificate of merchants and travellers, 
who by late navigations have surveyed the whole world, and 
discovered large countries, and wild people strange and 
savage, affirming that the American, the Perusine, and the 
very Canniball do sing and also say their highest and holiest 
matters in certain riming versicles.*' In the same way 
Aristotle, discoursing of the origin of poetry, says {PoeL^ c. 
iv*)» eye rr/v Trotrjo’tv Ik tu>j' d.\rro(r\€hLaariiariav, M.de la 
Villemarqu^ in Brittany, M. Pitre in Italy, Herr Ulrich in 
Greece, have described the process of improvisation, how 
it grows out of the custom of dancing in large bands and 
accompanying the figure of the dance with song. “ If the 
people,” says M. Pitre, “ find out who is the composer of 
a canzone^ they will not sing it.” Now in those lands where 
a blithe peasant life still exists with its dances, like the 
kolos of Russia, we find ballads identical in many respects 
with those which have died out of oral tradition in these 
islands. It is natural to conclude that our ballads too 
were first improvised, and circulated in rustic dances. We 
learn from M. Bujeaud and M. de Puymaigre in France, 
that all ballads there have their air or tune, and that every 
dance has its own words, for if a new dance comes in, 
perhaps a fashionable one from Paris, words are fitted to it. 
Is there any trace of such an operatic, lyrical, dancing 
peasantry in austere Scotland? We find it in Gawin 
Douglas’s account of — 

** Sic as we olepe wenches and damosels, 

In gersy greens, wandering by spring wells, 

Of bloomed branches, and flowers white and red, 

Plottand their lusty chaplets for their head, 

Some sang ring-sangs, dances, ledes, and rounds.** 

Now, ring-sangs are ballads, dancing songs; and Young 
Tamlane^ for instance, was doubtless once danced to, as we 
know it possessed an appropriate air. Again, Fabyan, 
the chronicler (quoted by Kitson) says that the song of 
triumph over Edward II., “ was after many days sung in 
dances^ to the carols of the maidens and minstrels of 
Scotland.” We might quote the Complaynt of Scotland to 
the same effect. “The shepherds, and their wyvis sang 
inony other melodi sangs, . . . than efter this sueit 
celestial harmony, tha began to dance in ane ring,” It is 
natural to conjecture that, if we find identical ballads in 
Scotland, and in Greece, and Italy, and traces of identical 
customs, — customs crushed by the Reformation, by Puri- 
tanism, by modern so-called civilisation, — the ballads 
sprang out of the institution of dances, as they still do in 
warmer and pleasanter climates. It may be supposed that 
legends on which the ballads are composed, being found as 
they are from the White Sea to Cape Matapan, are part 
of the stock of priitiitive folk-lore. Thus wo have an 
immemorial antiquity for the legends, and for the lyrical 
choruses in which their musical rendering was improvised. 
We are still at a loss to discover the possibly mythological 
germs of the legends ; but, at all events, genuine ballads 
may be claimed as distinctly popular, and, so to speak, 
impersonal in matter and in origin. It would bo easy to 
show that survivals out of this stage of inartistic lyric 
poetry linger in the early epic poetry of Homer and of the 
French ^opeesy and that the Greek drama sprang from the 
sacred choruses of village vintagers. In the great early 
epics, as in popular ballads, there is the same directness and 
simplicity, the same use of recurring epithets, the “green 
grass,” the /‘salt sea,” the “shadowy hills,” the same 
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repetition of speeches, and something of the same barbaric 
profusion in the use of gold and silver. But these resem- 
blances must not lead us into the mistake of supposing 
Homer to be a collection of ballads, or that he can be 
properly translated into ballad metre. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey are the highest form of an artistic epic, not com- 
posed by piecing together ballads, but developed by a long 
series of noble dolSoiy for the benefit of the great houses 
which entertain them, out of tlie method and materials of 
popular song. Ballads sprang from the very heart of the 
people, and flit from age to age, from lip to lip of shepherds, 
peasants, nurses, of all the class that continues nearest to 
the state of natural men. They make music with the plash 
of the fisherman’s oars and the hum of the spinning-wheel, 
and keep time with the step of the ploughman as ho drives 
his team. The country seems to have aided man in their 
making ; the bird’s note rings in them, the tree has lent her 
whispers, the stream its murmur, the village-bell its tinkling 
tune. The whole soul of the peasant class breathes in their 
burdens, as the great sea resounds in the shells cast up on 
the shores. Ballads are a voice from secret places, from 
silent peoples, and old times long dead ; and os such they 
stir us in a strangely intimate fashion to which artistic verse 
can never attain. 

The works of the following authors will bo found useful to the 
student of ballads :>—Tulvj, VharakterUtik der VolkslUder^ dealing 
chiefly with the northern races of Europe, and with some African 
and Asiatic tribes; Krctschmar's Volksliaier; J, Grimm, in 
several treatises. For Brittany — Marquis do la Villemarque's 
Jiarmz Breiz ; also M. Luzels‘s CJiansom Pojmlaires, For France-— 
Bugeaud, Chansons Poyulaircs; Do Puymaigre (for the Mets 
district), Damas© Arbaud (for Provence) ; Champfloury’s large 
collection is rather miscellaneous. The quarterly journal, Bou- 
vianiaf publishes many folk-songs. For Greece — Fauriol, Passow, 
Le Grand. For Italy — Pitre and Nigra. For Scotland — Scw>tt, 
Jamieson, Motherwell. (A. L.) 

BALLANCHK, Pierre Simon, a distinguished French 
philosopher of the theocratic school, was born at Lyons in 
1776. His health from infancy was extremely delicate, 
his nervous system was weak, and he was frequently sub- 
ject to hallucinations and mental disorders. This weakness 
w^as much aggravated by his experience of the horrors con- 
sequent on the insurrection at Lyons and the siege of that 
town, during which ho and his mother were compelled to 
take refuge in the country. His education seems never to 
have been very complete ; but he was early imbued with 
ideas on the construction of society, which naturally sprang 
from the events of the revolutionary period. His first 
literary efibrt was an epic poem, describing the occurrences 
at Lyons ; this he never published. In 1801 he wrote an 
essay Du Sentiment considere dans la litterature et dans 
Its ArtSy a work which shows very well the defects as well 
as the merits of his style and manner of thinking. It is 
essentially unsystematic ; and the few good ideas contained 
in it are expressed in language so figurative that it costs 
an effort to discover what is really being said. Ballancho, 
indeed, was essentially unsystematic and unscientific, and 
seems to have had no conception of what is truly required 
in a philosophy. His style is not external to the thinking, 
but is undissolubly connected with it; strange thoughts 
and bizarre expressions arise together. 

His next great work, the Antigoney a prose poem, pub- 
lished in 1814, was the fruit of long and quiet meditation, 
and was received with great favour by the brilliant literary 
society surrounding Chateaubriand and Mme. Recamier, 
into which Ballanche had been introduced. From this 
year, 1814, dates his serious effort towards a speculative 
reconstruction of society, an exposition of the palingenem 
of social order. He transferred his residence to Paris, 
where he continued to live in communication with the 
few thinkers who had like philosophical tendencies with 
himself. In 1817 appeared his Essai sur les Institutions 
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8ocuile$ dam Uwr rapport aifec la Idki nouvelleSf which 
was intended to serve as a prelude to his great tripartite 
social epic. The work is more intelligible than any other 
of Ballanche's; it advocates a moderate constitutional 
government, and was, on this account, misjudged by many, 
who fancied it recommended Bourbonism. A philosophical 
dialogue, Le Vieillard et le Jeune Homme, and a novel, 
H Homme Bans Nom, were written in 1819 and 1820. He 
then devoted himself to his great work, the Palingeriede 
Sodale, This, which was to be a Theodicaia, an exposition 
of the workings of God in history, was divided into three 
parts: the first reconstructed that period of the world 
which was before the rise of religion, which is prehistoric, or 
mythical ; the second endeavoured, from a study of known 
history, to deduce a universal law or rule; the third 
sketched that state of things through and in which humanity 
at last attains its final end and crowning glory. The works 
representing these three parts were called HOrplt^e, La 
Formule, and La Ville des ExpiaiionB ; only the first 
was completed, but some fragments of the others are in 
existence. To the whole a general introduction was pre- 
fixed, which is the most valuable of all Ballanche’s works. 
His latest writing, Vuio7i d^llehal (Hebal being the chief 
of a Scottish clan, and gifted with second sight), was 
evidently intended to form portion of the third part of 
the Palingenmie* In mystical language it gives vague and 
semi-prophetic utterances on the future course of world- 
history. It is by some considered his greatest production. 
Ballanche, who in 1841 had received the distinguished 
honour of a seat in the French Academy, died in 1847. 
He was much beloved by his friends, and seems to have 
been a most amiable, warm-hearted man, enthusiastic and 
poetical in temperament, whose intellect, however, was over- 
shadowed by his imagination. A collected edition of his i 
works was set on foot in 1830, and was intended to occupy I 
nine vols. Only four appeared, and were republished in a 
smaller form in 1833. 

It is almost impossible to give a connected view of 
Ballanche’s fundamental ideas. As has been said, he 
belonged to the theocratic school, who, in opposition to 
the rationalism of the preceding age, emphasised the 
principle of autliority, placing revelation above individual 
reason, order above freedom and progress. But Ballanche 
made a sincere endeavour to unite in one system what was 
valuable in the opposed modes of thinking. He held with 
the theocratists that individualism was an impracticable 
view; man, according to him, exists only in and through, 
society. He agreed further with them that the origin of 
society was to be explained, not by human desire and 
efforts, but by a direct revelation from God. Lastly, with 
De Bonald, he reduced the problem of the origin of society 
to that of the origin of language, and held that language 
was a divine gift. But at this point he parts company 
with the theocratists, and in this very revelation of language 
finds a germ of progress. Originally, in the primitive 
state of man, speech and thought are identical ; but gra- 
dually the two separate; language is no longer only 
spoken, it is also written, and finally is printed. Thus 
the primitive unity is broken up ; the original social order 
which co-existed with, and was dependent on it, breaks up 
also. New institutions spring up, upon which thought 
acts, and in and through which it even draws nearer to a 
final unity, a rehabilitation, a palingenesie. The volition 
of primitive man was one with that of God, but it 
becomes broken up into separate volitions which oppose 
themselves to the divine will, and through the oppositions 
and trials of this world work onwards to a second and 
completer harmony. The history of humanity is therefore 
comprised in the fcdl from the perfect state, and in the return, 
after repeated trials, to a similar condition. In the dim, 
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outlines of primitiye society and of its fall ; and th^ is at- 
tempted in the Orphh, Actual history exhibits the cpnflict 
of two great principles, which may be said to be realised in 
the patricians and plebeians of Rome. Such a distinction 
of caste is regarded by Ballanche as the original state of his- 
torical society ; and history, as a whole, he considers to have 
followed the same course as that taken by the Roman 
plebs in its gradual and successful attempts to attain 
equality with the patriciate. On the future events through 
which the human race shall achieve its destiny Ballanche 
gives few intelligible hints. The sudden flash which 
disclosed to the eyes of Hebal the whole epic of humanity 
cannot be reproduced in language trammelled by time and 
space. Scattered throughout the works of Ballanche are 
many valuable ideas on the connection of events which 
makes possible a philosophy of history ; but his own theory, 
so far as it can be understood and judged, does not seem 
likely to find more favour than it has already met with. 

See Ampere, Ballanche, Paris, 1848 ; Ste. Beuvc, Portraits Cm- 
temporaines, vol. ii.; Darairon, Philosophic XIX*"® SUclc» An 
admirable analysis of the works composing the Palinginisie is given 
by Barchou, Jtevue de deux Mondes, 1881, t. 2. pp. 410^456. 

BALLARAT, or Ballaarat, a large and flourishing 
city of Australia, in the province of Victoria. It is situated 
about 58 miles N. W. of Geelong, with which it is connected 
by railway, and about 66 miles W.N.W. of Melbourne, at 
an elevation of 1437 feet above the level of the sea, on a 
small river known as the Yarowee Creek. It consists of 
three portions, — Ballarat West, Ballarat East, and Sebas- 
topol, — each of which has its own municipality and town- 
hall. Its existence and prosperity are solely due to the 
gold-fields which were discovered here in 1 85 1 . In 1 855 it 
was proclaimed a municipality, and in 1870 Ballarat West 
was raised to the rank of a city. In 1871 it contained 56 
churches, 477 hotels, 10,000 dwellings, 11 banks, 8 iron- 
foundries, 13 breweries and distilleries, 3 flour-mills, a free 
public library, a mechanics* institute, a hospital, a “ bene- 
volent institution,** a theatre, and a public garden ; while 
about sixty miles of water-mains and fifty of gas-mains 
had been laid down. Its population — of very various origin, 
and including a large number of very degraded Chinese, who 
are huddled together in a separate quarter — then amounted 
to 48,156. 

BALLA.Rt [Bellary], a district in the Madras Presidency, 
lies between 13® 40' and 15® 58' N. lat, 75® 44' and 78® 
19' E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the Nizdm*s 
territory, from which it is separated by the Tungbhadrd 
river ; on the E. by the districts of Kadapa and Karnill ; 
on the S. by the Mysore country ; and on the W. by 
Mysore, and the 'Bombay district of Dharwar. Its extreme 
length from north to south is 170 miles, and its breadth 
from east to west about 120 miles. The area of the dis- 
trict, including 145 square miles of the Sandiir State, is 
estimated at about 1 1,496 square miles ; according to other 
returns, the areals 10,857 square miles (excluding Sandilr), 
of which 1004 consists of barren soil, sites of villages, beds 
of water-courses, <kc., and 9852 of lands either actually 
cultivated or capable of cultivation. The census of 1871 
returned the population at 1,652,044, of whom 94 per 
cent, were Hindus. It is estimated that 941,712, or 
71*8 per cent, of the population, live by agriculture. 
The general' aspect of the district is that of an exten- 
sive plateau between the Eastern and Western GhAts, of 
an average height of from 800 to 1000 feet above sea- 
level. The most elevated tracts are on the W., where the 
surface rises towards the culminating range of hills, and 
on the S., where it rises to the elevated table-land of Mysore. 
Towards the centre the surface of the plain presents a 
monotonous aspect, being almost treeless, and unbroken 
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by 1^ few rocky doT^tioi^ that stand forth abruptly 
from we sheet of black soil below. The hill ranges in 
Qall&ri are those of Sandiir and Eampli to the W., the 
Lankd Halla to the E., and the Copper mountain to the 
S. W. The last has an elevation of 3 1 48 feet. The district 
is watered by five hill streams, viz., the Tungbhadrd, formed 
by the junction of two small rivers, Tung and lih^rd, the 
Haggarf, Hindrl, Ponndr, and Chitravati. The Ponndr is 
considered a sacred river by the natives. None of the rivers 
are navigable, and all are fordable during the dry season. 

The agricultural iwoducts of the district are cotton, uidigo, m heat, 
rice, sugar-cane, flax, betel, plantain, turmeric, chillies, onions, 
hemp, coriander, tobacco, areca^nut, cocoa-nut, oil-seeds, Ac. The 
lollowing is a rough estimate of acreage under different crojih 
Food grains, 2,687,000 acres ; oil-sceds, 103,000 acres ; green 
and garden crops, 36,000 acres ; orchards, 18,000 acres ; cotton, 
indigo, and sugar-cane, 87,000 acres; fallow, 541,000 acres; total, 
3, 922,000 acres. The manufactures of the district consist of cotton 
goods, tape, carpets, rope, blankets, icl ts, dyes, oi 1 , sugar and i^ohisses, 
paper, leather, glass bangles or bracelets, and iron and oai then pots. 
Cotton, blankets, raw hides, iron, Ac., form the articles of cxjKirt. 
The chief mineral products are iron, cop^ior, lead, antimony, man- 
ganese, alum, and gun-flints. Among precious stones diamonds arc 
lound, the chief diamond mines being at Muuimadagu and \Vajra- 
kardr. Tlie diamonds are collected in the sandstone breccia and 
conglomerate. Tlie mines no longer yield suflieieiit profit to bo 
regularly worked, though every now and then diamonds of small 
v^Ue are met with. The revenue ol the Ballari district Irom all 
sources anioiuitod in 1845 to £257,199 ; m 1855 to £248,284 ; and 
in 1868 to £322,548. The land tax forms the piincipal source of 
revenue. In 1868 it yielded £242,684. Mure than one-fourth of 
the lauds are held as Indm^ f.c., under grants formerly made for 
services or for religious purposes. These were very liglitly taxed 
by the native Governments, but the present state of theirassessmeiit 
is not less tKan that of oidiuary lands. TJic police ioiee numbered 
1122 in 1871, maintained at a cost of £16,012. In 1870-71 the 
district contained 153 schools, attended by 4274 pujuls. It has 
only seven towns with a population of more than 7000 souls- (1). 
BaflAri, population, including troops in the cantonment, 51,145 ; 
(2), Hosuetta, 9845; (8), Tddipatri, 8182; (4), Harjiauhallf. 7895; 
(5), Itdiarug, 7734; (6), Emnuganur, 7326; and (7), Yadiki, 7202. 
Only fourmunicipal townsexistin thedistnet : — 1. Ballarf — jKipula- 
tioii, 51,145 ; municipalincome in 1871, £7051 ; expenditure, £7495 ; 
rate of taxation, 2s. 3|d. per head. 2. Gutti — population, 6033 ; 
municipal income £992 ; expenditure, £930 ; rate of taxation, 
38. 3Ju. [ler head. 3. Anaiitpur-—population, 4971 ; muiiicijial 
income, £794 ; expenditure, £784 ; rate of taxation, 3s. 2Jd. ]>er 
licad. 4. Adoni — municipal income, £2147 ; expenditure, £1905. 
Fifty-nine roads, of a total length of 1465 miles, connect the diflereut 
towns and villages in the Ballarf district ; and tlie Madras Railway, 
with a branch to Ballarf, passes through it. The climate of Ballati 
is characterised by extreme dryness, in consequence of the an pass- 
ing o\ er a great extent of heated plains, and it has a smaller rain- 
fall than any other district in South India. The average daily 
range of the thermometer is from 67“ to 83” ; average rain-fall for 
the five years ending 1869, 17 inches. The prevailing diseases are 
cholera, fever, small-pox, ophthalmia, dysentery, and skin diseases 
among the lower classes. Ballarf is subject to disastrous storms 
and hurricanes, and to faminesarising from a series of bad seasons. 
The storms of 1804 and 1851, and the famines of 1751, 1792, 1793, 
1803, 1883, 1854, and 1866 still live in the poxnilar memory. 

Little ia known of the early history of the district. It 
appears to have been a portion of the ancient kingdom of 
Yijayanagaram, and on the overthrow of that state in 1564 
A.D. by the Mahometans, the tract now forming the dis- 
trict of BallArl was split up into a number of military 
holdings, held by chiefs called Poligflrs. In 1635 the 
Carnatic was annexed to the Bijdpur dominions, from 
which again it was wrested in 1680 by Sivajf, the founder 
of the MarhattA power. It was then included in the do- 
minions of NizAm-ul-mulk, the nominal viceroy of the Great 
Mughul in the Dakhfn, from whom again it was subse- 
quently conquered by Haidar Alf of Mysore. At the close 
of the war with Tipii Sultdn in 1792, the territories which 
now form the BallArf district fell to the share of the 
NizAm of HaidarAbAd, by whom it was ceded to the British 
in 1800, in return for a force of English troops to be 
stationed at his capital. In 1818 the district of BallAri 
was constituted as it at present remains. Amidst all these 
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poUtii^ convulsions the little state of Sandiir, occupy- 
ing a central position in the BallAri district, and surroundi^ 
by a cordon of hills, preserved its integrity. Sandik can 
only be entered by one of three principal natural passes, 
viz., the Bhimagundi pass on the N.E., the BAmanagungl 
pass on the N., and the Oblagundl pass on the W. Its 
chief is the representative of one of the most ancient 
MarhattA families, and derives a revenue of £4500 from 
his state. He now holds baudiir as a Jdgir or a military 
tenure from our Government, but pays no tribute. 

BallXrI, the princii>al town of the above district, is the 
chief seat of the judicial and revenue establishments, and 
the headquarters of the military force in the ceded districts 
consisting of BallAri and Kadapa. The fort rises from a 
huge mass of granitic rocks, which jut up abruptly to a 
height of 450 feet above the plain, with a circumference of 
nearly 2 miles. Its length from north-east to south-west 
is about 1150 feet. To the E. and S. of the BallAri rock 
lies a heap of boulders irregularly piled one on the other, 
but to the W. is an unbroken surface of sheet-rock, while 
the N. is walled by bare rugged ridges. BallAri rock is 
defended by two distinct lines of works, the upper and the 
lower fort. The upper fort is a quadrangular building on 
the summit of the rock, with only one way up to it, and 
deemed impregnable by the Mysore princes. But as it has 
no accommodation for a garrison, it is now unoccupied by 
our troops, with the exception of a small guard in charge 
of prisoners. The ex-NawAb of Karri I'll was confined in it 
for forty years for tlie murder of his wife. It contains several 
tanks or cisterns excavated in the rock. Outside the 
turreted rampart are a ditch and covered way. The lower 
fort lies at the eastern base of the rock, and measures about 
half a mile in diameter. It contains the barracks for our 
troops, the arsenal and commissariat stores, the Protestant 
church, orphanage, Masonic lodge, post-office, and numer- 
ous private dwellings. The lort of BallAri was originally 
built by one Timmapa, in the 16th century. It was first 
dependent on the kingdom of Yijayanagaram, afterwards 
on BijApur, and subsequently subject to the NizAm and 
Haidar All. The latter improved the fortifications with 
the assistance of French artisans, whom he afterwards 
hanged for not building the fort on a higher rock adjacent 
to it. The cantonment bAzAr of BallAri enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being the best military bAzAr in Southern India. 
To the W. of the rock are the regimental lines for two 
Native infantry regiments, one European regiment, and one 
regiment of cavalry. On the £. are the jail, the public 
courts, and the terminus of the branch line of the Madras 
Kail way. BallAri town, including the cantonment, con- 
tained in 1866 a population of 37,015 souls, of which 
13,341 were Hindus, 4178 Mahometans, and 1042 Chris 
tians. Population ascertained by the census of 1871, 
51,145. Elevation above the sea, 1600 feet. Distance 
from Bombay, S.E., 380 miles ; from Madras, N.W., 270 
miles. Lat. 15" 18' N. ; long. 76" 59' E. 

BALLATER, a village of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, on 
the River Dee, 42 miles W. from Aberdeen. In its vicinity 
are the medicinal wells of Pannanich, Balmoral Castle (a 
summer residence of Queen Yictoria), and Ballatrich Farm 
where Byron spent part of his boyhood. Ballatrich is a 
short distance from “ Lachin-y-Gair ” (Lochnagar), one of 
the loftiest of the Grampian range, and the subject of one 
of Byron’s most beautiful poems. 

BALLENOTEDT, a city in the duchy of Anhalt-Bern- 
burg. It is situated on the Getel in the Harz Forest, in a 
most picturesque district, and consists of an old and a new 
town. A fine road, bordered with trees, lead? to the castle of 
the dukes of Anhalt-Bernburg. The city containsabout 4395 
inhabitants, who are mostly engaged in linen manufactures, 
gardening, (kc. Ballenstedt is the birthplace of Job. Arndt 
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BALLET IB a word, the signification of which depends 
upon the century in which we find it employed. Originally 
derived from the Greek to dance, it has passed 

through the mediaeval Latin (with 6a//ator as synony- 

mous with mltutar) to the Italian bailare&nd ballata, to the 
IVench ballet, to the old English word ballet te, and to ballad. 
In old French, according to lloussoau, ballet signifies “to 
dance, to sing, to rejoice ; ” and thus it incorporates three 
distinct modern words, “ ballet, ball, and ballad. ” Through 
the gradual changes in the amusements of different ages, 
the meaning of the first two words has at length become 
limited to dancing, and the third is now confined to sing- 
ing. But, although ballads are no longer the vocal accom- 
paniments to dances round the maypole, our old ballads 
are still sung to dance tunes. The present acceptation of 
the word ballet is— a theatrical representation in which a 
story is told only by gesture, ac(‘ompanied by music which 
should bo characterised by stronger emphasis than would 
be employed with the voice. The dancing should be con- 
nected with the story, but is more commonly incidental. 
The French word was found to be so comprehensive as to 
recpiire further definition, and thus the above-described 
would bo distinguished as the ballet iV action or pantomime 
ballet, while a single scene, such as that of a village festival 
with its dances, would now be termed a divertimment 

Tlie ballet d'actinn, to which the changed meaning of 
the W(jrd is to bo ascribed, and therewith the introduction 
of modern ballet, has been generally attributed to the 16th 
century. Novelty of entertainment was then sought for in 
the splendid courts of Italy, in order to celebrate events 
which were thought great in their time, such as the 
marriages of princes, or the triumphs of their arms. Inven- 
tion was on the rack for novelty, and the skill of the 
machinist was taxed to the utmost. It has been supposed 
that the art of the old Uoman pautomimi was then revived, 
to add to the attractions of court -dances. Under tlie 
Komau cin))ire the paniomiuii had represented either a 
mythological story, or perhaps a scene from a Greek tragedy, 
by mute g(‘stures, while a chorus, placed in the background, 
sang can flea to narrate the fable, or to describe the action 
of tiio scene. The question is whether mute pantomimic 
action, which is the essence of modern ballet, was carried 
through those court entertaiiiuients, in which kings, queens, 
princes, and ]>rincesses took parts with the courtiers ; or 
whether it is of lat(*r growth, and derived from professional 
dancers upon the stage. The former is the general 
opinion, hut an analysis ol the only ballet which is known 
to have been ])rinted in a couqileto form during the 16th 
century, would lead to the inference that the court enter- 
tainments of Italy and France were masques, or masks, 
which included de(‘lamation and song, like those of Ben 
Jonson with Inigo .loncs for the court of James I. 

The introduction of the Italian style of ballot into France 
was on the occasion of the marriage of the Due do Joyousc 
with Mdlle. do Vaudomont, sister to the (pieen. This was 
in 1581 ; and the ballet was ])rinted in 1582, in a small 
folio of eighty-two haves, witli music, dialogue, engravings 
of the scene and of the fancy dresses, and full details of 
the plot. It is entitled Jialet Comique de la lioyne, because 
the queen took a ])art in it, os one of the naiades, with her 
iadies ; but they were only posed upon machinery to be 
looked at, and neither spoke nor sang. One lady of the 
court sang a song, two others a duct, and, again, others a 
, chorus. Jupiter and Mercury each sang a song, but Circe 
and the rest spoke poetry. The king’s musicians, as tritons, 
were the mainstays of the music ; the ladies and gentlemen 
of the court apfiieared in splendid fancy dresses, and danced 
the entries. The inventor of the ballet was Baltazarini 
Belgioioso, who had assumed the name of Baltasar de 
Beaujoyeux upon his appointment as first musician to 
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Catherine de Medicis, queen dowager of France. l!he disuse 
of dialogue and of vocal music in ballet seems to have been 
arrived at only by degrees. One of the most complete 
books upon the subject is by the Jesuit Le Menestrier 
(Claude ^Frangois) Den BalleU Anciens et Modemu, 12mo, 
1681. He was the inventor of a ballet for Louis XIV. in 
1658 ; and in his book he analyses about fifty of the early 
Italian and French ballets. His definition is as follows : — 
“ Ballets are dumb comedies, which should be divided into 
acts and scenes, like other theatrical pieces. Becitations 
divide them into acts, and the entrees of dancers are equal 
in number to the scenes.’’ So recitation Lad not then been 
dispensed with. At length the opinion gained ground that, 
in stage representations, the actions, feelings, and passions 
could be more faithfully, gracefully, and intelligibly ex- 
pressed to the eye by pantomimic action, than it would be 
possible to do to the ear. The art of dramatic expression 
then b^ame a greater object of study ; and, perhaps, from 
about the middle of the last century, or in the time of 
Noverre, the spectators liave been prepared only by a short 
printed summary of the story which was to bo repre- 
sented. (w. CH.) 

BALLINA, a seaport and market-town of Ireland, county 
of Mayo, 18 miles N.N.E. of Castlebar, situated on the 
Eiver Moy, which is here crossed by two bridges. It has 
a parish and a Homan Catholic Church (the latter being in 
the suburb of Ardnaree on the opposite side of the river), 
Baptist and Methodist chapels, a court-house, three branch 
banks, a workliouse, hospital, dispensary, baikks, and 
several schools. A convent was erected in lol5[* The 
salmon fishery and fish-curing are important brancMS of its 
trade ; and it has also breweries and fiour-mills,^d manu- 
factures snuff and coarse linen. The amount m harbour 
receipts in 1873 was £1266. In 1798 Ballina wtfs for a 
short time in the possession of the French, under General 
Humbert. In the neighbourhood there is an interesting 
dolmen, proved by the early annals of Ireland to belong 
to the 5th century a.d. {vide Fergusson’s Eude Stone 
Monuments), To the east of the village are the remains 
of an abbey, with a Gothic door-case in fine preservation 
(Archdall). Population in 1871, 5551. 

BALLINASLOE, a town of Ireland, province of Con- 
naught, 91 miles W.S.W. of Dublin. The lliver Suck, an 
affluent of the Shannon, divides it into two parts; the 
western being in the county of Galway, the eastern in the 
county of Roscommon. They are connected by two bridges 
and a causeway across an island. The town is clean and 
well built, and contains a handsome church, with a singular 
octagonal spire springing from scrolls. There are Homan 
Catholic and Methodist chapels, several ])ublic schools, a 
district lunatic asylum, union workhouse, market-house, a 
savings bank (established in 1822), several flour-mills, and 
breweries. In the neighbourhood is Garbally Castle, the 
seat of the earl of Clancarty. A great annual cattle fair 
is hold here from the 5th to the 9th of October. Its 
importance may bo judged from the fact, that in 1874 there 
were exposed for sale 18,018 horned cattle and 65,130 
sheep. The Western Star is published in the town. 
Population in 1871, 4619. 

BALLOON. See Aeronautics, vol i. pp. 187-207. 

BALLOT, or secret voting, has been employed in poli- 
tical, legislative, and judicial assemblies, and also in the 
proceedings of private clubs and corporations. At Athens, 
the dicasts, in giving their verdict, generally used balls of 
stone {psephi) or of metal (sjmiduli). Those pierced in 
the centre, or black in colour, signified condemnation; 
those unpierced, or white, signified acquittal. The boxes 
were variously arranged ; but generally a brass box received 
both classes of votes, and a wooden box received the unused 
balls. In the assembly, cases of privilegia, such as ostracism, 
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the naturalisation of foreigners, or the release of state* 
debtors, were decided by secret voting. The petalism, or 
voting by words on olive-leaves, practised at Syracuse, may 
also be mentioned. At Rome the ballot was introduced to 
the comitia by the Ltgn Tahellari<ie^ of which the Ltx 
Gabiana (139 b.c.) relates to the election of magistrates, 
the Lex Cassia (137 b.c.) to judicia populif and the Lex 
Papiria (131 B,c,) to the enactment and repeal of laws. 
The wooden tabellae, placed in the data, or wicker box, 
were marked U. R. (uti togas) and A. (antiquo) in the case 
of a proposed law ; L. {libero) and D. (damno) in the case 
of a public trial ; in the case of an election, 2 ^nncta were 
made opposite the names or initials of the candidates. 
Tabellae were also used by the Roman judices, who 
expressed their verdict or judgment by the letters A. 
{ahsolvo)y C. {condemno\ and N. L. {non liquet)} 
cat In Great Britain the ballot was suggested for use in Par- 

itain. Uament by a political tract of the time of Gharles II. It was 
actually used by the Scots Parliament of 1662 in proceed- 
ing on the “Billeting Act, ’'a measure proposed by Middleton 
to secure the ostracism of Lauderdale and other j)olitical 
o])ponents who were by secret vote declared incajiable of 
public office. The plan followed was this : each member 
of Parliament wrote, in a disguised hand, on a [>icce of paper, 
the names of twelve suspected persons ; the billets were 
put in a bag held by the registrar ; tlie bag was then sealed, 
and was^ afterwards opened and its contents ascertained 
in the Exchequer Chamber, where the billets were imme- 
diately b|^e4 and the names of the ostracised concealed 
on oatlL The Billeting Act was repudiated by the king, 
and the ballot was not again heard of till 1705, when 
Fletcher ^ Saltoun, in his measure for a provisional 
governme* of Scotland by annual Parliaments in the 
event df Queen Anne’s death, pro])osed secret voting to 
protect members from court influence. The gradual 
emancipation of the British Parliament from the powder 
of the Crown, and the adoption of a strictly representative 
system of election, have not only destroyed whatever 
reason may once have existed for the ballot in deliberative 
voting, but have rendered it es.sential that such voting 
should be open. It was in the agitations for parliamentary 
reform at the beginning of the 19th century that the 
demand for the ballot in parliamentary elections was first 
seriously made. The Benthamites advocated the system 
in 1817.^ At the Peterloo Massacre (1819) several banners 
were inscribed with the ballot. O’Connell introduced a bill 
on the subject in 1830; and the original draft of Lord 
John Russell’s Reform Bill, probably on the suggestion of 
Lords Durham and Dunc^innon, provided for its introduc- 
tion. Later on Mr Grote became its chief su[)porter in 
the House of Commons ; and from 1833 to 1839, in spite 
of the ridicule cast by Sydney Smith on the “ mouse-tra}),” 
and on iMr Grote’s “dagger-box, in which you stab the 
card of your favourite candidate with a dagger,”^ the 
minority for the ballot increased from 106 to 217. In 
1838 the ballot was the fourth point of the People’s 
Charter. In the same year the abolition of the land 
qualification introduced rich commercial candidates to the 
constituencies. Lord Melbourne’s cabinet declared the 
4][ue8tion open. The cause, u]die]d by Macaulay, Ward, Hume 
(in his resolutions, 1848), and Berkeley, was strengthened by 
the Report of Lord Hartington’s Select Committee (15th 
March 1870),^ to the effect that corruption, treating, and 
intimidation by priests and landlords took place to a largo 


* In Saxony juries still vote by ballot. 

* See the powerftil article by Janies Mill, Westminster Rev.^ vol. xiii. 

* For a description of Mr Grote’s card-frame, in which the car<l was 
punctured through a hole, and was thus never in the voter's hands, see 
i^ctator^ 25th February 1837. 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1868-9, R, 862, 862-1. ; and 1870, R. 116. 


extent at both parliamentary and municipal elections in 
England and Ireland; and that the ballot, if adopted, would 
probably not only promote tranquillity at elections, but 
protect voters from undue influence, and introduce greater 
freedom^ and purity in voting, provided secrecy was made 
inviolable except in cases where a voter was found guilty 
of bribery, or where an invalid vote had been given. At 
Manchester and Stafford in 1869, test ballots had taken 
place on the Australian principle as practised in Victoria, — 

I the voting card containing the names of all the candidates, 
printed in different colours (for the benefit of illiterate voters), 
and the voter being directed to score out the names of those 
he did not support, and then to place the card (covered by 
an official envelope) in the box. It was found at Manchester 
that the voting was considerably more rapid, and therefore 
less expensive, than under the old system ; that only 80 cards 
out of 1 1,475 were rejected as informal; and that, the repre- 
sentatives of candidates being present to chock false atato- 
ments of identity, and the jiublic outside being debarred 
from receiving information what voters had voted, the ballot 
rather decreased the risk of personation. At Manchester the 
cards were not numbered consecutively, as is done in Victoria, 
so that (assuming the officials to be free from corruption) no 
scrutiny could have detected by whom particular votes 
were given. At Stafford the returning officer stamped each 
card before giving it to the voter, the die of the stamp 
having been finished only on the morning of tlie election. 
By this means the possibility was excluded of what was 
known in the colonics as “the Tasmanian Dodge,” by 
which a corrujit voter gave to the returning officer, or placed 
ill the box, a blank non-official ticket, and carried out from 
the booth his official card, which a corru])t agent then 
• marked for his candidate and gave, so marked, to corrupt 
voter No. 2 (before he entered the booth), on condition 
that lie also would bring out his official card, and so on ad 
libitum ; the agent thus obtaining a security for his bribe, 
unless the corru]>t voter chose to disfranchise himself by 
making fuither marks on the card. 

At the close of 1870 the ballot was employed in the 
election of members for the London School Board, under 
the Education Act of that year. 

Jn 1872 Mr Forster’s Ballot Act (35 and 36 Viet. c. 33) 
introduced the ballot in all parliamentary and municipal 
elections, except parliamentary elections lor universities ; 
and the code of procedure prescribed by the Act was 
adopted by the Scotch Education Board in the first School 
Board election (1873), under “The Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1872.” It is impossible here to analyse the Ballot 
Act, which not only abolishes public nominations of 
candidates, but deals with the offence of jiersonatiori and 
the expenses of elections. As regards the ballot, a white 
paper is used on whidi the names of the candidates are 
printed in alphabetical order, the voter filling up with a X 
the blank on the right hand opposite the name he votes for. 
The paper, before being given out, is marked by the 
jiresiding officer on both sides with an official stamp, which 
is kept secret, and cannot be used for a second election 
within seven years. The paper is marked on the back with 
the same number as the counterfoil of the paper which 
remains with the officer. This counterfoil is also marked 
with the voter’s number on the register, so that the vote 
may be identified on a scrutiny ; and a mark on the register 
shows that the voter has received a ballot pajicr. The voter 
folds up the pa]ier so as to conceal his mark, but to show 
the stamp to the officer, and deposits it in the box, which 
is locked and sealed, and so constructed that papers cannot 
bo withdrawn without unlocking it. Papers inadvertently 
spoiled by the voters may be exchanged, the officer 
preserving separately the spoiled papers. If a voter is 
incapacitated from blindness, or other physical cause, or 

III. — 37 
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makes before the officer a declaration of inability to read, 
or when the poll is on a Saturday declares himself a Jew, 
the officer causes the paper to bo marked as the voter 
directs, and keeps a record of the transaction. A voter who 
claims to vote after another has voted in respect of the same 
qualification, obtains a (green) paper which is not j>laced in 
the box, but preserved a]>art as a “ teiuh‘red ” ])aper. He 
must, however, declare his identity, and that ho has not 
already voted. The ju’esiding officer, at the close of the 
jjoll, has to account to the rt^turning officer lor the papers 
entrusted to him, the number being made uj) by — (1 ) papers 
in the box, (2) spoiled ])ai)ers, (.‘1) unused papers, and (4) 
tendered papers. J )uring the voting (for which schoolrooms 
and other [luhlic rooms are available, and for which a 
8e])arate com]>artment must be [irovided for every 150 
electors entitled to vote at a station) agents of candidates 
are allowed to lx* ])n*sent in the polling-station, Imt they, 
as well as the officials, an* sworn to secrecy as regards who 
have voted, and lor whom ; and they are j)rohibited from 
interfering with the voter, inducing him to show his vote, 
or attemjiting to ascertain the number on the back of the 
pa[>or. These agents are also ])iesent with the returning 
offi(‘er wdien lie counts the papers and the votes, rejecting 
those papers f 1 ), w hich want the official mark on tl^e hack ; 
(2), on which votes are given for more candidates than the 
voter i'i entitled to vote lor ; (3), on which anything except 
the number on the back is marked or written by which the 
voter can bo identified; (4) which are unmarked, or so 
marked that it is uncertain for whom the vote is given. 
The counted and rejected papers, and also the “tendered” 
pa])ers, counterfoils, and marked register (wdiich have not 
been opened), are, in jxirliamentary elections, transmitted 
by the returning officer to the clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery in England, or the sherilT-clerk in Scotland, who 
destroys them at tlu* end of one year, unless otherwise 
directed by an order of the House ol Commons, or of some 
court having jurisdiction in eh‘ction jietitions. Huch 
petitions either simply disjiute the accuracy of the return 
on the ground of miscounting, or wrongous rejection or 
wrongous admission of jjapers, in which case the court 
examines the counted and rejected pajiers ; or make 
allegations of corruption, tkc., on which it may be necessary 
to refer to the marked counterfoils and ascertain how bribed 
voters have voted. Since the elections of 1874 much 
discontent has been exiiressed, because judges have rejected 
papers wdth trifling (])erhaps accidental) marks other than 
the X ui>on them, and because elections have been lost 
through the failure of the officer to sLanq) the papers. For 
this piirjxiso the ust* has been suggested of a perforating 
instead of an embossing stamp, while a dark ground paper 
with white voting sjiaces would make ml^jdaced votes im- 
possible. The ilallot Act has introiluced several new^offences, 
such as forging or Iraudiilenlly defacing or destroying a 
pa[)or or the official mark ; supplying a paper without due 
authority ; fraudulently putting into the box a non-official 
paper; fraudulently taking a iiaper out of the station 
without due authority ; destroying, taking, opening, or 
otherwise interfering with a box or jiacket of ])apers then 
in use for election purposes. These offences and attemjits 
to commit them, are punishable in the case of officers and 
clerks with imprisonment for two years, with or without 
hard labour. In other cases the term of imprisonment is 
six months. 

The ballot being thus vn fait accomjdi in the United 
Kingdom, it is now scarcely necessary to indicate the 
arguments by which it was sujqiorted and ojiposed. It 
has been foun^ possible to render voting perfectly secret 
and to provide for a scrutiny. It w'ould be foolish to expect 
that secret voting will be a perfect security for independent 
voting. Bribery, treating, and intimidation continue to 
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be practised, but with diminished effect. Bribery may 
still be made conditional on the briber's success, but the 
Act is felt to be an expression of national opinion against 
all interference with individual judgment. The argument 
that the franchise is a public trust, to the exercise of which 
a public responsibility should attach, would be conclusive 
if the “ selfish partialities ” of the voter were the chief evil. 

The ballot was declared to lead to universal hypocrisy and 
deception ; and Sydney Smith spoke of “ voters, in dominos, 
going to the poll in sedan-chairs with closely -drawn 
curtains.” The observed effect of a secret ballot is, however, 
gradually to exterminate undue influence and canvassing ; 
and when the necessity for secrecy is removed, votes are 
not kept secret. The alarm of “ the Confessional ” seems 
to be unfounded, as a Catholic penitent is not bound to 
confess his vote, and if he did so, it would bo a crime in 
the confessor to divulge it. 

The ballot is used very largely in the British Colonies, 
and on the Continent. In South Australia, under theAust 
Constitution Act of 1856 and the Electoral Act of 1858, 
both the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly 
are elected by manhood suffrage under the ballot, the 
returning officer putting hk initials on the voting card, 
which the voter is directed, under pain of nullity, to fold 
so that the officer may not see the vote which is indicated 
by a cross. The cards are destroyed wlien the poll is 
announced ; and thus ])ersonation, though proved against 
certain voters for the purpose of punishing them, would 
not void an election, for there can be no scrutiny before 
the (k>urt of Disjnitod Returns. Canvassing has almost 
disappeared. In Victoria, under the Electoral Act of 1865 
(29 Viet. c. 279), both the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly are elected practically by manhood 
suffrage under the ballot, wliich was introduced in 1856. 

The officer adds to his initials a number corresponding to 
the voter’s number on the register, and the cards are pre- 
served till after the time for petitioning the Committee of 
Elections and Qualifications has ex})ired, so that a scrutiny 
may take place of challenged votes. 2'ho important Road 
Boards under the Local ( government Ckinsolidation Act of 
1869 arc also elected by ballot. In Tasmania the chief 
lieculiarity is that (as in South Australia) the card is not 
put directly by the voter into the box, but handed to the 
officer who puts it there (this being thought a security 
against double voting or voting wdtli a non-official card, and 
also against the voter carrying away his card) ; here also 
the cards are destroyed immediately, while in New South 
Wales, w'here, as in Victoria, the voting is by scoring out 
and not by a cross, the cards are kejit for five years. The 
vigorous municijial boards of these colonies are also elected 
by ballot, which has diminished expense and undue 
influence very greatly, but has not produced comjilete 
secrecy of voting. 

In France, where from 1840 to 1845 the ballot, or Frau 
8c rutin, had been used for deliberative voting in the 
Chamber of Deputies, its use in elections to the Corps 
Legislatif was carefully regulated at the beginning of the 
Second Phiipire by the Organic Decree of 2d February 
1 852. Under this law the voting wus superintended by a 
bureau consisting of the dejiuty returning officer (called 
president of the section), four unjmid assessors selected 
from the constituency, and a secretary. Each voter jire- 
sents a polling card, with his designation, date of birth, and 
signature (to secure identity), which ho has previously 
got at the J/ame. This the president mutilates, and the 
vote is then recorded by a “ bulletin,” which is not ofi[icial, 
but is generally printed with a candidate's name, and 
given to the voter by an agent outside, the only conditions 
being that the bulletin shall be “sur papier blanc, sans 
signes extdrieurs, et pr6par6 en dehors de I'assembl^e,” The 
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total number, of votes given (there being only one member 
in each electoral district) is checked by reference to ‘Ma 
feuille d^appel et inscription des votants,” the law still 
supposing that each voter is publicly called on to vote. If 
the voter, when challenged, cannot sign his polling card, he 
may call a witness to sign for him. The following classes 
of bulletins are rejected : — “ illisibles, blancs, no coiitenaut 
pas une designation suftisanto ; sur lesquols les votants so 
sont fait connaitre; contenant le nom d’une personno 
n*ayant pas pret6 lo serment prcscrit’’ (i.c., of a person not 
nominated). Only the votes pronounced bad by the bureau 
in presence of representative scrutineers are preserved, in 
case these should be called for during the “ Session pour 
verification des Pouvoirs.” Practically the French ballot 
did not afford secrecy, for you might observe what bulletin 
the voter took from the agent, and follow him up the qwHe 
into the polling-place ; but the determined voter might 
conceal his vote even from the undue influence of Govern- 
ment by scratching out the printed matter and writing 
his vote. This was always a good vote, and scrutiny of 
good votes was impossible. The ballot is still used in 
the elections to the National Assembly, but in the 
Assembly itself only in sjjocial cases, as, c./;., in the elec- 
tion of a “rapporteur.’^ Under the law ot lOth August 
1871, the conseils g6n(!Taux (dej)artmcntal councils) are 
aly elected by ballot. In Piedmont the ballot formed part of 
the free constitutional government introduced by Charles 
Albert in March 1848; it was extended to Italy in 18G1. 
Voting for the Italian Chamber of I)t‘}>uties takes ]>lace 
under the jaw of 20th November 1859, and in public 
halls (not booths), to which admission is gained by showing 
a certificate of inscription, issued by the mayor to each 
qualified voter. A stam])ed blue official paper, -with a 
memorandum of the law printed on the back {loUetino 
spiegato)^ is then issued to the elector; oii this he write.s 
the name of a candidate (tluTe being equal electoral col- 
leges), or, in certain exceptional cases, gets a confidential 
friend to do so, and hands the paper folded up to the pre- 
sident of the bureau, who puts it in the box {urna), and 
who afterwards presides at the public “scjuittinio dci 
suffragi.” No scrutiny is possible ; canvassing and bribery 
are rare ; and Cavour thought the ballot had quite nullified 
repce. the clerical power, at least in Piedmont. Greece is the 
only European country in which the ball ballot is used. 
The voting takes place in the churches, each candidate has 
a box, on which his name is inscribed, one half (white) 
being also marked “Yes,” the other half (black) “No.” 
The voter, his citizenship or right to vote in the eijarchy 
being verified, receives one ball or leaden bullet for each 
candidate from a wooden bowl, which a clerk carries from 
box to box. The voter stretches his arm dowm a funnel, 
and drops the ball into the “ Yes ” or “ No ” division. The 
vote is secret, but there is appareutly no check on “ Yc.s" 
votes being given for all the candidate!^, and the ball or 
nited bullet is imitablo. In the United States a most im- 
perfect ballot system prevails. In many states there is 
no register, and therefore personation and double voting 
are practised. Again, there is no official card, but, as in 
the Shanty system of New York, candidates’ touts give out 
printed and designed cards, which sometimes fraudulently 
imitate one another in design, so that ignorant voters are 
misled. Again, the ballot is generally taken in an engine- 
house, or shed open to the street, so that raolHiitimidation 
may be used, and votes, as in France, are not practically 
secret. In Massachusetts, in 1851-2, the Know-nothing 
or Anti -Irish party, anxious to prevent personation, 
introduced a secret ballot for state elections, using the 
Manchester envelope and an official card, with the names 
of the candidates printed. This led to fraud and was 
abandoned, a return being made to the French system. 
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The history of the ballot in Hungary is remarkable. Before Hangary, 
1848 secret voting was unknown there. The electoral 
law of that year left the regulation of parliamentary 
elections to the county and town councils, very few of which 
adopted the ballot. TJie mode of voting was perhaps the 
most primitive on record. Each candi<lale had a large box 
with his name superscribed, and painted m a distinguishing 
colour. On entering the room alone the voter received a 
rod from 4 /o 6 feet in length (to prevent concealment of 
non-official rods on the voters person), which ho ])laced in 
the box through a slit in tlio lid. By tlic elf‘ctoral law of 
BS74,^ tlie ballot in parliamentary electiims in Hungary 
is abolished, but is made obligatory in tlio elections of 
town and county councils, w^here votes an* given fur 
several persons at oncef This voting, however, carried 
on ])y party-lists on differently coloured cards is ])ractically 
open. There is a strong feeling in Hungary that the ballot 
would bo worked by the Catholic clergy tJiroiigh the Con- 
fessional As most of the electors are freeholders, there is 
little intimidation. In Prussia, Stein, by his StadteordiiUng, Germany, 
or Municipal Ck)rj)oration Act of 1808, introduced the 
ballot in the election of the Municipal Assembly (tStadt 
verardneten Yersummlung). Under the German Constitu- 
tion of 1867, and tlie New (>onstitution of 1st January 
1871, tho elections for the Beichstag are conducted by 
universal suffrage under the ballot in conformity w’ith tho 
Electoral J^aw of 31st May 1869, which also divided 
Germany into equal electoral districts. 

To secure complete secrecy, and to avoid the possibility Ballot 
of fraud and the large expense of printing and counting 
ballot papers, several ballot machines or registers have been 
invented. In that of Vassie there was an arrangement of 
conllueiit funnels, by which the voter was prevented from 
dropping more than one ball into tlie box. In that of 
diamberlain the number of votes given was indicated by 
the ringing of a l>ell. In that of Syclscrff,^ the ball was 
))laced by tlie sheriff in the common duct, and tho voter, by 
moving a lever, guided it into a channel leading to the box 
of a particular candidate. Generally, it may bo said that 
these mechanical contrivances have been attcmjits to make 
the ball-system secret and accurate, each voter depositing a 
ball, and the aceumulated balls showing the state of the 
poll. This in a large constituency would become unwueldy, 
and no ])ermaiient record of the poll (except the collocation 
of the balls) would be obtained. A considerable advance 
is made in the invention of Mr James Davie, Edinburgh, 
which wo select for detailed description. Of this register 
an essential jiart is tho wooden cliambcr (4 feet square by 
7 feet in height) which the voter, having received a metal 
ball from the slieriff’, enters by a spring-hinged door to 
which a lever is attached. On one side of tho chamber is 
a box, on the lid of which stand differently coloured cups, 
marked each witli a number and the name of a candidate. 

Inside the box is a cylinder traversed Icngthwdse by a 
spindle, and having at one end a toothed wheel. By a 
screw-nut the cylinder revolves on and moves along tho 
spindle. On the cylinder is paper divided into spaces, 
which correspond with tho cups, and above this a sheet of 
carbonised paper as a printing medium. A pinion connects 
the cylinder with the door-lever, so that tho opening of the 
door drives round the paper one space. A steel tyf)c, 
suspended on an elastic card, is centred to each cup. The 
voter having [)laced the ball in a cup, leaves tho chamber 
by another sj»ring-hinged door, which in opening displaces 


1 Hungary is now being divided Into e(iual electoral districts. 

* On tlio other hand, by the 2d of the ongiiiar bye-laws of the 
Bank of England, it was provnled that the ballot should be used in the 
general courts “ in any question concerning mdy om person^ meUtert or 
thing.** 

** Letters- Patent, No. 63 of 1809. 
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the bottoms of the cups, and thus causes the ball to drop 
on the head of the type, beneath which it presses against 
the recording sheet on the cylinder. The ball immediately 
rolls down a groove to the shoriflTs desk outside tlie chamber, 
where it is handed to the next voter, only one hall being 
UBfd in connection with each register (unless, of course, 
there are more votes than one to be given). The closing of 
the exit door restores the bottoms to the cups. This simple 
and effectual j>lan has the merit of secrecy, of immediate 
detection of fraud (c.//., the introduction of a non-official 
ball to the cup), of rapidity in voting and in counting, and 
of leaving almost nothing to the voter’s ])resence of mind. 
The voter can make only one well defined mark on the 
paper, and this lie can do only in leaving the chamber before 
the next voter has ent(‘red. Mr Davie’s invention, which 
in 1870 received a pn/e from the Itoyal Scottish Society 
of Arts, is obviously not adapted to cumulative voting, but 
may bo worked witli any number of candidates under single 
voting. Althougli the motion of the cylinder would record 
in a diagonal (liri^etioii tlie series of votes, it would be 
practically impossible to identify votes from a numbered 
list of the voters. (w. C. s.) 

llATdjVDAS’riil^, a sea 2 >ort town of Ireland, county 
Antrim, situated on a ])ay oj)[)osite Ilathlin island. The 
town is well built, consisting of two parts, about a quarter 
of a mile asunder, and connected by a tine avenue. Towards 
the close of the iHtli century, one of the Boyd family 
devoted ]iims(*lf to the extension and improvement of the 
town, establishing manufactures, endowing charities, and 
building churches, and succeeded in producing a temporary 
vitality. IJ^iwauls of £ir>0,000 is said to have been ex- 
pended upon the iiier and harbour ; but the violence of the 
si*a overthrew the former, and the latter has been filled 
^^ith sand. To the east of the town are the remains of an 
abliey. Population in 1871, 1253. 

BALLVMKNA, a town of Ireland, county Antrim, on 
the Braid, an affluent of the Maine, two miles above their 
junction. It is 33 miles N.N.W. of Belfast, with which it 
is connected by railway. The to\Mi owes its proRjicrity 
chiefly to its linen trade, introduced iu 1733, which gives 
employment to tlie greater jiart of the inliabitauts. It has 
a jiarish church, several eliajiels and schools, a market- 
house, and four braneli banks. There is a news])ai)er 
publislied in the town called the Jiallyinma Observer, 
Population ill 1871, ineluding llanyville in the suburbs, 
7931. 

BALLYSIIANNON, a seaport and market-town of 
Ireland, eoiinty of Donegal, situated at the mouth of the 
I>ne. Jjiit. 5r 30' IS., long. S'* IT W. The river is hero 
cro.ssed by a budge of fourteen arches, whicli connects the 
town with till' suburb of Part. Pelow tlie bridge the river 
forms a beautiful cascade, 150 yards wide, with a fall at 
low water of 10 feet. ’Fho haibour is a small creek of 
Donegal Ba}', about GOO yards long and 350 yards brood, 
and is only accessible to small vessels. The town contains 
a church, several cluqiels, a bank, a market-house, barracks, 
and a union workhouse. The salmon fishery is the only 
important occujiation. Previous to tlie Union Ballyshannoii 
returned two members to the Irish Parliament, Population 
in 1871, 2958. 

BALMEZ, .1 ATMK IjUriEN, a Sjianish ecclesiastic, eminent 
as a political writer and a philosopher, was born at Vich 
in Catalonia, on the 28th August 1810, and died there on 
the 9th July 1818. The most im})ortant of his works, 
and that on which his fame jirincipally rests, is entitled El 
Protestantismo^omparado con el Catolirisino en sus rela- 
clones con la Uivtlisacion European published 1842-44, a 
most able defence of Catholicism. It has been translated 
into French, Italian, German, and English. The best of 
his philosophical works, which are able expositions of 
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the old scholastic system of thought, are the Filosojia Fon^ 
damental^ 1846, and the Corso de Filosojia Elemental^ 
4 vols. 1847. The Protestantism and Catholicity and the 
Fundamental Philosophy have both been translated into 
English (1849, 2 vols. 1857). Nearly all the works are 
to be had in German and French. See M. de Blanche- 
Baffin, Jacques Balmh^ aa Vie et ses Ouvrages^ Paris, 1849. 

BALMORAL CASTLE, a residence of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, on the right bank of the River Doe, about 
9 miles above Ballater and 50 miles from Aberdeen. The 
property, which now consists of upwards of 10,000 acres, 
besides a large tract of hill ground, belonged in its 
original extent to the Farquharsons of Inverey, by whom 
it was sold to the Earl of Fife. In 1848 it was leased by 
the late l*rince Consort, and in 1852 was finally pur 
chased for a sum of X32,000. The castle, which was 
erected at Prince Albert’s jirivato ex])enbc, is of the Scotch 
baronial style of architecture. 

BALNAVES, Henry, a Scottish Protestant, born at 
Kirkcaldy in Fife, in the reign of James V., and educated 
at the university of St Andrews. There is some doubt 
both 08 to the exact date of his birth, which has been fixed 
as 1520, and as to the rank in society to which be l>e 
longed. He coiiqileted his studies on the Continent, 
and, returning to Scotland, entered the family of the Earl 
of Arran, who at tliat time was n‘gent ; but iu the year 
1512 the earl disinibsed him foi embracing the Protestant 
religion. In 1540 lie w'as implicated in the murder of 
Cardinal Beaton, at least lie is known to have taken refuge 
with the conspirators in the castle of St Andrews; and 
when they were at last obliged to surrender to the French, 
he was sent with the rest hf the garrison as a prisoner to 
France. During liis confinement at Rouen he wrote the 
work entitled Confession of Faith, to which Knox added 
marginal notes and a ])rcface ; but it w’as not jiublished 
till 1584, five years after his death. He returned to Scot- 
land about the year 1559, and having joined the Congre- 
gation, was ap 2 )ointod one of the commisbioners to treat 
with the duke of Norfolk on the ])art of Queen Elizabeth. 
In 1503 he was made one of the lords of Session, an office 
which he is said to have held for the first time in 1538, 
and was ap) jointed by tlie General Assembly, with other 
learned men, to revise the Jiooi of Discipline, Knox, his 
contemporary and fellow -labourer, gives him the cliar- 
acier of a very learned and jjious man, Balnavos died at 
Edinburgh in 1 579. 

BALSAM, ail oleo-resin or natural compound of resin 
and essential oil, in sucli jiroportions that the substance is 
in a viscous or semi-fluid condition. The gradations from 
a solid resin to a limpid essential oil are insensible, and 
most resins have a balsamic consistency on their exudation, 
only haniening by oxi>osuro to air. It has been jiroposed 
to limit the name balsam to such substances as contain 
cinnamic or an analogous acid in addition to the volatile 
oil and rosin which turpentines contain alone ; but this 
distinction has not been carried out. 

The fragrant balsams which contain cinnamic or benzoic 
acid may, however, be regarded as a distinct class, allied 
to each other by their composition, jiroperties, and uses. 
Those of this class found in commerce are the balsam of 
Peru, balsam of Tolu, liquid storax, and liquidambar. 
Balsam of Peru is the produce of a lofty leguminous tree, 
Myrospermvmipemiferum, growing within a limited area in 
San Salvador, Central America, but now introduced into 
Ceylon. It is a thick, viscid oleo-resin of a deep brown or 
black colour and a fragrant balsamic odour. It has been 
analysed by Kachler, w'ho thus states its percentage com- 
position, — cinnamic acid 46, resin 32, benzylic alcohol 20, 
It is used in perfumery, and in medicine as a stimulant 
application to indolent sores, as well as internally for 
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asthma and pectoral complaints. Balaam of Tolu is like- 
wise product from a species of MyTospermum^ J/. iolui- 
ferum. It is of a brown colour, thicker than l^oru balsam, 
and attains a considerable degree of solidity on keeping. 
It also is a product of equatorial America, but is found over 
a much wider area than is the balsam of Peru. Tolu bal- 
sam consists of a combination of inodorous resin with 
cinnamic acid, no benzoic acid being present in it. It is 
used in perfumery and as a constituent in cough syrups 
and lozenges. Liquid storax is a balsam yielded by 
Liquidambar orientalis, a native of Asia Minor. It is a 
soft resinous substance, with a pleasing balsamic odour, 
especially after it has been kept for some time. It contains 
a principle — styrol or cinnamene — to which it owes its 
peculiar odour, besides cinnamic acid, stryacin, and a 
resin. Liquid storax is used in medicine as an external 
application in skin diseases, and internally as an expec- 
torant. An analogous substance is derived from Liquid- 
amhar Altingia in Java. Liquidambar balsam is derived 
from Liquidambar atyraciflua^ a tree found in the United 
States and Mexico. It contains cinnamic acid, but is 
destitute of benzoic acid. 

Of balsams entirely destitute of cinnamic and benzoic 
constituents the following are found in commerce : — Mecca 
Balaam or Balm of Gilead^ yielded by the Balsamodendron 
Berryi (71. gileade^iae of De Candolle), a tree growing in 
Arabia and Abyssinia, is supposed to be the balm of Hcrij)- 
ture and the /3aA<ra/xov of Theophrastus. When fresh it is 
a viscid fluid, with a penetrating odour, but it solidifies 
with age. It was regarded with the utmost esteem among 
the nations of antiquity, and to the present day it is 
peculiarly prized among the people of the East. Balaam 
of Copaiba or Capid is a fluid oleo resin of a pale brown 
or straw colour, produced from several trees of the genus 
CopaiferOf growing in tropical America. It possesses a 
peculiar odour and a nauseous persistent tarry taste. 
Balsam of copaiba contains from 40 to 60 per cent, of 
essential oil, holding in solution a resin from which capivic 
acid can be prepared. It is chiefly used in medicine for 
the treatment of inflammatory affections of mucous surfaces. 
Under the name of Wood Oil, or Gvrjun Balsam^ an oleo- 
resin is procured ip India and the Eastern Archipelago 
from several species of Bipterocarpus, chiefly D. iurbin- 
atua^ which has the odour and proi)erties of copaiba, and 
is used for it in East Indian hospital practice. Wood oil 
is also used as a varnish in India, and forms an effective 
protection against the attacks of white ants. A substitute 
for copaiba is also found in the dark red balsam yielded 
by HardwicKa pinnata^ a leguminous tree. 

Canada Balaam, — The oleo-resins obtained from coni- 
ferous trees are usually termed turpentines, but that yielded 
by Abies hahamea is known in commerce as Balsam of 
Canada. It is a very transparent substance, somewhat 
fluid when first run, but -thickening considerably with 
age, possessed of a delicate yellow colour, and a mild 
torebinthous odour. According to Fluckiger and Ilanbuiy 
it contains 24 per cent, of essential oil, 60 per cent, of resin 
soluble in alcohol, and 16 per cent, of resin soluble only in 
ether. It has been used for the same purposes as copaiba, 
but its chief uses are for mounting preparations for the 
microscope and as a varnish. 

BALTA, the chief town of a circle of the same name in 
the Russian government of Podolia. It stands on the 
Kodima, near its junction with the Bug, and carries on a 
large trade in cattle and horses and the raw products of the 
surrounding district. It has two great annual fairs, the 
more important being held at Whitsuntide and the other in 
June. A variety of industries, such as tallow-melting, 
soap-boiling, tile-making, and brewing are likewise pro- 
secuted. The Jews form a very considerable part of the 
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population, which in 1867 numbered 14,528. Balta was 
in great part destroyed by the Russians in 1780. 

BALTARD, Louis Piekke, a distinguished French 
architect and engraver, was born at Paris in 1765, and 
died in 1846. He was originally a landscape painter, but 
in his travels through Italy w^as so much struck with 
the beauty of the Italian buildings, that ho changed 
his profession and devoted himself to architecture. In 
his new occupation he achieved great success, and was 
selected to prepare the plans for some of the largest ]niblic 
edifices in Paris. His reputation, however, rests not so 
much on his practical performances in architecture as on 
his great skill in the art of engraving. Among the beat 
known of his plates are the drawings of J^aris {Paris et 
sea MomimeniSy 2 vols. fob, 1803), the engravings for 
Denon’s Bgypte^ the illustrations of Napoleon's wars {La 
Coloniie de la grande Armee\ and those contained in the 
series entitled the Grand Prix de V Architecture, which for 
some time he carried on alone. He has also gained distinc- 
tion as an engraver of ]iortraits. 

BALTIC SEA. The name by which this inland sea is 
commonly designated is first found in the 11th century, in 
the work of Adam of Bremen, entitled Chorographia Scandi- 
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navicp. The derivation of the word is uncertain. It seems 
probable that, whatever may be the etymology of the name 
Baltic, that of the Great and Little Belts is the same. The 
Swedes, Danes, and Germans call it the Ostsee or East Sea. 

The Baltic is enclosed by Sweden, Russia, the German 
empire, and Denmark ; and it communicates with the 
North Sea, by the winding channel which lies between 
the southern part of the Scandinavian pepinsula and the 
northern peninsula of Schleswig and Jutland. The first 
part of this channel is in great measure blocked by the 
islands of Zealand and Fiinen, so as to form the three 
narrow passages which are known as the Sound (between 
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Sweden and Zealand), the Great Belt (between Zealand 
and Funen), and the Little Belt (between Funcn and 
Jutland). Each of these forms a distinct communication 
between the Baltic and the Cattegat, which is the open 
portion of the channel lying between the coast of Sweden 
and tlie eastern side of Jutland ; w^hile the Cattegat opens 
freely into the Skager Back, which is the continuation of 
same open channel, between the southern end of Norway 
and the north-west coast of Jutland, into the North Sea. 

The length of the Baltic Sea, from Swinemunde in 
the S. to Torriea in the N., is nearly 000 miles; and its 
greatest width, between Karlsciona and Memel, exceeds 
200 miles. Its whole area, ineludiiig tlie Gulls of Bothnia 
and Finland, is about 1 (>0,000 geographical square miles. 
It runs first in an easterly (lirectir)n as far as Memel, a 
distance of *'100 milch, anil then northwards as far as lat. 
150' 2r N., a distance of .‘ihO miles, at which point it 
separates into two great gulfs. One of these, the Gulf of 
Finland, runs nearly due ; the other, tlie Gulf of 
Bothnia, almost N. The Gulf of Bothnia is 400 miles in 
length, w'ltli an extreme breadth of 120 miles, but where 
narrowest it doi's not exceed 40 miles. The archqielago of 
Aland lies at its entrance. The Gulf of Finland is 280 
miles in length, with a mean breadth of (50 or 70 miles. 

The dejitli of the Baltic rarely excoi'ds 100 fathoms — 
being gieatest between tlie island of Bornholm and the 
coast of Sweden, where it reaches Ilf) fathoms, and least 
in tlie neighbourhood of the mouths of largo rivers, which 
bring down a great quantity of earthy matter, especially in 
the spring, so that in many parts the bottom is being so 
rajiidly niised by its deposit tliat tlie mouths ot rivers 
formerly navigable are now inaccessible. This is especially 
the case in the northern part of the Gulf of Bothnia, above 
C^uarkim, where several tracts are now dry land which 
were once water ; and also in the neighbourhood of Tornea, 
where int'adows now take the jilace of waters which were 
traversed in boats by the French Academicians, when they 
were ineasuring an arc of the nuTidian. Along the 
southern coast tin* shallowness of the liarbours is a great 
obstacle to navigation, especially since they are closed by 
ice for nearly one tliird ot the year. On the western side 
it is not more than 15 fathoms deep ; and, in general, it is 
only from 8 to 10 fathoms. On the »S. it nowhere exceeds 
bO fatlioms. The Gulf of Finland suddenly shallows from 
r»0 or (50 fatlioins to b, or even less. The average depth of 
the Gulf of Bothnia is not greater than that of the rest of 
the si'u. N uinerous rock^\ islands and reefs, many of them 
level with the water, render the navigation of this sea 
extremely dangerous. 

The shore ot the Baltic is generally low. Along the 
Bouthern coast it is tor the most part sandy, — with .sand- 
banks outside, and sand hills and plains inland. Where 
streams come down, there are often fresh->vater lakes termed 
hafs^ wliich are se]>arated Iroin the sea by narrow spits 
called 7trhrioi(/n. Two of these are of great extent ; 
one of them, termed the Frisclie Half, lies botw’eon Danzig 
and Konigsberg, whicli last town is situated on the i>art 
of it most remote from the sea ; the other, termed the 
Kurischo llatl', lies between Konigsberg and Memel, the 
latter town being situated on tlie channel connecting the 
haff with the sea. Near the entrance to the Gulf of Fin- 
land the coast becomes rocky, and continues to be so for 
the most part around the gulfs both of Finland and 
Bothnia, except to^vards the head of each ; the rocks, 
however, are never high. The shores of the southern part 
of the Swedish peninsula are mostly high, but not rocky ; 
at Stockholm, nowever, there is an archipelago of rocky 
islands, on some of wdiich tlie town is partly built. 

Drainaffe Area , — The Baltic may be considered as the 
estuary of a great number of rivers, none of them individu- 


ally of great size, but collectively draining a very large area^ 
which is estimated at about 71 7,000 square miles, or nearly 
one-fifth of the entire area of Europe. This great drainage 
area is remarkable for the small proportion of its boundary 
that is formed by mountains or high table- lands, — its 
greater part consisting of land of no considerable elevation, 
which slojies down very gradually to its coast-line, and of 
which a large proportion is covered by lakes. This is 
especially the character of the drainage area of the Neva, 
whose waters are immediately derived from the large shallow 
Lake Ladoga, which receives the contributions of numerous 
other lakes, Onega being the largest, though Lake Saima 
in Finland, with its irregular prolongations, is scarcely less 
extensive. The entire surface drained by the Neva is esti- 
mated at about 100,000 square miles, or nearly twenty 
times that of the drainage area of the Thames. Through 
Lake Onega, the Neva is connected with the Dwina and 
the Volga liy canals, through which small vessels can pass 
from the Baltic into either the White fSca or the Caspian. 
The Duna or South Dwina, which discharges itself into 
the Gulf of Biga, is another important river, draining an 
area of about 35,000 miles in West Bussia, and having a 
length of 520 miles, of which 405 miles are navigable. 
The drainage aiea of the Nicmen, which enters the Baltic 
at Memel, is conterminous with that of the Duna, and is 
of about the same extent ; this river is navigable for more 
than 400 miles from its outlet, and communicates with the 
Dnieper by a canal through which vessels can pass from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. The Vistula, wliich receives 
the waters of the whole area of Russian and Prussian 
Poland, flowing past Warsaw into the Baltic at Dantzig, is 
a very large and important river, having a length of 520 
miles, of which 430 are navigable, and a drainage area of 
72,000 square miles. And the Oder, rising in the hill 
districts of Silesia, drains the extensive level areas of 
Brandenberg and l^omerania, and diseliarges into an estuary, 
that may bo said to begin from Stettin, the water drawn 
from an area of 45,000 square miles. Numerous rivers 
discharge themselves into tlie Gulf of Bothnia, bringing 
down water from the mountain ranges of Sweden and 
Norway ; but their course is com]>aratively short and direct, 
with few tributaries, so that, individually, they do not 
attain any great size. The drainage of the more level 
southern portion of Sweden is for the most part collected 
by the great lakes Wener, Wetter, and Malar, of which 
the first pours its water into the North Sea, and the others 
into the Baltic. By means of a canal joining Lakes Wener 
and Wetter vessels can jiass directly from the Cattegat 
into the Baltic. 

C Innate . — It is not only, however, the extent of its 
drainage area, but the large ju*o[>ortion borne by the rain 
and snow which fall uj>on that area to the amount dissipated 
by evaporation from its surface, that goes to swell the aggre- 
gate of fresh water poured into the basin of the Baltic ; for 
there is probably no inhabited region of the whole globe 
over wdiich so large a quantity of snow falls, in proportion 
to its area, as it does in the countries round this basin. 
They receive, direct from tlie Atlantic, a vast amount of 
moisture brouglit by its west and south-west winds ; and 
even the winds which have already passed over the low 
plains of Jutland and Northern Germany will have parted 
with little of their moisture before reaching the Baltic 
provinces of Russia. When these vapour-laden west and 
south-west winds meet the cold dry east and north-east 
winds of Siberia, their moisture is precipitated, in summer 
as rain, and in winter as snow ; and owing to the prevalence 
of a low atmospheric temperature through a large part of 
the year, the proportion lost by evaporation is extremely 
small as compared w'ith what passes off from other inland 
seas. The large excess of the amount of fresh water dis- 
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charged into the basin, over that which passes off by evapo> 
ration from its surface, is indicated by its low salinity, 
which, however, varies considerably in its different parts 
and at different seasons of the year. The temperature of 
the Baltic is remarkable for its range^ which is rather that 
of a terrestrial than of a marine area — this being doubtless 
owing in great degree to the fact that its shallowness and 
the low salinity of its water allow a large part of its surface 
to be frozen during the winter. Nearly the whole of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, with the laud enclosing it on both sides, 
lies between the January isotherms of 10“ and 20“ — the 
former crossing it near its head, and the latter near its 
junction with the Baltic proper; and the whole of the 
Baltic proper, w ith the land enclosing it on the east, south, 
and west, lies between the January isotherms of 20“ and 
30“. On the other hand, the J uly isotherm of 60“, which 
crosses England near the parallel of 54 passes across the 
Gulf of Bothnia near the Walgrund Islands, almost 9" 
further north ; and the whole of the Baltic proper, with 
the Gulf of F'inland and the southern part of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, lies between the July isotherms of GO' and G5“. 
Thus the range between the mean simmer and mean winter 
temperatures, which is only about 20“ in the British 
Islands, is about 40“ over the Baltic area. The mean 
annual temperature of the Gulf of Bothnia ranges between 
30“ at its northern extremity and 40' at its southern, 
while that of the Baltic ranges Irom 40“ at its northern 
boundary to about 4G“ at its southern. 

Formation and Trans}ioriaiion of lee . — The greater part 
of the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland is usually Irozenover 
during the winter, the formation of ice beginning at the 
head and extending downwards. Masses ot ice, conveyed 
by the currents into the Baltic proper, freeze together as 
the winter advances, and form vast fields, generally 
extending on the east side as far south as the islands ot 
Dago and Oesel, and on the west to the south of Stockholm. 
It ha])pen8 sometimes, though rarely, that large portions of 
the Baltic proper are continuously frozen over; but naviga- 
tion is usually interrupted by the blocking ui) of its bays 
and harbours with ice, from the latter part of December to 
the beginning of April. The freezing of the Gulfs of Bothnia 
and Finland begins earlier and ends later. 

The curious phenomenon of the formation of bottorn-ice^ 
and its rise to the surface, is more fre(juently seen in the 
Baltic and the Cattegat than in the open occdii, — chielly, it 
seems j)robable, on account of the shallowuiess of tliese seas. 
It has been i)articularly observed by Brof. Nilsson in the 
Cattegat, off Kullen Point, near the southern extremity of 
Sweden ; but according to Chydenius it is very common in 
various [)arts of the Baltic, having been especially noticed 
by the fishermen off the Aland Islands. In calm winter 
vreatlicr, water of from 4 to 8 feet deep is often covered in 
a very short time with small jdates of ice, mostly circular in 
form, varying in diameter from 1 to 5 inches, and having 
a uniform thickness which never exceeds tw^o lines. These 
plates can be seen coming up from below^, rising edgew'u} s 
towards the surface, often with such force as to lift them- 
selves three or four inches out of the water. When they come 
up in great numbers they are often piled one uj>on another, 
and are then usually soon broken, by the action either of 
waves or of currents, into small pieces, which unite again 
by regelation so as to form irregular c^kes of ice; and 
these, as soon as the water becomes tolerably still, cohere 
into a continuous rough sheet. But it sometimes happens 
that if the plates come up more sparsely, and the weather 
is very still and cold, they remain unbroken, and the 
diameter of each increases, sometimes to tw’o feet or even 
more. When the fishermen notice these ice-plates coming 
up from below in large quantities, they at once make for 
land, as they know that they might otherwise be soon com- 
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pletely ice-bound. The same thing appears to happen in 
polar seas in the shallow water near land. Chydenius, 
who w^as a member of the Swedish Spitzbergen expedition 
in 1857, states that on one occasion the surface of the sea, 
which was previously quite clear of ice, became so covered 
in the course of half an hour, that it was with difticulty 
that a boat could be forced through it ; and this although 
the temperature of the air during the day had not been 
lower than 4“ C., and no wind or stream hud brought the 
ice together. 

It does not seem very clear in what w\ay this formation 
of bottom- ice is to be accounted lor. Bottom ice has often 
been noticed in fresh-water lakes and streams ; and large 
plates have been seen to rise to the surface, sometimes with 
loice enough to bring up stones of considerable size,— in 
one instance a heavy iron chain. In these cases it would 
seem that the motion of the bottom-water over roughened 
surfaces contributes to its congelation. And in the shallow 
w’ater near the sea-shore, stones and sea-wceds may be seen 
covered with ice, like the hoar-frost on trees, before any 
ice forms on the surface. It is to bo remembered that sea- 
water increases in density down to its freezing point, so that 
the water cooled at the surface will always go dowm, the 
deepest stratum being thus the coldest. And thus, although 
no lower tem])erature can be carried down by the water 
than that to which it has been subjected at the surface, 
the water that does not freeze at (say) - 2“ *5 C. when 
lying upon water, changes into ice when it comes in con- 
tact with the irregular solid bottom, perhaps on account 
of the more ready dissi|)ation, under the latter circum- 
stances, of the heat set tree in the act of congelation. 

When ice foims over the shallow bottoms which border 
parts of th(‘ Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, large blocks of 
Slone are Irequeiitly frozen into it; and these, being lifted 
when the water rises in the early summer, are often trans- 
ported by currents to considerable distances, finally subsid- 
ing again to tho bottom when the ice melts. In this 
manner a deposit of rocky fragments, feome of them C or 
8 feet across, is being formed at the bottom of the Baltic 
outlets ; as is known from the fact, that sunken ships 
which have been visited by divers in the Sound and in 
Copenhagen roads have been found covered with such 
blocks within no very long period. It not unfrecjuently 
happens, moreover, that sheets of ice with included boulders 
are driven up on the coast during storms, and are thus 
carried some way inland, being sometimes packed to a 
height of even 50 feet. A case was described by Von Baer 
in which a block of granite, whose weight was estimated at 
betw^een 400 and 500 tons, w’as thus carried by the ice 
during the winters of 1837-8 ; and Forchhainmer mentions 
that the Sound being suddenly frozen over during an 
intense frost in February 1844, sheets of ice driven by a 
storm were heaped upon the shore of the bay of Taarbeijk, 
and frozen into one mass so as to form a mound more than 
1 6 feet high, which threw dowm the walls of several houses, 
and left behind it ridges of sand and pebbles when it 
thawed. It is apparently, moreover, by similar agencies, 
that the fringe of rocky islands of all dimensions called the 
tSkaVy which lies at a little distance from the shore of many 
])art8 of the Baltic, is being gradually modified. Boats and 
small vessels can sail in smooth water within this skiir, 
even when the sea outside is strongly agitated ; but the 
navigation is intricate, and the danger from sunken rocks 
to those not thoroughly acquainted wdth it is very con- 
siderable. The diminution which has been noticed from 
time to time in the depth of the channels, and tlie ap])ear- 
ance above water of what were formerly refjnrded as sunken 
rocks or reefs, have been regarded as concurring with other 
evidence to prove that a general rise of land is now going 
on over this area. But it seems probable, from what haa 
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now been stated, that the increase of height and dimensions 
which has been observed in the reefs and inlets of the 
skar during the last half century, may be adequately 
accounted for by the action of ice, which lias piled iqi 
(generally on a basis of futifJ rock) accumulations of trans- 
ported ilehrh 

Mine of Land around the Baltic. — Karly in the last 
century the Swedish physicist (!)clsius (to whom we owe 
the invention of the centigrade scale) formed the opinion 
that the waters both ol tlie Ilaltic and of the North bea 
wore gradually subsiding ; and this o])inion, though con- 
troverted by other auth(»iili< s, was embraced by Linmeus. 
it is now clear that many of the lactsby which it wasBUp- 
ported are explicable by tlie trans]>orting agency of rivers 
and of ic(i, as already exj»lainefl ; and it was pointed out 
by Playfair in that even admitting the proofs on 

which CJelsius K'lied, tln^y \vf»uld rath(*r show that the 
land is rising, than that the water is receding. During the 
present century a great deal ol aitention has been given to 
this question, on account of its geological interest, by 
many very aiile observers \ and the results may be briefly 
summarised as follows : - (1.) An elevation of the whole of 
Norway, from the North Cape to the Naze, has taken place 
within a comparativ(‘ly recent period, — os is evidenced by the 
numbers of rais(>d beaches containing existing shells,^ which 
are fouml at diirt'rent ])oints along the western coast, fre- 
quently at a height of ilOO feet above the present sea-level, 
and in some sjiots at a lujight of more than 600 feet. As 
these beaches, whenione lies above another, are not always 
parallel, it ajqiears that the elevatory action did not take 
place equally over the whole area ; and the movements were 
jirobably intermittent, with long pauses between. (2.) At 
various ])oints along the coast oi the llaltic and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, alike in Sweden and in Finland, similar collections 
of shells have been found, belonging to species now in- 
habiting the basin, and cliaracterised by the jieculiar/ociW 
to bo ]>rcMontly noticed as distinguishing its molluscan fauna 
from that of the ocean. Such deposits have been found 
very far inland, and at a lieight of 230 feet above the sea. 
Hence it apj)ears that before tliis upheaval took place, the 
Baltic must have been separated, as now, from the North 
Sea by the mountain ridge of Norway, although it ex- 
tended over a considerably larger area of what is at present 
low-lying land. (3.) Notwithstanding the numerous ob- 
servations which have been made with a view to ascertain 
whether any change of level is now going on, the question 
must be regarded as still undetermined. Little reliance 
can be placed on occasional comparisons of the height 
of marks made upon rocks above the sca-level, sin<?e, 
although there are no tide.s, the lieight of the water in the 
basin is subject to considerable variations, from causes to 
bo ])resontly explained. (1.) There is a good deal of 
evidence, on the other hand, that, towards the southern 
extremity of Sweden, there has been a depression of the 
land since the historic ])eriod. In this portion, known as 
Scania, no elevated btuis of recent marine shells have been 
met with ] in its seajiort towns tliore are streets now at or 
even below the level of the water, wliicli must have been 
above it when first built ; and a large stone whose distance 
from the sea was measured by Linnams, in 1749, was 
found 100 feet nearer the water’s edge when its distance 
was again measured in 1836. Near Stockholm, again, a 
fishing-hut, with remains of boats of very antique form 
and construction, was found, in 1819, at a depth of 60 


^ Tlie shells found in the raisi'd beach at IJddevalla by Mr J. Gwyu 
Jeffreys in 1862, Wbre oharaoteiised by him as glacial ; but they have 
been shown to be specitically identical with niollusca now living at 
Spitzbergon ; and it is probable that when the water was deeper than 
at present along the coast of Norway, these would have ranged south- 
wards along the cold bottom, as they do even now to a certain extent. 


feet, covered over with gravel and shell-marl ; and it was 
considered by Sir C. Lyell to be impossible to explain the 
|>osition of this hut without imagining first a subsidence 
to the depth of more than 60 feet, and then a re-elevation. 
On the whole, it appears clear that oscillatious of level, not 
uniform either in direction or in degree, have taken place 
in various parts of the Scandinavian peninsula within a 
recent period, whilst in regard to the continuance of any 
such changes at the present time wo have no certain 
knowledge, tJiough it is considered probable by many of the 
most distinguished savans both of Hwedon and Norway. 

Movements of Water in the Baltic. — There is scarcely 
any tidal movement in the Baltic ; for though tliere are 
sensible tides in tlio Skager Back, those begin to diminish 
in the Cattegat, and are very trifling in the Sound and 
Belts, averaging only about a foot at Copenhagen. There 
is usually a general movement of the upper waters of the 
Baltic towards the three channels which form its outlet, 
and a considerable flow of water through them. The 
j large volume of water discharged by the rivers that 
empty themselves into the upper end of that gulf forms 
a southward current, which becomes very rapid where it 
narrows at Quarken (being partly blocked also by the 
Walgrund Islands), and again where it is obstructed by the 
Aland Islands, as it enters the Baltic proper. In that part 
of the basin the current is liable to considerable modifica- 
tion from prevalent winds ; but it is usually very perceptible 
in the spring and early part of the summer, when the snows 
are melting. On the other hand, when an unusual con- 
tinuance of nortli-wcst wind concurs with high spring-tides 
to drive the water of the North Sea into the outlet of the 
Baltic, a large body of water flows back into its basin, 
producing a reverse current, which is felt as far as Danzig. 

There an^ also considerable variations in the height of 
the water, that seem for the most part referrible to three 
different conditions, which may operate separately or in 
combination, viz., (1), the seasonal increase and decrease 
of the amount of water brought down by rivers ; (2), the 
banking-up of tlie outflow by opposing winds ; and (3), 
variations in atmospheric pressure. 

(1.) During tlie winter months the quantity of fresh 
water poured into the Baltic by the rivers which discharge 
themselves into it is greatly reduced by the freezing of 
their sources ; and this is, of course, especially the case 
with those that empty themselves into the Gulf of Bothnia. 

J fence the general level of the surface is at its lowest at 
this season. With the melting of the snow in sjiring and 
early summer, liowevcr, there is an enormous increase in 
the quantity of fresh water poured into the basin, and 
the level of its surface then rises. There is always, of 
course, a tendency to equalisation of the level of the Baltic 
with that of the sea outside, by outflow or inflow currents 
through its three cliannels of communication ; but the 
narrowness of these prevents that equalisation from being 
immediate, and it is often interfered with by winds. (2.) 
The influence of winds in banking up the water at the 
outlets, and even in reversing the usual currents, is very 
decided, as has been especially shown by the recent 
researches of Dr Moyer of Kiel.^ The strongest and most 
constant surface-outflow is seen during the autumn and 
winter months, when there is little or no elevation of level, 
but when the prevalent direction of the wind is such as to 
drive the Baltic water towards and through the straits. 
When, on the other hand, the winds prevalent in the North 
Sea tend to drive its water into the straits, their usual out- 
current may be reversed ; and this most frequently happens 
during the spring and summer months, although the excess 
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water to be discharged is then at its greatest. It some> 
times happens, especially about the autumnal equinox, that 
a N.W. gale concurs with a high tide in the Skager Rack 
to drive its waters towards the Baltic, causing it to overflow 
the lower portions of some of the Danish islands. If, then, 
a southerly wind should carry this water onwards into the 
Gulf of Finland, the check which it gives to the downflow 
of the Neva produces disastrous inundations at St Peters- 
burg. (3.) The influence of atmospheric pressure upon the 
height of the water in the Baltic is very remarkable. It 
had long been noticed that its level occasionally rises even 
as much as 3 feet without any apparent cause, and 
maintains itself at that height, sometimes only for a 
few days, but occasionally for several weeks together, and 
this at all seasons. Schult6n, having observed that such 
elevations of level are ])receded by a fall of the barometer, 
and that when the barometer rises again the water subsides, 
was led to recognise the dependence of these changes upon 
converse changes in atmospheric pressure ; and this 
reference was confirmed by observation of the constant 
proportion borne by one to the other. A similar con- 
sequence of variation in atmospheric pressure has been 
observed in the Mediterranean (see Mkditkkhanean) ; and 
it has also been noticed in England as a disturbing eh‘- 
ment in modifying the height of the tides. 

of Baltic Wafer. — As might be expected from 
what lias been already stated, the projiortion of salt in the 
water of the Baltic is very much below that of oceanic 
water, and varies greatly at diflerent seasons. In the Gulf 
of Bothnia, at the time the river-flow is greatest, the surface 
water is often so little salt as to be quite drinkable, its 
Bp. gr. having been found as low as 1*004. But it is said 
to contain at Christmas six times as much salt as at 
midsummer, showing that when the river supply is at its 
lowest, its ]»lace is taken by a reflux of salt water from the 
outside ocean. In the Baltic projier there is a very decided 
difference in salinity between the upper and the lower 
stratum ; the less saline water of the surface flowing 
towards the outlet over the more saline water beneath, just 
as the fresh-water current of a great river runs out to sea, 
even far beyond the sight of land. Thus the jirojiortion 
of salt in 1000 parts of a samjile of i»wr/rfr-water taken 
near Stockholm being 5*919, that of toftowi- water, brought 
up from 120 fathoms, was 7*182 ; and in like manner the 
jiroportion of salt in nwr/iirc-water at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Finland being 3*.552, that of hot tom -water at 30 
fathoms depth was 4*921, — the proportion of salt in 
North Sea water averaging 32*823 jiarts in 1000. Nearer 
the outlet the proportion of salt is greater alike in surface 
and in bottom-water. From the careful and systematic 
observations of Dr Meyer (o}). rit.), it ap])ears that the 
sp, gr, of the surface-stratum at Kiel ranges between about 
1*0082 in summer and 1 *0142 in winter, the latter showing 
somewhat above half the quantity of salt contained in 
ordinary sea-water. But if the direction of the prevalent 
winds during the autumn bo such as to maintain a strong 
surface out -current, and consequently (as will presently 
appear) a very strong inward undcr-curront, as happens in 
some years, the maximum of salinity will present itself at 
that season. The sp. gr. of the deeper stratum ranges at 
Kiel from 1*0145 to 1*0190; at Ilelsingor on the Sound 
from 1*0190 to 1*0220; and at Korsor on the Great Belt 
from 1*0180 to 1*0213 ; thus showing it to be principally 
composed of North Sea water, whose sp. gr. may bo taken 
as 1*02G4. 

Currents in the Baltic Straits. — The results of observation 
of the movements of the upper and under strata of water 
in the Baltic Straits, strongly confirm the doctrine else- 
where enunciated (see Atlantic) in regard to the potency 
of slight differences of downward pressure in the production 
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of under-currents. The prevalent movement of the upper 
stratum in the Baltic Straits is outward ; and this concurs 
with the low salinity of Baltic water to indicate that it is 
jmrtly an overflow current, produced by the excess of river 
supply over loss by evaporation, which tends to raise its 
level. But oven when this outward surface -current is 
strong, there is usually an inward under-(nirrent of North 
Sea water, carrying back into the basin of the Baltic a 
large proportion of the salt which would otherNMse be lost 
to it ; and the existence of this under-current, which has 
been abundantly established by experimental in(|uiries, as 
well as by the observations of divers, is exactly what theory 
would lead us to predict. For if two columns of water of 
the same height, but differing in specific gravity, be made 
to communicate with each other alike at the surfat'e and at 
the bottom, the lower part of the heavier column, having a 
greater lateral jiressure, will flow towards the lighter, thus 
tending to produce an elevation of level in the latter, which 
will rectify itself by a surface-flow in the opposite direction; 
and thus a vertical circulation will be maintained, as long 
as the causes which maintain the difference of salinity 
remain in operation. Now, as the salinity in the oceanic 
column may be regarded as practically constant, whilst 
the salinity of the Baltic column, though not uniform, 
is kept down by the influx of river-water to a much lower 
degree, this difference will always exist to a greater or less 
amount. When, however, the height of the Baltic column 
is so much raised — either by the excess of its fresh-water 
supply, or by the reversal of the surface-current by the 
agency of wind — that the downward pressure of its loss 
saline water exceeds that of the more saline water of the 
North Sea column, the under-current will be brought to a 
stand, or its direction will bo reversed. Thus it is that 
when the outward movement of the upper stratum depends 
rather upon the jirevalent winds (as is usually the case 
during autumn and w’inter) than u]Km the elevation of its 
level wdthin the basin, the inward under -current which 
sup])lies its place is strongest and most constant. And it is 
by this means, much more than by the occasional reversal 
of the surface-current, that salt is carried back into the 
Baltic, as is proved by the close correspondence showui by 
Dr Meyer’s observations to exist between the ])redominance 
of the inward under-current and the elevation ol the sp. gr. 
of the surface-w'ater of the Baltic. On the other hand, it 
is during the spring and summer months, wdien the outward 
movement of the U]q»er stratum is rather an overflow- 
current, and the salinity of the surface-water is the lowest, 
that the under-current sets less strongly and less constantly 
inward. 

Zoology. The fauna of the Baltic may be regarded as 
that of a large estuary, having a narrow communication with 
the sea, — its marine inhabitants being such as can ada])t 
themselves to considerable variations in the salinity of its 
water. Whales rarely enter the Baltic ; but porpoises fre- 
quent the neighbourhood of the 1 )anish islands. St‘als are 
obtained in considerable numbers at the breaking up of 
the ice around Gottlaud and the Aland Isles. The salmon 
is among the most abundant fishes of the Baltic proper, 
ascending its rivers from April to June ; and salmon -trout 
are caught in some of its bays. The portion of the Baltic 
in the neighbourhood of the Danish islands is irequented 
by various species of (Jadidee^ which do not range further 
east. In the 14th and 15th centuries there was a consider- 
able herring-fishery within the Sound and along the coast 
of Scania (the southern jiortion of Sweden) ; but this fish 
seems to have latterly quite deserted the Baltic, and rarely 
shows itself even in the Cattegat. On the eastern coast of 
Sweden, on the other hand, and in the Gulf of Bothnia, a 
fish called the strbmling, which is nearly allied to the 
herring, being chiefly distinguished by its small size, is 
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caught in great numbers, and is dried and salted for distant 
markets. The rnolluscan fauna of the Baltic is chiefly made 
U|) of common shells of our own shores, — such as Cartinim, 
and JJtUyrina^ which can bear an admixture of 
flesh wat<*r, together with several ])roper fresh-water shells, 
such as Pttludnia^ Nf'ntinay and Lt/mmm ; the marine 
types, however, being remarkable ior their very small size, 
which is often not above one-third of their usual dimen- 
sions. Theie is an entire absence, except in the neighbour- 
hood of the straits, of such essentially marine types as 
Jiurcinum^ Oatmt, Pivien^ Ptttdln, and Jialanus, Tt is 
interesting to rem.iik that tlui Danish Kjokhenmoddmg 
contain abundance of oysters, and also of full-sized cockles, 
mussels, and periwinkle's ; iroin which it may be inferred 
that even within tlie human peiiod the outside ocean had 
freer aceess to tin* basin of the Jkiltie than it has now, — 
probably through wJiat is now the peninsula of Jutland, 
which seems at no remote jieriod to have been an 
archipelago. (w. B. o.) 

BAI/J'I MORE, in Maryland, one of the largest and most 
flourishing citu's in the United States of North America, is 
situated on the north side (»f the l^aiapsco Hiver or Bay, 
14 miles above its entrance into the (Chesapeake, 37 miles 
N.E. of Washington, and 100 S.W. ol Bhiladelphia. Lat. 
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39’ 17' N., long. 76" 36' W. The natural advantages of 
this position w’cre long overlooked by the settlers in the 
vicinity of the (’hesapeake ; and it was only in 1729 that 
they directtsl their attentiim to the ])lacc, and laid out a 
])lau of the town. At that time a j>art of it w*as under 
cultivation ns a farm, but all the rest was a wilderness. 
For some years its growth was by no means rapid, as it had 
to contend with all the obstacles that could be thrown in 
its way by the jealousy of older rivals. From an authentic 
sketch of Ibiltimore made in the year 1752, it appears that 
it then contained about tvventy-tive houses, only four of 
which were built of brick, the rest being of a more primitive 
structure. In 1768 it became the county town ; and in 
1775, according to a census then taken, it contained 564 
houses, and 54)34 inhabitants. From this time it rose 
rapidly into importance ; and in 1780 became a port of 
entry, when a custom-house w^as opened. I’rt'vions to this 
all vessels trading to and from the ])ort had to bo entered, 
cleared, and registered at Annapolis, In December 1796 


it obtained an act of incorporation. By the census of 1870 
Baltimore contained 267,854 inhabitants. 

The city is pleasantly situated on slightly undulating 
ground, and extends about 4^ miles from E. to W., and 3 J 
from N. to 8., covering an area of 10,000 acres. It is 
divided into two nearly ecpial parts by a small stream called 
Jones's Falls, crossed by a number of bridges. The division 
east of the falls is nominally subdivided into two parts — 

Fell's Point and Old Town. The former, the most easterly 
part of the town, is the principal resort of seamen, and is the 
place where the shipbuilding and manufactures are 
princijjally carried on. The Old Town lies to tlie N. and 
W. of this. The portion west of the Falls is likewise 
divided into two ))arts, the city proper and Spring Oarden. 

The former is the centre of trade, and the residence of the 
more wealthy inhabitants ; while the latter, which is the 
extreme south-western quarter, and the lowest and most 
unhealthy }iortion of the city, is inhabited by the jioorer 
classes. Baltimore contains about 200 churclies, and has Buildintsi 
three universities, several colleges, 122 public schools, a 
state normal school, a manual labour school, besides nume- 
rous private schools and academic's, an academy of art and 
science, an infirmary, hospitals, asylums, dispeiisaiies, i(:c., 
three theatres, an opera-house, a museum, and many fine 
public buildings. The most imjiosing building in the city 
IS the new city hall, one of the finest structures of the kind 
in the country. It oc'cupies an entire square of ground, an 
area of about 26,000 square feet, near the centre of the city, 
and contains the various municipal offices. The style of 
architecture is the Kenaissance, of which it is a fine specimen. 

The entire outer facing of the walls, the portico, and all 
the ornamental work, are of white Maryland marlde ; the 
inner walls and floors are of brick, and are fire-jiroof. It is 
four stories high, surmounted by a Mansard roof of iron and 
slate, witli a dome and tower of iron on a marble base, 
rising to the height of 240 feet. Thc^ interior is very finely 
finislied. It was begun in 1867, and cost about $2,600,000. 

Another imjrortant public building is that of the Peabody 
Institute, founded by the late Oeorge Peabody, Esq., of 
London, and endowed by him to tlie amount of $1,400,000. 

It has provisions for a jniblic library, a gallery of art, and 
a conservatory of music, also for lectures and musical 
performances. It was incorj)orated in 1857. One wing 
of the building, which is immediately contiguous to the 
Washington monument, is completed, and th(‘ remainder is 
in progress. The completed wdng is faced and oinaniented 
with w'hite marble, in a simple but massive and iirqiosing 
style, and contains the library of over 50,000 volumes 
(1875), and a hall for lectures, concerts, iVc. The custom- 
house is a sjiacioub building, 225 feet long, by 141 feet 
wide. The principal room is 53 feet square, and is lighted 
by a dome 1 1 5 feet above the street. On its four sides 
are colonnades, the columns of wdiich are each a single 
block of fine Italian marble. Baltimore has several splen- Monu 
did monuments, which have acquired for it the name*“®”^ 
of “ the Monumental Cfity." The largest of these, erected 
to the memory of Washington, stands on an eminence of 
150 feet, and has, with its base, an altitude of 200 feet. 

It is of white marble ; the base is 50 feet square, and 24 
feet in height, surmounted by a Doric column 25 feet in 
diameter at the base, with a spiral staircase in its interior, and 
on the summit is a statue of Washington, 13 feet high. 

The “ Battle Monument,” also of white marble, was erected 
by public subscription in 1815, to the memory of those 
who had fallen in defence of the city in the jirevious year. 

It is 52 feet high ; the base is of Egyptian architecture ; 
the column is in the form of a bundle of Poman fasces, upon 
the bands of which ore inscribed the names of those whom 
it commemorates ; and the whole is surmounted by a 
female figure, the emblematical genius of the city. The city 
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Vater- is supplied with water from Lake Koland, an artificial 

«pply* lake about 8 miles north of the city, of a capacity of 

500,000,000 gallons, and from three other reservoirs, with 
an aggregate storage capacity of about 580,000,000 gallons, 
the common source of supply being Jones's Falls. There 
are also numerous public springs and fountains throughout 
»arka. the town. Baltimore has a number of ])arks and public 
squares, chief of which is Druid Hill Park, a tract of 700 
acres on the extreme north-west of the city, possessing 
more natural beauties than any other in the Ihiited States, 
ndustnes. The manufactures and commerce of Baltimore are \ory 
extensive and flourishing. There is scarcely a branch ol 
industry that is not i)rosecutod to some extent in the city 
or its vicinity. Among these are shipbuilding, iron and 
copper works, woollen and cotton manufactures, jicttery, 
sugar-refining, petroleum-refining, distilling, saddlery, agri- 
cultural implement-making, cabinet-making, tanning, ic. 
In the vicinity of Baltimore is found the finest brick-clay 
in the world, of which more than 100,000,000 bricks are 
made annually. The Abbott Iron-works, in the eastern 
part of the city, have the largest rolling-mills in the Ihiited 
States. An industry peculiar to Pialtimore is the pa(‘kiiig 
of oysters in air-tight cans for shipment to all parts of the 
world. The oysters are taken in the (fliesapeake Baj. 
Fruits and vegetables are also packed in the same way, the 
entire trade consuming from twenty to thirty million cans 
annually. This city is one of the greatest flour-markets in 
the Union, and has a large export trade in tobacco. There 
belonged to the port of Baltimore (30th November 1874) 
834 vessels, registering 84,900 tons, of which 66 vessels 
(22,000 tons) wore engaged in foreign, and the rest in the 
coasting trade. These figures show a consideralde i educ- 
tion from those of 1860, as a result of the war between 
the States, during which many Baltimore vessels were en 
rolled under foreign flags, and have so remained. There are 
twenty-six banks, with a capital (in 1874) of $1 1,000,000, 
and seven savings banks ; seventeen fire and marine and 
three life insurance comjianies, besides many agencies 
for other companies. The assessed value of taxable pro- 
perty of all kinds in Baltimore for the year 1870 was 
$207,181,550, and for the year 1875, $231,242,313, 
being an increase of $21,060,763. The harbour, which 
Arbour, consists of three parts, is excellent. Its entrance, be- 
tween Fort Mdlenry and the lazaretto, is about 600 
yards wide, wdth 23 feet of water. This depth is con- 
tinued with ail increased width for a mile and a quarter, to 
near Fell's Point. The entrance to the second harbour is 
opposite Fell's Point, where the width is contracted to one- 
fourth of a mile, with a depth of 16 feet. Above this 
entrance it widens into an ellipse of a mile long, half a 
mile broad, and 1 5 feet deep. The third, or inner liarhour, 
has a depth of 14 feet, and penetrates to near tlie centre of 
the city. Vessels of the largest class can lie at the wharves 
near Fell's Point, Locust Point, and Canton, and tliose oi 
500 tons can come into the inner harbour. The liarbour 
always, is defended by Fort M‘Henry. The railroads of Baltimore 
are, — The Philadeli>hia, Wilmington, and Baltimore line, 
opened in 1837, length 98 miles; the Northern Centiul, 
to Sunbury in Pennsylvania, completed in 1858, length 
138 miles; the Baltimore and J^otomac to the l^otoinac 
River, opened in 1873, length 73 miles, with a branch to 
Washington (on this road there is a tunnel a mile 
and three-quarters in length) ; the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the main stem of which goes to Wheeling, a distance of 379 
miles, opened through in 1853. Tt has the Parkersburg 
Division, 104 miles ; the Central Ohio Division, to Colum- 
bus, 513 miles from Baltimore; and the Lake Erie Division 
to Chicago, opened in 1874, 878 miles. The city is also 
traversed by numerous lines of horse -railways for the 
<;onvenience of local travel. In healthfulness Baltimore is 


the fourth city in the Union, its annual death-rate being 
•025. Its mean annual temperature is 56“ Fahr. ; the mean 
summer and winter temperatures 76“ and 36“ respectively. 

BALUCHISTAN, a maritime oountry of Asia, whose 
coast is continuous with that of the nortli- west urn part 
of the Indian Peninsula. Tt is bounded on the N. by 
Afghanistan, on the K. by Sindh, on tlio S. by tlie Arabian 
Sea, and on the W. by Persia. The frontier between 
Persia and Baluchistan has been drawn by an l^higlish 
coiumiaaion, sent out in 1870 under Sir F. Cohlsmid, trom 
Gwadur Bay (about 61’ 36' E. l<nig.) northwards, to lat. 
26 15' N., when it turns eastward to the Nihing River, 
following which N. and E. to its sources, it passes on to 
about 6»V 12' E. long., when it resumes a northerly direc- 
tion to Jalk. As thus determined, Baluchistan lias an 
area of about 106,500 sq. miles. It extends from lat. 
24 50' to 30 20', and from long. 61“ 10' to 68“ 38' ; its 
extreme length from E. to W. being 500 miles, and its 
breadth 370. 

Tlie outline of the sea-coast is in general remarkably 
regular, running ni'arly due E. and W., a little N. of lat. 
21 16' from Ca]>e Monze, on the border of Sindh, to Cape 
Jew’iiec, near tlie River Dustee. It is for the most part 
craggy, but not remaikably elevated, and has in some 
places, for a considerable distance, a low sandy shore, though 
almost everywhere the surface becomes much higher inland. 
The jirincipal headlands, jiroeeeding from E. to W., ore 
Cajie Aloiize or Ras Moarree, which is the eastern headl.iiid 
of Sonmeanee Bay ; Goorab Sing ; Ras Arubali ; Ras Noo, 
forming the western headland of Gw add Hay; RasJewnee, 
forming the eastern point of (^Ivvadur Bay, and Capo Zegin 



at its western extremity. There is no good haibour along 
the coast, though it extends about 600 miles ; but there 
are several roadsteads with good holding -ground, and 
sheltered on several points. Of these the best are Son- 
meanee Buy, Honiara, and Gwadur. On the latter are 
situatul a small town and a fort of the same name, and also 
a teLgraph station of the Indo-European Ime. 

Of the early history of this portion ot the Asiatic continent 
little or nothing is known. The poverty and natural strength 
of the country, combined with the ferocious habits of the 
natives, seem to have equally re])elled the friendly visits of 
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inquisitive strangers and the hostile incursions of invading 
annies. The first distinct account which we have is from 
Arrian, who, with his usual brevity and severe veracity, 
narrates the march of Alexander through this region, 
which he calls the country of the Oritie and Oadrosii. He 
gives a very accurate account of this forlorn tract, its 
general aridity, and the necessity of obtaining water by 
digging in the i»eds of torrents ; describes the food of the 
inhabitants as dates and fish ; and adverts to the occasional 
occurrence of fertile spots, the ubundanceof aromatic and 
tliorny shrubs and fragrant pl.ants, and the violence of the 
monsoon in the western part of Mekran. He notices also 
the impossibility of sul)si.sting a large army, and the con- 
sequent destruction of the greater j»art of the men and 
beasts which uccoin]>anied the expedition of Alexander. 
At the commencement of tlio Htli century this country was 
traversed by an army of the calijihatc. 

Tlie country derives its name from the Haluclies, but the 
Brahoes are considensl the ilominant race, from which the 
ruliT of the country is always siilected. From whatever 
ipiarter these may liave arrived, they eventually expelled, 
under their leader Kuinbur, the Hindu dynasty, which at 
that time governed the eountry, and (‘oni^uered Baluchistan 
for themselves, 'i'lu* Baluches are a (]uite distinct race, and 
must have arrived in the country at a subsequent period, 
probably in small bodies, some of which may have come 
Irom Syria or from Arabia ; in proof of this the Kyheree, 
for instance, ])()sscss a remarkably handsome breed of 
hoi'ses sliowing unmistakable Arab blood. Anyhow, so 
marked is the social distinction between Baluch and 
Hralioe, that when the khan asvsernblos his forces for 
war the lattcu* tribes demand, as their right, wheaton 
Hour as a poition of their daily rations, while tlie Baluch 
tribes ar*(* only entitled to receive that made from a 
coarse grain called jowar. There is also a I Persian colony 
known as the Doliwars; and a considerable number of 
Hindus, who ap])ear to luivo been the first settlers in the 
Brahoe mountains on tlieir expulsion irom Hindh, Lus, 
and Mekran by the caliphs of JUglidad. 

Taking a gmieral \iew on tlie subject of the original 
inhabitants oi Halueliistan, we may conclude that they 
have, from a vi*ry early date, been reinforced by emigration 
from other countries, and from stragglers drojiped from the 
hosts of the numerous compierors, from Alexander to Nadir 
Shah, who li.ive jiassed and rejiassed tlirough Baluchistan 
or its neighbourhood on tluur way to and from India. Thus 
we find tlie Saka tribe located on the i>lauis of Gressia, on 
the borders of Mekran, the ancient Gedrosia, and still 
further to the west, the Dahoe. These tribes are on the 
direct line ot Alexanders maich ; and we know that tribes 
of this name from the shores ot the Ckispiau aeeompauied 
his army. In SaraWiin >\e find the Sirperra, and Pliny tells 
us tliat a trilie called Sarapane resided near the Ox us. 
Further, on the Diisliti be doulets, a plain at the northern 
entrance of the Bolmi Pass, we find the Kurds, a name, 
again, familiar as that of a celebrated and ancient nation. 
The names of numerous other tribes might be cited to 
support this view, but it would recpiire too much space 
to follow Uj) the subject. Both Ihuhoes and ]hiluches are 
Mahometans of the Suiii j»ersuusion. 

The precise period at uliK'h the Brahoes gained the 
mastery cannot be accurately ascertained ; but it was 
probably about two centuries ago. 1'he last rajah of the 
Hindu dynasty found himself c()mi)elled to call for the 
assistance of the mountain .shej)herdh, with their leader, 
Kumbur, in oijier to cheek the encroachments of a horde 
of depredators, headed by an A I glum chief, who infested 
the country, and even threatened to attack the seat of 
government, Kumbur successfully porforniod the service 
for which he had been engaged ; but having in a few years 


quelled the robbers, against whom he had been called in,, 
and finding himself at the head of the only military tribe 
in the country, he fonnally deposed the rajah and assumed 
the government. 

The history of the country after the accession of Kumbur 
is as obscure as during the Hindu dynasty. It would 
ap|)ear, however, that the sceptre was quietly transmitted 
to Abdulla Khan, the fourth in descent from Kumbur, 
who, being an intrepid and ambitious soldier, turned his 
thoughts towards the conquest of Cutch-Gundava, then 
held by different petty chiefs, under the authority of the 
Nawabs of Sindh. 

After various success, the Kumburanees at length pos- 
sessed themselves of the sovereignty ol a considerable por- 
tion of that fruitful plain, includingtlie chief town, Gundava. 
It was during this contest that the famous Nadir Shah 
advanced from Persia to the invasion of Hindustan; and 
while at Kandahar, he des]>atched several detachments into 
Baluchistan, and establislied his authority in that i)rovince. 
Abdulla Khan, however, was continued in the government 
of the country by Nadir’s orders; but ho was soon after 
killed in a battle with the forces of the Nawabs of Sindh. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, Hajce Mohuiiimud 
Khan, who abandoned himself to the most tyrannical and 
li(‘entious way of life, and alienated his subjects by 
oppressive taxation. In these cireumstaiices Nusseer Khan, 
the second son of Abdulla Khan, who had accompanied the 
victorious Nadir to Delhi, and acquired tlie favour and 
confidence of tliat monarch, returned to Khelat, and was 
hailed by the wliole pojmlatiun as their deliverer. Finding 
that expostulation liad no effect upon his brother, lie one 
day entered his apartment and stabbed him to the heart. 
As soon as the tyrant was dead, Nusseer Khan mounted 
the mwtnudy amidst the universal joy of Lis subjects ; and 
immediately transmitted a rejiort of the events which had 
taken place to Nadir Shah, who was then encamjied near 
Kandahar. The shah received the intelligence with satisfac- 
tion, and despatched a firman, by return of the messenger, 
appointing Nusseer Khan beglerbey of all Baluchistan. 
This event took jilace in the year 1739. 

Nusseer Khan jiroved an active, ])olitic,and warlike prince. 
He took great jiains to re-establish the internal government of 
all the provinces in his dominions, and iuqiroved and forti 
lied the city of K holat. On the death of Nadir Shah iii 1 7 4 7 , 
he acknowledged the title of the king of Cabul, Ahmeil 
Shah Abdulla. In 1758 he declared himself entirely 
independent ; upon which Ahmed Shah despatched a force 
against him, under one of liis ministers. The khan, 
however, raised an army and totally routed the Afghan 
army. On receiving intelligence of this discomfiture, the 
king himself marched with strong reinforcements, and a 
pitched battle was fought, in wliicli Nusseer Khan was 
worsted, lie retired in good order to Khelat, whither he 
was followed by the victor, who invested the place with his 
whole army. The khan made a vigorous defence ; and, 
after the royal troops had been foiled in their attempts to 
take the city by storm or surprise, a negotiation w^as pro- 
])()sed by the king, which terminated in a treaty of peace. 
By this treaty it w^as stipulated that the king was to receive 
the cousin of Nusseer Khan in marriage ; and that the 
khan was to pay no tribute, but only, when called upon, 
to furnish troops to assist the armies, for which he W'as to 
rt'ccive an allowance in cash ecjual to half their pay. The 
khan frequently distinguished himself in the subsequent 
wars of Cabul ; and, as a reward for his services, the king 
bestowed upon him several districts in perjietual and entire 
sovereignty. Having succeeded in quelling a dangerous 
rebellion, headed by bis cousin Beheram Khan, this able 
j>rinco at length died in extreme old ago, in the month of 
June 1795, leaving three sons and five daughters. He 
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succeeded by his eldest son Muhmood Khan, then a 
boy of about fourteen years. During the reign of this 
prince, who has been described as a very humane and 
indolent man, the country was distracted by sanguinary 
broils; the governors of several provinces and districts 
withdrew their allegiance; and the dominions of the 
■khans of Khelat gradually so diminished, that they now 
comi)rehend only a small portion of the provinces formerly 
subject to Nusscer Khan. 

In 1 839, when tho British army advanced through tlio 
Bolan Pass towards Afghanistan, tho conduct of Melirab 
Khan, the ruler of Baluchistan, was considered so treacher- 
ous and dangerous, as to reepuro ‘‘the exaction of retri- 
bution from that chieftain,’' and “ the execution of such 
arrangements as would establish future security in that 
quarter.” C4eneral Willshire was accordingly detached 
from the army of the Indus with 1 050 men to assault Khelat. 
A gato was knocked in by the field-pieces, and tho town 
and citadel wore stormed in a few minutes. Above 400 
Baluchos were slain, among thorn Mehrab Khan himself ; 
and 2000 prisoners wore taken. Subsequent inquiries 
have, however, proved that the treachery towards tho 
British was not on tho part of Mehrab Khan, but on that 
of his vizier, Mahomed llassein, and certain chiefs with 
whom ho was in league, and at whoso instigation the British 
convoys were plundered in their passage through Cntch- 
Oundava and in the Bolan Pass. Tho treacherous vizier, 
however, made our too credulous political ofilcers believe 
that Mehrab Khan was to blame, — his object being to 
bring his master to ruin and to obtain for himself all 
power in the state, knowing that Mehrab's successor was 
only a child. How far he succeeded in his object history 
lias shown. In tho following year Khelat changed hands, 
the governor established by the British, together w'itli a 
feeble garrison, being overpowerod. At the close of tho 
same year it w^as reoccupied by the British under (Icncral 
Nott. In 1841, Nusseer Khan, tho youthful son of tho 
slain Mehrab Khan, was recognized by the British, who 
soon after evacuated the country. 

From the conquest of Sindh by the British troops under 
the command of the late (Icneral Sir Charles Na]>ier in 
1843 u]) to 1854, no diplomatic intercourse occurred 
worthy of note between tho British and Baluch states. In 
the latter year, however, under the governor-goneralahiy> ol 
tho late manpiis of Dalliousie, the late ( Jeneral John Jacob, 
C.B., at the time yiolitical superintondont and commandant 
on the Sindh frontier, was deputed to arrange and conclude 
a treaty between the Khelat state, then under the chief tain- 
shij) of T\reer Nusseer Khan, and the British Clovernment. 
This treaty was executed on the 14th of May 1854, and 
was to the following effect 

“That the former offensive and defensive treaty, con- 
cluded in 1841 by Major Outram between the British 
(Government and Moor Nusseer Khan, chief of Khelat, 
was to bo annulled. 

“That Moor Nusseer Khan, his heirs and successors, 
bound tliemselves to oppose to the utmost all tho enemies 
of the British Government, and in all cases to act in subor- 
dinate co-operation with that (Government, and to enter into 
no negotiations with other states without its consent, 

“ That should it bo deemed necessary to station British 
troo])s in any part of the territory of Khelat, they shall 
occupy such positions os may be thought advisable by the 
British authorities. 

“ That the Baluch chief was to prevent all ])lundcring on 
the part of his subjects within, or in the iicighl)ourhood of, 
British territory. 

“ That he was further to protect all merchants passing 
through his territory, and only to exact from them a 
transit duty, fixed by schedule attached to tho treaty ; and 
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that, on condition of a faithful performance of these duties, 
he was to receive from the British Government an annual 
subsidy of 50,000 rupees (£5000).” 

The provisions of the above treaty were most loyally 
performed by Moer Nusseer Khan up to tho time of his 
death in 1856. He was succeeded by his brotlier, Meer 
Khodadad Khan, the present ruler, a youth of twelve years 
of age, who, however, did not obtain his position before 
lie huxi put down by force a relnOlion on the part of his 
turbulent chiefs, who had first elected Inin, but, not receiving 
what they considered an ade(|uate reward fiom his treasury, 
sought to depose him in favour of his cousin Shere dil 
Khan. In the latter part of 1857, the Indian rehellioii 
being at its height, and the city of Delhi still in the hands 
of the rebels, a British ofllcer (Major Henry Green) was 
deimted, on the part of tho British Goveriiiiient, to reside, 
as political agent, Avith the khan at Khelat, and to assist 
him by his advice in maintaining control over his turbulent 
tribes. This duty was successfully performed until 1863, 
when, during the tomjiorary absence of Major Malcolm 
Green, the then political agent, Khodadad Klian was, at 
the instigation of some of his principal chiefs, attacked, 
while out riding, by his cousin, Shere dil Khan, and severely 
wounded. Khodadad fletl in safety to a residence close to 
the British border, and Shere dil Khan was elected and 
proclaimed khan. His rule A\a», however, a short one, 
for, early in 1864, when proceeding to Khelat, he was 
murdered in the Gundava Bass ; and Khodadad was again 
elected chief by tho very men who had only the previous 
year caused his overthrow, and who had lately been accom- 
plices to the murder of his cousin. Since the above events 
Khodadad has maintained his precarious position with 
great difliculty ; but owing to his inability to govern his 
unruly subjects without material assistance from tlic* British 
Government, which thf‘y are not dispostsl to give, his 
country has gradually fallen into the greatest anarchy ; 
and, conae(|uenlly, some of the jirovisions of the treaty of 
1851 having been broken, dijilomntic relations have been 
discontinued with tho Khelat state since thi end of 1874. 

Tlie territories of Baluchistan are now conqirised under 
the followingdi visions — .lalawan, SaraA^an, Khelat, Mekraii, 
Lus, (^utch-Gundava, and Koliistan. 

The most remarkable features of this exteiisivc country 
arc its rugged and elevated surface, its barrenness, and its 
deficiency of water. I'lie mass of mountains which f(»rms 
tho eastern boundary of that division of Babicliistan called 
the Koliistan, or mountain territory, lying between the 
capital, Khelat (lat. 29'' 1' 38" N., long, about 06“ 39' K), 
and the plain country to the cost of it, designated (Mtchee, 
or (Mteh-( Gundava, is composed of several parallel ranges 
of limestone rock, in close proximity to each other, having 
a general strike of N.N.F. to S.S.W and a breadth of about 
55 miles. This range originates in Afghanistan, and enters 
Baluchistan north of tho Bolan Pass in about 30 ’ N. lat. 
and about 60“ 30' E. long, under the name Herbooe; and, 
after throwing out a brancdi to the eastward, AAhich touches 
the Kiver Indus at Sell wan, terminates under tho designa- 
tion of the Ilala Mountains, at Cape Monzo on tlie coast of 
the Arabian Sea, W. of Kurracliee, m about 25" N. Jat. and 
66“ 68' K. long., thus having a total length of upwards of 
300 miles. The highest mountain of tin’s range is the 
Chehil Tan, bearing about N. by K., 85 miles from Khelat, 
and attaining an altitude of 12,000 feel above the sea. 
The western range of the Herbooe Mountains in this portion 
of Baluchistan are barren and without timber, and scantily 
])eopled with pastoral tribes of Brahoes, who emigrate to 
the plains of Cutchee on the approach of the winter 
months. 

North of the Bolan Tliver and Pass tho Herbooe 
Mountains are met, in about lat. N. 30“, by confused ranges 
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of rough ])recij>itouK mounUins, which extend to the east- 
ward with a strike nearly E. and W. to the Soolinian range, 
in about 2‘J 5' N. hit. and about C9 30' K. long. This 
tract ih almost entirely inhabited by Murrces lloogtccs, and 
other tribes of Ealuc’h plunderers, and is bounded on the 
N. by the j^rovince of Sewestan. South of these ranges lies 
the desert (smntry, which touches tlie Sindh frontier in 
28 27' N. hit. 

Tin* two jirineipal water courses which drain the Kohistan 
portion of Ihiluchislan K. of KIm hit are tlie rivers Holanand 
Moola, the fornuM* rising about hOiiiih^s oi Khelat, tlio 
latter at Anjeera, lat. 2<S 19' N., long, about 60 29' E., 
about 45 inih‘s south of that eit>. They both discharge 
themselves into the [>lains of (’utchee, theJornicr at Dadur, 
lat. about 29’ 2H' hi" N., long, about 67 26' K, and the 
latter at Kotia iiiai (lund.ua, hit. 28 33 4/'N., long, 
about 67 26' K. There is at all seasons a plentiful supply 
of clear running water in these streams, wliicli is entirely 
used up for irngational purposes on issuing into the plains. 
They an* subje<‘t to dangerous tloodsfroin sudden storms in 
tlu' neiglibonnug nmuntains during the rainy season. The 
two easiest and safest passes from Central Asia into India 
take their names Irom these streams. South of the Moola 
the (laj I{iv<‘r issues into the plains, and its waters arc also 
ahsorhed in cultivation. The Nara issues into the plains 
near Kujjuk, N.W. corner of (^itch-dundava, in lat. about 
29" 36' k.y and long, about 68 2' K. ; ordinarily its water 
is ufili/ed entirely lor cultivation in its course through 
the Afghan province* of Seebee ; but at jieriods of heavy 
rains in the mountains it is liable to burst its banks, and 
then inundates immense tracts in the Cutchee desert to the 
fiOUtll. 

West of Khelat, as far as about 65' 30' E. long., the 
mouiitaiii ranges havenuicb tlicsaine strike, and are of the 
saim* nature as those to the eastward, but the ranges are 
mu(*h narrower, mote defiuetl, and of a lower altitude. The 
valleys between them vary Irom 5 to 15 miles in breadth ; 
they an* (juite (h'void (*f trees. The water-courses generally 
follow the direction ol the liills from N. to S. and in some 
iijsUiuccsdiuing hetivy rains their waters reach the Arabian 
»S(*a ; but as a general rule they are absorbed long before 
Die} I each the coast, j)artly in cultivation, but i>riiicipally 
by the satidy arid n.itiue ot the soil and (‘Ycessive dryness 
oi the atmosphere, due, probabl}, to the jn’oximity of 
the gieat ileserl west of Kluran, which extends to the 
coniines of rersiti most important of these water- 

couises is the Dustee or Mooleaiice. 

'riu* eluimti* ol llalueliisUin is extremely various in the 
(litferent ])roviiiees. '13ie soil in general is exceedingly 
stoii}. Ill the pioviiice ot ('uteh-duiidav'a, however, it is 
rich ami loaui>, and so very i>ro(lu<*tive, that, it is said, 
wore it all properly enltivuted, the crojis would be more 
tliaii sutlieieut tor the sujipl}' of the wliole of Jlalu- 
chistan. (lold, silver, lead, iron, tin, antimony, brimstone, 
alum, sal-ammoiiiae, and many kinds of mineral salts, and 
saltjietn*, are found in various jiarts of the country. The 
jirecious metals have only been discovered in wxirking for I 
iron and lead, in mines near the towui of Nal, about 150 I 
miles S.S.W. of Khelat. Tlie difleront other minerals 
abovo enumerated are very ])l(mtiful. The gardens of 
Klielat produee manv sorts of fruit, which are sold at a 
very moderate rate, such as apricots, jicaclies, grajies, 
almonds, instachio nuts, nj>pli*.s, ]>ears, plums, currants, 
cherries, quinces, figs, jiomegramiles, mulberries, plantains, 
melons, guavas, itc. All kinds of grain known in India 
are cultivated i\\ the different provinces of Baluchistan, and 
there is abundance of vegetables. Madder, cotton, and 
indigo are also produced ; and the latter is considered 
sujierior to that of Bengal. (Jreat attention is given to 
the culture of the date fruit in the jtroviiice of Mekran. 


The domestic animals of Baluchistan are horses, mules, 
asses, camels, buffaloes, black-cattle, sheep, goats, dogs, 
and cats, besides fowls and pigeons ; but there are neither 
' geese, turkeys, nor ducks. The wild animals are tigers, 
leopards, hyenas, wolves, jackals, tiger-cats, wild dogs, 
foxes, hares, mangooscs, mountain goats, antelojies, elks, 
red and moose deer, wild asses, <kc. Of birds they have 
almost every species to be met with either in Europe or 
India. 

The principal towns in Baluchistan arc as follow's : — 
Khklat is the capital of the wdiole country ; Mmtoong^ of 
the province of Sarawan ; Kozdar, of Jalawan ; Beyla^ of 
Boyla; KeJ^ of Mekran; Bagh, of Cutch-Oundava ; and 
Dadur and Oundava are towns in the last-mentioned 
province. 

The capital stands on an elevated site 7000 feet above 
the sea, on the western side of a well -cultivated ])lain or 
valley, about eight miles long and two or three broad, a 
great part of which is laid out in gardens and other 
enclosures. Tlie tow'ii.is built in an oblong form, and on 
three sides is defended by a mud wall, 18 or 20 feet liigh, 
flanked, at intervals of 250 yards, by bastions, which, as 
well as the wall itself, are jiierci'd witli numerous loojiholes 
for matchlock-men. The defenco of the fourth side of the 
city has been formed by cutting away perpendicularly the 
western face of the hill on which it is partly built. On 
the summit of this eminence stands the ])alaee, command- 
ing a distinct view of the town and adjacent country. 
That quarter of the hill on which the Klian’s residence is 
erected has been enclosed by a mud wall, with bastions ; 
the entrance to it is on the south-western side ; and here, 
as well as at the city gates, which are three in number, 
there is constantly a guard of matchlock-men. Both towm 
and citadel arc, however, completely commanded by the 
surrounding bills, and are incapable of offering any resist- 
ance against artillery. Within the walls there are upwards 
of 2500 houses, and the numhor of these in the suburbs 
])robably exi*eeds one-half of that amount. The houses are 
mostly built of lialf-burnt brick or wooden frames, and 
])Ia.stered over with mud or mortar. Iti general, the streets 
are broader than those of native towns, and most of them 
have a raised pathway on each side for foot-jiasseiigers, and 
have also an uncovered kennel in the centre, which is a 
nuisance, from the quantity of tilth thrown into it, and the 
stagnant rain-water that lodges there. Tlie upper stories of 
the houses frequently project across the street, and thereby 
render the part beneath them gloomy and damp. This 
seems a very rude attempt to imitate the bazaars of Persia 
and Cahill. The bazaar of Khelat is extensive, well fur- 
nished wdlh every kind of goods ; all the necessaries of 
life may be purchased there at a moderate price. The 
tow’ii is 8upj)lied with delicious water from a spring in the 
face of a hill on the op])osito side of a jilain, wdience it 
meanders nearly through its centre, having the town and 
suburbs on one side, and on the other the gardens. It 
may be remarked of tins spring, that the waters, at their 
immediate issue from the smaller channels, possess a con- 
siderable degree of tepidity until after sunrise, w'hen they 
suddenly become exceedingly cold, and remain so duiiug 
the day. 

We have no data from which we can form an accurate 
computation of the pojiulatioii of Baluchistan, but it may 
be estimated at about 400,000. The two great races of 
Baluch and Brahoe, cacli subdivided into an iiitinite number 
of tribes, arc clearly distinguished from each other by their 
language and ajipearance. Tlie Baluch, or Baluchekee, 
language partakes considerably of the idiom of the modern 
Persian, although greatly disguised under a singularly 
corrupt pronunciation. The Brahoekee, on the other hand, 
has nothing analogous to Persian, but appears to contain a 
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great number of ancient Hinduwee words; and, as it 
strikes the ear, bears a strong resemblance to the dialect 
spoken in the Paiijaub. The Baluches in general have tall 
figures, long visages, and raised features ; the Brahoes, on 
the contrary, have short, thick bones, with round faces 
and flat lineaments. 

The Baluches are a liandsome, active rac'e of men, not 
possessing great physical strength, but inured to changes 
of climate and season, and capable of enduring cveiy 
species of fatigue. In their habits they are pastoral and 
much addicted to predatory warfare, in the course of which 
they do not hesitate to commit every kind of outrage and 
cruelty. Notwithstanding their predatory habits, how- 
ever, they are considered to be a hospitable people. After 
the fashion of other barbarous tribes in that part of the 
world, they will protect and kindly entertain a stranger 
while their guest, but feel no scruiile in robbing and 
murdering him as soon as he has left tlieir precincts. They 
are indolent, and unless excited by amusement or war, or 
compelled to action by some urgent motive, spend their 
time in idleness, rude dissipation, and the enjoyment of 
such coarse luxuries as they can j)rocure in lounging, 
gambling, smoking tobacco or hemp, and chewing opium. 
The tenets of their religion, — and still more, perha])s, their 
poverty, — preserve them from the abuse of lerinentcd 
licjuors. Their princijial articles of food are milk in all its 
forms, the flesli of domestic animals, not excepting that of 
the camel, and game, including wild asses, the flesli of 
which is considered a delicacy. Their apiietites are vora- 
cious ; they consume incTedibh‘ (piantities of flesh \vheu 
it can bo obtained, and prefer it in a half-cooked state. 
They also use grain in the form of bread, and iirepaied 
variously otherwise ; but they enjoy most such articles of 
food or condiment as possess a strong and stimulating 
flavour, as capsicum, onions, and garlic. Their indolence 
prompts them to keep as many slaves as they can obtain and 
sujiport. Polygamy is universal. Some of the lower ordei s 
have as many as eight women, cither as wives or mistresses, 
and the number is increased in jiroportion to the rank and 
means of the man. Wives are obtained by purchase, pay- 
ment being made in cattle or other articles of pastoial 
wealth. The ceremony of marriage is performed by the 
inoollah or jiriest ; and on this occasion, as well as on some 
others affecting females, practices similar to those of the 
Levitical law are observed. For instance, in this country, 
as also among the Afghans, a man is cxiiected to marry 
the widow of a deceased brother. Wlien a death takes 
place, the body is watched for three successive nights by 
assembled friends and neighbours, who spend their time in 
feasting, so that the ceremony seems intended rather to 
furnish enjoyment to the living than to render honour to 
the dead. 

The common dress of the Brahoes is a coarse white or 
blue calico shirt, buttoned round the neck, and reaching 
below the knee ; their trousers are made of the same 
cloth, or of a kind of striped stuff culled soosee, and 
puckered round the ankles. On their heads they wear a 
small silk or cotton quilted cap, fitted to the shape of the 
skull, and a kummurhund or sash, of the same colour, 
round their waists. The Baluches wear a similar dress, but 
a turban on the head and wide trousers uncoiifined at the 
ankle. In winter the chiefs and their relatives appear in a 
tunic of chintz, lined and stuffed with cotton ; and the 
])Oorer classes, when out of doors, wrap themselves up in a 
surtout made of cloth, manufactured from a mixture of 
goats^ hair and sheep’s wool. The women’s dress is very 
"similar to that of the men ; their trousers are preposterously 
wide, and made of silk, or a mixture of silk and cotton. 

The fluctuation of power renders it difficult to define 
I)recisely the nature of the government of Khelat. During 
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the reign of Nusseer Khan the whole kingdom miglit be 
said to have been governed by a complete despotism ; yet 
that ruler so tempered the su[)rome authority by the privi- 
leges granted to the feudal chiefs within their own tribes, 
that, to a casual observer, it bore the apiiearance of a 
military confederation. The tribes all exercise the right of 
selecting their own sirdar^ or head ; and the khan has the 
]>ower of confirming or disaj)proviiig of their nomination ; 
but this power is never exercised, and appears to be meiely 
nominal. The khan of Khelat declares war and makes 
treaties connected with the whole of Baluchistan, and can 
order tl^ sirdar of each tribe to attend in person with his 
(]Uota of troops. Agreeably to a code of regulations framed 
by one of the earliest princes of the Kumbnraneo dynasty, 
the entire administration of justice was vested in the person 
at the head of the government. The sirdar, however, lias 
the power of adjusting jietty quarrels, thefts, and disputed 
points of every description, among the inhabitants oi a 
kheil or society ; but, in all cases of importance, an appeal 
lies in the last instance to the khan at Khelat. 

The amount of revenue enjoyed l)y the khan of Khelat 
is inconsiderable, as the ruling races, Baluch and Brahoe, 
pay no direct taxes, and their poverty and Bimj>le habits 
prevent them from contributing much indirectly. His 
income is therefore derived from his resources as a pro- 
]>rietor of lands or towns ; from a projiortion of the 
produce paid in kind by the Afghan, Deliwar, and Jet 
cultivators ; from dues on direct and transit trade ; and 
Iroin arbitrary exactions, a never-failing mode with Eastern 
jiotentates of recruiting an exhausted treasury. Pottinger 
estimated the amount at 350,000 rupees , Masson, who had 
ample means of acquiring information through colloquial 
channels, at 300,000. At the present date (1875) it is 
300,000 rupees or £30,000 at the utmost. With such a 
revenue it is obvious that no standing army can be main- 
tained ; and Masson, certainly very competent to the task 
of acqiairing information on this subject, states that Mobrab 
Khan, “ nearly destitute of troojjs in his own pay, was com- 
]»elled, on the slightest cause for alarm, to a])])eal to the 
tribes, who attended or otherwise as suited their whims or 
convenience.’' Pottinger compuled the number of available 
fighting men at 60,000. Mehrab Khan could on no occasion 
assemble more than 1 2,000 ; and in his final struggle for 
property, j>owTr, and life, the number ol bis troo])s did not 
amount to 3000. At the present time ( 1 875) about 40,000 
would probably ])e available il all attended the summons, 
but the utmost number the khan could collect would be 
about 10,000. All depends upon ilie state of tlie treasury, 
the cause of the war, and the ])ower the khan may be able 
to exert over his cliiefs. The Balucli soldier is heavily 
encumbered with arms, carrying a matchlock, a sword, a 
dagger, and a shield. I’ottiiiger considered them good 
marksmen, and states that in action they trust piiiicipally 
to their skill in this respect, avoiding close combat ; but 
their readiness in general to close with the British troo])s 
shows that he is in this instance mistaken. There were no 
Brahoes opposed to our forces at the battle of Meaiiec, nor 
were there any Baluches from Baluchistan. The levies of 
the Ameer of Siiidli were principally composed of Sindee 
and Baluch tribes, wdio had long been settled in Siiidli. 
The greater part serve on foot ; but a number, not iucon 
siderable, have horses. Camels are only used by tribes on 
the wTstern borders of Baluchistan in their predatory 
excursions. 

BALUE, Jean, a French cardinal, who raised himself 
from a very mean station to dignity and honours. He 
was born of very humble parentagi* at Angle in Poitou, in 
1421, and was first patronised by the bishop of Poitiers 
He eventually became almoner to Louis XL, and managed 
to secure a considerable share in the government; but 
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being detected in treasonable correspondence with the duke 
of liourgogne, he was coniined by Louis in an iron cage 8 
feet scjuarc. On his release, however, eleven years after- 
wards, he was loaded with honours by Sixtus IV., was 
sent os lc‘gato to France, and received the bishopric of 
Albano. lie died at Ancona in 1491. 

15ALUZK, Ktiknnk, a celebrated Frencli scholar, was 
horn at 7’ulle on the 24th of DcccrnlxT IfldO, and died in 
July 1718. After conipleiing his (‘duration at the uni- 
versity of Toulouse, he was invit<‘d by M. de Alarca, 
afterwards archbishop of Faris, to undertake the superin- 
tendence of his library. De Marca died in 1602, and 
llaluze, after acting as librarian to Le Tellier and the 
archbishop of Audi, obtained in 1007 a similar situation 
with the famous Oolberl, which he retained till 1700, 
some years after tlie dc^ath of that minister. Ilia reputa- 
tion and his mastery of French law and anti(iuities obtained 
for him in 1670 the professorship of canon law in the 
royal colh‘ge, a chair founded expressly for him. On the 
fall of the CWdiiial de Jhmillon in 1710, Baluze, who had 
attached himself to his party, was removed by a lettre de 
cachet from l^'lris, and transferred from Rouen to Blois, 
Tours, and Orleans in succession. Ho obtained his recall 
in 1713, though he never recovered his professorship. Of 
Haluze’s numerous works the best known is the CapHularia 
Uegum Francorvm^ which is of considerable historical value. 
I'he M iHcelhmeay in 7 vols., contain several curious extracts 
from manuscripts found by him in the libraries at Paris. 

BALZAC/, HoNORi^: dk, perhaps the greatest name in 
the post-B evolutionary literature of France, was born at 
Tours in 1799, and died in 1838, Ills date thus corre- 
sponds with the whole period of the rise, the acme, and the 
decline of the Romantic scliool, to which he can scarceJy, 
however, bo said to have belonged. It is true that he was 
inspired by many of the iufluenc(i8 that animated Victor 
Hugo and his followers. Like them he was much occupied 
by the study of the fantastic element in medheval art, so 
strongly o])])oscd to the calm and limit of classical litera- 
ture, like them ho reproduced the remoter jdiases of life 
and passion, and thought that tew subjects wore so base or 
obscure as to be unwortliy of artistic treatment. But 
there is something in the powerful iiersonality of Balzac 
indicated by the colossal body, by the strong and sensual 
face, somewhat rcseml>Iing the profile of the Emperor Nero, 
which prest'rvi'd him trom the mannerism of any school, 
lie was never successful in rejiroducing tlie existence of 
tlie ]>ast, he was essentially the man of his own day, and 
La Corned ie Uumaine is as much the ])icturo of the 19th, 
as the Divinn Com media is of the 13lh century. The 
]iassions that move his cliaracters are the intense (losire of 
boundless wealth, of luxury, of social distinction ; and 
though here and there his financiers, his journalists, his 
j)olitical intriguers, his sordid peasantry, are relieved by 
the introduction of some ])urc figure, like that of Kug<!*nie 
Grandot, of David, or of Eve, tliere are only too many 
elaborate studies of creatures sunk below the surface of 
humanity, the embodiments of infinite meanness and 
nameless sin. He was merely ^‘the secretary of society,'' 
ho said, and “ drew up the inventory of vices and 
virtues." His ambition was, “by infinite jiatieiice and 
courage, to comi»ose for the France of the 19th century 
that history of morals which the old civilizations of Rome, 
Athens, Mem])his, and India, have left untold.” The 
consequence of this ambition is, that Balzac’s vohiminous 
romances have too often the air of a minute and tedious 
chronicle, and that the contemporary reader is wearied 
with a mass of details about domestic architecture, about 
the stock exchange, and about law, wdiich will prove 
invaluable to posterity. 

Balzac’s private history, which may be traced through 
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many passages of his novels, was a strange and not a 
happy one. He was early sent from his home in Tours to 
the college of Vend^me, where he neglected the studies 
and sjmrts of childhood to bury himself in mystic books 
and mystic reveries. He has told the story of his school 
life in Louie Jjamhert^ how he competed a theorie de la 
volonU^ a theory which was to complete the works of 
Mesmer, I^avater, Gall, and Bichat. This promising 
treatise was burned by one of the masters of the school ; 
and Balzac, falling into bad health, returned home. The 
next stage in his education was a course of study at the 
Sorbonne, and of lectures on law. In the offices of avouee 
and notaries he picked up his knowledge of the by-ways 
of chicanery, — knowledge which he uses only too freely in 
his romances. Nature did not mean Balzac for an advocate ; 
he was constant in the belief in his own genius, a belief 
which for many years he had all to himself, and his family 
left him to work and starve, on the scantiest pittance, in a 
garret of the Rue Lesdigui^res. There followed ten years 
of hard toil, poverty, experiments in this and that way of 
getting a living. These struggles are described in Facino 
CanCy in the Peau de Chagrin^ and in a series of letters 
to the author’s sister, Madame do Surville. Balzac found 
“three sous for bread, two for milk, and three for firing” 
suffice to keep him alive, while he devoured books in the 
library of the Arsenal, cojiied out his notes at night, and 
then wandered for hours among the scenes of nocturnal 
Paris. “ Your brother,” he writes to Madame de Surville, 
“ is already nourished like a great man, he is dying of 
hunger.” He tried to make money by scribbling many 
volumes of novels without promise, and borrowed funds to 
speculate in the business of ])rinting. Ideas which have 
since made other men’s fortunes failed in Balzac’s hands, 
and he laid the foundations of those famous debts which 
in later life were his torment and his occu])ation. At 
length ajqireciation came, and with appreciation what 
ought to have been wealth. Balzac was unfortunately as 
prodigal of money as of labour ; he would shut himself 
up for months, and see no one but his printer ; and then 
for months he would disapjiear and dissi])ate his gains in 
some mysterious hidiiig-jdace of his own, or in hurried 
travelling to Venice, Vienna, or St Petersburg. As a child 
ho had been a man in thought and learning ; as a man he 
was a child in cajirice and extravagance. Ilis imagination, 
the intense power with which he constructed new combina- 
tions of the literal facts which he observed, was like the 
demon which tormented the magician with incessant de- 
mands for more tasks to do. When he was not working 
at La Comhlie I/umainc^ his fancy was still busy with its 
characters ; he existed in an i(leal world, where some 
accident was always to put him in jiossession of riches 
beyond the dreams of avarice. Meantime he squandered 
all the money that could be rescued Irom his creditors on 
sumptuous apparel, jewels, ]»orcelain, ])ictures. His excesses 
of labour, his .slcejdess nights, his abuse of coffee under- 
mined his seemingly indestructible health. At length a 
mysterious passion for a Russian lady was crowned by 
marriage ; the famous debts were paid, the visionary house 
was built and furnished, and then, “wdieii the house was 
ready, death entered.” Balzac di(‘d at the culmination of 
his fame, and at the beginning, as it seemed, of the period 
of rest to which he had always looked forw^ard. 

It is impossible to enter on a detailed criticism of Balzac’s 
novels. In them he scales every height and sounds every 
depth of human character, — from the jiurity of the mys- 
terious Seraph itus Scraphita, cold and strange, like the 
peaks of her northern Alps, to the loathsome sins of the 
Alarnefs, whose deeds should find no calendar but that of 
Hell. In the great divisions of his Comedie, the scenes of 
private and of public life of the provinces and of the city, 
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iL the philosophic studies, and in the Contes Drolatiques^ 
Balzac has built up a work of art which answers to a 
medieval cathedral. There are subterranean places, haunted 
by the Vautrins and “ Filles aux yeux d'or ; there are the 
seats of the money-changers, where the Nucingeiis sit at 
the receipt of custom; there is the broad platform of 
everyday life, wdiere the journalists intrigue, where love 
is sold for hire, where splendours and miseries abound, 
where the ]»easants cheat their lords, whore women betray 
their husbands ; there are the shrines where pious ladies 
pass saintly days ; there are the dizzy heiglits of thought and 
rapture, whence falls a ray from the supernatural light of 
Swedenborg ; there are the lustful and hideous grotesques 
of the Contes Drolaiiq^ies, Through all swells, like the 
organ tone, the ground-note and mingled murmur of 
Parisian life. The qualities of Balzac are his extraordinary 
range of knowledge, observation, sympathy, his steadfast 
determination to draw every line and shadow of his 
subject, his keen analysis of character and conduct. His 
defects are an over-insistence on detail, which hampers and 
bewilders rather than aids the imagination of his readers ; 
his tortured style, “ a special language forged out of all 
the slangs, all the terminologies of science, of the studio, 
tlio laboratory, the coulisses his fondness for dwelling 
on the morbid pathology of human nature. With all these 
defects, and with the' difficulty of judging any one of his 
tales separately, because each is only a fragment in the 
development of the immense Comedie Ilumaine^ BuJzac 
holde a more distinct and supremo j)lace in French fiction 
than perhaps any English autlior does in the same field of 
art. (a. l.) 

BALZAC, Jkan Louis CIuez de, a celebrated French 
writer, was born at Angoulomo in 1594. His father was 
possessed of considerable ])roi)erty, and he himself w^as 
early befriended by the Cardinal de la Valctte, who took 
him in his train to Rome. Ilis letters written from that 
place to his acquaintances and to many who held a high 
position at the French court, were expressed so admirably, 
and showed such powers of eloquence, as to gain for him the 
highest renown. On his return from Italy ho was at once 
and everywhere received as a master in the art of composi- 
tion. The most extravagant compliments were showered 
upon him, and Jus head ap]»ears to have been turned a 
little by his success. In 1(524 a collection of his Letters 
was published, and was received with great favour by the 
public. Boon afterwards a direct charge of plagiarism 
was made against Balzac in a pseudonymous tract, On the 
co7iformity of M, de JJahar’s Eloquence with tiuit of the 
Greatest Personages of Past and Present Time, A terribly 
fierce paper war was excited by this pamphlet ; and Balzac, 
in disgust, retired to his own estate, where he continued 
Ids labour of composition. In 1634 he expressed a desire 
to enter the Academy, and was at once elected with 
universal acclamation. lie died at Paris in 1654. His 
fame rests entirely upon the Letters^ which, though empty, 
bombastic, and affected in matter, are written with great 
skill, and show a real mastery over the language. They 
introduced a new style ; and Balzac has thus the credit of 
being the first reformer of French prose, as his contempo- 
rary Malherbe was the first reformer of French poetry. 

BAMBA, a i)rovince of Congo, on the western coast of 
Africa, lying to the S. of the River Ambriz. This district 
is fertile, abounds in gold, silver, copper, salt, &c., and is 
said to be thickly populated. Its chief town, which bears 
the same name, was formerly of considerable imi)ortanco, 
the climate being remarkably healthy for that region of 
Africa. 

BAMBARRA, a country of inner Africa, on the Joliba 
or Upper Niger. The principal towns are Segu, Sansading, 
Jamima, Mursha, Jabbi, Sai, Kullikoro, Maraca-Duba, and 
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Damba, in many of which the Mahometans have mosques 
For further particulars see Africa, vol. i. p. 271. 

BAMBARRA, a town of western Africa on a backwater 
of the Niger, of considerable commercial importance, and 
situated in a fertile plain, 1 15 mdos S.S.W. of Timbuctoo. 
(Bee Barth’s Ti^avels in Central Africa^ vol. iv. p. 354.) 

BAMBERG, a town of Bavaria, in tlie circle of Upper 
Franconia, on the River Regnitz, 3 miles above its junction 
with the Maine, and 33 miles N. of Nuremberg, with 
which it is connected by railway. It is partially surrounded 
by walls and ditches, and is divided by the river and 
Ludwig’s canal into three districts, which are connected by 
hand.somo bridges. The town is well built, and the stieets 
are well paved and lighted. The cathedral, a noble struc- 
ture in the Byzantine style of architecture, is surpassed by 
few of the kind in Germany. It was founded in 1004 by 
the Emperor Henry 11., and finished in 1012, but was 
afterwards partially burnt, and rebuilt in 1110. it con- 
tains the tombs of the founder and his empress Cunigunde, 
Conrad III., Bopo Clement II., tkc., and numerous monu- 
ments and paintings by eminent masters. Among the 
other public buildings are St Martin’s church, the palace 
(formerly the residence of the prince-bishops), town-house, 
and theatre. The Benedictine convent of St Michael was 
turned, in 1803, into a charitable institution for poor 
citizens known as Ludwig’s hospital. Bamberg has nume- 
rous literary and charitable institutions, as the lyceum, 
gymnasium, polytechnic, normal, and medical schools, a 
library, museum, picture-gallery, hospital, and workhouse. 
The trade is con8idera])le ; cloths, sealing-wax, leather, 
tobacco, musical instruments, carriages, ikc., are manu- 
factured, and there are numerous breweries. The whole 
of the neighbouring district is like a vast garden, and fur- 
nishes large supplies of liquorice, carrots, aniseed, cori- 
ander, and other seeds. Bamberg was formerly the capital 
of an independent bishopric, which was secularized in 1801, 
and assigned to Bavaria in 1803. IVqmlation, 25,738. 

BAMBOeXRO. See Laer, Peter Van. 

BAMBOO, a genus {Bambnsa) of arborescent glasses 
very generally distributed throughout the tropical lands of 
the globe, but found and cultivated especially in India, 
(’hina, and the East Indian Archipelago. Therein a large 
number of sjiecies enumerated ; but, as is the case with 
most jdants under cultivation, much difficulty is found in 
distinguishing species from varieties produced by artificial 
selection. Jiamhvsa arundinarea is the species most 
commonly referred to. It is a tree-like plant, rising to a 
h(*ight of 40, 60, or even 80 feet, with a hollow stem, 
shilling as if varnished. The stem is extremely slender, 
not exceeding the thickness of 5 inches in some which are 
50 feet higli, and in others reaching 15 or 18 inches in 
diameter. The whole is divided into joints or 8e])ta called 
knots or internodes, the intervals between which in the 
case of some of the larger stems is several feet. These 
joints or divisions are formed by the crossing of the vascular 
bundles of fibres. They produce alternate lateral buds, 
which form small alternate bronchlets springing from the 
base to the top, and, together with tlie narrow-pointed 
leaves issuing from them, give the plant an elegant feathered 
appearance as it waves in the wind. The rapidity of its 
growth is surprising. It attains its full height in a few 
months, and Mr Fortune records the observation of a growth 
of from 2 to 2| feet in a single day. In Malabar it is said 
to bear fruit when fifteen years old, and then to die. 

The bamboo is cultivated with great care in regular 
plantations by the Chinese. The plant is propagated by 
shoots or suckers deposited in pits 18 inches or 2 feet deep 
at the close of autumn or the beginning of winter. Various 
expedients are followed to obtain good bamboos ; one of 
the most usual being to take a vigorous root and transplant 
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it, leaving only four or five inches above the joint next the 
ground. The cavity is then filled with a mixture of horse- 
litter and sulpljiir. According to the vigour of the root, 
th() shootH will be more or less nTimerous ; they arc destroyed 
at an early stage during three successive years ; and those 
s[>ringing in the fourth resemble the parent tree The uses 
to which all the parts 4ind products of tlie bamboo are 
applied in Oriental countries are almost endless. The soft 
and suc(*ulent shoots, when just beginning to spring, are cut 
over and served up at table like as]>aragus. lake that vege- 
table, also, they are earthed over to ke(‘j> them longer fit for 
consumption ; and tlioy afford a continu(ms supply during 
the whole year, though it is more abundant in autumn. 
They are also salted and eat<*n with rice, pre[)ared in the 
form of pickles, or candied and jiroscrved in sugar. As the 
plant grows old(*r, a H[) 0 (*ioH of fluid is secreted in the hollow 
joints, in which a concrete substance, highly valued in the 
Ea.st foritsmt'dicmal qualities, called tahaxir or taha»cheer,m 
gradual ly d(iveloped. Tliis substance, which has been found 
to bo a purely siliceous concretion, is ])ossos8ed of peculiar 
optical j)ro])erlios. As a medicinal agent the bamboo is 
almost or entirely inert, and it has never been received 
into the J^ltiropean materia inedica. A decoction of the 
leaves of the plant is, however, employed in the East 
for ])ectoral affections, and the leaf-buds are said to be 
diuretic. TJio grains of the bamboo are available for food, 
and the Cl hi nose have a ju-overb that it produces seed more 
abundantly in years wlnm the rice crop fails, which means, 
probably, tliat in times of dearth the natives look more 
after su<*li a source of food. The Hindus eat it mixed with 
hon(*y as a delicacy, ecjual quantities being put into a 
hollow joint, coated externally with clay, and thus roasted 
over a fire. It is, however, the stem of the bamboo which 
is api)l ied 1 o the grt‘atost variety of uses. J oints of sufficient 
size form water buckets ; smaller ones are used as bottles, 
and among the Dyaks of llonieo they are employed as 
cooking vessels. Ilamboo is extensively used as a timber 
wood, and houses are frc(]Uoritly made entirely out of the 
products of the ])lant ; complete sections of the stem form 
posts or columns; sidit up, it servos for floors or rafters; 
and, interwoven in lattice- work, it is employed for the sides 
of rooms, admitting light and air. The roof is sometimes 
of bamboo sol(‘Iy, ami when .split, which is accomplished 
with the greatest ease, it can be formed into laths or planks. 
It is om])loyod in 8hip])ing of all kinds ; some of the 
stronge.st ])lants are select(‘d for masts of boats of moderate 
size, and tlie masts of larger vessels are sometimes formed 
by the union of several bamboos built up and joined 
togetlier. 

The bamboo is employed in the construction of all kinds 
of agricult iiralanddeinestic implements, and in the materials 
and implements recpaired in tisliory. Hows are made of it 
by tlm union of two ])ieci^s with many bands ; and, the 
septa being bored out and the lengths joined together, it is 
employed, as we use leaden ]>i])cs, in transmitting water to 
reservoirs or gardens. From the light and slender stalks 
shafts for arrows are obtained ; and in the south-west of 
Asia there is a certain species of equally slender growth, 
from which writing-] >0118 or retMls are made. A joint forms 
a holder for papers or pons, and it was in a joint of bamboo 
that silk -worm eggs were carried from (fiiina to Con 
stantinoplo during the reign of Justinian. The outer 
cuticle of Oriental species is so hard that it forms a sharp 
and durable cutting edge, and it is so siliceous that it can 
be used os a whetstone. This outer cuticle, cut into thin 
strij)s, is one of the most durable and beautiful materials 
for basket-making, and both in China and Japan it is 
largely so employed. Strijxs are also woven into cages, 
chairs, beds, and other articles of furniture, Oriental 
wicker-work in bamboo being unequalled for beauty and 
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neatness of workmanship. In China the interior portions 
of the stem are beaten into a pulp, and used for the 
manufacture of the finer varieties of paper. Bamboos are 
imported to a considerable extent into Euroj^e for the use 
of basket-makers, and for umbrella and walking-sticks. In 
short, the i)urpo8ea to which the bamboo is applicable are 
almost endless, and well justify the opinion that “ it is one 
of the most wonderful and most beautiful productions of 
the tropics, and one of Nature’s most valuable gifts to 
uncivilized man ” (A. R. Wallace, The Malay Archipelago), 
liAMBOROUGH, a village in Northumberland, on the 
sea-coast, 14 miles N. of Alnwick. It was a royal borough 
j»roviou8 to the Norman Conquest, and returned two 
members to parliament in the 23d year of Edward 1. Its 
ancient castle stands close to the sea on an almost perpen- 
dicular rock, 150 feet in height, and is accessible only on 
the south-east side. The first erection is ascribed by the 
Saxon chronicles to King Ida of Northumberland, who is 
said to have named it Behhanhurh after his queen Bcbbe 
(547 A.D.) The principal events in its early history are 
the siege by Penda in 642, the ravages of the Danes in 
993, the unsuccessful defence by De Mowbray against 
William Rufus, and numerous sieges during the Wars of 
the Roses. In the reign of Henry VII. it lell into decay. 
At length, in the 18th century, it became the property of 
Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, who, in 1720, vested the 
castle and manor in trustees for charitable purj)oses. In 
virtue of this bequest a patrol is kept on the coast, apart- 
ments are provided for shipwrecked seamen, and a store 
house for salvage-goods, and granaries are maintained in 
order to supply corn to the poor at a cheap rate in times of 
scarcity. An infirmary, a dis])en8ary, and a large library be- 
queatlied by Dr. Sharj), are also maintained, while poor chil- 
dren receive gratuitous education at two “national” schools. 
Population in 1 871, 320 in the village, and 37 51 in the parish. 

BAMBOUK, a country in the interior of Western Africa, 
situated between the Senegal and its tributary the Falerae, 
and extending from lat. 12’ 30' to 14” N., and from long. 
10” to 12” 30' W. It is traversed from N.W. to S.E. by 
the steoj) and wall-liko range of the Tamba-Ura Mountains. 
The soil in a large part of the country is of remarkable 
fertility ; rice, maize, millet, melons, manioc, gra])es, 
bananas, and other fruits, grow almost without cultivation ; 
the forests are rich in a variety of valuable trees ; and 
extensive stretches are covered with abundant pasturage 
of the long guinea-grass. As a natural consequence there 
is great profusion of animal life. The inhabitants, a branch 
of the Mandiiigo race, have made but little progress in 
civilization. The one product of their country which really 
excites them to labour is gold ; and even it is so common 
and accessible that the rudest methods of collection are 
deemed sufficient. The most remarkable deposit is at 
Natakoo, whore a considerable hill seems to be wholly 
coiiq^osed of auriferous strata. There is also a good mine 
at Kenieba. In exchange for the gold, cloth, ornaments, 
and salt -the last a most valuable article — are imported 
The usual beast of burden is the ass, the horse being only 
possessed by tlie very wealthiest in the country. Sheep and 
cattle are both pretty numerous. Unfortunately, the 
climate is very unhealthy, especially in the rainy season, 
which lasts for about four months, from July or August. 
The chief towns are Bambouk, Salaba, and Konkuba. The 
Portuguese early penetrated into Bambouk, and wore oven 
for some time masters of the country ; but the inhabitants 
made a general rising and completely drove them out. 
Remains of their buildings, however, are still to be seen. The 
French, soon after they had formed their settlement on the 
Senegal, turned their attention to this land of gold It was 
not till 1716, however, that Compagnon, under the auspices 
of Do la Brue, the governor of Senegal, succeeded, by great 
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address, and not without risk, in visiting various parts of 
the auriferous region ; and his explorations were followed 
up by David, Levens, and others. Raffenel visited the 
country in 1844, and Pascal, a naval lieutenant, was there 
in 1859, A few commercial stations or comjjtoirs have 
recently been established. 

S<*o Lubat, liel, de VJfr. ocdd, ; Do Oolbery, Voy, cn Afr. en 
1785 ; Aiii^doe Tarilieii, “ S6ni^gainbio ” iu the Univera jnttorcaqiic ; 
Riiffeiiel, Voy, dana VAfr, occuL^ 1846 ; Jierkir alg^rienne et colo- 
nials for March 1860 ; Faidhorbo, Ohapifrea de geographic and An- 
nuaire de Senegal. 

bAmiAn, a once renowned city in the territory now 
subject to the Afghans, in 34'’ 50' N. lat., 67° 44' K. long. 
Its remains lie in a valley of the Hazara country, on the cliief 
road from KAbul towards TurkesUn, and immediately 
at the northern foot of that prolongation of the Indian 
Caucasus now called Koh-i Baba (see vol. i. ])]>. 227, 241). 
The passes on the KAbul aide are not leas than 11,000 and 
12,000 feet in absolute height, and those immediately to 
the north but little inferior. Tlie river draining the valh‘y 
is one of the chief sources of the Surklnib or Aksarai, an 
important tributary of the Upper Oxus {ibid. p. 241). The 
prominences of the cliffs which line the valley are crow'iicil 
by the remains of numerous massive towers, whilst their 
proci]iitous faces are for 6 or 7 miles pierced by an infinity 
of ancient cave-dwellings, some of which are still occupied. 
The actual site of the old city is marked by mounds and 
remains of walls, and on an isolated rock in the middle of 
the valley are considerable ruins of what appears to have 
been the acropolis, now known to the people as (Ihiilgi'dah. 
But the most famous remains at Bitmidn are two colossal 
standing idols, carved in the cliffs on the north side of the 
valley. Burnes estimates the height of the greater at 120 
feet, the otlier at half as much. These images, which have 
been much injured, apparently by cannon-shot, are cut in 
niches in the rock, and both images and niches have been 
coated with stucco. There is an inscription, not yet inter- 
preted or copied, over the greater idol, and on each side 
of its niche are staircases leading to a chamber near the 
head, which shows traces of elaborate ornamentation in 
azure and gilding. The surface of the niches also has 
been painted with figures. In one of the branch valleys is 
a similar colossus, somewhat inferior in size to the second 
of those two ; and there are indications of other niches and 
idols. As seen from the rock of Ghi'dgiilah, BAmiiin, with 
its ruined towers, its colossi, its innumerable grottoes, and 
with the singular rod colour of its barren soil, j)resents an 
impressive aspect ol desolation and mystery. 

That the idols of Bdniidu, about which so many coiijecturcH liave 
been uttered, were Buddhist figures, is ascertained from the nana- 
tive of the Chinese pilgrim, Bwen 'J’hsaiig, who saw them in tluir 
splendour in 630 A.D. His description of the position of the city 
and images corresponds accurately with modern reports, H e assigns 
to the greater image, which was gilt (the object, probably, of the 
plaster coating), a hciglit of 140 or 150 feet, and to the second 100. 
The latter would seem from his account to have been sheathed with 
copper. Still vaster than these was a recumbent figuie, 2 miles east 
of Bamian, representing Sakya Buddha entering Nirvdna^ i.c.^ in 
act of death. This was “ about 1000 feet in length.” No traces of 
this are alluded to by modern travellers, but in all likelihood it 
was only formed of rubble ]daslercd (as is the case still with such 
Nirnhia figures in Indo-China), ainl of no durability. For a city 
so notable BAmidn has a very obscure history. It does not seem 
possible to identify it with any city in classical geography: Alex- 
andria ad Cancaaum it certainly w'as not. The first known mention 
of it seems to bo that by Hwon Thsang, at a time when apparently 
it had already passtMl its meridian, and was the head of one of the 
small states into which the empire of the White Iluns had broken 
np. At a later j)criod*Bdmidn w'as for half a century, ending 1214 a. n., 
the seat of a branch of the Ohori dynasty, ruling over Tokhdristdn, 
or the basin of the Upper Oxus. The place was long besieged, and 
finally annihilated (1222) by Chinghiz Khan, whoso wrath was 
exasperated at the death of a favourite grandson by an arrow from 
its walls. There appears to be no further record of ^midn as a city ; 
but the character of ruins at Ghdlgfilah agrees with traditions on 


the spot in indicating that the city must have been rebuilt after tlio 
time of the Mongols, and again perished. In 1840, duiing the 
British occupation of Kabul, Bdtnidn was the scene of an action in 
which Colonel Denny with a small force roiite<l Dost Mahomined 
Khan, accompanied by a number of Uzbeg cliiefs. (Bnrnes, 
jQwnvtg to Bokhara ; Masson’s Jovnicgs^ and his j)a})eis in the 
J. As. Soc.^ Bengal; Julien, Beicrins Bonddhistcs ; K. i'honias in 
J. It. As. Sue., &c.) (H. Y.) 

BAMPTON, Hev. John, founder of the series of divinity 
lectures at Oxford known as the Banijdnn Lrriutea^ aj spears 
to have been born in 1689 and to have died in 1751. He 
was a member of Trinity Oollege, Oxford, and for some time 
canon of Salisbury. His will directs that eight lectures 
shall bo delivered annually on as many Hunday mornings 
in full term, “between the coinmcncoment of the last 
month in Lent term and the end of the third week in Act 
term, upon eiilier of the following subjects : — to confirm and 
establish the Christian faith, and to confute all heretics 
and schismatics — upon the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures — u])on the authority of the writings of the 
primitive fathers, as to tho faith and j>ractice of the 
juimitive Church — upon the divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus C^lirist — upon the divinity of the Holy 
Cliost — upon the articles of tljo Christian faith as coni- 
])reliended in the Apostles' and Niceiio Creeds." The 
lecturer, who must be at least a Master of Arts of Oxford 
or (yumbridge, is chosen yearly liy the heads of colleges, 
and no one can be chosen a second time. The series of 
lectures began in 1780, and lias continued to the present 
time unbroken, with tlie exception of the years 1834 and 
1835, when no lecturers were appointed, and 1841, wdien 
no lectures were delivered. Several of the lecturers have 
been men of great eminence and ability ; llebor, for in- 
stance, was selected in 1815, Wliatcly in 1822, Milman in 
1827, Horne in 1828, Ham])den in 1832, (loulburn in 
1850, Maiisel in 1858, Lidclon in 1866. The institution 
has done mucli to preserve, at least jn some quarters, a 
high standard in Knglisli theology ; and tlie lectures as 
a whole form a very valuable body of apologetic litera- 
ture. 

BANANA {Mvsa aapiatlnvi), a gigantic herbaceous 
plant belonging to the natural order Afnsaceit, orginally a 
native of tlie tropical parts of tho East, but now cultivated 
in all tropical and sub- tropical climates. It forms a sjiurious 
kind of stem, rising 15 or 20 feet by the sheathing bases 
ol the leaves, tho blades of which sometimes measure as 
much as 10 feet in length by 2 feet across. The stem 
bears several clusters of fruit, which somewhat resemble 
cucumbers in size and form ; it dies down after maturing 
the fruit. The weight of the produce of a single cluster is 
sometimes as much as 80 Ih, and it was calculated by 
Humboldt that the jiroductiveness of the banana as com- 
pared with wheat is as 133 to 1, and as against potatoes 
44 to 1. Tho varieties of banana cultivated in the tropics 
are as numerous as the varieties of apples in tenij)erate 
regions, and tho best authorities now agree that no specific 
difference exists between it and the plantain. The fruit is 
extensively used as food ; and in many of the Pacific 
islands it is tho 8ta])le on which the natives depend. lu 
its immature condition it contains much starch, whicli on 
ripening changes into sugar ; and as a ripe fruit it has a 
sweet but somewhat flavourless taste. From the unripe 
fruit, dried in the sun, a useful and nutritious flour is pre- 
pared. The following represents the jiercentage com- 
j>osition of tho pulp of the ripe fruit Nitrogenous matter, 
4*820; sugar, pectin, tkc., 19*657 ; fatty matter, 0*632; 
cellulose, 0*200 ; saline matter, 0*791 ; water, 73*900. 
An analysis of the flour by Dr Murray Thomson yielded 
the following results : — Water, 12*33 ; starch, 71*60 ; gum 
and sugar, 6*82 ; nitrogenous matter, 2*01 ; cellulose, 
5*99 ; oil, 0*50 ; salts, 0*64. 
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JiANAT, a district in the south-east of Hungary, con- 
sisting of the three counties of Thorontal, Temeswar, and 
Krasso, which lias strangely acquired this title, though it was 
never governed by a “ ban.” It is bounded by the Theiss, 
the Maros, and the Danube, forming almost a regular paral- 
lelogram. The soil is in many ]>arts a remarkably rich 
alluvial deposit. Under the Turkish yoke it was allowed 
to lie almost desolate in marsh and lieath and forest : but 
.Iosoi>h Jl. determined to render it, if possible, a populous 
and ])roHperou8 district. He accordingly offered land, at a 
very low rate, to all who were willing to settle within its 
borders, (lermans, (Ireeks, Turks, Servians, Italians, and 
Frenchmen responded to Ins call, and soon developed the 
agricultural resources of tin* region. Canals were formed 
at great expense of labour ; marslies and forests were 
cleared ; and now the il.inat is one of the most highly 
cultivated parts of the Austrian empire. Wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, rice, rnai/e, flax, liemp, rape, sun-flowers, 
tobacco, grapes, and, in short, nearly all the productions 
of l^urop(‘, are successfully raised. The climate in summer 
is very like that of Italy, and in winter is milder than in 
other ])aris of Hungary. Nor is it any longer unhealthy, 
though, in 1777, Horn spoke of it with horror as a realm 
of deatli, and the account given of it in 1802 by Dr Samuel 
Ulark(* was not much better. The scenery is extremely 
diversified, from the jdains of Thorontal to the snowy 
mountains of Krasso. Tlie mineral wealth is considerable, 
including co])|>er, tin, lend, zinc, iron, and especially coal. 
Among its numerous mineral springs the most important 
are those of Menadia, which were known to the Romans as 
Thermti^ Iferculi», Not only there but in other parts of 
the Haiiat numerous remains of the Roman occuiiation still 
exist. The various origin of its inhabitants may still be 
tjiisily traced, — the separate settlements having kept remark- 
ably distinct, and in many cases preserving their native 
languages and customs. The chief town is Temeswar, and 
other places of im|»ortance are Lugos, Kikinda, Becskereh, 
and Worschitz. Fopulation about 1,500,000. 

See (Jiisclini, Vernucfi ciuer (tench, dcs Temcnv^ai Jianntn, Vienna, 
ITHf) , Ilict/iiigei, Vnsiuh mur Stntinid dcr den 

0(H(tncich hatserth., VuMina, 1781 ; Hohm, (/<s<hicht( dc8 Teme- 
sintr lUtnafs, laMpsit, istJJ , Taget, Jlmuiaty. 1855. 

HANHRIDDF, a town of Ireland, county of Down, on 
the Haun, 23 miles S. W. of Ikdfast, standing on the summit 
of ail eminence. To facilitate access, a central carriage- 
way, 200 yaids long, 1ms been cut through the main street 
to a depth of If) feet, the ojqiosite terraces being connected 
by .1 bridge. Hanbridge is a neat town, with a handsome 
ehuieh, sevtTul ehapels, a market house (built in 1831), and 
a court house. Jt is the principal seat of the linen trade 
in the eoiiiity, and has extensive cloth and thread factories, 
bleaehtields, and cliemieal works. Population in 1871, 
5600. 

BANBUHY, a market-town, muncipal and parliamentary 
borough, and railway junction, iii tlie county of Oxford, 
71 miles from London, and a little 
to the west of the River (3ierwell and 
the Oxford and Birmingham canal. 

It is well built, and lias two or three 
foundries, several breweries, and 
some other manufactures, but is 
chiefly dependent on the neighboui 
ing villages which send their agrieul 
tural produce to its market. It was 
formerly famous for its cheese, and Arms, 

gives its name to a kind of cake of considerable repute. Its 
ancient cross, now destroyed, is <*elebratod in the well-known 
nur.sery rhyme. During the 17th century the inhabitants 
of Banbury seem to have been zealous Puritans, and are 
frequently satirized by contemporary dramatists (C’ham- 



bers’s Book of Bay%^ vol. ii. p. 316), At a somewhat 
earlier period the grammar school, which is now defunct, 
was of such repute as to be chosen as the model for 
the constitution of the school of St PauFs. A school 
of science was erected in 1861. Banbury returns one 
member to parliament, and the borough (which is partly 
in Northamptonshire) had, in 1 872, a population of 1 1,726, 
of whom 4122 were in the town. 

BANUA, Banka, or Bangka, an island off the east See map oi 
coast of Sumatra, and separated from it by the Strait of 
Banca, lies between hit. V 30' and 3" 7' S., and long. 105'* 9' 
and 106” 54' E, It varies from 8 to 20 miles in breadth, 
and has an area of 5000 English square miles. Its 
mines of tin, which were discovered in 1710, are remark- 
ably productive, and in 1872 yielded no less than 68,148 
])iculs, the average yield during the previous ten years 
being 73,961 piculs. The washing is almost wholly 
carried on by Chinese, and a large part of the metal finds 
its way to their country. Iron, copper, lead, silver, ami 
arsenic, are also found in the island. The soil is generally 
dry and stony, and the greater part of the surface is covered 
with forests, in which the logwood tree especially abounds. 

Its mountains, which scarcely exceed 2000 feet in height, 
are covered with vegetation to their summits. They are of 
granitic formation, containing felspar, quartz, mica, and 
tourmaline. Population, 54,339, including 17,070 Chinese, 

37,070 natives, 116 Enrojieans, and 56 Arabs. Muntak, 
the capital, has upwards of 3000 inhabitants. “The 
houses, which mostly belong to Chinamen, are neatly 
built and well painted ; the streets are kept in good repair, 
and the whole place has an air of enterprise and thrift ” 

(vide Bickmore’s Bant Indian Archip.^ 1868). There are 
several other forts on the island. It belongs to tlie Dutch, 
who derive from it npw^ards of 3,000,000 guilders, or 
£250,000, of annual income, after the expenses of the 
administration arc paid. 

BANCROFT, Rigiiaup, Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
reign of James I., distinguished as an inflexible opponent 
of Puritanism, was born at Farnworth in Lancashire in 
1 544. He was educated at Cambridge University, studying 
first at Christ's College, and afterwards at Jesus (college. 

He took his degree of B.A. in 1567, and that of M.A. in 
1570. Ordained about tliat time, he was named cha])lain 
to Dr Cox, then bislioj) ot Fly, and in 1575 was presented 
to the rectory of Teversham in (Cambridgeshire. The iicvt 
year he was one of the ])ivaclier8 to the university, and iii 
1584 was presented to the rectory of St Andrew’s, llolborn. 

His uncpiestionable abilities, and his zeal as a champion of 
the church in tliose unsettled times, secured him rajiid pro- 
motion, and at length the highest ecclesiastical position in 
the land. Ho graduated B.I). in 1580, and D.D. five 
years later. In 1585 he was appointed treasurer of St 
Paul's Cathedral, London. On February 9, 1589, he 
prea(‘hed at Paul’s Cross a sermon on 1 John iv. 1, the 
substance of which was a passionate attack on the Puritans. 

He described their speeches and ])roceedings, caricatured 
their motives, denounced the exercise of the right of private 
judgment, and set forth the divine right of bishops in such 
strong language that one of the queen's councillors held it 
to amount to a threat against the supremacy of the Crown. 

Sixteen days after the publication of this ecclesiastical 
manifesto, Bancrtift was made a prebendary of St Paul’s. 

Within a few years he was advanced to the same dignity 
in the collegiate church of Westminster, and in the cathedral 
church of Canterbury. Ho was chaplain successively to 
Lord Chancellor Hatton and Archbishop Whitgift. In 
May 1597 he was consecrated bishop of London ; and from 
this time, in consequence of the age and incapacity for 
business of Archbishop Whitgift, he was virtually invested 
with the power of primate, and had the sole management of’ 
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ecclesiastical affairs. Among the more noteworthy cases 
which fell under his direction were the proceedings against 
Martin Mar-Prelate, Cartwright and his friends, and the 
pious Penry, whose “ seditious writings ” he caused to be 
intercepted and given up to the Lord Keeper. In 1600 ho 
was sent on an embassy, with others, to Embden, for the 
purpose of settling certain matters in dispute between the 
English and the Danes. This mission, however, failed. 
Bishop Bancroft was present at the death of Queeu 
Elizabeth. He took a prominent part in the famous con- 
ference of the prelates and the Presbyterian divines held at 
Hampton Court in 1 604. By the king’s desire he undertook 
the vindication of the practices of confirmation, absolution, 
private baptism, and lay excommunication ; ho urged, but 
in vain, the re-inforcement of an ancient canon, “that 
schismatics are not to be heard against bishops ; ” and in 
opposition to the Puritans’ demand of certain alterations in 
doctrine and discipline, ho besought the king that care 
might be taken for a jyraying clergy ; and that, till men of 
learning and sufficiency could be found, godly homilies 
might be read and their number increased. In the capacity 
of a commissioner for ecclesiastical causes (1603), he 
advocated severe measures for the suppression of “ heresy 
and schism,” treating books against Episcopacy as acts of 
sedition, and persecuting their authors as enemies of the 
state. In March 1604, Bancroft, in consequence of the 
death of the primate, was appointed by royal writ president 
of (invocation then assembled ; and ho there present(‘d 
for adoption a book of canons collected by himself. In the 
following November he was elected successor to Whitgift 
in the see of Canterbury. He had now but six years of 
life before him. lie continued to show the same zeal and 
severity as before, and with so much success that Lord 
Clarendon, writing in his praise, expressed the ojiinion that 
“if Bancroft hod lived, he would quickly have extinguished 
all that fire in England which had been kindled at Geneva.” 
In 1605 he was sworn a member of the Privy (Jouncil. 
The same year he engaged in a contest with the judges, and 
exhibited articles of complaint against them before the 
lords of the council ; but these complaints were overruled. 
He enforced discipline and exact conformity within the 
church with an iron hand ; and forty-nine ministers of the 
church were deprived of their livings for disobedience to 
his injunctions. In 1608 he was chosen chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. One of his latest public acts was a 
proposal laid before the parliament for improving the 
revenues of the church. In the lost few months of his life 
he took ]>art in the discussion about the consecration of 
certain Scottish bishops, and it was in pursuance of his 
advice that they were consecrated by several bishops of the 
English Church. By this act were laid the foundations of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. Archbishop Bancroft was 
“the chief overseer” of the authorised version of the 
Bible, published within a year of his death. He died at 
Lambeth Palace, November 2, 1610. His literary remains 
are very few and unimportant. 

BANDA, a district of British India, in the AllahabiUl 
division, under the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, lies between 24“ 59' 15" and 25“ 55' 
30" N. lat., and 80“ 2' 45" and 81“ 38^ E. long. It is 
bounded on the N. by the district of rathi]iur, from which 
it is separated by the River Jammt ; on the N.E. by the 
districts of Fathipur and AllAhdbdd ; on the S.E. by the 
native state of Kiw4 ; on the S. and S.W. by some of the 
petty states of Bundelkhand ; and on the W. and N.W. by 
the district of Hamlrpur. Area, 3030 sejuare miles, of 
which 1390 are under cultivation, 848 cultivable but not 
cultivated, 108 revenue free, and 684 uncultivable waste. 
The census of 1872 took the area at 2908*68 square miles, 
and returned the district population at 697,610 souls, — 
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viz., Hindus, 657,107 ; Mahometans, 40,497 ; Christians, 
6. Average density, 230 persons to the square mile. Of the 
population in 1872, 2897 were landed proprietors, 42,230 
agriculturists, and 63,644 non-agriculturists. In some parts 
the district rises into irregular uplands and elevated plains, 
interspersed with detached rocks of granite ; in others it 
sinks into marshy lowlands, which frequently remain under 
water during the rainy season. The sloping country on 
the bank of the JaranA is full of ravines. To the 8.E. the 
Vindhya chain of hills takes its origin in a low range not 
exceeding 500 feet in height, and forming a natural 
boundary of the district in that direction. The princi})al 
river of the district is the Jamnd, which flows from north- 
west to south-east, along the N.E. boundary of the district 
for 125 miles. Its most important tributaries within the 
district are the Ken, Bdgain, Paisuni, and Ohdn, all of 
which take their rise in the Vindhya hills. The princi])al 
towns and market villages in the district are Mau, MAjhgiioii 
or lUjAi)ur, Markd, Samgard, Augdsf, Chilld, and Bardgdon, 
all situated on the bank of the Jamnd. 

The black soil of the district yields abundant croj)8 of wheat, bar- 
ley, maize, millet of various sorts, rice, and pulses. Hemp, oil-seeds, 
sugar, and indigo are also grcavii, but by far the most important 
crop is cotton, for which the district is so celebrated that the pro- 
duce is distinguished in comnieree as “Banda Cotton.’* The esti- 
mated acreage under tlie principal crops— Gram {Cicer arktinum), 
138,66‘2 acres; wheat, 134,247 ; maize, 126,198 ; cotton, 69,667 > 
barley, 60,976 ; rice, 20,987 ; total, 550,737 acres, or 860*52 sipiare 
miles. The total cultivated area of the district is returned at 1390 
square miles. The mannfaetures of Banda consist of eoarso cotton - 
cloth, sackcloth, and stone handles for knives. Iron and bnilding 
stone form the only mineral products. The revenue of the district 
amounted in 1870-71 to £167,488, the exjsuidituro being £63,425. 
Since the acquisition of the country by the British, eight scttlo- 
meiits of the land revenue have been made at dittbront jieriods. 
The last (1834 35) of these adjusted the demand at £134,904, 
and tlie total collections amounted in 1870-71 to £131,275. In 
1871 the regular police force of 620 men was maintained at a 
cost of £8920, while a rural constabulary of 2552 men was main- 
tained at the cost of the landholders and villagers. In 1871 72 
there wore 21 4 schools in the district, with an average daily attend 
ance of 4695 nunils; expenditure, £2194, of which Government 
paid £754. Bjindii district has only two tow'iis containing ujiwards 
ol 5000 inhabitants, viz., Banda (27,746) and Girwoii (6670). 
Biinds'i, the headquarters of tin* district, lies on the riglit bank of 
the Hiver Ken, in lat. 25® 28', long. 80' 23'. Thirty-six miles of tho 
.lalalpur branch of the East Indian Railway lie within the district, 
and eleven tirst-elass roads afford good means of comnninication — 
the most important road, both commercially and for military j»ur- 
poses, being that from Manikpur to Chillii. Tlie climate of Banda 
18 cold in the winter months, and terribly hot in summer. Frost 
is rare, exce})t in the moist land adjoining the rivers ; the hot winds 
Irenuently cause deaths among the natives from exposure to the 
miu-day heat. Rainfall in 1870-71, 51*3 inches. 

Biindd has formed an arena of contention for the successive races 
wln) have struggled for tho sovereignty of India. Kalinjar town, 
then tho capital, was unsuceessfully besieged by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1023 a.d. ; in 1196 it w'as taken by Kutab-iid-din, the 
general of Muhammad Ghorf ; in 1545 by Slier Shah, wdio, how- 
ever, fell mortally wounded in the assault. About the year 1735 
the Rajii of Kalinjar's territorv, including the pre.sent district of 
Banda, was bequeathed to Baji Rdo, tho Marhatta reshwa ; and from 
tho Marhattas it passed by the treaties of 1802-3 to the Company. 

BANDA ISLANDS, a group in the East Indian 
Archijielago, lying to the S. of Ceram, in lat. 4“ 30' S. and 
long. 129“ 50' E. They are ton or twelve in number, and 
have an area of about 7150 sijuare miles. Their volcanic 
origin is distinctly marked. Banda Lantoir, which derives 
its name from the Joutar or Pulmyra palm, is the largest of 
the group. From the sea this island ajipears lofty,— 
its sides being steep, and crowned by a sort of table-laud 
which extends nearly from one end to the other. The 
whole is one continuous forest of nutmeg and Caiiari trees, 
the latter being planted to screen the former from the wind. 
The unhealthiness of Lantoirhas ]^revcnted it from becoming 
the seat of government, for which in other respects it would 
naturally be chosen. The village of Selam contains the 
ruins of the chief Portuguese settlement. A considerable 
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fort, called Hollandia, commands the harbour. Banda 
Ncira lies S. of Lantoir. It is the seat of the Dutch 
resident, whoso jurisdiction extends not only over the 
Haiiila Islands, but also over a part of Ceram and several 
other small grou[)8. Fort Nassau, which was built in 1009, 
is the chief defence of the islands ; and to the right and 
left of it extemls the village of Neira. Cunong Api is to 
the north of Neira, and derives its name Fire iMouiitain — 
from its large cone-shaped volcano, wliicU rises 2320 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is con.-.tantly emitting smoke. 
I’he peak was ascended by rrof(‘Shor |{eiiiwardl in 1821, 
by M. S. Muller in 1828, and in 1805 ])y Mr Bickmore, 
who has given an interesting account of the a<l venture. 
Eruptions took place in 1580, 1598, 1009, 1015, 1632, 
1090, 1090, 17J2, 1705, 1775, 1778, 1820, 1824 ; and 
eartlujuakes without eruptions occurred in 1029, 1683, 
1710, 1767, 1 8 J and 1852. On the last occasion the sea 
Kwej)t up in an (‘iiormous wave over Fort Nassau. Pulo 
Way— The \Vatt‘r Island li<*s north of Neira. It is about 
400 or 500 li‘ct high, consists of coral rock, and is esteemed 
the healthiest of the grouj). Tnlo Uoiid or Roon — the 
Chamber Island -is about four miles further N., and was 
at one time the seat of an English “factory.” Rosyngaiii, 
about seven miles S.E. of Lantoir, is likely to become of 
some imi)ortance lor its gold-mines. It was formerly a 
convict st.'itiori for Amboyna. Pulo Pisaiig — Banana 
Isiaiul — two miles N.E. of Neira, produces fine fruits. 
The other islands CVaka, Capella, Sonangy, tkc., are 
uninhabited. In the space between Banda Lantoir and 
the islands of Banda Neira and (TUiiong A]»i there is a very 
good harbour, formed with entrances both from the E. and 
W., which enable vessels to enter it from either of tho 
monsoons. TJiese channels are well tlefended with several 
batteries, ]>artioularly the western one, which is very narrow. 
Between Cunong Api and Banda Neira there is a third 
channel into this harbour from tho N., but it is navigable 
for small vessels only. Tho principal articles of commerco 
in the Banda group are nutmegs and ma(’c. The native 
])opnlation having been cleared off by the Dutch, the 
[)IantatioriH were worktid by slaves and convicts till tlio 
eman(*i])ation of 1860. The introduction of Malay and 
Chinese labourers has since taken place. The plantations 
or perkm can neither bo sold nor divided. About 700,000 
lb or u]) wards of nutmegs are obtained in a year, with a 
] proportionate (juantity of mace. The imports are ])ro- 
visions, cloth, and iron -ware from Batavia, and various 
native productions from the Am islands, Ceram, <kc. 

The Bauda Islands were discovered and annexed by the 
Portuguese Abreus about 1511 ; but in the beginning of 
the 17th century his eouiitrymeii were expelled by the 
Dutch. Ill 1608 the i^higlisli built a factory on Pulo Way, 
which was demolished by the I )utch as soon as the English 
vessel left. Sluprtly after, liowevcr, Banda Neira and 
Lantoir w(*r(p resigned by the natives to the EnglLsh, 
and ill 1620 Pulo Boon and Pulo Way were added to 
their dominions ; but, in spite of treaties into whicli they 
had entered, the Dutch attacked and expelled their ilritish 
rivals. In 1651 they woni com])ello(l by (Vomweli to 
restore Pulo Koon, and to make satisfaction for tho mas- 
sacre of Amboyna; but the English settlers not being 
adequately sujqported from liome, tlie island was retaken 
by the Dutch in 1664. They retained undisturbed posses- 
sion of their conquests in this <]uarter of the globe until 
the year 1796, when the Banda Islands, along with all the 
other Dutch colonies, wore conquered by the British. 
^J^hoy wore restored by the treaty of Amiens in tho year 
1 800, again captured, and finally restored by the treaty of 
Paris concluded in 1814, In the Presidency of Banda 
there are 111,194 inhabitants, of whom 6000 belong to 
Neira. 
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I See Wallace’s Malay Archipelago; Bickmore’s Indian Archi- 
pelago ; Lindou’s Banda m Zijne beioonera, 1878 ; Trama, gf Butch 
Ocog. Soe^t 1874. 

BANDELLO, Mattko, an Italian novelist, was 
born at Castelnuovo, near Tortona, about the year 1480. 
He received a very careful education, and entered the 
church, though he docs not seem to have prosecuted his 
tlieological course with great zeal For many years he 
resided at Mantua, and suiierintended tlie education of tho 
celebrated Lucrezia Qonzaga, in whose honour he composed 
a long poem. Tho decisive battle of Pavia, which gave 
Lombardy into the hands of the emperor, compelled 
Bandello to fly; his house at Milan was burnt and his 
property confiscated. Ho took refuge with Cesar Fregoso, 
an Italian general in tho French service, whom lie accom- 
panied into France. In 1550 ho was raised to the 
bishopric of Agen, a town in wliicli he resided for many 
years before his death in 1562. Bandello wrote a number 
of poems, but his fame rests entirely upon his extensive 
collection of Novel le^ or tales, which have been extremely 
popular. They belong to that species of literature of 
w'hich Boccaccio^s Decameron and the queen of Navarre’s 
llepiamtron are, j)erhaj)8, tho best known exam])les. The 
common origin of them all is to bo found in the old 
Fabliaux of the French Trouveurs, though some well- 
known tales are evidently Eastern, and others classical. 
Bandello’s novels are esteemed the best of those written 
in imitation of the Decameron^ though Italian critics 
find fault with them for negligence and inelegance of style. 
They have little value in a })urely literary point of view, 
and many of them are disfigured by tbe grossest obscenity. 
Historically, however, tlicy are of no little interest, not 
only from the insight into the social life of tho period which 
they afford, but from the imjiortant influence they exercised 
on the Elizabethan drama. The stories, on which Shake- 
speare based several of his plays, were sujiplied by Bandello, 
probably through Belleforest or Paynter (see Simrock, 
Qiiellen des Shakespeare), The same is true of Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and others. Tho most convenient 
edition of Bandello is that in 9 vols., 1813. 

BANDINELLl, Bautolommbo or Bacjcio, a Floren- 
tine sculptor, was born in 1487, and died 1559. Ills 
father was an eminent goldsmith, distinguished for his 
exquisite designs in chasing gold and silver ornaments; 
ami in this domestic school Bandiiielli obtained the first 
elements of drawing. Bliowiiig a strong inclination for the 
fine arts, he was early ])laccd under Rustici, a sculptor, and 
a friend of Leonardo da Vinci, with whom he made rapid ])ro- 
gress. The ruling motive in his life seems to have been 
jealousy of Micliel Angelo, one of whose cartoons he is said 
to have torn up and destroyed. Va.sari, wlio gives a very 
full history of his life, manifests tho greatest dislike for 
his moral character, but at the same time gives him the 
highest praise as an artist. He is regarded by some as 
inferior in 8Cul])turo only to his great rival, Michel Angelo ; 
at all events, his productions entitle him to a very high 
place among Italian sculptors, llis best works are the 
marble colossal group of Hercules and Cacus in the 
I^iazza del Gran Duco ; his group of Adam and Eve ; his 
exquisite hassi-rilievi in the choir of the cathedral of 
Florence; bis copy of the Laocoon; and tho figures of 
Christ and Nicodernus on his own tomb. (See Vasari, 
Lives, iii. 232-296.) 

BANDINI, Angelo Marta, an Italian author, was born 
at Florence on the 25th Sept, 1726. Having been loft an 
orphan in bis infancy, he was supported by bis uncle, 
Joseph Bandini, a lawyer of some note. He received bis 
education among tbe J esuits, and showed a special inclina- 
tion for tbe study of antiquities. His first work was a 
dissertation, De Veterum Saltationihm, published in 1749, 
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In 1747 he undertook a journey to Vienna, in company 
with the bishop of Volterra, to whom he acted in the 
capacity of secretary. He was introduced to the emperor, 
and took the opportunity of dedicating to that monarch 
his Spednten Litteraturce Flormtinm^ which was then 
printing at Florence, On his return he took orders, and 
settled at Rome, passing the whole of his time in the library 
of the Vatican, and in those of the Cardinals Passionei 
and Corsini. The famous obelisk of Augustus, at that 
time disinterred from the ruins of the Campus Martins, 
was described by Bandini in a learned folio volume De 
Ohelisco Augmii. Shortly after he was compelled to leave 
Rome on account of his health and returned to Florence, 
where he was appointed librarian to the valuable library 
bequeathed to the public by the Abb6 Marucolli. In 1756 
he was preferred by the emperor to a prebend at Florence, 
and appointed ])rincipal librarian to the Laurentian library. 
During forty-four years he continued to discharge the 
duties of this situation, and died in 1800, generally 
esteemed and regretted. On his deathbed he founded a 
public school, and bequeathed the remainder of his fortune 
to other charitable purposes. The most important of his 
numerous works are the Catalogm Codd. JAS^S'. Gnpc,^ 
Lat,, ItaLy Laurent, 8 vols., 1767-1778, and the 

Vita e Lettere 7’ Amerigo Vespucci, 1745. 

BANDON, or BANDONBUiiMiK, an inland town and 
parliamentary borough of Ireland, in the county of Cork, 
and twenty miles by rail from the county town, is situateil 
on both sides of the River Bandon, which is here crossed 
by a bridge of six arches. It has two churches, a hand- 
some Roman Catholic chapel, iVotestant and Methodist 
places of w^orshij), a convent, two market-houses, a spacious 
quay on the south side of the river, an infirmary, a hosjhtal, 
a dispensary, several public libraries and reading-rooms, an 
endowed school, a court house, a bridewell, and barracks. 
Its manufacture of woollen and cotton goods have much 
declined ; but there are distilleries, breweries, tanneries, 
and hour-mills. Pojiulation in 1871, 6131. 

BANFF, the county town of Banffshire, is a place of 
great antiejuity ; according to tradition, it was at times 
the residence of Malcolm Can more. It was visited by 
David I. and his son Henry; and there is a charter of 
Malcolm IV., signed at Banff the eleventh year of his 
reign, which corresponds with 1163. The church was 
given to the monastery of Arbroath by William the Lion, 
and a convent of Carmelite or White Friars is men- 
tioned in a charter by Robert I., 1324. The town is said 
to have lost many of its ancient grants, but these, it is 
added, were renewed in 1324 by King Robert the Bruce, 
and in 1372 by Robert II. The natural situation of the 
town is beautiful, having its south-eastern exposure on a 
gentle slope, the wide blue sea on its N., the River Deveron 
on the E., and on the S. the richly-wooded country with 
the magnificent mansion and grounds of the earl of Fife. 
The streets are well and regularly built and ])aved, and are 
remarkable for their cleanliness. The princii»al buildings 
aie Banff Castle, a plain modern building, t)clonging to the 
earl of Seafield, erected upon the site of an old castle, in 
which Archbishop Sharp was born ; the county court 
buildings; the town-house, surmounted by a spire 100 
feet high ; a prison ; parish church, Episcojial church and 
parsonage. Free church. United Presbyterian, Indejicndent, 
Methodist, and Roman Catholic places of worship ; Chal- 
mers’ Hospital ; a mason lodge, of tasteful architecture ; the 
academy, a modern edifice of Grecian design, capable of 
containing 600 scholars, to which there is attached an 
extensive museum. There are large and well-conducted 
seminaries for young ladies, also several libraries, a 
club-room, branch banks and a savings-bank, public 
baths, hotels, custom-house, gas and water works, <kc. 
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The Banffshire Journal, a weekly newspaper, with an ex- 
tensive circulation, is published on Tuesdays. At one period 
Banff carried on a considerable manufactory of stockings 
and linen yarn. A branch of the Great North of Scotland 
Railway, which leaves Inveramsay Junction and tenninates 
at Macduff, is the direct communication from Aberdeen, 
and has a station at Bridge of Banff Another line of 
railway, which has its terminus at the harbour of Banff, 
runs in connection with Portsoy, and joins the Great North 
of Scotland Railway at Grange, near Keith. The principal 
exports are grain, cattle, salmon, herrings, haddocks, pork, 
butter, and potatoes. The river fishing is the property of 
the earl of Fife, with a sea-line extending a considciable 
distance on each side of the river mouth. The burgh is 
under the jurisdiction of a provost, three bailies, and five 
councillors, who manage all the town’s affairs. Mr Alexander 
Cassie of London, a native of Banff, some thirty years ago, 
loft to the poor of the town about £20,000, the interest 
of which is divided twice a year among the poor. A few 
years ago, Mr Alexander Ghalmers of Clunio, a general 
merchant and shipowner in Banff, left about £70,000 to 
build and endow a hospital for sick and destitute. ’J1io 
building, which is near the harbour, has somewhat the 
apj)earance of Donaldson’s Hospital at Edinburgh. 

The town of Macduff, which is fast rising into import- 
ance, has a good harbour, branch banks, kc. It is about a 
mile to the E. of IJanff, with which it has communication by 
a stone bridge of seven arches across the Deveron. Its trade 
in shipping, c\:c., is more extensive than that of Banlf, to 
which burgh it was united by the Reform Act. It was an 
old burgh of barony, called Doune, but soon after it was 
acquired by the Duff family its name was changed to Mac^ 
duff. A harbour was then erected, and in 1783 it W'as made 
a burgh by George Hi. Macduff is locally situated within 
the parish of Gamrie, and has an independent munici])al 
government. Banff and Macduff unite with Elgin, (hillen, 
Inverurie, Kin tore, and Peterhead, in sending a member to 
parliament. Population within the parliamentary bound- 
aries in 1871, about 4000 ; municipality, 3557. The weekly 
market-day of Banff is Friday, on which day a corn market 
is held ; and there are two annual fairs. 

BANFFSHIRE, a maritime county in the N.E. of Scot- 
land, lying betw’een lat. 57“ 6' and 57' 42' N., and long. 
2' 15' and 3“ 40' N., and bounded on the N. by the Moray 
Firth, E. and S. by Aberdeenshire, and W. by Morayshire 
and part of Inverness-shire. It has an area of 686 square 
miles, or 439,219 statute acres, its extent from N. to S. 
being 50 miles, and from E. to W. 32 mih*s,- its average 
breadth not exceeding 14 miles. It contains 21 parishes, 
and parts of 10 others. Its royal and parliamentary 
burghs are Banff, Macduff, and Cullen ; and its princij>al 
harbours are at Banff', Macduff, Cullen, Portsoy, Buckie, 
and Portgordon. The parliamentary burghs are contri- 
butory to Elgin, and the county returns a member to par- 
liament. The ))arliamentary constituency in 1874-5 was 
1737. Many of the schoolmasters, with those of the coun- 
ties of Aberdeen and Moray, share in Dick’s bequest. 

The surface of Banffshire presents a very diversified asi)ect. 
The lower district is mostly a fine oj)cn country of a rich, 
deep, and highly-cultivated soil, agreeably diversified with 
gentle risings and young plantations. The upper district 
is mountainous and, at a distance, wears a bleak, forbidding 
appearance. But the scene changes on a nearer ap])roach. 
Extensive farms are found embosomed in its fertile and 
well-cultivated glens. Some of the mountains are covered 
with trees in full luxuriance of growth ; some i)resenting a 
beautiful intermixture of rock and copse, while others are 
covered with brown heath. The Spey Hows along its 
western, and the Deveron along its eastern boundary; and 
both yield a considerable revenue from their salmon fish- 
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ing8. The principal mountains of Banffshire proper arc 
Bonriniies and the Knockhill ; but Cairngorm, Ben Macdhui, 
and Ben Aven, the highest summits in Britain, lie on or 
close to the boundary. The principal noblemen's and gentle- 
men's seats are Duff House, Cullen House, Park House, 
Troup House, Forglen House, Drumniuir, Kininvie, Bal- 
venie, Aberlour, and llothiemay. Several of these are 
elegant mansions, and most of tlieni are surrounded by 
extensive and tastefully laid-out plantations. The natural 
woods are inconsiderable both in extent and value. 

The geology of Banffshire is very closely connected with 
that of the neighbouring counties of Aberdeen and Moray, 
from which it is divided by no natural boundaries. Gneiss, 
and to a greater extent mica slate, form the lowest stratified 
rocks running nearly south-west from the coast between 
Cyulleri and l^)rtsoy to the upper valleys of the Fiddach, 
Devoron, and Aven rivers. Generally they are fine grained 
slaty rocks, and form low rounded mountains, of no great 
beauty, but decjomposing into soils of considerable fertility. 
In many j»laocs the mica slate alternates or passes into 
quartzite, which differs from it chiefly in the almost entire 
absoiKio of mica. Quartzite in a more independent form 
is seen on the coast between (yulloii and Buckie, and forms 
also the Durn Hill near Portsoy, the Binn of Cullen, the 
Knockhill, and miic-h of the high ground to the south. 
WJicre it prevails the soil is far from fertile, and the white, 
weather-beaten inountaius have a very sterile aspect. 
C^onnect('d with this series also beds of limestone are very 
common, and have been quarried in many places, as near 
Boyne (Castle, Sandend, and J^'ordyce in tlie north, and in 
the interior near Keith, Mortlacli, and 'IWiintouI. 

CJlayslate occurs in considerable abundance in Banffshire, 
in some places perhaps merely a finer variety of mica slate, 
in others coarser in texture, or so-called greywacke. Large 
masses are seen near Boharm, and from Dufftown south to 
Kirkmichaol. It also forms the north coast from Knock 
Head by Banff, Macduff, and Gamrie, to the Troup Head, 
often rising into bold, lofty cliffs, and extends south to 
Gartly. Jn sovcral places it is wrought for roofing slates 
both in this county and in Aberdeenshire. Though no 
fossils have yiit boon found in these strata, there is little 
doubt that they are more or less inetamortdioscd rejiresen- 
tatives of the lower ptirtioiis of the Palaeozoic (Silurian 
and Cambrian) formations. 

Resting on tliese rocks Devonian or Old Red Sandstone 
and conglomerate beds are seen in a few places. Thus the 
Morayshire beds cross the Sj)cy near Fochabers, running 
along the coast to Buckie, and in the Tynet Burn have 
yielded many characteristic fossil fishes. Gainric, at the 
north-east extremity of the county, is also well known for 
similar remains occurring in calcareous nodules einbetldcd 
in a bluish grey marly rock, from which they are washed 
out by a small stre,am (Ui its way to the sea. The more 
important species are Cheiracanthns Murrhisoni^ Cheirolepis 
UridjUH^Coi'coMemcuspiiht Hs, Dijilitpterus affinis^G lypiolepis 
fleffanSy Osteolepis arenatys^ and I*terichthys MiUeri. In the 
interior, near Toniintoul, another large deposit of red 
sandstone occ.urs, ]>robably of the same age, but as yet no 
organic remains have been found in tliis locality. Indica- 
tions of still more recent formations are seen in the chalk 
flints common in the vicinity of Portsoy, and in the Oolite 
fossils found in the brick clays at Blackpots. The raised 
beach with recent shells, more than 200 feet above the sea- 
level, near the old church of (iainrie, is also interesting. 
As in other parts of Scotland, the surface of the country is 
covered with masses of boulder clay and stratified drift 
beds, the materials often derived from a considerable dis- 
tance and some of the granite boulders several tons in 
weight. 

The most important igneous rock is granite. This rock, 


a portion of the great central mass of the Grampians, forms 
the mountains in the extreme south of the country round 
the sources of the Aven. Benrinnes also consists of it, 
and smaller masses are seen in Glenlivet and other locali- 
ties. The well-known graphic granite " forms a vein on 
the coast near Portsoy, and gets ics name from the quartz 
and felspar crystals appearing on the polished surface like 
rude letters. Syenite, a compound of hornblende and 
felspar, covers a large district running south from near 
Portsoy to Kothiemay and Huntly in Aberdeenshire. The 
serpentine of Portsoy, though long known, and said to have 
been at one time extensively wrought and even sent to 
France as an ornamental stone, is now almost neglected. 
Hocks of a similar character may be traced pretty much in 
a south-west direction to near the sources of the Deveron, 
and from that into the upper parts of the Don in Aber- 
deenshire. 

Some interesting minerals have been found in Banffshire. 
Among them may be mentioned magnetite, chromite, and 
asbestos at Portsoy ; fluorite near Boharm, at Keitii, and 
on the Aven ; also cyanite and chiastolite in clayslate at 
Boharm. Attempts were made many years ago to work a 
vein of sulphuret of antimony near Keith; and more 
recently mines of hmmatite were opened near Arndilly on 
the Spey. 

The agriculture of Banffshire is conducted upon the 
newest and most approved priiici})les. The soil, though 
varying even in adjacent fields, is in general rich and 
productive, yielding fair crops of wheat, and ex(;ellent crops 
of barley, oats, &c. ; and the grass and green crops are 
ecjually abundant. About 1 63,000 acres are under culti- 
vation, the extent of the farms is in general from 150 to 
200 arable acres, independently of moorland and pas- 
ture-grounds. The duration of leases is nineteen years ; 
although there are still some individuals who 1)088688 on 
liferent, and a few leases are held for a longer term. The 
whole of the farms, even the smallest pendicles, are under 
regular rotations of cropping, generally a five or seven 
course shift. The fields are well laid out and subdivided, 
and properly cleaned and manured ; for which last purpose 
large quantities of lime, bone-dust, and guano are annually 
imported. The ridges are all straight ; and the fields, at 
least many of them, are enclosed with stone dykes or other 
fences. The swamps and wet grounds have also been 
drained and cultivated, so as to effect a total revolution in 
the ancient modes of agriculture within the county. The 
cattle and stock hold a high character; and there are several 
liords of pure short -horns and jmre polled Aberdeenshire 
cattle maintained in the county. This district was much 
indebted to one of the earls of Findlator, who, as early as the 
year 1754, not only introduced and exemplified, on some of 
liis own farms, the must approved practices then known in 
England, but held out liberal encouragement to his tenants 
to follow his example. His descendants, the earls of Sea- 
field, have also done much to im])rove the family estates, 
adding to them many thousands of acres of arable land ; 
and it may be said with truth that one of the earls was 
the greatest planter of trees in Great Britain within the pre- 
sent century. In 1 84G this nobleman received the honorary 
gold medal of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, for his vast and thriving plantations of useful 
timber trees, in the counties of Banff, Moray, and Nairn. 
From the year 1811 to 1845, he had planted 18,938,224 
Scotch firs, 11,904,798 larclies, 843,450 hardwoods; mak- 
ing the enormous aggregate of 31,686,472 forest trees, 
planted in 8223 acres of enclosed ground. 

This county also owes much to the earls of Fife, by whose 
generous efforts and taste for improvement a vast amount 
has been done in planting and reclaiming land, by favourable 
leases to the tenantry, and allowances for draining, ikc. 
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Latterly, improvement has been promoted by agricultural 
associations, annual premiums being given for the best 
specimens of live stock and the best productions of the 
soil. The Banffshire Agricultural Association has two 
shows yearly for all sorts of stock and produce and agri- 
cultural implements, with premiums for superiority in 
various breeds of cattle, poultry, Jcc. The valued rental 
of the county is now upwards of X224,250 sterling. 

The manufactures of Banffshire are very unimportant, 
the inhabitants being principally engaged in agriculture 
and the rearing of cattle. The salmon-fishery is actively 
prosecuted on the rivers, and herring and other fisheries on 
the coast. Distilling is largely carried on in Glenlivet and 
other places ; and there is a woollen factory at Keith. 

Banffshire was the scene of many bloody conflicts 
between the Scots and their Danish invaders. From 1624 
to 1645 it was the theatre of almost incessant struggles, 
and the Covenanting troubles of that period, com- 
bined with the frequent conflicts of the clans, were i)ro- 
ductive of serious evils. Several remains of antiquity are 
pointed out in different parts of the country, such as the 
sculptured stone at Mortlach, and the churches of Cullen 
and Fordyce. Iluins of castles and traces of encampments 
are often to be met with, and a groat number of cairns 
and tumuli are also found. Among the distinguished men 
whom Banffshire has produced, the following may be men- 
tioned : — Archbishop Sharp of St Andrews ; George Baird, 
distinguished for his services as sheriff of the county during 
the time of the Covenanters; Thomas Ruddiman, the 
grammarian ; Walter Goodall, the defender of Mary Queen 
of Scots; Dr Alexander Geddes; and James Ferguson, 
the astronomer. The population of the county in 1861 
and in 1871 was as follows ; — 

IIousFh. Persons. 

Inliabitod. Uninhub. Buildint;. i MuIh. Foiimlu. ToUl. 

ISOl 11,091 318 92 28,000 31,215 59,215 

1871 11,603 370 80 I 29,367 32,656 62,023 

See Robertson’s Collections for a Htatory of the Shires of Aherdecn 
and Banjft S])alding Club ; Shaw’s History of the Pronnee of M(rray ; 
Cordiiier’s A titiquUics of the North of Scotland ; and various statis- 
tical accounts of Hanffshire. 

BANGALORE, the administrative capital and most 
important town of the chief commissionership of Mysore, 
also a large military cantonment, situated in 1 2“ 58' N. lat., 
and 77" 38' E. long. In 1872 the total population of the 
Bangalore municipality amounted to 191,300; municipal 
income in 1872-73, £19,090; expenditure, £17,496; 
average rate of taxation, 2s. per head of the population. 
For the protection of the town, a municipal police, consisting 
of 22 officers and 124 men, was maintained in 1872-73, 
at a total cost of £2756. Bangalore commands the pro- 
vince of Mysore from a military jioint of view. The eleva- 
tion of the district on which it stands renders it healthy 
for English troops ; and a large European and Native force 
is quartered at the military cantonment, — the Native force 
in 1872-73 consisting of six regiments of cavalry, number- 
ing 2095 officers and men, and four regiments of infantry, 
numbering 2149 officers and men. The principal institution 
of the town is the Bangalore High School or Central College 
for the province, attended by between four and five hundred 
pupils. The average annual charge of educating each pupil 
in 1872-73 was £3, 4s. 6d., of which £2, 3s. 9d. was con- 
tributed by the state. Mr Thornton thus writes regarding 
the history of the town ; — 

The foundation of the present fort was laid by a descendant of 
Kempe-Goud, a husbandman of the neighbouring country, who, 
probably in the 16th century, had left his native village to avoid 
the tyranny of the wadeyar of that place, and settled on a spot a few 
miles to the north of Bangalore. 'To the peaceful occupation of a 
farmer he added that of a warrior, and his nrst exploit was the con- 
quest of this place, where, and at Savendrug, his family subsequently 
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erected fortresses. Bangalore, with other possessions, was, however, 
wrested from them by Bijiinur. Somewhat later we find it enume- 
rated among ttxtjdgira of Sndhif, father of SivajI, the founder of the 
Marhatta sway ; and at an early period of his career in the service 
of the Bijapur state, that adventurer seemed to have fixed his 
residence there. It appears to have passed into the possession of 
Venkoii, one of the sons of Shahjf ; but ho having occupied Tanjor, 
tioemea Bangalore too distant, especially under the circumstances 
of the times, to be safe. He accordingly, in 1687, entered into a 
bargain for its sale to Chik Deo, Rdja ot Mysore, lor tliiee lacs of 
rupees ; but before it could bo completed, Kasim Khan, commander 
of the forces of Aurangzob, marched ii])on the ])lace and enteied it 
almost without resistance. This event, however, had no other 
result than to transfer the stipulated price from one vendor to 
another ; for that general, not coveting the ]>os8cssion, imm(‘dintely 
delivered it over to Chik Deo on payment of the tliree lacs. In 
1758, Nanjirdj, the powerful minister of the Rajd, caused Ilangalore 
to bn granted, as ajtiqir or fief, to Haidar All, afterwards usurper 
of Mysore, who greatly enlarged and strengthened tlie fort, which, 
in 1760, on his expulsion from Seringapatam, served as his refuge 
from destruction. In 1791 it was stormed by a British army com- 
manded by Lord Cornwallis. 

The subsequent history of Bangalore belongs to the 
general events of Mysore, the province of which it forms 
the political capital. Bangalore is now one of the hand- 
somest English stations in India, with noble public build- 
ings, spacious and artistically laid out gardens, broad 
smooth roads, well-supervised bazaars, and a good water 
supply. The markets display almost every sort of English 
and Indian fruit or vegetable. Bangalore forms the resi- 
dence of the chief commissioner of Mysore and the principal 
officers of his administration, and is well worthy of its place 
as the political and military capital of the province. 

BANGKOK, a city of Siam, which was raised to the 
rank of capital in 1769. It is situated on both sides of 
the River Menam, about 20 miles from the sea, in lat. 13" 
38' N. and long. 100" 34' E. The river is navigable to 
the city for vessels of 350 tons, but there is a bar at its 
mouth, which at the lowest ebbs has only six feet of water, 
and at no time has more than fourteen. The general 
appearance of Bangkok is very striking, alike from its 
extent, the strange architecture of its more important 
buildings, and the luxuriant greenness of the trees with 
which it is profusely interspersed. The streets are in many 
cases traversed by canals, and the houses raised on piles, 
while a largo part of the population dwell in floating houses 
moored along the river sides in tiers three or four deep. 
The nucleus of the city on the eastern bank is surround^ 
by a \^all 30 feet high, and 10 or 12 feet thick, relieved 
by numerous towers and bastions ; but the rest of the city 
stret(*lies irregularly for full seven miles along each side of 
the river, and in some places attains nearly as groat a 
breadth, — the Menam itself being about a quarter of a mile 
a(To.ss. All the ordinary buildings arc composed of wood 
or bamboo work ; but the temples and palaces are of more 
solid construction, and are gorgeously ornamented. The 
spires, and in some cases the whole edifices, are covered with 
gilding, or many-coloured mosaic of the most grotesque 
description, while the roofs arc adorned with fantastic ridges 
and gables. In all there are upwards of a hundred temples 
in the city and suburbs. The palace of the “ First King ” 
is enclosed by high white walls, which are about a mile in 
circumference. It consists of a large number of different 
buildings for various purposes — temples, public offices, 
seraglio.s, the stalls for the sacred elephant, and accommo- 
dation for thousands of soldiers, cavalry, artillery, and war 
elephants, an arsenal, a theatre. Sic. The hall of audience, 
in which the throne of the king stands, is situated in the 
middle of the principal court. The temples are of great 
richness, floored with mats of silver, and stored with monu- 
ments and relics. In one of them is a famous jasper statue 
of Buddha. The population of the city is of various 
nationalities, — Burmese, Poguans, Cambodians, Cochin- 
Chinese, Malays, Indo-Portuguese, and others, besides the 
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two predominant classes, the Chinese and Siamese. There 
is great commercial activity, the principal articles of trade 
being sugar, pepper, and rice. The supplies of the last 
article cfin be brought from a long way inland by means of 
the river and various canals, such as the Petrio^ wliich joins 
the Jlang-JVKong at Kanat. Cardamoms, timber, and tin 
are also largely exported. European manufactures are 
exteiisively imported, the natives being very ready to adopt 
new methods and machinery ; and steam-mills for various 
purposes are being set up. Tlie river is kept clear by a 
steam-dredger, and iron bridges of ]Miro[»e‘an construction 
are built across the canals. (Jas is used in the palaces of 
the kings and the hniist-s of many of the nobility. A con- 
siderable number of Jiluropean iirms carry on busine^ss in 
the city, and the English (»ov<u-iiment maintains a consul. 
Christian missions, both IVotcstant and Jloman Catholic, 
are maiiitairnd, the latter ehiiiTh having established a 
bislioprie. Tlui population is said to amount to 400,000. 

The ^^ilI find iiiucli curious iiifuniialion on Bangkok in 

(Jrawford s Kinhitaaii lo Stain, 2 vols. 18.‘i0 (plaiiatji. 214 ofvol. ii.); 
Va\U'<rnix'H Jh ftrnpfitiu dn rnf/a n nir Thai, on Siam, 1854; and Bow- 
ling’s Siam, ]8r»7. Jahrcshrrifht drs Vcrcins fUr Urdk. zu 

J>rc»i()b, viii. and i\. 

]lAN(/OU, a jiarliamentary borough and market-town of 
(yarnarvonshire, Jsortli Wales, nine miles N.E. of (Wnar- 
von, to which it is a contributory borough. It consists 
mainly of one narrow crooked street of nearly a mile in 
huigth, stretching N.E. and S. W. through a romantic valley 
hetween two ridges of rock. It stands near the northern 
entrance of tlie Menai Strait, and the beauty of its scenery 
attracts thousands of visitors every year. The principal 
buildings are the cathedral, cjuscopal palace, deanery-house, 
Jloman Ckitholic chajiel, several dissenting meeting-houses, 
free scliools, union poorhouse, infirmary, market -liouse 
( 1 S()2), assembly rooms, tem])eranee hall, three banks, and 
railway station. The cathedral is an embattled cruciform 
structure, with a low massive tower crowned with junnacles. 
It oecu]»ies the site of a more ancient edifice, originally 
founded about Imt destroyed by the Erigli.sh in 3071. 
It was afterwards rebuilt, but suffered severely in the wars 
between the Welsh and Henry ITT. ; and in 1402 it was 
burned down during the ravages of Owen Olendower, For 
more than ninety years it remained in ruins. The choir 
was rebuilt l^y Jtishoj) Dean in the time of Henry VII., 
and tlie tower and nave were added by JUshoj) Sketlington 
in Jo.’VJ. The prinei])al trade of Bangor consists in the 
export of slates, wliieh are raised in the quarries six miles 
distant, and eonvt'yetl ])y a railway to Port JVairhyn, at the 
moutli of the Uiver CVgid, a little to the e.ist of the town. 
Tills ])ort is accessible lor vessels of from 200 to 300 tons 
at all states of the tide, and has a (juay upwards of 300 
yards in length. Po])ulation of burgh in 1871, 9859. 

BANODB, a seaport and market-town of Ireland, county 
Down, on the south side of Belfast Lough, 12 miles E.N.E. 
of Belfast. It carries on a considerable trade in cotton 
and linen and embroidered muslin, and has a bank, a 
jnarket- house, a parish church, several chapels, and a 
public library. It is greatly freciuented as a bathing-place, 
especially by the poo])le of Belfast. Jlemains of an ancient 
abbey, said to have been destroyed by the Danes in 820, 
are still to bo seen. Population in 1871, 2560. 

BANGOll, a seaport town in the state of Maine, North 
America, capital of the county of Penobscot, on the river 
of that name, at its junction with the Kenduskeag, 60 
miles from the sea. Lat. 44** 47' 50" N., long. OS'* 47' W. 
It was incorporated as a town in 1791, and raised to the 
rank of a city in 1834. The harbour is sjiacious, and 
affords anchorage for tlie largest vessels at high tide. The 
chief article of trade is timber, which employs about 2000 
ships annually ; and there are saw-mills, planing -mills, 
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ship -yards, foundries, ana manufactories of furniture. 
There are numerous good schools arranged on a graduated 
scale, and churches of about ten different denominations. > 
A theological seminary belonging to the Congregationalists 
'was founded in 1816. A library, instituted in 1843, has 
upwards of 11,000 volumes. Population in 1870, 18,289. 

BANIALUKA, a town and fortress of Turkey, in the 
eyalet of Bosnia, situated on the Verbas or Verbitza, a 
navigable tributary of the Save. Its warm baths, for 
which it is still known, would seeiri, from the anti(]uities 
discovered on the spot, to have been frequented by the 
Homans. There are upwards of forty mos(|ucs in the town, 
and one of them is regarded as the finest in Turkey. An 
active trade is carried on, and gunpowder and cloth are 
manufai'tured, while in the neighbourhood silver-mining 
is also prosecuted with success. Banialuka was for a long 
time the seat of the Bosnian governors, and has been 
frequently exposed to the vicissitudes of war. In 1688 it 
was captured for the Austrians by Louis of Baden. 
Population, 15,000. 

BANIM, John, an Irish novelist of great power and 
ability, was born at Kilkenny in 1798. He received a 
good education, and at a very early age gave evidence of 
remarkable genius. Jn his thirteenth year he entered 
Kilkenny (College, where many other eminent Irishmen have 
received their training, and devoted himself specially to 
drawing and i>ainting, in which ho became so jiroficient 
that he resolved to ado]>t the profession of an artist. He 
accordingly proceeded to Dublin and studied for two years 
in the schools connected with the Boyal Society, where he 
obtained liigli prizes. For some time afterwards he taught 
drawing in his native town, and while doing so had the 
misfortune to fall violently in love with one of his pupils. 
His affections were returned, but the parents of the young 
lady interfered and removed her from Kilkenny. She pined 
away and died in two months. The occurrence made a 
deep impression on Banim's mind, and this, together with 
his exjiosure to the weather on the night of her funeral, 
caused a severe ill ness which completelyshattcred liis health. 
After a ])artial recovery he sot out for Dublin and settled 
finally to the work of literature. He published a poem, 
27te Celts* J\u'H(lise, and had some success as a writer for 
the stage. During a short visit to Kilkenny he married, 
and at the same time jilaiincd, in conjunction with his 
brother Michael (born 1796), a series of tales illustrative of 
Irish life. He then set out for Tjoiidoii, the great centre 
of literary activity, and supported liiinself by writing for 
magazines and for tlie stage. A volume of miscellaneous 
essays was published anonymously in 1824, called 
Eevelaiions of tlve Dead Alive. In April 1825 appeared 
the first series of Tales of the O'Hara Family ^ which 
achieved immediate and decided success. One of the most 
powerful of them, Crohnore of the Dill Honk, was by 
Michael Banim. Jn 1826 a second series was published, 
containing what is decidedly one of the best Irish novels in 
our literature, The Nowlam. John’s health had almost en- 
tirely given way, and the next effort of the “O’Hara family” 
was almost entirely the production of his brother Michael. 
The Croppy y a Tide of 1798, is hardly equal to the earlier 
tales, though it contains some wonderfully vigorous 
passages. The Denounced, The Mayor of Windyap, The 
Ghost Hunter (by Michael Banim), and The Smuggler^ 
followed in quick succession, and were received with con- 
siderable favour. Banim, meanwhile, had completely 
broken down in health, and had become much straitened 
in circumstances. During his absence in France a move- 
ment to relieve his wants was set on foot by the English 
press, headed by Sterling in the Times. A sufficient sum 
was obtained to remove him from any danger of actual 
w^ant, and to this Government afterwards added a pension 
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of XI 50. He settled in Windgap Cottage, a short distance 
from Kilkenny j and there, a complete invalid, he passed 
the remainder of his life. His last piece of literary work 
was the novel, entitled Fattier ConnelL He died in July 
1842, aged 44. Banim’s true place in literature is to be 
estimated from the merits of the O'Hara Tahs ; his later 
works, though of considerable ability, are not unfrequeiitly 
prolix, and are marked by too evident an imitation of the 
Waverley Hovels. The Tales^ however, show liim at his 
best j they are masterpieces of faithful delineation. The 
strong passions, the lights and shadows of Irish peasant 
character, have rarely been so ably and truly depicted. The 
prevailing quality is a wonderful vehemence, combined with 
a gloominess extending at times to natural ])henoinena as 
well as to the characters of the tale ; the incidents are 
striking, sometimes even horrible, and it is not without 
some justice that the authors have been accused of scnsn- 
iionatism, of straining after melodramatic effect. The 
lighter, more joyous side of Irish character, which appears 
so strongly in Lover, does not receive due prominence from 
the Banims. (See ]\ J. Murray, Life of John Banivi^ 
1857.) 

BANJAHMASSIN, a district in the south-east of 
Borneo, W'hich was incorporated by the Dutch in consequence 
of the war of 18G0, in regard to the succession in the 
sultanate, wdiich had been under their jirotection since 
1787. It is watered by the river s 3 \stem of the Banjar, 
and traversed by a chain of mountains that in some places 
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A BANK, in its simplest form, is an institution where 
money may be de])Osited for safe keeping ; but banks 
are usually established to lend as w^ell as to receive money ; 
and the profits of a banker are commonly derived from the 
excess of the interest he receives from those indebted to 
him over the interest ho allows, so far as he allows any, to 
those who have deposited money with him. Early 
denunciations of usury (Exod. xxii. 25) show the anticjuity 
of the practice of lending money at interest ; Imt this must 
have long preceded the origin of the business of both 
borrowing and lending money. When this first ajjpeared 
it w'aa not, at least in modern Europe, a distinct ])rofession, 
but W’as undertaken by goldsmiths and dealers in jirecious 
metals. In the progress of the separation of employments, 
which is a characteristic of an advancing society, banking 
became a business of its own, which has again been sub- 
divided into many branches inde}»endently pursued. It 
was, for example, formerly generally allow’ed to be ]>art of 
the business of a banker to borrow money by issuing 
promissory notes payable to bearer, which passed from 
hand to hand as money, within the sjdiere of the operations 
of the banks, and banks thus borrowing money were called 
Banks of Iss^ie ; but it has been contended of late years 
that the function of issuing notes jiassing by delivery as 
money should be reserved for the state, or for some institu- 
tion controlled and directed by the state; and we shall 
have hereafter to notice the controversy that lias arisen 
on this point, and the steps that have been taken in conse- 
quence of it. An ex])lanation of the different siiecies of 
banks will also properly be deferred till a later stage, but 
it will be convenient here to give a general sketch of the 
nature of the business of an ordinary banker. We have 
said ho receives and lends money ; he may receive money 
either on a deposit or on a current or drawing account. 
When money is received on deposit it is commonly rej jay- 
able to the depositor alone, to whom a dejJOftit note or 
receipt is given ; but it may also be paid to any one to 
whom the depositor gives an order on the bank either 
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reaches the height of 3000 feet. The district has been 
divided by the Dutch into the residency of Kw^een and the 
sub-residencies of Amuntal and Martapuro, The tow’n of 
Martapura was the seat of the sultan from 1771. The 
principal productions of the district are gold, diamonds, 
coal, pepper and other spices, drugs, edible birds' nests, 
gum, wax, rattans, ttc. The inland fjortion is covered with 
lorest, while the fiat and sw'ampy seaboard is largely occu- 
pied by rice-fields. The inhabitants, wdio are for the moat 
parti )ayaks, are roughly estimated from 300,000 to 600,000. 

Banjakmasmin, the chief town of the above district, also 
known as Fort Tatas, is situated about 15 miles from the 
mouth of the Banjar, in lat. 3® 23' S., long. 114“ 37' E. 
The most of the houses are built on piles, as the town is 
subject to frequent inundations. In 1700 the East Indian 
Conqjany established a factory hero ; but the place was 
found to be unhealthy, and the Company’s servants were 
finally attacked by the natives, whom they repulsed with 
great difficulty. The settlement w’as abandoned. The 
English again seized Banjarmassin in 1811, but restored it 
in 1817. The trade consists in the export of the products 
of the surrounding country and the import of cloth, Chinese 
pottery, all kinds of metal goods, opium, tobacco, and salt, 
’Phe populatic n is of a very mixed character, and is esti- 
mated at upw'ards of 30,000. Of the commercial com- 
munity the Chinese form a very important jjortion. The 
coal mines, discovered in 1846 at Mount I’engaron, to the 
E., are largely w^orked by the Dutch. 
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endorsed on the deposit note or receipt or accomiianying it. 
If the banker undertakes to pay interest on deposits, the 
rate varies according to the length ol the notice the de- 
positor agrees to give before withdrawing the money, the 
ability of the banker to deal w'ith it being, of course, 
dc])cndent upon the time he may rely upon keeping it. 
When money is received on a current or drawing account, 
the customer of the banker draws it out, as he requires, by 
means of orders, to which the specific name cheques is 
given ; and, jjartly for convenience and partly by w^ay of 
security against fraud, bankers are in the habit of giving 
their customers books of forms of chtques consecutively 
numbered, C’^heques are generally ]>ayable to the person 
in w'hose favour they arc drawui (the payee) or bearer, 
though they are sometimes jiajable to the payee or order, 
in which case endorsement by the payee is necessary 
before tho money can be received. By the usage of 
bankers in the United Kingdom a “crosst'd” cheque, that 
is, a cheque across the face of which tw^o parallel lines, wdth 

the name of a banker or the W’ords “ & Co." inserted 

between them, have been drawui, has been long held jiay- 
able by the banker on whom it is drawm to the payee alone 
or to another banker ; and this usage received the force of 
law by statutes of the present reign (19 and 20 Viet. c. 25, 
and 21 and 22 Viet. c. 79). 

Bankers lend money by opening credits in their books, 
against which their favoured customers may draw to the 
extent of tho credits ojjened ; by discounting bills ; by the 
purchase of securities ; or by advancing money on securities, 
ttc., <fec. It will have been gathered that they also under- 
take the business of collecting the money for chcciues, for 
bills, and for other securities as they mature, which they 
may have received from their customers. The labour of 
collection is much facilitated in England by tho fact that 
bills of exchange are almost invariably made payable in 
London, and that every country banker has a correspondent 
among the London bankers W'ho collects for him and 
pays for him ; and the London bankers again maintain an 
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establishment called the Clearing-house (see p. 328), where 
their clerks meet to effect their interchanges. 

Iknking appears to have reached a high state of de- 
velopment among the ancients. The bankers of Greece 
(rpaTTcf/Tat) and llomo (argeniarii, 7nemarh\ nurmnularit) 
exercised nearly the same functions as those of the present 
day, except that they do not appear to have issued notes. 
They received money on deposit, to be re[)aid on demands 
made by checjues or orders, or at some stijmlated jjeriod, 
sometimes paying interest for it, and sometimes not. Their 
profits arose from tlieir lending tljo balance at their disposal 
at higher rates of interest tlian tlicy allowed the depositors. 
They were also extensively employed in valuing and 
exchanging foreign moneys for those of Athens, Corinth, 
Home, <fcc., and in negotiating bills of exchange. In 
general they were highly esteemed, and great confidence 
was placed in their integrity. 'Jlierate of interest charged 
by the bankers was sometimes very high, but that was not 
a consecpience, as has lieen alleged, of their rapacity, but 
of the <ieft‘ctive state of the law, which, as it gave every 
facility to debtors dispostsl to evade payment of their debts, 
obliged tJie bankers to guarantee themselves by charging a 
proportionally high rate of interest.^ Banking reappeared 
in Italy upon the revival of civilization. The bank of 
Venice is reputed the first in date in the history of modern 
Europe j but it did not become a bank, we understand 
the term, till long after its foundation. Historians inform 
us that the rejiublic being hard pressed for money, was 
obliged, upon three different occasions, in 1150, 1480, and 
]5J0, to levy forced contributions upon the citizens, giving 
them in return perpetual*^ annuities at certain rates per 
cent. The annuities due under the forced loan of 1156 
wore, however, finally extinguished in the 16th century; 
and the offices for the payment of the annuities due under 
the other two loans having been consolidated, eventually 
became the Bank of Venice.^ This might be effected as 
follows ; — The interest on the loan Government being 
paid ])unctually, every claim registered in the books of the 
oflice would be considered as a productive cajiital ; and 
tlieso claims, or the right of receiving the annuity accru- 
ing thereon, must soon have been transferred, by demise 
or cession, from one person to another. This practice 
would naturally suggest to holders of stock the simple and 
easy method of discharging their mutual debts by transfers 
on the office books, and as soon as they became sensible of 
the advantages to be derived from this method of account- 
ing, bank-money was invented. It will, however, be seen 
that the establishment thus described was at first no more 
than the transfer office of a National Debt, transfers of 
which were acce})ted at jiar in discharge of private debts, 
and it is indeed said that the funded debt transferred 
sometiincH coniinarided an agio or premium above the 
current money of the republic. This establishment was 
ruined, after i>assiiig through many changes, by the invasion 
of the French in 1797. 

The origin of modern banking may be traced to the 
money -dealers of Florence, who were in high repute as 
receivers on deposit and lenders of money in the 14th 
century ; and banking was indeed practised at Florence in 
the 13th if not in the 12th century, Mr Macleod writes 
(banking f vol. i. 289) — 

**Tho names of the Bardi, Acoiajiioli, Peruzzi, Pitti, and Medici 
were famous throughout Kurope. In 1345 the Bardi and the 


^ Boeckh’s Political Kemomy of Athens^ i. 168, Ac. ; Voyage 
AnacharHi cap. 65, passim ; Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
AntiquitieSt s, v, Argentani^ &c. 

'•* The annuities of the forced loan of 1480 were to be suspended 
during periods of war. 

* Cleirac, Du Negoce^ de la Banquet &c. (Bordeaux, 1656), pp. 
112-117, a scarce and valuable volume. 


Peruzzi, the two neatest mercantile houses in Italy, failed. Edward 
IIL owed the Bardi 900,000 gold florins, which his war with 
France prevented him paying ; and the king of Sicily owed them 
100,000 gold florins. The deposits of citizens and strangers with 
the Bareli were 560,000 gold florins, ’i’ho Peruzzi were owed 600,000 
gold florins by Edward III., and 100,000 by the king of Sicily, and 
the deposits they owed their customers were 350,000 gold florins. 
The fall of these two great pillars of credit involved that of multi- 
tudes of other smaller ostablishmonts, and, says Villani {Jslor, 
Fioreni.f xii. 65), the community of Florence had never been thrown, 
into such ruin and disorder before. And thereupon ho breaks out 
against the lolly of his fellow-citizens entrusting their money to the 
care of others for the love of gain. The city, however, recovered 
from this terrible disaster, and we find that between 1430 and 1433 
aovonty*six bankers at Florence lent 4,866,000 gold florins. At one 
time Floreneo is said to have had eighty bankers, but not any 
public bank.” 

The business of banking was not introduced into 
England till the 17th century, when it began to be 
undertaken by goldsmiths in London, who appear to 
have borrowed it from Holland. It was attacked as 
innovations commonly are. Mr Gilbart, in his Ilistory 
and Principles of Banking^ quotes, from a i>amphlet pub- 
lished in 1676, entitled The Mystery of the New-Fashioned 
Goldsmiths or Barikers Discovered^ a passage that may bo 
reproduced, — 

“ Much about the same time — the time of the civil commotion — 
the goldsmiths (or now-lashioncd bankers) began to receive the rents 
of gentlemen’s estates remitted to town, and to allow them, and 
others who put cash into their hands, some interest for it if it 
remained but a single month in their hands, or even a le.sscr time. 
This was a great allurement for pcoi)le to put money into their 
hands, which would boar interest till the day they wanted it ; and 
they could also draw it out by one hundred pounds or fifty pounds, 
Ac., at a time as they wanted it, with infinitely less trouble than if 
they had lent it out on either real or personal security. The con- 
sequence was that it uuickly brought a great quantity of cash into 
their hands, so that tne cliief or greatest of them was now enabled 
to supply Cromwell with money in advance, on the revenues, as his 
occasion required, upon groat advantages to themselves.” 

Sir Josiah Child also attacked “ that innovated jiractice of 
bankers in London in his Nev) Discourse of Trade^ 
though he subsequently became himself a banker ; and his 
house, Messrs Child Co., of Temple Bar, and the house 
of Messrs Hoare, in Fleet Street, still survive as the only 
private banks now in exi.stence in London which were 
established previous to the Bank of England. 

Fomidaiion and Early History of the Bank of England, 

The Bank of England, which has long been the principal 
bank of deposit and circulation in Groat Britain, and 
indeed in Europe, was founded in 1694. Its principal 
projector, Mr William Paterson, an intelligent Scotch 
gentleman, was afterwards engaged hi the ilbfated Darien 
enterprise. Government being at the time much distressed 
for want of money, partly from the defects and abuses in 
the system of taxation, and jiartly from the difficulty of 
borrowing because of the supposed instability of the 
Revolutionary establishment, the bank grew out of a loan 
of 1,200,000 for the public service. The subscribers, 
besides receiving 8 per cent, on the sum advanced as 
interest, and £4000 a year as the expense of management, 
in all £100,000 a year, were incorporated into a society 
denominated the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. The charter is dated the 27th of July 1694. 
It declares, amongst other things, that they shall “be 
capable, in law, to purchase, enjoy, and retain to them and 
their successors, any moneys, lands, rents, tenements, and 
possessions whatsoever ; and to purchase and acquire all 
sorts of goods and chattels whatsoever, wherein they are 
not restrained by Act of Parliament ; and also to grant, 
demise, and dispose of the same. 

“ That the management and government of the corpora* 
tion be committed to the governor and twenty-four direo 
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tors, who shall be elected between the 25th of March and 
the 25th day of April each year, from among the members 
of the company duly qualified. 

“ That no dividend shall at any time be made by the 
said governor and company, save only out of the interest, 
profit, or produce arising by or out of the said capital, 
stock, or fund, or by such dealing as is allowed by Act of 
Parliament. 

“They must be natural-born subjects of England, or 
naturalized subjects ; they shall have in their own name, 
and for their own use, severally, viz., the governor at least 
X4000, the dei)uty-governor £3000, and each director 
£2000, of the capital stock of the said corporation. 

“ That thirteen or more of the said governors and direc- 
tors (of which the governor or deimty-governor must bo 
always one) shall constitute a court of directors, for the 
management of the affairs of the comi)any, and for the 
appointment of all agents and servants which may be 
necessary, paying them such salaries as they may consider 
reasonable. 

^ “ Every elector must have, in his own name and for his 

^ own use, £500 or more capital stock, and can only give 
one vote. He must, if required by any member present, 
take the oath of stock, or the declaration ol stock in case 
he may be one of the people called (Quakers. 

“Four general courts shall bo held in every year, in the 
months of September, December, April, and July. A 
general court may be summoned at any time, upon the 
requisition of nine proprietors duly qualified as electors. 
Tlie majority of electors in general courts have the power 
to make and constitute bye-laws and ordinances for the 
government of the corporation, provided that such bye-laws 
and ordinances be not repugnant to the laws of the king- 
dom, and be confirmed and approved according to the 
statutes in such case made and j)rovidcd.” 

The corporation is prohibited from engaging in any sort 
of commercial undertaking other than dealing in bills of 
exchange, and in gold and silver. It is authorised to 
advance money upon the security of goods or merchandise 
pledged to it, and to sell by public auction such goods as 
are not redeemed within a specified time. 

It was also enacted, in the same year in wliich the bank 
was established, by statute 6 William and Mary, c. 20, that 
the bank “ shall not deal in any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise (except bullion), or purchase any lands or revenues 
belonging to the (Jrown, or advance or lend to their 
majesties, their heirs or successors, any sum or sums of 
money, by way of loan or antici])ation on any part or })arts, 
branch or branches, fund or funds of the revenue, now 
granted or belonging, or hereafter to be granted, to their 
majesties, their heirs and successors, other than such fund 
or funds, part or parts, branch or brancluis of the said 
revenue only on which a credit of loan is or shall be granted 
by Parliament. And in 1C 97 it was enacted, that the 
“ common capital or principal stock, and also the real fund, 
of the governor and company, or any j^rofit or ])roduce to 
bo made thereof, or arising thereby, shall be exempted from 
any rates, taxes, assessments, or impositions whatsoever 
during the continuance of the bank ; that all the profit, 
benefit, and advantp-ge from time to time arising out of the 
management of the said corporation, shall be applied to the 
uses of all the members of the said association of the 
governor and company of the Bank of England, rateably 
and in proportion to each member’s part, share, and interest 
in the common capital and principal stock of the said 
governor and company hereby established.” 

In 1696, during the great recoinage, the bank was 
involved in great difticulties, and was even compelled to 
suspend payment of its notes, which were at a heavy 
discount. Owing, however, to the judicious conduct of the 
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directors, and the assistance of the Government, the bank 
got over the crisis. But it was at the same time judged 
expedient, in order to place it in a situation the better to 
withstand any adverse circumstances that might afterwards 
occur, to increase the capital from £1,200, 000 to £2,201,171. 
In 1708 the directors undertook to pay off and cancel one 
million and a half of exchequer bills they had circulating 
two years before, at 4 J per cent., with the interest upon 
them, amounting in all to £1,775,028, which increased the 
permanent debt due by the public to the bank, including 
£400,000 then advanced in consideration of the renewal 
of the charter, to £3,375,028, for which they were allowed 
6 per cent. The bank cai)ital was then also doubled, or 
increased to £4,402,342. But the year 1708 is chiefly 
memorable in the history of the bank, for the Act pre- 
viously alluded to, which declared, that during the con- 
tinuance of the corporation of the Bank of England “ it 
should not be lawful for any body politic, erected or to bo 
erected, other than the said governor and company of the 
Bank of England, or of any other person whatsoever, 
united or to be united in covenants or i)artncTship, exceed- 
ing the number of six jiersons, in that part of Great Britain 
called England, to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or 
sums of money on their bills or notes payable on demand, 
or in any less lime than six months from the borrowing 
thereof.” This proviso is said to have been elicited by tlie 
Mine Adventurers C'ompany having commenced banking 
business and begun to issue notes. It will be seeii on 
examination that the proviso did not prohibit the forma- 
tion of associations for general banking business ; it simply 
forbade the issue of notes by associations of more than six 
partners ; but the issue of notes was regarded as so essen- 
tial to the business of banking, that it came to be believed 
that joint-stock banking associations w(to absolutely pro- 
hibited in England, and no such association was founded 
until after the legislation o\ 1826 (seep. 322) expressly 
permitting them to be established. The charter of the 
Bank of England, when first granted, was to continue for 
eleven years certain, or till a year’s notice aft»‘r the Ist of 
August 1705. The charter was further i>r(>l()ngcd in 1697. 
In 1708, the bank, having advanced £400,000 for the 
public service, without interest, the exclusive privileges of 
the corporation were prolonged till 1733. And in con- 
sc(iucnce of various advances made at different times, the 
exclusive privileges of the bank were continued by suc- 
cessive renewals till the 1st of August 1855, with the 
proviso that they might be cancelled on a year’s notice 
to that effect being given after the said 1st of August 
J85.5. 

We subjoin an account of the successive renewals of the 
charter, of the conditions under which these renewals w^ere 
made, and of the variations in the amount and interest 
of the j)erinaneiit debt due by Government to the bank, 
exclusive of the dead weight 


Dato of 
Keiu'wal. 

Otmditions under which llenewtils weio 
made and Permanent Debt contracted. 

PermaHent Debt. 

10^4 

Charter granted undrr tho Act 5 and 
6 Will. 111. c. 20, redeemable 
upon tho expiration of twelve 
mouths* notice after the Ist 
August 1705, upon payment hy 
the public to tbo bank of the de- 
mand therein specified. 

Under this Act the hank ad- 
vanced to the public £1,200,000 
in consideration of their receiving 
an annuity of £100,000 a year, 
viz., Spercont. interest and £4000 

£ 8 . d. 


for management 

1,200,000 0 0 


Carry forward 

1,200,000 0 0 


0 
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Date of 
Ilenewut. 


1097 


1708 


1713 


1742 


Oonditionir under whicli lieiiewala were 
rntule and Perniaueiit Debt coutracterl. 


Permanent Debt. 


Brought forward 

rOhartor continued by 8 and 9 Will. 
III. c, 20, till twelve iiiontliH’ no- 
tice after Ist of August 1710, on 
jiaynient, 

iJnder this Act the bank took' 
U|) and addetl to tlieir .stock 
411,001,171 Kxch(* 4 m'r lulls aiid 
tallies. 

|Charter oontinnod by 7 Amn*, c. 7, 
till twelve niontlis’ nohee alter 
Ist of August 1732, on B.i^nieiit, 
Ac. 

IJnder tliis Act tin' bank ad* 
vaiiced illOOjOOO to (iOV<*i nnieiit 
Avitbout in Iciest, and delivi*red 
U|» to be e.ineelled JLll,77r»,027, 
I7s. lOd. K\« bc(|ner bills, in con- 
sidcnition of tbcir loceiving an 
annuity of i'l0(l,r>01, 13s,, being 

ut tbe late of (> J)ci c<int 

|( Unit ter continued by 12 Anne, 
stat. 1, c 11, till twelve /nontha* 
notice alter tbe 1st of August 
1712, on payment, Ac 
In 1710, by I lie 3 (leo. I, c. 8, 
tin* bank advanced to Government, 

at 5 per cent 

And by tlie same Act tbe in- 
tcjesl on the Mxclnspier bilks can- 
eelbs] in 170S Axas reduced trom 
G to r> ])er cent. 

In 1721, liy 8 Geo. I. c, 21, tlio 
South Sea Gomp.uiy worn autbo- 
ri/ed to sell jC 200,I)00 Goveriiuiciit 
annuities, and corporations juii- 
elia.siug the same at 26 years’ 
]mrclnisc were authorized to add 
tile amount to Ibcir capital stock 
The l)auk pureliased* tbe whole 
of these annuities at 20 years’ 

purchase 

Kivc per eciit. interest was ])ay- 
able on this sum to niidsum* 
iiier 1727, and thereafter 4 }»er 
eent. 

At iliflerent times between 1727 
and 1738, both luclu.sivo, the 
hank received from the ]mblie, 
on aeijount of permanent debt, 
£3,271), 027, 17s. lOd., and ad- 
vanced to it, oil account of ditto, 

£8,000,000; Dilleionce \ 

l)cl)t due by the jaiblic in 

1738 

Gliarter ctnitiiiued ]»y 1,0 Geo. 11. 
e. 13, till 12 months’ notice after 
tbe Ist of Augu.st 1764, on pay- 
ment, Ac. 

Under this Act the bank ad- 
vanced £1,600,000 without in- 
teiest wJiicli, being added to the 
original advance ol £1,200,000, 
and tlic .£100,000 advanced in 
1710, bcaiiug inteiest at 6 ]>ei 
cent., reduceil tlic interest on the 

wdiole to 3 per cent 

In 17ir), under aullioritv of 19 
Geo, II. c. 6, the bank delivered 
U]» to bo cancelled £986,000 ol 
E\:chc(iucr bilks, in eon.siileration 
of an annuity of £39,472, being 

nt the rate of 3 ]»or cent 

In 17 19, tbe 23d Geo. 11. c. 6, 
reduced tiio interest on tlie 4 ])er 
cent, uiiuiiitics, held by the bank, 
to 3J per cent, for .seven years 
from the 2r>tli of December 1750, 
and thereafter at 3 per cent. 

C irry forward . . 


£ s. d, 

1 , 200,000 0 0 


2,175,027 17 10 


2,000,000 0 0 


Date of 
Renewal. 


1764 


1781 


1800 


4,000,000 0 0 


9,375,027 17 10 


275,027 17 10 


9,100,000 0 0 


1833 


1844 


1,600,000 0 0 


980,000 0 0 


11,686,000 0 0 


1861 


Conditionii under which Renewals were 
made and Pennanent Debt contracted. 


Brought forward 

ICharter continued by 4 Geo. III. 
c. 25, till twelve months’ notice 
after the 1st of August 1786, on 
payment, Ac. 

Under this Act the bank paid 
into the Excheipier £110,000, free 
of all charge. 

Cliarter continued by 21 Goo. III. 
c. 60, till tw'elvo months’ notice 
after tlio 1st of August 1812, on 
] payment, Ao. 

Under this Act the bank ad- 
vanced £30,000,000, for tbe public 
service for three years, at 3 p. cent. 
Charter continued by 40 Geo. III. 
c. 28, till twelve months’ notice 
after the 1st of August 1833, on 
payment, Ac. 

Under this Act the bank ad.| 
vancod to Government £3,000,000 
for six yeur.s without interest ; but 
in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of the committee of 1807, the 
advance was continued, without in- 
terest, till six months alter the sig- 
nature ofadefi nit ive treaty of peace. 

Ill 1816, the bank, under au- 
thority of tiie Act ,56 Geo. III. c. 
96, advanced at 3 }»cr cent., to be 
repaid on or before the 1st of 

August 1833 

('harter continued by 3 and 4 Will. 
IV. c. 98, till tw'clve months’ 
notice after tlie 1st of August 
1855, with a proviso tliat it may 
bo dissolved on twelve months’ 
notice after the 1st of August 
1855, on iiayrneiit, Ac. 

This Act directs that in future 
the bank shall deduct £120,000 
a year from tlieir charge on ac 
count of tlio management of tin* 
public de])t ; ami that a fouitli 
jiart of the debt due by the public 
to the bank, or £3,671,000, be 

paid olf 

I’ermaiicnt advance by the bank 
to the public, bearing interest at 3 
])or cent., independent of the ad- 
vances on aeeount of dead WTinlit, 
or other ])uhli(; s«*euritics held 

hy it 

Charter eoniinucfl hy 7 and 8 Viet, 
c. 32, till twelve months after the 
1st of August 1855, on ])ayment, Ac. 

Tliis Act exennds the notrs of 
the bank from all charge on ac- 
count of stamp-duty, and directs 
that in future the bank sliall de- 
duct a fiirtlicr sum of £180,000 
a year from the charge on account 
of the management of tlie publii’ 
debt. It also allows notes of the 
value of £14,000,000 to be issued 
on securities, sefiarates tlio bank- 
ing from the issuing department 
of the estahlishmeiit, and eflects 
other important changes. 

The Act 24 and 25 Viet. c. 8, pro- 
vides fro.sli terms of jiaynient to 
endure until the hth Aiuil 1886. 
The amount to ho deducted to bo i 
£60,000 plus the whole allowance 
out of profits of issue, making in 
all at that time £188,078, and 
now (1875) about £200,000. 

Tho amount to be issued on se- 
curities was raised to £15,000,000 I 
on 21st February 1866. ^ 


Permanent Debt. 


£ «. 
11 , 686,000 0 


3,000,000 0 0 
14,686,000 0 0 


3.671,000 0 0 


11,016,000 0 0 
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The capital of the bank on which dividends are paid has 
never exactly coincided with, though it has seldom differed 
very materially from, the permanent advance by the bank 
to the public. We have already seen that it amounted in 
1708 to £4,402,342. Between that year and 1727 it had 
increased to near £9,000,000, In 1746 it amounted to 
£10,780,000, From this period it underwent no change 
till 1782, when it was increased 8 per cent., amounting to 
£11,642,400, It continued stationary at this sum down 
to 1816, when it was raised to ,£14,50.3,000 hy an addition 
of 25 per cent, from the profits of the hank, under the 
provisions of the Act 56 Geo. IIL c. 96. The Act for tlie 
renewal of the charter 3 and 4 Will. IV. c 98, directed 
that the sum of £3,671,700, being the fourth part of the 
debt due by the public to the bank, should be ])aid to the 
latter, giving the bank the o]>tion of deducting it from its 
capital. But that has not been done; and after sundry 
changes, the capital of the bank amounts, as formerly, to 
£14,553,000. 

The Bank of England has been frequently affected by 
panics amongst the holders of lier notes. In 1745 the 
alarm occasioned by the advance of the Highlanders, under 
the Tretender, as far as Derby, l(‘d to a run u])on the bank ; 
and in order to gain time to effect measures for averting 
the run, the directors ado])ted the device of paying in 
shillings and sixpenci^a ! But they derived a more efiV'ctual 
relief from the retreat of tlio Highlanders, and from a 
resolution agreed to at a meeting of the ])rincipal merchants 
and traders of tli« city, and very numerously signe<l, 
declaring the willingness of the subscribers to receive 
bank-notes in payment of any sum that might be due to 
them, and pledging themselves to use their utmost endea- 
vours to make all their payments in the same medium. 

During the tremendous riots in June 1780, the bank 
incurred considerable danger. Had the mob attacked the 
establishment at the commencement of the riots, the conse- 
quences might have ])roved fatal. But they delayed their 
attack till time had been afforded for providing a force 
sufticient to insure its safety. Since that ])eri()d a consider- 
able military force occupies the bank every night as a pro- 
tection in any emergency that may occur. 

Progress of liaifiking in England down to Restriction Order 
0/ 1797. 

The business of banking had meanwhile been undertaken 
in several of the country towns of England. The still 
existing bank of Messrs Smith & Co. of Mottinghani, tlie 
parent of the London establishment of Messrs Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths, claims to have been established in 
1688 ; the Bristol Old Bank (Messrs Baillie, (Jave, and Co.) 
dates from 1750; the Hull Old Bank (Messrs Pease and (Jo.) 
from 1754 ; and many other country banks trace liack their 
history to the latter half of the last century. It is believed 
that all these bankers issued their own notes payable to 
bearer as part of their business ; and they were nut very 
scrupulous in regard to the magnitude of the sums for 
which they were given. The Bank of England had not 
issued any notes for loss tlian £20 previously to 1 7 59 ; 
when it commenced the issue of £10 notes; but the 
country bankers put in circulation notes for such small 
sums that Parliament enacted, in 1775, that none should 
be issued for loss than £1. Jn 1777 this minimum limit 
was further raised to £5, but in spite of this restriction the 
number and the amount of the issues of the country 
bankers soon become dangerously multiplied. The ter- 
mination of the American War was followed by a great 
industrial and commercial development at home. Agri- 
culture, commerce, and, still more, manufactures, into which 
Watt and Arkwright’s inventions had been lately intro- 
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duced, immediately began to advance with a rapidity 
unknown at any former period. In consequence, that 
confidence which had either been destroyed, or very much 
weakened by the disastrous events of the war, was fully 
re-established. The extended transactions of the country 
required fresh facilities for carrying them on, and these 
were supplied in the utmost prufusiun. The number of 
banks, which in 1784 was certainly under 150, increased 
so rapidly, that in 1792 they amounted to about 350. In 
consequ(3n(*e, a banking office was opened in every market- 
town and in most considerable villages. And such being 
the case, it is needless, perhaps, to add, that tlic ))iudence, 
cajntal, and connections of those who set up these establish' 
meats were but little attended to. The great object of a 
largo class of traders was to obtain discounts ; and the 
bankers of an inferior description were equally anxious to 
accommodate them. All sorts of paper >\erc thus forced 
into circulation, and enjoyed nearly the same degree of 
esteem. The bankers and those with wdiom they dealt 
had the fullest confidence in each other. Ko one seemed 
to suspect that there was anyth i rig hollow or unsound in 
the system. (Vedit of every kind >vas strained to the 
utmost; and the available funds at the disj)osal of the 
bankers were reduced far below the level which the magni- 
tude of their transactions reijuired to render them secure. 

The catastrophe which followed was such as might 
easily have been foreseen. The currency having become 
redundant, the exchanges took an unfavourable turn in the 
early jmrt of 1792. A difficulty of obtaining pecuniary 
aiTommodation in Jjondon was not long after experienced; 
and, notwithstanding the efibris of the Bank of England 
to mitigate the pressure, a violent revulsion took place in 
the latter ])art of 1792 and the beginning of 1793. The 
failure of one or two great liouses excited a panic which 
proved fatal to many more. Out of the 350 country 
banks in England and Wales, wbeii this revulsion began, 
about 300 were compelled to sto}> payments, and uj)wards of 
50 were totally destroyed, producing by their fall an extent 
of misery and bankruptcy till then unknown in the country. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to show that this 
crisis was not occasioned by an excess of paper money 
having been forced into circulation, but by the agitation 
caused by the war then on the eve of breaking out. But 
there does not seem to bo any good grounds for this 
o]>mion. The symptoms of an overflow of ]>aper — a fall of 
the exchange, and an effiux of bullion — took place early in 
1792, or about twelve months before the breaking out of 
hostilities. 

Suspension of Cash Payments in 1797. 

The year 1797 is a moat important epoch in the history of 
Englisli banking. Owing i»artly to events connected with 
the war then carried on, to loans to the Emperor of 
Germany, to bills drawn on the treasury at home by the 
British agents abroad, and partly, and chiefly, ])erhaps, 
to the advances most unwillingly made ])y the bank to 
Government, which prevented the directors from having a 
sufficient control over their issues, the exchanges became 
unfavourable in 1795, and in that and the following year 
large sums of specie were drawn from the bank. In the 
end of 1796 and beginning of 1797, considerable appro- 
liensions were entertained of invasion, and rumours w^ere 
proj>agated of descents having been actually made on the 
coast, in conseciuence of the fears that were thus excited 
runs were made on the provincial banks in different parts 
of the country; and some of them having failed, the 
panic became general and extended itself to London. 
Demands for cash poured in from all quarters upon the 
bank, which, on Saturday the 25th of February 1797, had 
only £1,272,000 of cash and bullion in its coffers, with 
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every prospect of a violent run taking place on the follow- 
ing Monday. In this emergency, an order in council was 
issued on Sunday the 26th, prohibiting the directors from 
paying their notes in cash until the sense of Tarliament 
should be taken on the subject. And after Parliament met, 
and the measure had been much discussed, it was agreed to 
continue the restriction till six months after the signature 
of a definitive treaty of peace. 

As soon as the order in council prohibiting payments 
in cash appeared, a meeting of the principal bankers, 
merchants, traders, <fec., of tljo metro])olis, was held at the 
Mansion-house, when a resolution was agreed to, and very 
numerously signed, pledging, as had been done in 1745, 
those present to accej)t, and to use every means in their 
power to make bank-notes be accepted, as cash in all trans- 
actions. This resolution tended to allay the apprehensions 
that the restriction had excited. 

Parliament being in session at the time, a committee was 
immediately a])i>ointed to examine into the affairs of the 
bank; and their report jmt to rest whatever doubts might 
have l)e(‘n entertained with respect to the solvency of the 
establishmenl, by showing, that at the moment when the 
order in council apjjeared, the bank was possessed of 
proj)erty to the amount of XI 5, 5 13, GOO, after all claims 
upon it had been deducted. This suspension of cash 
payments b(*ing naturally followed by a withdrawal of gold 
from circulation, made it necessary to allow of the issue of 
notes of a smaller denomination than X5, and the statute of 
1777 was accordingly also suspended. 

Much diffenmee of opinion has existed with respect to 
the ])olicy of the restriction in 1797 ; but, considering the 
peculiar circumstances under which it took jilace, its 
expediency seems abundantly obvious. The run did not 
originate in any over-issue of bank paper, but grew entirely 
out of political causes. So long as the alarms of invasion 
continued, it was clear that no bank jiajicr immediately 
convertible into gold would remain in circulation. And as 
the bank, though posse.ssed of amj)lo funds, was without 
the means of instantly retiring its notes, it might, but 
for the inlerference of (.Government, have been obliged to 
stop ]jnymtMits, on event whicli, had it occurred, might 
have produced (jonsecpiences fatal to the public interests. 

Th(^ error of the Oovernment did not consist in their 
coming to the. assistance of the bank, but in continuing the 
restriction after the alarm of invasion had ceased and there 
was notliing to liindcr the bank from safely reverting to 
ftp(‘cie payments. 

it hod been generally supposed, previou.sly to the passing 
of the Jtestrictiou Act, that bank-notes would not circulate 
unless they were immediately convertible into cmh. But 
the event showed that this was not really the case. 
Though the notes of the Bank of England were not, at the 
passing of tln‘ Bestrictioii Act, declared by law to be legal 
tender, they were rendered such in practice, by being 
received as ciush in all payments on account of Government, 
and by tlie vast majority of individuals. For the first threy 
years of the restriction, their issues were so moderate that 
they not only kept on a ])ar with gold, but actually bore a 
small premium. But in 1801, 1802, and 1803, they were 
so much increased tliat they fell to a discount of from 8 to 
10 percent. In 1801 tlioy again recovered their value; 
and from that year to 1808, botli inclusive, they were at a 
discount of 2i ]>er cent. In 1809 and 1810, however, the 
directors appear to have embarked on a now course, and to 
have entirely lost sight of the principles by which their 
issues had previously been govcrnc^d ; for the average 
amount of bank-notes in circulation, which had not exceeded 
17^ millions, nor fallen short of 161 millions, in any one 
year, from 1802 to 1808, both inclusive, was in 1809 raised 
to £18,927,833, and in 1810 to £22,541,523. The issues 


of country bank paper were increased in a still greater pro- 
portion ; and, as there was no corresponding increaae of the 
business of the country, the discount on bank-notes rose from 
2J in 1808 to from 13 to 16 per cent, in 1809 and 1810. 

This depreciation in the value of bank paper being 
accompanied by a corresponding fall in the exchange 
attracted the attention of the public and the legislature. 
Inconsequence, the House of Commons appointed, in 1810, 
a committee to inquire into the subject; and having 
examined several witnesses, the committee in their report, 
which was both an able and a celebrated paper, justly 
ascribed the fall in the value of bank paper, as compared 
with gold, to its over-issue ; and recommended, in the view 
of correcting the existing evil and of preventing its 
recurrence, that within two years the banks should be 
obliged to resume sj^ecie payments. But this recommenda- 
tion not being adopted, the over-issue of paper went on 
increasing. In 1812 it was at an average discount, as 
compared with bullion, of 20 per cent. ; in 1813, of 23 per 
cent.; and in 1814, when the maximum of depreciation 
was attained, it was at 25 per cent. 

At the period when the restriction on cash payments took 
place in 1797, it is supposed that there were about 280 
country banks in existence ; but so ra])idly wore these 
establishments multiplied, that they amounted to above 
900 in 1813. The price of corn, influenced partly by the 
depreciation of the currency and the facility with which 
discounts were obtained, but more by deficient harvests 
and the unprecedented“clifticulties which tlie war threw in 
the way of importation, rose to an extraordinary height 
during the five years ending with 1813. But the harvest 
of that year being unusually productive, and tlie intercourse 
with the (Continent being then also renewed, ju’ices, 
influenced by both circumstances, sustained a very heavy 
fall in the latter part of 1813 and the beginning of 1814. 
And this fall having ruined a considerable number of 
farmers and produced a general want of confidence, such a 
destruction of provincial pa])er took place as has rarely 
been paralleled. In 1814, 1815, and 1816, no fewer than 
240 country banks stopped payment ; and eighty-nine com- 
missions of bankruptcy were issued against these establish- 
ments, being at the rato of one commission against every ten 
and a half the total number of banks existing in 1813, 

The great reduction tliat was thus suddenly and violently 
brought about in the quantity of country bank paper, by 
extending the field for the circulation of Bank of England 
jiaper, raised its value in 1817 nearly to a par with gold. 
The return to cash payments being thus facilitated, it was 
fixed, in 1819, by the Act 59 Geo. III. c. 78, commonly 
called Sir Robert Peel’s Act, that they should take place in 
1823. But to prevent any future over- issue, and at the 
same time to render the resumption as little burdensome as 
possible, it was enacted, in pursuance of a plan suggested 
by Mr Ricardo, that the banks sliould be obliged, during 
the interval from the i)as8ing of the Act till the return to 
specie payments, to i)ay its notes, if required, in bars of 
standard bullion of not less than sixty ounces’ weight. 
This plan was not, however, acted upon during the period 
allowed by law ; for, a large amount of gold having been 
accumulated at the bank, the directors preferred recom- 
mencing specie payments on the 1st of May 1821. 

The fluctuations, referred to above, in the value of paper 
were exceedingly injurious. From 1809 to 1815, the 
creditors of every antecedent contract, land-holders whose 
estates had been let on lease, stockholders and annuitants 
of every description — all, in short, who could not raise the 
nominal amount of their claims or incomes proportionally 
to the fall in the value of money, were to that extent losers. 
The injustice that would have been done to the creditors 
of the state and of individuals, who had made their loans 
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to gold, or paper equivalent to gold, by raisini? the ' 
denomination of the com twenty-five per cent., however gross 
and palpable, would not have been greater than was actually 
done them in 18 U, by compelling them to receive payment 
of their just debts in paper depreciated to that extent. 

It is true, that after a currency has been for a consider- 
able period depreciated, as much injustice is done by rais- 
ing, as was previously done by depressing, its value. But 
there is good reason to doubt whether the depreciation from 
1809 to 1815 (for tho depreciation of 2J per cent, during 
the six preceding years is too inconsiderable to be taken 
into account) extended over a sufficiently lengthened period 
to warrant the Legislature in departing from the old stan- 
dard. It is needless, however, to offer any opinion on this 
rather difficult point, for we have seen that the value of 
paper was raised in 1816 and 1817 almost to ])ar by acci- 
dental circumstances without any interference on the part 
of Government or of the bank. Sir Bobert PeePs Act, to 
which this rise had been ascribed, not being passed till 
1819, could have nothing to do with what occurred two or 
three years previously. Its object was twofold, to redeem 
the pledge given by Parliament to restore the old standard 
on the return of peace, and to shut the door against any 
fresh depreciation of paper. 

History of Banl'iny from the Resumption of Cash 
Payments to the Crisis 1825. 

The resumption of cash jiayments did not, however, put 
an end to the vicissitudes of banking. Notwithstanding 
the ample experience that had been supplied by the occur- 
rences of 1792-93 and 1814-16, of the mischievous conse- 
quences of the issue of paper by the country banks, and of 
their want of solidity, nothing whatever was done, when 
provision was made for returning to specie payments, to 
restrain their issues, or to place them on a better footing. 
Tho consequences of such improvidence were not long in 
manifesting themselves. The prices of corn and other 
agricultural products, which had been greatly depressed in 
consequence of abundant harvests, in 1820, 1821, and 
1822, rallied in 1823, and the country bankers immedi- 
ately began to enlarge their issues. It is unnecessary to 
inquire into the circumstances which conspired, along with 
the rise of prices, to promote tlie extraordinary rage for 
speculation exhibited in 1824 and 1825. It is sufficient 
to observe, that in ronse(iuence of their operation, confidence 
was very soon carried to the greatest height. It did not 
seem to be supposed that any scheme could be hazardous, 
much less wild or extravagant. The infatuation was such, 
that even the most considerate persons did not scruple to 
embark in visionary and absurd projects; while the extreme 
facility with which discounts were procured ui)on bills at 
very long dates, afforded the means of carrying on every 
sort of undertaking. The most worthless ])aper was 
readily negotiated. Many of tho country bankers seemed, 
indeed, to have no other object than to get themselves 
indebted to the public. And such was the vigour and 
success of their efforts to force their paper into circulation, 
that the amount of it afloat in 1825 is estimated to have 
been nearly 60 per cent, greater than in 1823. The con- 
sequences of this extravagant and unprincipled conduct 
are well known. The currency having become redundant, 
the exchanges began to decline in tho summer of 1824. 
The directors of the Bank of England having unwarily 
entered, in the early part of that year, into an engagement 
with the Government to pay off such holders of 4 ])cr cent, 
stock as might dissent from its conversion into a 3A per 
cent, stock, were obliged to advance a considerable sum on 
this account after the depression of the exchange. But 
despite this circumstance, they might and ought to have 
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taken measures, in the latter part of 1824 and the earlier 
part of 1825, by lessening their issues to stop the efftux 
of bullion. But not being sufficiently alive to the urgency 
of the crisis, the London currency was not materially 
diminished till September 1825. The recoil, which would 
have been less severe had the efforts of the bank to prevent 
tho exhaustion of its coffers taken place at an earlier 
period, was most appalling. The country banks began to 
give way tho moment they experienced a considerably 
increased difficulty of obtaining accoiniiiodation in London, 
and confidence and credit wore immediately at an end. 
Suspicion having awakened from her trance, distrust had 
no limits. All classes of depositors made haste to call 
up tho sums they had entrusted to the care of the banks. 
There was also a run upon them for payment of their 
notes, not in the view of sending the gold as a mercantile 
adventure to the Continent, but to escape the loss which it 
became obvious the holders of country paper would have 
to sustain, Sanve qui pent was the universal cry; and tho 
destruction was so sudden and extensive, that in less than 
six weeks above seventy banking establishments were 
swept off, and a vacuum was created in the currency which 
absorbed from eight to ten millions of additional issues by 
j the Bank of England, at the same time tliat myriads of 
those ju'ivate bills that had previously swelled the amount 
of the currency, and added to the machinery of s])eculation, 
were wholly destroyed. 

It may be worth while, j)erhaps, to observe that it ha» 
been alleged, in opposilion to what is now stated, that tho 
difficulties of the bank in 1 825 were not caused by any 
excess either of its issues or of those of the country banks, 
but by the too great amount of the capital, that is of coin 
and bullion, it had lent ; and in proof of this allegation, 
w'e are referred to tlie increase of nearly eight millions in 
the amount of securities which the bank held in August 
1825 over their amount in August 1822, and to the 
simultaneous decrease of nearly six and a half millions in 
the amount of bullion in its coffers.^ But a little con- 
sideration will suffice to show the futility of this statement. 
No issue of notes can bo said to bo in itself excessive. 
Whether it is or is not in excess depends upon its relation 
to the amount of coin and bullion reserved by tho issuing 
bank in its eotlers. The Bank of England enlarged its 
issues di.sproportionatcly and took no steps, or none of 
sullicient energy, to reduce the amount of notes in circula- 
tion till long after the exchange had become unfavourable, 
and bullion was demanded of it for exportation. Tho 
accumulation of securities was the necessary result of this 
radical error. The currency having become redundant in 
1824, the notes of tho bank were returned upon it for 
gold, so that its securities were augiricnted at tho same 
lime that its means of dealing with the unfavourable 
exchange were impaired. Tt is to bo reineinbered, that 
the efflux of bullion showed conclusively that, however 
issued, and whether greater or less than at former periods, 
the paper afloat was in excess, and that its reduction had 
become indis[)erisable. And such being the case, it was 
the duty of the bank directors, as soon as they felt tlie drain 
for gold setting steadily against them, to adopt every means 
in their power, by raising the rate of interest, selling 
securities, and otherwise, to reduce their issues, and restore 


^ Secniritiea of all sorts, 81st August 1822, £17,200,510 

,, ,, 81 8t August 1825 25, 100 ,030 

Excess of Securities, Slst August 1825, over those 

held on 31st August 1822 £7,815,520 

Bullion in Bank, Slst August 1822, £10,097,960 

„ ,, Slst August 182.5, 3,63 4,320 

Diminution of bullion, £6,463,640 


On tho 28th February 1826, the bullion m the hank amountctl to 
only £2,459,510. 


III. — 41 
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tie exchange to par. And bad they done this at a 
sufficiently early period, it is all but certain the bank would 
not have lost more than two or three millions of bullion ; 
whereas, by their following a different line of conduct, and 
deferring the adoption of vigorous repressive measures till 
too late a period, it was drained of about seven millions I 
of bullion, and its safety seriously compromised before it 
could stop the drain. ^ 

Legislation o/lH26 — Supj^ression of £1 Notes — Joint- 
Stock Banks of Issue auihorizeiL 

Notwithstanding the fact ihrit nations are slow and 
reluctant learners, tlu) events of lH2i5-2b, taken in connec- 
tion with those of the same sort tliat had previously 
occurred, produced a conviction of the necessity of doing 
sonietliing that should at least improve the system of 
country banking in Kngland. Hut the measures adopted 
with this view were very lar indeed from effectually securing 
their obje<‘t. The law of 1708, limiting to six the number 
of partners in banking establishments issuing notes, was 
reptialed ; and it w^as enacted, that banks with any number 
of i>artnerH might be established for the issue of notes 
anywhere beyond sixty-five miles from T^ondon, and that 
banks not issuing notes might be established in London 
itself w'ith any number of partners. The circulation of 
notes for less tlian five pounds in England and Wales was 
at the same time forbidden. It was intended to extend 
the same jirohibition to Scotland and Ireland, but the 
opposition to the projiosal excited in these countries was 
too strong to be overcome. Sir Walter Scott throw himself 
zealously into tlie controversy, and by Ids Letters of Malachi 
Malagrowther, heljied to make the resistance effectual. 

The suppression of XI notes was advantageous in 
shutting up one of the princi])al channels by which the 
inferior class of country bankers got their ])apcr into 
circulation, to the frequent loss of the poorer classes ; but 
it is now generally admitted that the balance of argument 
is in favour of the issue of notes of this denomination by 
the Hank of England or some agency of the state, under 
condititms ensuring their convertibility. 

The second branch of the banking legislation of 1826 
was for some time a coinjiarative failure. Those who 
supposed that joint-stock banks would be immediately set 
on foot in all ])arts of England, were a good deal disap- 
jiointed with the slowness with which they spread for some 
years after the Act ]>ermitting their establi.shment was 
])assed. The heavy losses occasioned by the downfall of 
most of the joint-stock projects set on foot in 1824 and 
1825, madt* all projects of the same kind be looked upon 
for a considerable ])eriod with suspicion, and deterred most 
persons from embarking in them. Hut this caution gradu- 
ally wore off; and tlie increasing prosperity of the country, 
and the <lifliculty of vesting money so as to obtain from it 
reasonable return, generated anew a disposition to adven- 
ture in hazardous projects. A mania for embarking in 
sj)eculativo schemes acquired consiclerable strength in 1834 ; 
and during 1835 and part of 1836, it raged with a violence 
but little inferior to that of 1825. It was at first princi- 
pally directed to railroad ])rojects ; but it soon began to 
embrace all sorts of schemes, and, among others, joint-stock 
banks, of which an unprecedented number were projected 
in 1835. The progress of the system was as follows : — 

^ It may b© observed that Mr MeCulloch (on whoso contributions 
to the seventh and cii?htii tMlitions ot this work the pi ©sent article is 
based) pointed out in a ])aper in the Scotsman, published in 1825, 
what would bo the inevitable renult of the bank allowing the drain of 
bullion to run its course, viz., that it would be drained of its last 
sovereign, and obliged to sttip j)aynient8 ; and that it eould not avert 
this result otherwise than by narrowing its issues, and raising the value 
of the currency. The directors did this at last, but they ought to have 
done it nearly twelve months sooner. 


Banks. 

In 1826 there were registered 6 


' In 1827 1 

In 1828 5 

In 1829 4 

In 1830 3 

In 1831 8 


Btnkf. 

In 1832 there were registered 10 


In 1833 18 

In 1884 8 

In 1835 45 

In 1836 n 


Total 114 


In point of fact, however, the number of banks created 
in 1835 and 1836 was vastly greater than aj)pears from 
this statement. It seems that, at an average, each of the 
56 banks established in those years, like those previously 
established, had from four to five branches; and as these 
branches transacted all sorts of banking business, and 
enjoyed the same credit as the parent establishment, from 
whicli they were frequently at a great distance, they were, 
to all intents and purposes, so many new banks ; so that, 
instead of 56, it may safely be afiirmed that from about 
220 to 280 new joint-stock banks were opened in England 
and Wales in 1835 and 1836, but mostly in the former year. 

In January, February, and March 1836, when the rage 
for establishing joint-stock banks was at its height, the 
exchange was either at par, or slightly in our favour, 
showing that the currency was already up to its level, and 
that if any considerable additions were made to it, the 
exchange would bo depressed, and a drain for bullion be 
experienced. But these circumstances, if ever they occurred 
to the managers of the joint-stock banks, do not seem to 
have had, and could not in truth be expected to have, any ma- 
terial influence over their proceedings. Their issues, which 
amounted on the 26th of December 1835 to X2, 799, 551, 
amounted on the 25th of June 1836 to X3, 588,064, 
exclusive of the vast mass of additional bills, cheques, and 
other substitutes for money they had put into circula- 
tion. The consequences were such as every man of sense 
might have foreseen. In April 1836 the exchange became 
unfavourable, and bullion began to be demanded from the 
l^ank of England. The directors, that they might the 
better meet the drain, raised the rate of interest in Juno from 
4 to 4J per cent., and this not being enough sufficiently to 
lessen the pressure on the bank for discounts, they raised it 
in August from 4^ to 5 per cent. Hut during the whole 
of this period the country banks went on increasing their 
issues; and the issues of the joint-stock banks rose from 
X3, 588,064 in June, to no less than X4, 258,1 97 on the Slst 
of December, being an increase of nearly 20 per cent, after 
the exchange was notoriously against the country ; and tlie 
most serious conseijuences were apprehended from the con- 
tinued drain for bullion. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed that the increased issue of 
the joint-stock banks would be balanced by a corresponding 
diminution of the issues of the private banks, and that on 
the whole the amount of their joint issues might not be 
increased. This, however, was not the case. Some private 
banks were abandoned in 1836, and others incorporated 
with joint' stock banks; and it is further true, that those 
which went on managed their afiairs with more discretion 
than their associated competitors. But, from the 26th of 
September 1835 to the 31 st of December 1836, the issues 
of the private banks were diminished only XI 59,087, 
whilst those of the joint-stocks were increased during the 
same period XI, 750, 160, or more than ten times the falling 
off in the others. 

These statements show the inexpediency of leaving the 
issue of paper to the unregulated discretion of an indefinite 
number of competing banks. Its issue ought in all cases 
to be governed by the state of the exchange, or rather, aa 
already stated, by the influx and efiiux of bullion. I3ut 
previously to 1844, the provincial banks might go on over- 
issuing for a lengthened period without being affected by a 
demand for bullion, or even for Bank of England paper. 
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In the end, no doubt, an efflux of the former was sure 
by rendering money and all sorts of pecuniary accommoda- 
tion scarce m the metropolis, to affect the country banks as 
well as the Bank of England ; and then the injury to 
industry, occasioned by the withdrawal of their accustomed 
accommodations from a great number of individuals, v^as 
severe in proportion to the too great liberality with which 
they had^ previously been supplied. This was especially 
the case in 1836, when the Bank of England, by bolstering 
up the Northern and Central Bank, averted, though but 
for a while, the bankruptcy of that establishment, which 
had no fewer than forty branches, and, by doing so, is said 
to have prevented the occurrence of a panic that might 
have proved fatal to many other joint-stock and private 
banks. Still, however, the shock given to industrial 
undertakings, by the revulsion in the latter part of the 
year, and in 1837, although unaccompanied by any panic, 
was very severe. All sorts of commercial speculations 
were for a while completely paralyzed, and there wore but 
few districts in which great numbers of individuals were 
not thrown out of employment. In Paisley, Birmingham, 
and most other towns, the distress occasioned by the 
revulsion was very general and long-continued. And 
owing to tlie Bank of England having delayed, in 1838 
and the earlier part of 1839, to take efficient measures for 
the reduction of its issues, despite the unmistakable 
evidence of their being redundant, tlie bullion in its coffers 
was reduced in September 1839 to £2,406,000; and, but 
for the efficient assistance obtained from the Bank of 
France, its stoppage could hardly have been averted. 

Act of 1844 — Objections to and Defence of that Act — 
Suspensions of in 1847, 1857, aiul 1866. 

This perilous experience having again forcibly attracted 
the public attention to the state of the banking system, Sir 
Robert Peel was induced to attempt its improvement. The 
clause in the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 9, wdiich renewed 
the bank charter in 1 833, gave l^arliament power to revise 
or cancel it in 1845, and thus afforded a legitimate 
opportunity for the introduction of the new system. Jt 
was indispensable, in attempting to obviate the defects 
inherent in our cuiToncy, to proceed cautiously, to respect, 
as far as possible, existing interests, and to avoid taking 
any step that might excite the fears or susj^icioiis ot the 
public ; but the measures which Sir Robert Peel introduced 
and carried through Parliament in 1844 and 1845, for tlie 
improvement of the English banking system, were so skil- 
fully contrived as to i)rovoke little opposition, at the same 
time that they effected most important and highly beneficial 
changes. 

The measures in cj^uostion consisted of the Act 7 and 8 
Viet. c. 32, which refers to the Bank of England and the 
English country banks ; and the Acts 8 and 9 Viet. c. 38, 
37, referring to the banks of Scotland and Ireland. These 
statutes were intended to obviate the chances of over-issue, 
by limiting the power to issue notes payable on demand, 
and by making the amount of such notes in circulation vary 
with the amount of bullion in the possession of the issuers, 
and this object has been perfectly attained. The statutes 
have as completely failed to attain a second object con- 
templated by their author — that of preventing great and 
rapid fluctuations in the rate of discount ; and the truth 
is now recognized, that the power of over- issuing notes is one 
of many causes which may conduce to variations in the rate 
of discount and by no means the most efficient of them. 
In dealing with the Bank of England, Sir Robert Peel 
adopted the proposal previously made by Lord Overstone,^ 

^ Iti tracts published in 1837 and 1840, and in his evidence before 
a committee of the House of Commons in the latter year. 
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I for effecting a complete separation between the issuing and 

I banking departments of that establishment, and giving the 

I directors full liberty to manage the latter at discretion, 
while they should have no power whatever over the other. 

The notes of the Bank of England in circulation for some 
years previously to 1844 rarely amounted to twenty, or 
sunk so low as sixteen millions. And such being the cose, 
Sir Robert Peel was justified in asbuniing that the circuln- - 
tioii of the bank could not, in any ordinary condition of 
society, or under any merely commercial viribsitudes, be 
reduced below fourteen millions. And the Act of 1844 
allowed the bank to issue this amount upon .securities, of 
which the £11,015,100 lent by the bank to the public w’as 
the most important item. Inasmuch, however, as the issues 
of the provincial banks were at the same time limited in 
their amount, and confined to certain existing banks, it was 
further provided, in the event of any of these banks ceasing 
to issue notes, that the Bank of England might be 
empowered, by order in couneil, to issue, upon securities, 
two-thirds, and no more, of tlie notes wdiich such banks 
had been authorised to issue. Under this condition, the 
total secured issue of the bank has (1875) been increased 
from £14,000,000 to .£15,000,000. But for every other 
note which the issue department may at any time issue over 
and above the maximum amount (£15,000,000) issued on 
securitiesy an etjnal amount of coin or bullion must he paid 
into its coffers. And hence, under this system, the notes 
of the Bank of England are rendered really and truly 
equivalent to gold, while their immediate conversion into 
that metal no longer de]ieiids, as it previously did, on the 
good faith, the skill, or the prudence of the directors. And 
these iin])ortant results have been attained without imposing 
any burden of whii'li any one has any right to complain. 
Our currency rests on the fundamental principle, that all 
debts above forty shillings shall be ]iaid in gohl. But 
individuals and associations, including the banking or 
commercial dcjiartment of the bank, have the ojition, if 
they prefer it, to exchange gold for bank-notes, and to 
make use of the latter in their dealings with the public. 
IleiK'e, if A or B goes to the issuers of paper, and gets 100 
or 500 notes from in exchange for an equivalent 

amount of gold, it is his own convenience he has exclusively 
ill view. He was at full liberty to use gold, but he jire- 
ferred exchanging it for notes bt'cause he could employ the 
latter more advantageously. This is the way in which 
paper is issued under the Act of 1844 ; and such being the 
case, it is contradictory to say that it is productive either 
of hardship or inconvenience. 

It is alleged that the new system is injurious by shackling 
the bank in the use of its credit, and the answer is, that it 
does this in order to prevent the greater injury of over- 
issues of paper. The Act prevents the bank from issuing 
substitutes for money which do not represent money. It 
does not absorb or lock up a single sixpence w’orth of 
capital, nor does it interfere in any manner of way wdth 
its enqiloyment. The gold in the is.sue department of the 
bank was not purchased by the bank, and does not belong 
to it. The bank is its keeper, but not its owner. It 
belongs to the public, or to the holders of bank-notes, who 
de}X).sited it in the bank in exchange for notes, with and 
under the express stipulation, that on paying the latter 
into the bank they should receive back their gold. Any 
interference wutli these deposits would be an interference 
with property held in pledge for others, that is, it would 
be an act precisely of the same kind with that which 
exposes private bailees to penal servitude. 

But though the bank directors may not lay violent hands 
on the property of the public, the bank, it is obvious, has 
at this moment the same absolute command over its entire 
capital and credit, that it w'ould have were the Act of 1844 
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non-existent. Apart from the practice of issuing transfer- 
able notes, the bank is free from all restraint, and is in 
precisely the same situation as other banking or mercantile 
establishments. Its directors may lend or not lend as 
they i)loa8e, and may lay down such conditions as they 
please in regard to the interest and the terms of loans 
and discounts. In short, they may do whatever they like 
with their own ; but farther they are not permitted to go. 
They may not substitute shadows for realities. They can- 
not, whether to assist others, or to relieve themselves from 
embarrassment, issue a singJti note except upon a deposit of 
bullion. But this rule does not operate on the bank only. 
It applies to all individuals and associations. And to relax 
it in any degree would be — disguise it as one may — to 
authorize an issue of fictitious or spurious paper, and con- 
sequently to vitiate tlui currency and to abuse credit in the 
way that is sure to be in the end the most disastrous. 

TJiis statement sliows the groundless nature of the charge 
which is often made against the Act of 1844, that under 
its o]>eration the bank runs the risk of being brought to a 
stoj>, tliough it may liave some five, six, or even eight 
millions bullion in its coffers. For it is plain that two 
things are confounded in this charge, which are quite 
distiiK't, and have no necessary connection with each other, 
viz., the proceedings of the bank in the capacity of issuer 
of notes, and its jiroceedings in the caiiacity of a banking 
company. Jn tJio former cajiacity it is all but impossible 
that it should be brougJit to a stop ; and if such a thing 
should hapi>eii, there would not then be an ounce of bullion 
in its cofters. Jt is not, however, imjiossiblo nor oven very 
imiirobable, that the bank should be brought, in its mer- 
cantile capacity, into difficulties, while there may be a large 
amount of bullion in the issue department. But, though 
such should be the case, is that any reason why the bank 
directors should be jiermitted to draw on funds that do 
not belong to them, and over which they have no control? 
Sup[)Osing the bank was in difficulties, is it to be allowed 
to right itself by setting aside the ])rinciple of meum and 
tuu7n^ and seizing on what Ixdongs to others ? The 
directors would bo the first to repudiate such a doctrine, 
which must be rejei'tcd by all men who have any sense of 
honour or regard for character. 

One of the most jdausible objections to the Act of 1844 
is tli.it it “limits the currency;'' that it makes no provision 
for the increasing demands of the public ; and confines us 
ill 1875, wditm the exports will jirobably exceed 220 
millions, to the same amount of money as in 1844, when 
the exj»orts did not exceed 58.\ milhoiis. The simple 
truth, however, is that the Act allows money to be imported 
and exported, to be retained or sent elsewhere, just as it 
is waiitetl, and wdiat it does limit is the uncontrolled issue 
of paper representatives of money, which experience proved 
wore too often eiiiitteil without any reference to the reserves 
of money kejit to maintain the convertibility of the paper 
issued. The .£14,000,000 (now £1 .5,000,000) issued on 
securities is the only thing that is limited in the Act; 
everything else varies wdtli the varying condition and cir- 
cumstances of the country, including the means by which 
the use of money may bo economized. In the week ending 
the 7th July 1875, the issue de]»artment of the bank had 
issued notes to the amount of £11,029,955, being no 
fewer than £26,029,955 over and above the amount 
authorized to be issued on securities. And if the country 
had really required a larger supply of money, that is, 
if more coins, or paper equivalent to coins, could have 
been absorbed into the circulation without rendering the 
currency redundant, and depressing the exchange, the 
additional quantity would have been forthwith supplied. 
For, under such circumstances, merchants, bankers, and 
money-dealers, would have realized a certain and imme- 


diate profit by carrying bullion to the mint or the bank^ 
that they might obtain coins, or notes, or both, with 
which to increase the currency. It is one of the chief 
merits of the Act of 1844, that, under its agency, the 
supply of money is not to any extent or in any degree 
regulated or influenced by the proceedings of the bank or 
the Government. They have nothing to do in the matter, 
unless it be to coin the bullion which individuals or firms 
carry to the mint for that purpose, and to exchange, when 
called upon, notes for coins, and coins for notes. The 
supply of money, like that of all non-monopolized articles, 
is wholly dependent upon, and is determined by the free 
action of the public. It would, indeed, be quite as true 
to say, that the Act of 1844 limits the amount of corn, of 
cloth, or of iron produced in the country, as that it limits 
the amount of money. It maintains the value of the notes 
issued by the bank on a level with the coins for which 
they are substitutes ; but beyond that its effect is nil. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the greater or less amount 
of the coin and notes of trustworthy convertibility put 
into circulation. That depends entirely on the estimate 
formed by the public of its excess or deficiency, an estimate 
which w'hen wrong is sure to bo corrected by the exchanges. 

We may add, that no inference can ever be safely drawn 
from the number of notes or coins, or both, afloat in a 
country, as to whetlier its currency be, or be not, in excess. 
That is to be learned by the state of the exchange, or by 
the influx and efflux of bullion. If the imports of bullion 
exceed the exports, it shows that the currency is in some 
degree deficient ; while, if the exi)orts exceed the im 2 >orts, 
it shows tliat the curremey is in excess, and that no addi- 
tions can be made to it without farther dej)ressing the 
exchange and increasing the drain of bullion. When the 
imjiorts and exi>ort8 of bullion arc about eijual, then of 
course the currency is at about its proper level. These are 
the only criteria by wdiich anything can ever be correctly 
inferred in regard to the deficiency or excess of currency. 
Its absolute amount affords hardly even a basis for conjec- 
ture. When there is little speculation or excitement, an 
issue of 25 or 27 millions bank-notes may bo in excess ; 
while, at another time, and with a different state of trade 
and speculation, an issue of 35 or 37 millions of notes may 
nut be enough. Exce])t in periods of internal commotion, 
or when we are disturbed by alarms of invasion, the state 
of the exchange is the only, as it is the infallible, test of 
the sufficiency and insufficiency of the currency. We may 
further state, that those who are in the habit of conqfiaining 
of the limitation of the currency by the Act of 18*1 4, almost 
uniformly underrate its amount. We have already seen 
that, in the week ending the 7th July 1875 the notes 
issued by the issue dci)artment of the bank amounted to 
£4 1,029, 95.5, and of these £12,453,415 were in thobanking 
department of the bank, leaving a balance of £28,576,540 
in the hands of the general jiublic ; and this latter sum is, 
we are told, the real amount of the issues. But this is 
falling into the rather serious blunder of mistaking a })art 
for the whole. The notes in the banking department of 
the bank make not only a i)art, but a most important and 
active i)art, of the currency of the country. They consti- 
tute the means, along with the bullion in the same dei)art- 
ment, with which the bank carries on her banking business, 
and are as evidently a i)ortion of the currency as the notes 
in the tills of i)rivate bankers and the 2 )ockets of indi- 
viduals. The notes in the banking dei)artment of the bank 
must therefore never be omitted in estimating the amount 
of notes in circulation. The latter, and the notes out of 
the issue department, are identical ; and, in a general 
I)oint of view, it matters not a straw whether they are in 
the hands of the banking department of the bank or of 
individuals. 
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So far we have dealt with the legislation of 1844 in its 
bearing on the Bank of England. The desire of Sir Robert 
Peel reached beyond this, but he was unable to complete 
his policy. He rightly held that experience had shown 
that the balance of advantages lay on the side of the sup- 
pression of all note issues except that of the Bank of 
England, as reformed by him, or of some similar supple- 
mentary establishments regulated in the same manner. 
But it was obviously impossible to prohibit, without com- 
pensation, the future exercise by country bankers of the 
rights they had legitimately acquired; and as it was not 
easy to buy up the existing privileges of the private and 
joint-stock banks, Sir Robert Peel allowed them to remain 
under conditions prohibiting their extension, and he appar- 
ently hoped that country issues would gradually disappear 
before the rivalry of Bank of England notes. The Act of 
1844, accordingly, enacted that no new bank for the issue 
of notes should bo established in any part of the United 
Kingdom ; and that the nicurinium issue of notes by the 
existing country banks of England should in future bo 
limited to the average amount which they had respectively 
in circulation during the twelve weeks preceding the 27th 
April 1844. It was also ordered that the names of the 
partners in joint-stock and other banks should be periodi- 
cally published. A provision was also enacted under which 
an issuing bank could resign its privilege by composition 
with the Bank of England. The existing law was main- 
tained preventing the issue of any notes other than the 
Bank of England in London, and the establishment, within 
sixty-five miles of London, of any branch of an English 
joint-stock bank having the privilege of issue. ^ 

The convertibility of the Bank of England notes has 
been perfectly maintained since 1844, and the management 
of English banks, whether private or joint-stock, has been 
sound and judicious, the cases of failure among them being 
few and contrasting strongly with the recurrent epidemics 
of insolvency of earlier experience. It must, however, be 
admitted that the variations in the rate of discount charged 
by the bank have been much more numerous and violent 
since 1844 than they were before, and on three occasions -- 
in 1847, 18,57, 1866 — it has been judged necessary to 
authorize a suspension of the Act so far as to allow the 
bank directors the power to strengthen the banking 
department by recourse to the reserves of the issue depart- 
ment. In each case the suspension of the Act arrested and 
allayed the panic prevailing up to the moment of suspension, 
and in 1866 it was not, in fact, found necessary to exercise 
the power to borrow from the issue department which had 
been conceded to the directors. We must proceed to 
inquire whether the Act of 1844 is to be blamed for the 
increase in the number of changes of the rate of discount 
which has since been experienced, and whether this increase 
and the suspension of the Act in time of trial constitute a 
reason for its abrogation or for a modification of its provi- 
sions. 

In the first place, the increased number of changes in the 
rate of discount is more apparent than real. The manage- 
ment of the Bank of England has become responsive to the 
movement in the value of money in the open market in a 
degree unknown before this generation. The rate of dis- 
count outside the bank changed rapidly and often before 
1844, but its fluctuations were to a large extent prevented 
from affecting the Bank of England. Previously to the 
modification of the Usury Laws in 1839, the bank could 
not charge more for loans than 5 per cent., and for .some 
considerable period after the restriction had been removed 
the directors, influenced, in part at least, by their accustomed 
habit on several occasions, permitted the bank to be involved 

^ The provisions regulating the issues of Scotch and Irish banks will 
be found below, p. 332 sqq. 
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in difficulties which might have been averted by their sooner 
raising the rate of discount. Strict limitation in the number 
and class of customers with whom the bank would do 
business, and a refusal to rediscount bills that had been 
already discounted by money-dealers, made it possible to 
keep the bank rate below the rates of the open market 
without exposing the resources of the establishment to an 
exhausting demand. 

Next, it is to be observed that the methods of economizing 
the use of money by the development of banking have been 
extraordinarily multiplied since 1844. The Rank Act, as 
we have shown, in no way operates to dimini.sh the supply 
of money in the country; on the contrary, it tends to 
increcase it, since it forbids any extension of the use of notes 
issued on credit as a substitute for mom*y. The effect of 
the Act has therefore been to neutralize rather than to 
stimulate the process of economy in the use of money to 
which we have called attention. But the transactions of 
bankers — the is.sue of cheques, the negotiation of bills, <fec., 
&c . — have multijilied out of all projiortion to the stock of 
ready money on which they rest, and the mass of transitory 
credits being constantly increasing while the reserves of cash 
suffers little change, there naturally and necessarily follows 
an increased sensibility in the equilibrium of the money 
market, with constant oscillations in the rate of interest. 
But although the increase in the number of changes of 
discount since 1844 has not been os great as may at first 
seem a^iparent, and so far as the increase has been real it 
must be chiefly attributed to the growing disproportion 
between the magnitude of transitory credits at any time 
existing and the reserve of cash kept on hand, yet it may 
be freely admitted that it is not improbable that changes 
have from time to time happened that might not have 
occurred supposing the separation of the banking and issue 
departments had not been established. It is evident that 
if the ca.sh in the tw’o departments had been equally 
aece.ssible to the bank directors, a withdrawal of money 
which is now thrown upon one department would not have 
caused so great a change in the proportion between 
liabilities and reserve as is now exhibited ; and if the 
directors had reason to believe that the withdrawal was no 
more than a temporary efflux to the provinces or elsewhere, 
to be followed by a speedy reflux, they might have been 
bolder in abstaining from raising the rate of discount. But 
this action or rather inaction would have been indulged ju 
at the jirice of a certain risk to the convertibility of the 
note, which is now avoided, and if it should appear in the 
end that the directors had erred in supiiosing the move- 
ment of money to be but temporary, they would see reason 
to regret that they had not been forced to stringent action 
at the beginning of it. The oscillations experienced in the 
rate of di.seount, oscillations which after all indicate nothing 
more than the natural movement in the value of a medium 
which i.s the first to be agitated by changes in value of every 
other commodity, are cheaply purchased as the price of the 
permanent and perfect equality of the bank-note and the 
money it represents. The repeated suspensions of the Act 
of 1844 in time of trial do, pruna facie^ present a much 
.stronger argument for the repeal of the statute. Legi.sla- 
tion which breaks down upon critical occasions discredits 
the Legislature that decreed it ; and it is not to be denied 
that the mere suspension of the Act has more than once 
ojicrated as a charm to allay feelings of panic among 
bankers, money -dealers, and merchants. It must also be 
admitted that Sir Robert Peel, in common with the earlier 
advocates of the policy of the Act, believed that it would 
prevent the recurrence of commercial crises. It is strange 
that such an anticipation should have been entertained. 
Whoever will reflect on the nature of the organization of 
credit in the commercial world, and on the timid and self- 
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protecting instincts of men, especially of capitalists, will be 
forced to confess that the recurrence of crises must be 
accepted as inevitable. The more highly developed is the 
economy of money the greater must be the sum which 
banks and bankers are liable to be called upon to repay 
on demand or at short notice in proportion to the reserves 
of money kept in their coffers ; and the greater also must 
bo the amount of bills falling due daily, and largely met 
as they fall due by tlie proceeds of l)ills drawn daily and 
discounted as drawn. The smoothness of action of the 
commercial machine evidently depends upon the continu- 
ance of that confidence wliich is ordinarily felt by the 
creditor-class in the solvency of debtors, and any access of 
distrust may easily produce consequences culminating in a 
crisis. Bankers wlio are at once debtors and creditors are 
necessarily constrained to protect themselves in such 
periods of defective confidence by declining to meet the 
applications for loans and discounts which are forced uj)on 
them ; and a sliarj) conqietition ensues for the possession of 
the ready money that is available in the market. The 
pressuH' is coneentrated upon the Bank of England, and 
the ])ul)licity of tlu! eondition of that institution, consequent 
ujion tlie weekly issue of its balance-sheet, lots all men 
know the rate of decline of its cash reserve. At such a 
time an accident may cause the spirit of caution to pass 
into aj)prehonsion and ])anic. The fear that the cash 
balances of the banking department may bo exhausted 
incites bankers to hasten to anticij>ate one another in with- 
drawing any reserve they may have kept at the bank, and 
the rate of diminution of tlie cash of tlie department is 
accelerat('d. Jt is obvious that the condition we have 
descrilied is in its origin independent of any ])articular 
regulations adojited with respect to the note-circulation of a 
community ; and it has, in fact, been ex])erienced in Great 
Britain under all varieties of laws, and in the United States, 
in Northern and Southern (tormany, and in the British 
colonies under an ecpially wide dissimilarity of currency- 
regulations. Our liistory previous to 1844 shows that 
such a condition may be aggravated, if not precipitated, 
by an ante.cedent issue of notes increasing the proportion 
between the volume of transitory credits and the cash 
available to meet instantaneous demands ; and as long 
ns the issue of notes was unrestricted, bankers could 
never resist the temptation to make uj), by an increase in 
their issues, any diinirmtioii in their available cash, a cause 
directly provt)cativo of a further diminution by its effect on 
adverse exclianges, and therefore producing a sharper 
reaction when the necessity was at last recognised of recover- 
ing the balance between their cash in hand and their 
liabilities. The Act of 1844 cannot prevent panic, but it 
j)revonts bankers from resorting to causes ’which aggravate 
panics, and it moreover supplies a means of allaying the un- 
reasoning terror in wliich panics culminate. Were it not for 
tlie separation of the issue and the banking departments 
we should be constrained to 'wdtness and tolerate periodical 
suspension of cash payments, as this would be the only 
means left of aiipeasing alarm ; and this desperate expedient 
has been, in fad, employed over and over again, under such 
circumstances, both in England and elscwlicrc. The Act 
of 1844 gives us a less dangerous, though by no means a 
perfectly harmless, jiower. When the minds of creditors 
are unhinged, and all arc competing for money which is not 
in existence in sufficient quantities to satisfy their demands, 
tlie announcement that the Government has authorized the 
bank directors to suspend the action of the Act and to fall 
back on the resources of the issue department operates as 
a charm. The mere announcement is often enough to put 
an end to the panic previously prevailing, the feverish fit 
passes away, and the customary temper of confidence is 
more or loss slowly restored. 


We conclude that the existence of the Act of 1844 is 
justified even when it is suspended, for it provides, in the 
maintenance of the cash reserves of the issue department, a 
stock of money, the unlocking of which furnishes the means 
of arresting panic which would otherwise have to be sought 
in a periodic suspension of cosh payments. It has naturally 
been asked whether the law might not be saved the apparent 
discredit involved in its being set aside by an act of the 
Executive Government, acting on the faith of a subsequent 
indemnity from Parliament, by the embodiment in it of a 
power authorizing its suspension under circumstances that 
provoke its suspension. Mr Lowe, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, introduced into the House of Commons, in 1873, 
a bill having this object. lie proposed that the Bank 
Act might be suspended by order of the Government of 
the day when the minimum rate of discount had reached 
12 per cent., when the exchanges were favourable to 
England, and when the governor and deputy-governor of the 
bank certified that panic had caused a large portion of the 
bank notes nominally in circulation to bo locked up and 
withdrawn from circulation. The authority of Mr 
Gladstone's administration had declined when this bill was 
introduced, and it was not well received. It was con- 
tended that the conditions i>roposed by Mr Lowe had not 
always existed when the Act had been suspended, and they 
would be so rarely satisfied that the power of suspension 
promised by the bill could never bo exercised. It was 
further contended that Mr Lowe’s attempt was necessarily 
impracticable. In seeking to define beforehand the con- 
ditions of suspension of the Bank Act, he tried to define the 
conditions of a panic ; and to attempt to define the con- 
ditions of that wliich is in its essence unreasonable was a 
logical contradiction. A panic has no laws : it has no fixed 
shape. It is precipitated we know not how ; and we are 
in the midst of it before wo are aware. As it is thus 
impossible to prescribe beforehand the conditions of panic, 
it may reasonably be thought that it is better to leave to 
the Government of the day the responsibility of acting when 
a panic has demonstrated its existence. Mr Lowe’s bill, 
assailed from many (juarters, was withdrawn without the 
opinion of rarliament being taken on its merits, and no 
attempt lias been since made to bring the subject before 
the Legislature. 

We have already said that Sir Kobert Peel contemplated 
an ultimate extinction of all note issues save that of the 
Bank of England ; and he jirobably expected that the 
substitution of ]knk of England notes for all others would 
not bo long delayed. The progress actually achieved 
towards this end has been very slow. Out of 204 private 
banks in England and Wales left by the Act of 1844, with 
total jirivileged issues of £5,153,407, no more than 85 
have ceased to issue ; and the amount they issued which is 
now withdrawn was £1,283,041. Of joint-stock banks 18 
have ceased to issue £842,453, out of 72 having privi- 
leged issues of £3,495,446. Only one Scotch bank has 
ceased to issue notes since the Scotch Act of 1845, and no 
alteration whatever has taken place in the fixed issues of 
the Irish banks. It may be added that the provisions of 
the Act of 181 4, relied upon by Sir Kobert Peel for bringing 
about by arrangement a substitution of Bank of England 
notes for those of privileged bankers, have been for many 
years entirely neglected. With these facts before us it is 
not surprising that, in 1865, Mr Gladstone, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under Lord Palmerston, should have 
submitted to the House of Commons a bill dealing with the 
subject. By it, it was proposed that private banks of issue 
in England and Wales should be released from the existing 
restriction that the numbers of partners must not exceed 
six, and that joint-stock banks should be allowed to come 
within the circle of sixty-five miles from London upon their 
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undertaking to pay annually to the Exchequer a duty at 
the rate of 2 per cent, (altered in committee on the bill 
first to 11 and then to 1 per cent.) on their average issues, 
and that hereupon their privileges of issue should be assured 
to them until 1890 (altered in committee to 1875 and 
1880), after which these privileges should cease and 
determine. The bill was purely permissive; but it was 
thought by its author that a large proportion of the English 
banks of issue would place themselves under its operation, 
and further legislation would be practicable with respect to 
the rest. The bill, however, was less and less approved as 
it became better known, and it was ultimately withdrawn. 
From that time no legislation on the subject has been con- 
templated until the session 1875, when the action of the 
Scotch banks in establishing head offices in London was 
followed by an agitation described in the section on 
Scotch banks (p. 332), which has resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a select committee on the law of banking and of 
note issues. 

The Select Committee thus appointed has received a vast 
mass of evidence on the law and practice of banking and 
of the issue of notes, but the session has been allowed 
to close without any attempt being made to report on 
the subject of the committee’s inquiries, and no practical 
action is expected to follow the termination of its labours. 
It must be admitted that the obstacles to legislation, sup- 
posing legislation to be desirable, are considerable. The 
bankers of the kingdom are largely represented on both 
sides of the House of Commons, and they are on the whole 
well contented with the present state of the law, while the 
great body of the public are profoundly ignorant and 
uninterested in it. The inaction to be overcome is so 
great, and the force available is so limited, that nothing 
will be done except under the influence of a commercial 
crisis, when almost anything may be done. The aim of 
economists and statesmen should be to produce a body of 
authority that may command respect even in the midst of 
universal agitation ; and the inquiries of the Select Com- 
mittee to which wo have referred might bo useful for this 
purpose, if they had been pursued with any discrimination. 
As It is, the evidence received by the committee will probably 
servo as a quarry to which wisdom and unwisdom may 
equally resort for facts and arguments. 

At the risk of stating something that may appear too 
obviously true to require statement, we would submit that 
the question, whether bankers should be permitted to issue 
notes, must bo determined upon a balance of opposing con- 
siderations of expediency. Many of the advocates and 
supporters of Sir Robert Peers legislation of 1844 have 
said, apparently with a conviction that they were express- 
ing an axiomatic truth, that the issue of notes was no part 
of the business of a banker. Mr. Gladstone has, within 
the past session, spoken in this sense. The force of 
assertions of this kind cannot bo admitted. There is no 
law of nature limiting the action of a banker within the 
bounds sought to be prescribed ; and if we accept as the 
definition of a banker a person whose business it is to 
borrow and lend money, wo cannot but recognize in the 
issue of transferable notes a most convenient process of 
carrying on this business. A banker who issues notes 
borrows so much from the persons from time to time hold- 
ing them, and this money he has lent to the customers 
indebted to him. The reasons of convenience which 
justify a prohibition of the liberty of issue are, first, that 
experience has shown that this process of borrowing is too 
potent and too easily abused to the precipitation and 
aggravation of commercial crises ; and, secondly, that the 
great and almost insuperable difficulty of refusing to 
receive notes which have obtained general currency makes 
it most desirable that such notes should possess some 
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better guarantee than can be always forthcoming of the 
solvency of private issuers. These are the reasons which 
prevail to uphold Sir Robert Peers legislation, and which 
impel us to consider what means may be discovered of 
perfecting his policy by the unification of issues through- 
out the kingdom. 

We believe the propagation of clear ideas on the subject 
of the note currency, and the acceleration of the time 
when one currency only shall be in circulation, would both 
be greatly facilitated by a mechanical and local separation 
of the issue department from the Rank of England. Much 
confusion of thought still prevails by reason of the fact 
that the Bank of England is used as the agent for manag- 
ing what is now a state issue, resting, so far as it is 
uncovered by specie, upon state security. If the business 
of issuing notes were removed bodily from the Rank of 
England and located in a Government office, and the name 
of the notes at the same time changed, it could not fail to 
be seen that the business left beliind in Threadneedle Street 
differed in no essential particular from that of any other 
banker in Lombard Street, and much of the sujierstitious 
regard of the City for the Rank of England, and trust in 
its assistance in time of trouble, would be rapidly destroyed. 
It would then be understood that the cry for ministerial 
interference at the time of crises and of incipient crises 
was nothing more than a claim for the nation to cover with 
its credit those who had not been prudent enough to main- 
tain adequate reserves for their own defence ; and, as this 
would be understood beforehand, it w'ould induce the con- 
sequence of greater circumspection on the jmrt of dealers in 
money and a less temptation to rely on extraneous aid. 
The purely mechanical act of removing the issue of notes 
from Threadneetlle Street would make the facts of the 
situation plain, and would bring about an alteration of 
conduct among London bankers, so that it should conform 
to the facts thus perceived. It has for some time past been 
clearly perceived that the delicacy of the condition of the 
money market in London has been much exaggerated, 
and the feverish tendency to crises materially excited, 
because the cash reserves kept by the London bankers are 
dispro}>ortionalely small compared with the amount of their 
instantaneous liabilities. Conqietition has, of course, been 
a considerable element in causing this attenuation of cash 
reserves. Each joint-stock bank has struggled after that 
increase of credit which follows an increase of dividends ; 
and the unproductive cash balances on hand have been 
kept dow'ii to the lowest limit. They would, however, 
never have been reduced to such narrow dimensions but for 
the reliance placed on the assistance of the Bank of England 
in the last extremity ; and if it were made plain that the 
Bank of England is itself nothing more than a big joint- 
stock bank, this reliance would disappear. Many schemes, 
equally ingenious and chimerical, have been recently put 
forth for compelling bankers to keep larger reserves of cash 
in proportion to their deposits. The true way to remove 
the danger always threatening us under the system that 
exists is to produce a conviction among bankers that they 
must not exj>ect help elsewhere if they become distressed 
through a default in their own reserves of cash. 

If the separation of the issue dej)artment from the rest 
of the Bank of England was complete 1 by its tiansfer to a 
Government office under the management of State agents, 
the unification of the issues of the kingdom might be 
accomplished by legislation akin to that adopted by the 
United States in relation to the national banks. Each 
bank of issue might be reejuired to withdraw its ow n notes 
and to receive and put out in exchange for them notes 
emanating from the State establishment, but bearing a 
statement on their face of the banks through which they 
were issued. Government securities should be deposited by 
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the issuing banks for the amounts thus put into circulation, 
which must not exceed the amount of their existing 
authorized issues ; and the interest on these securities 
would be paid to the banks, less a lixed charge to defray 
the cost of preparing and issuing the notes delivered to 
them. TJjo notes thus issued would be ])ayable at the 
central State office, and would circulate throughout the 
kingdom ; but as often as they were brought back to the 
central office they would be cleared again by the several 
issuing banks for reissue, unless the latter desired to retire 
from the arrangement, ii* whicli case the issuing bank 
would redeem the notes it issuiul, which would be cancelled, 
and the securities d('j)()sited, or a corresponding part of 
them, would be handed back. Jt would not be improjier 
to force this plan on thtj acceptaiuH* of the privileged banks 
of issue, although we bcheve it would be freely accepted, 
inasmuch as their noU's would at once acquire currency 
throughout the kingdom w'lthout discrimination of locality 
in exchange for tlie deposit of security, and the gain they 
now rtsalizo from the issue of notes would bo left un- 
diminisljod. We must, liowever, repeat the expression of 
the eonvietioii tliat neither this nor any other change of 
tln‘ ]>resent system can bo regard(*d as practicable until the 
impulse of agitating eircuin stances has stirred up Parlia- 
ment to face the question. 

Dijere7i( Sperien of Banin — The Clenring-houne — Autho- 
rization of Banks with Limited Liahihty, 

We have elsewhere hinted at the subdivision of the 
business of banking which has accompanied tlie develoji- 
iiient of comiiieree A banker borrows and lends money, 
but the conditions under which money is borrowed or lent 
may be extremely various, and the different classes of 
bankers are distinguished from one another by differences 
in the rules which they observe in borrowing or lending. 
Bankers may borrow money on call, at deposit, on deben- 
tures, at interest, or without interest, and they may lend 
on ojien credits, by discounting bills, by advances on 
mortgage rei)ayable in instalments or otherwise, itc., &c. 

Banks of Deposit — These banks receive money on 
deposit, that is to say, on conditions that a certain pre- 
scribed notice shall be given of the time of witlidrawal. 
They allow interest, and tliey usually lend a large pro- 
portion of their money on securities which are not at any 
moment imniediately cajiable of being realized. 

Land Mortgaiff Banks may be classed with banks of 
deposit, but tliey are also accustomed to borrow on deben- 
tures repayable at the end of one, tw’o, three, or a larger 
number of years, at rates ol interest varying with the period 
of the debenture These institutions were first started 
for the purpose of granting facilities to the mortgagers of 
land. The money received on debentures was lent out 
again to ])roprietors and purchasers of land, who repaid 
their debts by annual instalments. It was in this w^ay 
that the legislation of Stein w^as facilitated in Germany; 
the peasant being able to obtain at once from the Land 
Mortgage Bank the cajiital necessary to redeem the feudal 
rights of his lord, a debt which lie repaid by a series of 
annual payments often corresponding to wdiat he had pre- 
viously paid as rent, until he became an absolutely unin- 
cumbered owner of the fields he cultivated. 

Credit CompanieSy such as the Cridit Fonder^ the Credit 
Mohilier^ (kc,, <kc , are strictly analogous to land mortgage 
banks, except that they invest their funds in loans on 
the security of general industrial undertakings, to w'hich 
business they have added the function of negotiators of 
direct loans between companies formed for the conduct 
of such undertakings and the capitalist public 

Discount Banks and Discount Agencies borrow money on 


call or deposit, and lend it exclusively in the discount of 
bills and negotiable securities, which they often rediscount 
with capitalists desirous of investing their money in forms 
capable of being speedily realized. 

2'rust Associations borrow money on debentures and in- 
vest it in the loans of foreign states or similar securities, — 
the principle of such an association being that the original 
investor can be secured against the default of any one 
borrower by the receipt of a high average rate of interest 
and the general solvency of the rest. 

Savings-Banks are institutions established for the receipt 
of the smaller savings of the poor. As at present existing 
they are divided into two classes, the Trustees^ Savings- 
banks and the Post Office Savings-banks; but it seems 
jirobablc that some rearrangement of their machinery will 
be made in the next session of IWiament. For further 
jiarticulars see Savings-banks. 

Allusion has already been made {ante^ p. 31 G) to the 
Clearing-house. This institution was established, just a 
century ago, as a jilaee where the clerks of the bankers in 
the City of London could assemble daily to exchange with 
one another the cheques drawn upon and bills payable at 
their respective houses. Before the Clearing-house existed, 
each banker had to send a clerk to the places of business 
of all the other bankers in London to collect the sums 
payable by them in respect of cheques and bills ; and it is 
obvious that much time was consumed by this process, 
which involved also the use of an unnecessary quantity 
of money and corresi)onding risks of safe carriage. In 
1775 the common centre of exchange was agreed upon. 
Its use was confined to the bankers, — at that time and long 
afterwards exclusively jirivate bankers, — doing business 
within the City, and the bankers in the west end of the 
metropolis used some one or otlier of the City banks as their 
agent in clearing, a practice which still continues. When 
the joint-stock banks were first established the jealousy 
of the existing banks was }>owerful enough to exclude them 
altogether from the use ot the (Jleanng-house ; and some 
years elajised before this leeling was removed so as to allow 
them to be admitted. 

At first the Clearing-house was simply a place of meeting, 
but it came to be perceived that the sorting and distribu- 
tion of cheques, bills, tkc., could be more expeditiously 
conducted by the aj)pointment of two or three common 
clerks to Mhom each banker's clerk could give all the 
instruments of exchange he wished to collect, and from 
whom he could receive all those j)ayable at liis own house. 
The payment of the balance settled the transaction, ami 
an analysis of the statistics of the Clearing house by the 
late Mr Babbage (Jovr. Staiut, Soc., March 1856) shows 
that the amount of cash that passed was often less than 
4 per cent, of the total sums cleared. Latterly, however, 
the arrangements of the Clearing house have been further 
perfected, so that neitlicr notes nor coin are now required. 
The Clearing house, as well .is each banker using it, has an 
account at the Bank of England , and the balances due at 
the close of each day’s tran.sactions are settled by transfers 
from one account to another at the bank. 

The use of the Clearing-house was still further extended 
in 1858, so as to include the settlement of exchanges 
between the country b, ankers of England. Before that 
time each country banker receiving cheques on other 
country bankers sent them to those other bankers by post 
(.supposing they were not carrying on business in the same 
place), and requested that the amount should be paid by 
the London agent of the banker on whom the cheques were 
drawn to the London agent of the banker remitting them. 
Cheques were thus collected by correspondence, and each 
remittance involved a separate payment in London. In 
1 858 it was proposed to set up a c '►untry clearing-house in 
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London ; but it was suggested by Sir John Lubbock that 
the existing establishment could accomplish what was 
desired, and this was eventually done. A country Wnker 
now sends cheques on other country banks to his London 
correspondent, who exchanges them at the Clearing-house 
with the correspondents of the bankers on whom they are 
drawn. (Sir John Lubbock, Jour, Statist, Soc,y Sept. 
1865.) It will be easily understood that an extraordinary 
economy in the use of coin has resulted from thcbo 
arrangements ; and in the paper by Sir John Lubbock to 
which we have referred, he gives statistics showing that 
out of the sum of a million paid into the bank in which 
he is a partner, only £21,500 consists of bank-notes and 
£6210 of coin. An ordinary weekly clearing varies from 
100 to 130 millions; in 1868 the weekly average was, 
however, no more than £65,397,075, from which it rose 
continuously to an average of £116,254,717 in 1873. 
There was a little falling olf in 1874, which is now being 
recovered. 

Up to the year 1858 banking companies could not be 
constituted with limited liability of partners excei>t by way 
of privilege under special Acts of l*arliament, lioyal 
(yharters, or Letters Patent; and although the Jlank of 
England, and the three ohlest established banka in Scotland, 
were thus favoured without any consequent deterioration in 
the character of their management, abundant arguments 
wore adduced in dej^recation of a general law on the subject. 
In 1858, however, an Act was passed authorizing the 
formation and registration of banking companies with limited 
liability, and also enabling existing unlimited companies to 
register as associations with a limited liability of partners, 
subject to a jiroviso that, if the bank was a bank of issue, 
the liability of its partners should remain unlimited in 
respect of such issue. Several banks have been established 
and registered under this law, and no evil results have been 
observed to follow. 

Vresmt Management of tlie Hank of England, 

When the charter was renewed in 1833, the notes of tho 
Bank of England were made legal tender everywhere in 
England except at the bank. Of the wisdom of this 
regulation no doubt can be entertained. Bank-notes are 
necessarily always equivalent to bullion ; and by making 
them substitutes for coin at country banks, the demand b>r 
the latter during j)eriods of alarm or runs is materially 
diminished, and the stability of the bank and of the 
pecuniary system of the country proportionally increased. 

Since 1826 the bank has established branches in some 
of tho great commercial towns. The mode and terms of 
conducting business at these have been described as fol- 
lows : — 

“The branch bank at Swansea [and the same is true of those 
established in other pl'icosl is to bo a sociiro plaeo of doposii for per- 
sons having occasion to make uso of a bank for that purpose ; sulIi 
persons are said to liavo drawing accounts: to faciliato to the mer- 
cantile and trading classes the obtaining discounts of good and 
unexceptionable bills, founded upon real transactions, two approved 
names ueing re(]uired upon every bill or note discounted ; those are 
called discount accovnt'i, Tho apirlications of parties who desire to 
open discount accounts at tho branch are forwarded to the ]»arent 
establishment lor approval, and an answer is generally received in 
about ten days. When approved, good bills may Ire discounted at 
the branch without reference to London. Bills payable at Swansea, 
London, or any other plaeo where a branch is establislied, are dis- 
counted under this regulation. The dividends on any of the publie 
funds, which are payable at the Bank of England, may be received 
at the branch by persons who have opened * drawing accounts. ' 
after signing irowers of attorney for that purpose, which the branch 
will procure rrom London. No charge is made in this ease, exee]rt 
the expense of tho power of attorney and tho postages incurred in 
transmitting it. Purchnses and sales of every description of Govern- 
ment securities are eflectod by the branch at a charge corresponding 
to that made by the local bankers where the branch is situated. A 
commission, in(*lnding brokerage in London, and all expnses of 
postage, is charged on paying at the Bank of England bills accepted 
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by ^rsons having drawing accounts at Swansea, such bills to be 
advised by the branch ; also for panting letters of credit on Loudon, 
or on the other brandies. The branch grants bills on London, pay- 
able at seven days' date, without acceptance, for sums of £10 and 
upwards. Persons having drawing accounts at Swansea may order 
money to be paid at the bank in London to their credit at Sx/ansea, 
and vice versa, at a charge of 6d. in lieu of postage. The branch 
may be called upon to change any notes issued ami dated at Swan- 
sea ; but they do not change tho notes of the bank in London, nor 
reeoive them in payment, unless as a matter of courtesy where tho 
parties are known. Bank i)Ost bills, which arc accejded and clue, 
arc received at the branch from parties having diawing accounts, 
and taken to account without any charge for postage ; but unac- 
ce])ted bank post bills, which must bo sent to London, are subject 
to the charge of postage, and taken to account when dno. No 
interest is allowed on deposits. No advance is made by the branch 
upon any description of landed or other ])roj)erty, nor is any account 
allowed to bo overdrawn. Tlie notes are the same as those issued 
by the parent establishment, except being dated Swansea, and made 
jiayablo thc‘ro and in London. No note issued exceeds tho sum of 
£500, and none are for a leas amount than £5." 

The Bank of England transacts tho whole business of 
(rovernment. “She acts not only,” says Adam Smith, 
“ os an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. She 
receives and [lays the greater part of the annuities which 
are duo to the creditors of the public ; she circulates 
Exchequer bills ; and she advances to tho Government the 
annual amount of the land and malt taxes, which are 
frequently not paid till some years thereafter.” 

The Bank of England rarely discounts bills that have 
more than two, or at most three montlis to run, and it were 
well were this rule generally observed by other establi^h- 
ments. The discounting of bills at long dates is a powerful 
stimulus to unsafe speculation. Wlien individuals obtain 
loans which they are not to be called n[)on to pay for six, 
twelve, or, perhaps, eighteen montlis, they are tempted to 
adventure in speculations which are not cxpect(‘fl to bo 
wound up till some proportionally distant jicriod ; and as 
these not unfrequontly fail, the conse<|uenee is that, when 
the bills become due, there is commonly little or no provi- 
sion made for their payment. In such cases the discounters, 
to avert an imminent loss, sometimes consent to renew 
the hills. But, while a proceeding of this sort is rarely 
productive of ultimate advantage to either party, the fact 
of its having taken place makes other adventurers reckon 
that, in the event of their speculations proving to be less 
successful than they anticipated, their bills will be treated in 
the same manner, and thus aggravates and extends tho evil. 

In other respects, too, tho discount of bills at long dates, 
or their renewal, or the making of permanent loans, is 
altogether inconsistent wdth sound banking principles, for 
it prevents the bankers from having that command over 
their resources which is advantageous at all times, and 
indispensable in periods of difficulty or distress. 

In the discounting of bills, a great deal of stress is 
nsnally laid, or protended to be laid, on the distinction 
between those that arise out of real transactions and those 
that are fictitious or that are intended for accommodation 
purposes. The former are said to be legitimate, while the 
latter are stigmatized as illegitimate, liut Mr Thornton ^ 
has shown that the dilTeronce is neither so well marked 
nor so wide as many suppose. A notion seems to bo 
generally entertained that all real bills are draw n against 
produce of one sort or other, which (or its value) is su])poscd 
to form a fund for their payment. Such, however, is not 
always, nor even most commonly, the case. A, for cxain])le, 
sells to B certain produce, for which he draw’s a bill at 
sixty days^ date. But prices are rising, trade is brisk, or a 
spirit of sj)eculation is afloat, and, in a week or tw’o (some- 
times much less), B sells the produce at an advance to C, 
who thereafter sells it to D, and so on. Hence it may, and, 
in fact, frequently does happen, that bills amounting to 

^ On the Paper Credit of Groat Britain, oap. 2. 

in. — 42 
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four, five, or even ten times the value of a quantity of 
merchandise, have grown out of its successive sales, before 
the first bill of the series has become due. And not only 
this, but bills are themselves very frequently rediscounted; 
and in this case the credit of the last endorser is generally 
the only thing looked to ; and there is not, })erhap8, one 
case in ton in which any in(|uiries are made in regard to 
the origin and history of the bills, though they are often 
of the most (questionable descriptioii. 

On the whole, therefore, it would seem that the real or 
presumed solvency of the part ies signing a bill, and resqion- 
sible for its payment, is the only sale criterion by which to 
judge whether it should or sliould not be discounted. But 
tlie fact of a mcrcliant or otlier trader ollcring accommoda- 
tion bills for discount ouglit urKjucstionably to excite a 
Busqiicion that he is trading licyond his capital. Inquiries 
of the most searcliing descrijition should forthwith be 
instituted ; and unless satislactory exjdanations are given, 
his paper sliould be rejected. On the same principle, the 
offering of bills for rediscount ought to awaken suspicions 
of the i)ankers and others wdio r(*soi*t to so questionable a 
mo(h% of carrying on Imsiness. But, exceqit in so far as a 
feeling of distrust may be thus very jiroperly excited, 
there does not nppc’ar to be anytliiiig in an accommodation 
bill per sr to hinder it from coining within the pale of 
negotiability. It is a mode of obtaining a loan from a 
bank ; and when the character of the bill is known to tho 
banker, or is ojienly de(‘larcd, it does not appear to be an 
objectionable mode. 

Besides bills avowedly intended for accommodation pur- 
poses, another and a dillerent variety of such bills is drawn 
by jiarties at a distance from each other, often men of straw", 
and made to apjiear as if they were bottomed on real trans- 
actions. Bills of this sort are, it is greatly to be regretted, 
always current, and often to a largo extent. Of course 
no person of resjiectability can be knowingly connected with 
such bills, which are almost always jmt in motion either to 
bolster up some banknqd concern, or to cheat and defraud 
the public, lint desquto the mischief of which they are 
productive, it ai)j)ears to be pretty generally supjiosed that 
the currency of these bills is an evil wdiicli cannot be pre- 
vented. There can, however, bo no real doubt that it may, 
at all events, be very greatly diminished ; and this desir- 
abh? result would be eficcted wore it enacted tliat all bills 
shall lieiiceforth bear upon their face what they really are; 
that those that are intemh'd for accommodation jmrposes 
sluill have at their head tlie words ^^Accommodation hill 
and that those only shall bear to bo for “value received” 
that have grown out of transfers of proj)crty. An 

enactment of this sort could not ]>e felt as a grievance by 
any one unless lu‘ had a fraudulent q)urq)Ose iu view. And 
were tiie im])ressing of a false character on a bill made a 
criminal offence, punishable by several years’ imprison- 
ment, there is every ])rol)ability that a formidable check 
would bo given to tlie issue of a]mrious bills, and to tho 
manifold abuses to w'hich the practice gives rise. 

Bill-discounters who have got fictitious paqier on their 
liands and attemjit to get rid of it by concealing its char- 
acter or representing it in a favourable light make them- 
selves parties to the fraud. Such conduct is so very 
flagitious, that when it can he fairly brouglit home to the 
])arties it should subject them to the severest penalties. 

The rates of discount charged by the bank, since its 
establishment in 1G94 down to 1845, were as follows: — 

Per cent. 

From Aug. 8, 1694 to Aug. 30, 1094 on Foreign bills 6 

Aug. 80, 1694 .bill. 10, 1093 Foreign bills 4J 

Oct. 24, 1694 Jan. 10, 1095 Inland bills .... 6 

Jan. 16, 1696 May 19, 1695 Foreign bills 6 

Do. to customers of the bank 3 

Jam 16, 1695 July 26, 1716 on Inland hills ... 4| 


Per eent» 


From May 19, 1695 to Feb. 28, 1704 on Foreign bills 4 

1)0. on Foreign bills notpayablo at the bank 5 

Feb. 28, 1704 to Juno 22, 1710 on Foreign bills 5 

June 22, 1710 July 26, 1716 For. £ Inland do. 4 

July 26,1716 April 30, 1719 Bills and notes... 6 

April 80, 1719 Oct. 27, 1720 Bills 5 

Oct. 27, 1720 Aug. 23, 1722 Bills 4 

Aug. 23, 1722 Oct. 18, 1742 Inland bills 6 

Do. do. Foreign bills 4 

Oct. 18, 1742 Dec. 12, 1744 Foreign bills 5 

Dec. 12, 1744 May 1, 1746 do. (15 d. to run) 4 

Do. do. Inland bills 5 

May 1, 1746 April 5, 1773 Foreign bills 5 

May 1, 1746 Juno 20, 1822 Bills and notes 

(95 days to run) 4 

Juno 20, 1822 Doc. 13, 1825 do. 5 

Dec. 1.3, 1825 July 6, 1827 do. 6 

July 5, 1827 July 21, 1836 do. 4 

July 21, 18.36 Sept. 1, 1836 do. 4i 

Sept. 1, 1836 July 15, 1838 do. 6 

Fob. 13, 1838 May 16, 1839 do. 4 

May 16, 1839 Juno 20, 1839 do. 5 

June 20, 1839 Aug. 1, 1839 do. 5i 

Aug. 1, 1839 Jan. 23, 1840 do. 6 

.Tan. 23, 1840 Oct. 15, 1840 65 day bills 6 

Oct. 15, 1840 June 3, 1841 95 day bills 6 

June 3, 1811 April 7, 1842 do. 5 

April 7, 1842 Sept. 5, 1844 do. 4 

Sei»t. 5, 1844 Mar. 13, 1845 Bills 2J 

Do. do. Notes 3 


Since 1845 tho changes of interest Lave been, for reasons 
already given, much more numerous. We give tho num- 
ber of changes in each year — 


In 1845, 2 changes. 

1846, 1 

1847, 10^ 

1848, 3 

1849, 1 

1850, 1 

1851, 0 

1852, 2 

1853, 6 

1854, 2 


In 1855, 7 ehanges. 
18.56, 8 ,, 

1857, 9^ „ 

1858, 6 „ 

1859, 5 ,, 

1800, 9 „ 

1801, 13» „ 

1862, 5 „ 

1803, 12 ,, 

1801, H-* „ 


In 1805, 14 changes. 
1800, 14® „ 

1807, 3 ,, 

1808, 2 „ 

1869, 7 „ 

1870, 9 „ 

1871, 10 „ 

1872, 13 
1873, 24« „ 

1874,11 „ 


Tho dividends on bank stock, from the establishment of 
tho company to the present time, have been as follows : — 



Dividend. 

Years. 

Dividend. 

1094, 

8 per cent. 

1823, 

8 i»cr cent. 

1697, 

I Varied from 9 to 

1839, 

7 

f 9 

1708, 

1852, 

74 

ff 

1729 

/ 5J per cent. 

1853, 

1856, 

8 

9 9 

1730, 

0 1 , 

94 

99 

1730, 

H 

18:»9, 

84 

9 9 

1721, 


1803, 

8f 

99 

1728, 


1864, 

n 

99 

17*17, 

5 ,, 

1865, 

HI 

99 

1768, 

44 

1866, 

lOi 

99 

1704, 

1707, 

5 ,, 

1867, 

10 

99 

54 

1868, 

1869, 

8 

99 

1781, 

6 

8| 

9^ 

1788, 

7 

1872, 

94 

9 9 

1807, 

10 „ 

1873, 

10 

99 


Tho Bank of England does not allow, either at the head 


' Kising irom 4 per cent on 3d AjJiil to 8 per cent on 20th Nov., 
declining again to 5 per cent, by 24th Dec., and to 3 iu 1848. 

With the ext^eption of one week the rate was high, varying from 
4 to 5J from Sept. 1853 to May 1856, from which date it rose to an 
average of 6 per cent, until Oct. 1867, when it rapidly mounted to 10 
per cent, in Dec. 1867, and thence declined to 4 in Feb. 1868. 

® 7 was the average rate in the spring, and 6 the average in the 
summer of 1861. 

* At tho end of 1868 the rate rose to 7 and 8 per cent., and it 
oscillated about these figures throughout 1864, twice falling to 6, and 
twice rising to 9 per cent. 

® The average rate in 1 865 was 4, but at the close of the year it 
rose to 6 and 7 ; and iu 1866 it mounted until it reached 10 per cent, 
on the 15th August, from which it fell to 8} before the end of the 


year. 

® The crisis in America (see Banking in the United States, p. 841) 
was followed by a rapid rise from 8 per cent, on the 20th August to 9 
per cent, on the 5th Nov., from which the rate receded to 4} before 
the end of the year. 
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office in London, or at its branches, any interest on de- 
posits, and many plausible reasons have been advanced in 
defence of this rule. They are well stated in the following 
extranet from the evidence of Mr Weguelin, formerly governor 
of the bank, before the Committee of 1857 : — 

“ We,” said he, “at the Bank of England, have always considered 
that the proper functions of a banker were to keep the spare cash of 
his customer, such cash as his customer required for his daily ex- 
penditure, for the sudden demands of his business, and any acci- 
dental accumulation which might hapjien before the customer had 
occasion to invest it. That is contiasted with the system pursued 
by the joint-stock banks. The joint-stock bank invites a largo 
deposit by olfeiing a certain rate ol interest for the deposit ; in point 
of tact, the joint-stock bank becomes the investor of the money in- 
stead of the customer. The customer of a joint-stock bank docs not 
himself invest his own money, but he employs the joint-stork hank 
to do it, taking the guarantee of the joint -stork hank, and taking, 
possibly, a lower rate of interest. Now, that system, if aj)f)liod to 
the Bank of England, would bo, I think, very prejudicial to the 
public interests. It would, in tlie llrst place, force upon the Hank 
of England to invest its reserves much more closely than it does 
now. If it had to pay interest u])on its deposits, it could only do 
30 by investing them in some securities that would }>ay a highei lato 
of interest tlian that which it pays. Its deposits also are of that 
particular character which would render it still moie inexpedient 
that they should be closely invested. 'I'liey consist, in the first 
place, of Government deposits, which rise from a low rate at one 
period of a quarter up to five or six millions liigher at another period 
of a quarter, and again collapse to a very low late at another period. 
Again, tlie private deposits consist, to a lertaiii extent, of the 
deposits of the bankers and the joint-stock hanks of London. Thoso 
deposits are the amounts wdiich those bankers require to work their 
own business. Consequently, they are not deposits which should be 
very closely invested by the Hank of England. In times when 
there is a great accumulation of deposits in the Hank of England, it 
is because the public arc not able at tlioso times to find investments 
to their mind to employ those deposits ; and consequently, it is not 
at all likely that the Hank of England, if that is the case with the 
])ublie generally, will be able to find investments which the public 
themsorvea have not been able to do. All these reasons combined 
would lead me to tliirik, that to force a system upon the Hank of 
England by wdiicli it should be obliged to employ its deposits very 
closely- - much more closely tlian it does at present — would be not 
only prejudicial and unsafe as regards the Hank of England, but 
would bo prejudicial to the public interest.” — Quest. 159. 

It is, however, obvious that this reasoning is quite incon- 
clusive. Mr Weguelin shows clearly enough that the 
directors of the bank would be bound to exorcise great 
caution in the choice and extent of their investments, but 
he says nothing to exjilaiii why they should not, as the 
managers of a joint-stock company, use every means of 
profitably extending their business, and it is incontestable 
that if the bank directors offered to receive deposits at 
interest, the reputation of the bank would enable them to 
defy the competition of the other joint-stock banks. Tlie 
truth is, that the non-allowance of interest is a tradition, of 
no authority in itself, and operating injuriously in keeiiiiig 
up the delusion that the banking department of the Bank 
of England is an institution differing essentially in the 
character of its business from other banks. 

Previously to 1786 the bank received an allowance for 
paying the dividends, superintending the transfer of the 
stock, &c., of the national debt, at the rate of ^562, 10s. a 
million on its amount. In 1786 this allowance was reduced 
to X450 a million, the bank being, at the same time, 
entitled to a considerable allowance for its trouble in 
receiving contributions on loans, lotteries, <kc. This, 
though long regarded as a very improvident arrangement 
on the part of the jmblic, was acquiesced in till 1808, when 
the allowance on account of management was reduced to 
£340 per million on £600,000,000 of the public debt, and 
to £300 per million on all that it exceeded that sum, 
exclusive of some separate allowances for annuities, «kc. 
The impression, however, was still entertained that the 
allowances for management should be further reduced, and 
this has been effected in the interim. 

Exclusive of its functions as public banker and manager 
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of the public debt, the Bank of England is connected with 
Government through the circulation. We have seen that 
it is entitled to issue the sum of £15,000,000 upon secu- 
rities, that is, on the credit of the funds lent to Govern- 
ment. But for these the bank receives about 3 per cent 
interest, and such being the case, the public is clearly 
entitled to a portion, if not to the w^hole amount of the 
profits realised by the bank on the issue of these 
£15,000,000. It is difficult to say how much this ought 
to bo. The issue dejiartment of the bank seldom re- 
issues notes, but for the most part destroys them as soon 
as they are returned to it. This practice is said to bo 
necessary to enable the bank to obviate fraud, by keeping 
a proper account of the numbers of the notes afioat. An 
opinion is, however, pretty generally entertained that this 
might be effected by a less expensive process than that 
which is resorted to. And certainly, it seems to bo a 
very w^asteful proceeding, tliat a quantity of newly 
manufactured notes issued by the bank in the forenoon, and 
returned to her in the afternoon, should not bo re-issued, 
but consigned to the flames. The Scotch banks are justly 
censurable for keeping their notes too long afloat, but this 
is running with a vengeance into the opposite extreme. 

In 1861 a fresh arrangement wasmade between the Govern- 
ment and the bank, to endure for 25 years. Under 
this agreement the bank receives £300 jicr million on 
£600,000,000, and £150 per million on the amount of 
debt above that sum ; but from these allowances ai o 
deducted £60,000 for exemption from stamp duties and 
the whole allowance out of jirofit of issue, making together 
nearly £200,000. 

It should be observed that the responsibility and expense 
incurred by the bank, in managing the imblic debt, are 
very great. The temptation to the commission of fraud, in 
traiifeferring stock from one individual to another, and in 
the payment of the dividends, is well knowui ; and notwith- 
standing the skilfully devised system of checks adopted by 
the bank for jirevcntiiig this, it has frequently sustained 
very groat losses by forgery and otherwise. In 1803 the 
bank lost, through a fraud committed by one of the 
priiicijial cashiers, Mr Astlett, no less than £340,000 ; and 
the forgeries of Fauntleroy, the banker, cost it a still 
larger sum. At an average of the ten years ending with 
1831, the bank lost, through forgeries on the public funds, 
£40,201 a year . — {Reptyrton Rank Ckarter, Aipen, p. 165.) 

Besides the transactions alluded to, the bank entered, 
on the 20th of March 1823, into an engagement with 
Ooveriiment with respect to the [uiblic pensions and 
annuities, or, as they have been more commonly termed, 
the dead weight. At the end of the war, the naval and 
military pensions, superannuated allowances, Ax., amounted 
to above £5,000,000 a year. They would, of course, have 
been gradually lessened, and ultimately extinguished, by 
the death of the parties ; but it was resolved in 1822 to 
attempt to spread the burden equally over the whole 
period of forty-five years, during which it was calculated 
the annuities would continue to decrease. To effect this 
purpose, it was supposed that, U}ion Government offering 
to pay £2,800,000 a year for forty-five years, capitalists 
would be found who would undertake to pay the entire 
annuities, according to a graduated scale previously deter- 
mined upon, making the first year a payment of £4,900,000, 
and gradually decreasing the payments until the forty-fifth 
and last year, when they were to amount to only £300,000. 
This supposition was not, however, realized. No capitalists 
were found willing to enter into such distant engagements. 
But in 1823, the bank agreed, on condition of receiving an 
annuity of £585,740 for /orify-/owr years, commencing on 
the 5th of April 1823, to pay, on account of the pensions, 
Ac., at different specified periods, between the years 1823 
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and 1828, both inclusive, the sum of £13,089,419. — 
(4 Geo. IV. c. 22.) This annuity has, in due course of 
time, expired. 

Formerly the business transacted at the bank was so 
much encumbered with forms and conditions, that the 
generality of merchants and ordinary people rarely thought 
of employing it to keep their money or make their pay- 
ments. But in this respect an entire change has been 
effected. Cheques, the minimum amount of which wa.s 
formerly £10, may now bo drawn of any amount, great or 
small ; and all sorts of banking business is conducted with 
facility and despatch, and, it may bo added, with perfect 
security. 

The bank opens banking accounts, or, as they are called, 
** drawing accounts,” for the safe custody, and the receipt 
and paynnuit of cash, not only with merchants and traders, 
but with all j»ersons who clioose to kcc]) their money at a 
bankers and to draw che(|ucs against it. The bank also 
takes charge of its customers’ bills of exchange. Exchequer 
l)ills, and otlicr securiti(‘.s, and does all that is needful 
<dth(*r in the collection of bills of exchange, the exchange 
of ExcJjcqiKT bills, the receipt of dividends, and so forth, 
free of any charge. I'lato-clicsts, and deed and security 
boxes, may bo dei)ositcd free of expense, by customers, for 
safe custody. The bank looks to the average balance of 
cash on each account to compensate for the trouble and 
expense of keeping it, and in this respect tlie requirements 
r)f the bank are ('crtainly not greater than those of ordinary 
bankers. Ko particular sum is required to bo lodged on 
opening an ac(!ount; it is only necessary that the party 
should be known as respectable, and in a condition to 
require a banking account. But the bank receives and 
lioids sums of money for safe custody for jiarties who have 
no current accounts. 

The following are the regulations under which accounts 
are conducted : — 

1. All letters shotild he addressod to the chief cashier. 

2, It is ddhirable that drafts bhoidil ho drawn upon cheques fiir- 
idshod l»y the hank. 

JJ. Cln-ques uj)on city bankers, eastward of King Street, Cheai)- 
side, — 

Paid in by 12 o’eloek may ho drawn f<jr after 1. 

Du. 2 o’clock ,, ,, after 3. 

A. Clieqncs paid in after 2, and before 3 o’clock, and chenues upon 
all other London hankers j)aid in before 12 o’clock, may be drawn 
lor on the folhiwing morning. 

tt. Clioipios paid 111 after 3 o’clock arc sent out at 9 the following 
morning, and may la* drawn for as soon as received. 

0. Dividend warrants aro received at the drawing office until 4 
o’clock in tile afteniooii for all ]icrs<iiis having accounts at the hank. 

7. It is reejuested tliat notice ho given at the drawing office of 
bills aecepted payable at tlio hank, with the date of their maturity. 

H. Persons keeping u dianing account with the hank (although 
not having a discount account) may tender bills for discount 
through the diawing office. Application for discounts or for 
advances on stock, Exchequer fiills, &c., must be made before 2 
o’clock. 

9. Bills of exchange and notes not iiaid when duo, will f>o noted. 

10. The hank will make jnii chases or sales of British or foreign 
securities U}>on an oixhu- iu wiitiiig addressed to the chief cashier ; 
and dividends on stock may he received under powers of attorney 
granted to the cashiers ol the hank. 

11. Exchequer hiila, bonds, railway dehenturos, or any otlier 
securities may he deposited, and the interest, wlien jiayahlo, will bo 
received and placed to account. 

1 2. Credits paid in to ai'couut are received without the liank-hook, 
nud are afterwards entered tlieiciii without the party claiming 
them. 

13. Notes of country flankers, payable in London, are sent out 

the same day for payment if paid in before 3 o’clock. | 

14. Tlie pa.ss-hooks should he left at the drawing oPice, at least 
once a month, to be written uj). 

15. Where post-lulls aro required, ora paynnmt is to he made to 
any office of the bank by cheque on the Bank of England, the cheque 
must be presented at tlie office upon w'hich it is drawn, and ex- 
changed ror an order on the post-bill office, or on the office at which 
the payment is to bo made. 
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16. Cash-boxes taken in, contents unknown, for such parties as 
keep accounts at the bank. 

1/. A jierson having a drawing account may have a discount 
account ; but no person can have the latter without at the same 
time having tlie former. When a discount account is opened, the 
signatures of the parties are entered in a book kept for that purpose, 
and powers of attorney are granted emjiowering the persons named 
in them to act for their principals. Bills of exchange having more 
than 96 days to run aro not eligible for discount. 

iV; A— All changes in the residence of i>er8ons keeping cash at the 
bank ora requested to bo made known at the drawing office ; and it 
is iiartioulary reri nested that no gratuities bo offered to the clerks 
of the banking offices, such gratuities being strictly forbidden. 

Scotch Banks* 

The Act of 1708, preventing more than six individuals 
from entering into a partnership for carrying on the busi- 
ness of banking, did not extend to Scotland. In conse- 
quence of this exemption, several banking companies, 
with numerous bodies of partners, have existed, for a 
lengthened period, in that part of the empire. 

The Bank of Scotland w^as projected by Mr John Holland, 
merchant, of London, and was established by Act of the 
Scotch Parliament (Will. TIL, Pari. 1, § 5) in 1695, by the 
name of the Governor and Comiiariy of the Bank of Scot- 
land. Its original capital was £1,200,000 Scotch, or 
£100,000 sterling, distributed in shares of £1000 Scotch, 
or £83, 6s. 8d. sterling, each. The Act exempted the 
cajiital of the bank from all public burdens, and gave it the 
exclusive privilege of banking in Scotland for twenty-one 
years. The objects for which the bank was instituted, and 
its mode of management, were intended to be, and have 
been, in most resjiccts, similar to those of the Bank of 
England. The revsponsibility of the shareholders is limited 
to the amount of their shares. The ca])ital of the bank 
was increased to .£200,000 in 1774, and was enlarged by 
subsequent Acts of Parliament, the last of which (44 Qeo. 
III. c. 23) was passed in 1804, to £1,500,000, its present 
amount. ^ Of this sum .£1,000,000 has been jiaid up. The 
last-mentioned Act directed that all sums relating to the 
affairs of the bank should henceforth be rated in sterling 
money ; that the former mode of dividing bank stock by 
shares should bo discontinued ; and that, for the future, it 
should be transferable in sums or parcels of any amount. 
On the union of the two kingdoms in 1707, the Bank of 
Scotland undertook the reeoinage, and effected the exchange 
of the currency in Scotland. It was also the organ of 
Government in the issue of the new silver coinage in 1817. 

The Bank of Scotland is the only Scotch bank consti- 
tuted by Act of Parliament. It began to establish branches 
in 1696, and issued notes for one pound as early as 1704. 
The bank also began, at a very early period, to receive 
deposits on interest, and to grant credit on cash accounts, 
a minute of the directors with resjicct to the mode of 
keeping the latter being dated as far back as 1729. It is, 
therefore, entitled to the credit of having introduced and 
set on foot the distinctive principles of the Scotch banking 
system, which, whatever may be its defects, is perhaps 
superior to most other systems hitherto established. Gene- 
rally speaking, the Bank of Scotland has been cautiously 
and skilfully conducted ; and there can be no doubt that 
it has been productive, both directly and as an example to 
other banking establishments, of much public utility and 
advantage. 

It may be worth mentioning, that the Act of Will. III. 
establishing the Bank of Scotland, declared that all 
foreigners who became partners in the bank should by 
doing so become, to all intents and purposes, naturalised 
Scotchmen. After being for a long time forgotten, this 

^ Although the capital of the Bank of Scotland remains, as stated 
in the text, a power, as yet unused, was conferred on the bank by 
private Act passed in 1873 to raise its oapital to £3,000,000. 
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clause was taken advantage of in 1818, when several aliens 
acquired property in the bank in order to secure the benefit 
of naturalization. But after being suspended, the privilege 
was finally cancelled in 1822. 

We subjoin an official abstract of the constitution and 
objects of the Bank of Scotland, printed in 1857 for the 
use of the proprietors ; — the terms and model of transact- 
ing business are, of course, sometimes altered, according 
* to circumstances : — 

1. The Bank of Scotland is a public national cptablishmcnt, 
erected and regulated by the Legi^ature alone, and exj)resaly as a 
public bank in this kingdom, — for the benefit of the nation, and for 
the advaiicomeiit of agriculture, conimorce, and manufactures, and 
for other objects of public ])oliey.- (Will. Varl. 1, § 5 ; 14 (roo. III. 
c. 32 ; 24 Goo. III. c. 8 ; 32 Geo. III. c. 25 ; 34 Geo. 111. c. 19 ; 
44 Geo. III. c. 23.) 

2. The statutory capital is at ))rescnt £1,500,000 sterling. It is 
rai.scd by voluntary subscription, and has betm subscribed for. 
£1,000,000 has boon called for, and paid in. — (44 Geo. III. c. 
23.) 

3. Subscribers, if not under obligations to the bank, may, p.t 
pleasure, transfer their right. If under obligation to the bank, the 
obligation must bo previously liquidated ; or the procec'ds of the 
sale, at a price to the satislactioii of the directors, must be apjdied 
towards such liquidation. Transfers are made by a short assign- 
nient and acceptance thereof, both in a register ajq»ointed for that 
purpose. The expense, besides the Government stamp, is 11s. — 
(Will. Tarl. 1, § 5.) 

4. Bank of Scotland stock may be acquired, in any portions, by 
any person, community, or other lawful party whatsoever, without 
selection, exclusion, or liinitation of numbers. — (Will. l*arl. 1, § 5 ; 
44 Geo. 111. c. 23.) 

6. Bank of Scotland stock may be conveyed by will, and, if 
specially mentioned, without expense of confirmation. It cannot bo 
arrestetf ; the holder’s right may bo adjudged. Dividends may bo 
arrested. — (\VT11. l*arl. 1, § 5.) 

6. The Bank of Scotland is a public corporation by Act of l*arlia- 
ment. The bank’s transactions are distinct from those of the 
stockholders ; and theirs from those of the bank. — (Will. Bari. 1, 
§5.) 

7. The establishment is expressly debarred from any other busi- 
ness than that of banking. — (Will. I’arl. 1, § 5.) 

8. The management is vested, by statute, in a governor, deputy- 
governor, twelve ordinary, and twelve extraordinary directors. They 
are chosen annunlly, on the last Tuesday of March, by the stock- 
holders having £250 of stock or upwards. Those above £250 have 
a vote for every £250, to £5000, or 20 votes. No person can have 
more than 20 votes. The governor must hold, at least, £2000 of 
stock ; the deputy-governor £1500 ; and each director £750 [now* 
£1000]. They swear to be equal to all j)er.sons, and cannot hold 
any inferior ollico in the bank.- -(Will. rarl. 1, § 5 ; 14 Geo. 111. 
c. 32 ; 44 Goo. III. c. 23.) 

9. The executive part is conducted by a treasurer, secretary, and 
other public ofheers, all sworn. All tne oHicers of the Bank of 
Scotland find duo security. — (Will. Pari. 1, § 5.) 

10. The board of directors sits, for the general administration of 
the bank, at the bank’s public head office in Edinburgh. The local 
business of that district is also conducted at that office. For the 
local business in the other parts of the kingdom, the bank has its 
regular public offices in the jirincipal towns. At each of these offices 
there is the bank agent or cashier, who gives due security, and con- 
ducts the bank’s business for that district in the manner after- 
mentioned. — (Will. Pari. 1, §5.) 

11. The bank takes in money at all its public offices, on deposit 
receipts or on current deposit accounts. At t he head office drafts on 
the branches, and at the branches drafts on tlio other branches and 
on the head office, are granted. Both at the head office and branches 
drafts arc grant(‘d on the. London, Dublin, and English and Iiish 
provincial corrosjiondents of the bank. All rccoij)ts and drafts are 
on the bank’s engraved forms, and bear to be granted “ For the 
Bank of Scotland,” or “ for the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of Scotland.” At the head office official documents are signed by 
the treasurer, and at tlie branches by the agents, and all are counter- 
signed. 

Ecmittances can bo made to the principal colonial and continen- 
tal towns ; and bills, payable in the colonies, and in foreign coun- 
tries, can be negotiated through the bank. — {Resolution of Courts 
1793, as since modified.) 

N.B . — The bank has always allowed interest ondeposits, at a rate 
varying according to circumstances. 

12. Bills on London, Edinburgh, or any town in the United 
Kingdom, are discounted at all the bank’^s public offices. The 
bank’s agents judge, in ordinary cases, of the bills presented, so that 
parties meet with no delay. The bank does not re-issue the bills 


which it has discounted. of Courts 23d Feb. 1789, and 
subsequent modiJicatio7is.) 

13. Government stock and other public funds may be purchased 
or sold, and dividends thereon may oc received through the bank. 

14. The bank gives credit on cash accounts at any of its offices, 
on bond, with security. The security may be personal co-obligants, 
or such other security as may bo specially agreed on. Applications 
for cAsh accounts are given in to the office w'here tlio cash account 
is wanted, and must specify the credit desired, and tl»e security jiro- 
posed ; and thoindiviaual partners, wlKToco-partneru sare proposed. 
Cash aci’ounts are granted by the directors only, and are not re- 
ealJed unless by their special authority. It is understood that these 
credits are not used as dead loans, to produce interest only. In the 
fair course of business, the advantage of the bank is consulted by an 
active circulation of its notes, and by frequent nqiayments to it in 
a way least affecting that circulation.— {Resolution of Cuart^ 0th 
Nov. 1729, and 23d Feb. 1789.) 

15. The bank’s dividend has been for some time 8 [it has risen 
till it is now' (1875) 14] jier cent, per annum on its jiaid-uji capital 
of £1,000,000 sterling. The dividends are paid regularly twice a 
year, without expense. They may bo drawn either at the bank’s 
head oflice, or at any of its other offices, as most agreeable to the 
stockholder.' 

The above may suffice as a general outline of the mode 
in which the business of banking is conducted in Scotland. 

The Royal Rank of Scotland was estnVdished in 1727. 
Its original cajiital of XI 51,000 has been increased to 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

The British Linen Conijiany was incorporated in 174G, 
for the purpose, as its name implies, of undertaking the 
manufacture of linen. But tlie views in which it originated 
were speedily abandoned, and it became a banking com- 
pany only. Its capital amounts to £1,000,000. 

None of the other banking companies established in 
Scotland are chartered associations with limited responsi- 
bility, the partners being liable, to the whole extent of 
tlieir fortunes, for the debts of the firms. The number of 
partners is in every case considerable. The affairs of the 
banks are uniformly conducted by a board of directors, 
annually chosen by the shareholders. 

The Bank of Scotland began, as already stated, to issue 
£I notes so early as 1704, and their issue has since been 
continued without interruption. ^‘In Scotland,” to use 
the statement given in the Ke])ort of the Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1826 on the Promissory Notes of 
Scotland and Ireland, ‘‘ the issue of promissory notes jiay- 
able to the bearer on demand, for a sum of not less than 
20s., has been at all times permitted by law ; nor has any 
Act been passed limiting the period for which such issue 
shall continue legal in that country.” 

All the Scotch banks receive deposits of as low a value 
as £10, and often lower, and allow interest upon them. 

The interest allowed by the banks upon deposits varies, 
from time to time, according to the variations in the cur- 
rent rate of interest. The aggregate amount of the sums 
deposited with the Scotch banks in 1874-5 is stated to 
be £78,401,070. 

A witness, connected for many years with different banks 
in Scotland, and who had experience of their concerns at 
Stirling, Edinburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, being 
examined by the Commons’ Committee of 1826, stated 
that more than half the deposits in the hanks with 'whidi 
ho had been connected wore in sums from £10 to £200. 
Being asked what class of the community it is that makes 
the small deposits, he gave the following answer,—- from 
which it appears that the mode of conducting this branch 
of the bank business in Scotland has long given to that 
country most part of the benefits derivable from the estab- 
lishment of savings-banks : — 


^ Now that fundholders may have their divi<leiul warrants sent them 
by jMist on notifying a desire to that effect, it is strange that stoch- 
hulders in the Scottish banks should be still compelled to make per- 
sonal application at an office of the bank for tlieir dividends. 
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** Queatimu — What class of tho community is it that makes the 
smallest deposits ? 

“ jimwer . — They are generally tho labouring classes in towns like 
Glasgow ; in country places like Perth and Aberdeen, it is from 
servants and fishermen, and that class of the community who save 
small sums from their earning, till they come to be a bank deposit. 
There is now a facility for tneir placing money in the Provident 
Banks, which receive money till the deposit amounts to £10. 
When it comes to £10 it is equal to the minimum of a bank deposit. 
The system of banking in Scotland is an extension of the Provident 
Bank system. Ilalf-yoarly or yearly those dejiositors come to tho 


bank, and add the savings of their labour, with the interest thaf; 
has accrued upon the deposits from the previous half-year or year, 
to the princi|)al ; and in this way it goes on, without being at all 
reducea, accumulating (at compound interest) till the depositor is 
able either to buy or build a house, when it comes to be £100, or 
£200, or £300, or till he is able to commence business as a master 
in the lino in which he has hitherto been a servant. A great part of 
the depositors of the bank are of that description, and a groat part 
of the most thriving of our farmers and manufacturers have arisen 
from such beginnings.” 


The following Table exhihits an account of the different f^cotch Bank,% their Partners^ Branches, Authorized Circulation, 
Actual Circulation, Coin, dv;., in 1874-5 {from Oliver Boyd's Almanac and Banks of Issue Report), 


Insti- 

tuted. 

Namk. 

Partnura. 

Ur. 

Paid up 
Capital. 

Rest or 
Reserve 
Fund. 

Dividend 
per cent. 

Amount of 
DeiKiBits. 

Price per £100 Stock (per 
share of those marked *)• 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 





£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Bank of Scotland 

1409 

86 

1,000,000 

385,000 

13i 

10,682,000 

287 

292 

803 

1727 

Uoyal Bank 

14.54 

105 

2,000,000 

600,000 

H 

10,063,000 

1924 

190 

230| 

174(i 

Briti.sh Ijincn Co 

1209 

70 

1,000,000 

860,000 

13t 

7,703,000 

283 

272 

291 

1810 

('onmiorciul Bank 

1228 

101 

1,000,000 

407,114 

ir>t 

9,603,000 

296 

300 

819 

1825 

National Bank of Scotland 

1600 

91 

1,000,000 

400,000 

16t 

10,874,000 

807 

300 

819 

1830 

Union Bank of Scotland 

1260 

116 

1,000,000 

880,000 

16 

9,008,000 

281 

285 

292 

1825 

A hcrdoeii Town and County Bank* 

848 1 

41 

252,000 

115,000 

I‘4t 

1,829,000 

16* 

ir>g 

174 

1830 

North of Scotland Bank* 

1423 

43 

820,000 

85,000 

114 

2,465,000 


n 

11 

1838 

Clydesdale Bank 

1383 

79 

1,000,000 

600,000 

164 

6,619,000 

2.56 

2634 

284 

1839 

City of Glasgow Bank 

1273 

125 

1,000,000 

423,000 

11 

8,162,000 

208 

219 

240 

1838 

Caledonian Bank* 

804 

21 

126,000 

02,631 

14t 

1,043,000 

74 

71 

84 


* Tho cayntal of banks marked with an asterisk is in shares : — Tlie Aberdeen Town and County Bank, £7 paid ; North of Scotland 
Bank, £4 paid ; (’aledoiiian Bank, £2, 10s. paid. f Dividend and bonus. 


Tho loans or advances made by tlic Scotcli banks arc 
cither in tho shajK* of discounts, or upon cash-credits, or, 
os they are more commonly termed, cash accounts. 

A cash-credit, is a credit given to an individual by a 
banking coTnjmiiy for a limited sum, seldom under ,£100 
or £200, u]K)n bis own security, and that of two or three 
individuals api)roved by the bank, who become sureties 
for its payment. The individual who has obtained such a 
credit is enabl(‘d to draw tlie M'liolo sutn, or any part of it, 
when he pleases, ro])laciiig it, or jiortions of it, according 
as he finds it convenient, interest being charged upon 
such j)art only as ho draws out. “If a man borrows 
£5000 from a ]>rivatc hand, besides that it is not always 
to bo found wJien reijuircd, lie pays interest for it whether 
lie be using it or not. iiis bank credit costs him nothing, 
except during tho moment it is of service to him, and this 
circumstance is of c<[nal advantage as if ho had borrow'cd 
money at a much lower rate of interest” (Hume’s Essay 
on Balance of Trade). Tliis, tlieii, is jilainly one of tho 
most commodious forms in which advances can be made. 
C^ash-credits are not, however, intended to be dead loans ; 
and they are not granted exce]>t to persons in business, or 
to tliose who are frcrpiently drawing out and jiaying in 
money. 

The system of cash-credits has been very well described 
in the Iteport of tho J.ords’ C’ommittee of 1820 on Scotch 
and Iri.sli Hanking. “ There is also,” say their lordsliip.s, 
**one part of their system which is stated by all tho 
witnesses (and, in the opinion of tho (kunmittee, very 
justly stated) to have had the best effects ujion the people 
of Scotland, and particularly uiioii the middling and poorer 
classes of society, in producing and encouraging habits of 
frugality and industry. The practice referred to is that 
of cash-credits. Any person who applies to a bank for 
a cash-credit is called upon to ])roduco two or more com- 
jietent sureties, who are jointly bound ; and after a full 
inquiry into the character of the applicant, the nature of 
his business, and the sufficiency of his securities, he is 
allowed to open a credit, and to draw upon the bank for 
the whole of its amount, or for such jiart as his daily trans- 
actions may require. To the credit of the account he 


pays in such sums as he may not have occasion to use, and 
interest is charged or credited upon the daily balance, as 
the case may be. From the facility which these cash- 
credits give to all the small transactions of the country, 
and from the oi)portunities which they aft’ord to persons 
who begin business with little or no caidtal but their 
character to employ profitably the minutest products of 
their industry, it cannot be doubted that the most impor- 
tant advantages are derived to the whole community. 
The advantage to tlie banks that give these cash-credits 
arises from the call which they continually produce for 
the issue of their paper,^ and from the opportunity whicli 
tlioy afford for the ])rofitable emidoyment of part of their 
deposits. The banks are indeed so sensible that, in order 
to make this ])art of their business advantageous and 
secure, it is luicossary that their cash-credits should (as 
tlioy express it) be frequently operated upon, that they 
refuse to continue them unless this imjdied condition be 
fulfilled. Tho total amount of their cash-credits is stated 
by one witness to be £5,000,000, of which the average 
amount advanced by the banks may be one-third.” 

The expense of a bond for a cash-credit of £500 is 12s. 
6d. stamp duty, and a charge of from 5s. to 10s. Gd. per 
cent, for preparing it. 

There have been, on the whole, comparatively few failures 
among the Scotch banks. In 1793 and 1825, when so 
many of tho English banks were swept off, there was not a 
single establishment in Scotland that gave way. This 
superior solidity appears to have been owing to various 
causes, — partly to the banks having, for the most part, large 
bodies of partners, who, being conjointly and individually 
bound for the debts of tlie companies to which they belong, 
go far to render their ultimate security all but unquestion- 
able, and iiartly to the facility afforded by the law of 
Scotland of attaching a debtor’s property, whether it con- 
sist of land or movables, and making it available for the 
payment of his debts. This last-mentioned circumstance was 
referred to as follows, in tho lleport already alluded to: — 

* Tho advantage of an increased issue is, however, much reduced, 
when tho authorized i.s8ues are exceeded, and cash reserves are kept in 
hand equal to the excess. 
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** A creditor in Scotland is empowered to attach the real and heri- 
table as well as the personal estate of his debtor, for payment of 
personal debts, among which may be classed debts duo by bills and 
promissory notes ; and recourse may be had, for the purpose of pro- 
curing payment, to each description of property at the same tune. 
Execution is not confined to the real property of a debtor merely 
during his life, but proceeds with equal effect upon that property 
after Ids decease. 

“The law relatinfj to the establishment of records gives ready 
means of j)roouring information with respect to tlie real and heri- 
table estate of which any person in Scotland may be possessed. No 
purchase of an estate in that country is secure until the sasino (that 
is, the instrument certifying that actual delivery has been given) ih 
put on record, nor is any mortgage effectual until the deed is in like 
manner recorded. 

“ In the case of conflicting pecuniary claims U])on real property, 
the preference is not regulated by the date of the transaction, but 
by the date of its record. These records are aeoessible to all persons ; 
and thus the public can with ease ascertain the effective means 
which a banking company possesses of discharging its obligations ; 
and the partners in that company are enabled to determine, with 
tolerable accuracy, the degree of risk and responsibility to which 
the private properly of each is exjjosed.” 

But, on the whole, we are inclined to think that the 
long familiarity of the inhabitants with banka and paper 
money, and the less risk that has attended the business of 
banking in Scotland, have boon the jirincipal causes of the 
greater stability of the Scotch bunks. This stability was 
not, how’over, everywhere exhibited in the crisis of 1857, 
when two of the principal Scotch banks, the headquarters 
of which were in Glasgow, were compelled to stop pay- 
ments. They had very large capitals, the Western Bank 
j£l, 500,000, and the City of Glasgow Bank XI, 000,000, 
w'ith a great many branches, largo amounts of deposits, 
and very numerous and wealthy pro])rietary bodies. Dad 
the management of the WevStern Bank displayed anything 
like ordinary skill and })rudence, it might have gone 
triumphantly through a far more serious trial. But having 
advanced immense sums to a few linns that never were 
entitled to any considerable credit, it was so cri]>pled that, 
for a lengthened period before its stoppage, it was reduced 
to the expedient of sending up the bills it had discounted 
in Glasgow to bo rediscounted in London ; and when this 
resource failed it, and the other banks declined to come 
forward to its assistance, nothing remained for it but to 
shut its doors.^ On the affairs of the bank being inves- 
tigated by a committee appointed for the purpose, it w^as 
found that tliey wore in a much worse state than any one 
could have anticipated. The losses exceeded two millions, 
and were directly attributable to the carelessness and 
negligence of directors, and the incompetence of the 
managers appointed by them. 

Wo have already explained the nature of Sir Robert 
PeoPs Act of 1845 (following that of 1844) dealing with 
Scotch banks. It allowed the Scotch banks then exercising 
the privilege of issuing notes to continue to exercise it, 
without limitation of amount, but subject to the condition, 
that for every note issued by a bank above its average 
circulation the year preceding the 1 st May 1 845 an equal 
amount in coin should be kept in its coffers. No bank 
established after the passing of the Act was allowed to issue 
notes. No change was oflfected by the Act in the denomi- 
nation of notes issued, which remained, therefore, of XI and 
upw'ards. Many theorists have urged that XI notes should 
be forbidden in Scotland, just as others have argued in 
favour of their being again put into circulation in England. 
This question cannot be settled upon abstract arguments. 
We have no doubt that the balance of reasoning is in favour 
of the issue of XI notes, provided they are issued under 
regulations securing their convertibility at all times and 


^ The management of the City of Glasgow Bank was, as compared 
with that of the Western Bank, prudent and skilful. It recommenced 
and continues business. 
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under all circumstances, but these regulations are w^anting 
in Scotland. Legislation on the subject should not take 
the form of suppressing XI notes entirely, but of with- 
drawing the privilege of issuing them from the existing 
banks, and vesting it in a public institution governed by 
fixed rules analogous to those of the issue department of the 
Bank of England. When the convertibility of notes is thus 
made certain, the single valid objection against the issue of 
those of XI denomination disappears. It may be added 
that more than one -half the total issues of the banks 
established in the Australian colonies consists of £1 notes. 

A complaint has been often raised that the Act of 1845 
gave the existing Scotch banks a practical monopoly of the 
business of banking in North Britain, and it must be 
admitted to be the fact, that only one new bank has been 
established in Scotland since the passing of the Act, and 
that bank carried on business for a short time only. It is, 
however, true that legislation precisely the same has not pre- 
vented the establishment of new banks in Ireland, and it is 
doubtful whether the observed fact is rightly attributed to 
the cause assigned to it. With the cxce])tion of London, and 
some of the larger provincial towns, there have been very 
few banks established in England since 1836, eight years 
before the Bank C^harter Act ; and of the banks established 
in 1835 and 1836, very many were formed by the conver- 
sion of pre-existing private banks into joint-stock associa- 
tions. The truth appears to be that the natural obstacles 
to the establishment of a new bank in a district already 
occupied by banks and bankers are almost insuperable. A 
bank cannot be successful unless it commands credit ; and 
those who want a jdace of safe keeping for their money 
select establishments that have been tried and tested 
through long years. Hence it happens that, though private 
banks of long standing continue in esteem, the attempts 
to set up new private banks are most rare ; and, unless 
the wealth and prosj^crity of a neighbourhood have rajddly 
develo]>ed, so that caj)italists have risen to prominence in it 
who are not connected as shareholders or directors with 
existing banks, it is not easy to form joint-stock associations 
of weight enough to compete with the institutions in pos- 
session of the field. It is not necessary to refer the absence 
of new banking coiiq)anies in Scotland or elsewliere to the 
legislation of Hir Robert Peel. Though he allowed the 
Scotch banks to increase indefinitely the issue of their 
notes, it was u])on condition of ke(*ping in hand cash to 
represent every note above fixed limits ; so that the amount 
of profit derivable from their issues is not caj>ablo of 
increase, and the value of their privileges will have been 
strictly included in the selling price of shares in these 
banks since 1845. As far as the privilege of issue goes, 
capitalists preparing to start a new banking association in 
Scotland would bo in the same position as in buying shares 
in an established company ; and if they do not start an 
association of their owm,it is from the difficulty of attracting 
confidence, rather than because they would not enjoy the 
profits of a privileged circulation for which they would have 
to pay a full value. It must also be observed that the 
competition among the existing banks is sufficiently active 
to have caused them to increase the number of their 
branches 40 per cent, since 1845. 

Another question has been raised in relation to Scotch 
banks, which was the subject of a keen iiorliamentary dis- 
cussion during the past session (1875). It has been men- 
tioned {ante, p. 322) that English joint-stock banks of issue 
are debarred from setting up branches in London, or within 
sixty-five milcsof it, a prohibition originally imjiosed on them 
in the interest of the Bank of England as a bank of issue. 
There is no such prohibition affecting Scotch and Irish 
banks, which can set up offices in London or elsewhere in 
England subject to the single condition affecting all banking 
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establishments set up in England since 1844, that notes 
other than Hank of England notes ore not issued at such 
offices ; and it is obvious that a Scotch or Irish banking 
company establishing a head office in London would be 
abl(5 to give it at once a large agency business, and would 
be able to feed it continuously with new connections owing 
to the How of immigration from Scotland and Ireland to 
London. Accordingly, the directors of the National Bank 
of Ireland began to conduct the gc‘neral luisincss of bank- 
ing at their head office in London in 1 S54, and they have 
subsequently set up seven or eight branches in the metro- 
})oliH, each of which is und(‘r<.tood to be the centre of much 
business. This example was so far followed, that the 
National Bank of Scotland started on office in London in 
1864 ; the Bank of Scotland did the same in 1867 ; and 
the Royal Bank in 1874, ha\ing obtained a private Act 
fertile purpose. The (lydi-sdale Bank also opened three 
branches in (Cumberland in 1871. In consequence of this 
action Mr (ioschcn brought into Parliament a bill, the 
object of whi(‘h was to disable Scotch banks from coming 
into England, as lilnglish joint-stock hanks of issue are 
disabled from coming to London. The bill did not extend 
to Irish banks, as they were held too firmly settled in 
the metropolis t(^ be expelled from it. Two arguments 
wore advaneed in favour of this measure : the first, that 
it was hard that Scotch bjinks should be i>ermitted to 
do that which is denied to English joint-stock banks ; but 
it is an easy, and, as it would seem, a conclusive answer 
to this argument, that English joint-stock banks of i8.sue 
should be freed from the disability now iiiqiosed ujion 
them. Now that an increase in its issue is not a measure 
of profit to the Bank of England, there is no reason why 
those country banks of England should not be allowed 
to set up head offices in London, subject to the law for- 
bidding the issue of their notes in ijondoii. The second 
argument in favour of Mr Ooschen’s measure was, that 
something ought to bo done to hasten that unification 
of issues whhdi Sir Robert Peel contemplated ; and if the 
Scotch banks had come to Parliament asking for a liberty 
they did not possess, there would have been some plau.si- 
bility in this argument. It is to bo feared that the whole 
strength of the sujiport to Mr (loschen’s bill sprang from 
the jealousy of tlie existing bankers of London of any 
intrusion into their domain. TTnworthy as this source of 
o})position was, it ] ire vailed so far as to cause the appoint- 
m(‘nt of a Select (himmitioe of the House of Commons 
to consider the law and ])ractice of banking, and this 
Committee’s rejiort has just appeared as these sheets are 
passing through the press (August 187r)). 

Banking in Irehmd, 

^‘Tn no country, perlnqis,” says Sir Henry Parnell, 
*Hias the issuing of paper money been carried to such an 
injurious excess as in Ireland. A national bank was 
established in 1783, with similar privileges to those of the 
Bank of England in respect to the restriction of more 
than six jiartnors in a bank, and the injury that Ireland 
has sustained from the repeated failure of banks may be 
mainly attributed to this defective regulation. Had the 
trade of banking been left as free in Ireland as in Scotland, 
the want of |Ki])er money that would have arisen with the 
progress of trade w^iuld in all jirobability have been sup- 
plied by joint-stock companies, sup]>ortod with large capi- 
tals and governed by wise and effectual rules. 

‘‘In 1797, when the Bank of England suspended its 
jiayments, the same privilege was extended to Ireland ; and 
after this period the issues of the Bank of Ireland were 
rapidly increased. In 1797 the amount of the notes of the 
Bank of Ireland in circulation was £621,917 ; in 1810, 
J^2, 266,471 ; and in 1814, £2,986,999. 
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I “ These increased issues led to corresponding increased 
I issues by the private banks, of which the number was fifty 
' in 1804. The consequence of this increase of paper was its 
great depreciation ; the price of bullion and guineas arose 
to 10 per cent, above the mint price ; and the exchange with 
London became as high as 18 per cent., the par being 8J. 
This unfavourable exchange was afterw'ards corrected, not 
t>y any reduction in the issues of the Bank of Ireland, but 
by the depreciation of the British currency in the year 
1810, when the exchange between London and Dublin 
settled again at about par. 

“ The loss that Ireland has sustained by the failure of 
banks may bo described in a few words. It appears, by 
the Report of the Committee on Irish Exchanges in 1804, 
that there were, at that time, in Ireland fifty registered 
banks. 8inco that year a great many more have been 
established, but the whole have failed, one after the other, 
involving the country from time to time in immense distress, 
with the following excejitions — First, a few that withdrew 
from business ; secondly, four banks in Dublin ; thirdly, 
three at Belfast ; and, lastly, one at Mallow. These eight 
banks, with the new IVovincial Bank and the Bank of 
Ireland, are the only banks now (1827) existing in Ireland. 

“In 1821, in conseciuenoc of eleven banks having failed 
nearly at the same time, in the preceding year, in the 
south of Ireland, (lovernment succeeded in making an 
arrangement with the Bank of Ireland, by which joint-stock 
companies were allowed to be established at a distance of 
fifty miles (Irish) from Dublin, and the bank was permitted 
to increase its capital from 2i to 3 millions sterling. The 
Act 1 and 2 Ceo. IV. c. 72, was founded on this agreement. 
But ministers having omitted to rejieal in this Act various 
restrictions on the trade of banking that had been imposed 
by 33 (leo. 11. c. 14, no new conqiany was formed. In 
1824 a party of merchants of Belfast, wishing to establish 
a joint-stock company, petitioned Parliament for the repeal 
of this Act of Geo. 1 1. ; and an Act was accordingly passed 
in that session, repealing some of its most objectionable 
restrictions (5 Geo. IV. c. 73). 

“In consequence of this Act, the Northern Bank of 
Belfast was converted into a joint-stock company, with a 
(nominal) cajiital of £500,000, and commenced business on 
the 1st of January 1825. But the restrictions of 33 Geo. 
IF., and certain provisions contained in the Acts 1 and 2 
Geo. ILL, and 5 Geo. IV., obstructed its progress, and they 
found it necessary to apply to Government to remove them ; 
and a bill was accordingly introduced, which would have 
repealed all the obnoxious clauses of the 33 Geo. IF., had 
it not been so altered in the committee as to leave several 
of them in force. Fn 1825 the Provincial Bank of Ireland 
commenced business with a (nominal) capital of £2,000,000 ; 
and the Bank of Ireland has of late established branches 
ill all the principal towns.” ^ 

Since Sir Henry Parnell published the pamphlet from 
which we have taken the foregoing extract, several joint- 
stock banking companies have liecn founded in Ireland. 
The Provincial Bank, to which Sir Henry alludes, has a 
paid up capital of £540,000, and has been well and 
profitably managed. But others have been less fortunate. 
The Agricultural and Commercial l^ank of Ireland, estab- 
lished in 1834, with 2170 partners, a paid up capital of 
£352,790, and many branches, stopped payment during 
the pressure in November 1836, and by doing so involved 
many persons in groat distress. It appears to have been 
extremely ill-managed. The auditors appointed to examine 
into its affairs reported — “Its book-keeping has been 
found to bo so faulty, that we are convinced no accurate 
balance-sheet could at any time have been constructed.” 

^ Observations on Paper Money ^ &c., by Sir Henry Parnell, p. 171. 
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And they significantly added — “the personal accounts 
at the head office require a diligent and searching re- 
vision.” 

The Tipperary Joint-Stock Bank, which was established 
in 1839, and stopped payments in 1855, appears to Lave 
been little, if at all, better than a mere swindling engine. 
Luckily it did not issue notes; and the sphere of its 
operations was not very extensive. But, so far as its 
influence went, nothing could be worse, being ruinous alike 
to the majority of its partners and to the public. 

Wo have in the previous section on Scotch banks men- 
tioned the fact of the establishment by the National Bank 


of Ireland of a head office and of several branches in 
Ijondon. This example has been so far followed by the 
Provincial Bank that it has also set up a head ofiiqe in 
London, without, however, competing for general business 
in the metropolis. An addition was made to the number 
of Irish banks in 1864 by the establishment of the Munster 
Bank (Limited), having its head office in Cork. It has 
established upwards of 40 branches, and })ays a dividend 
of 12 per cent, to its shareholders. 

We borrow principally from Thomas Irizh Almanac^ the 
most valuable publication of its class, the follov^ing details 
with respect to the Irish banks in 1875 : — 


Accotmi of Joint-Stncic Banks existing in Ireland in 1875, their Branches^ Capital^ Fixed Tssuf^s, tlr 


* 

Instituted. 

Dankh 

No of 
Branches 

1783 

Bank of Ireland {Dublin) 

49 

1827 

Belfast Bunking Company {Belfast) 

„ ,, (New Shaiea) 

Hibernian Joint-Stock Banking ConqMiny \ 

3.^> 

1824 1 

31 

{Dublin) . . ) 

1864 

Munster Bunk, Limited {Cork) 

41 

1836 

National Bank {London) 

109 

1825 

Northern Banking Company {Belfast) 

,, ,, (N(*u Shares) 

43 

1824 

Provincial Bank of Ireland {London) 

44 

1836 

Royal Bank of Ireland {Dublin) 

4 

1836 

Ulster Banking Company {Belfast) . . 

41 
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Bank of Amsterdam. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was founded in 1609, on strictly 
commercial princii)les and views, and not to afford any 
assistance, or to intermeddle with the finances of the state. 
Amsterdam was then the great entrepot of the commerce of 
the world, and of course the coins of all Europe passed 
current in it. Many of them, how’over, were so worn and 
defaced as to reduce their general average value to about 
9 per cent, less than their mint value ; and, in consequence, 
the new coins were immediately molted down and ex])orted. 
The currency of the city was thus exposed to great fiuctua 
tions ; and it was chiefly to remedy this inconvenience and 
to fix the value or par of the current money of the country, 
that the merchants of Amsterdam established a “ bank,” 
on the model of that of Venice. Its first capital was 
formed of Spanish ducats or ducatoons, a silver coin which 
Spain had struck in the war with Holland, and with wdiich 
the tide of commerce had enriched the country it was 
formed to overthrow. The bank afterwards accepted the 
coins of all countries, worn or new, at their intrinsic value, 
and made its own bank-money payable in standard coin of 
the country, of full weight, deducting a “brassage” for 
the expense of coinage, and giving a credit on its book.s, 
or “bank-money,” for the deposits. 

The Bank of Amsterdam professed not to lend out any 
])art of the specie entrusted to its keeping, but to retain in 
its coffers all that was inscribed on its books. In 1672, 
when Louis XIV. penetrated to Utrecht, almost every one 
who had an account with the bank demanded his deposit, 
and these were paid off so readily that no suspicion could 
exist as to the fidelity of the administration. Many of 
the coins then brought forth bore marks of the conflagra- 
tion which happened at the H6tel de Ville, soon after the 
establishment of the bank. This good faith was main- 
tained till about the middle of last century, when the 
managers secretly lent part of their bullion to the East 
India Company and Government. The usual “ oaths of 


office ” were taken by a religious magistracy, or rather by 
the magistracy of a religious community, tint all was safe; 
and the good ])eople of Holland believed, as an article of 
their creed, that every florin wdiich circulated as bank- 
money had its metallic constituent in the treasury of the 
bank, sealed up, and secured by oaths, honesty, and good 
])olicy. This blind confidence was dissipated in December 
1790, by a declaration that the bank would retain 10 per 
cent, of all deposits, and would return none of a less 
amount than 2500 florins. 

Even this was submitted to and forgiven. But, four 
years afterwards, on the invasion of the French, the bank 
was obliged to declare that it had advanced to the States 
of Holland and West Friesland, and the East India 
Company, more than 10,500,000 florins, which sum it was, 
of course, unable to make up to the depositors, to whom, 
however, it assigned its claims on the states and the com- 
pany. Bank-money, which previously boro an agio of 5 
per cent, immediately fell to 16 per cent, below current 
money. 

This epoch marked the fall of an institution which had 
long enjoyed an unlimited credit and had rendered the 
greatest services. The amount of treasure in the vaults of 
the bank, in 1775, was estimated by Mr Hope at 33,000,000 
florins.^ 

The Bank of France, 

This bank, second in magnitude and importance to the 
Bank of England only, was originally founded in 1800, but 
was not placed on a solid and well-defined basis till 1806. 
Its capital, which was originally fixed at 45,000,000 fr., 
was raised in the last-mentioned year to 90,000,000 fr., 
divided into 90,000 shares or actions, of 1000 fr. each. 
Of these shares, 67,900 have jmssed into the hands of the 
public; the remaining 22,100, having been purchased up 
by the bank out of its surplus profits, were subsequently 


^ Storch, Coura d Economie Pohtique, tom. iv. p. 102. 
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cancelled. Hence its capital amounted, down to 1848, to 
67,900,000 fr. (£2,716,000), with a reserve fund, first of 
10,000,000 fr., and more recently of 12,980,750 fr. Since 
1 806 the bank has enjoyed the privilege of being the only 
institution in Paris entitled to issue notes i)ayable on 
demand ; and, as will be afterwards seen, it is now the 
only authorized issuer of such paper in France. Its 
charter and exclusive privileges have been j)rolonged and 
varied by laws passed at difterent periods. 

The bank has established, at different jjcriods since 1817, 
offices or branches {succurmles) in different parts of the 
country. They are managed nearly in the same way as the 
parent establishment ; but their oi)erations were long on 
a comparatively small scale. Iliese are exclusive of the 
departmental banks united, as will be immediately seen, to 
the bank in 1 848. 

Notwithstanding the skill and caution with which its 
affairs have generally been conducted, the revolution of 
1848 brought the bank into a situation of extreme danger. 
It had to make large advances to the Provisional Govern- 
ment and tlie city of Paris. And these circumstances, 
combined with the distrust that was universally prevalent, 
occasiomsd so severe a drain U 7 )on the bank for gold, that 
to j)rovont thii total exhaustion of its coffers, it was 
authorized, by a decree of the 16th March 18t8, to su8j>end 
cash payments, its notes being at the same time made legal 
tender. Put to prevent the abuse that might otherwise 
have taken place under the sus])ension, the maximum 
amount of its issues was fixed at 350 millions. The bank 
was then also autliorized to reduce the value of its notes 
from 500 fr. to 200 and 100 fr. 

J*reviously to 1848, joint-stock banka, on the model of 
that of Paris, and issuing notes, had been established in 
Lyons, Marseilles, Pordeaux, Rouen, and other large cities. 
And it was then dotermimjd that these banks should be 
incorporat(ul with the Pank of France, and made branches 
of the latter. This was effected by decrees issued on the 
27th A[)ril and 2(1 May 1848, by which the shareholders 
of the banks referred to (nine in number) were allowed, for 
every 1000 fr. nominal value of their shares, a share of 
1000 fr. nominal value of the stock of tlie Pank of France. 
And, in consequence of this measure, 23,351 new shares, 
representing a ca])ital of 23,351,000 fr., were added to the 
8to(‘k of tlio Pank of France, making the latter consist 
of 91,250,000 fr. divided into 91,250 shares. In 1851 
the bank resumed s])ecie ])ayments. 

The supj)ressiou of the local issues of the departmental 
banks was, no doubt, a judicious measure, and was 
indispensabhi, ind(‘od, to secure the e(]ual value of the 
paper circulating in different ])arts of the country. This, 
however, might havi* been efieeted by the mere stoppage 
of the issues of the departmental banks, without consoli- 
dating them with the Pank of France. The latter measure 
is one of which the policy is very (juestionable ; and there 
are, as already seen, good grounds for thinking that the 
banking business of the d(‘])artments would have been 
more likely to be well conducted by local associations, than 
by branches of the Pank of France. Constant additions 
have been made to the number of branches, which now 
exceeds seventy. 

Owing to the war with Russia, and still more to the rage 
for speculation, and the drain for silver to the East that 
followed it, the Pank of France became ex})osed to con- 
siderable difficulties. And in the view of strengthening 
its position, and also, it may be presumed, of y)roviding a 
loan for Government, a law was passed (9th June 1857), 
by which the capital of the bank was increased from 
91,250 shares of 1000 fi. each to 182,500 shares of 1000 
fr. each. The new shares w^ere assigned to the existing 
proprietors at the rate of 1100 fr, per share, producing a 


total sum of 100,376,000 fr., of which 100 millions were 
lent to Government at 3 per cent. Hence the measure, 
though it added to the credit and security of the bank, 
made no addition to the means directly at its disposal. 

Down to the passing of this law, the bank could not 
raise the rate of interest on loans and discounts above 6 
per cent. But this impolitic restriction was removed, and 
the bank authorized to charge any rate of interest which 
she reckoned expedient, except upon advances to Govern- 
ment, the maximum interest on which was limited to 3 per 
cent. The bank was farther authorized to issue notes of 
the value of 50 fr., to make advances on railway shares, 
Jrc., and the charter was extended to 1897. 

The management of the Bank of France was severely 
tried in the latter part of 1864 by the occurrence of a 
financial crisis at Paris; and in January 1865 a commission 
of inquiry was appointed to examine into the principles 
and practice of banking. There was, however, nothing 
mysterious or exceptional in the ex])erience of 1864. 
Speculation had been much stimulated in Franco by the 
establishment of companies (Credit Foncier, Credit Mobilicr, 
&c., &c.) for the undertaking of public works, and much 
capital was locked up and more pledged towarcls the com- 
pletion of enterprises supposed at first to bo highly profit- 
able, but in reality offering a distant and doubtful promise 
of remuneration. The crisis of 1864 was the dissipation 
of these delusions, and the voluminous publications of 
evidence and opinion by the commission of inquiry pro- 
duced no practical consequences. 

The war of 1870-71 could not but have an important 
influence on the operations of the bank. Successive 
Governments resorted to it for assistance, which was 
obtained by increasing the issue of its notes and by giving 
them a forced currency. The rate of interest, which had 
been 2^ per cent, from May 1867, rapidly rose to 6 and 
Gi, at which it remained with scarcely any variation from 
9th August 1870 till late in the year 1872, The rate 
would probably have risen much higher, but on the 13th 
August a law was approved suspending the liability of 
the acceptors of bills current to moot thorn at maturity, 
and this suspension was renewed until it was finally with- 
drawn ill July 1871. The amount of unpaid bills held 
by the bank reached a maximum of 368 millions of francs, 
but the ultimate loss was extremely small. On the 23(i 
June 1870 the metallic reserve at the bank was 1318t 
millions of francs, which was reduced to a minimum of 505 
millions on the 24th December of the same year. The 
notes in circulation before the war had been about 1400 
millions of francs; but before the end of the year 1870 
their volume had increased to 1700 millions; and this 
again rose to 2000 millions before July 1871, and to 
2400 millions before the end of 1871. A law of the 
29th December 1871 fixed the maximum at 2800 millions, 
-which was finally raised on ir)th July 1872 to a maximum 
of 3200 millions. The debt of the state to the bank 
increased concurrently with this increase of issues, which 
was, indeed, authorized for the ])ur]>ose of enabling the 
bank to assist the treasury. On the 26th December 1870 
the bank held treasury “bons” to the extent of 174,800,000 
francs only, but on the 30th November 1871 it held 
1,193,600,000 of these “bons,’^and in August 1872 the 
amount reached 1,363,100,000 francs. A law of the 21st 
June 1871, followed by an agreement between the bank 
and the Government, provided for the repayment of this 
debt in annual payments of 200 millions, but up to this 
time (August 1875) the income of the state has never been 
largo enough to provide the whole of this sinking fund. 
The bank has, however, been able to increase its metallic 
reserve through the liquidation of securities and the ac- 
cumulation of deposits ; so that, after having been reduced, 
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as we have said, to 505 millions in December 1870, and 
not attaining to more than 634 millions in December 
1871, it rose in the same month of 1872 to 793 millions, 
in 1873 to 820 millions, and in 1874 to 1331, or just the 
amount at which it stood before the declaration of war. 
Its volume has, however, continued to increase, and on 
the 25th March of this year (1875) it stood at 1528 
millions; and the forced currency of the notes of the 
bank might be at any time withdrawn. It must be ad- 
mitted that the management of the bank throughout 
those years of difficulty has been eminently prudent and 
successful. 

The bank is obliged to open a compte courant for any one 
who requires it, and performs services, for those who have 
such accounts, similar to those performed for their customers 
by the banks in London. The bank does not charge any 
commission on current accounts, so that its only remunera- 
tion arises from the use of the money placed in its hands 
by the individuals whose payments it makes. Tt is 
probable, therefore, as has been alleged, that this part of 
the business is but little profitable. The bank also dis- 
counts bills with three signatures at variable dates, but not 
having more than three months or ninety days to run. 
Besides discounting bills, the bank makes advances on 
stocks and pledges of various kinds, and undertakes the 
care of valuable articles, such as plate, jewels, title-deeds, 
&c., at a charge of ^ per cent, on the value of the deposit 
for every period of six months and under. 

The administration of the bank is vested in a council 
of twenty-one members, viz., a governor and two sub-gover- 
nors, nominated by the chief of the state, and fifteen 
directors and three censors, nominated by the shareholders. 
The bank has a large buri)lu8 capital or rest. In 1848 the 
dividends only amounted to 75 fr. per share. In 1855 
and 185G they were 200 and 272 fr. on each share. Tn 
1870 they fell to 114 fr., but rose again to 300 fr. in 1871, 
and to 320 fr. in 1872. In July 185G the 1000 fr. 
share of bank-stock was worth 4076 fr. ; in July 1857 it 
had sunk to 2880 fr. Jt is now (1875) worth about 
3850 fr 

Banking in the United States, 

Before the late Civil War it had been the uniform practice 
of the different States of the Union to allow banks to be 
established for the issue of notes, ])ayable in s]>ecie on 
demand. In cases where the liability of shareholders in 
banks was to be limited to the amount of their shares, 
they hot!, jjreviously to 1838, to be established by Acts of 
the local legislatures ; but, in general, these were easily 
obtained, and it may be said that banking was quite free, 
and that, practically, all individuals or associations might 
issue notes, provided they abided by the rules laid down 
for their guidance, and engaged to pay them when pre- 
sented. 

Under this system the changes in the amount and value 
of the paper currency of the United States were greater 
than in any other country, and it produced an unprecedented 
amount of bankruptcy and ruin. 

Between 1811 and 1820, about 195 banks, in different 
parts of the Union, became bankrupt ; and it is said, in a 
report by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, dated 12th May 1820, that these failures, which 
mostly happened in 1814 and 1819, produced a state of dis- 
tress so general and severe that few examples of the like 
liad then occurred. 

But bad as this instance was, it was nothing to that 
which took place subsequently to 1834. The accounts of 
the aggregate issues of the banks diflfer a little ; but the 
following statement is believed to be very nearly accurate, 
viz. ; — 


Years. Notes. 

1830 *66,628,898 

1834 . . . 94,839,570 

1835 . . 103,692,495 

1836 liO,31U,688 

1837 . . 149,185,890 

Now observe, that this sudden and enormous increase 
took place under the obligation which we are told is quite 
enough to prevent all abuse of paying notes on demand. 
The result was what most men of sense must have antici- 
pated, viz., that a revulsion took place, and that every 
bank within the Union, without, it is believed, a single 
exception, stopped payment in 1 837. 

In 1838 such of the banks as had been be.st managed 
and had the largest capitals resumed payment in specie. 
But in 1839 and 1840 a farther crash took place ; and 
the bank-notes afloat, which, as has been seen, amounted to 
$149,185,890 in 1837, sunk to $83,734,000 in 1842, and 
to $58,5G3,000 in 1843. it is supposed that in this latter 
crash nearly 180 banks, including the Bank of the United 
States, were totally destroyed. And the loss occasioned, 
by the depreciation which it caused in the value of stocks 
ol all kinds and of all sorts of property, was quite enor- 
mous. And yet, vast as that loss was, it was really trifling, 
as a writer in the American Almanack has stated, compared 
with “the injury resulting to society from the upheaving 
it occasioned of the elements of social order, and the utter 
demoralization of men by the irresistible temptation to 
speculation which it afforded, ending in swindling to retain 
ill-gotten riches.^’ 

The evils of the American system were aggravated by 
the lowness of the notes which most banks issued. This 
brought them into the hands of retail traders, labourers, 
and others in the humbler walks of life, wlio always suffer 
severely by the failure of a bank. 

After 1838 and 1842 various measures were taken in 
neaily all the States, but ])rinci])ally in Now York, to 
restrain the free action of the banks, and to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the calamities referred to. 

In New York, lor example, banks were divided into two 
great classes— the incorporated and the free banks. The 
former, incorporated by a State law', had to conform to 
certain regulations, and to contribute a half per cent, 
annually upon their capital to a security fund, which was 
devoted to the payment of the notes of defaulting banks. 
But this was a most objectionable plan ; for, in the first 
I)lace, it did not prevent bankruptcies, and, in the second 
])lace, it compelled the well-managed banks to contribute 
to a fund which went to pay the debts of those that were 
mismanaged, it consequently declined in favour, and soon 
became rarely acted upon. 

In the other or free banking system, all individuals or 
associations who chose to deposit securities (minimum 
amount, $100,000) for their i)ayment were allowed to issue 
an equal amount of notes. And this was certainly by far 
the more efficient as well as the more popular of the two 
plans. It was, how'ever, not free from objection ; because, 
Is<, A longer or shorter, but alw'ays a considerable, period 
necessarily elapses after a bank stops before its notes 
can be retired ; and 2«?, The securities lodged for the 
notes were necessarily at all times of uncertain and fluctuat- 
ing value, while, in periods of panic or general distrust, 
they became all but inconvertible. The Sub-Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States animadverted as follows 
on this plan, in a letter dated 27th Nov. 1854 : — 

“ The policy of many of the State Governments has of 
late years consisted in encouraging the issue of small notes, 
by sanctioning the establishment of what are popularly 
called ‘ free banks,* with deposits of stocks and mortgages 
for the * ultimate * security of their issues. This * ultimate * 
security is, it may be admitted, better than no security at 
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all. The mischief is, that it is least available when most 
wanted. The very causes which prevent the banks from 
redeeming their issues promptly, cause a fall in the value 
of the stocks and mortgages on * the ultimate security ' of 
which their notes have been issued. The ‘ultimate' 
security may avail something to the broker who buys them 
at a discount, and can hold them for months or years ; but 
the labouring man who has notes of these ‘State security 
banks' in his possession, finds, when they stop payment, 
that ‘the ultimate security' for their redemj>tion does not 
prevent his losing twenty five cents, fifty cents, or even 
seventy-five cents in the dollar. 

“ In a circulating me<liurn we want something more than 
‘ ultimate security.’ We want also ‘immediate ' security ; 
we want security that is good to-day, and will bo good to- 
morrow, and the next day, and for ever thereafter. This 
security is found in gold and silver, and in these only.”^ 

The Report of the Sn])erintendent of Banking for the 
State of New ^"ork for 1H.^)G showed that the securities he 
then held in trust amounted to $39,. ‘1.^)9, 07 1, which were 
almost wholly lodged by banking associations and individual 
bankers. 

During the year the securities held in trust for the under- 
mentioned banks that had become insolvent in were 

dis|)osed of. But the sums realized by their sale did not in 
any case suflice to pay tlie notes at par ; while a period, 
varying from two to four years, would have to elapse before 
the affairs of the insolvent banks were finally settled. 

j Rutchof B\ titration or 

Naimw of lianks tliul lailnd rsotes Urtlcmp- Tiiiio lot 

Ilotli-oined, Rodomiitloii. 

Eighth Avonutj B.iiik . .. All 91 contn. May 21, ISCl 

Farniorb Bank, Onondaga.. All 85 cents. Nov. 12, 18.59 

JanicH' Bank All 91 ccntfl. Junc 17, 1858 

Mcroliants and Mcdiamcs’ 

Bank, Oswego . All 77 ooiits.LScpt. 28, 1860 

N«w' Boch(‘lli , Bank of. Slock notes. Par June 17, 1858 

Now Rochelh , Bank of . Stock and 

estate notes SI conts.Lluno 17, 1858 

Tliis statement set the defective nature of the security 
system, as administered in New York, in the clearest j»oint 
of view. It might, no doubt, have been imj)roved by 
increasing the ])roportion of securities to notes. But, 
owing to the variety of securities that were taken (viz., all 
manner of bonds and mortgages, state, canal, and railw’ay 
stocks, ifec., ttc.), and the uncertainty of their value, a great 
deal of ri.sk was alw^ays incurred in accejiting them, and 
they could never form a proper foundation on which to 
issue notes. 

In 18,57 another crash took place, and all the banks 
in the Union, from tlie (lulf of Mexico to the frontiers of 
(Canada, again stopj)ed ])ayments. 

There luul been a rajiid inerease of discounts since 18.51, 
and that increase w^as es]>ecially great in 1856, and W'ent on 
augmenting down to August 18,57. On the 8th of that 
month the discounts and advances by the New Y’ork banks 
amounted to $122,077,2.52, llie defio.sits in their 2^o.sses.sion 
being, at tlie same time, .$91,1.30,417. This 'was the 
maximum of Ix^h. On the 24tli of August the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company, which carried on an extensive banking 
business in New York, stojiped jiayments, and by so doing 
gave a severe shock to credit and confidence, wliich the 
su.sj)en8ion of two or tliree more bank.s turned into a jianic. 
Notes being in a certain degree secured, tlie run ujion the 
banks was principally for deposits. And to meet it they 
so reduced their discounts and advances, that, on the 17th 
October, they amounted to only .$97,24.5,826, This sudden 

' The above statements are taken from r paper read by Lord Over- 
stone to the Committee on Banks. 


and violent contraction necessarily occasioned the suspension 
of many of those mercantile houses that had depended on 
the banks for discounts. And it did this without stopping 
the drain for deposits, which had sunk, on the 17tli 
October, to $^2,894,62^ being a decrease of $41,546,784 
in about two months. The universal stoppage of the banks 
was a consequence of these proceedings. 

The Civil War had as one of its consequences the 
introduction of a general banking law in the United {States, 
comformable in many respects to the principles of what we 
have described as the free banking law of New York. At 
the beginning of the war in 1861, the amount of paper 
money in circulation was about $200,000,000, of which 
$150,000,000 had been issued in the loyal States; and 
the coin in circulation was estimated at $275,000,000. 
The necessities of the Treasury very soon compelled the 
Covernment to borrow from the associated banks of New 
York, Philadelj)liia, and Boston, and to issue demand-notes 
to the extent of $50,000,000,-' -which, however, were not 
at first made legal tender. In February 1 862 an Act was 
jiassed by Congress authorizing the issue of $150,000,000, 
in Treasury notes of not less than $5 each, out of which, 
however, $50,000,000 were in lieu of the notes already 
issued ; and this issue was declared to be legal tender 
except in discharge of customs’ duties, and of the payment 
of interest by the United States on the national debt. It 
will be easily understood that coin went out of circulation, 
and a premium on gold 'was established, which increased as 
the amount of the Treasury notes was increased by 
successive legislation, and as national bank-notes came to 
be issued in 2 >ursuanco of the law we must proceed to 
describe. This is the Banking Law of the 25th February 
1863, which, as amended by the Act of the 3d June 1864, 
now continues in force. By this law a (Mrrency Bureau 
and (vonq)troller of Currency were api>ointed in the 
Treasury Department, with the jiower to authorize banking 
associations of not less than five persons subscribing, ex- 
cept in very small towns, a minimum capital of $100,000, 
50 per cent, to be jiaid up at once, and the remainder within 
six months. It was enacted that any such association, 
before commencing business, must transfer to the Treasurer 
of the United States any TTnited States interest-bearing 
bonds not less than one-third of the cajiital stock, and 
should thercu])on receive from the (kiirqitroller of the 
('‘urrency circulating notes of different denominations in 
blank, registered and countersigned, equal in amount to 
90 j)or cent, of the current market value of the bonds so 
tran.sferred, but not exceeding their par value. The whole 
amount of notes thus issued was not to exceed $300,000,000, 
one-half to be a]>])ortioned among the States according to 
their rcjiresentative [lojiulation, and the other half to be 
apjiortioned with regard to the existing banking cajiital, 
resources, and business of the States. 

The banks already existing in the several States were 
rapidly transformed into national banks under the operation 
of this law, and their previous notes withdrawn in exchange 
for the new national bank issue. The currency of the 
Union thus came to consist of the demand-notes of the 
Treasury, which rose in 1865 to about $450,000,000, and 
of the notes of the national banks, which rapidly approached 
the limit of $300,000,000, — the latter notes passing 
throughout the Union, wliatever the bank through which 
they were issued, as freely as the former, since the ultimate 
payment of them was secured by the deposit under the 
law wo have stated, of an adequate amount in United 
States' bonds at the Treasury. It is not our purpose to 
trace the subsequent financial history of the States, but the 
exjierience of 1873 must be referred to for the instruction 
it affords. As no sufficient steps were taken after the 
termination of the war to reduce the swollen value of the 
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cnrrencji gold remained out of circulation, though with the 
growth of business the premium on it declined to an average 
rate of 12 per cent; but no inconvenience was felt from 
the existence of a pure paper circulation, and the opinion, 
in fact, arose that the currency thus established was a sure 
preventive of recurrent panics and exaggerated rates of 
discount. But in September 1873 the financial house of 
Jay, Cooke, <k Co., having locked up a large amount of 
capital in railway enterprises not immediately if ever likely 
to be productive, suspended payments; other financial 
houses were forced to take the same step, several banks 
closed their doors, and a severe panic set in. The holders 
of the notes in circulation of the banks that failed were 
protected by the deposit of bonds at the Treasury, and the 
notes were never discredited; but the financial distress 
throughout the Union was excessive, and continued for 
many months. It was practically demonstrated that the 
national bank law protected the holders of national bank- 
notes from loss, but afforded no immunity against the 
occurrence of financial crises. 

Banking in Germany, 

Banking in Germany, up to the close of the Franco- 
German War, presented no ])eculiar features requiring i 
attention. The Bank of Hamburgh was established in 
1G19, on the model of that of Amsterdam, as a purely 
deposit bank for the transfer of sums from the account of 
one individual to that of another ; and its management 
appears to have been uniformly good. In the several 
German States banks wore authorized under laws peculiar 
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to each ; and most of them were allowed to issue notes 
according to regulations varying from State to State. It 
followed that the notes of each bank were confined to its 
own neighbourhood; but the establishment of German 
unity was followed by a demand for a general banking law, 
and the establishment of a note currency that might 
circulate throughout the empire. After some discussion 
the Act of the 30th January 1875 was passed to satisfy 
these demands. Under this law an Imperial Bank was 
established, wdth an uncovered issue of 250 millions of 
marks ( = £12,500,000); and thirty two banks were re- 
cognized as possessing rights of uncovered issue to the ex- 
tent of 135 millions of marks (£6,750,000). The Imperial 
Bank is, however, allowed to increase its issue, subject to 
the condition that at least one-third is represented by cash 
in hand, and the remaining two-thiids hy bills not having 
more than three months to run; while the other banks may 
also exceed their authorized issues subject to the payment 
of 5 per cent, interest on the excess above the authorized 
limit, plus the cash in hand, and weekly returns are 
required of the amount in circulation. No note is to be 
less than 100 marks (£5), and no new right of issue can 
be conceded except by a law of the empire. The State 
i itself, however, under a law of April 1874, has the right 
to issue 120 millions of marks in State notes of small 
denominations. The working of this law has not yet been 
tested ; but, if we may judge from our own experience, it 
will not produce any rapid withdrawal of local issues, and 
the unific*ation of the note currency of the empire will not 
be accomplished. (l. h. c.) 


BANKHUPTCY. When a person is unable to pay 
his debts in full, the law of civilized countries adopts 
some moans of satisfying the creditors, as far as they 
can be satisfied, out of the debtor’s estate, and relieving 
the debtor himself from pressure which, by his own efforts, 
ho would not bo likely to overcome. The debtor having 
been declared a bankrupt, his property vests in his creditors 
for the purpose of being rateably divided among them, and 
he thereupon starts a new man, entirely relieved from the 
obligations thus j»artially satisfied. Such, in general terms, is 
the process of bankrui)tcy as observed in modern societies. 
The law of bankruptcy is, in fact, a modern creation, slowly 
evolved out of the criminal code in answer to the neces- 
sities of a widely-spread industrial life. Early society is 
unanimous in treating inability to fulfil legal obligations 
as a most serious offence ; and the harshness of ancient law 
towards debtors has been exj)lained as a consequence of the 
fact that a contract was at first regarded as a sort of 
incomplete conveyance, and creditor and debtor as persons 
who respectively had and liad not fulfilled their legal 
obligations. The early law of Koine, while prohibiting 
contracts of usury, still gives the legal creditors the savage 
remedy of dividing the carcase of their debtor or selling 
him and his family into slavery. Severe commercial 
distress endangering the stability of the state is of frequent 
occurrence in the history of Koine ; but the law against 
debtors long retained its jirimitive severity. The Lex 
Peetelia (about 326 b.o.) enabled a debtor, who could 
swear to being worth as much as he owed, to save his 
freedom by resigning his property ; and many years after 
the legislation of Julius Ctesar established the cemo hmio- 
rum as an available remedy for all honest insolvents. The 
slow development of the law, and the practical difficulties 
with which each new adjustment was met, are cojuously 
illustrated by the history of bankruptcy legislation in 
England. The first English statute on bankruptcy (34 
and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 4) was directed against fraudulent 


debtors^ and gave power to the lord chancellor and other 
high officers to seize their estates and divide them among 
the creditors. The 13 Eliz. c. 7 restricted bankruptcy to 
traders, and prescribed certain acts by committing which a 
trader became a bankrupt. Commissioners appointed by 
the lord chancellor are to seize the person of the bankrupt 
and divide his property among the creditors. The 4 Anno 
c. 17 ami 10 Anne c. 15 took away the criminal character 
hitherto borne by the proceeding.s, and allowed a debtor, 
w'ith the consent of a majority of his creditors, to obtain a 
certificate of having conformed to the requisitions of the 
bankrupt law, w’hich, when confirmed by the chancellor, 
di.scharged his jierson and his after-acquired property 
from debts due by him at the time of his bankruptcy. The 
6 Geo. IV. c. 16 allows a debtor to procure his own bank- 
ruptcy (an arrangement ]>revioualy regarded os fraudu- 
lent), and introduces the i)rinci])le of deeds of arrangement 
between debtor and creditors without a public bankruptcy. 
The 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 56 established the Court of 
Bankrujitcy, consisting of six commissioners, along with 
four judges as a Court of Keview\ and a]>pointed official 
assignees to get in the bankrupt’s estate on behalf of the 
creditors. 

Various other statutes in the next twenty years made 
unim]iorlant changes in the constitution of the court. 
In 1847 jurisdiction in bankruptcy w'as again re.stored to 
the Court of Chancery by the ap])cal being transferred to 
that court. The Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 1849, 
effected several imjiortant alterations in the system. Pro- 
ceedings were to begin by a petition to the Court of 
Bankruptcy instead of a fiat out of Chancery. The com- 
missioners w^ere authorized to award certificates, classified 
according to the merit of the bankruptcy. In the first 
class the insolvency was declared to be due to misfortune; 
in the second, not entirely to misfortune; and in the third, 
not at all to misfortune. Certain specified offences deprived 
the bankrupt of all right to a certificate, and made him 
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liablo to a criminal prosecution. The object of this arrange- 
ment was, of course, to meet fraudulent, or not entirely 
honest, attempts to obtain the benefit of a discharge of 
debts under the bankruptcy laws. It was not entirely 
successful, inasmuch as there was no settled principle 
observed in classifying the certificates, and the lowest 
class was, for all practical purposes, as good as the highest. 
The Act of 1849 also encouraged private arrangements by 
making a composition, accepted by nine-tenths of a bank- 
rupt’s creditors, binding upon the rest ; but it was decided 
subsequently by the courts that, to make such a comi)osi- 
tion binding, it must be accomjianied by a coinjjlete cesnio 
homorum. The next statute, the lJankru])tcy Act, 1801, 
made non-traders subject to thcj law of bankruptcy, and 
empowered a majority in number, and three-fourths in 
value, of the creditors to bind tlie minority without acessm 
bonoi-um. I'his arrangement was found to lead to private 
and fraudulent comj»ositionH, and in consequence by an 
Amendment Act in 18G8 enlarged powers were given to 
non -assenting (TiMlitors. All this legislation still failed 
to give complete satisfaction. The conqdete exoneration 
of aftor-ac(|uire(l j)roperty was denounced as unfair and 
likely to invite Iraudulent bankruptcies, the system of ar- 
rangements witli cnulitors was disliked, and the control 
of creditors over the property of the debtor and proceedings 
in bankruptcy was felt to bo too small. The Bankruptcy 
Act, 1869, was passed after many unsuccessful attempts 
to deal with those comjdaints. It established a new Court 
of Bankruptcy, consisting of a chief judge, registrars, and 
other officers. The commissionerships were abolished, and 
the subordinate staff was to be transferred to the new court. 
The chief judge in bankruptcy is to be a judge of one of 
the Superior Courts of I^aw and Equity ; and hitherto the 
office has been held by one of the acting vice-chancellors. 
Appeals from the county courts in bankruptcy go to the 
chief judge, and a[)peal8 from thii chief judge to the Court 
of Appeal in Chancery, and thence occasionally to the 
House of Lords. Official assignees were abolished ; and 
tniaten^ who should be creditors, are to be ajqminted to 
distribute the bankrupt’s estate, while the creditors may 
apjjointa committee of insjiection to su 2 )erinten(l the opera- 
tions of the trustees. A coin]»troller in bankruptcy will 
receive the trustees’ accounts after they have been audited 
by the committee, and take notice of any irregularity in 
the proceedings of the trustees. The law of reputed owner- 
ship was restricted to traders. Voluntary settlements by a 
trader, except in the case of property accrued in right of 
his wife, are void as against the trustee if the settler 
becomes bankrupt within two years after the settlement ; 
and if he becomes bankrupt within ten years, it must be 
shown that, at the time of the settlement, he had sufficient 
property besides to j>ay his then existing debts, otherwise the 
settlement becomes void. A covenant by a trader, although 
made in consideration of marriage, for future settlement of 
pro])erty not then in any way belonging to him, is void as 
against the trustee, unless the property has been transferred 
or j)aid before the bankruptcy. 1’he Act also introduces im- 
portant alterations as to the discharge of the bankru))t. A 
bankrupt will not bo discharged unless his estate has paid ten 
shillings in the pound, or a majority of the creditors (three- 
fourths in value) declare that the bankrupt is not respon- 
sible for the deficiency, and that they desire his discharge. 
If within throe years the bankrupt makes u}> the dividend 
of ten shillings in the pound, he may have his discharge ; 
and in the meantime his property wdll be protected from 
the creditors of the bankru])tcy. If ho fails to make up 
this dividend within three years, any debt remaining 
unpaid will become enforceable against his after-acquired 
property, — subject, of course, to the rights of creditors 
subsequent to the bankruptcy. There are provisions for 
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compromising the bankruptcy by composition or liquidation 
by arrangement. The usud criminal clauses have been 
separated from the new statute of bankruptcy and appear 
in a separate enactment, — the Debtors' Act, 1869, — and 
the Court of Bankruptcy has no longer any criminal juris- 
diction whatever. The Debtors' Act abolishes imprison- 
ment for debt (except in certain cases in which the debt is 
mostly of the nature of a penalty), and provides for the 
punishment of certain misdemeanours of fraudulent debtors, 
whose affairs have come into bankruptcy. The prosecution 
takes place before the ordinary criminal tribunals. The 
Bankruptcy Act and the Debtors' Act become — by the 
repeal of previous statutes relating to insolvency, bank- 
ruptcy, and imprisonment for debt — a complete record 
of the legislation now in force on this subject. 

Under the new statute all the county courts are consti- 
tuted local courts of bankruptcy, while for the London 
district, as defined in the Act, there is the London Bank- 
ruptcy Court. All these courts are presumed to be the 
same court, and cases may be transferred from one to the 
other if necessary. Subject to this j)ower of transfer, 
j>roceeding8 are to bo taken against a debtor in the court of 
the district in which he resides; and if he does not reside 
in England and Wales, in the London court. By order of 
that court, or by resolution of the creditors, or by certificate 
of the local judge, cases may be transferred to the London 
court from any of the local courts. The chief judge, or a 
local judge, may delegate the powers (except the power of 
committing for contempt) to the registrar. All the courts 
of bankruptcy and their officers in England are to act in 
conjunction with bankruptcy courts in Scotland and 
Ireland, and with British courts having jurisdiction in 
bankrui)tcy elsewhere, the orders of one court being 
enforceable within the jurisdiction of the others. Section 
72 of the Act gives to the new Court of Bankruj)tcy the 
important power “ to decide all questions of priority, and 
all other questions of law or fact arising in any case of 
bankruptcy coming within the cognizance of such court, or 
which the court may deem it exj)edient or necessary to 
decide, for the purpose of doing complete justice or making 
a complete distribution of ])ro 2 )erty in any such case." By 
this enlarged jurisdiction the court has power to decide, 
even as against strangers, questions arising in the bank- 
ruptcy; and it has been held that it may restrain 
])roceedings in Chancery or at C common Law, and even out of 
the jurisdiction. The judge may, at the request of parties, 
or of his own discretion, direct issues of fact to be tried by 
a jury. 

By the Bankruptcy Act, 1861, the sj)ecial legislation 
relating to insolvent debtors was abolished. Up to that 
time traders only had been allowed the relief of bankruptcy, 
and all other insolvent debtors remained liable to their 
creditors for the unpaid portion of their debts. They might 
be kept in prison during the creditors' pleasure, and any 
property they might acquire was available for the satisfac- 
tion of the creditors' claims. From time to time special 
Acts were passed for the liberation of insolvent debtors 
confined in prison, a general Act (53 Geo. III. c. 102) was 
tried for a limited period and repealed, and finally, by 1 
and 2 Viet. c. 110, a court was established for the “ relief 
of insolvent debtors," their discharge, of course, being con- 
ditional on the surrender of their property for the benefit 
of their creditors. The principle of the distinction thus 
maintained between the trader and the non-trader was, 
that the creditors of the former were to be regarded as to 
some extent partners in his speculations, while the latter 
was alone responsible for his insolvency ; and it was feared 
that the discharge of bankruptcy, if allowed as a means of 
satisfying private debts, might give great encouragement 
to extravagance and fraud. On the abolition of the 
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Insolvents' Court in 1861, all insolvent debtors were 
admitted to the relief of bankrupt’s discharge, but a 
distinction is still mode on several important points between 
traders and non-traders. A schedule to the Act of 1860 
gives a list of the different occupations which are to be 
considered as “trades," and the exception is expressly stated 
that “ a farmer, grazier, common labourer, or workman for 
him, shall not, nor shall a member of any partneiship, 
association, or company, which cannot be adjudged bankrupt 
under this Act, be deemed as such a trader for the purposes 
of this Act." The liability to bankruptcy may therefore be 
said to be now almost co-extensivo with the capacity to 
make a contract. Persona who cannot make a binding 
contract, married women, minors, lunatics, <fec., cannot 
be made bankrupts. But where this incapacity is removed 
(as for example in the city of London, where by custom a 
married woman may trade as ^ femme note), the liability to 
bankruptcy will arise. 

IVoceedings in bankruptcy are now begun by a petition 
from one or more creditors (claiming not less than .£50), 
alleging that the debtor in question has committed an act 
of bankruptcy, and praying that he may be adjudged a 
bankrupt. The following are “acts of bankruptcy:” — 
(1.) If the debtor has assigned his property to trustees for the 
benefit of his creditors ; or f2), has made a fraudulent con- 
veyance of any of his property ; or (3), with intent to defeat 
his creditors, has departed from or remained out of 
England ; or, being a trader, has left his dwelling-house, or 
begun to keep house, or suffered himself to be outlawed ; 
or (4), has filed a declaration of inability to pay his debts ; 
(5.) If execution for not less than £50 has been levied 
by seizure of goods (in the case of a trader) ; (6.) If the 
creditor has served a “ debtors’ summons ” for not less than 
£50, and the debtor has for three weeks (or if a trader, for 
seven days) neglected to pay or compound for the same. 
The adiudication must be asked for within six months of 
the act of bankruptcy, and the petitioning creditor’s debt 
must be for a liquidated (i.e., ascertained) sum due at law or 
in equity, and must not be a secured debt unless the security 
is given up for the benefit of the creditors. Should the 
alleged debtor deny his indebtedness, the court may dismiss 
the summons or direct the issue to he tried by itself or 
some other competent court ; and similar proceedings take 
place when the debtor appears to the creditors’ petition and 
repudiates his indebtedness. 

The consequence of adjudication is that all the bank- 
rupt’s property vests in the registrar of the court, until the 
appointment by the creditors of a trustee, and thereafter in 
the trustee. The word property has been expressly defined 
to include money, goods, things in action, land, and every 
description of property, whether real or jiersonal, also 
obligations, ornaments, and “every description of estate, 
interest, and profit, present or future, vested or contingent, 
arising out of, or incident to, property as above defined.” 
The adjudication “ relates back ” to the time of the “ act 
of bankruptcy.” The bankrupt may retain the tools of his 
trade and the necessary clothing and bedding of his family 
to the extent in all of £20. It is the duty of the trustee 
to discover, take possession of, realize, and distribute the 
bankrupt’s property ; and, subject to the jirovisions of the 
Bankruptcy Act, he must follow the directions of the com- 
mittee of inspection or the creditors. The bankrupt is 
required to aid in the administration. Ho must procure a 
statement of his affairs, and submit to a public examination 
thereon. A bankrupt under examination is not, like a 
witness in other courts, protected from questions tending 
to inculpate himself, although he cannot be compelled to 
answer a question whether ho has done some specific act 
clearly of a criminal nature. His answers may afterwards 
be used as evidence against him on a criminal charge. 
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The bankrupt cannot now bo arrested or imprisoned except 
for attempts to leave the country, avoid appearance, remove 
or conceal his goods, <fec., or, after adjudication, for removing 
goods above the value of £5, or failing to attend examina- 
tion, or committing contempt of court. If a member of 
the House of Commons is adjudged bankrupt, he becomes 
incapable of sitting or voting for one year after the 
adjudication, unless within that time the bankruptcy is 
annulled or the creditors satisfied. If on the expiration of 
a year neither of these events has taken place, the court 
certifies the fact to the speaker, and the seat of the bank- 
ru]»t member thereupon becomes vacant. A bankrupt ]>eer 
is disqualified from sitting or voting in the House of Lords, 
unless and until his bankruptcy is annulled on the ground 
that the order of adjudication ought not to have been made, 
or the bankrupt is discharged by actual payment or 
satisfaction in the prescribed mode from all debts and 
liabilities due at the date of his bankruptcy. The conditions 
on which a bankrupt may obtain his discharge have been 
already stated. The discharge releases the bankrupt for all 
debts provable under the bankruptcy, except dcbt&due to the 
Crown, or for ofiences against the revenue, and debtsincurred 
by means of fraud or breach of trust. The court has power 
to annul the bankruptcy on various grounds, but in that 
case all acts proj)erly done by the trustee in reference to the 
property of the bankrupt "will now remain valid. A 
partnership may be adjudged bankrupt, and the general 
rule of distribution is that the joint creditors have priority 
of payment out of the joint or partnershij) projierty, and 
the separate creditors out of the s(q>arate estate. 

A less jiublic form of bankruptcy is also sanctioned by 
the Act ot 1869. By § 125 it is jirovided that the credi- 
tors of a debtor may declare (by a majority in number and 
three-fourths in value) that his affairs are to be liquidated 
by arrangement and not in bankruptcy. By § 126 the 
creditors may, by a resolution under the same conditions, 
resolve that a composition shall be accepted in satisfaction 
of the debts due to them by the debtor. If liquidation is 
resolved on, every creditor, whether having notice of the 
meeting or not, is absolutely restrained trom taking any 
proceedings for recovering his debt, unless it appears to 
the court that his debt is prejudicially affected by the 
resolution ; otherwise under liquidation or composition, the 
court may restrain or jiermit other legal processes on respect 
of provable debts as it thinks fit. 

In Scotland, as in England, the law of bankruptcy arose 
as a remedy against the frauds of insolvent debtors. It 
was declared by an Act of the Scottish Parliament (1621, 
c. 18) that no debtor after insolvency should fraudulently 
diminish the fund belonging to his creditors, and if a deed 
of assignment was gratuitously executed after the contract- 
ing of debt in favour of a near relation or a confidential 
friend, fraudulent dealing was to be presumed. The Act 
1696, c. 5, settled the definition of a notour or notorious 
bankrupt, a question which had previously engaged the 
attention of the judges of the Court of Session. The statute 
defines “a notour bankrupt” to be any debtor who, 
being under diligence by horning or caption, at the instance 
of his creditors, shall bo either imprisoned, or retire to the 
abbey or any other privileged place, or flee or abscond 
for his personal security, or defend his person by force, and 
who shall afterwards be found, by sentence of the Lords of 
Session, to bo insolvent. Bankruptcy as thus defined was, 
it is said, intended to afford a remedy against fraudulent 
preference by debtors, and not as the ground-work of a 
general process of distribution, although by later statutes 
it became a necessary requisite of every such process. The 
exceptions recognized in the Act of 1696, of persons absent 
from Scotland, and therefore not liable to imprisonment, 
or of persons exempted therefrom by special privileges, 
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were removed by Jater legislation. The English distinction 
between traders and non-traders, it will be observed, is 
not recognized in Scotcli law. The statute made null and 
void all voluntary disf>ositions, assignations, and other 
deeds at or after or within sixty days before bankruptcy. 
The i)rincipal Bankruptcy Act now in force is the 1 9 and 
20 Viet. c. 79 (amended by 20 and 21 Viet. c. 19, and 23 
and 24 Viet. c. 33). 

By section 9 of the principal Act, notour bankruptcy is 
now constituted — 

1. By set] lies trat ion (or arljudieation in England and 
Ireland) ; and 

2. By insolvency concurring either — (n) with a duly 
executed charge for jiaynient followed by imprisonment 
or a[)])rehension, or flight or retreat to sanctuary, by 
execution of arrestment of debtor’s etFeets, not discharged 
within fifteen days, by execution of i)oinding of any of 
his movables, or by decree of adjudication of any part 
of his movable estate ; or (/>), with sale of effects belong- 
ing to the debtor under a ])oinding or under a sequestration 
for rent, or retiring for twenty-four hours to the sanctuary, 
or making a])plication for tlie benefit of cessio honorum. 

Notour bankruptcy continues, in cases of sequestration, 
until the debtor has obtained his discharge, and in other 
cases until insolvency ceases. Se<|ue8tration may be awarded 
of the estate of any person in the following cases : — 

1. Living debtor subject to jurisdiction of Scotch courts, 
— (a), on his own petition with concurrence of qualified 
creditors; or (f/), on petition of qualified creditors, i)rovided 
he bo a notour ))ankrupt, and have had a dwelling-house 
or place of business in Scotland within the previous year. 

2. In the case of a deceased debtor, subject at his death 
to the jurisdiction of the court, — (u), on the ]ietition of 
his mandatory; or (A), on the i)etition of qualified creditors 

(§ 13). 

Sequestration may bo awarded eitlier by the Court of 
Session or by the sheriff. A se<|uestration inay bo recalled 
by a majority in number and four-fifths in value of tlie 
creditors, who may jirefer to wind uj) the estate by private 
arrangement. If tlie He{]uestration j)roeoeds, the creditors 
hold a meeting, and by a majority in value elect a trustee 
to administer the estate, and three commissioners (being 
creditors or tlicir mandatories) to assist and control the 
administration and declare the dividends. The bankrn}>t 
(under ])ain of imprisonment) must give all the information 
in his ] lower regarding his estate, and he must be publicly 
examined on oath before the sheriff ; and “ conjunct 
and confident jicrsons ” may likewise be examinod. The 
bankruiit may lie discharged either by composition or with- 
out comiKisition. In the latter case (1) by jietiticn with 
eonciirreiiee of all tiio creditors, or (2) after six months 
with concnrrenct' of a majority and four- fifths in value of 
the creditors, or (.3) after eighteen months with concurreiico 
of a bare majority in number and value, or (4) after two 
years 'Nvithout concurrence. In the last case the judge 
may refuse the application if he thinks the baiiknijit has 
fraudulently eoneeah*d his effects, or wilfully failed to com- 
ply with the law. 

The jirocediiro in cmvVi bonoi^um is regulated by 6 and 
7 Will. IV. c. 5G (which gave jurisdiction to sheriffs) and 
Act of Sederunt of June 1S39. A debtor who is or has 
been in prison, or has had a warrant of imiirisonmeiit served 
against him, may jiresent a petition setting forth his in- 
ability to pay his debts, and his willingness to surrender 
his estate, and jiraying for interim ])rotection. The 
debtor is examined by the sheriff on oath, and the creditors 
may be heard against the jietition. A decree of cemo 
honorum oi)erates as an assignation of a debtor’s movables 
to a trustee for behoof of creditors. The bankrupt under 
a ces$io has no power to insist on his discharge, and there- 
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fore cannot protect his suDsequent acquisitions against his 
creditors. By the late statute a majority of the creditors 
(subject to review by the court) may, in certain cases, resolve 
that the bankrupt shall be entitled to apply for a decree of 
ceasio only, and not to a discharge in the sequestration, 
and the court may grant the ceaaio in the sequestration 
without requiring a new process. 

By the Bankruptcy (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1872 (35 
and 36 Viet. c. 58), the law of Ireland has been assimilated 
to the new system established by the English Bankruptcy 
Act, 1869. (E. 11.) 

Bankruptcy in the United States. 

In the United States, Congress alone has i)ower to pass 
a bankru]>t law which shall have authority throughout 
the country. The several States may enact such statutes 
when there is no law of Congress in operation ; but these 
statutes will fully bind only the citizens of the State which 
enacts it. There is no power to obtain effectual control of 
property without its limits so as to prevent local prefer- 
ences; nor can the State laws discharge contracts due to 
non-residents. The general Government has made so little 
use of the power confided to it, that many of the States 
were obliged to pass bankrupt laws, notwithstanding the 
imperfection of their oj>eration in some cases, and those, 
often, the most imi)ortant in the interests involved. 
Massachusetts had an excellent system, established in 1838, 
which is specially mentioned because the Act of Congress 
is largely drawn from this source. All State laws on the 
subject are suspended while a general law of bankruptcy is 
in force. 

The first general Bankrupt Act was passed in 1800, and 
repealed in 1803. In 1841 another law was put in opera- 
tion, with a special view of meeting the urgent needs of 
debtors who had been ruined by the commercial revulsion of 
1837—38, and who could receive no effectual relief from local 
laws. This Act was rejjealed in thirteen months; but in 
the meantime a very largo number of cases had been dis- 
po.sed of, amounting, for example, to 3250 in Massachusetts 
alone. The law now in operation took effect June 1, 1867, 
It was framed with much care by a committee of the House 
of Bepresentatives, of which Mr Jenckes, of llhode Island, 
was the chairman and chief working member. Its authors 
hoj)ed that it would form a permanent addition to the com- 
mercial jurisi>rudence of the country. 

The administrative machinery is sinijJe. The district 
courts, which have always liad the original jurisdiction of 
causes in admiralty, revenue, and other national matters, 
are made courts of bankruj)tcy. The judge of each district 
ascertains how many registers are needed for the convenient 
despatch of causes in his territory, and they are appointed 
by the chief justice of the United States and the district 
judge concurrently. 'J'he registers have, by law, functions 
chiefly administrative and ministerial ; but they, in fact, 
hear and decide many judicial (juestions by consent of the 
parties, and subject to the revision of the judge. In pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy projier, such as adjudications, dis- 
charges, proof of debts, marshalling assets, there is an 
a])peal from the district to the circuit court, and no farther. 
Actions at law, or suits in equity, to which assignees in 
bankruptcy are i)arties, may be brought either in the State 
or the Federal courts. If in the latter, the whole case if in 
equity, or the law i)oint8 in an action at law, may bo carried 
to the Supremo Court at Washington when the amount in 
di8i)uto exceeds $5000, or questions of law, which the 
judges of the circuit court consider doubtful, may be certi- 
ffe<l by them to the Supreme Court, whatever may be the 
amount involved ; and all decisions of the highest court of 
a State, involving questions of law under the Bankrupt 
Act, may be reviewed by the Supreme Court, if adverse to 
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the right or title set up under that statute. In some of 
these various modes the principal questions arising under 
the Act will in time be settled by the highest judicial 
authority, and thus uniformity of decision will be secured. 

The statute covers the whole ground of bankruptcy and 
insolvency. It is applied to all debtors, whether traders 
or not, and to debtors petitioning for its benefits, as 
well as to those proceeded against by creditors. Any 
one who owes $300 may petition, and any such debtor 
who has committed certain specified acts may be adjudged 
bankrupt in invitum. The acts of bankruptcy are sub- 
stantially alike in all such statutes in England and the 
United States, and tend to prove either frudulent con- 
duct or hopeless insolvency, such as concealing property, 
conveying it fraudulently, departing the district with intent 
to defraud creditors, lying in prison for twenty-one days. 
There is nothing analogous to the trader debtor summons, 
though the Act of 1800, and the Massachusetts law of 
1838, admitted a somewhat similar test of bankruptcy. 
This law, however, has adopted one wliich to a consider- 
able extent supplies this want, by declaring a merchant, 
trader, banker, broker, manufacturer, or miner to be bank- 
rupt who has suffered his commercial paper to remain 
overdue and unpaid for forty days. No other distinction 
is made between traders and other debtors, excepting that 
merchants and tradesmen are bound, under pain of being 
denied their discharge, to keep proper books of account. 

The proi)erty of the bankrujit is assigned by the judge 
or register to the persona chosen by the majority in number 
and value of the creditors — the court having full power to 
overrule the choice of the creditors, or to add an assignee 
to those chosen. The assignment is conclusive evidence 
of the assignees’ authority, and cannot be collaterally im- 
])eached on any ground, excepting want of jurisdiction in 
the bankrupt court, nor in any suit whatever. This most 
valuable rule was adopted by Massachusetts in 1838, and 
has saved an enormous amount of useless litigation. There 
is no danger of injustice from it, because the adjudication 
against a bankrupt is never made without notice to him, 
nor without a trial by jury, if he demands one ; and any 
person having an interest adverse to the adjudication has a 
right to be heard as well as the debtor. 

The doctrine of the relation of the assignee’s title to an 
act of bankru])tcy committed in the country has not obtained 
in the United States. That title relates, as in other suits, 
to the beginning of the proceedings, — that is to say, the day 
and hour that the petition, whether voluntary or involun- 
tary, is filed. The most marked difference between the 
English and American statutes, or rather between the prac- 
tical working of them, is in the extension given by the 
latter to the doctrine of preference. By the law of 1867 
and its amendments, the assignee can avoid all advantages 
given to pre-existing creditors within four months (in in- 
voluntary cases, within two months) before the filing of the 
petition, if the bankrupt was then insolvent, and intended 
a preference, and the preferred creditor knew the insolvency 
and the intent, no matter what pressure, by suit, threat, or 
otherwise, may have been brought to bear uj>on the debtor. 
This law, as construed, operates almost like a relation back 
of the assignee’s title, so far as pre-existing creditors are 
concerned, unless the payments or settlements have been 
made in the ordinary course of business, and sometimes, 
though rarely, when they have been so made. This rule 
is a logical development of the law of preference, as estab- 
lished in Lord Mansfield’s time, and still continued in 
England. When it is considered that a preference is a 
technical fraud, and may be charged as an act of bankruptcy 
and as a valid objection to the debtor’s discharge, it will 
be readily seen that the conduct of debtors in failing cir- 
cumstances must be much restrained and regulated, to the 
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advantage of the general creditors, by the perils that attend 
a partial or unfair mode of settlement, or even a struggle 
to continue business after recuperation has become hope- 
less. Such was found to be the operation of a similar law 
in Massachusetts, where it prevailed for more than twenty 
years before the statute of that State was suspended by the 
general Bankruptcy Act of 1867. 

The discharge of the debtor is granted or refused by the 
court absolutely. There are no grades or classes of certi- 
ficates, and no power to suspend action iii)on the question, 
and put the debtor on probation. In voluntaiy bankrupt- 
cies 30 per cent, must be paid in dividends, or the consent 
of one-fourth in number and one-third in value of the 
creditors must be obtained. Any creditor may oppose the 
decree of discharge for fraud committed or continued within 
six months before the petition, for loss by gaining, and in 
the case of merchants and tradesmen, as w'o have seen, for 
failure to keej) suitable accounts. The discharge wdien 
granted, is, like the assignment, unimpeachable in any 
court ; but it may be reviewed within two years by the court 
that granted it, upon evidence afterwards discovered. 

The title, powers, and duties of the assignee, the mode 
of settling joint and separate estates, and marshalling debts 
and assets, are substantially similar under the English and 
American systems. The title of the assignee, however, 
docs not depend at all, in any rase, ujion the date of the 
petitioning creditor’s debt. The misdemeanours created 
by the law were taken, with some modifications, from llie 
felonies of the English Act in lorco in 1 867. The mode of 
compounding with creditors has recently been adopted from 
the English statute of 1869, and has been largely used with 
good results. 

Whether or not the bankrupt law will take its place os 
part of the settled policy of the country cannot be easily 
predicted. It is not likely to bo displaced until the exist- 
ing commercial depression has been rebe\ed. After that 
time iniK'h will depend u])on the degree of care and economy 
with wliich it is administered, and the readiness of Con- 
gress to adopt modifications that shall be found to be 
necessary, but most upon the opinion that the debtors of 
the country may entertain of its operation. The law was 
considerably mo<lified in 1874 in the interest of debtors, 
by making adjudications in mvitmn more difficult, and dis- 
charges more easy ; but the law is still popular with credi- 
tors, because of the serious check it imposes uj)on local 
prelcrences. It is likewise approved by those lawyers and 
judges who have had the most to do with its administra- 
tion ; and it is not imjirobable that the effect of a few years 
more of its ojieration may be to render it indispensable to 
the commercial world. (j. l.) 

BANKS, Sir Joseph, for upw'ards of forty years ]nesi- 
dent of the Koyal Society of London, was born in Argyle 
Street, London, on the 13th of February 1743. He was 
the only sou of William Banks, a gentleman of considerable 
landed pro])erty, whose father had derived his fortune j)rin 
cipally from successful practice as a physician in J.,inc()ln- 
shire, had been on one occasion sberitF of that county, and 
had for some years represented Peterborough in parliament. 
Very little is known of Joseph’s early life and education. He 
ap])ears to have been sent at the age of nine to Harrow, 
and after spending four years there, was removed to Eton. 
Here he seems first to have acquired a taste for botanical 
pursuits, and was accustomed to sjicnd all his leisure hours 
in the beautiful lanes and fields round the school. He 
carried the same fondness for natural history to Oxford, 
wdiere ho was entered as a gentleman commoner of Christ’s 
College ; and by his exertions a lecturer on natural science 
was for the first time brought into the university. After 
taking an honorary degree he left Oxford ; and at the age 
of twentv-one he found himself possessed of ample means, 
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his father having died in 1761. Three years later he made 
his first scientific expedition to Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, and brought back a rich collection of plants and 
insects. Shortly after his return, (Toverninent resolved to 
send out Captain Cook to observe the transit of Venus in 
the Tacific Ocean, and Banks, through the influence of his 
friend Lord Sandwich, olitained leave to join the expedi- 
tion. lie made the most careful ])reparations, in order to 
be able to profit })y every o])])Ortunity, and induced Dr 
Solander, a distinguished ]>upil of Linn.'iMis, to accompany 
him. He even engaged iJranglitsnien and painters to de- 
lineate such objects of interest as did not admit of being 
transported or ])re8erved. I'he voyage occupied three years, 
and many hardshijis had to ]>o undergone ; but the rich 
liarvest of discovery —many natural jdionomena being for 
the first time brought to light — was more than adequate 
compensation. Banks was equally anxious to join Cook’s 
second exiicdition, and expended large sums in engaging 
assistants and furnishing the necessary equipment ; but, 
owing to ill-feeling on the ]»art of some Covernment officials, 
he was compelled to relinquish his purpose. He, however, 
employed the assistants and materials he had collected in a 
voyage to Iceland, returning by the Hebrides and Staffa, 
the geological formation of which ho was the first to 
describe. Tn 177H Banks was elected ])resident of the 
Uoyal Society, of which he had been a fellow from 17GG. 
His ])redecessor had been compelled to resign owing to 
some disagreement with the court, but Banks was always 
a favourite with the king. In 1781 he was made a 
baronet ; in 1705 ho received the Order of the Bath ; and 
in 171)7 he was admitted to the Privy Council. During the 
long tenure of his office as president, {Sir .loseph did much 
to raise the state of science in Britain, and was at the same 
time most assiduous and successful in cultivating friendly 
relations with scientific men of all nations, llis kindness 
and liberality were beyond praise, and he was most generous 
in affording to other naturalists the free use of his vast 
materials. It has, liowever, been inatle matter of objection 
to him, that from his own predilections ho was inclined to 
overlook and depreciate the labours of the mathematical 
and physical sections of the Boyal Society. Sir Josejdi 
died on the Ifith March 1820, at the age of 77. He 
becpieathed his valuable collections of books and botanical 
specimens to the British Museum. His only writings are 
two small tracts of little importance ; he seems to have 
given up his intention of writing an elaborate treatise after 
the death of his friend and fellow-labourer. Dr Solander. 
His fame rests mainly on his numerous discoveries in 
botany and natural history. See Cuvier, Ehxje JJistorirjue 
(ie M. 1821. 

BANKUBA, a district of British India, within the 
BardwAn division, uneler the Lieutenant-Oovernorof iiengal, 
situated in 22 and 2;r N. hit., and 8G and 87“ E. long., 
bounded on the N. and E. l)y Bardwiin district ; on the S. 
by Midnapur district; and on the W. by Miinbliiim district. 
BAnkurA forms a connecting link between the delta of the 
Ganges on the E. and the mountainous highlands of ChhotA 
Ndgpur on the \V. Along its eastern boundary adjoining 
BardwAn district tlie country is flat and alluvial, i»resenting 
the appearance of the ordinary jiaddy lands of JJengal. 
Going N. and W., however, the surface gradually rises into 
long undulating tracts ; rice lands and swamps give way 
to a region of low thorny jungle or forest tretis ; the ham- 
lets become smaller and more scattered, and nearly disappear 
altogether in the wild forests along the western boundary. 
The princij)al hills are — MAnjiA hill, on the south bank of the 
DAmodar ; Koro hill, S. of the foregoing ; SusuniA hill, W. 
of Koro ; and BehArinAth hill, in the N.W. corner of the 
district. The rivers arc merely mountain torrents — the 
largest, the DAmodar, being only navigable by country 


boats during the rains. The census of 1872 returned the 
population of the district at 526,772 souls, inhabiting 2028 
villages, and 104,687 houses ; average density of popula- 
lation, 391 to the square mile. The Hindus numbered 
487,786, or 92*6 per cent, of the total population; Maho- 
metans, 13,500 ; Christians, 70 ; and persons of unspecified 
religion, chiefly aboriginal tribes, 25,416. 

District area, after recent transfers to and from the districts of 
Bardwan and MAnbhuin in 1872, 1840 wpiarc nnles. Before these 
transfers the area was returned at 1850 s(piaro miles, of which 630 
Avere said to bo cultivated, .540 cultivalfle but not cultivated, and 
1 80 uncultivablo waste. Agricultural products— riee, barley, cotton, 
indigo, oil-seeds, and pulses. Minerals — coal, lime, and building 
stone. In its nianufacturos, the district is noted for lino descrip- 
tions of coloured silk cloths. Exports — rice, oil-seeds, lac, tamarind, 
silk eloth, silk c(»cooiib, Ac. lrMj)orts — English piece goods, salt, 
tobacco, spices, cocoa-nuts, turmeric, and dilfercnt kinds of pulses. 
Chief trading towns and seats of commerce -Bankura, Bishiiupur, 
Ikygrdm, and Barjorii. Three main lines of road traverse the 
district. The total revenue increased from £40,934 in 1836-36 to 
£66,392 in 1870-71, and the civil expenditure from £8006 to 
£17,487 within the same period. Bankura is a permanently settled 
district. In 1870-71 the district contained 910 estates, held by 
1351 proprietors, and paying a total (rovornment land revonuo of 
£45,362. Besides the land revenue, the following are roluriiod as 
the other sources of revenue in 1870-71, viz., assessed taxes, £5465 ; 
excise, £3167 ; stamps, £6787 ; law and justice, £30,478 ; law 
charges, £62 ; and local and provincial funds, £2512. The police 
force in 1871 numbered 5081 men, maintained at a cost of 
£23,6.56. The district contained 516 schools in 1871-72, al- 
leiided by 14,670 jnipils ; maintained at a total cost of £4(302, of 
wdiich Government paid £1201. The climate of Jkinkiira is gene- 
rally healthy, the cold season being bracing, the air wholesome and 
dry, and fogs ofiaro occurrence. The tomj^erature in the hot season 
is very oppressive and relaxing. Rainfall in 1868, 61*25 inches; 
minimum tpnq)eraturo in the same year, 62" ; maximum, 98". 
The ]>rovai ling diseases in the district are intermittent fever, leprosy, 
and oceasiomilly diarrhtea and dysentery. Cholera visited the 
district in an epidemic form in the years 185.5, 1860, 1804, 1866-67, 
and 1869, tliat ot the first year being tlio severest. Bankura sulfered 
greatly from the famine of 186.5- 66. Two tow'iis contain a popula- 
tion of upwaids of 5000 — 1. Bankura, the administrative head- 
quarters ; population, 1(),794 ; municipal iiieome in 1872, £551; 
expenditure, £476. 2. Bishnupiir— population, 18,047 ; municipal 

income, £273 ; expenditure, £192. 'I'he Bishnujmr Thij was one of 
the largest estates in Bengal in the end of the last century, but it 
was .sold fur arrears of leveniio sliortly after the conclusion of the 
I»ornianent settlement in 1793. 

Bankura, tlic principal town of the district of the same 
name, in 23" 14' N. lat., and 87" G' 45" E. long., stands on 
an elevation on the left baidc of the Bivor Dhalkisor. It 
has a bAzAr, a sjiacious iniilding for the accommodation of 
travellers, and tlie district courts, school, jail, ]iost-office, 
&c. In 1872 the population amounted to 1G,794. 

BANN, a considerable river of Ireland, which rises in 
the Mourne Mountains, County Down, and falls into Lough 
Neagh. From this it emerges as the Lower Bann, and, 
flowing between the counties of Antrim and Londonderry, 
falls into the Atlantic, four miles S.W. of Portrush. The 
U}>per liann is navigable for vessels of 50 tons to its junc- 
tion with the Newry canal, a little above Portadown. The 
Lower Bann flows in a northerly direction ; it is navigable 
up to Coleraine for vessels of 200 tons, but the bar at its 
mouth renders it diflicult of access in rough weatlier, and 
its course is broken by a fall of 13 feet about a mile above 
Coleraine. The salmon and eel fisheries are of considerable 
value. Measured in a direct line, the Upper Bann is about 
35 miles long, and the Lower 30 miles. 

BANNERETS. In the early ages of chivalry there were 
two kinds of knights, called respectively Barhelora and 
Bannerets, The former carried jierinons terminating in a 
point or points ; the latter, banners, — that is to say, pennons 
rendered square by having the points cut off. This process 
of converting the pennon into the banner was done by the 
sovereign himself on the field of battle, standing beneath 
his own royal standard displayed. The distinction, awarded 
for peculiar gallantry, was a very high one ; and those who 
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enjoyed it ranked above all other knights except those of 
the Garter. The banner bore the coat armour of the ban- 
neret himself, and served as an ensign for the followers and 
retainers whom he took with him into the camp or court. 
The king himself and the greatest nobles were members of 
the order ; and wo have in the Roll of Caerlaverock the 
blazon of nearly one hundred bannerets (including the 
king, eleven earls, and the bishop of Durham) who were 
2 )resent with Edward 1, in his campaign against Scotland 
in 1300. The etymology of the word is clear ; and Selden, 
after expressing his opinion that haro is equivalent to vir, 
remarks that “ the Germans have also the name of havrter-’ 
heer or panner-heer^ as if you would say d< mi ?ius vexillifery 
or the like, or as the title of banneret*’ {Tiihs of If tmour^ 
part ii. 1, 52). Nevertheless the term banneret, cither 
from simple misapprehension or in order to mark the 
relative rank of the knight, has been translated hm^onettus 
(quasi haro minor) in some old statutes ; and the historian 
Walsingham, in describing the prisoners at the battle of 
Stirling, speaks of JSarories ct Jiaronetti vufinti duo^ tire. 
Indeed, in a patent granted to Sir Ralph Vane so late as 
4 Edward VI., his grade of banneret is Latinized by liar- 
onettm. In France, it is said, the dignity was hereditary ; 
but in England it died with the person who gained it. On 
the institution of baronets by King James I., the order 
dwindled and at length became extinct. The last banneret 
created was Sir John Smith, who received the dignity after 
the battle of Edgehill, for his gallantry in rescuing the 
standard of Charles I. 

BANNOC^JKRURN, a village of Scotland, on the Ban- 
nock, an affluent of the Forth, three miles S. of Stirling. 
In 1871 its pojmlation amounted to 25G4, principally 
employed in the manufacture of tweeds and carpets. Jn 
the neighbourhood, on the 24th of June 1314, was fought 
the memorable battle which secured the indei)endence of 
Scotland, and established Bruce upon the throne. A frag- 
ment of the “bore stone” in which the royal standard was 
I)laced, is still to be seen, protected by an iron framework. 
At Sauchieburn, in the neighbourhood, James 111. was 
defeatt^d by his subjects in 1488. See Scotland. 

BANSWAkA (literally, the forest country), a Rfijiuit 
feudatory wstate under the MewAr agency in RAjputdiid, ex- 
tends from 23" 1(V to 23® 48' N. lat, and from 7F 2' to 
74" 41' E. long. It borders on GujarAt, and is bounded on 
the N. by the native states of Dungarjmr and Udaipur or 
Mew^'ir ; on the N. K. and E. by PraUbgarh ; on the S. by the 
dominions of Ilulkilr and the state of Jabini; and on the 
W. by the state of RlwdkAnta, Bdnswfint State is about 
45 miles in length from N. to S., and 33 miles in breadth 
from E. to W., and has an area of 1 440 square miles, with 
an estimated )>opulation of 144,000 souls. The Mahi is the 
only river in the state, and great scarcity of water occurs in 
the dry season. The Maln'irtiwal, as the chief is called, 
has, however, undertaken the digging of wells, tanks, <tc., 
to meet this want. The BAnswAril chief belongs to the 
family of Udaipur. During the vigour of the Dehli empire 
Bdnswdrd formed one of its dependencies ; on its decline 
the state passed under the Marhattds. Wearied out by 
their oppressions, its chief in 1812 petitioned for English 
])rotection, on the condition of his state becoming tributary 
on the ex])ul8ion of the MarhatUs. The treaty of 1 81 8 gave 
effect to this arrangement; England guaranteeing the prince 
against external enemies and refractory chiefs ; ho, on his 
part, pledging himself to be guided by her representative 
in the administration of his state. There are 33 tributary 
chiefs or ThAkurs of this state, and the whole strength of 
force kept up in 1870-71 was 617 men. Indian corn, 
wheat, pulses, rice, and other kinds of millet form the chief 
products of Bilnswjird. The revenue of the state amounttsd 
to jei7,595 in 1870-71, exclusive of £3301 set apart for 
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the personal expenditure of the chief and his family. The 
total expenditure in the same year amounted to £16,745. 
An annual tribute of £3997, or 50,000 SalimshAhf rupees, 
is paid by the chief to the British Government. The cus- 
tom of satij or widow-burning, has long been abolished in 
the state, but the people retain all their superstitions 
regarding witches and sorcery; and as late as 1870, a 
Bhil woman, about 80 years old, was swung to death at 
Kusalgarh in Bdnswiini, on an accusation of witchcraft. 
Tlie perpetrators of the crime WTre sentenced to five years 
rigorous imprisonment, but they had the sympathy of the 
people on their side. The chief towui is Bi'ins'wdrfi, lat. 23" 
30' and long. 74" 24', situated about 8 miles W. of the 
Mahf river, surrounded by an old disused rampart, and 
adorned by various Hindu temples, with the battlements 
of the chief’s palace overlooking it. 

BANTAM, a decayed town of Java, formerly caj)ital of 
a district of the same name, at the north-western extremity 
of the island, situated on the Bay of Bantam, near the 
mouth of a river which falls into the bay. It was once a 
largo, rich, and flourishing city, but is now mostly in 
ruins. It is about 61 miles W. of Batavia, and is situated 
on alow, swampy beach, surrounded by jungle, and inter- 
sected by stagnant streams, so that its climate is even more 
unhealthy than that of Batavia was in the last century. 
Trior to the 1 )utch conquest Bantam was a j)Owerful Maho- 
metan state, whoso sovereign extended his conquests in the 
neighbouring islands of Borneo and Sumatra. In 1595 
the Dutch, under Houtmann, expelled the Portuguese, and 
formed their first settlement. An English factory was 
established in 1603, and continued to exist till the massacre 
of the agents in 1677. In 1683 the Dutch reduced the 
sultan to vassalage, built the fort of Spiel wyk, and 
monoj)olized the port, wdiich had previously been free to 
all comers ; and for more than a century afterwards Bantam 
was one of the most imj)ortant seats of commerce in the 
East Indies. In 1811 after Batavia had surrendered to 
the British, Bantam soon followed ; but it was restored to 
the Dutch in 1814. Two years later, however, they 
removed their chief settlement to the more elevated station 
of Serang, or Ceram, seven miles inland, and in 1817 the 
ruin of Bantam was hastened by an extensive conflagra- 
tion. The Bay of Bantam was formerly a commodious 
retreat for vessels ; but it is now so choked up with daily 
accessions of soil washed down from the mountains, as 
w^ell as by coral shoals extending a considerable way to 
the eastw’ard, that it is inaccessible to vessels of any con- 
siderable burden. Long. 106" 3' E., lat. 6" 4' S. 

BANTRY, a small seaj)ort situated on Bantry Bay, on 
the H.W. coast of Ireland, in the county of Cork. Lat. 
51" 39' N., long. 9" 24' W. The trade of this port, 
formerly considerable, is now almost confined to the ex- 
l>ortation of grain. The pilchard fishery was once very 
productive, but the fish has now deserted the coast. The 
population, which in 1831 was 4276, had decreased in 1871 
to 2441 (including 409 in the island of Whiddy). The bay 
of the same name is about 25 miles long by 4 to 6 broad, 
has from 10 to 30 or 40 fathoms of water, and is surrounded 
by high mountains. It affords a very fine harbour fur 
shipping, and contains two small islands. Bear and Whiddy. 
In 1796 a French fleet anchored here with the view of in- 
vading Ireland, and landed eight men, who were imme- 
diately taken prisoners. 

BANU, a district of British India, under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Tanjdb, lies between 33" 15' 30" and 32" 
10' 30" N. lat., and 72" 1' and 70“ 27' E. long. It is 
bounded on the N. by the KhatAbl hills, separating it from 
the district of Kohdt, and by a corner of the llaw\M Pindl 
district ; on the E. by the districts of Jhilam and ShAhpur ; 
on the S. by the district of DerA Ismdil KhAn ; and on the 
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W. by the Wazirl hills. Total area, 3148 square miles. 
Population, 287,547 ; consisting of Hindus, 26,222, or 9*12 
per cent, ; Mahometans, 260,550, or 90*61 per cent. ; 
SikliH, 493 ; others, 282 ; density of population per square 
mile, 91. The principal tribes inhabiting the district are — 
(1.) Wazlrl PathAns, recent immigrants Iroin the hills, for 
themost part peaceable, and good cultivatois ; (2.) Banuchls, 
inhabitants of Banu projjcr ; (3.) Pathans, criminal and 
depraved, with all the vices and few of the virtues of their 
race, but fair cultivators ; and (1.) M nr At f Pathdns, inhabi- 
tants of the Krdkhel valley, a line manly race, truthful and 
industrious. 

Tho Indus flows tlirougli the distnot from north to south, 
dividing it into two j)oi lions. Tin* oilior streams are tho Kiiram 
(w'hich falls into the Jndub) ainl its tiihiitary the Gambihi. Tho 
eourse of tho Indus is very (‘ajuieious, and has a tendency to 
eneroaeli eastwfuds. During inundations its vast body of w'aters 
8tn*t(’heH for many miles across llie eouiitry. Principal crops of 
Banu district: wheat, luiiley, gram, and pulses for the spiing 
harvest; millet, Indian corn, sug/ir-eane, cotton, and oil-seeds, 
for the autumn lianest. Aveiago juodiiee of land ])er aero iii 
tb : -Kiee, JhJD It), cotton, 100; sugar, 1394 ; tobacco, 512; 
wheat, 4S0; oilier infeiioi giaiiis, G40 ; oil-seods, 240; fibres, 
87. Cultivated niea of tlie distiict in 1871-72, 450,519 acres; 
uncultivated jiml pastuiu grounds, 414,007 ; cultivable, 58,502; 
uneultivahh', 1,092,193; total, 1,505,002 acres, or 2440 square 
miles reported on. Ke\eniic lioni all sources iii 1871-72, £50,218, 
of winch £42,741 was derived from tho land. Tho fiist regular 
settlement of the land revenuo commoncod in 1871-72, and is still 
(1871) in progress. A police loreo of 404 men of all grades is main- 
tained, of whom 395 belong to tlio imperial, 57 to the municipal, 
and 12 to tho piiniitivo ])olioe. Tho district contained 33 .sidiools in 
1871 72, attended by 1152 pupils. The principal towms aie — 
Trakhel, population, 7440 ; Kalabagli, 0419 ; Edw'ardesabdd (Banu), 
3185; Bhaugi-khel, 5339 ; Nimal, 5010; and Van Bachrdn, 0178. 

BANYAN TREE (Finis imlica^ Linn., Urosiigma 
benffhalense^ (laspar.) is a native of several jiarts of tho 
East Indies and Ocylon. It has a woody stem, branching 
to a great height and vast extent, with heart-shajied entire 
leaves terminating in acute points. Every branch from 
the main body tlirows out its own roots, at first in small 
tender fibres, several yards from the ground ; but these eon- 
tiuually grow thicker until they reach the surface, when 
they strike in, increase to large trunks, and become parent 
trees, shooting out new Imiiiclies from the toj), which again 
in time snsjiend their roots, and these, sw'clJing into trunks, 
produce other branches, the growth continuing as long as 
tho earth contributes her sustenance. On the banks of tho 
Nerbudda, according to Forbes’s Oriental Memories, stands 
a celebrated tree of tins kind, which is supposed to be that 
described byNearelius the admiral of Alexander the Oreat. 
This tree once covered an area so iminen.se, that it has been 
known to shelter no fewer than 7000 men. Though now 
much reduced in size by the destructive pow'er of the floods, 
tlie remainder is still nearly 2000 feet in circumference, 
and the trunks large and small exceed 3000 in number. 

BAPllOMET, the imaginary symbol or idol which the 
Kniglits Templars were accused of worshipping in their 
secret rite.s. The term is supposed to bo a corruption of 
Mahomet, wlio in several rnedimval Latin poems seems to be 
called by this name. Yon Hammer wrote a dissertation in 
the Mines de VOnent, 1818, in which he revived the old 
charge against the Templars. The word, according to his 
interpretation, signifies the baptism of Metis, or of fire, 
and is, therefore, connected with the impure rites of the 
lowest Gnostic sects, the Ophites. Additional evidence 
of this, according to Von Hammer, is to be found in the 
architectural decorations of the Templars’ churches. An 
elaborate and, so far as has yet appeared, successful criticism 
of Von Hammer’s arguments was made in the Journal des 
Savans, March and April 1819, by M. Baynouard, well 
knowtt as tho defender of the Templars. See also Uallam, 
Middle Ages, c. i. note 15. 

BAPTISM. Christian baptism is the sacrament by 
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which a person is initiated into the Christian Church. The 
word is derived fron the Greek the frequentative 

form of f^armo, to dip or wash, which is the term used in 
tho New Testament when the sacrament is described. In 
discussing what is meant by baptism, three things have to 
bo inquired into — (1) tho origin of the rite, (2) its meaning, 
or the doctrine of baptism, and (3) the form of the rite 
itself. 

I. The Origin of Baptism , — Christian theologians do 
not require to go farther back than to the New Testament, 
for there, in the record of our Lord’s life, and in the 
writings of His apostles, they find all that is required to 
form a basis for their doctrines. The principal passages 
in the New Testament in which baptism is described are 
as follows : — Matt, xxviii. 18-20 ; Mark xvi. 16 ; John iii. 
26 ; Acts ii. 38, x. 44,/*., viii. 16, xix. 1,/., xxii. 16 ; Rom. 
vi. 4 ; 1 Cor. i. 14-16, vi. 1 1 ; Eph. v. 26 ; Col. ii. 12 ; Ilcb. 
x. 22, 23, «kc. From those texts we learn that baptism is 
specially connected with the gift of the Holy Spirit, with 
the forgiveness of sins, with our being buried with Christ ; 
and we are also taught by whom baptism is to bo adminis- 
tered, and who are the proper partakers in the ordinance. 
It is from a due arrangement and comparison of tho con- 
ceptions in these texts that a doctrine of baptism has been 
formed. But while theologians do not require to go 
beyond the New Testament for the origin and meaning of 
baptism, hist()ri(‘al investigation cannot help trying to trace 
analogies to the rite in Old Testament and even in Pagan 
history. In the New Testament itself there are two 
distinct kinds of bajitism spoken of — the bajitism of John 
and Christian baptism. Treatises on Jewish antiquities 
speak of tho baptism of proselytes ; and )St I\aul apjJies 
the term ba])tism to describe certain Old Testament events, 
and we find in use among certain Pagan tribes rites 
strongly resembling Christian baptism, so far as external 
ceremonies go. Hence the question arises, What is the 
relation of Christian baptism to these ? 

Writers on the antiejuities of the Christian church were 
accustomed to find the source of Christian baptism in the 
baptism of John, and to assert that John’s l)a]>tism w^as 
simply a universal and symbolical use of the well-known 
ceremony of the baptism of proselytes, and they connected 
this Jewish rite with Old Testament and even with Pagan 
lustration!?. Jiut this mode of explanation must now be 
abandoned. It is very difficult to show any real connection 
between the bujitism of John and Christian baptism further 
than the gt*neral relation which all the actions of tho 
forerunner must have had to those of the Messiah. We 
know very little about the baptism of John, and all 
attempts to describe it minutely arc founded either upon 
conjecture or upon its identity with the baptism of prose- 
lytes. Was John’s baptism an initiation, and if so, 
initiation into wdiat ? Did Christ baptize in His lifetime, 
or did Christian baptism projierly begin after Christ’s 
death, and after the mission of tlie Holy Ghost? What 
was the formula of John’s baptism, and was there any 
change or growth in the formula of Christian baptism? 
(The Tubingen School, for example, think that the formula 
in Acts ii. is much earlier than the complete and more 
developed one in Matt, xxviii. 19.) All these questions 
require to be answered with much more precision than the 
present state of our information admits of, before we can 
define the precise relation subsisting between tho baptism 
of John and the baptism of Christ. 

The connection between the baptism of John and the 
Jewish baptism of proselytes, of which a great deal has been 
made, is also founded on assumptions which cannot be 
proved. This very plausible theory first assumes that 
proselytes were baptized from an early time in the Jewish 
Church, although the Old Testament tells us nothing about 
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it, and then supposes that John simply made use of this 
ordinary Jewish rite for the purpose of declaring symbolically 
that the whole Jewish nation were disfranchised, and had 
to be re-admitted into the spiritual Israel by means of the 
same ceremony which gave entrance to members of heathen 
nations. But the subject of the baptism of proselytes is 
one of the most hopelessly obscure in the whole round of 
Jewish antiquities, and can never be safely assumed in any 
argument ; and the general results of investigation seem to 
prove that the baptism of proselytes was not one of the 
Jewish ceremonies until long after the coming of Christ, 
while there is much to suggest that this Jewish rite owes 
its origin to Christian baptism. Others again, as Steitz, 
find the historical basis of baptism in the lustrations or 
sprinklings with water so often mentioned in the Old 
Testament, in such symbolical acts as Naamaii’s bathing in 
the Jordan, and in various prophecies where purification 
from sin is denoted by sprinkling, Ezek. xxxvi. 25-30, 
Zech. xiii. 1, &c. ; but such anticipations can scarcely be 
called the historical origin of the rite. Many modern 
writers connect bai)tism with certain Pagan rites, and 
point to the lustrations in use in religious initiation among 
the Egy})tians, Persians, and especially the Hindus, but 
very little can be made of such far-fetched analogies. 
Perhaps the most curious instance of this kind is to be 
found in the double baptism, — the one Pagan and civil, and 
the other religious and Christian, — whicli existed side by 
side with each other in Norway and Iceland. The l*agan 
rite was called “ansa vatri,’* while the name for Christian 
baptism was “sk^ro.” The Pagan rite was much older 
than the introduction of Christianity, and was connected 
with the savage custom of exposing infants who were not 
to be brought up. The newly-born infant was presented 
to the father, who was to decide whether the child was to 
be reared or not ; if he decided to rear it, then water was 
poured over the child and the father gave it a name ; if it 
was to be exposed, then the ceremony was not gone through. 
The point to bo observed is that, if the child was exposed 
by any one after the ceremony had been gone through, it 
was a case of murder, whereas it was not thought a crime 
if the child was made away with before water had been 
poured over it and it had been named. The analogy lies 
in the use of water, the bestowal of the name, and tJie 
entrance into civil life through the rite. 

II. The Doctrine of Baptism, — Among the (ireek 
Fathers, for it is there wo must look for the beginning of 
the doctrine, baptism was called by various names, all of 
which referred to the spiritual effects which were suf)poscd 
to accompany the rite. For example, a common term for 
baptism was HlaXiyytvia-ia^ or regeneration — for every 
Christian was supposed to bo born again by the waters of 
baptism. “ We fishes,” says Tertullian, “are born in water, 
conformable to the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, — 
(^Irjarovs Oeou l\6vs.) It was also 

called (fnt}TL<rp6>St ov illumination; mt/fiterium; signaruluvi, 
or seal of the Lord; dmracter Dominicus; fimja-is or 
pxKrraytoyiaj the initiation ; €</jo5toy, or viaticum, from its 
being administered to departing persons; s(U'erdotium laid, 
or the lay priesthood, because allowed, in cases of necessity, 
to be conferred by laymen ; the great circumcision, because 
it was held to succeed in the room of circumcision ; SoJpoy 
and xdpiarpa Kvplov, the gift of the Lord, because it had 
Christ for its author, and not man ; sometimes by way of 
eminence simply Stopoy/TcA-ctawris andTcAerr/, ihaconsecration 
and consummatim, because it gave men the perfection of 
Christians, and a right to partake of rcA-ctov, the Lord’s 
Supper. In studying the statements made by the early 
Fathers upon baptism, we find not so much a distinct and 
definite doctrine as gropings toward a doctrine, and it is 
not until we come to St Augustine that we can find any 
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strict and scientific theory of the nature and effects of the 
sacrament. The earlier theologians sometimes make state- 
ments which imply the most extreme view of the magical 
effects of the sacrament, and at other times explain its 
results in a purely ethical way. I'hus, for example, Hermas 
says, — “Our life is sanctified by water while Tertullian 
expressly declares, — “ Auima non lavatiom* sed responsione 
sancitur.” It should never be forgotten that the abundant 
use of metaphorical language by the (Jreek Fathers, and 
the want of anything like a strictly tiioological terminology, 
prevent our finding anything like the precise doctrinal 
statements which became familiar in the Western Church; 
while the prevalence of curious Greek physical speculations, 
which taught the creative power of water, mingled with 
and distorted the ideas about the ellects of the water in 
baptism. It was St Augustine, the great theologian of the 
Western Church, who first gave expression to exact dogmatic 
statements about the nature and meaning of baj)tism. 
The real difficulty to be explained was the connection 
between the outward rite and the inward spiritual change ; 
or to jmt it more precisely, the relation between the water 
used and the Holy Si)irit who can alone regenerate. The 
(ireek theologians had shirked rather than faced the 
difficulty, and used terms at one time exaggerating the 
magical value of the element, at anotlier insisting on the 
purely ethical and spiritual nature of tlie rite ; but they never 
attempted to show in what precise relation the external rite 
stood to the inward change of heart. It is true that one or 
two theologians had almost anticipated Augustine’s view, 
but the anticipation was more ajjparont than real, for the 
theology of the Greek Church in this, as in most other 
doctrines, is greatly hampered by the mystical tendency 
to represent regeneration and kindred doctrines much 
more as a species of chemical change of nature than os a 
change in the relations of the will. Augustine insisted 
strongly on the distinction between the sacrament itself 
and what he called the “res sacramenti,” between the 
inward and spiritual and tho outward and material, and by 
doing so Augustine became the founder of both the modern 
Roman Catholic and the modern orthodox Protestant 
views. Apart from certain modifying influences, it would 
not be difficult for the orthodox Protestant to subscribe to 
most of Augustine’s views upon baptism, for he insists 
strongly on the uselessness of the external sign without the 
inward blessing of tho Spirit. But in this doctrine, as in 
most others, Augustine’s doctrine of the Church so inter- 
fered as to make practically inoperative his more spiritual 
views of baptism. The Church, Augustine thought, was 
the body of Christ, and that in a peculiarly external and 
physical way, and just as the soul of man cannot, so far as 
we know, exert any influence save upon and through the 
body, so the Spirit of Christ dispenses His gracious and 
regenerating influences only through the body of Christ, 
the Church, But the Church, Augustine thought, was 
no invisible spiritual communion. It was the visible 
kingdom of God, tho visible “civitas Dei in ])eregrinatione 
per terras,” and so entrance into the Church, and the right 
and possibility of participating in the spiritual benefits which 
members of the Church can alone enjoy was only possible 
by means of a visible entrance into this visible kingdom. 
Thus while Augustine in theory always laid greatest stress 
u]>on the work of the Holy Spirit and upon the spiritual 
side of baptism, he practically gave the impulse to that 
view of the sacrament which made the external rite of 
primary importance. It was the Holy Spirit who alone 
imparted spiritual gifts to the children of God. But the 
one way by which the benefits of this Spirit could be shared 
was in the first place through bai)tism. Baptism was 
thought to be necessary to salvation, and all who were 
unbaptized were unsaved. In this way Augustine, while 
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recognizing the spiritual nature of the sacrament, held 
views about the importance of the rite which were as 
strong as those of any Greek theologian who had mingled 
confusedly in his mind Christian doctrines and the maxims 
of Tagan philosophy about the creative power of the 
element of water. Of course such a doctrine of the iin- 
jjortance of the baptism with w'ater liad to be modified to 
some extent There were cases of (.diristian martyrs who 
had never been baptized, and yet had confessed Christ and 
died to confess Him ; for their sakes the idea of a baptism 
of blood was brought forwaid; t}i(*y w’ere baptized not with 
water, but in their own blood. And the same desire to 
widen the circle of the ba]>li/ed led the way to the recog- 
nition of the baptism of Jicrctics, laymen, and nurses, it 
w^as the Augustinian d(jctnne ol baptism which was 
developed by the Schoolmen, aiid which now is the 
substance of modern Jvoman (yutholic teaching. The 
Schoolmen, wdiose ^\holo theology was dominated by the 
Augustinian conception of the Church, simply took over 
and made somewhat more mechanical and less spiritual 
Augustine’s doctrine. Hiey were enabled to give the 
doctrine a more precise and definite shape hy accommodat- 
ing it to the terms of the Aristotelian philosophy. They 
began l)y distinguishing between the matter and the form 
of baptism. Had Augustine had this distinction before him 
he wouhi probably have called the water the matter, and the 
action of the Holy Spirit the form which verified and gave 
shape to the matter; but the whole idea of the Schoolmen 
was much more mechanical, the magical idea of the sacra- 
ment came much more into prominence, and the spiritual 
and ethical fell much more into the background, and 
with them, while water was the materia sacramenti, the 
for7)ui meramenii was the words of the rite, — “ I baptize 
thee,” ifcc., ike. Thus insensibly the distinction between 
the external rite and the work of the Holy Spirit, W’hich 
Augustine had clearly before him in theory at least, was 
driven back into its original obscurity, and while it was 
always held theoretically tliat the grace conferred in ba])tism 
was conferred by the Holy S[)irit, still the action of the 
Spirit was so insej)arahly connected with tho mechanical 
performance of the rite, that the external ceremony was 
held to be full w^arrant for the inward si)iritual presence and 
])ow'er, and it was held that in baptism grace was conferred 
ix opcrc operato, Tho actual benefits which were supposed 
to come in this way were, freedom from original sin and 
forgiveness of it and all actual sins committed up to tho 
time of ba])tism, and the implanting of the new sjjiritual 
life — a liie wliich could only be slain by a deadly sin. 
’rhe Scholastic doctrine of ba])tism is the doctrine of the 
Jtoman Catholic (church, and the restatements made by 
Moliler on tlie one hand, and Jesuit theologians on tho 
Other, do not do more than give a })oetical colouring to the 
doctrine, or biing out more thoroughly the magical and 
mechanical nature of the rite. 

The rrott‘stant doctrine of baptism, like tho Scholastic 
or Homan C'^atliolie, is to bo traced back to Augustine and 
his distinction between tlie sign and the thing signified, 
and may be looked at as a legitimate development of the 
Augustinian doctrine, just as that must be considered to be 
an advance on the doctrine of tho early Church Fathers. 
The early Fathers liad confused the sign with the thing 
signified, — the water with tho action of the Holy Spirit, — 
and could only mark their lialf-conscious recognition of the 
distinction by an alternating scries of strong statements 
made now on the one side and now on the other. 
Augustine distinguished tho two with great clearness, 
but connected them in an txhrnal way by means of his 
conception of the visible Church and of baptism as the door 
leading into it, and this led his followers to pay exclusive 
attention to the external side, until the thing signified 


became lost in the sign. The Protestant theologians con* 
nectod the two in an internal way by means of the spiritual 
conception of faith, and so were able always to keep the 
sign in due subordination to the thiiig signified. It is faith 
— not faith in the sense of imperfect knowledge, or assent 
to intellectual propositions, but faith in the sense of personal 
trust in a personal Saviour, or “fiducia,” as the 17 th century 
theologians called it — which so coniiccts the water with the 
presence and power of the Spirit that the one is the means 
which the other uses to impart His .si)iritual grace. In this 
way baptism is looked upon as one of the means of grace, 
and grace is imparted through it as through the other 
means — the Lord’s Supper, the Word of God, prayer, <kc. 
Just as the dead letters and sounds of the Word of God 
are but the signs of the ])resence and power of His Spirit, 
and become at Ilis touch the living revelation of the Lord, 
so in baptism, tho outward rite, worthless in itself, becomes 
the sign and pledge of the presence and power of the Sj>irit 
of God ; and as, in the case of the Word of God, it is faith 
or “fiducia” that on the human side connects the external 
signs with the inward power of the Spirit, so, in baj)tisin, 
it is the same faith which unites the water and tlie Spirit. 
So far all orthodox Protestants are agreed, but in order 
to show the historical evolution of the doctrine, it is 
necessary to notice in a sentence the difference between 
the Lutheran and the C^alvinist doctrines. Luther’s own 
doctrine of baptism changed very much : in the second 
stage — the stage represented by tho tract, De Bahyl. Capt. 
Eccl. — it is not different, in germ at least, from the 
Calvinist view ; hut he afterwards drew back and adopted 
views much nearer to the Scholastic theory. He was 
evidently afraid that, if he went too far from the Scholastic 
doctrine, and insisted too strongly on the importance of 
faith, he might be led on to reject the baiitism of infants ; 
and his later theories are a recoil from that. The (luestion 
which Lutlicr had to face and answer here was, Wiat is 
meant by faith, the faith which connects the symbol with 
tho reality, and so ajipropriates the gifts of God’s grace in 
the sacrament ? Is it a faith which begins and ends in tlie 
individual act of faitli at work in the i)erson that is baptized*! 
or is it a much wider thing with a more universal sig- 
nificance 1 Luther did not lace tliis question thoroughly, 
but his recoil from the Ilefonned theory of baptism seems 
to show that he would have taken the former answer. .Nor 
did Calvin face the question ; but his doctrine of baptism 
implies that he would have taken the latter answer. The 
faith which a man has in ( ’hrist, the faith which appropriates, 
is not the individual’s only, but extends far beyond him and 
his small circle. It is awakened by tho Holy S]>irit, it 
comes into being within the sphere of Cod’s saving purpose. 
Its very existence indicates a sol id a rite between the 
individual believer and tho whole Church of God. Hence 
on the Ilefornied doctrine, while faitli is essential to the 
right appropriation of the blessing in the rite, there is no 
need for thoroughly developed laith in those who are 
baptized. If they are infants, then they are bajitized 
because of the faith of their parents or near relations, or of 
the congregation before whom the baptism is performed ; 
only those who are tlie sponsors for the child bind them- 
selves before God to train up the child to know that it 
has been baptized, and to appropriate in conscious individual 
faith the benefits of the ordinance. Such is the Keformed 
theory of baptism ; and it rests upon the ideas of the 
solidarite of believers, of the prior existence of the Church 
to the individual believers, and of the ethical unity of the 
Church. On tho other hand, those who hold that the 
Church is simply the sum of individual men and women, 
and that it is increased not by the silent widening of the 
influence of God’s saving purpose within mankind, but by 
individual conversions and by individuals joining the 
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Church, cannot help regarding infant baptism as a mere 
mockery. Hence the doctrines of the Anabaptists, Baptists, 
Mennonites, Ac, (see Baptists), who reject infant baptism 
altogether, and maintain that there can be no valid baptism 
without the conscious appropriation by an act of faith of 
the benefits symbolized by the rite. It is to be noticed 
that the tendency of those who reject infant baptism is to 
regard the sacrament not so much as a means of grace, but 
simply as an act symbolical of entrance into the Church, 
and to approach in this way the views of the »Socinians and 
Hemonstrants, Quakers reject baptism altogether along 
with the sacrament of the Supper. 

HI. Baptismal Rites, — In the Apostolic and immediately 
post-Apostolic Church, there was no stated time or jdace 
for baptism, Philip baptized the Ethiopian eunuch by the 
roadside, as soon as he had declared his faith. After- 
wards, however, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Epiphany were 
seasons supposed to bo specially approi)riate for baptism, 
and the sacrament was not performed at other times .save 
in cases of necessity. Baptism, Tertullian said, had 
special reference to the death and rising again of our Lord, 
and also to the mission of the Ilply (ilio.st; and festivals 
which were connected with these events were specially 
appropriate for baptism. As soon, too, as churches were 
built, and congregations formed, baptism became a public 
act of worSiip, and was generally performed in baptisteries 
built adjoining the church. The early Church, like most of 
the Reforination Ohtirches, condemned j)rivate baptism. 

In the Apostolic Church the baptismal rite seems to have 
been a very simple one. “Repent and be baptized, every one 
of you,’^ was all that I’etcr thought it necessary to say to 
those whom he invited to join the Christian Church ; but 
soon after the Apostolic times baptism became a very 
elaborate ceremonial. No one could be baptized unless he 
had submitted to a long and elaborate course of instruc- 
tion as a catechumen ; and in order to be made a catechumen 
a ceremony of some length had to be gone through. The 
candidate was received into the number of the catechumens 
by the laying on of hands and prayer ; and, in the Western 
Church, salt was given to him, the salis daiio being held 
to be the 8j)ecial sacramenium caiechuinenorum. Catechu- 
mens were permitted to attend public worship at first as 
hearers only ; afterwards they were permitted to take ])art 
in the responses and genuflections of the audience. From 
these catechumens the candidates for baptism, called corn- 
peientes or eleci% were from time to time selected. The 
baj)tismal ceremony was a lengthy one. The catechumens 
were first received, then got their Christian names, then, 
facing the west, the place of darkness, they renounced 
the devil and all his works. The priest then exorcised 
them, by laying his hands upon their heads and breathing 
into their faces. After the exorcism came the opening of 
the ears and no.se, a ceremony which had special reierence 
to the descent of the Holy Ghost u])on Christ in the form 
of a dove. The catechumens were then anointed with the 
catechumen oil. (This part of the ceremony was sometimes 
gone through after baptism, although it is possible that 
there were two anointings, one before and one after.) The 
officiating priest then rei)eated the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and gave a short exidanation of their meaning, and 
the lengthy ceremony was concluded by the catechumen 
rei)eating the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. All 
these ceremonies ])receded the si)ecial baptismal rite, and 
commonly occupied more than one day. In the baptismal 
ceremony the minister first consecrated the water by prayer, 
and the catechumen was then baptized in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The usual mode of 
performing the ceremony was by immersion. In the case 
of sick persons (clinici) the minister was allow'ed to baptize 
by pouring water upon the head or by sprinkling. In the 
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early Church ** clinical ” baptism, as it was called, was only 
pennitted in cases of necessity, but the practice of baptism 
by sprinkling gradually came in in spite of the opposition 
of councils and hostile decrees. The C^ouncil of Ravenna, 
in 1311, was the first council of the C’hurch which legalized 
baptism by sprinkling, by leaving it to the (‘hoice of the 
ofiiciating minister. The custom was to immerse three 
times, once at the name of each of the ]>eihons in the Trinity, 
but latterly the threefold immersion was aboli.shcd, because 
it w^as thought to go against the unity of the Trinity. The 
words used in baj)tizing always embodied the formula 
in the last chapter of St Matthew. Rut the mode of 
uttering them varied. In the We.stcni Ghurch the priest 
uttered th^ simt>le formula, but in the Ivdstern Church 
the common formula w’as, fSairrl^tTaL 6 SoPAos' toi" 
o Bflva tls TO avofia Toi* Trarpos — ^’Apvye— Kut roe I’toP — ’Ap.>)v 
~ Kal rov ay Lou Trvtvfxaro ^ — ’Apryv — vvv Hal del €ts Toi»5 
aiLova^ Twy ai(oy(oy, ’A/x>;c. After immer.sion the neo- 
phyte partook of milk and honey to show that ho was 
now the recipient of the gifts of God’s grace ; he was then 
anointed with oil to show that ho was enrolled among the 
spiritual ])rie.sthood, and with the unction was joined the 
sign of the cros.s made on the forehead. Then follow’ed 
the laying on of hands, which latterly, when the episcopate 
became separate from the presbytery, was done by the 
bishop, and was the germ of the .sacrament of confirmation. 
In the course of time one or tw*o other .symbolical actions 
w^ere added ; the neophyte w^as clothed in a white garment — 
(hence Pentecost, which was the principal baptismal festival, 
was called Whit-sunday) — and a band (chrismale) was put 
round his head. In the Ea.stcrn Church there followed the 
girding of the loins of the neophyte and the crowning of him 
with a consecrated corona, significant of his entrance into 
the royal ])riesthood; in the Western Church a burning 
cross W'as given him. In the various Eastern churches the 
rites differed somewhat from each other, nor was exact 
uniformity to be found in the Western C’hurch. It could 
easily be diown that a great deal of this comjdex ceremonial 
took its oiigin from the introduction of Pagan ceremonies 
into the Christian w^or.shijj. 

The present form of administering ba^itism in the Church 
of Rome ib as follows ; — When a child is to bo baptized, the 
persons who bring it wait at the door of the church for the 
priest, who comes thither in his surplice and his purple 
stole, surrounded by his clerks. He begins by questioning 
the godfathers, whether they promise in the child’s name 
to live and die in the true Catholic and Apostolic faith ; 
and what name they would give to the child. Then 
follows an exhortation to the sponsors, after which the 
prie.st, calling the child by its name, asks, “What dost 
thou demand of the Church?” The godfather answers, 
“Eternal life.” The priest proceeds, “If thou art debirous 
of obtaining eternal life, keep God’s commandments, — I’hou 
bhalt love the Lord thy God,” <kc. ; after which he breathes 
three times in the child’s face, saying, “ Come out of this 
child, thou evil spirit, and make room for the Holy Ghost.” 
Then he makes the sign of the cross on the child’s forehead 
and breast, saying, “ Receive the sign of the cross on thy 
forehead and in thy heart ; ” upon which, taking off* his cap, 
he repeats a short prayer, and, laying his hand gently on 
the child’s head, repeats a second prayer ; then he blesses 
some salt, and putting a little of it into the child’s mouth, 
he says, “ Receive the salt of wisdom.” All this is per- 
formed at the church door. Afterwards, the ])ricst, with 
the godfathers and godmothers, come into the church, and 
advancing towards the font, repeat the Apostle.s’ Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer. Arrived at the font, the priest again 
exorcises the evil spirit, and taking a little of his own 
spittle, with the thumb of his right hand rubs it on the 
child’s ears and nostrils, repeating as he touches the right 
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ear, the same word Ephphatha^ ** be thou opened,” which 
our Saviour made use of to the man born deaf and dumb. 
Lastly, they pull off its swaddling-clothes, or strip it below 
the shoulders, during which the priest prepares the oil. 
The sponsors then hold the child directly over the font, 
observing to turn it due east and west ; whereupon the 
priest asks the child whether he renounces the devil and 
all his works, and the godfather Jjaving answered in the 
affirmative, the priest anoints the cliild between the 
shoulders in the form of a cross ; then taking some of the 
consecrated water, he pours part of it thrice on the child’s 
head, at each perfusion calling on one of the persons of the 
Holy Trinity. Tlie jiriest concludes the ceremony of 
baptism with an exhortation. It may be added that tlm 
Homan Church allows inidwives, in cases of danger, to 
baptize a child before the birth is completed. A still- 
born child thus baptized may be buried in consecrated 
ground. 

With regard to the form of baptism used in the Church 
of England, we shall ordy mention one or two of the more 
material diirerences between the form as it stood in the 
first liturgy of King JCdward, and that in the English 
Common l^raycr Book at j)re8ent. First, the form of 
consecrating the water did not make a i)art of the office in 
King ward’s liturgy, as it does in the present, l»ecause 
the water in the font was changed and consecrated but 
once a month. The form itself likewise was something 
different from that now used, and was introduced with a 
short prayer that Jesus Christ, upon whom (when He was 
baptized) the Holy Chost came down in the likeness of a 
dove, would send down the same Holy Spirit, to sanctify 
the fountain of baptism, which ])rayer was afterwards 
left out at the second revision. By King Edward’s first 
book the minister was required to dip the child in the 
water thrice ; first the right side, secondly the left, and 
lastly the face tow'ard the foot. This triple immersion was a 
very ancient practice in the Christian Church, and was used 
in honour of the Holy Trinity, — though some later writers 
say it was done to represent the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Cfiirist, together with His three days’ con- 
tin ufuice in the grave. But afterwards, the Arians ])er- 
suading the i>eople that the custom denoted a distinct 
substantiality of the three j)ersons in the Trinity, the or- 
thodox party discontinued it and used only one single 
immersion. 

By the first (yommon Prayer Book of King Edward, 
after the child was baptiz(*d the godfathers and godmothers 
were to lay their hands upon him, and tlie minister was to 
put on him the white vestment, commonly called the 
chrifsome^ and to say, “Take this white vesture as a token 
of the innocency which, by Cod’s grace, in this holy 
sacrament of bajdism, is given unto thee, and for a sign 
whereby thou art admonished, so long as thou livest, to give 
thyself to innocence of Jiving, that after this transitory life 
thou mayest be ])artakcr of the life everlasting.” As soon 
as he had pronounced these words, he was to anoint the 
infant on the head, saying, “ Almighty God, the father of 
our Lord .Jesus (fiirist, who hath regenerated thee by water 
and the Holy Ghost, and hath given unto thee remission 
of all thy sins, may He vouchsale to anoint thee with the 
unction of His Holy Sjjirit, and bring thee to the inherit- 
ance of everlasting life.” 

Baptum of the dead seems to have been founded on the 
opinion that when men had neglected to receive baptism 
in their lifetime, some compensation might be made for 
this default by their receiving it after death, or by another 
being baptized for them. This practice was chiefly in 
use among various heretical sects. 

Hypothetical Baptism was that administered in certain 
doubtful cases, with the formula, “ If thou art baptized, I 
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do not rebaptize ; if thou art not, I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father,” Jic. 

Solemn Baptism was that conferred at stated seasons. 
Such in the ancient Church were the Paschal baptism and 
that at Whitsuntide. This is sometimes also called general 
baptism. 

Lay Baptism we find to have been permitted both by 
the Common Prayer Book of King Edward, and by that 
of Queen Elizabeth, when an infant is in immediate danger 
of death, and a lawful minister cannot be had ; but after- 
wards, in a convocation held in the year 1575, it was 
unanimously resolved, that even private baptism, in a case 
of necessity, was only to be administered by a lawful 
minister. The Scotch Reformed Church also prohibited 
private baj)tism by lay persons, but ordained that when 
any had been thus baptized, the rite was not to be repeated. 

The name baptism has been applied to certain ceremonies 
used in giving names to things inanimate. The ancients 
knew nothing of the custom of giving baptism to inanimate 
things, such as bells, ships, and the like. The first notice 
we have of this is in the capitulars of Charles the Great, 
where it is mentioned with censure; but afterwards it crei)t 
by degrees into the Roman offices. Baronins carries its 
antiquity no higher than the year 9C8, when the great 
bell of the church of Lateran was christened by Pope J ohn 
111. At last it grew to such a height as to form a ground 
of complaint in the Ce7itum Gravamina of the German 
nation, drawn up at the diet of Nuremberg in 1581, where 
the ceremony of baptizing a bell, with godfathers, &c., to 
make it caj)able of driving away tempests and devils, was 
declared to bo a superstitious practice, contrary to the 
Christian religion, and a mere seduction of the simple 
people. 

Authorities; — Bingham's Oriyines Ecclesiastical bks. 10, 11; 
Grimm’s Deutsche Itechtsaltcrthuiner ; J. U. Waluh, Historia Pvedo- 
haptismi quatuor priorum smculorum ; G. T. Vossius, DispuU 
ViyhUi dc Itaptifnnu, (T. M. L.) 

BAPTISTERY {BajHisterium^ in the Greek Church 
ejnurarrypiov) was a hall or chapel in which the catechumens 
were instructed and the sacrament of baptism administered. 
It was commonly a circular building, although sometimes 
it had eight and sometimes twelve siiles, and consisted of 
an ante-room (TrpoauAios o?fco 9 ) where the catechumens were 
instructed, and where before baptism they made their 
confession of faith, and an inner a])artment where the 
sacrament was administered. In the inner apartment the 
principal object was the baptismal font (KoXu/x/iv/^pa, or 
2 nscina\ in which those to be baptized were immersed 
thrice. Three steps led down to the floor of the font, and 
over it was suspended a golden or silver dove ; while on 
the walls were commonly pictures of the scenes in the life 
of the Bai)tist. The font was at first always of stone, 
but latterly metals were often used. Baptisteries belong 
to a period of the church when great numbers of adult 
catechumens were baptized, and when immersion was the 
rule. We find little or no trace of them before Constantino 
made Christianity the state religion, «>., before the 4th 
century; and as early as the Gth century the baptismal font 
was built in the porch of the church and then in the church 
itself. After the 9th century few baptisteries were built, 
the most noteworthy of later date being those at Pisa, 
Florence, Padua, Lucca, and Parma. Some of the older 
baptisteries were very large, so largo that we hear of 
councils and synods being held in them. It was necessary 
to make them large, because in the early church it was 
customary for the bishop to baptize all the catechumens in 
his diocese (and so baptisteries are commonly found attached 
to the cathedral and not to the parish churches), and also 
because the rite was performed only thrice in the year, 
(See Baptism.) During the months when there were no 
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baptisms the baptistery doors were sealed with the bishop’s 
seal. Baptisteries, we find from the records of early 
councils, were first built and used to correct the evils 
arising from the practice of private baptism. As soon as 
Christianity made such progress that infant baptism became 
the rule, and as soon as immersion gave place to sprinkling, 
the ancient baptisteries were no longer necessary. They 
are still in general use, however, in Florence and Pisa. 
The name baptistery is sometimes also given to a kind of 
chapel in a large church, which served the same purpose. 
{Cf, Hofole’s Concilien^ passim ; Du Cange, GUmary^ 
article “ Baptisterium ; ” Eusebius, Hist, EccL x. 4; Bing- 
ham’s Antii/uities of the Christian Churchy book xi.) 

BAPTISTS, a denomination of Christians, distinguished, 
as their name imports, from other denominations by the 
views they hold respecting the ordinance of baptism. 

The early history of the Baptists, both in this country 
and on the (Continent, is very obscure. In the great 
awakening of religious thought and feeling which charac- 
terized the beginning of the 16th century, it was inevitable 
that amongst those who burst the fetters which bound them 
to the see of Rome some should be willing to retain as 
much of the ancient doctrine and practice as they could 
with a safe conscience, whilst others, rejoicing in their new- 
found liberty, would desire to cast aside every remnant of 
what they regarded as superstition, and to advance as far 
as i>ossible in the ])ath of wdiat they deemed Christian 
liberty ; nor is it at all to be wondered at that strange and 
wild theories on matters even remotely connected with 
religion should spring into life. But amidst all the diver- 
sities of opinion that existed, it was constantly held by 
Protestants that “holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is neither read 
therein nor may be i)roved thereby, although it be sometime 
received of the faithful as godly and profitable for an order 
and comeliness, yet no man ought to be constrained to 
believe it as an article of faith or repute it requisite to 
the necessity of 6alvati<!in ” (Articles of King Edward VI.) 
We must not bo surjirised that the right of private judg- 
ment, which is involved in the principle thus broadly laid 
down, was nevertheless far from being conceded to the 
extent that was desired by those who departed farthest 
from the Church of Rome. In fact, each separate section 
of Protestants claimed for itself to stand on the ground 
of holy Scripture, and was prepared to resist alike the 
tyranny of Rome and what it considered the licence of 
other bodies of Protestants. Thus it happened that the 
Baptists, or, as their opponents called them, the Ana- 
baptists (or, os Zwingli names them, Catabaptists), wTre 
strenuously opposed by all other sections of the Christian 
Church, and it was regarded by almost all the early refor- 
mers to be the duty of the civil magistrate to punish them 
with fine and imprisonment, and even with death. There 
was, no doubt, some justification for this severity in the 
fact that the fanaticism which burst forth in the early 
times of the Reformation frequently led to insurrection and 
revolt, and in particular that the leader of the “ peasant 
war ” in Saxony, Thomas Miinzer, and probably many of 
his followers, wore “Anabaptists.” One result of this 
severity is, that the records of the early history of the 
Anabaptists both on the Continent and in this country are 
very few and meagre. Almost all that is currently known 
of them comes to us from their opponents. There is, how- 
ever, much valuable information, together with detailed 
accounts of their sufferings, in the Dutch Martyrology of 
Van Braght, himself a Baptist, which bears the title 
Martelaers Spiegel der Doops-gesinde (2d ed. fob, 1685), an 
English translation of the latter half of which was published 
in 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1850-53, edited by Dr Underhill, 
now secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. Probably 
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the earliest confession of faith of any Baptist community 
is that given by Zwingli in the second part of his Elenchua 
contra Catabaptistas^ published in 1 5 2 7. Zwingli professes 
to give it entire, translating it, as he says, ad verbum into 
Latin. He upbraids his opponents with not having pub- 
lished these articles, but declares that there is scarcely any 
one of them that has not a written (descriptu/n) copy of 
these laws which have been so well concealed. The articles 
are in all seven. The first, which we give in full, relates to 
baptism : — 

“ Baptism ought to be given to all who have boon taught ropeiit- 
aucc and change of lift*, and who in truth behove that tlirough 
Christ their sins are blotted out (abolUa), and the sins of all who 
are willing {vulunt) to walk in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
who are willing to bo buried with him into death, that they may 
rise again >iith liiin. To all, therefore, who in tliis manner seelc 
baptism, and of themselves ask us, we will give it. By this rule 
are excluded all baptisms of infants, the great abomination of the 
Homan pontiff. For this article we have the testimony and .strength 
of Scrii>tme, we have also the practice of the apostles ; w hieh things 
w’o simply and also stodfastly will observe, for we are assuied of 
them.” 

The second article relates to withdrawmont {abstentio) or 
excommunication, and declares that all who have given 
themselves to the Lord and have been baptized into the one 
body of Christ should, if they lapse or fall into sin, bo 
excommunicated. Tlie third article relates to the breaking 
of bread ; in this it is declared that they who break the 
one bread in commemoration of the broken body of (Christ, 
and drink of the one cup in commemoration of His blood 
poured out, must first be united together into the one body 
of Christ, that is, into the church of Cod. The fourth 
article asserts the duty of separation from the world and 
its abominations, amongst wliicli are included all papistical 
and semi-papistical works. The fifth relates to pastors of 
the church. They assert that the pastor should be some 
one of the flock who has a good report from those who 
are without. “ Ills office is to read, admonish, teach, learn, 
exhort, correct, or excommunicate in the church, and to 
preside well over all the brethren and sisters both in prayer 
and in the breaking of bread ; and in all things that relate 
to the body of Christ, to watch that it may bo established 
and increased so that the name of God may by us be 
glorified and praised, and that the mouth of blasphemers 
may be stopped.” The sixth article relates to the power 
of the sword. “ The sword,” they say, “ is the ordinance 
of God outside the perfection of Christ, by which the bad 
is punished and slain and the good is defended.” They 
further declare that a Christian ought not to decide or give 
sentence in secular matters, and that he ought not to 
exercise the office of magistrate. The seventh article relates 
to oatlis, which they declare are forbidden by Christ. 

However much we may differ from the points maintained 
in these articles, we cannot but bo astonished at the 
vehemence with which they were opposed, and the epithets 
of abuse which were heaped upon the unfortunate sect that 
maintained them. Zwingli, through whom they come 
down to us, and who gives them, as he says, that the world 
may see that they are “ fanatical, stolid, audacious, impious,” 
can scarcely be acquitted of unfairness in joining together 
two of them, — the fourth and fifth, — thus making the 
article treat “ of the avoiding of abominable pastors in the 
church” {Super devitatione. abominabHium pasiointm in 
Eccleda)y though there is nothing about pastors in the 
fourth article, and nothing about abominations in the fifth, 
and though in a marginal note he himself explains that the 
first two copies that were sent him read as he does, but the 
other copies make two articles, as in fact they evidently 
are. To us at the present day it appears not merely strange 
but shocking, that the Protestant Council of Zurich, which 
had scarcely won its own liberty, and was still in dread of 
the persecution of the Romanists, should pass a decree 
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ordering, as Zwingli himself reports, that any person who 
administered analiaptism should be drowned ; and still 
more shocking that, at the time when Zwingli wrote, this 
cruel decree should have been carried into effect against 
one of the leaders of the Anabaptists, Felix Mantz, wlio 
had himself been associated with Zwingli, not only as a 
student, but also at the commencement of the work of 
Keformation. No doubt the wild fanaticism of some of 
the opj)oiients of infant baptism seemed to the Jteformers 
to justify their severity. In ir>,‘17 Men no Simonis joined 
himself to the Anttl)aj)tist8 and became their leader. His 
moderation and piety, ac'coniing to Afoslieira, held in 
check the turbulence of the more fanatical amongst them. 
He died in 15GI, after a life passed amidst continual 
dangers and contli(‘ts. Jlis name remains as the designa- 
tion of the Mennonites, who eventually settled in the 
Netherlands under the jirotection of William the Silent, 
Prince of Orange. 

Of tlic introduction of Baj)tist views into England we 
have no certain knowledge. Fox relates that the registers 
of Ijondon make mention of certain Dutchmen counted 
for An.abaplists, of wliom ten were j)ut to death in sundry 
])laceM in the realm, anno 1 535 ; other ten repented and were 
.saved.” In 1530 King Henry VIIT., as “in earth 
supreme hea<l of the Ohurch of England,” issued a [)ro- 
clamation together with articles concerning faith agreed 
upon by (Convocation, in which the clergy are told to 
instruct the jieoplo that tlicy ought to rejinte and take 
“the Anaba]>tists’ opinions for detestable heresies and to 
be utterly condemned.” The document is given in rxtenso 
by Fuller, who further tells us from Stow’s that, 

in the year 1538, “four Anabajitists, three men and one 
woman, all Dutch, bare faggots at I*aul’s Cross, and three 
days after a man and woman of their sect was burnt in 
Smithfield.” In the reign of Edward VI., after the return 
of the exiles from Zuricli, Hooper writes to his friend 
Bullinger in 1549, that he reads “a public lecture twice 
in the day to so numerous an audience that the church 
cannot contain them,” and adds, “ the Anabaptists flock 
(confluunt) to the ))laoe and give mo much trouble.” It 
would seem that at tliis time they were united together in 
communities scjiarate from the Established (Jhurch. Lati- 
mer, in 1 552, speaks of them as segregating themselves from 
the company of other men. In Fhiljiott’s sixth examination 
in 1555 wo are told that Lord llicho said to him, “All 
heretics do boast of the S})irit of (lod, and every one would 
have a church by hirn.self, as Joan of Kent and the Ana- 
bajitists.” Philpott was imjirisoiied soon after Mary’s 
accession in 1 553 ; and it is very pleasing to find, amidst the 
records of intense bitterness and rancour which charac- 
terized these times, and with which Uomanist and Protes- 
tant alike assailed the persecuted Baptists, a letter of 
Piiilpott’s, to a friend of his, “prisoner the same time in 
Newgate,” who held Baptist opinions. His friend had 
written to ask his judgment concerning the baptism of 
infants. Philpott in a long reply, whilst maintaining the 
obligation of infant baptism, yet addresses his correspondent 
as, “dear brother, saint, and fellow-prisoner for the truth of 
Christ’s gospel ; ” and at the closo of his argument he says, 

“ I beseech thee, dear brother in tlie gosjml, follow the steps 
of the faith of the glorious martyrs in the primitive church, 
and of such as at this day ft)llow the same.” During the 
whole of the 1 Gtli century, and through tlie greater part of 
the 17th, whatever changes took place in the state church, 
the Baptists in England, together with other dissenters, 
continued to suffer persecution. Archbishop Sandys, 
about the year 1576, says : “It is the jiroperty of froward 
sectaries,” amongst whom he classes Anabaptists, “whose 
inventions cannot abide the light, to make obscure conven- 
ticles ; ” and though he admits that “ when the gospel is 
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persecuted, secret congregations are allowed,” he declares 
that as the gospel, “ strengthened with the civil hand,” is 
now publicly and sincerely preached, “ such stray sheep as 
will not of their own accord assemble themselves to serve 
the Lord in the midst of this holy congregation, may law- 
fully and in reason ought to bo constrained thereunto.” 
There is no doubt that a largo number of the Baptists in 
England at this time came from Holland, but there is little 
reason to think that Fuller is correct when, after speaking 
of certain Dutch Anabaptists being seized in 1575, some 
of whom were banished and two burnt at Smithfield, he 
adds, “we are glad tliat English as yet were free from 
that infection.” 

About the beginning of the 17th century the severe laws 
against the Puritans led many dissenters to emigrate to 
Holland. Some of these were Baptists, and an English 
Baptist Cliurch was formed in Amsterdam about the year 
1609 In 1611 this church published “a declaration of 
faith of English people remaining at Amsterdam in 
Holland.” The article relating to baptism is as follows : — 
“That every church is to receive in all their members by 
baptism upon the confession of their faith and sins, v rought 
by the preaching of the gospel according to the primitive 
institution and practice. And therefore churches consti- 
tuted after any other maimer, or of any other persons, are 
not according to Christ’s testament. That baptism or 
washing with water is the outw'ard manifestation of dying 
unto sin and walking in newness of life ; and therefore in 
no wise appertainetli to infants.” They hold “that no 
church ought to challenge any prerogative over any other j ” 
“ that magistracy is a holy ordinance of (lod; ” “ that it is 
lawful in a just cause for the deciding of strife to take an 
oath by tlie name of the Lord.” 

The last execution for heresy in England by burning 
alive took place at Lichfield, April 11, 1612. The con- 
demned person, Fdward Wigbtman, was a Baj)tist. Much 
uncertainty rests on the history of the Baptists during the 
next twenty years. If would seem that many members 
of the Brownist or Independent denomination held Baptist 
views. An independent congregation in London, gathered 
in the year 1616, included several such persons, and as the 
church was larger than could conveniently meet together 
in times of persecution, they agreed to allow these jiersons 
to constitute a distinct church, which was formed on the 
12th September 1633 ; and upon this most, if not all, the 
members of the new church were baptized. Another 
Baptist church was formed in London in 1639. These 
churches were “ Particular ” or Calvinistic Baptists. The 
church formed in 1609 at Amsterdam held Arminian 
views. In 1644 a Confession of Faith was published in 
the names of seven churches in liondon “commonly 
(though falsely) called Anabaptist,” in which were included 
the two churches just mentioned. The article on baptism 
is as follows : — “ That baptism is an ordinance of the New 
Testament given by Christ to be dis]>ensed only upon 
persons professing faith, or that are discij)les, or taught, 
who, upon a profession of faith, ought to be baptized.” 
“ The way and manner of di8])ensing this ordinance the 
Scripture holds out to be dip])iiig or plunging the whole body 
under water.” They further declare that “a civil magis- 
tracy is an ordinance of God,” which they are bound to 
obey. How well they understood the distinction between 
the rights of conscience and the rights of the civil magis- 
trate is shown with remarkable clearness : — 

“ We believe,” they say, “ that in all those civil laws which have 
been acted by them [the 8U})reme magistracy], or for the present are 
or shall be ordained, wc are hound to yield subjection anci obedience 
unto in the Lord, as conceiving ourselves bound to defend both the 
persons of those tlius chosen, and all civil laws made by them, 
with our persons, liberties, and estates, with all that is called ours, 
although we should suffer never so much from them in not actively 
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submitting to some eoolesiastical laws, which might be conceivea uy 
them to be their duties to establish, which we for the present could 
not see, nor our consciences could submit unto ; yot arc wo bound 
to yield our |)ersons to their iileasures.** 

They go on to spoak of the breathing time whicli tlicy have 
had of late, and their hope that God would, as they say, 
“ incline the magistrates* hearts so for to tender our eou- 
sciences as that we might bo ])roteeted by them from wrong, 
injury, op]>ression, and molestation and then they]>rotHH‘d ; 
“But if God withhold the magistrates* allowance aiidfurtlier- 
ance herein, yet we must, notwithstanding, proceed together 
in Christian communion, not daring to give place to suspend 
our practice, but to walk in obedience to Clirist in the pro- 
fession and holding forth this faith before mentioned, even 
in the midst of all trials and afflictions, not accounting our 
goods, lands, wives, children, fathers, mothers, brethren, 
sisters, yea, and our own lives, dear unto us, so that we 
may finish our course with joy ; remembering always tliat 
we ought to obey God rather tliaii men.** They end their 
confession thus: “If any take this that wo have said to 
be heresy, then do we with the apostle freely confess, that 
after the way which they call heresy worslii]) we the God 
of our fdtliers, believing all things wdiich are written in tlie 
Law and in the J*roj)bets and A]iostles, desiring from our 
souls to disclaim all heresies and opinions which are not 
alter Christ, and to be stedfast, uiimovable, always abound 
ing in the w'ork of tlie Lord, as knowing our labour shall 
not bo ill vain in the T^ord.** The breathing time of wliuh 
they speak was not of long continuance. Soon alter the 
Hestoration (IGGO) tlie meetings of Nonconforinisls wvre 
continually disturbed by the constables, and tlieir preachers 
were carried before the magistrates and lined or imju’isoned. 
One instaiK'o of these jiersecutioiis will, perhaps, be more 
impressive than any general statements. Jii tlie records of 
one of the cliurclies at Bristol still existing, and having, 
now and for perhaps nearly two centuries, tlieir place of 
meeting in Broadniead, but at this time meeting in diveKs 
places, we Gnd this remark: “On the 29th of November 
1G85 our pastor. Brother Fownes, died in (Gloucester jail, 
having been kciit there for two years and about nine months 
a prisoner, unjustly and maliciously, for the testimony of 
Jesus and preaching the gospel. He was a man of great 
learning, of a sound judgment, an able jircachcr, having 
great knowledge in divinity, law, physic, &c. ; a bold and 
])atient sufferer for the Lord Jesus and the gospel he 
preached.** From the same records W'c learn tliat on the 
2r)th March 1683, wliilst Mr Fowmes was preaching in the 
wood where they were accustomed secretly to meet, they 
were surrounded by horse and foot. Mr Fownes was taken 
and committed “ to Gloucester jail for six months on the 
Oxford Act.** The record adds, “ the text Brother Fowuies 
had been preaching from was 2 Tim. ii. 9.’* There could 
scarcely have been found a more appropriate text for his 
last sermon to the congregation, — “ Wherein I suffer trouble 
as an evil doer even unto bonds , but the w'ord of God is 
not bound.** 

With the llevolution of 1 688, and the passing of the Act 
of Toleration in 1689, the history of the ])ersecution of 
Baptists, as well as of other Protestant dissenters, ends. 
The removal of the remaining disabilities, such as those 
imposed by the Test and Corporation Acts repealed in 
1828, has no special bearing on Baptists more than on 
other Nonconformists. The ministers of the “three de- 
nominations of dissenters,** — Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists, —resident in TiOndon and the neighbour- 
hood, had the privilege accorded to them of presenting 
on proper occasions an address to the sovereign in state, a 
privilege which they still enjoy. 

The Baptists w'erc early divided into two sections, — those 
who in accordance with Arminian views held the doctrine 
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of “(ieneral lledemptioii,'* and those who, agreeing with 
the Calvinistic theory, held the ductrine of “larticular 
lledeuiiition ; ** and hence they assumed resjicctively the 
names of General Baptists and Particulai- Baptists. In tlie 
last century many of the Geneial Baj)tists had gradually 
adopted the Ariaii, or, i>erhai)s, the So(‘iniaii theory ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the Calvinism of the Ihiitieuliir Baptists 
had in many of the clnirclies lueonie more rigid, and 
approai’hed or actually beeaine Autinomiain.sin. In 1770 
the orthodox portion of the General Ihiplists formed 
themselves into a sejiarate association, umler the name of 
till* General Baptist New CVmiieclion, sinee wliich linu* the 
“ ( )ld ( Connection ** has gradually merged into the 1 "nitai ian 
denomination. Somewhat later many of the lenticular 
B.iptists churches liecame more moderate in their (Calvinism, 
a result largely attributable to the writings of Andrew 
Fuller. IIj) to this time a great majority ol the Baptists 
admitted none either to meinbershi]> or communion who 
were not ba])tized, the principal exception being the 
churches in Bedlordshirc and Hertfordshire, founded or 
inlinen<*ed by Huiiyan, who maintained that difference of 
o])inion in resjiect to water baptism w^as no bar to com- 
111 union. At the beginning of the pieseiit century this 
(luestion was the occasion of gieat and long-continued 
discussion, in wliidi the eelchrated Boliert Hall took a 
princij)al part. Tlie ]>ractiee of mixed eoninmnion gradually 
s[iread in the di'iiominatjon. Still more lecently many 
BajUisl churcJies have considered it right to admit to full 
membersliii> persons ]>roiessing faith in (dirist, who do not 
agree with them respecting the oidinance of baptism. Such 
churches justify their piactice on the ground that they ought 
to giant to all tlieirfellow Chrislianstlie same right oi jirivate 
judgment as they claim for tliemselves. it may not be out 
of ])laee here to correct the mistake, which is by no m(*anR 
uncommon, that the terms Particular and (Jeneral as applied 
to Baptist congregations are intended to exjiress this differ- 
ence in their practice, whereas these terms relate, as has 
been already said, to the difference in their doctrinal view's. 
The difference now' under consideration is expressi'd ]»y the 
terms ‘‘ strict ** and “ open,’* according as communion (or 
mcmbeiship) is or is not confined to persons who, accord- 
ing to their \iew', are baptized. 

The Baptists early fell the necessity of jiroviding an 
educated ministry for their congregations. Some of their 
leading pastors had been edu(‘ated in one or other of the 
English Universities. Others liad by their own efforts 
obtained a large amount of learning, amongst whom J)r 
John Gill was eminent for his knowledge of Hebrew, as 
shown in his Exposition of the Holtj Srri/>tureSy a work in 
9 \ols. folio, 1740 “GG. Mr Edward Terrill, from whose 
Retmxls we liave already quoted, and wdio died in 1G85, 
lett a considerable part of his estate for tlie instruction of 
young men for the ministry, under the superintendence 
ol the pastor of the church now meeting in Broadmead, 
Bristol, of which ho was a member. Other bequests for 
the same purpose were made, and from the year 1720 the 
Baptist Academy, as it was tlieii called, received young 
men as students for the ministry among the Baptists. Fifty 
years later, in 1770, a society, called the Bristol Education 
Society, was formed to enlarge this academy ; and it was 
still further enlarged by the erection of the present Bristol 
Baptist College about the year 1811. In the North of 
England a similar Education Society w'as formed in 1804 
at Bradford, Yorkshire, which has since been removed to 
Baw’don near Leeds. In the metropolis a college was 
formed in 1810 at Stepney, and w’as removed to J{egeiit's 
Park in 1856. The Pastors* College in connection with 
the Metropolitian Tabernacle was instituted in 1856 
Besides these, the General Baptists have maintained 
college since 1797, which at present is carried on at Chil* 
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well, near Nottingham. A theological institution, intended 
to promote the views of the “ Strict Baptists, has lately 
(1806) been established at Manchester. There is also a 
Bai)tist theological institution in Scotland, and there are 
three colleges in Wales. The total number of students in 
these institutions may be reckoned to be about 200. 

The Baptists were the first denomination of British 
Uhristians that undertook tlio work of missions to the 
heathen, which has become so prominent a feature in the 
religious activity of the ])resent century. As early as the 
year 1784, the Northamptonshire Association of Baptist 
churches resolved to recommend that the first Monday of 
every month should be set a])art for prayer for the spread 
of the gospel, a practice which has since, as a German 
writer remarks, extemled over all Protestant Christendom, 
and we may atld over all Protestant Missions. Six years 
later, in 171)2, the Baptist Missionary Society was formed 
at Kettering in Nortliani])tonsliire, after a sermon on Isaiah 
lii, 2, .*1, j»reacht‘d l)y the afterwards celebrated William 
Carey, the prime mover in the work, in which he urged two 
])oints : “ l^^xj)ect great things from Cod ; attempt great 
things for God.” In the course of the following year Carey 
sailed lor India, where he was joined a few years later by 
Marshman and Ward, and the mission was established at 
St‘ramj)ore. The great w'ork of Dr Carey’s life was the 
translation of th(‘ Bible into the various languages and 
dialects of India. The society’s oi)erati()n8 are now carried 
on, not only in the East, but in the West Indies, Africa, 
and Ihirope. In 1873 there were emi)loyed 87 European 
missionaries and 229 native pastors and evangelists, at 
423 stations, — the total number of members of churches 
being 32,444. The funds of the society amounted to uj> 
wards of £10,000, exclusive of the amount raised at mission 
stations, lii 1816 the General Baptists established a 
missionary so(*icty, the o])pratioiis of which are confined 
to India. It einj)loys 16 missionaries, male and female, 
and 16 native preachers, and has an annual income of 
£14,000. 

In regard to church government, the Baptists agree with 
the lndej)endents that each separate church is complete in 
itself, and has, therefore, power to choose its own ministers, 
and to make such regulations as it deems to be most in 
accordance with the purpose of its existence, that is, the 
advancement of the religion of Christ. A comparatively 
small seetion of the denomination maintain that a 
“plurality of elders” or jmstors is rerpiired for the com- 
])lete organization of every s('parate church. This is the 
distinctive ])cenliarity of those ehurehes in »Seotland and 
the north of England which are known as ^cotrh Baptists. 
The largest church of this section, consisting at present of 
484 nuunhers, originated in Edinburgh in 1765, before 
whi(‘h date only one Ba])tist church that of Keiss in 
Caithness, formed about 1750 appears to have existed in 
Scotland. The greater number of the churches are 
united in associations voluntarily formed, all of them 
determined by geograjiliieal limits except the General 
Baptist Association, which includes all the churches 
connected with that body. The associations, as well as 
the churches not in connection wdth them, are united 
together in the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
formed in 1813. This union, however, exerts no authori- 
tative action over the sejiarate churches. One important 
part of the work of the union is the collection of information 
in which all the churches arc interested. According to 
the Baptist Handbook' for tlie ])rc8ent year (1875), there 
are in the United Kingdom — Baptist churches, 2612 ; places 
of worship, 3321 ; pastors, 1916; members, 254,998. 

Some of the English settlers in all parts of the world have 
carried with them the principles and practice of the Baptists. 
The introduction of Baptist views in America was duo to 
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Boger Williams, who emigrated to Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1630. Driven from Massachusetts on account of his 
denying the power of the civil magistrate in matters of 
religion, he formed a settlement and founded a state in 
Bb^e Island, and having become a Baptist he formed, in 
1639, the first Bai)tist church in America, of which he was 
also for a short time the pastor. It is impossible here to 
trace the history of the Baptists in the United States. In 
1873 there are reported — churches, 20,520 ; ministers, 
12,589 ; members, 1,633,939. The great majority of the 
churches j»ractiso “ strict ’' communion. Their missionary 
society is large and successful, and perhaps is best known 
in this country through the life of devoted labour of Dr 
Judson ill Burmah. There arc many Baptist churches also 
throughout British America. In the more recent colonies 
of Australia and New Zealand a largo number of Baptist 
churches have been formed during the last twenty-five 
years, and have been jirincipally supplied with ministers 
from England. (f. w. o.) 

BAB, a town of Bussian Poland, in the government of 
Podolia, 50 miles N.E. of Kaminetz. It is situated on the 
Biver Bov, an afiluent of the Bug, and was formerly called 
by that name itself. Its present designation was bestowed 
in memory of Bari in Italy, by Bona Sforza, the consort of 
Sigismnnd I. of Poland, wdio had rebuilt the town after its 
destruction in 1452 by the Tatars. From 1672 to 1699 
it remained in possession of the Turks. In 1678 a con- 
spiracy of the Polish nobles, Pulaski, Krasinski, and others, 
against the llussians was formed in tlie town, which was 
shortly after taken by storm, but did not become finally 
united to Bussia till the partition of 1793. Eleven fairs 
are held every year, but the trade of the place is not very 
great. Population, 8077. 

BAB-HEHRA^BJS. See Abulfaragius, vol. i. p. 60. 

BAB-IjE-DU(/, or Bau-sur-Ornain, the chief town of 
the department of Meuse in France. It occupies the 
declivity and base of a liill, in hit. 48" 46' 8” N., long. 5“ 9' 
47" E., on the Biver Ornain, a tributary of the Marne, 125 
miles E. of Paris, and consists of an upper and lower town, 
the latter being the more modern and respectable of the 
two. It is a railway station on the Paris-and-Strasburg 
line, and the Marne and-Bhine canal passes in the imme- 
diate vicinity. A college, a normal school, a society of 
agriculture and arts, and a public library, are among its 
educational institutions. The only buildiiig of mark is the 
church of St Pierre, which contains a curious figure of a 
half-decayed body in wliite marble, originally forming part 
of the mausoleum of Beii6 of ChS-lons, 1 Vince of Orange. 
The castle, which formed the nucleus of the u])per town, 
was built by Frederick I., duke of Lorraine, in the lOtli 
century. Louis XL got possession of the place and caused 
it to be fortified in 1474. It was dismantled under Louis 
XIV. in 1670, but retains a few relics of the ancient works. 
An extensive traffic is maintained in wood, wine, and, 
I wool ; and the manufactures of cotton stiilFs, hats, hosiery, 
leather, and confections, are considerable, the last-mentioned 
article being especially celebrated. Poi)ulation in 1872, 
15,175. The district of Bar was governed by a series of 
counts from 959 to 1354, when it was raised to a duchy, 
which in 1419 was ceded to Bene of Anjou, and hence- 
forward followed the fortunes of Lorraine. The motto of 
the dukes, wffiich has been adopted by the town, was Plus 
penser que dire. Their coins were usually distinguished by 
two barbels. 

BAIl-SUR-AUBE, the chief town of an arrondissement 
in the department of Aube, in France. It is a station on 
the Paris-and-MuIhouso line, and is situated on the right 
bank of the River Aube, at the foot of Sainte-Germaine, in 
a picturesque district, the wine of which is much esteemed. 
It is a pretty little town, with a few remains of its ancient 
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fortifications. There are several churches of considerable 
antiquity — the most remarkable being Saint Maclou, In 
1814 Bar-sur-Aube was the scene of several conflicts between 
Oudinot and the Allied Army, in which the latter ultimately 
gained the victory. Population in 1872, 4453. Long. 
4“ 44' E., lat. 48“ 13' N. 

BAR-SUR-SEINE, the chief town of an arrondisscment 
in the department of the Aube, in France. In the Middle 
Ages Bar-sur-Seine was a place of considerable importance, 
and, according to Froissart, contained no fewer than 900 
“hotels” or mansions. It was devastated in 1359 by 
marauders from Lorraine, and suffered greatly in the re- 
ligious wars of the 16th and 17th centuries. A battle was 
fought here in 1814 between the French and the Allies. 
Long. 4“ 24' E., lat, 48“ 5' N. Population in 1872, 2798. 

BARA BANKI, a district of British India under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, lies between 
26“ and 28“ of N. lat. and 81“ and 82“ of E. long. It is 
bounded on the N.W. by the district of SfUpur ; on the 
N. by Bhardich; on the N.E. by Gondd; on the E. by 
Faizdbdd ; on the S. by Sultdnpur and Rai Bareli ; and on 
the W. by Lucknow. The district stretches out in a level 
plain interspersed with numerous yAiVs or marshes. In the 
upper part of the district the soil is sandy, while in the lower 
part it is clayey, and produces finer croj)s. The principal 
rivers are the Ghagrd \^ogra\ forming the northern boun- 
dary, and the Giimtl, flowing through the middle of the 
district. Both are navigable by country cargo boats. 
Area, 1735 square miles, of which 1244 are classified as 
follows ; — 821 cultivated, 172 culturable but not cultivated, 
and 251 unculturable waste. Estimated population in 
1869, 875,587, or 650 to the square mile, living in 148,166 
houses and 2065 villages ; Ilindus, 748,061 ; Mahome- 
tans, 127,315; Christians, 76. Population in 1872, 
1,101,954 souls. Five towns in the district contain over 
5000 inhabitants — Nawiibganj, 10,496 ; Riidaulf, 12,517 ; 
Fathipur, 7494; Darfiibdd, 5999; and Rdmnagar, 5714. 
iVincipal crops, and their acreage: — Rice, 132,459 acres; 
wheat, 224,583 ; pulses and other food grains, 304,636 ; 
oil-seeds, 23,000 ; sugar-cane, 29,586 ; cotton, 509 ; opium, 
3423 ; indigo, 4875 ; fibres, 675 ; tobacco, 6051 ; and vege- 
tal)le.s, 6351 acres. The agricultural stock and beasts of 
burden in the district consisted in 1871-72 of 83,232 cows 
and bullocks, 1000 horses, 2590 ponies, 2840 donkeys, 
75,928 sheep and goats, 51,060 pigs, 1181 carts, 26,121 
I)lougha, and 1533 boats. Of the pojmlation returned in 
1869, 741,989 were agriculturists, and 1 33,598 non-agricul- 
turists. The means of communication within the di.strict 
consist of 337 miles of well-made roads, and 78 miles of 
railway were under construction in 1872. Total revenue in 
1871-72, XI 65,662, of which £157,505, or 95 percent., 
was derived from the land. The police consist of (1), a 
regular constabulary force, 490 strong, maintained at a 
cost of £6812 per annum; and (2), the village >\atch, 
numbering 9558 men ; total, 10,048, or about 1 to each 100 
of the population, according to the estimate of 1872. 

BARAIIAT, a town of northern ITindustAn, situated in 
the HimAlayas, and wdthin the native state of GarhwAl, in 
30“ 43' N. lat. and 78" 29' E. long. The town w^as almost 
destroyed in 1803 by an earthquake — a calamity greatly 
aggravated by the houses having been built of largo 
stones, with slated roofs. From its central position, 
it maintains a free communication with all parts of the hills, 
and those who make the pilgrimage to Gangotrl generally 
halt here and lay in a stock of provisions for the journey. 
In the neighbourhood stands a curious trident in honour of 
Siva. The pedestal is of copper, the shaft of brass about 
12 feet, and the forks about 6 feet in length. Tliere is no 
tradition to show the origin of this curious relic; and 
although it bears a legible inscription, no one has as yet 
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deci[>hered it. The temple in which it was formerly 
enclosed was destroyed by the earthquake of 1803. 

BARANTE, Amablb Guillaume Prosper, Baron de 
Brugifcre, an eminent French statesman, and the learned 
hi.storian of the dukes of Burgundy, was the sou of an 
advocate, and was born at Riom, dune 10, 1782. At the 
age of sixteen he entered the Ecole Polytcchnique at Paris, 
and at twenty obtained his first appointment in the civil 
service. His abilities secured him rai)id j)romotion, and 
in 1806 the post of auditor to the council of state w^as given 
to him. After being employed in several political missions 
in Germany, Poland, and Spain, during the next two years, 
he became prefect of Vienne. At the time of the return of 
Napoleon I. he held the prefecture of Nantes, and this 
post he immediately resigned. About this period he 
married. On the second restoration of the Bourbons lie 
was named councillor of state and Secretary-general of the 
Ministry of the Interior. About the same time ho was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies for the two departments 
of Puy-de-l)ome and Loire InfArieure ; but in the following 
year, in consequence of being under the legal age of a 
dejmty, as required by a new law, he lost his seat. After 
filling for several years the post of Director-general of 
Indirect Taxes, he was created, in 1819, a j)oer of France, 
and took an active and prominent part as a member of the 
opposition in the debates of the Ui)pcr Cliamber. During 
the same period the leisure hours which he could spare 
from his political engagements were devoted to liteiary 
studies. After the revolution of July 1830, M. de Baranto 
was appointed ambassador to Turin ; wdience, five years 
later, he was transferred in the same capacity to St 
Petersburg. Tliroughout the reign of Ijouis Philiiipe he 
remained a supiiortcr of the Government ; and after the 
fall of the monarchy in February 1848, he withdrew from 
political affairs and retin'd to his country scat in Auvergne. 
Shortly before his retirement he had been made Grand 
eVoss of the Legion of Honour. As a scholar his opun 
inngmnn is the IJIsfoire (fes Dues de Bourgogne de la 
Maison de Valois, which appeared in a senes of volumes 
between 1824 and 1828. It ju’ocured him immediate ad- 
mission among the Forty of the hVeiieh Academy ; and its 
great qualities of scholarshij), im])artiality, accuraey, and 
,*urity of style, have given him a place among the greatest 
J^reiich historians. Amongst the other literary works of 
M. de Baranto are a Tab! van de la Lhlerature Framiaise 
au dixhnitiime Fiecle, of which several editions were pub- 
lished ; Des Coiuvmues el de VAristocratie (1821); a French 
translation of the dramatic works of Schiller ; Questions 
Const i t Hi ionelles (1850) ; Jlistoire de la Convention Na- 
tamale, which appeared in six volumes between 1851 and 
1853 ; Jlistoire du Direefoire de la Bejmhllqve Fram^'aise 
(1855); jStvdes Jlistoriques ct Biograpkiqiies (1857); La 
Vie J^olitiqve de M. Uof/er-Collard The version of 

JlainletioT M. GuizotVs Shakespeare the work of M. de 
Barante. He spent the last eighteen years of his life in 
retirement in Auvergne, and died there on November 22, 
1866. 

BARANYA, a province in the kingdom of Hungary, 
extending over 1960 square miles. It lies in the angle 
formed at the junction of the Danube and the Drave, is 
traversed by offshoots of the Styrian Alps, and contains 
one city, 13 market-tow'iis, and 311 villages. The in- 
habitants number about 283,500, and consist of Magyars, 
Germans, Croatiaus, and Servians, a large proportion being 
Roman Catholics. The greater part of the land is fertile, 
but a i>ortion of it is marshy and unhealthy. The chief 
products are corn, wine, flax, tobacco, asparagus, and 
potash. Warm springs are found at Tai)olcza, Sikl6s, and 
Harkany. There are some valuable quarries of nmrble and 
millstones, and numerous coal-mines. The rearing of sheep 
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and swine is largely engaged in. The province is subdivided 
into six circles. The capital is Funfkirchen, with a popu- 
lation of 23,803. 

JIAUANZANO, .Teak ANTOiNK,snrnamcdi[?rr/m7>^wif, an 
eminent natural philosopher and mathernatieian, was born in 
Piedmont in 1590, and died at Mont.iri'is in 1 022. He was 
a llarnabite monk, and was for a turn* j)rofeHsor of phdo- 
sophy and matlieinaties at Anne(‘3\ His ]»rifi(*i[»al works are 
[/rarionropia (1017), De AV>/7*sf O/nnlonihu'i Phpvris (1019), 
//V ( 1 020). 1 Le was greatly esteemed b}' 

Lord Ihieon, with whom lie eorn‘S|>onded. Paeon’s letter 
to him (Spedding, Life nf liacon^ vii. 371-0) 

shows that he thoroughly a})|)reciated the new jdiik>- 
sophy, and e()uld see its w<‘ak as well as its strong points. 

hAhasat, n siflxli visional town in the district of the 
21 J*arg.in.is, under the juiisdietion of the Lieutenant- 
(lovernorot IhsiLMl, situated in 22' 43' 21" N. lat. and 88' 
31' 15" li J(»ng. Fora eonsiderahie time PdrAsat town was 
the hea<h|iiarler'> of a joint niagistiaey, known as the 
“ lUrAsat J)istriet,^’ but in 1801, on a re-adjustment of 
boundaries, P.ii.isat district was abolislied by order of 
(lovernment, and was converted into a subdivision of 
f]i(‘ 21 Parganas. Population in 1872 — Hindus, 0049; 
Mahoim‘t.ins, 5133; C’hristians, 30; and others, 10; 
total, 11,822. Munieijial income, £303; ex])onditure, 
.£289, 4s.; r<ite of municipal taxation, 7id. per head. It 
forms a striking illustration of the rural character of the 
so called “towns” in P>engal,and is mcTely an agglomeration 
of 11 separate villages, in which all the operations of Jius- 
bandry go on ])recisely as in the adjacent hamlets. 

HARATIKllF, or Baukttieb, John Philip, a very 
remarkable instance of precocious genius, was born at 
Schwabach near Nuremberg on the 10th January 1721. 
His early education was most carefully conducted b}^ his 
tatlnu', Francis llaratii'Te, ])astor of the 1^’rench church at 
Schw'abach, and so rapid was his progress that by the 
time he was five years of age he couhl speak French, Latin, 
and Dutch wdth ease, and read (Ireek fiuentl3\ Ho then 
engaged in the study ot IL'bixwv, and in three years w'as 
able to translate the Hebrew Bible into Jjatin or French, 
or to retranslate these versions into the original Hebrew'. 
From his reading he collected materials for a dictionary of 
rare and difficult Hebrew wuirds, with critical and philo- 
logical observations ; and w'hen he was about eleven years 
old translatisl iroin the Hebrew' Tudela’s Itinerarium. In 
his fourteenth 3'ear he was admitted Master of Arts at Haile, 
and received into the Royal Academy at Berlin. The last 
3U'ars of his short life he devoted to the study of history 
and anti(iuities, and had collected materials for histories 
of the 'Phirty Years’ War and of Antitrinitarianism, and 
for an Tmnn ri/cnncf ruinf/ Eijupt imi Antiquities, llis health, 
which li.ul always been weak, gave way com])letely under 
these labours, and he died on the 5tli October 1740, aged 
19 years and 8 months. He had published eleven separate 
works, and li'ft a great quantity of manuscri])t materials. 

BARATYNSKI, .Ikwoknlt AnuMvrovmur, a distin- 
guished Itussian ]>oet, was born in 1792. lie was educated 
at the royal school at St Petersburg, and then entered the 
army. He served for eight years in Finland, and ap[)ears 
to have got into disgrace on ac(*ount of some foolish jiranks 
which he hiid ])layed. During these 3'ears he conqio.sed 
his first jioi'in. Era, wdiich luars vmy manifest traces of 
his re.sidence in Fmktnd. Thiough tin* interest of friends 
he obtained h‘ave from the (V.ai to retire from the arm^', 
and settled near Moscow'. Then', so far as his broken 
health w'<uild allow' him, he devoted his time to ])oetry, and 
com})leted his chief work Tht (Hp^ij^ which has been 
spoken of by critics as tlie best potmi of its kind in the 
Russian language, and as fully equal, if not su]»erior, to the 
finest productions of Pouschkin. This w'as his only work of 


any extent ; his health gave way completely, and he died 
in 1844 at Naples, whither ho had gone for the sake 
of the milder climate. A collected edition of his poems 
appeared at St Petersburg, in 2 vols., in 1835. 

BARBACENA, a town of Brazil, in the province of 
Minas-deraes, situated, at the height of about 3500 feet 
above the sea, in the Sierra Maiithjueira, 150 miles N.W. 
of Rio do Janeiro. It has low' houses and broad streets, 
and contains a town-hall, a prison, a hospital, founded in 
1852 hy Antonio Ferreira Armond, and a “school of inter- 
mediate instruction,” in which French history and geometry 
are taught. Tht* trade is principally in gold-dust, cotton, 
and cotlee. Population of town and district, 14,000. 

BARBADOS, or ]?atidat)()Ks, the most windward of the 
Caribbean Islands, is situated in lat. 13 4' N. and long. 59" 
37' W., 78 miles E of St Vincent, the island nearest to it in 
the Caribbean chain. It lies in the track of vessels, and 
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Sketch Map of Barbados. 


is well adapted to be an entrepot of commerce. It has 
nearly the size and pro[)ortions of the Isle of Wight, being 
2 1 miles in length, and about 1 4 J miles in its broadest ])art. 
It has a superficial area of 106,470 acres, or about 166 
square miles, — 70,000 acres (besides grass laud) are under 
cultivation, and nearly 30,000 acres of sugar-cane are 
annually cut. The island is almost encircled by coral reefs, 
which in some parts extend seaw'ard nearly three miles. 
There arc tw'O lighthouses, one on the south point and 
another on the south-east coast. A harbour light has also 
been jdacod on Needham’s Point. The harbour, Carlisle 
Bay, is a large open roadstead. The inner harbour, or 
careenage, for small vessels, is protected l>y a breakw’ater 
called the Molehcad. Barliados ])resonts every variety of 
scenery, — hill and valley, smooth table-laud and rugged 
rocks. From one ])oint of view the land rises in a suc- 
cession of limestone and coral terraces, which indicate 
different periods of uiilieaval from the sea. From another 
there is nothing to l>e seen but a mass of abruptly-rising 
rocks. The highest elevation, Mount Hillaby, is 1104 feet 
above the level of tlie sea. The island contains but few 
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Btreams or streamlets. The gullies or ravines, the result, bloodshedding, has never since been out of the possession 
no doubt, of volcanic agency, are, however, very numerous, of the British. It was the first English colony where the 
radiating from the high semicircular ridge of the coralline sugar-cane was planted. Its colonists have almost from the 
formation in a very regular manner to the west, north, and beginning enjoyed representative institutions, and the full 
south, but not to the east, where the coral rocks end measure of English freedom. They have always defended 
abruptly. The chalky soil of the district called Scotland their rights with spirit, and shown consistent loyally to 
(from its assumed resemblance to the scenery of the the Crown. The prominence and accessibility of the island 
Highlands) contains infusoria, and is altogether different have made it im]>ortant as a military station in the wars 
from the deposits of the coral animals which form the super- with the French and Dutch. And its varying hn'tiines 
fieial area of six-sevenths of the island (91,000 acres), show the effects of the commercial legislation of England, 
Besides the chalk or marl, sandstone is found in this district, from the stringent Navigation J..tw's of Cromwell down to 
The climate of Barbados is healthy; the temperature the repeal of the sugar duties in 1874. 
equable. For eight months in the year the sea breezes The first patent conveying a pro]>rietary interest in 
keep it delightfully cool for a tropical country. The extent Barbados was granted by James I. to Lt»r(l Leigh, afler- 
of cultivation, the absence of swanqis (the porous character wards carl of iMarlborough. In 1024 a shij), belonging to 
of the rock immediately underlying the soil preventing Sir William Courteen, a rich merchant of London, called at 
accumulations of stagnant water) account for the freedom Barbados. The country was found to be thickly wooded, 
from miasma. The destruction of the forests may have and uninhabited, excejit by a great number of wnid hogs, 
made the rainfall — uj»on which successful cultivation Sir William Courteen, having received a descrii>tion of 
depends — somewdiat uncertain, but does not seem to have the place, sent out two large ships under the authority 
affected it to such an extent as might have been anticipated, of Marlborough’s patent. One of these, the “John and 
The rainfall is caused, apart from elevation, by the exposure William,” commanded by John Powell, arrived in February 
of the land to those winds laden wdth moisture which 1625, which is therefore the date of the earliest English 
strike the island at different periods ol the year. The settlement in the island. The thirty settlers laid the 
average rainfall of the four years IThJ-G was 55-89 loundation of a town which they called Jamestown, and 
inches; of the twenty-five years 1847-71, 57*74 inches; chovso Captain Willism Deane their governor. But the 
of the single year 1873, 51*26 inches. The sugar produc- earl of (Carlisle, having obtained from King James in 
tion of the island is calculated at 800 hogsheads of 16 1024 the warrant for a grant of all the Caribbean Islands, 

cwt. each for ev(*ry inch of rain. twenty-twa) in number, agreed, in 1627, to pay the earl of 

The N.E. trade-wdnd blow^s for three-fourths of the year, Marlborough .£300 a year for Ins right to Ihirbados. The 
and most of the rain comes from the same quarbu*. j)atent in favour of Lord Carlisle passed the great seal on 
March is the drie.st of the months, and October the wettest ; 2d July 1027 ; but during his absence on a diplomatic 
the average rainfall for the former being 1^ inch, and for mission soon after, William, earl of Pembroke, the liord 
the latter 9 inches. Leju’osy is not uncommon among the ( 3)amberlain, obtained in the interest of Sir William Cour- 
negrocs, and elei)hantiasis is .so frequent as to be known by teen a grant of several islands, including Barbados. Upon 
the name of “Barbados leg.” Lord (Vrlisle^s return ho obtained the revocation of Lord 

iridgft- Bridgetown is the capital and port of the island, and the Pembroke’s grant, and the full confirmation of his own 
own. centre of business activity. It contains about 23,000 rights, uj)on which ho acted in offering to sell ])arcels of 
inhabitants. Over the creek which received the w^aters land for an annual payment of 40 tb of cotton. The 
from the heights around the Indians had built a rude Society of London Merchants then obtained from Lord 
bridge. This was known for a long time after the Briti.sh (Carlisle a grant of 10,000 acres, and lln^y ap])ointed Charles 
settlement as the Indian Bridge, but as the settlement Wolfenstone, a native of Bermuda, to j)roceed w-ith sixty- 
grew\ and after the old bridge had been replaced by a four persons, and to govern the settlement under a coin- 
more soliil .structure, the place received the name of Bridge*- mi.ssion from the earl. Wolferstone and his party arrived 
town. The town was destroyed by fire in 1666, and in July 1628 in the bay, known thenceforth as CJarlisle 
rebuilt, principally of stone, uj)on a larger scale. It Bay. The antagonism between the earlier settlers under 
suffered again from fire in 1766 and 1 845. It has a large Courteen’s auspices and Wolferstone’s party broke out 
town-hall. The Government buildings are a hand.some into actual fighting. Finding that the validity of his 
pile clo.se to the sea. The town follows the curve of the patent was still being dis])Uted, I/)rd Carlisle obtained a 
bay. Behind it the hills begin to rise, forming the fir.st further confirmation of it by the king in April 1629, and 
stepping-stone to the higher lands of the interior. At the at once despatched Sir William Tufton as commandcr-in- 
southern extremity are the extemsive buildings for the chief with a sufficient force to subdue the rival settlers, 
garrison, Barbados being the headquarters of the trooj)s in In 1645 Philij) Bell became governor, and the real progre.s.s 
the West Indian command, of the colony began. Good laws were pas.scd, a judicial 

Opinions differ as to the derivation of tlu' name of the system was elaborated ; the island was divided into eleven 
island. It is probably the Spanish word for the hanging pari.shes, and a general assembly formed by two represen- 
branches of a vine which strike root in the earth. In tatives of each parish, elected by a majority of freeholdcr.s. 
maps of the 16th century the island a])pears under various A council had been in existence since the time of Wolfer- 
names, among which are St Bernardo, Jiernardos, Bartm- stone. 

doso, Baruodos, and Baruodo. The traces of Indians in The first settlers cultivated maize, sweet potatoes, plan- 
this island are more numerous than in any other of the tains, and yams for their own consunqdion, and indigo, 
listory, Caribbees. 34ie first recorded visit of Englishmen w^as cotton wool, tobacco, ginger, and aloe.s for exj)ort. Quan- 
in the year 1605, w'hen the crew of the “Olivo Blossom” titles of logwood, fustic, and lignum vi tie were also shij)ped, 
landed, and erected a cross as a memorial of the event. But the adaptability of the soil for cane becoming knowm, 
cutting at the same time upon the bark of a tree the w-ords and the nece.ssary knowledge for the manufacture of .sugar 
“ James, king of England and of this i.sland.” This party being obtained, this article at once became the great staple 
of adventurers did not .settle, but from the time of their of the colony. The value of proi)erty very largely increased, 
visit the history of Barbados begins. That history has The half of an estate of 500 acre.s, 200 under cane, with 
some special features. It shows the procc.ss of peaceful buildings and appurtenance.s, was sold for .1*7000 about the 
colonization, for the island, acquired without conquest or year 1650, the labourers being .slaves from Africa. 
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It was while the rapid progress of the colony was 
attracting especial attention, and many persons of family 
and means, adherents of the royal cause, were finding it a 
refuge from the troubles at home, that Francis Lord 
Willoughby of Parham went out as governor, with the con- 
sent of King Charles II., who had been proclaimed in 
Barbados as soon as the news of the execution of Charles 
1. had arrived. Lord Carlisle had died, and his heir had 
been entrusted with the duty of paying his debts out of 
the revenue from the island. Lord Willoughby agreed to 
take a lease from the new earl of the profits of the colony 
for twenty-one years, to pay Lord Carlisle one-half, and to 
accept the governorship, including that of the other islands 
in the (Carlisle grant. Upon his arrival in 1650, notwith- 
standing the active opj)osition of a party headed by Colonel 
Walrond, he ])rocured the passing of an Act acknowledging 
the king’s sovereignty, the j)roprietary rights of the earl of 
Carlisle, and his own interest derived from the latter. But 
the Parliament despatched Sir George Ayscue with a 
squadron and considerable land forces, to reduce the island 
to submission to its authority. About the same time the 
famous Navigation Law was enacted, by which foreign ships 
were prohibited from trading with British colonics, and 
imports into Kngland and the dependencies were not allowed 
in foreign bottoms. This restriction had a great effect upon 
Barbados, which depended upon foreign importation for a 
great deal of its provisions. Sir Q. Ayscue’s exj)edition 
appeared off Barbados in October 1651. After one 
unsuccessful attempt, a lauding was effected, and Lord 
Willoughby’s force was routed. The counsels of a moderate 
party in the island, however, prevailed, and a compromise 
was effected. A treaty was made declaring the authority 
of the Parliament, but containing provisions not at all 
unfavourable to the inhabitants, and reserving even to Lord 
Willoughby his rights in the island. During the Common- 
wealth prisoners of war were sometimes sent to Barbados. 
The ex[)cdition of 1655 against St Domingo and Jamaica 
under Penn and Venables was reinforced by a troop of 
horse and 5500 volunteers from Barbados. At the Restora- 
tion Lord Willoughby went out once more to Barbados and 
resumed his office. Several of tlie faitliful adherents of 
the royal cause in the island were made baronets and 
knights, but the restrictions u]>on coniinercial intercourse 
which had been imposed by the Parliament were made more 
stringent. Then doubts began to arise in the minds of the 
[)lanters as to the title by which they held their estates. 
They had created by their exertions a very valuable 
pro[>erty, and the bare possibility of the earl of (Carlisle 
stejjping in and dispossessing them caused much discon- 
tent. 'riio death of Lord (’arlisle brought matters to a 
crisis. An arrangement was made in 1663 by which the 
different claimants were satisfied, the ])roi)riotary or ])atent 
interest was dissolved, and the ( ’rowii exercised directly its 
rights, and undertook the government, although it was not 
till 1672 that the nomination of the council was taken into 
the hands of the king. A duty of 4.V per cent, upon the 
produce of the island was levied in 1663 to satisfy the claims 
and defray the governuient expenses. Lord Willoughby 
received a now commission, and the only practical change 
effected in the constitution was that all laws were thence- 
forward made subject to coiifirniation by the king. In 
1665 the colony successfully resisted an attack by the 
Dutch ; but in conducting an expt^dition against the French 
in Guadaloupo in 1666, Lorrl Willoughby was lost in a 
hurricane, and an eventful and occasionally brilliant career 
was thus prematurely ended, lie was succeeded in the 
government by his brother, Lord William Willoughby, during 
whoso governorship the division of the Carribeau Islands 
into Windward and Leeward was made. The hurricane 
of 1675 gave a serious check to the prosperity of the 
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colony. An unsuccessful application was made to the 
home Government, to remit, on account of the distress 
that prevailed, the per cent, duty, which pressed very 
heavily upon the planters. The island had scarcely 
recovered from the effects of the hurricane when the supply 
of labour was restricted and its expense increased by the 
Royal African Company, at the head of which was the 
duke of York, receiving a charter for the exclusive supply 
of slaves to the West India Islands. This company had 
great influence in the appointment of governors ; and in 
consequence of oppressive proceedings and depreciation of 
the value of property, many families left the island. A 
number of persons implicated in the duke of Monmouth’s 
rebellion were sent to Barbados and treated harshly. 
Duties upon sugar were imposed by the mother country, 
which were increased at the accession of James II., to 28. 
4d. per cwt. on Muscovado, and to 7s. upon all sugars for 
common use. From the survey made by governor Sir 
Richard Dutton in 1 683-4, it appears that the population 
consisted of 17,187 free, 2381 unfreo and servants 
(prisoners of w^ar and persons brought from England under 
engagements for terms of years), and 46,602 slaves. The 
number of acres in useful possession was 90,517, and of 
sugar- works 358. These figures show how rapidly, in 
spite of all difficulties, the colony had grown in sixty years. 
The wars in Europe were reproduced upon a smaller 
scale, though with equal if not greater intensity, among 
the different nationalities in the West Indies. In such times 
the seas swarmed with privateers ; and freights were so 
high as to induce the island Legislature to make a vain 
attempt to regulate them by law. The news of the peace 
of Ryswick was received with great joy, and matters 
remained quiet until the declaration of war against France 
and Spain in 1702 revived j)rivateering in West Indian 
waters. Events in the first half of the 18th century do 
not call for detailed description. It was the custom of 
the assembly to sup])lomcnt the salary of the governor 
(which was ])aid by the Crown out of the 44 per cent, 
duty) by special grants, sometimes of largo amount. But 
this did not ])revent many constitutional conflicts between 
the assembly and the executive. During the war which 
commenced between England and France in 1756, the 
West Indies witnessed much fighting, with its attendant 
suffering. In 1761 a determined attempt was made to 
break the power of France in the archipelago. Barbados 
entered with enthusiasm into the project. Guadaloupe had 
been taken in 1759, and the princij>al effort now, under 
Admiral Roduoy and General Monckton, was directed 
agaiiivSt Martinique. In 1762 that island surrendered. 
Barbados spent X24,000 in raising and equipping her pro- 
portion of men in the attacking forces ; and in 1765 the 
House of Commons voted XI 0,000 as compensation for 
the expense incurred. By the Treaty of 1763, how- 
ever, both these islands wore restored to France. The 
constant wars had naturally an injurious effect upon 
Barbados. During the governorship of the Hon. Edward 
Hay, who was appointed in 1773, differences of opinion 
arose as to the state of the island. When the war 
between England and the American colonies began, 
the supply of provisions, upon which Barbados depended, 
necessarily stopped. The assembly addressed a petition 
to the king, praying for relief ; through the interposi- 
tion of the governor the relief was not immediately 
granted, but in 1778, when the island was in a very 
depressed state, the British ministry sent a quantity of 
provisions for sale at prime cost. With the advent of 
General Cunninghame as governor another series of con- 
tentious years began. In the midst of disputes as to the 
right of the governor to exact certain fees without the 
consent of the assembly, a hurricane visited the island and 
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caused much destruction of property. Parliament in 1782 
granted £80,000 for relief, but an attempt to obtain the 
repeal of the per cent, duty was again unsuccessful. 
The French were regaining their ascendency in the archi- 
pelago, and had it not been for the great naval victory won 
by Sir George Rodney, Barbados and the remaining British 
cronies might have fallen to the enemy. As the 18th 
century closed, the prospect of the great final struggle with 
France overshadowed the colonies. Thu Barbadians ener- 
getically put themselves in a state of defence, and at the 
same time voted and privately subscribed money to assist 
Ids Majesty to carry on the war. The peace of Amiens, 
in 1 802, relieved anxiety for a brief interval, but hostilities 
were soon renewed. When in 1805 Najioleon sent a 
squadron to the archipelago, with 4000 soldiers, the crisis 
put Barbados on her mettle. The French fleet was suc- 
cessful in exacting large sums of money from adjacent 
colonies. Admiral Villeneuve, too, was on his way with a 
still larger fleet and stronger force. But when Admiral 
Cochrane arrived olF Barbados the safety of the island w'as 
secured. Even amid the intense excitement of these 
events constitutional questions were not forgotten. The 
governor could only establish martial law when the enemy’s 
fleet was in sight. A premature declaration drew forth a 
protest from the assembly, and the controversy was only 
ended when the Home Government asserted the full 
prerogative of the C’rown to impose martial law when 
necessary for the safety of the island. The most memorable 
event in 1805 w^as a flying visit from Lord Nelson in search 
of a French fleet. In October of the same year the battle 
of Trafalgar was won, and Bridgetown soon after had its 
Trafalgar Square and its Nelson statue. In 1800 an 
expedition sailed from Barbados, under Governor Beckwith, 
against the French in Martinique, After a bombardment 
of five days that place was taken. Twelve months latei 
Beckwith similarly attacked Guadaloupe ; and when that 
island was comiuered, after some hard fighting, the power 
of the French in the archipelago was again reduced to its 
lowest ebb. When the war ended in 1810 in the West 
Indies, the British w'ere supreme in that region. Bui 
danger was threatened from another source. The ru])ture 
between Great Britain and the United States in 1812 
caused privateering to be resumed to an extent that almost 
destroyed the commerce of the island, until the abdication 
of Napoleon and the peace with America in 1814 again 
brought relief to the colonies. The military history of 
Barbados ceased at the close of the Peninsular War. 

In the meantime Barbadian affairs had attracted notice 
in Parliament. Tn 1812 a motion w^as made in the House 
of Commons that the 41 per cent, duty should be a|)])licd 
exclusively to local purposes. A considerable amount of 
this revenue had been devoted to pensions to persons 
cntip'ly unconnected with the colony, and it was stated in 
the House of Commons that part of the money had been 
appropriated to the king’s household in the reign of 
William III. Nor were the Barbadians themselves back- 
ward in stating their grievances. Tn 18111 they protested 
against the importation of East Indian sugars into Great 
Britain, and also against the system of j)atent offices, by 
which non-resident officials were able to draw large sums 
from the island for services which they never performed. By 
Act of the Parliament 6 Geo. IV. c. 114, 1 825, foreign com- 
modities were admitted into the British possess! on.s at mode- 
rate rates of duty if the countries sending those art ides would 
give similar privileges to British ships. As the United 
States refused reciprocity, the West Indian ports were 
closed against their vessels, and the United States retaliated 
by prohibiting all intercourse with British colonies. From 
the operation of the above-mentioned Act an important 
constitutional question arose. These duties, levied in the 
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name of the king, were to be paid into the local treasury 
for the uses of the colony, but the customs officers, of 
course appointed from home, received instructions to retain 
their own salaries from the revenue. 11’his was denounced 
by the assembly as illegal, and after a long controversy it 
was agreed, in 1832, that 10 i)er cent, should be deducted 
to defray the expense of collecting the tax. Another 
question arose which illustrates the relatiofis lu'twTcn Eng- 
land and the colony. By an island Act of 1773, a 2s. Gd. 
tonnage duty was imposed, but small ves.sels belonging to 
residents were only to pay on three voyages a year. By an 
Act of Parliament in 1832 this exemption was abolished. 

The assembly protested and denied the right of Parliament 
to tax colonies which had representative institutions ; but 
Lord Stanley, in 1833, declared that this right existed, 
although its exercise was a matter of expediency. After 
the hurricane of 1831, which was perhaps the severest the 
island had ever experienced, causing 1591 deaths and a 
destruction of i)roperty estimated at more than a million 
and a half sterling, another urgent appeal was made for the 
remission of the 4i per cent, duty, but without efiect, 
although £100,000 was granted by Parliament in 1832 for 
the relief of the islands which had suflered from the visita- 
tion ; of this sum Barbados took half. By an Act of Parlia- 
ment passc^d in 1838, the per cent, duty was at length 
removed, after having been in existence for 175 years. 

But a social revolution had begun which was destined Slave 
to change not so much the prosperity of the colony, as the 
conditions under which that prosperity arose. From the 
first settlement, of course, the on<‘ great want was labour. 

As the labour supply increased and became more certain 
the cultivation expanded, wealth was created, and the 
importance of the colony grew. In the early days white 
labour was employed, assisted by Indians obtained from 
other islands and the mainland of South America, but 
when the sugar-cane began to be cultivated, negro slaves 
were imported from Afri(‘a. This slave trade, mostly 
conducted by companies or persons in England, continued 
until the year 180G, when it was stopped by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Ill that year there were 60,000 negroes in the 
island. This measure was, of course, the first step to the 
abolition of slavery itself. On the 1st August 1834, the 
great Act of Emancipation came into force, and four years 
of apprenticeship began. Out of the 20 millions granted 
for compensation, Barbados received £1,720,345, being an 
average payment of £20, 14s. on 83,17G slaves. In conse- 
<juence of the large population and small extent of uncul- 
tivated land, einanci])ation had not in Barbados such a 
relaxing effect upon the industry of the negroes as it had 
in tlie more thinly-jiopulated colonies. An efficient system 
of town and rural police was, however, essential. From 
the time of emancipation the negroes multiplied rapidly. 

In 1844, out of a total population of 122,198, at least 
90,000 were negroes, among whom females were largely in 
excess. The population, notwithstanding an occasional 
c])idemic and almost continuous emigration, has continued 


to increase, 

as the following census returns will show 

Yottr. 

Wliite. Coloured. 

Black. 

1851, 

15,824 30,059 

90,056 

1801 

16,594 36,128 

100,005 

1871, 

16,560 39,578 

105,904 

The density of the population in 1871 was 

therefore 966 


to the square mile. The gross population at the end of 
1873 was est imated at 170, 000. 

Production and commerce have undergone great fluctuations. Trade. 
Beforo tho navigation laws tho Dutch were good customers, but 
.subsequently the greater ])art of the produce has been exported to 
England. In 1707 the total exports of sugar were 24,000 hhds. ; 

111 1805 they wore 19,805 hhds. In 1808, probably in coiusoquence 
of the stoppage of the slave trade, the exports fell to 18,996 hhds. 

In 1834 they were 28,341 hhds., and in 1846, with the prospect of 

III. — 46 
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the equalization of the English sugar duties upon slave and free 
grown sugar, they fell to 1,996 hnds. From 1850 to 1872, the 
average onantity exported annually was 44,000 hhds. The crop of 
1873 yielded only 37,337 hhds. The total values of imports and 
exports in 1850, 1860, and 1873 were as follows 


Iin)>()rlH. Ex{)urU. 

1850 £731,358 £831,534 

1800 941,761 981,294 

1873 1,193,814 1,024,083 


Of the imnorts £365,189 were from the United Kingdom,£l71,592 
from Hritisn ColouicB, £485,275 from the United States, and the 
remainder from other foreign countries. The exports were thus 
distributed £471,175 to the United Kingdom, £388,791 to British 
Colonies, and £164,160 to foieign countries, including £125,640 
to United States, Of the total exports 65 per cent, consisted of 
native ))roductions, sugar, mola.s'ies, mid rum. The balance consists 
of the transit tracle, which contributes largely and increasingly to 
the commercial bu.sineHs of the island. The number of ships entered 
from the United Kingdom in 1873 was 74, tonnage, 22,500 ; from 
United States, 181, touiiago, 40,725 ; from British North American 
Colonies, 125, tonnage, 19,283 ; from West Indies and Guiana, 851, 
tonnage, 41,323. The total number of ships entered was 1406, 
with a tonnage of 153,400 tons. But in 1873 the crop was defi- 
cient. The figures for 1875 will show the cmjiloyment of a much 
larger quantity of Hhiiquiig. 

Barbados is gradually becoming the central mart for all the Wind- 
ward Islands, even Trinidad finding it more advantageous to derive 
her breadstuffH, &c., from this quarter, than to import them direct 
from the continent. There was formerly an extensive whale-fishery 
round the island, and recently attempts have been made to revive 
its importance. Many other fishes would afford an excellent return, 
but this source of wealth is in great measure neglected. The anehovy 
is frequently driven up in shoals on the coast. The flying-fish is 
one of the ])rincipal articles in the Bridgetown market ; barracoudas, 
sharks, and congor-ecls are also exposed. 

Govern- 'fhe local government consists of a governor (who is also governor- 
ment. in-chief of St Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, and St Lucia) ; a legisla- 

tive council (the members of which form as well an executive 
eouneil), appointed by the sovereign, and holding office during 
pleasure, anu the house of assembly. In former times the council 
exercised Judicial functions, but in 1841 a chief-justice was ap- 
pointed, and recent improvements have relieved the council of their 
o(j[uity and nearly all their appellate jurisdiction. The island is still 
divided into 11 parishes, each of which sonds two representatives 
to the assembly. In addition to the parishes, Bridgetown sends 
two members. The number of votens, with the necessary property 
ualification, is about 1350. The business of the legislature is con- 
ucted according to the forms of the Engli.sh Parliament, even to 
the election of a speaker to jireside over the assembly, the initia- 
tion of money bills in that house, and the assertion of the right to 
Bevenue. exclude strangers. The assembly is elected annually. The revenue 
of the island in 1873 was £123,670, derived mainly from import 
duties, tonnage and port-dues, licences, and rum duty. The ex- 
penditure was £121,796. The total parochial taxation in 1873 was 
£31,569, which brings the gro.ss amount of general taxation to 
£155,245, being at the rate of £1, 9s. Id. per acre, or 17s. 6d. per 
head of population. The island is free from debt. The judicial 
establishment includes a court of chancery, which is conducted 
according to the rules, and follows the decisions, of the English 
court ; a court of common pleas, criminal sessions, Ac. The common 
law of England, modified by local enactments, is in force in Barbados. 
Religion. The Church of England is the ]iii'cvailing form of religion in the 
island. In 1871 the populatiim was thus classified : — Church of 
England, 144,080 ; Wesleyaiis, 12,267 ; Moravians, 4733 ; and 
Homan Catholics, 513. Each parisli has a rector, and there are 
twenty-eight curates in tlio island, all paid bv the colonial revenue. 
The other denominations are also now entitled to grants. In the 
early days of the plantation, the clergy wore paid by one pound of 
sugar for every acre of land in their paribh. The first bishop of 
Bardados (the diocese including other colonies) was the Right Kov. 
W. Hart Coleridge, who arrived in 1825, and remained till 1842, 
when the diocese was divided, and the bishopric of Antigua founded. 
Trinidad has recontlv withdrawn from the diocese of Barbados and 
Education, the Windward Islands, and founded a separate bishopric. Education 
is extending in Barbados. There were in 1873, 79 primary schools 
with 8000 scholars on the register, and 67 infant schools, with 
5500 scholars, but the average attendance is much smaller. The 
Government expenditure on these schools for the year was £4000. 
The principal educational establishment is Codrington College, 
founded by Colonel Christopher Codrington. He bequeathed two 
estates, known as Oonaett’s and Codrington’s, to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. They consisted of 763 acres, 8 wind- 
mills, sugar buildings, 315 negroes, and 100 head of cattle. The 
society came into possession in 1712. The will declared that the 
plantations were to be continued, and 300 negroes always kept upon 
them; thatprofessorsandscholars were to bo maintained; andphysic, 


chirurgery, and divinity were to be studied and practised. The 
college was commenced in 1716, and has seen many vicissitudes. 
One of its principal objects has ^en the preparation of candidates 
for holy orders. There are several theological scholarships of the 
value of £30 per annum from the college funds, and three of similar 
value paid by the Colonial treasury. There is a school, recently 
assisted by the public funds, called the Codrington Collegiate 
Grammar School, in close connection with the college. Harrison’s 
College, in Bridgetown, established on an old foundation, has been 
liberally auiiported by the Legislature, and promises useful results. 

Ligon’s JuUtory of Barbados^ 1657 ; Oldmixon’s British Empin 
in Americaf 1741 ; A Short History of Barbados^ 1768 ; Bemarkt 
upon the Short History ^ 1768 ; Foyer’s Ihstoryof Barbados^ 1808 ; 
Capt. Thom. Southey’s (fhron. Hist, of W. Indies^ 1827 ; Schom- 
burgk’s History of BarbadoSt 1848 ; Griffith Hughes, Nat. History 
of Barbados ; Maycock’s Flora Barhndensis ; Patent Bolls, Public 
Record Office; AnnucU Beports, ** Colonial Possessions;” Colonial 
OJjke List; Governor Kawson’s Beport on Population, 1872, and 
Bainfall, 1874. (J. L. 0.) 

BARBAROUS A, meaning red-heard, the name of two 
celebrated Turkish corsairs of the 16th century. They 
were the sons of a Roumelian sipahi who had settled in 
Mitylcno after the capture of that island by Mahomet II., 
and who appears to have embraced Islamism. The elder 
of the two is generally called Aruch, Horuk, or Ouradjh ; 
the name of the younger was Khizr, but he was afterwards 
called by the sultan Kliair-ed-deen, meaning “ one good in 
the faith, which was corrupted by the Christians into 
llayraddin. The brothers early betook themselves to 
piracy; and after various successes and reverses, they 
acquired suflficient wealth and renown to enable them to fit 
out a small fleet with which they ravaged the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and became the pests of that sea. A richly 
laden vessel which they presented to the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople procured for them honorary caftans and 
recognition of their services. About the year 1516, after 
having been for some time in the service of the bey of 
Tunis, they began to acquire considerable possessions on 
the coast of Africa. llayraddin seized the island of 
Shershel, and Aruch gained a footing in Algiers. The 
latter began to extend his conquests into the di.strict of 
Telmessan or TJemcen, and was resisted by the Arabs, 
who summoned the Sjianiards of Oran to their assistance. 
Aruch fell in battle in 1518, and was succeeded at Algiers 
by Hayraddin, who, after the reigning prince, Selim, was 
removed (in what way is somewhat doubtful), consolidated 
his power by placing himself under the Sublime Porte. 
Solyman, who was delighted at obtaining so much territory 
at such a small cost, conferred upon Hayraddin the title 
of Jiegler-bey of Algiers. The power of the pirates rapidly 
increased ; Algociras, a small island opposite Algiers, was 
taken from the Spaniards after an obstinate resistance, and 
was united with the mainland by a mole. The coasts of 
the Mediterranean were completely at the mercy of 
Barbarossa,' who carried off immense numbers of slaves. 
In 1533, when Solyman was about to make war upon his 
great rival, Charles V., Hayraddin joined him with a number 
of ships. He was received with great honour, and made 
admiral (capitan-pasha) of the fleet. His greatest exploit 
was the capture of Tunis, in which he obtained a footing 
by adopting the cause of a rival prince. As soon as he 
had deposed Muley Hassan, the reigning sovereign, he seized 
the town for himself and held it despite the resistance of 
the people. Charles V., however, sent out a great fleet, 
under Andrea Doria, who retook the town after a protracted 
siege. Barbarossa escaped to Algiers, collected his fleet, 
and again swept the seas. He plundered the coasts of 
Italy, captured Castelnuova, and inflicted a severe defeat 
on Doria. Ho died at Constantinople 4th July 1546. 
(See Von Hammer, Geschichte dee Osmanischen Reidus, iU, 
164, sea.; also Blackwood^ s Magazine, voL lii.) The £m^ 
peror Frederick I. is very frequently designated by the 
surname Barbarossa. 
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BAKBARY, the general designation of that part of 
Northern Africa which is bounded on the E, by Egypt, 
W, by the Atlantic, S. by the Sahara, and N. by the 
Mediterranean, and comprises the states of Marocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. The name is derived from 
the BerherSy one of the most remarkable races in the region. 
(See Africa, vol. i. p. 251, Algeria, Marocco, Tripoli, 
Tunis.) 

BARBASTKO, a fortified city of Spain, in the province 
of Huesca, on the River Vero, near its junction with the 
Cinca. It has an interesting cathedral and seven other 
churches, with several hospitals. It was recovered from 
the Moors in 1065. The brothers Argensola were born 
hero. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in tanning 
and currying leather. Long. 0“ 20' W., lat. iV 54' N. 

BARBAULD, Mrs Anna Letitia, was born at Kib- 
worth-Harcourt, in Leicestershire, on the 20th June 1743. 
Her father, the Rev. John Aikin, was a Presbyterian 
clergyman, who conducted a private school at that place. 
He instructed his daughter very carefully, and besides the 
usual female accomplishments she acquired a good 
knowledge of Latin and a fair knowledge of Greek. In 
1758 Mr Aikin removed his family to Warrington, to act 
as theological tutor in a dissenting academy there. In 
1773 Miss Aikin, at the earnest request of her brother, 
Dr John Aikin, known as the author of the Evenings at 
Homey consented to publish some of her poems. The 
volume was very successful, four editions being called for 
in the course of the year. In 1774 she married the Rev. 
Kochemont Barbauld, a Presbyterian minister, descended 
from a French Protestant family who had settled in England. 
He had been educated in the academy at Warrington, and 
had recently been appointed to a church at Palgravc, in 
Suflfolk. There he began a private boarding-school, in the 
work of which ho was most ably assisted by Mrs Barbauld, 
who superintended the younger pupils. Among those who 
passed through her hands, and who looked back with 
pleasure to the instruction given by her, were Sir William 
Gell, Lord Denman, and William Taylor of Norwich. The 
Hymns in Prose and the Early Lessons were written by 
her about this time for the use of her young charges, and 
proved admirably adapted for the purpose of instructing 
children. They have been frequently reprinted. In 1785 
she left England for the Continent with her husband, 
whose health had been seriously impaired. On their 
return after a residence of about tw’o years, Mr Barbauld 
was appointed to a church at Hampstead, where they 
resided till 1802. In 1792 Mrs Barbauld assisted her 
brother Dr Aikin in the composition of the popular series 
Evenings at Homey but, it is said, contributed only a few 
pieces. In 1795 she published an edition of Akenside’s 
Pleasures of Inmginaiiony with a critical essay ; and two 
years later, she edited in a similar manner Collins's Odes, 
In 1804^ after their removal to Stoke Newington, she pub- 
lished a selection of papers from the English Essayists, 
and a selection from Richar4son's correspondence, with a 
biographical notice. The critical remarks prefixed to these 
publications have been much admired ; they are generally 
judicious, in good taste, and well expressed. In 1810 she 
published a collection of the British EovelistSy with 
biographical and critical notices. In the following year 
she published her longest poem, entitled Eighteen Hundred 
and EleveUy depicting the political and social events of the 
time, and giving rather a gloomy view of the existing state 
and future prospects of Britain. The poem is in many 
respects scarcely worthy of the author's reputation. Mrs 
Barbauld died on the 9th March 1825; she had been a 
widow from 1808. A collected edition of her works, with 
Memoir, was published by her niece. Miss Lucy Aikin, in 
2 vols., 1826. (See A. L. Le Breton, Memoir of Mrs 
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Barhauldy 1874; G. A. Ellis, Memoir of Mrs A. A. 
Barbauldy 1874.) 

BARBER, one whoso occupation it is to shave or trim 
beards. In former times the barber's craft was dignified 
with the title of a profession, being conjoined with the art 
of surgery. In France the barber-surgeons were separated 
from the perruquiers, and incorporated as a distinct body 
in the reign of Louis XIV. In England barbers first 
received incorporation from Edward IV. in 1461. By 32 
Henry VIII. c. 42, they were united with the company 
of surgeons, it being enacted that the barbers should con- 
fine themselves to the minor operations of blood-letting and 
drawing teeth, while the surgeons were prohibited from 
“ barbery or shaving." In 1 745 barbers and surgeons were 
separated into distinct corporations by 18 George II. c. 15. 
The barber's shop was a favourite resort of idle persons ; 
and in addition to its attraction as a focus of news, a lute, 
viol, or some such musical instrument, was always kept for 
the entertainment of waiting customers. The barber’s sign 
consisted of a striped pole, from which was suspended a 
basin, symbols the use of which is still preserved. The 
fillet round the pole indicated the ribbon for bandaging the 
arm in bleeding, and the basin the vessel to receive the 
blood. 

BARBERINI, the title of a powerful family, originally 
of Tuscan extraction, who settled in Florence during the 
early part of the 1 1 th century. They acquired great wealth 
and influence, and in 1623 Mafleo Barbcrini was raised 
to the papal throne as Urban VIII. He made his brother, 
Antonio, and two nephews, cardinals, and gave to a third 
nephew, Taddeo, the principality of Palestrina. Great 
jealousy of their increasing power was excited amongst the 
neighbouring princes, and Odoardo Farnese, duke of 
Parma, made war upon Taddeo and defeated the papal 
troops. After the death of Urban in 1644 his successor. 
Innocent X., showed hostility to the Barberini family. 
Taddeo fled to Paris, where he died in 1647 ; but the 
others after a short period returned to Italy and had their 
property restored. The principality of Palestrina is still in 
the hands of the family ; and their magnificent palace and 
library at Romo give evidence of their wealth and magni- 
ficence. 

BARBEYRAC, Jean, an able writer on the principles 
of natural law, was the nephew of Charles Barbeyrac, a 
distinguished physician of Montpellier, and was born at 
Beziers in Lower Languedoc, in 1 67 4. He removed, along 
with his family, into Switzerland after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and there studied jurisprudence. 
After spending some time at Geneva and Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, he became professor of belles lettres in the French 
school of Berlin. Thence, in 1711, he was called to the 
I)rofessorship of history and civil law at Lausanne, and 
finally settled as professor of public law at Groningen. He 
died in 1744. His first published work of any extent was 
the curious Traite du JeUy 1709, in which he defends the 
morality of games of chance. His fame rests chiefly on 
the preface and notes to his translation of Puffondorf’s 
celebrated treatise He Jure Naturm et Gentium, In funda- 
mental principles he follows almost entirely Locke and 
Puffendorf ; but ho works out with great skill the theory 
of moral obligation, referring it to the command or will of 
God. He indicates the distinction, developed more fully 
by Thomas! us and Kant, between the legal and the moral 
qualities of action. The princijdes of international law he 
reduces to those of the law of nature, and combats, in so 
doing, many of the positions taken up by Grotius. He 
rejects the notion that sovereignty in any way resembles 
property, and makes even marriage a matter of civil con- 
tract. Barbeyrac also translated Grotius's De Jure Belli et 
PaciSy Cumberland’s De Legihus NaUircPy and Pufifendorf's 
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smaller treatise on obligations. Among his own produc- 
tions are a treatise, Dt la Morale dee Feree^ and a history 
of ancient treaties, contained in the Supplement au grand 
corps diplomatique, 

BARBlEllI, Giovanni Francesco (otherwise called 
Guercino, from his squinting), an eminent historical painter, 
was born at Cento, a village not far from Bologna, in 11590. 
His artistic powers were developed very ra})idly, and at the 
age of seventeen ho was associated with Benedetto Geniiari, 
a well-known painter of the Bolognese school. The fame 
of the young painter spread beyond Ids native village, and 
in 1615 he removed to Bologna, where hia paintings were 
much admired. Hia first style was formed after that 
of the Carracci ; but the strong colouring and shadows 
employed by Caravaggio made a deej) impression on his 
mind, and for a considerable period his productions showed 
evident traces of that painter’s inhuenee. Some of his 
latest pieces approach rather to the manner of his great 
contemporary Guido, and are painted with more lightness 
and clearness. Guercino was esteemed very highly in his 
lifetime, not only by the nobles and princes of Italy, but by 
his brother artists, who placed him in the first rank of 
painters, lie was remarkable for the extreme rapidity of 
ids execution ; he completed no fewer than 106 large 
altar pieces for churches, and his other paintings amount to 
about 144. His most famous piece is thought to be the 
Hta Petronilla, which was painted at Rome for Gregory 
XV. and is now in the Capitol. Guercino continued to 
j)aint and teach up to the time of his death in 1666. He 
had amassed a handsome fortune by his labours. 

BAUBIERI, Paolo Antonio, a celebrated painter of 
still life and animals, the brother of Guercino, was born at 
Cento in 1596. He chose for his subjects fruits, flowers, 
insects, and animals, which he painted after nature with a 
lively tint of coh)ur, great tenderness of pencil, and a strong 
character of truth and life. He died in 1640. 

BAllBOUIl, John, the author of the great Scottish 
national poem The Bruce^ was born, probably in Aberdeen- 
shire, about the beginning of the 14th century. He was a 
contemporary of Chaucer and Gower ; but so little is 
known of his life, that the very date of his birth can be 
only approximately given as about 1316. In 1357, as we 
learn from a safe-conduct i)ermitting him to visit Oxford 
for the purpose of study, ^ he held the position of arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen. In 1364 he was again permitted to 
enter England for a similar purpose,^ and in 1368 he 
received letters of safe -conduct authorizing him to pass 
through England on his way to France,® whither, it may be 
conjectured, he was proceeding in order to visit the famous 
university of Paris. From this date to his death, which 
took place probably in March 1395, notices of him are 
slightly more numerous. In 1373 he is described as hold- 
ing the office of clerk of audit of the king’s household,^ 
About the same time he must have been busily engaged in 
the composition of liis great work, for, as he himself tells 
us, his poem was more than half finished in 1375. 

“In tho tynio of the compiling 
Oir this hnk thin Robert wes King ; 

And olf hi8 kyiirik passit was 
Pyvo yor ; and wes the yor off grace 
A thousand, thre hundyr, sevyiity 
And fyve, and off his eld sixty.”* 

A sum of ten pounds, which was paid to the poet by the 
king’s orders in 1377,® was in all ])robability a royal gift on 
the completion of the work. Barbour seems indeed to 

^ Rotn/i SrotiiTf i. p. 808. 

“ Jbid., i. p. 886. 

» Jhid., i. p. 926. 

* Accounts of (he Great Chamberlains of Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 19. 

* Barbour’s Bructy p. 274, Jamieson’s ed. 

* Exchequer Rdls^ No. 82. 


have been well treated by his sovereign; he received a 
perpetual annuity of twenty shillings^ (which he bequeathed 
to the dean and chapter of Aberdeen as payment of a 
yearly mass to be said for his soul), tithes of the parish of 
Hayne in the Garioch, and a crown wardship, always a 
lucrative office in those times. A further bounty of ten 
pounds a year during life, granted in 1388, was probably 
a reward on the completion of the poet’s second large work, 
The Brute, The cessation of payment of this annuity 
enables us to fix with some accuracy the date of Barbour’s 
death. 

2^he Brwee^ which is Barbour’s principal poem, although it 
is almost the sole authority for the events of the period, is 
not to be considered as merely a rhyming chronicle.® His 
theme was freedom and the liberation of his country from 
the dominion of a foreign people. The age of Bruce was 
the age of Scottish chivalry, and the king himself presented 
the most perfect model of a valiant knight. With such a 
crisis and such a hero, therefore, it is not surprising that 
Barbour should have achieved a work of lasting fame. 

The poem begins with an account of the succession to 
the Scottish crown after the death of Alexander III. In 
this part of his poem Barbour has made a slight anachron- 
ism. He makes his hero compete with John Baliol for 
the crown of Scotland, while it was his grandfather, the 
Lord of Annandale, who unsuccessfully contested the right. 
Then follows a lamentable account of the desolation of the 
country and the oppression of the i)eople by the English. 
Bruce’s energetic actions to free his country, and his 
romantic adventures, which form so interesting an episode 
in Scottish history, are narrated with groat minuteness, 
down to the battle of Bannockburn, which is described 
with all its interesting details. At this point the national 
epic properly ends ; but Barbour further relates the ex- 
pedition of Bruce to Ireland, and the exploits of Douglas and 
Randolph on the borders, and concludes with an account 
of the deaths of King Robert and his gallant knights. 

The next in order of his writings was that before referred 
to, called The Brute^ of which it is believed no MS. exists, 
unless the supposition of Mr Henry Bradshaw, librarian of 
the university of Cambridge, be correct, that about 2000 
lines of two MS. Troy-hooks^ by Lydgate, preserved in the 
Cambridge and Bodleian Libraries, form part of this poem. 
It appears to have comprised a genealogical history of the 
kings of Scotland, deducing their origin from the great 
medioeval hero, Brutus, son of Ascanius, and grandson of 
tineas, supposed to have been the first king of Britain. 
The existence of such a work is fully established by 
various passages in Wyntown’s CronykiL 

“This Nyiius had a soue alsua, 

Sere Dardane lord of Frygia. 

Fra quham Barbero sutoly 
Has made a propyr Genealogy, 

Tyl Robert oiiro sccownd kyiig, 

That Scotland had in governyng. 

“Of Briittua lyncago niiha wyll her. 

He Ink the trotis of liarbere, 

Mad iii-tyl a Genealogy 
Rycht wele, and mare perfytly 
Than I can on ony wya 
Wytht all my wyt to yowo dowys.” 

“The Stewartis oryginalo 
The Aivhodekyne has trotyt hal 
In me tyro fayre.”® 

It is also referred to by Barbour himself in the following 
passage : — 

“ Als Arthur, that throw chevalry 
Maid Bretane maistres and lady 


^ Exchequer RoUs^ Nos. 177, 178, 

* It contains the earliest notice of the ancient Celtic poetry of Scot- 
land. See Barbour’s Rruce^ p. 43, Jamieson’s ed. 

» Oremyka of Scotland, ix. 1, III. iii. 139, VIIT. vii. 148. 
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Off twelf kinrykis that he wan ; 

And alsua, as a noble roan, 

He wan throw bataill Fraunce all fre, 

And Lucius Yber weiicusyt he, 

That then of Koroo was eninerour ; 

Bot yeit, for all liis gret valour, 

Modreyt his systir hon him slew. 

And gud men als roa than inew 
Throw tresoune and throw wikkitnes ; 

The Broito bens thairoll wy tiies. “ ^ 

The last of the works of Barbour was his Book of Legends 
qf SaintSf which contained, as the author tells us — 

** Story 88 of sere lialy men 
Tliat to j)less God vs may kene.” 

The manuscript of this work (which was brought to light 
a few years ago by Mr Bradshaw) is preserved in the 
library of the university of Cambridge. The Legends are 
contained in a tall, narrow volume of pajicr, closely written 
in an unmistakably Scottish hand, containing a great many 
thousand lines in the usual verso of Barbour. This, taken 
in connection with certain incidental notices which the 
writer gives of himself, and certain stories which he tells 
of what happened in his time, leaves little room for doubt 
as to the author. The following extract from the account 
of a cure performed by St Ninian upon a native of Elgin 
may be given as a specimen of these legends : — 

“ A lytil tale yit herd I tell 
That in to roy tyme befel 
Of a gudman in Murefc borne 
In Elgyno and his kino boforne 
And Cdllit vah a faithful niau 
Vithall thame that liynu* knew than 
And this man trahtely I say 
For 1 kend liyme weile mony day 
Johne Balorroy ves his name 
A roan of ful gud fame 
And ill ])rocpssc of tyiiic tyd liyiiie 
Til haf the wormo in til his lyiiie 
And wrocht sa in his schank and kne 
That bath w'aro thai lyk tynt to be.”® 

The works of Barbour are interesting in a philological 
point of view. At one time they were regarded as the first 
written in what was termed the ancient Scottish, a special 
language, which was sujiposcd to have been derived directly 
from the Suio-Oothic, or the Mceso-Cotliic of IJlphilas. 
The extraordinary circumstance, however, was that Barbour 
and other early Scottish poets, such as Wyntown, Janies 
I., and Lyndsay, speak of the language as ‘‘ Inglis.” In 
The Bruce the following passage occurs : — 

“ This wos the 8j»ek he maid perfay 
As is in Ynglis touiig to say.” ^ 

It is now generally admitted that these poets wrote in a 
language founded on the Anglo-Saxon of the northern type, 
and nearly identical with that spoken in the northern half 
of England, which was general from the Trent to the Forth, 
and northwards on the eastern coast as far as Aberdeen. 
In this extensive district a Doric dialect of English was 
general, and in the 14th century there was no greater 
difference between the written language of York and of 
Eastern Scotland than there is now between the modern 
speech of Aberdeen and Edinburgh.^ 

According to Warton,^ Barbour has adorned the Eng- 
lish language by a strain of versification, expression, 
and poetical imagery, far superior to the age. Dr Nott<* 
remarks that he has given his countrymen a fine example 

* Barbour’s tiruce^ p, 20, Jamieson’s eel. In one of the MSS. of 
Ly<lKate is a note — “ Her eiidis the monk and begynuys Barbour.” 

9 Nationxd MSS, qf Scotland, pt. ii. No. 75. 

9 Barbour’s Bruce, iv. p. 262. 

* For an estimate of the position of Barbour in the literature of the 
period, see Matzner’s Alien glhche Sprachprobtn, 1. p. 371. 

* Hist, of English Poetry, ii. p. 164. 

® Dias, on English Poetry prefixed to Surrey and Wyatt’s Poems, 
p. 190. 


of the simple, energetic style, which resembled Chaucer’s 
best manner, and wanted little to make it the genuine 
language of poetry. Simplicity may be said to be the main 
feature in the plan and conduct of his poems. His story 
is throughout his first and chief object, and he shows great 
anxiety lest in any point of the actual adventures he may 
mislead his reader. lie i)rays that he may say “ nought 
bot suthfast thing,” and he was the first who did so with 
some of the graces of the fables of romance. He has, 
however, a heart for every kind of nobleness. Ilis far- 
famed encomium on political freedom is distiiiguibhcd by a 
manly and dignified strain of sentiment : — 

** A ! frodomc is a noble thing I 
Fiedoroo roay.ss man to hailt liking, 

Fredomn all solace to man giffls : 

He levys at css that frely levys I 
A iiohlc hart may haill nano oss, 

Na ellys noeht that may him pleas, 

Oyfl* fredome failyhe ; lor fre liking 
Is yharnyt our all othir thing. 

Na lie tliat ay hass levyt fro, 

May nofht knaw weill the juopyrte, 

The angyr, na the wrechyt dome 
That is cow plyt to foulc thyrldonie ; 

Bot gyff he had assay t it. 

Than all jierqiier lie suld it wyt, 

And 8uld think fredome mar to pryss 
Than all the gold in warld that is.”® 

, The following passage cannot be passed without par- 
ticular notice, the annals of heroes furnish but few instances 
of so pleasing a nature, whether it be that heroes seldom 
stoop to actions of mere benevolence, or that their historians 
do not think it of much importance to transmit such actions 
to posterity : — 

“ Tlic king has hard a ■woman cry ; 

He askyt nuhat that W’es in hy. 

It is the layndar, Schyr,’ said ano, 

* That her child-ill rycht now has tano, 

‘ And moil Icvc now behind ws her ; 

* Thurlor seho niakyK yono iwill cher’, 

The king said, ‘Certis it war jiite 

‘ That Hcho in that noynt lett suld bo ; 

* For certis I tiow tliar is na man 

* That he nc will row a w'oniaii than.' 

IIiHs ost all tliar ure.styt ho, 

And gert a tent Hone stentit be, 

And gert hyr gang in hastily, 

And othyr wemen to bo hyr hy, 

Qiihill .scho Wes deliucr, he baid ; 

And syne fiirlh on his wayis raid : 

And how' scho furth suld caiyit l»e, 

Or euir he furth liir, ordanyt he. 

This wes a full gret curtasy. 

That sw'ilk a king, and sa mighty, 

Gert his men diiell on this maner 
Bot for a pouir lauender.” ® 

It has been stated that Barbour jiresents us with but few 
studies of natural scenery. His description of spring is, 
liowever, worthy of his muse, and contrasts favourably with 
any of the poetry of the period : — 

This wes in vor, quhen wyntor tydo, 

With his blastia liidwyss to hyde, 

Was our-drywyn, and byrdis smale, 

As turturis and the nychtyngale, 

Begouth rycht meraly to syng ; 

And for to niak in thair singyug 
Swotc notis, and sow nys ser, 

And melodys plesaiid to her ; 

And the trois begouth to ma 
Burgeons, and brycht blomys alsua, 

To wyn the helyng off thair hew id. 

That wykkyt wyntir had tliaiiii rewid.”* 

Of BarbouFs Bruce neither the original manuscript nor 
any contemporary copy is known to exist. It is a some- 

^ Barbour’s Bruce, p. 10, Jamieson’s ed. 

8 Vnd„ p. 820. 

* md„ p. 89. 
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what remarkable circumstance that the earliest specimen 
of Ikir boar’s language is to be found in extracts inserted 
by Wyntown in his Crmyhil^ which may be set down as 
belonging to the year 1440,^ A valuable manuscript of 
The Bruce is preserved in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh, which was penned by John llamsay in 1489. 
llamsay is supposed to be the same i)erson that was after- 
wards prior of the Carthusian monastery at Perth. This 
transcript is stated to have been executed at the request of 
Simon Lochmalony, vicar of Moonsie. 

Another manuscrij)t exists in the library of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and is dated 1487. The handwriting 
is very like that of the Advocates’ Library manuscript^ 
and from the initials of the transcriber being J. It., it is 
supposed that this is another transcript made somewhat 
earlier by the same scribe. This last manuscript affords 
perhaps tlie best readings, but each serves to correct 
errors and to hup])ly omissions of the other. 

The printed editions are almost a century later. The 
first known edition of The Bruce is believed to have been 
printed at Edinburgh in 1570-71, but of this only one 
imperfect c.o\\y is known to exist. The next known edition 
is that printed at Edinburgh by Andro Hart in 1616, only 
one coiiy of which is extant. Another edition was printed 
by Hart in 1620. Editions w^ere issued by Andrew 
Anderson, Edinburgh, 1670, 12nio; llobcrt Saunders, 
Glasgow, 1672 ; Robert Freobairn, Edinburgh, 1715 or 
1716 (issued with a false title page in 1758); Carmichael 
and Miller, Edinburgh, 1737. John Pinkerton issued an 
edition in 1790, jirinted at London, in 3 vols. 8vo, which 
he styles “the first genuine edition.” It was taken from 
the Advocates’ Library manuscrijit, but, as his transcript 
was executed neither by himself nor under his immediate 
inspection, many gross inaccuracies were suffered to remain 
uncorrected. Dr John Jamieson printed an edition at 
Edinburgh in 1820, in 4to. This was a careful print of 
the Advocates’ Library manuscript. Mr Cosmo Innes 
printed an edition for the Spalding Club in 1856. It was 
made from a collation of the Advocates’ Library and the 
Cambridge manuscrijits. The Rev. W. W. 8keat is at 
present (1875) engaged in editing an edition for the 
Early English Text Society (extra series), 1870-75. This 
edition is founded on the Cambridge manuscript, carefully 
collated with the Edinburgh manuscript and with Hart’s 
edition of 1616, and occasionally with Anderson’s edition 
of 1670. (j. SM.) 

RARBUDA, one of the lesser Antilles or Caribbean 
islands, is 10 miles in length by about 8 in breadth, present- 
ing a very flat surface, covered to a great extent with woods, 
in which deer abound. Many varieties of shell-fish and 
other fish are found on the coast, which is also frequented 
by large flocks of water-fowd. The part of the island 
under cultivation is fertile; corn, cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
and indigo are grown ; and the rearing of cattle is one of 
the principal occupations. So salubrious is the climate 
that Barbuda serves as a kind of sanitarium for the adjacent 
islands. The inhabitants, who number less than 2000, are 
mainly negroes. The island was annexed to Britain in 
1628, and was bestowed in 1680 on the Codrington family, 
in whose possession it still remains. The north point is 
in lat, 17“ 33' N. and long. 61“ 43' W. 

BARCA, a maritime district of Northern Africa, which 
formerly belonged to Tripoli, but was raised in 1869 to be 
a separate province immediately dependent on Constanti- 
nople. It extends from the Gulf of Sert (the ancient 
Syrtes) to the Egyptian frontier, between lat. 30“ and 
33“ N. and between long. 20” and 25" E., and has an area 
of about 60,700 square miles. This territory is traversed 


^ OronyhU qf Scotlandf book viii. c. 2 and 18. 


from east to west by a mountain chain varying in height 
from 400 or 500 to upwards of 1800 feet. A great part of 
Barca, particularly towards the coast, is very fertile, 
abounding with excellent pasturage, and producing large 
supplies of corn. The chief town is Bengazi. 

BARCA, an ancient city in Cyrenaica, and within the 
above district, to which it gave name. Its ruins are now 
known as EUMedinaK It was situated between Cyrene 
(now Grennah) and Hesperides (now Bengazi\ about 1 1 
miles distant from the sea, on the top of the rising ground 
that overlooks the Syrtes. It was founded about 554 b.o. 
by a colony from Cyrene, who fled from the ill-treatment of 
Arcesilaus II., and obtained the co-operation of a number 
of Libyans. About forty-four years after its foundation it 
suffered severely from the revenge of Pheretima, the 
mother of Arcesilaus III., being captured and pillaged by 
the Persians, to whom she had appealed for assistance, 
while large numbers of its inhabitants were led captive to 
Bactria. In the time of the Ptolemies the founding of a new 
city, Ptolemais, on the sea-coast drew away from the older 
site a large part of the population ; but Barca continued 
to exist for several centuries after the Christian era, and even 
seems to have risen again into importance under the Arabs. 
The ruins are few, and are thought to be those of the Arab city. 

BARCELONA, formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
Catalonia, and now the chief town of the Spanish province 
to which it gives its name, is a flourishing city and seaport 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, in lat. 41” 22' N. and 
long. 2” 9' E., between the rivers B^sos {Bwiulo) on the 
north and the Llobregat {Ruhricatus) on the south. It 
stands on the sloping edge of a small but fertile plain now 
covered with villas and gardens. Immediately to the 
south-east rise the Montjuich hills to the height of 650 
feet, crowned by an important fortification ; while on the 
west, the north, and the north-east, the view is bounded by 
the heights of San I’edro Martio, Valcanca, and Moncada. 
Barcelona was formerly surrounded by a strong line of 
ramparts, and defended, or, more correctly, overawed by a 
citadel on the north-east, erected in 1715 by Philip V. 
on Vauban’s principle ; but these fortifications being felt 
as a j)ainful restriction on the natural development of the 
city, were, in spite of the opposition of the central Govern- 
ment, finally abolished by the local authorities in 1845. 
The walls of the moat were utilized for the cellars of the 
houses which soon occupied the site of the ramparts, and 
the ground, which had been covered by the citadel, was 
laid out in horticultural gardens. A rapid extension of 
the city to the north-west took place, and in 1860 an 
elaborate plan for the laying out of new districts received 
the royal sanction. Barcelona thus comprises an old and a 
new town, differing from each other in many important 
features, the former still consisting for the most part 
of irregular and narrow streets, while the latter has all 
the symmetry and precision of a premeditated scheme. 
The buildings of the old town are chiefly of brick, from 
four to five stories in height, with flat roofs, and other 
Eastern peculiarities ; while in the hew town hewn stone 
is very largely employed, and the architecture is often of a 
modern English style. To the south-east, on the tongue 
of land that helps to form the port, lies the suburb of 
Barceloneta. It owes its origin to the marquis de la Mina, 
who, about 1754, did so much for the city, and is regularly 
laid out, the houses being built of brick after a uniform 
pattern. The main street or axis of the old town is the 
Rambla^ a favourite resort of the higher classes, which has a 
fine promenade planted with plane-trees running down the 
middle, and contains the principal hotels and theatres of 
the city. Among the most important of the squares are 
the Plaza de Palacio, the Plaza Real, and the Plaza del 
Teatro. The Paseo de San Juan and the Qardin del 
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General to the north-east of the town are being removed. 
The site of the former is to be occupied by a large market, 
while the latter is to be absorbed into the Park. Barcelona 
is the see of a bishop, and, like most Spanish towns, has a 
largo number of ecclesiastical buildings, though by no 
means so many as it once possessed. If Barceloneta on 
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the one hand, and Garcia, a suburban village, on the other, 
be included, the number of churches amounts to twenty- 
seven, and eighteen of these are parroquias ; while no 
fewer than eighteen convents were still standing in 1873. 
The cathedral, erected between 1298 and 1448, but not yet 
finished, is a spacious building in the Pointed style, and 
contains the tomb of Santa Eulalia, the patron saint of the 
city. Its stained glass windows are among the finest in 
Spain, and it possesses archives of great value. Santa 
Maria del Mar, Santos Justo y Pastor, San Pedro de las 
Puellas, and San Pablo del Campo, are all churches worthy 
of mention. San Miguel in Barceloneta, which preserved 
a curious ancient mosaic and contained the tomb of the 
marquis de la Mina, has been taken down. 

The educational institutions of Barcelona have from an 
early period been numerous and important. The university 
{Univtrsidad Literaria) was originally founded in 1430 
by the magistracy of the city, and received a bull of confirma- 


tion from Pope Nicholas V. in 1450, possessing at that 
time four faculties and thirty-one chairs, all endowed by 
the corporation (vide Capmany's Memorias), It was sup- 
pressed in 1714, but restored in 1841, and now occupies 
an extensive building in the new town. There are, besides, 
an academy of natural sciences, a college of medicine and 
surgery, — confirmed by a bull of Benedict XIII. in 1400, — 
an academy of fine arts, a normal school, a theological 
seminary, an upper industrial school, an institution for the 
education of deaf-mutes, a school of navigation, and many 
minor establishments. Gratuitous instruction of a very 
high order is afforded by the Board of Trade to upwards 
of two thousand jiupils. The principal charitable founda- 
tions are the Casa de Caridady or House of Industry, the 
Hospital General, dating from 1401, and the Foundling 
Hospital. The Montes de Piedad are, in fact, mutual bene- 
fit societies; and that of Nostra Senora de la Esperanza 
has this peculiarity, that loans on deposits are made without 
interest to necessitous persons, thousands of whom yearly 
avail themselves of its advantages. The principal civic 
and commercial buildings are the Casa Consistorialy a fine 
Gothic hall, the Lonjay or Exchange, dating from 1383, and 
the AduanOy or Custom-house, built in 1792. At the 
seaward end of the liambla is a large ancient structure, 
i\\Q Aiarazanasy or Arsenals, which was finished about 1243. 
A portion of it w’as recently taken down to give a better 
view to the promenade. Remains of the former royal state 
of Barcelona are found in the Palacio Real of the kings of 
Aragon, and the Palacio de la Reina. At the highest 
part of the city, in theCalle del Paradis, are some magnificent 
columns, and other Roman remains, which, however, are 
hidden by the surrounding buildings. 

The inhabitants of Barcelona are not only an intelligent 
and industrious, but a gay and pleasure-loving people. 
Means of j)ublic recreation are abundantly supplied. There 
are no fewer than fourteen theatres of more or less 
])reten&ion, the two most important being the Teatro 
Principal and the Teatro del laceo. The latter is a very 
fine building, originally erected in 1845 on the site of a 
convent of Trinitarian monks, and capable of containing 
4000 spectators. A striking feature in Barcelona society 
is the development of social life ; and the number of 
restaurants and similar places of evening resort is very 
great- A jdeasant promenade is furnished not only by the 
Uambla Wit by the Muralla del Mar, or sea-wall, which 
was largely due to the marquis de la Mina, and is now 
undergoing extensive alteration by the reclaiming of a 
strip of land from the port. 

Barcelona has long been the industrial and commercial 
centre of Eastern Spain — a pre-eminence which dates from 
the 1 2th and 1 3th centuries. It was the rival of Genoa 
and Venice, and in renown its hardy manners were second 
to none. The origin of the famous code of maritime 
laws known as the Consolado del mar is usually, though 
not with absolute certainty, ascribed to its merchants; 
and it is pretty well established that they wore the first to 
employ the method of marine insurance. We find them 
at an early period trading not only with the ports of the 
Mediterranean, but with the Low Countries and England, 
on the one hand, and with Constantinople and Damascus, 
Egypt and Armenia, on the other, — entering into treaties 
with kings and magistracies, and establishing in all 
important places consuls to look after their interests. The 
prosperity so deeply rooted continued through numerous 
vicissitudes till the emancipation of the Spanish American 
colonies, when a comparative decline set in. This, however, 
proved only temporary, and, in spite of the disastrous con- 
sequences of the French invasion, and the various revolu- 
tions of the country since then, Barcelona has no need to 
look back with regret to the past. A great variety of 
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indufitrics are now carried on — the moat important being 
the spinning and weaving of wool, cotton, and silk. Of 
the numerous guilds that were anciently formed in the 
city an interesting list is to be found in Capinany. It 
carries on a large shipping trade. In 1872 between 700 
and 800 foreign vessels, with a tonnage of 360,000 tons, 
discharged their cargoes in the i)ort. Of these 160 were 
British, The imports from the colonics are sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, rum, wax, dye-wood, &c.; machinery, coals, coke, 
cotton, wool, thread, and other stnfis, are brought from 
England ; articles of silk, chemical preparations, pastes 
and flours of all sorts, objects of fashion, wines and liquors, 
from Franco; petroleum, cotton, and staves from North 
America; cotton from the Brazils and Smyrna; hidesf 
from the Biver Plato ; salt fish from the North Sea. The 
export trade is not so cxttuisive, consisting largely of fruits 
and vegetables, oil, silk, wines, salt, <kc. The so-called 
port of Barcelona A\as at first only an open beach, slightly 
sheltered Ijy the nciglibouring hills, but nt an early period 
the advantage of some artificial protection was felt. In 
1438 we find Don Alj>honso V. granting the magistracy 
a licence to build a mole ; and in 1474 the Moll de Santa 
Creu was oflieially commenced. Long after this, however, 
travellers speak of Barcelona as destitute of a harbour; 
and it is only in the 17th century that satisfactory works 
were undertaken. Down to a very recent period all the 
included area was shut ofl’ from the oj)en sea by a sand- 
bank, which rendered the entrance of large vessels 
im[)OS8iblo, An extension of the former mole, and the con- 
struction of another from the foot of Montjuich, have 
embraced a portion of the sea outside of the ba^ik, and a 
convenient shelter is thus afforded for the heaviest men of 
war. The depth in this part is about 40 feet, while 
within the sandbank it is from 18 to 20. Barcelona is 
well supplied with inland communication by rail, and the 
traffic of its own streets is largely facilitated by tramway 
lines running from the port as far as Garcia. 

According to traditions ])reserved by the Koman writers, 
Barcelona owed its origin, or at least its first iuqiortance, 
to the Garthaginiuns under Ilamilcar Barca, after whom it 
was called JUurino, It received a llornan colony, and 
was known by the name of Faoenha. After having shared 
in the various vicissitudes of the barbaric invasions, it 
became the eajntal of a dukedom under Louis the Pious, 
and not long after began to give the title of count to a 
family that soon made itself indc})endent. In 985 the city 
was captured by the Moors, but not long after it was 
re<*ov('n‘d by Count Borell. In 1151 Jiayniund Berenguer 
married the daughter of Bainiro II. of Aragon, and thus 
the count ship of Barcelona was united to that kingdom by 
his son. From the successive jirinees of the lino the city 
received many privileges. In 1640 Barcelona was the 
centre of the (^atalonian rebellion against I’hilip TV., and 
threw itself under J^Vench protection. In 1652 it returned 
to its allegiance, but was captured by the duke of Vendfmie 
in 1697. At the jieaco of Kyswick, in the same year, 
it was re.‘^ton‘d to the Spanish inoiiarchy. During the 
War of the Succession Barcelona adhered to the house of 
Austria. The seizure of Montjuich in 1705 and the 
subsequent capture of the city by the earl of Peterborough 
formed one of his most brilliant achievements. Jn 1714 
it was taken after an o])stiiiat.e resistance by the duke of 
Berwick in the interests of Louis XIV., and at the close of 
the war was reluctantly reconciled to the Bourbon dynasty. 
At the commencement of Bonaparte ^s attempt on the liberty 
of Spain, the French troops obtained possession of the 
fortress, and kept the city in subjection. Since then it has 
shared in most of the revolutionary movements that have 
.swept over Spain, and has frequently been distinguished 
by the violence of its civic commotions. By the census 


I of 1857 the population of the city amounted to 180)014, 
and by an enumeration in 1864 the city and suburbs were 
found to contain 252,000 persons. (See Manifestacion de 
muichoi relevantea servicioe de Barcelona, Barcelona, 1697; 
Capmany, Memoriae hi storicas sohre Barcelona, 1779-92; 
Chantreau, Letireede Barcelonne, 1793 ; Hare, 
in Spain,) 

BARCLAY, Alexander, an English poet, was born 
probably about 1476. His nationality has been matter of 
much literary dispute, but the evidence on the whole seems 
to i)oint to the conclusion that, though he spent the greater 
part of his life in England, he was a native of Scotland. 
The place of his education is equally doubtful ; he studied 
at one of the great English universities, but at which has 
not yet been settled by his biographers. Ho received a 
benefice from the provost of Oriel (college, Oxford, and it 
might therefore be inferred that he had been a student at 
that place. But Oxford is nowhere referred to in his 
writings, whereas Cambridge is mentioned once. He 
ajipears to have travelled on the Continent after complet- 
ing his university course, and on his return received 
an appointment as chaplain in the collegiate church at 
Ottcry St Mary in Devonshire. He afterwards became 
a Benedictine monk of the monastery of Ely, and at 
length a8.sumed the habit of St Francis at Canterbury. 
Having survived the dissolution of the monasteries, he 
became successively vicar of Much-Badew in Essex, and, in 
1546, of Wokey in Somersetshire; and a few months be- 
fore his death he was presented by the dean and chapter 
of Canterbury to the rectory of All-Saints in Lombard 
Street. As he retained some of his i>referinents in the 
reign of Edward VI., it is jiresumed that he must have 
complied with the changes of the times. He died at an 
advanced age in the year 1552, and was interred at Croydon. 
Barclay wrote at a jieriod whem the standard of English 
poetry was extremely low ; and, as excellence is always 
comparative, this circumstance may partly enable us to 
account for the high reputation which he enjoyed among 
his contemporaries. At the same time his be.st work, 
being a comprehensive and easily understoexi satire on the 
manners of the times, naturally acquired a wide popuJaiit>, 
and was extensively read. The title given to it w^as the 
Ship of Footes, and it was first printed by I^inson in 
1509. The original design, and many of the details, weie 
derived from Sebastian Brandt, a civilian of Strasburg, 
W’ho in 1494 published a iioem entitled Das Kamn Schyjfi 
which w’as so well adapted to the taste of the age that a 
Latin and a French version appeared in 1497, and another 
French version in 1498. Barclay professes to have trans- 
lated “oute of Latcn, Frenche, and Doche;” but to the 
original cargo he has added many fools of English growth. 
Under the representation of a ship freighted with fools of 
various denominations, the poet exposes the prevalent vices 
and follies of the age ; and although, as Warton remarks, 
the poem is destitute of jilot and the voyage of adventures, 
the general design was found to jiossess many attractions. 
The work is of considerable importance, as giving a clear 
though by no means ]dea.sing picture of English society and 
lower class life in the time of Henry VIIL, and also as 
marking a stage in the progress of the English language. 
Barclay's vocabulary is essentially that of the i)eoj)le. His 
other works are — The Castell of Lahoure, 1506 ; The 
Mirrour of Good Manners, translated from the poem of 
Mancini De quatuor Virtutihus ; The Egloges ; a version 
of Hallust; an Introduction to Write and to Pronounce 
Frenche \ and some small pieces. A catalogue of all these, 
with full notice of the little that is known concerning 
Barclay, and ample bibliographical information, is supplied 
by Mr Jamieson in the introduction to his edition of the 
Ship of Fools, Edin., 1874. 
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BARCLAY, John, a distinguished scholar and writer, 
was born, January 28, 1582, at Pont-h-Mousson, where his 
father William Barclay (see below) was professor of civil 
law. Educated at the Jesuits* college, he gave evidence 
of remarkable ability at an early age, and was only 
nineteen when he published a commentary upon the 
2'hebais of Statius. The Jesuits were naturally desirous 
that he should enter their order, but to this both himself 
and his father were averse. The jealous enmity of the 
order was roused against them in consequence of this 
refusal, and in 1 603 both left France and crossed over to 
]!lngland. In the following year they returned and settled 
at Angers, where Barclay’s father had been appointed pro- 
fessor of law. Boon after the death of his father in 1605, 
Barclay api)ears to have married, and to have settled in 
Jjondon, where in 1606 he published the second part of his 
^Satyricon^ the first part having appeared on his previous 
\isit to England. In 1610 he edited an important treatise 
left by his father, De PoUstate Papcc^ W'hich involved him 
in controversy with the famous Cardinal Bellannin. In 
1614 appeared the wittiest and most interesting part of the 
tSatyricoriy entitled Icon Animoru7ti^ which gives a critical 
survey of the varied manners and characteristics of the 
several European nations. It has been f requently reprinted. 
In 1616, after a short stay in Paris, he proceeded to Rome, 
>vhero he continued to reside till his death on 12th August 
1621. llis romance, Jrymis, was passing through the 
press at the period of his death, and it appeared in the 
eourse of the same year. Barclay, from wdiat reason is 
not aj)parent, failed to attain the position to which his 
talents seemed fairly to entitle him. llis reputation as a 
writer and scholar was remarkably high among his con- 
lemi)oraries. Grotius and others have lavished praises on 
t he purity and elegance of his Latin style ; his romance 
was extremely jiopular; and some of his Latin poems arc 
very happy. The idea of the Satyricon^ one of his two 
extensive compositions, is borrowed from Petronius; in 
the details, however, the work fortunately does not follow 
that author so closely. It was very extensively read, and 
lias passed through several editions. The Argenh^ a long 
Latin romance, sometimes looked on as a political allegory, 
was very jiopular. It is said to have been warmly admired 
by Richelieu and Leibnitz, while Cowjier, Disraeli, and 
(k)leridge speak of it in terms of high admiration. The 
\alue that Avas put upon it by Barclay’s contemporaries 
and immediate successors may be gathered from the critical 
estimate of it given in the Vita Parclaii, prefixed to later 
editions of the work. “ Ifabet enim^* says the anonymous 
writer of the life, ^^heroicum Tullii vigorem^ Laconismum 
ct politicam Tacitly Livii antiquitatfm, flosculos puros 
Petronii^ sales fabulosos Nasonisy poeticam Maronica vix 
inferioremP There have been numerous editions of the 
book, which has been translated into almost every European 
language. 

BARCLAY, John, M.D., an eminent anatomist, was 
born in Perthshire in 1760, and died at Edinburgh in 
1826. After the usual routine of parochial education, he 
completed his academical course at the United College of 
St Andrews. He subsequently studied divinity there, 
and was licensed as a preacher by the Presbytery of 
Dunkeld. Having repaired to Edinburgh in 1789, as 
tutor to the family of Sir James Campbell of Aberuchill, 
he began to give his attention to the study of modi* 
cine, and particularly to human and comparative anatomy. 
He became assistant to Mr John Bell, and took the 
degree of M.D. in 1796, after having defended an 
inaugural dissertation, Dt Aninia sen Principio Vitaliy a 
subject which occupied his inaturer powers towards the 
close of his life. Immediately after his graduation, he 
repaired to London, and studied for some time under Dr 
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Marshall, at that time a very distinguished teacher of 
anatomy in the metropolis. Soon after his return to Edin- 
burgh, he commenced his lectures on anatomy in November 
1797, and speedily attracted an audience, which increased 
considerably in numbers until the period of his retirement, 
a short time before his death. 

Of Barclay’s professional writings, the earliest, we believe, was 
the article Piiyhiolooy, contrilmtedto the thinleditionof this work. 
In 1803 ho attempted a reform in the language of anatomy, with a 
view to render it more accurate and juccisc, — a task for wdiich his 
acquirements as a classical scholar rendered liim iieculiarly well 
(piaiiiied. Although the Konieivclaturc which l.e pubhsliod in that 
year has not been generally adopted, the profession acknowledged 
the importance of the object which he had in view, as well as 
the talent and learning with which it w^as cvccuted. In 1808 
ho juiblished his Treatise on the Muscular Mot wns of the Human 
Body^ and in 1812 hia Vescrtplion of the Arteries of the Human 
Bodijy a work displaying much acute observation and laborious re- 
search, which may bo considered the most ]»ractically useful of 
all his writings. His last publication, comjileted only a lew years 
before his death, was An inquiry into the Opinions^ Ancient and 
Modem, cmicerninq Life and Organization, a work replete with 
learning and sound original criticism. His introductory lectures 
published after hia death contain a valuable abridgment of the 
history of anatomy. 

BARCLAY, John, founder of a small sect in the Scotch 
(yhurch called Bereans or Barchiyites, w’as born in Perthshire 
in 1734, and died at Edinburgh in 1798. He graduated 
at St Andrews, and after being licensed became assistant to 
the parish minister of Errol in Perthshire. He developed 
some very peculiar views, which led to a difierence with 
the minister; and in 1763 he left and was appointed assist- 
ant to Mr Dow of Fettercairn. In this parish he became 
very popular, but his opinions, whether as expounded from 
the pulpit, or as set forth in a paraphrase of some Psalms 
which he published, failed to give satisfaction to his Pres- 
bytery. In 1772 he was rejected as successor to Mr 
Dow, and W’as even refused by the Presbytery the testi- 
monials requisite in order to obtain another living. The 
refusal of the Presbytery was sustained by the General 
A.ssembly, and Mr Barclay thereupon left the Scotch Church. 
He preached in Edinburgh, London, Bristol, and other 
I jilaces, but with no great success. Neither his writings, 
which were collected in three volumes, nor the sect formed 
by him, are of much importance, llis adherents were called 
Bereans, because they regulated their conduct as the in- 
habitants of Berea are said to have done, by diligently 
searching the Scriptures (Acts xvii. 11). 

BARCLAY, Robkkt, one of the most eminent writers 
belonging to the Society of J^'riend.s, or Quakers, was born 
ill 1648 at Gordonstown in Morayshire. He was sent to 
finish his education in Paris, and it ajipears he was at one 
time inclined to accept the Roman Catholic faith. In 
1667, however, he followed the example of his father, 
Colonel Barclay of Urie, and joined the recently formed 
Society of Friends. He w^as an ardent theological student, 
a man of warm feelings and considerable mental power, 
and he soon came prominently forward as the leading 
apologist of the new doctrine. His greatest work, An 
Apology for the True Christian Divinity^ was publi.shed in 
Latin in 1676, and was an elaborate statement of the 
grounds for holding certain fundamental positions, laiil 
down in the Theses Theologicae which had been put forward 
in the preceding year. The most prominent of the Theses 
was that bearing on Immediate Revelation, in >\hich the 
superiority of this Inner Light to Reason or Sciiiiture is 
sharply staled. Barclay experienced to some extent the 
persecutions inflicted on the new society, and was several 
times thrown into prison. He died in 1 690 at the early 
age of forty-two. His Apology ^ which is still the most 
important ma'nifesto of the Quaker society, was translated 
by himself into English in 1678. Translations of it into 
foreign languages have also appeared. 
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BARCLAY, William, LL.D., a writer on civil law, was 
born in Aberdeenshire in the year 1541. He spent the 
early i>art of his life, and much of his fortune, at the 
court of Mary qu€>en of Scots, from whose favour he had 
reason to expect preferment. In 1573 he went over to 
France, and at Bourges began to study civil law under the 
famous Cujas. He continued some years in that semi- 
nary, where he took his doctor's degree ; and was soon after 
appointed professor of civil law in the university of Pont- 
k Mousson, recently foundt^d by the duke of Lorraine. The 
prince afterwards made him counsellor of state and master 
of requests. In the year 1581 Barclay married Anne de 
Malleville, a French lady. Their son was the celebrated 
John Barclay, author of the Argents. This youth the 
Jesuits would gladly have received into their society ; but 
his father refused his consent, and thereby incurred their 
bitter enmity. Ho was compelled to leave France, and re- 
turned to Britain, where King James offered him a consider- 
able preferment, provided he would become a member of the 
Church of England. He would not accept the post on this 
condition, and went back again to France in 1604. Soon 
after his arrival he was apjiointed first professor of the 
civil law in the University of Angers, where he died the 
year following, and was buried in the Franciscan church. 
Barclay was a man of considerable ability, and his legal 
writings are still valued. In his political opinions he was 
directly opposed to his illustrious countryman Buchanan, 
and was a strenuous defender of the rights of kings ; his 
own speculations on the principles of government are best 
known to some from an incidental confutation by Locke, 
in his 'treatises on Government. II is most important writ- 
ings were- - 

De Regno et Regal i Potestate^ adversus Rwhananum^ Prut urn, 
Rouchertunif et religuos Monarchoniachos^ lihrt sex^ Pans, 1600, 
4to ; In Tdulum Pandretarum de Rebus creUUis et Jurejurando 
Comment anif Pans, 1605, 8vo ; De Potest ate Papw j anetquatenus 
in Reges et Pnncjpes seeulares jus et irnpcnum habeat : Liber post- 
humust Mussiponti, 1610, 8vo. This work was iMiiblated into 
French, and an English version is printed with the treatise of 
Sheldon, Of the La u^ui ness of the Oath of Allegianee^ Loud. 1611, 
4 to. Barclay’s two treatises, De Regno and De Pot estate Papa\ have 
repeatedly been printed m the same volume : Hanover, 1612, 8vo ; 
Hanover, 1617, 8vo. 

BARCLAY DE TOLLY, Michael, a Russian prince 
and general, highly distinguished in the wars with Napoleon, 
was born in Livonia in 1759. He was a descendant of the 
old Scotch family of Barclay, a branch of whom had settled 
in Russia in the i7th century. He was adojited by General 
Vermoulen, and entered a Russian cuirassier regiment when 
very young. In 1788 and 1 789 he served against the Turks, 
and in the following years against the Swedes and Poles. 
In 1806, when Russia took up arms against Napoleon, he 
commanded the advanced guard at the battle of Pultusk. 
At Eylau he lost an arm, and was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-general. In 1808 he commanded against the 
Swedes, and in 1 809 by a rapid and daring march for two 
days over the ice ho surprised and seized Umco. In 1810 
lie was made minister of war, and retained the post till 
1813. There was very keen opposition to the appointment 
of a foreigner as commander-in-chief, and after the defeat 
of Smolensk, the outcry was so great that he resigned his 
office and took a subordinate place under the veteran 
Kutusoff. On the death of the latter ho was reappointed 
to the supreme command, and fought at the battles of 
Bautzen, Dresden, and Leipsic. Ho was unable to, bring 
up his forces in time for the battle of Waterloo, but 
inarched into France and took part in the occupation of 
Paris, He was rewarded for his services by being made 
prince and field-marshal. He died in 1818 ^t Insterburg, 
in Prussia, while on his way to the Bohemian baths. 

BAR COCHEBAS, or Baii cochab (Son of a Siar\ a 
celebrated Jewish leader in the insurrection against Hadrian, 
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131->135 A.D., whose real name was Simeon, The events 
of his life belong to the history of the Jews. 

BARD, from the Welsh hardd^ is the name applied to 
the ancient Celtic poets, though the word is sometimes 
loosely used as synonymous with poet in general. So far 
as can be ascertained, the title bards^ and some of the 
privileges peculiar to that class of poets, are to be found 
only among Celtic peoples. The name itself is not used 
by Caesar in his account of the manners and customs of 
Gaul and Britain, but he appears to ascribe the functions 
of the bards to a section of the Druids, with which class 
they seem to have been closely connected. Later Latin 
authors, such as Lucan (PAar., p. 447), Festus (De Verb. 
Sign. 8. V.), and Ammianus Marcellinus (bk. xv.), used the 
term Bardi as the recognized title of the national poets or 
singers among the peoples of Gaul and Britain. In Gaul, 
however, the institution soon disappeared; the purely 
Celtic peoples were swept back by the waves of Latin and 
Teutonic conquest, and finally settled in Wales, Ireland, 
Brittany, and the north of Scotland. There is clear 
evidence of the existence of bards in all these places, though 
the known relics belong almost entirely to Wales and 
Ireland, where the institution was more distinctively 
national. In Wales they formed an organized society, 
with hereditary rights and privileges. They were treated 
with the utmost respect, and were exempt from taxes or 
military service. Their special duties were to celebrate the 
victories of their people, and to sing hymns of praise to 
God. They thus gave poetic expression to the religious 
and national sentiments of the people, and therefore ex- 
ercised a very powerful influence. The whole society of 
bards was regulated by laws, said to have been first dis- 
tinctly formulated by Hy well Dha, and to have been after- 
wards revised by Qruffydd ap Conan. At stated intervals 
great festivals were held, at which the most famous bards 
from the various districts met and contended in song, the 
umpires being generally the princes and nobles. Even 
after the coiKjuebt of Wales, these festivals, or Eisteddfodau, 
as they were called, continued to be summoned by the 
English sovereigns, but from the reign of Elizabeth the 
custom has been allowed to fall into abeyance. They have 
not since been summoned by royal authority, but have been 
revived, and are held regularly at the present time. In 
Ireland also the bards were a distinct class with peculiar 
and hereditary privileges. They ajipear to have been 
divided into three great sections : the first celebrated 
victories and sang hymns of praise ; the second chanted 
the laws of the nation ; the third gave poetic genealogies 
and family histories. The Irish bards were held in high 
repute, and frequently were brought over to Wales to give 
instruction to the singers of that country. 

See Ed. Jones, Relics of the Welsh Bards^ 1784 ; Walker, 
Memoirs of the Irish BardSy 1786 ; Owen Jones, Myvyrian Archae- 
ology of WaleSy 3 vols., 1801-7 ; W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books 
of WaleSy 2 vols., 1868. 

BARDESANES, or Bar Deisan, a celebrated Gnostic, 
was a native of Edessa in Mesopotamia, and appears to 
have flourished during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Very 
little is known of his life. He is said to have held a dis- 
putation with Apollonius, a philosopher in the train of 
Lucius Verus, and ho is known to have written against the 
Marcionite and other heresies. There is considerable doubt 
whether he was ever a disciple of Valentinus, but it is 
acknowledged that ho never ceased to belong to the 
Christian church. However seriously his principles, if 
rigidly interpreted, might conflict with the doctrines of 
Christianity, he did not regard himself as opposed to 
that faith, and he was generally considered one of its best 
defenders. He was especially famed for his hymns, 
fragments of which are still extant. Of his other works 
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' there seems to remain* only a treatise On Fate, a portion 
of which was preserved by Eusebius {Prep, Evan,^ Vi. 10). 
while the whole has been printed from a Byriac MB. with 
English translation by Cureton {Spicilegium Egriacum, 
Lond. 1855). The system of Bardesanes, so far as it can be 
gathered from the scanty notices of other writers, had many 
points in common with that of Valentinus, but shows to 
an almost greater extent the influence of Oriental mysti- 
cism and imagery. He begins, as do all the other Gnostics, 
with postulating the existence of the Unknown God or 
Father, tho ground of all the forms of being. Alongside of 
God, and co-existing with Him, — in fact. His necessary 
shadow, — is vague, unformed, eternal, and uncreated 
Matter. From this dualism springs the possibility of evil 
in tho universe. Evil is not, indeed, correlative and equally 
necessary with God, but arises from matter. The Eternal 
Father, through union with His everlastingly produced, but 
shadowy companion, brings forth the Son, from whose 
union with the Holy Spirit (Sophia) spring the elements. 
The combinations of the productive and receptive agents 
are called agzggies, and of them there are seven. Bardesanes, 
who had deeply studied the Chaldean astrology, seems to 
have discussed at great length the influence of the stars 
on human action. He vindicated for man, what may, 
with some stretch of language, be termed a transcendental 
freedom. His followers were distinguished by the strange 
opinion they entertained with regard to tho body of Christ, 
which they held to be only phenomenal, not real. Besides 
tho notices of Bardesanes to be found in general works on 
Gnosticism, — as those of Baur, Matter, Lipsius, and Man- 
sel, — tho following may be consulted : — Hahn, Bardesanes 
Gnosticus Syrorum primus hymnologus^ 1819 j Hilgenfcld, 
Bardesanes^ dev letzte Gnostiker^ 1864. 

BARD! LI, Christoph Gottfried, a German metaphy- 
sician, distinguished by his opposition to the system of 
Kant, was born at Blaubeureu in Wiirtemberg, in 17G1, 
and died at Stuttgart in 1808. Of his numerous works the 
principal is his Elements of Logic (Grundriss der ersten 
Logik, Stuttgart, 1800). His system has had but little 
influence in Germany, the celebrated Kcinhold being the 
only adherent of any importance. Yet in some rebj)ect.s his 
ideas opened the way for the later speculations of Bchelling 
and Hegel. He dissented strongly from the Kantian dis- 
tinction between matter and form of thought, and urged 
that philosophy should consider only thought in itself, 
pure thought, which is the ground or possibility of being. 
Tho fundamental i)rinciple of thought and criterion of 
certitude was, according to him, the law of identity ; 
logical thinking was real thinking. The matter upon which 
thought operated was in itself indeflnite and unformed, a 
mere aTrctpoi/, which was rendered definite or took deter- 
minate forms through the action upon it of thought. 
Bardili, however, worked out his fundamental idea in an 
abstract, one-sided manner. Thought, as conceived by him, 
had no power of development in it, and ultimately reduced 
itself to a species of arithmetical computation. (See on 
his system the notices in Michelet, Geschichte der letzten 
Systems^ Bd. i., and Erdmann, Versuch einer Geschichte d, 
neu, PhiLf Bd. iil.pt. i.) 

BARDBEY (ie, Bard's Island), or in Welsh Ynys Enllt, 
the Island of the Current, is situated at the northern ex- 
tremity of Cardigan Bay. It is 2^ miles long by 1 broad, 
with an area of about 370 acres, of which one-third is 
hilly. The island produces both barley and oats. On the 
B.E. side there is a Wbour which admits vessels of 40 tons. 
On the north side are the ruins of St Mary’s Abbey, said to 
have been founded by Cadfan in 516, which afforded refuge 
to great numbers of fugitives during the 7t}i century. The 
lighthouse has a fixed light 129 feet above high water, in 
lat. 52* 45' N., long. 4“ 47' W. 
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BAHDWJlN (sometimes spelled Burdwan), a division or 
commissionership in India under the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, comprising the districts of Bardwdn, Hflgli with 
Howrah, Midnapur, Bdnkurd or West Bardwdn, and Blr- 
bhdm, lies between 23® and 25® N. lat. and between 
86® and 89® E. long. It is bounded on tho N. by the district 
of the Santdl Pargands in the Bhdgalpur division, and 
Murshiddbdd in the Rdjshdhf division ; on tho E. by the 
Presidency districts of Nadiyd, and the 24 Pargj^iids ; on 
the B. by the Bay of Bengal, and on the W. by tho native 
tributary state of Morbhanj, and the district of Mdnbhdm 
in the Chhotd Ndgpur division. In 1872 Bardwdn divi- 
sion contained an area of 12,719 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 7,286,957, inhabitating 25,842 towns and villages, 
and 1,468,791 houses; persons per square mile, 573 ; 
villages or townships per square mile, 2*03 ; houses per 
square mile, 115; persons per village, 282 ; and persons per 
house, 5. The census of 1872 classifies the population 
of the Bardwdn division as follow : — Hindus — males, 
3,051,967; females, 3,164,093; total, 6,216,060, or 
85’3 per cent.: Mahometans — males, 450,103; females, 
479,288; total, 929,391, or 12*8 per cent.: Christians 
— males, 2352 ; females, 2053 ; total, 4405, or *1 per 
cent.: total — males, 3,572,108, or 49 percent.; females, 
3,714,849, or 51 per cent.; grand total, 7,286,957. 

Bardwan, an important district in the division of 
the same name, under tlie Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal, situated between 23® 53' and 22® 46' N. lat., and 
between 88® 39' and 86" 52' E. long. It is bounded on 
tho N. by the districts of Birbhiiin and Mursliiddbdd, 
from which it is separated by the River Ajai ; on the E. by 
the districts of Nadiyd and lli'igli, tho River Bhdgirathl 
separating it from the former ; on the B. by the districts 
of HilgH and Midnapur; and on the W. by the districts 
of Bdnkurd and Mdnbhiim. For fiscal purposes tho 
Board of Revenue returns its area at 3150 square miles : — 
cultivated, 2810; cultivable, but not cultivated, 190; and 
uncultivable, 150. The census of 1872 gives the police 
area at 3523 square miles, with a population of 2,034,745 
souls, inhabitating 5191 villages, and residing in 435,416 
houses. Persons per square mile, 578; per village, 392; 
per house, 4*7. Hindus number 1,679,363, or 82*5 per 
cent.; Mahometans, 348,024, or 17*1 per cent.; Chris- 
tians, 890, or '1 j)ercent.; and persons of unspecified reli- 
gion, 6468, or *3 per cent. 

Baidwan is a flat plain, and its sc?onory is uniiiterosting. Chief 
rivers — the Bhagirathi, JUmodar, Ajai, JJaiikd, Kuiiui, and Kharf, 
of which only the Bhagirathi is navigable by country cargo boats 
throughout the year. Agricultural ju-oducts — jiaddy, indigo, pulses, 
oil-seeds, sugar-cane, potatoes, tobacco, wheat, onions, garlic, pump- 
kins, melons, cucumbers, and vegetables of various kinas. Bardwaii 
district is one of tho best cultivated in Lower Bengal. Minerals — 
iron, copper, lime and sandstone, and above all, coal. The greater 
nortiouoi the coal -bearing rocks, known as the Daiiiodar or Ranfganj 
held, IS enclosed between the Rivers Damodar and Ajai, and lies 
between 23® 35' and *23® 45' N. lat., and 86® 40' and 87® 15' K. long., 
at a distance of from about 120 to 160 miles north-west from 
Calcutta. Tho beds are composed of coarse and fine sandstones and 
felspathic coal-seams, the latter being frequently continuous over 
oonsidcrablo areas. Tliose known as the Lower Dumodars are coarse 
conglomerates, with white sandstones and numerous coal-seams of 
very irregular character. The working of the lianiganj coal (which 
at present, 1874, is included wdthiii tno Bardwdn district) dates 
from 1774, when a company was formed by several English gentle- 
men for the purpose of mining the collieries ; and in the following 
year 91 tons of Bardwdn coal were despatched to Calcutta. In 1860, 
49 collieries were worked, chiefly conducted with European capital, 
and yielded a total out-turn of 313,300 tons. In 1868 the out-turn 
of the whole coal -Held exceeded 500,000 tons. There are now 44 
coal-mines at work within the Bardwdn district, of wliich 19 mines 
turn out more than 10,000 tons of coal apiece per annum. In the 
larger and hotter mines coal is raised ny steam from pits and 
gdlTeries. In the smaller mines or workinf^s coal is raised by 
hand labour from open quarries. In the liunfganj coal-field 61 
steam engines, with an aggrega,tc of 867 horse-power, are at work. 
Only one seam (or set of seams) of a less thickness than 8^ feet ia 
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worked, and the average thickness of the seams at the Kdnigai^ 
mines is about 15 or 16 ieet. The pits are mostly shallow, very few 
being more than 150 feet deep. The Bengal Coal Comi)any, with 
its mines at Kdniganj and westwards, is alone able to raise more than 
200,000 tons of coal annually. Silk and cotton cloth, brass 
utensils, silver and gold ornaments, and indigo, are the principal 
manufactures of the district. Three indigo factories in Bardwaii 
are conducted with European capital. Articles of trade consist of 
rice, tobacco, jiulses, wheat, oil-seeds, jute, sugar, salt, English and 
country made cloths, cotton, molasses, timber, and coal. In 1790 
the total revenue of the Hard wan distiict amounted to £508,093, 
in 1820 to £458,821, and in 1870 (after transfers of a large part 
of its area to adjoining districts) to £388,773. The ex|>eiiditure 
in 1797 amounted to £11,213, in 1820 to £17,338, and in 1870 to 
£63,435. The land tax is the principal source of revenue, wdiich 
amounted in 1790 to £503,272, in 1850 (from a reduced area) tp 
£309,618, and in 1870 to £305,806. For the protection of person 
and jHoporty (fovernment nuintained in 1871 a regular constabulary 
force 682 strong, at a total cost of £11,622 a year, besides 11,052 
men of the villaj^o watch jiossessing service lands or ])aid by the vil- 
lagers. Bardwan contained 939 schools in 1871-72, attended by 
21,926 ])UpilH, and costing £4328 annually to tlie state. For 
admiuistiaiive ]mrposc8 the district is divided into six magisterial 
subdivisions — Riulwdn, Kalna, Kiitwd, Bud-bud, Rdniganj, and 
Jahduabdd, with 22 jiolice circles. Exclusive of the Bardvvnn city 
described below, tlieio are seven towns in the district containing a 
po{)ulation of more than 5000 souls. They are also municipalities, 
and are as follows: — 1. Kdlnd — population: Hindus, 22,463; 
Mahometans, 3557; Christians, 38; others, 1278 ; total, 27,336: 
nmnicijial income in 1872, £1185; expenditure, £980; rate of 
taxation, 10}{d. per head. 2. Sydmbazdr — population: Hindus, 
19,341; Maliometans, 294 ; total, 19,635: municipal income, 
£276 ; expenditure, £224 ; rate oi taxation, S^d. per head. 8. 
llilniganj — ]>opulatioii : Hindus, 17,927; Mahometans, 1473; 
Christians, 178; total, 195,78: rniiiiicipal income, £871, 12s. ; 
expenditure, £871, 128. ; rate of taxation, 3d. per head. 4. Jahand- 
hdd : Himlus, 10,222; Maliometans, 8187; total, 13,409: muni- 
cipal income, £238, 188. ; oxjionditure, £250, 14s. ; rate of taxation 
jierhoad, 4|d. 5. Bdli — jiopulation : Hindus, 8150 ; Mahometans, 

669 ; total, 8819 ; muuicij>al income, £173, 4s. ; expenditure, £214, 
48. ; rate of municipal taxation, 4jd, per head. 6. Katwd— jiopula- 
tion; Hindus, 6817; Mahometans, 1181; Christians, 15; total, 
7963: municipal income, £518, Hs. ; expenditure £513, 14s.; 
rate of taxation, Is. 3Jd. per head. 7. llamhdt — population: 
UinduH, 7389; Mahometans, 173; total, 7502: municipal in- 
come, £398, 88. ; oxiionditure, £386, 8s. ; rate of taxation, la. Ogd. 
jicr head. Tlie East Indian Railway and the Grand Trunk road 
leading to the Nortli-Western Provinces jiass through the district, 
which has also filteeii other roads communicating with the neigh- 
bouring districts. The climato of Bardwdn w'as con.sidercd a few 
ears back to be the healthiest in Bengal. But an epidemic lever 
roke out about 1807, and is still (1874) raging in the district. It 
causes havoc and deiiopulatiou among the cultivating classes. The 
Mahaiujii of Bardwan, one of the largest landholders in Bengal, 
has an income estimated at £400,000 to £500,000 steiling a year. 
Bardwan district was acquired by the East India Company under 
the tieaty with NuwAb Mir Kasim in 1760, and confirmed by the 
Emperor Shah Alam in 1766. The land revenue was fixed in 
peipotuity with'tlio zuinindars in 1793. 

BardwAn, tho principal town of tlio district of the same 
name, situated cm tho route from Calcutta to Benares, and 
a station on the p]ast Indian Kailway, lies in 23" 14' 15" 
N. lat., and 87“ 53' 57" E. lopg. Jacquemont formerly 
described Bardwjln town “as consisting of an assemblage 
of crowded suburbs, of wTetched huts, with walls of mud, 
aud covered with tliatoh, having no temples of striking 
aspect, and few handsome houses.” At the present time 
BardwAn is a well-built, busy town, with commodious 
streets, dotted with large tanks, and surrounded by luxu- 
riant gardens. Tho MaliArfijd’s palaces are handsome 
buildings, furnished in the English style, with elegant 
mirrors and nick-nacks from Paris, and some tolerable oil 
paintings. Bardwdn forms the headquarters of the civil 
authorities of tlie division and district, consisting of the 
commissioner, the judge, magistrate, and collector, and 
their European and native assistants. In 1814 the town 
contained a population estimated at 53,927 souls; and in 
1872, 32,321. Details of population in 1872 : — Hindus, 
22,013; Mahometans, 9927; Christians, 223; persons 
of unspecified religion, 158; total, 32,321. Municipal 
income in 1871, X5450; expenditure, X5450; rate of 
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taxation, 3s. 4 |d. per head. In 1 695 Bardwdn was besieged 
by a rebel chief of the Great Mughul. The city soon fell 
into the hands of the besiegers, the Kdj& was slain in battle 
outside the walls, and the ladies of his family committed 
suicide, to avoid falling into the hands of the conquerors. 
The present MahArdjd is a well-educated, liberal-minded 
man. lie maintains a great public school in the town at 
his own cost, and is ever forward with help in time of 
distress or famine, as in 1866 and 1874. 

BAREGES, a small town situated between two mountain 
chains in the department of Hautes Pyr^ndes in France, 
about 25 miles from Bagn^res de Bigorre. It is celebrated 
for its warm sulphurous springs, first brought into notice 
by the visit of Madame du Maintenon in 1676, the tem- 
perature of which varies from 88“ to 111“ Fahr. The 
benefit of the waters is granted to the army at the expense 
of the Government, wdiich erected a bath-house in 1864. 
During the winter tho town is so exposed to avalanches 
that only a few of the residents remain. The town gives 
its name to a silk-fabric (barege) which is principally 
manufactured in Bagn^res de Bigorre. 

BARELI, or Bareilly, a district of British India in the 
Rohilkhand division, under the jurisdiction of the Lt. -Gover- 
nor of the North-Western Provinces, situated between 28“ 2' 
and 29“ 2' N. lat., and 79“ 2' 30" and 80“ 13' 15" E. long. 
It is bounded on the N. by Kumdon district and the inde- 
pendent state of Nep4l ; on the E. by a portion of the dis- 
trict of HhAhjahdnpur, and the district of Lakhim])ur in 
Oudh ; on the S. by the districts of BudAon aud Shdhja- 
hdnpur ; and on the W. by tho native state of Rdmpur and 
BudAon. Bareli is a level country, watered by many 
streams, the general slope being towards the south. The 
soil is fertile and highly cultivated, groves of noble trees 
abound, and the villages have a neat, prosperous look. A 
tract of forest jungle, called tho Tardi, stretches along the 
extreme north of the district, and teems with large game, 
such as tigers, bears, deer, wild pigs, <kc. 

The River Sardd or Ghagra forms tho eastern boundary of the 
district, and is the principal .stream. Next in importain o is tho 
Kdmganfi^, which receives as its tributaries most of tho hill torrents 
of the Kumdon mountains ; the principal ones being the East 
BahgiU, Nakutiyd, Deuraniyd, Saukhd, Sidhd, Dujaurd, Kichaha, 
West Bahgiil, Bhakrd, Dhakrd, and Dhuid, The Beohd is another 
gieut diainage artery, and receives many minor streams. The 
Gomatf or Gumti also passes through the district. Bareli district 
has an area of 2976 ’70 square miles, of which 1845*28 square 
miles are under cultivation ; 727*65 square miles are cultivable, but 
not actually under cultivation ; 25*16 square miles are held revenue 
free ; and 378*60 square miles are returned as uncultivable waste. 

The census of 1872 takes the area at 2982 square miles, 
and returns the population at 1,507,139 souls, inhabiting 
3548 villages or townships, and 296,441 houses; density 
of population per square mile, 505 ; villages or townships 
per square mile, 1*2; persons per village or township, 
425 ; houses per square mile, 99 ; persons per house, 5. 
Of the total pojmlation, 1,197,583, or 79*5 per cent., are 
Hindus; 308,682, or 20*5 per cent., Mahometans; and 
536 Christians, or others of unspecified religion. The 
Mahometans are chiefly tho descendants of Yusafzai 
Afghans, called the Kohilld Pathdns, who settled in the 
country about the year 1720. The Rohillds were formerly 
the ruling race of the tract of country called Rohilkhand, 
and are tnen of a taller stature, a fairer complexion, and a 
more arrogant air than the general inhabitants of tho dis- 
trict. Bishop Heber has described them as follows : — 
“ The country is burdened with a crowd of lazy, profligate, 
self-called sawdrs (cavaliers), who, though many of them 
are not worth a rupee, conceive it derogatory to their gen- 
tility and Pathdn blood to apply themselves to any honest 
industry, and obtain for the most part a precarious liveli- 
hood by sponging on the industrious tradesmen and far- 
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mere, on whom they levy a sort of blackmail, or as hangers 
on to the few wealthy and noble families yet remaining 
in the province. These men have no visible means of 
maintenance, and no visible occupation except that of 
lounging up and down with their swords and shields, like 
the ancient Highlanders, whom in many respects they much 
resemble.” The Bohillds, after fifty years’ precarious 
independence, were subjugated in 1774 by the confederacy 
of British troops with the NawAb of Oudh’s army, which 
formed so serious a charge against Warren Hastings. Their 
territory was in that year annexed to Oudh. In 1801 the 
Nawiib of Oudh ceded it to the Company in commutation 
of the subsidy money. During the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 
the llohillds took a very active part against the English, but 
since then they have been disarmed. Both before and after 
that year, however, the Bareli Mahometans have distin- 
guished themselves by fanatical tumults against the Hindus. 

Tho inhabitants of thodistrictare for tlie most |)art ]X)or, but their 
condition has improved under English rule. Sugar and rice, of 
which large quantities are exported, form tho principal agricultural 
products of the distriot. Pflibhit formed an independent district 
till its incorporation with Bareli in 1842 ; its rice is celebrated all 
over the N. W. Provinces. Otlier agricultural products — wheat, 
barley, cotton, tobacco, maize, millet, pulses, and fruit. Tho jungle 
tract of the district ‘produce.s fine timber, in winch a large trade is 
carried on. The total revenue of the district for 1870-71 amounted 
to £246,419, and tho civil expenditure to £80,978. By tar the 
greater part of tho revenue is derived from the land ; the new settle- 
ment for thirty years was concluded in 1 872. Four towns contain a 
population of upwards of 5000 souls: — 1. Bareli— area, 1280 acres, 
noticed below. 2. Pilihhit — area, 433 acres; population, 29,840; 
municipal revenue (1872), £3291, 6s. ; expenditure, £2698, 2b. ; 
rate of taxation, 2s. 2id. per head. 3. Bisalpur — area, 142 acres ; 
population, 9250 ; municipal revenue, £282, Ss. ; expenditure, £343, 
188. ; rate of taxation, 7;{a. per liead. 4. Anwlali- -area, 128 acres ; 
population, 11,153 ; municipal revenue, £183, 2s. 5Jd. ; expenditure. 
£224, 15s. lOd. ; rate of taxation, 4d. per head. Otlier minor 
towns : Farldpur, population, 4940 ; Saraulf, 4585 ; Nawdbganj, 
4418. There arc 19 other towns with a poi>ulatiou of above 2000. 
Barelf shows a heavy criminal return, and tho police do not appear 
to bo successful in grappling with crime. The rt gular police con- 
sists of a force of 4218 men. In 1872 there were 518 schools iii the 
district, attended by 9265 pupils, besides those attending the 
university college in the town of Bareli. 

BARELf [/?amV/y], the principal place in thediatrict of the 
same name, situated on the left bank of tho Jud, a tributary 
of the Western Rdmgangii,in N. lat. 28° 23', E. long. 79" 28'. 
It is a largo town, with a bri.sk and lucrative commerce, 
and manufactures consisting principally of house furnitures, 
such as chairs, tables, &c. Mr Thornton says, that 
“ besides the hands engaged in this branch of handicraft, 
there are cotton weavers, dressers, and twisters, manufac- 
turers of muslins, and also of silks and brocades, dyers 
and colour-makers, linen and cloth-plaiters, gold and silver 
Jace-makers, jewellers, goldsmiths, and silversmiths, black- 
smiths, coppersmiths, and tinmen, cutlers, armourers, seal- 
makers and engravers, turners, saddlers, tailors, <fec., 

In 1872 Bareli town contained a poimlation of 102,982, 
of whom 59,036 were Hindus, 43,463 Mahometans, and 
483 of unspecified religion. In 1872 the municipal 
revenue of the town amounted to X6602, 8.s. ; expenditure, 
£7217, 12s. ; rate of municipal taxation. Is. Sjjd. per head 
of the population. The municipal revenue is derived from 
odrot duties levied on articles of food brought for sale into 
the town. The principal institution in the town is the 
Bareli college, intended as a seat of upper class learning for 
the surrounding districts of the N.W. Provinces. It is con- 
ducted by a staff of efficient professors from England, and 
its course includes the subjects for degrees in the Calcutta 
University. In 1872-73 it was attended by 310 pupils. 
Thecost of the collegedepartmcntandupperschoolamounted 
to £5836, of which Government contributed £5335. 

BAIllSRE DE VIEUZAC, Bertrand, one of the most 
notorious members of the French National Convention, 
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was born at Tarbes in Gascony, September 10, 1755. He 
was brought up to tho profession of the law, and was 
admitted advocate to the parliament of Toulouse. He 
wrote several trivial pieces, iianegyrics of Louis XVI., 
Montesquieu, J. J* Rousseau, and others, which obtained 
prizes from provincial academies, and a dissertation on a 
Latin inscription which procured him membership of the 
Academy of Floral Games of Toulouse*. Such was tho 
smooth beginning of a career which ultimately became 
unparalleled for meanness, cowardice, lying, and atrocious 
cruelty. At the age of thirty he married. Four years 
later, in 1789, ho was elected deputy by his own ]>rovince to 
the States-general, which met in May. He had made his 
first visit to Paris in the preceding year. His personal 
appearance, his manners, social qualities, and liberal 
opinions, gave him a good standing among the multitude of 
provincial wise-heads then thronging into Paris, eager to be 
the saviours of France, or at least of themselves. He 
took his place at first with the monarchical jmrty ; and his 
glib pen found occupation in the preparation of various 
reports, and in editing a journal, tho J^omt du Jour, con- 
taining reports of the debates of the National Assembly. 
For a time he formed a connection with the House of 
Orleans, passing over soon to the republican party. Bar^jre 
appears to have been wholly free from the restraints of 
conscience or any guiding principle; Jiis conduct was re- 
gulated only by the determination to be on the side of the 
strongest. After the close of tho National Assembl}^ ho 
was nominated one of the judges of the newly-instituted 
Court of Cassation. Tu 1792 ho was elected deputy to 
the National Convention for the department of tho Hautes 
Pyr^n^es. At first ho took part with the Girondists ; but 
on the trial of the king he voted, with the Mountain, for 
the king’s death “ sans aj)pel et sans sursis** He closed 
his speech with a sentence which became memorable, 
“ Uarbre de la lihertc ne saurait erditre s' ii n*e(ait arrose du 
sang des rois,^' As the Mountain became the strongest 
}>arty Barbro advanced with it, unscrupulously carrying out 
its extreinest projects, and playing a prominent part in the 
Reign of Terror. The light-hearteduess with which ho 
acted in these awful scenes, the fluency and flippancy of 
his speeches and reports, procured him tho title of the 
“Anacreon of the Guillotine.” He supjiorted Robespierre 
in his atrocious measure against the Girondists, crawled 
like a slave at the feet of the “incorruptible” Maximilian 
till the day of his fall, and then advocated his execution 
without a hearing. It was Bar6ro who had jiro posed the 
decree that no quarter should be given to any English or 
Hanoverian soldier, which was unanimously adopted. 
This procured him admission by acclamation to the Jacobin 
Club, from which he had been previously excluded. Tho 
decree, however, remained a dead letter. A few months 
after the fall of the Convention, proceedings were taken 
against Bar^re and his colleagues of the Terror, Collot 
d’Herbois and Billaud-Varonnes, and he was sent to the Isle 
of Olcroii. He was removed to Saiiitea, and thence escaped 
to Jiordeaux, where he lay in concealment for several years. 
In 1795 he was elected mgmber of the (Council of Five 
Hundred, but was not allowed to take his seat. When 
Napoleon Bonaparte was First Consul he was anxious to- 
employ Barbre, but Barbre refused the overture. It was 
only for a while. The witling of the Terror became the 
hireling and the spy of the new tyranny. On the fall of 
Napoleon, Barere played the part of royalist, but on the 
final restoration of the Bourbons in 1815 he was banished 
for life from France, and then withdrew into Belgium and 
temporary oblivion. After the Revolution of July 1830 
he reappeared in France, was reduced by a series of 
lawsuits to extreme indigence, acce])ted a small pension, 
assigned him by Louis Philippe (on whom he had heaped 
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abuse and railing), and died, the last survivor of the 
Committee of Public Safety, January 15, 1841. Two 
years after his death ap[)6arcd Memolres de Bertrand 
Barere^ edited by Hippolyte Carnot and David of Angers. 
(See Macaulay’s article in the Edinburgh Review^ vol. 
Ixxix., in which the character and career of Harare ^ are 
discussed with characteristic emphasis and severity.) 

BAUETTI, Giuseppk, an Italian critic of some distinc- 
tion, was born at Turin in 1716, He was intended by his 
father for the profession of law, but at the age of sixteen 
fled from Turin and went to Guastalla, where he was for 
some time employed in a mercantile house. His leisure 
hours he devoted to literature and criticism, in which ho 
became expert. For many years he led a wandering life,' 
supporting liirnself cln'efly by his writings. At length he 
arrived in London, where he remained for a considerable 
time. He obtained an appointment as secretary to the 
Royal Academy of Painting, and became acquainted with 
Johnson, Carnck, and others of that society. He was a 
frequent visitor at tlie Thrales’ ; and his name occurs 
re])eatedly in JJosweirs Life, In 1769 he was tried for 
murder, having had the misfortune to inflict a mortal 
wound with his fruit knife on a man who had assaulted 
him in the street. Johnson among others gave evidence 
in his favour at the trial, which resulted in Baretti’s 
acquittal. He died in May 1789. His first work of any 
importance was the Italian Library, London, 1757, a 
useful catalogue of the lives and works of many Italian 
authors. The Lettere Famigliari, giving an account of 
his travels through Spain, Portugal, and France during the 
years 1761-1765, were well received, and when afterwards 
published in English, 4 vols., 1770, were highly commended 
by Johnson. While in Italy on his travels Baretti set on 
foot a journal of literary criticism, to which he gave the 
title of Frusta Letteraria, the literary scourge. It was 
published under considerable difticulties and was soon 
-discontinued. The criticisms on contenii)orary writers 
were sometimes just, but are frequently disfigured by undue 
vehemence and coar8ene.ss. Among his other numerous 
works may be mentioned a useful Dictionary and 
(irammar of the Italian Language, and a dissertation on 
Shake.s]>care and Voltaire. 

BAUFLE UR, called formerly Barbeflot, and in the 
Latin chroniclers Barbatus Fluctus, an ancient town of 
Normandy, in France, now in the department of Manche, 

1 5 miles E. of Cherbourg. It was at one time the seat of 
an active trade across the Channel, but was ruined and had 
its harbour filled up by the English in 1346. Cape 
Barlleur has a lighthouse 271 feet above the sea, in long, 
i'* 16' W., lat. 49*' 40' N. 

BARHAM, Richard Harris, a celebrated humourist, 
better known by his north de plume of Thomas Ingoldsby, 
was born at Canterbury, December 6, 1788. At seven 
years of ago he lost his father, who left him a small estate, 
part of which was the manor of Tappington, so frequently 
mentioned in the Legends, At nine he was sent to St 
Paul’s school, but his studies were interrupted by an 

* Summed up thuh : — “Our opinion then is this, that Barure ap- 
proached nearer tlmn any pel son mentioned in history or iiction, 
whether ninu or dtivil, to tho idea of consummate and univoraal de- 
pravity. In him the (pialities which are the proper objects of hatred, 
and the qualities which are the jiroper objects of contempt, preserve an 
exquisite and aiisolute harmony. In almost every particular sort of 
wickedness he has had rivals. His sensuality was immoderate ; but 
this was a failing common to him with many great and amiable men. 
There have been many men as cowardly as he, some as cruel, a few as 
mean, a few as impudent. There may also have been as great liars, 
though we never met with them or read of them. But when we put every- 
thing together, sensuality, poltroonery, baseness, etlrontery, mendacity, 
barbarity, the result is something which in a novel we should condemn 
as caricature, and to which, we venture to say, no parallel can be found 
in history.” 
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accident which shattered his arm and partially crippled it 
for life. Thus deprived of the power of bodily activity, 
he became a great reader and diligent student. In 1807 
he entered Brasenose College, Oxford, intending at first to 
study for the profession of the law. Circumstances, how- 
ever, induced him to change his mind and to enter the 
church. The choice seems surprising, for he had from 
childhood displayed that propensity to fun in the form of 
parody and punning which afterwards made him a reputa- 
tion. In 181 3 he was ordained and took a country curacy ; 
he married in the following year, and in 1821 removed to 
London on obtaining the appointment of minor canon of 
St Paul’s Cathedral Throe years later he became one of 
the priests in ordinary of his Majesty’s chapel royal. In 
1826 he first contributed to Blackwoods Magazine ; and 
on the establishment of Bentlefa Miscellany in 1837 he 
began to furnish the series of grotesque metrical tales 
known as The Ingoldsby Legends, These became very 
jiopular, were published in a collected form, and have since 
fiassed through numerous editions. In variety and whim- 
sicality of rhymes these verses have hardly a rival since 
the days of fjudibras. But beneath this obvious popular 
quality there lies a store of solid antiquarian learning, the 
fruit of patient enthusiastic research by the light of the 
midnight lamp, in out-of-the-way old books, which few 
readers who laugh over his pages detect. If it were of any 
avail we might regret that a more active faculty of venera- 
tion did not keep him from writing some objectionable 
passages of the Legends, His life was grave, dignified, and 
highly honoured. His sound judgment and his kind heart 
made him the trusted counsellor, the valued friend, and 
the frequent peacemaker; and ho was intolerant of all 
that was mean, and base, and false. In politics he was a 
Tory of the old school ; yet he was the life-long friend of 
the liberal Sydney Smith, whom in many respects he 
singularly resembled. Theodore Hook was one of his 
most intimate friends. Mr Barham was a contributor to 
the Edinburgh Review and the Literary Gazette; published 
a novel in 3 vols., entitled My Cousin Nicholas; and, 
strange to tell, wrote nearly a third of the articles in 
Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary, His life was not with- 
out such changes and sorrows as make men grave. He 
had nine children, and six of thorn died in his lifetime. 
But he retained vigour and freshness of heart and mind to 
the last, and his latest verses show no signs of decay. He 
died in London after a long, painful illness, June 17, 1845, 
leaving his beloved wife, two daughters, and a son, surviv- 
ing him. ' A short memoir, by his son, was prefixed to a 
new edition of Ingoldsby in 1847, and a fuller Life and 
Letters was published in 2 vols. in 1870. 

BARI, Terra di, a province of Italy, in the district 
of Apulia, bounded on the N. by the Adriatic, E. and 
S.E. by the province of Otranto, S.W. by Basilicata, and 
W. by Capitanata. It has an area of 1782 geographical 
square miles, and is divided into the three districts of 
Bari, Barletta, and Altaniura. Except in the S. and S.W., 
whore branches of the Apennines occur, the surface is 
generally level The soil is for the most part calcareous, 
with a rich covering of loam. The climate is oi)pressively 
hot in summer, but very pleasant during the rest of the 
year. The only considerable river is the Ofanto, or Aufidus ; 
but, in spite of the lack of irrigation, the province is among 
the best cultivated in the kingdom, producing abundance 
of grain, fiax, tobacco, cotton, wine, oil, almonds, liquorice, 
<kc. Swine, asses, goats, and sheep with a very fine wool, 
are numerous ; and the salt and nitre works form imj>or- 
tant branches of industry. Among the more important 
towns besides the capital are Barletta, Trani, Bisceglie, 
Molfetta, Monopoli, and Fasano on the coast, and Andria 
Ruvo, Nola, Bitonto, and Conversano somewhat inland* 
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The population, which is densest along the coast was 
604,640 in 1871. 

Bari, the ancient Barium^ capital of the above province 
and seat of an archbishop, is situated on a tongue of land 
projecting into the Adriatic, in lat 4r 7' N., and long. 
16 53 £• It IS defended by various fortifications, among 
which the most important is the citadel, which is about a 
mile in circumference, and dates from the Norman posses- 
sion. The general character of the older part of the town 
is gloomy and irregular, but the newer portion has spacious 
streets with handsome buildings. The priory of St 
Nicolo, built by Robert Guiscard in 1087 to hold the 
relics of the saint, which had been brought from Myra in 
Lycia, is interesting for its beautiful crypt and the tombs 
of Robert of Bari and Bona Sforza of Poland. The festival 
of St Nicholas, on the 8th of May, is still attended by 
thousands ; and his body is believed by the superstitious 
to supply the Manna di Bari. The cathedral of St Sabino, 
a fine Gothic structure, was barbarously bostuccoed and 
transformed by Archbishop Gaeta in 1745. Among the 
other buildings of importance are the palace of the 
“ Intendente,” the theatre (a large modern erection), the 
Lyceum, a college for the education of the nobility, and an 
“Athenaeum.” The commercial importance of Bari has 
been for some time on the increase ; and its harbour, aug- 
mented by the building of two moles in 1855, has more 
recently received a still greater extension, while excellent 
anchorage is also afforded by its roads. The inhabitants 
are skilful seamen, and carry on a large traffic in their own 
ships with different parts of the Adriatic. The exports, 
which consist chiefly of olive oil, wine, mustard seed, cream 
of tartar, grain, and almonds and other fruits, were valued 
in 1872 at X642,818, while the imports of the same year 
amounted to £249,081. The railway to Brindisi was 
opened in 1865, and another line has since been extended 
to Taranto. Barium^ according to the evidence of its 
coins, was a place of importance in the 3rd century B.(\, 
and had a decided Greek element in its culture ; but it 
never acquired any great influence in the old Roman world, 
and all allusions to it in the classical authors are of an 
incidental description. After the fall of the Western 
empire it was subject m turn to the Greek emperors, to the 
dukes of Benevento, and to the Saracen invaders. From 
the last it was delivered in 971 by Louis 11., and again in 
1 002 by the Venetians, who left their Lion of St Mark as 
an emblem to the city. Not long after it was raised to the 
rank of capital of Apulia by the Greek emperors, who were 
soon (1040) compelled to acknowledge it as a free princi- 
pality under Argyrus. After a four years' siege it was 
taken in 1070 by the Normans, who lost it in 1137 to 
Lothaire, but recovered it a few years later. In 1156 it 
was razed by William the Bad, and has several times suffered 
a similar fate. In the 14th century Bari became a duchy, 
which continued to exist till 1558, when it was bequeathed 
by Bona Sforza to Philip II. of Spain. 

See Beatillo, Historia de Bariy Napoli, 1687 ; Lombardi, Com,- 
pendio cronologico delle vite degli arcivescovi Barest, !Napoli, 1697. 

BARKING, a town of England, county of Essex, 7 miles 
E.N.E. of London, on the River Roding, not far from the 
Thames. It wos celebrated for its nunnery, one of the 
■oldest and richest in England, founded about 670 by 
Erkenwald, bishop of London, and restored in 970 by King 
Edgar, about a hundred years after its destruction by the 
Danes. The abbess was a baroness ex officio, and the 
revenue at the dissolution of the monasteries was £1084. 
The church of St Margaret is an ancient edifice of con- 
siderable beauty, with some curious monuments ; and the 
ancient market-house, no longer used, and an embattled 
^gateway, are also worthy of mention. The various dissenting 
•denominations have places of worship in the town. 
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Population in 1871, 5766, principally engaged in the river 
traffic and in the cultivation of vegetables for the London 
market. There is no longer much attention paid to the 
fishery, but various industries have been introduced. 

BARLAAM and JOSAPHAT, Saints. These two 
saints appear in both the Greek and the Roman Marty rology, 
in the former under 26th August, in the latter under 
27th November. Their story is in the highest degree 
worthy of note, because it is, in fact, a Christianized ver- 
sion of the Indian legendary history of the Buddha, Sakya 
Muni. 

The remarkable parallel between Buddhistic ritual, 
costume, and discipline, and those which especially claim 
the title of Catholic in the Christian churcli, has often been 
recognized, even by the most faithful sons of Rome and 
though the parallel has perhaps never been elaborated as 
it might bo, some of its more salient points are familiar. 
Still, many readers may be unaware that Sakya Muni 
himself, or, as he was by birth, Siddharta, the son of 
Suddodhana, prince of Kapilavastu (in the north of modern 
Oudh), has found his way into the Roman calendar as a 
saint of the church. 

The Christian story first appears in Greek among the 
works of St John of Damascus, an eminent divine, and 
an opponent of the Emperor Leo the Isaurian in the 
Iconoclastic movement, who flourished in the early part of 
the 8th century, and who, before he adopted the monastic 
life and devoted himself to theology, had held high office 
at the court of the caliph Abu .Ijifar Almansdr, as his 
father Horgius is said to have done before him. ^ 

The outline of the (Jreek story is as follows : — St Thomai had 
converted the people of India, and after the eremitic life originated 
ill Kgypt, many Indians adopted it. But u powerful pagan king 
arose who hated and persecuted the Christians, especially the 
ascetics. After this king, Ahonner by name, had long been child- 
less, a boy greatly desired, and matchless in beauty, was born to 
him, and received the name of Josaphat. The king, in his joy, 
mimmons astrologers to predict the child’s destiny. They ibrotell 
glory and prosperity beyond those of all his predecessors. One sage, 
most learned of all, assents, but intimates that the scene of this glory 
will be, uoithepaterual kingdom, butanother iniinitelv moroox^tod, 
and that the cliild will adopt the faith which his father persecutes. 

The boy shows a thoughtful and devout turn. King Abenuor, 
troubled by this and by the remembrance of the prediction, selects 
a secluded city, in which he causes a splendid palace to be built, 
where his son should abide, attended only by tutors and servants in 
the flower of youth and health. No stranger was to have access, 
and the boy was to bo cognizant of none of the sorrows of Imnianity, 
such as poverty, disease, old age, or death, but only of what was 
pleasant, so that he should have no inducement to think of the 
future life ; nor was ho ever to hear a word of Christ and his religion. 

Prince Josaphat grows up in this seclusion, acquires all kinds of 
knowledge, and exhibits singular eudowments. At length, on his 
urgent prayer, the king reluctantly permits him to pass the limits 
of the palace, after having taken all precautions to keep painful 
objects out of sight. But through some neglect of orders, the 
rince one day encounters a leper and a blind man, and asks of 
is attendants with pain and astonishment w'hat such a spectacle 
should mean. These, they toll him, are ills to which man is liable. 
Shall all men have such ills ? he asks. And in the end he returns 
home in deep depression. Another day he falls in with a decrepit 
old man, and stricken with dismay at the sight, renews his questions, 
and hears for the first time of death. And in how many years, 
continues the prince, does this fate befall man ? and must he expect 
death as inevitable ? Is there way of escape ? No means of 
eschewing this wretched state of decay ? The attendants reply as 
may be imagined ; and Josaphat goes home more pensive than ever, 
dwelling on the certainty of death, and on what shall be thereafter. 

At this time Barlaam, an eremite of great sanctity and know- 
ledge, dwelling in the wilderness of Sennaritis, divinely warned. 


* Tt has licon alleged that Pere Hue, on returning to Europe, was 
astouiHlied to find his celebrated journey to Lhasa in the Index, on the 
ground of such recognition. But this seems to he untrue. 

^ St John’s authorship of the story has been disputed. Prof. Max 
Mtiller, in the paper quoted below, seems to dispose sufficiently of the 
objections. None (»f the old editions of St John’s works contain the 
Greek of the story. This, Prof. MUller states, was first published in 
1832 by Boissonade, in his Analecta Qratca, vol. iv. 
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travels to India in me disguise of a merchant, and gains access to 
Rrinue .losaphat, to whom he im^iarts the Christian doctrine and 
conmieuds the monastic life. Suspicion arises and Barlaam departs. 
Hut all attem]its to shake the prince’s convictions fail. As a last 
resource the king sends for Theudas, a magician, who removes the 
>rincc’s attendants and substitutes seductive girls ; but all their 
ilandishmcnt H arc resisted througli prayer. The king abandons these 
ciiorts and associates his son in the government. The prince uses 
liis {)owt»r to promote religion, and everything prospers in his hands. 
At last Abenner himself yields to the laith and alter some years of 
iK'Hitonco dies. Josaphat surrenders the kingdom to a friend called 
Uarachias, and departs for the wilderness. After two years of pain* 
fill search, and much buireting by demons, he finds Barlaam. The 
latter dies, and Josaphat survives as a hermit many years. King 
Harachias afterwards ariives, and transfers the bodies of the two 
saints to India, where they are the source of many miracles. 

Now this story is, in all essentials and in many details, 
mutatis the story of lluddha. For particulars 

we must refer to the pajiers of M. Muller and F. Liebreclit 
cited below; we can indicate but one example in the 
prominent episode of Sakya’s youth, his education in a 
secluded palace, liis encounter successively with a decrepit 
old man, with a mail in mortal disease and poverty, with a 
(lead bo(ly, and, lastly, with a religious recluse radiant with 
peace and dignity, and his consequent abandonment of his 
princely state for the ascetic life in the jungle. Some of 
the corrcs[>ondenccs in the two stories are most minute, and 
Prof. Muller has pointed out that even the phraseology, in 
which some of the details of Josaphat’s history are described, 
almost literally renders the Sanskrit of the Lallta Vistara, 

We have given but the skelotou of the history of Barlaam 
and Josaphat. It is filled out with episodes and apologues, 
several of which also have been traced to Buddhist sources. 
These stories no doubt promoted the vast mediaeval 
popularity of the legend in both the Greek and the Latin 
Churches. Its first favour in the former seems to have 
been due to its embodiment in the Lives of the Saints, as 
com])iled anew by Simeon the Metaphrast, a person of 
disputed age, but not of later date than 1 1 50 a.d. Selections 
from his work, in which this legend takes the lead, continue 
to be issued in liomaic as works of popular edification. 

At what time the two saints first found their place in the 
Homan martyrology we have not been able to ascertain, but 
their story figures at length in the Spe<'ulu7n Ilistoriale 
of Vincent of Beauvais, and more briefly in the Golden 
Let)end of Jacobus do Voragino, both of the 13th century. 
There is a church bearing the dedication Divo losaphat in 
Palermo, and probably others in other Catholic cities. 

The story continued for centuries to be one of the most 
popular works in Christendom. It was translated into most 
European tongues, including Bohemian, Polish, and Ice- 
landic. A version in the last, executed by a Norwegian 
king, dates from 1 204 ; in the East there were versions in 
(at least) Arabic, Kthiopic, Armenian, and Hebrew; whilst 
a translation into the Tagala language of the Philippines 
was })rinted at Manilla in 1712. The story was rendered 
into poems and miracle plays. Moreover, its episodes and 
apologues have furnislieil material to poets and story-writers 
of very diverse ages and characters, to Boccaccio, to 
Gower, to the compiler of the Ge^^ta Romanoruvi, to Shake- 
speare liimsclf, and to the late W. Adams, author of the 
Kinfs Messentjers, 

Tho idoiitity of the Htorios of Buddha and St Josaphat was re- 
cognized by the historian of Portuguese India, Diogo de Couto, as 
may bo seen in his history (Dec. v. liv. vi, cap. 2). In modern 
times it was first noticed (aenording to Prof. M. Miiller) by M. 
Laboulaye, in tho Jourmil des DHxtis (21 26 .luly, 1859) ; but it 
was more elaborately set forth by tho learned Dr Felix Liebreclit a 
year later {Jahrbuch fur Jiovuin, utui Enql. JAtteratur, ii. p. 314) ; 
and was treated with his usual grace by Prof. Muller liimself in his 
lecture on tho ^‘Migration of Fables " (see Conte nip, Jieview for July 
1870, pp. 588 sqq.) (H. Y.) 

BARLETTA, the ancient Bardulum, called in the Middle 
Ages Barolum, a fortified seaport town of Italy, the seat 


of an archbishop, in the province of Terra di Bari. It is 33 
mUes N.W.of Bari, in lat. 41“ 19' 26"N.,long. 16“ 10" E. 

The town is well built and handsome ; the houses are large, 
and the streets wide and well paved. It has a fine Gothic 
cathedral (S. Maria Maggiore) with a lofty spire, a number 
of churches and convents, an orphan asylum, a college, 
a theatre, and a colossal statue, supposed by some to be 
of the Emperor Heraclius, but this is denied by other 
art critics. The harbour is formed by a mole, on which 
a lighthouse is erected, and it is commanded by the citadel. 
It is only cajjable of admitting small vessels, but the town 
has a considerable trade in grain, wine, oil, fruit, salt, <kc. 
Barletta was once one of the strongeot cities in Italy, and 
in the 13th and 14th centuries was a favourite resicience 
of tho kings of Naples. It was here that the first tourna- 
ment in that part of Italy was held in 1259, and in 1603 
a remarkable combat took place in tho neighbourhood 
between two chosen bands of Italian and French knights, 
led by Colonna and Bayard respectively. Po])ulation, 
28,613. (See Marullo, Diss, stor, sopra il colosso di Barletta, 
Naples, 1816.) 

BARLEY {llordeum), a most important genus of tho 
cereal plants which belongs peculiarly to temperate regions. 
Four distinct species of barley, cultivated for the produc- 
tion of grain, are commonly enumerated, — Ist, common or 
two-rowed barley, Hordeum distickum ; 2d, Bore or Bigg, 
//. vulgar e ; 3d, six-rowed barley, //. hextastichum ; and 
4th, fan, spratt, or battledore barley, 7/. zeocriton. Of 
these species, but chiefly of the first two, very many 
varieties are recognized by cultivators, and new kinds are 
constantly being introduced. Barley is the most hardy of 
all cereal grains, its limit of cultivation extending further 
north than any other ; and, at the same time, it can be 
profitably cultivated in sub -tropical countries. The 
opinion of Pliny, that it is tho most ancient aliment of 
mankind, appears to be well founded, for no less than 
three varieties have been found in the lake dwellings 
of Switzerland, in deposits belonging to the Stone Period. 
According to Professor Heer these varieties are the 
common two -rowed (//. distickum), the large six -rowed 
{II, hextastichum dens urn), and the small six-rowed (/7. hexta- 
stichum sanctum). The last variety is both the most ancient 
and the most commonly found, and is the sacred barley of 
antiquity, ears of which are frequently represented plaited 
in the hair of the goddess Ceres, besides being figured on 
ancient coins. The cultivation of barley in ancient Egypt 
is indicated in Exod. ix. 31. Till within recent times barley 
formed an important source of food in northern countries, 
and barley cakes are still to some extent eaten. Owing, 
however, to its poverty in that form of nitrogenous 
compound called gluten, so abundant in wheat, barley-flour 
cannot be baked into vesiculated bread ; still it is a highly 
nutritious substance, the salts it contains having a high 
proportion of phosphoric acid, and on it tho Greeks trained 
their athletes. The following is the composition of barley- 
meal according to Von Bibra, omitting the salts : — 

Water 15 percent. 

Nitrogenous compounds 12‘981 ,, 

Gum 6-744 „ 

Sugar 3*200 ,, 

Starch .OO-OSO „ 

Fat 2*170 „ 

Barley is now chiefly cultivated for malting, to prepare 
spirits and beer (see Brewing), but it is also largely 
employed in domestic cookery. For the latter purpose the 
hard, somewhat flinty grains are preferable, and they are 
prepared by grinding off the outer cuticle which forms 
“j)ot barley.** When the attrition is carried farther, so 
that the grain is reduced to small round pellets, it is termed 
“ pearl barley.” Patent barley is either pot or pearl barley 
reduced to flour. Under the name decoctum hordei, a pre- 
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pamtion (>t barley is included in the British Pharmacopoeia, 
which is of value as a demulcent and emollient drink in 
febrile and inflammatory disorders. For the cultivation of 
barley, see Agriculture, vol. i. p. 358. 

The following table shows the quantities and values of 
barley imported into the United Kingdom in 1873 


From Russia 

„ Sweden 

,, Denmark 

,, Germany 

,, France 

„ Turkey 

,, Wallachia and Moldavia. 

n Egypt 

„ Tripoli and Tunis 

„ Alperia 

,, Other countries 

Total 


Cwts, 

£ 

1,119.094 

408.344 

182,004 

86,366 

850,011 

426,866 

1,138,737 

672,640 

1,970,968 

966,740 

2,905,640 

1,137,147 

836,606 

322,064 

16,610 

6,105 

28,664 

11,330 

110,384 

42,646 

82,669 

34,434 

9,241,063 

4, 013, .672 


BARLOW, Joel, an American poet and politician, born 
in 1755 at Reading in Connecticut, In 1774, some years 
after his father’s death, he was entered at Yale College, New 
Haven, where he soon began to manifest considerable taste 
for poetry and power of composition. A few small pieces 
published by him were received with some degree of public 
favour. During his vacations he had taken part with 
the colonists in several engagements against the British, 
and immediately after completing his course, he qualified 
himself for the church, and was appointed chaplain to a 
regiment. This post he held till the conclusion of peace 
between Britain and America, when he settled in the village 
of Hartford, and began to practise as a lawyer. He also 
conducted a newspaper, and about the same time published 
his best i)oem, the Vision of Columbus^ a vigorous and 
spirited piece of writing. About the year 1788 he gave uj) 
his newspaper and his legal practice, and came to Europe 
as the agent for a land company. Having discovered tliat 
this company was merely a swindling concern, he severed 
his connection with it, but did not return to America. In 
London he became acquainted with some of the most ad- 
vanced liberal thinkers, and published several political 
tracts of a decidedly revolutionary character. In 1793, after 
having been some time in France, he accompanied the 
Commission of the National Convention, which was sent to 
organize the newly-acquired territory in Savoy. During 
his residence in I’aris he engaged in commercial tran.sac- 
tions, by which he acejuired considerable fortune and 
importance. In 1795 he was appointed American consul 
at Algiers, and efficiently discharged the duties of that 
office. In 1805 he returned to America and began to 
interest himself in the politics of his own country. A 
pamphlet of his, sketching a plan of national education, 
was received with great favour. In 1808 ho published an 
enlarged edition of his great poem, under the title Coinm- 
hiad. It was magnificently illustrated, but did not achieve 
the popularity of its predecessor. In 1811 ho was ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary to France, with the object 
mainly of negotiating a commercial treaty and of obtaining 
compensation for some American property that had been 
unjustly confiscated. To accomplish this ho required a 
personal interview with Napoleon, and set out to meet the 
emperor, who was at Wilna. On his way he was attacked 
with inflammation of the lungs, and died at a Polish village 
near Cracow, on the 22d December 1812. 

BARLOW, Peter, an able writer on pure and applied 
mathematics, was born at Norwich in 1776, and died in 
1862. He received a very ordinary education, but improved 
himself by his own exertions. In 1806 he was appointed 
mathematical master in the Woolwich Academy, and filled 
that post for forty one years. In 1823 he was made a 
FeLow of the Royal Society, and two years later received 


the Copley medal. He received many distinctions from 
British and foreign scientific societies. Mr Barlow’s prin- 
cipal works are — Elementary Investigation of the Theory of 
Numbers^ 1811; Nexo Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dictionary^ 1814; Essay on Magnetic Attractions^ 1820. 
The investigations on magnetism led to the important 
practical discovery of a means of rectifying or compensating 
compass errors in ships. Besides compiling numerous useful 
tables, Mr Barlow contributed largely to the Encyclopaedia, 
Metropolitana, The most imj)ortant of his articles are — 
“Theory of Numbers,” “Mechanics,” “Hydrodynamics,” 
“ Pneumatics,” “ Optics,” “ Astronomy,” “ Magnetism,” 
and “ Electro-Magnetism,” along with the huge volume on 
“ Manufactures.” 

BARMECIDES, or descendants of Barmak, were a 
noble Persian family, who attained great power under the 
Abbaside caliphs. Barmak, the first of them, was a Ghebre, 
or Persian fire-worshipper, and is supposed to have been a 
native of the district of Khorassan. Ho was introduced to 
the caliph Abd-ul-Malik, and acquired great power under 
him. His family prospered, and his grandson, Yahya, was 
vizier to the caliph El-Mahdy, and tutor of the famous 
prince Haroun-al-Raschid, celebrated in the Thousand and 
One Nights, Yahya’s sons occupied high offices, one of 
them, Ja’afar (the Giafar of the Arabian Night s\ being 
vizier and constant companion of Haroun. The caliph, 
however, conceived suspicions against the Barmecides, and 
in 802 beheaded Ja’afar with great cruelty, condemned the 
whole family to prison, and confiscated their property. 
Oriental historians give a romantic and not improbable 
reason for the caliph’s conduct towards his vizier. Ja’afar 
had been married to Haroun’s favourite sister, Abbasah, 
on condition that lie should never see his wife save in 
presence of the caliph. He neglected this injunction, and 
Abbasah bore a son, who was brought up secretly. The 
caliph became aware of this, and in his wrath punished 
Ja’afar and all his family. The use of tlie expression 
Parmecided Feast^ to denote an imaginary banquet, is 
drawn from one of the tales in the Arabian Nights^ where 
an entertainment of merely imaginary viands is served uj) 
to a hungry man by one of tlie Barmecides. 

BARMEN, a town of Rhenish Prussia, in the govern- 
ment of Dusseldorf and circle of Elberfeld, on the Bergisch- 
Markisch railway. It is formed by the combination of a 
large number of separate villages, which stretch along the 
northern valley of the Wupi)er for a distance of six miles 
in almost perfect continuity with Elberfeld. The first of 
these to obtain a separate civic organization was Gcmarke, 
wdiich may thus bo regarded as the nucleus of the whole. 
The rapid development of manufacturing activity, to which 
the town owes its origin, only dates from the beginning of 
the 18th century. It is the chief seat of ribbon-weaving 
in Germany, and manufactures thread, lace, buttons, 
braids, cotton, cloth, silk stuffs, steel wares, and plated 
goods. There are also numerous bleachfields, ])rintfields, 
dyeworks, — famous for their Turkey -red, — soap-works, 
chemical- works, and potteries. A chamber of commerce 
aiwl a commercial tribunal hold their sessions in the town, 
wfiich also possesses an exchange, a music hall, a deaf and 
dumb asylum, numerous schools, and a variety of churches. 
The most of the inhabitants are Protestants of various 
sects. The Rhenish -Westphalian Missionary Society 
maintains a theological seminary in the town and possesses 
an ethnographical museum. Population, 74,449. 

BARNABAS (mjnjna) was the surname given by 
the apostles to Joses, “a Levite, of the country of Cyprus,” 
who, though like Paul not of the twelve, was with him 
recognized among the number of the apostles. The name 
(nibs TrapaKXrja-em), translated “ son of consolation ” in the 
authorized version (Acts iv. 36) would be better rendered 
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son of exhortation ” or “ of prophecy,” Barnabas is first 
mentioned in the Acts (iv. 36, 37) as having sold his land 
and laid the money at the apostles* feet. lie next appears 
as introducing Paul after his conversion to the other apostles 
(Acts ix. 27), from which a previous accpiaintance has been 
inferred, Subsequent notices record a ytiar’s residence 
along with Saul at Antioch, where tlioy “taught much 
])eoi)le ” (xi. 22-26), a visit to Jcrusaleiri with contribu- 
tions for the poorer brethren there (xi. 27-30), the ordina- 
tion of Saul and Barnabas for the work to which they 
were called by the Holy (Biost (xiii. 2, 3), and a missionary 
journey of the two a[)ostlcs to C’y])rus and various cities of 
Asia Minor (xiii. xi\.) When the dissension arose as ta 
the necessity of circiiin<*ision, Paul and Barnabas were sent 
to Jerusalem by tlie church at Antioch to consult the 
“apostles and elders” on the que.stion (xv. 1-1). Soon 
after their return to Antioch they resolved to undertake a 
second missionary journey ; but a difference arose between 
them in reganl to the determination of Barnabas to take 
his sister’s son, Jolin Mark, along with him. “The con- 
tention was so shar]) between them** (xv. 39) that they 
He])arated, Barriabas and Mark going to (Jyprn.s, while Paul 
and Silas went to Syria and (jilieia. No further account 
of the career of Barnabas is given in the New Te.stament, 
with the exception of one or two incidental allusions in St 
Paul’s epistles (1 (^or. ix. 6; (lal. ii. 1, 9, 13). Later 
writings and additions have attempted to supply what is 
wanting in the Scri[)tural narrative, but they contain no 
facts that can be accepted as historically certain. Accord- 
ing to Clement of Alexandria, Barnabas was one of the 
seventy <lisci[>les. Various accounts of still later date 
allege that he studied under (Gamaliel along with Saul, that 
ho suffered martyrdom at Cypru.s, and that his body was 
discovered in the reign of the Eini)eror Zeno. Ho is also 
said to have been the founder and first l)isliop of the church 
at Milan, The festival of St Barnabas is held on the 11th 
of June. 

BARNABAS, Ki’Istlk of, and Gospkl of. See Aposto- 
lic Fathers and Gospels. 

BARNARD CASTLE, a market and manufacturing 
town and parish in tlie county of Durliam, on the banks of 
the Tees, 246 miles from London. It consists of one main 
Rtr(*et, about a mile long, with a number of smaller ones 
branching off on each side. The principal building in the 
high strt'ct is the town-hall, an octagonal structure dating 
from 1747. St Mary’s church, built in the 12th century, 
and restored in 1871, contains some curious inonuiuenta; 
but the building of chief interest is the castle, from which 
the town dc'rives its name, and which i.s the priucijial scene 
of Scott’s liohby. This was founded in 1132 by Barnard 
Baliol, an ancestor of the competitor with Bruce for the 
Scottish crown, and was reduced to a ruinous condition by 
the siege of 1 569, when it was defended for Queen Eliza- 
beth by Sir George Bowes of Streatlam. The remains still 
extend over a space of more than six acres. A remarkable 
building, known as tin* Bowes* Mansion and Museum, was 
in 1874 bcupieathed to the town by a descendant of the 
gallant knight. It contains a valuable collection of works 
of art, and is one of the finest edifices of the kind in the 
kingdom. The j^rincipal manufactures of Barnard Castle 
are carpets, woollen cloth, and shoe-thread. The corn- 
market is one of the largest in the north of England. A 
line joining the North-Eastern and tlie London and North- 
Western Railways passes immediati‘ly to the north of the 
town. In the neighbourhood are Rokeby, Egglestone 
Abbey, Raby Castle, and Lartington Hall. (See Sir 
Walter Scott’s Bokeht/^ and Atkinson’s Handbook of Barnard 
Castle, 1874.) 

BAllNAITL, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the government 
of Tomsk, and capital of a circle to which it gives its name. 
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It is situated in a wide plain which is bounded by off- 
shoots of the Altai Mountains, and is built on both sides 
of the Barnaulka River at its confluence with the Ob, in lat. 
53“ 20' N., and long. 83° 26' E. It is the capital of an 
extensive mining district, and the seat of a board of 
administration. Besides its numerous smelting- furnaces, it 
possesses glassworks, a bell-fouiidry, and a mint; and it 
has also a library, an observatory, established in 1841, 
a mining school, a musoum with a rich collection of mineral 
and zoological specimens, and a theatre, in addition to the 
governor’s residence, the barracks, and other buildings 
belonging to its civic organization. Barnaul was founded 
in 1730 by Akyuthies Demidoff (to whose memory a 
inonumoiit has been erected), was raised to the rank of a 
town in 1771, and became capital of the circle in 1822. 
Population, 12,927. 

BARNAVE, Antoine Pikkhe Joseph Marie, one of 
the greatest orators and noblest actors and victims of the 
first French Revolution, was born at Grenoble in Dauphiny, 
October 22, 1761. He was of a Protestant family. His 
father was an advocate to the parliament of Grenoble, and 
his mother was a woman of high birth; superior ability, 
and noble character. Ho was at once thoughtful and 
passionate, studious and social, handsome in person and 
graceful in manners. He was brought up to the law, and 
at the age of twenty-two made himself favourably known 
by a discourse pronounced before the local ])arliament on 
the division of political powers. Dauphiny was one of the 
first of the provinces to feel the excitement of the eomiiig 
revolution ; and Barnave was foremost to give voice to the 
general feeling, in a pamphlet entitled Esprit des edits 
enregistres mil itairement le 20 Mai 1788. He was imme- 
diately elected deputy, wdtli his father, to the States of 
Dauphiny, and took a ])rominent ])art in their debates. A 
I few months later he wm transferred to a grander field 
of action. The States-genoral were convoked at Versailles 
for May 5, 1789, and Barnave was chosen deputy of the 
Tiers Etat for his native province. He soon made an 
impression on the Assembly, and became the friend of 
most of the leaders of the popular party. He took part in 
tlie conferences on the claims of the three orders, drew nj) 
the first address to the king, and supported the proposal 
of Biey^s that the Assembly should declare itself National. 
Though a passionate lover of liberty, he knew that excess 
is the ruin of liberty, and maintained the necessity for 
the individual and for the community of both freedom and 
restraint. He hoped to secure the freedom of France and 
her monarchy at the same time. But he was almost 
unawares borne away by the mighty currents of the time, 
and he took ])art in the attacks on the monarchy, on the 
^'J^rgy, on church property, and on the provincial parlia- 
ments. With the one exception of the mighty Mirabeau, 
Barnave was the most powerful orator of the Assembly. 
On several occasions he stood in opposition to Mirabeau. 
After the fall of the Bastille he wished to save the throne. 
He advocated the suspensive veto, the system of two 
chambers, and the establishment of trial by jury in civil 
causes. His conflict with Mirabeau on the question of as- 
signing to the king the right to make peace or war was 
one of the most striking scenes in the Assembly, About 
this time, after a vehement debate, he fought a duel with 
(IJazales, in which the latter was slightly wounded. About 
the close of October 1790 Barnave was called to the presi- 
deucy of the Assembly. On the death of Mirabeau a few 
months later, Barnave })aid a high tribute to his worth and 
public services, designating him the Shakespeare of oratory. 
On the arrest of the king and the royal family at Varennes, 
while attempting to escape from France, Barnave was one of 
the three appointed to conduct them back to Paris. On the 
journey he was deeply affected by the mournful fate of these 
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royal persons, and resolved to do what he could to alleviate 
their sufferings. In one of his most powerful speeches he 
maintained the inviolability of the king’s person. His 
public career came to an end with the close of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and he returned to Grenoble at tho 
beginning of 1792.^ His sympathy and relations with the 
royal family, and his desire to check the downward progress 
of tho Kevolution, brought on him tho suspicion and perse- 
cution of tho more violent party. At tho end of August 

1792 ho was arrested and imprisoned, and in November 

1793 was transferred to Paris. The nobility of his 
character was proof against the assaults of suffering. 
“Better to suffer and to die,” ho said, “than lose one 
shade of my moral and political character.” On November 
28 he appeared before tho Bcvolutionary Tribunal, in 
company with Du]>ort-I)utertre, and two days later they 
both i)eriahed by the guillotine. 

BARNES, Albkrt, a theologian of America, specially 
distinguished as a Biblical ex]>ositor, was born at Rome in 
the state of New York, Ist Deccunber 1798, and died at 
Philadelphia 24th December 1870. In 1820 he graduated 
at Hamilton College, and in the same year commenced his 
studies for tho ministry at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Soon after taking licence ho was called to the Presbyterian 
church in Morristown, New Jersey, from which he was 
transferred to the pastoral charge of the first Presbyterian 
(‘hurch of Philadelphia in 1830. In 1867 he ^^as com- 
pelled to resign owing to failing health. Barnes held 
a prominent place in the New School branch of the 
Presbyterians, to which he had adhered on the division of 
the denomination. He was an eloquent preacher, but his 
wide-spread reputation rests chiefly on his expository 
w^orks, which have probably had a larger circulation both 
in Europe and America than any others of tlieir class. Of 
the well-known Notes on the New Testmnent it is said that 
more than a million volumes had been issued at the time 
of their author’s death. The Notes on Job, the Psalms, 
Isaiah, and Daniel, found scarcely less acceptance. Dis- 
playing little original critical power, their chief merit lies 
ill tho fact that they bring the results of the criticism of 
others within the reach of general readers. Barnes was 
the author of several other works of a practical and devo- 
tional kind. 

BARNES, Joshua, an English scholar, born in 1654. 
In 1695 he was chosen queen’s professor of Greek, a 
language which he wrote and spoke with the utmost 
facility. One of his first publications was a whimsical 
tract, entitled Gerania^ or a New Dheovery of the Little Sort 
of People called Pygmies, Among his other works are a 
Life of Edward II 1.^ in which he introduces his hero 
making long and elaborate speeches ; Sacred Poems ; the 
TAfe of Olivet' (Jramawll the Tyrant ; some dramatic pieces ; 
a poetical paraphrase on the history of Esther, in Greek 
verse, with a Latin translation, <te. lie also published 
editions of Euripides, Anacreon^ and Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey, with notes and a Latin translation. He died in 
17i2. 

BARNET, or CuirriNo Barnet, a market-town in the 
county of Hertford, 1 1 miles from London, on the great 
northern road. Near it, in 1471, was fought the decisive 
battle between the houses of York and Lancaster, in which 
the great earl of Warwick fell. The 2 )arish church dates 
from tho 15th century, and tho free school was founded by 
Elizabeth in 1573. The market, held on Monday, is large ; 
and there are great cattle fairs. In the neighbourhood is 
the village of East Barnet, v^ith a very ancient church. 
Population of parish in 1871, 3375. 

BARNEVELDT, Jan van Olden, Grand Pensionary 
of Holland, who played a great part and rendered the most 
signal services to his country in the long conflict with 
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Philip II. of Spain, was born in 1547. He was a native 
of Amersfoort in th^ province of Utrecht, and could boast 
of a long line of noble ancestors. Endowed with superior 
abilities, he was educated for the }>rofession of the law, and 
commenced practice as an advocate at the Hague in 1569. 
He sympathized deeply with his countrymen in their 
resolution to throw off the hated yoke ot Spain, and served 
as a volunteer at the sieges ot Haarlem and Leyden. In 
1575 he married; and in the iollowing year he was 
appointed to tho honourable of counsellor and chief- 
pensionary of Jiotterdam. In 1585, when, in consequence 
of the assassination of the sagacious and re.soluto leader of 
the Dutch, and the general success of the Spaniards under 
the Prince of Parma, the cause of tho }»at riots seemed 
almost hopeless, Barneveldt was chosen head of an embassy 
to Queen Elizabeth, to ask for her assistance and to offer 
her the sovereignty ot tho United I’rovinces. 'I’ho queen 
agreed to give aid both in money and in men, but refused 
to acce 2 )t the sovereignty. An exj)edition was sent under 
the command of Dudley, earl of Leicester, on whom the 
Dutch conferred supreme and absolute authority. Barno- 
veldt was then raised to the high oflico of advocate-gene- 
ral of Holland and West Friesland. Dissatisfied and 
indignant at Leicester’s inconqjetcnce, arrogance, and 
mismanagement, he endeavoured to limit his powers. For 
this jnirpose he succeeded in ]u‘rsuading the Slates to 
appoint ^Maurice of Nassau, the young son of tho late Prince 
of Orange, stadtholder and captain-general of Holland and 
Zealand, thus contributing to jiJace in the highest 2)osition 
the man who was afterwar(i.s to become his great antagonist. 
Leicester was recalled at the close of 1 586. In the course 
of a few years Barneveldt, by his i)rudeuce and energy in 
administration, succeeded in restoring order and materially 
improving the financial affairs of the States. He proposed 
to resign in 1592, but at the urgent entreaty of the States 
retained his 2 >o'it. In 1598 he was sent on an embassy to 
Henry ! V. of France, the object of which vv^as to strengthen 
and maintain tho friendship of Franco and the United 
Provinces. In 1603, on the accession of James 1. to the 
throne, Barneveldt was again sent to Phigland as head of an 
embassy, and in conjunction with the French ambassador, 
M. do Rosny, afterwards duke of Sully, negotiated an 
arrangement for further assistance against the Spaniard.s. 
In 1607, having first insisted on and obtained a recognition 
of the independence of the Provinces, he began negotiations 
with Spain with a view to establish a truce. He had to 
contend against the oiq>ositioii of the stadtholder and the 
army, and to suffer from unmerited pojmlar suspicions of 
taking bribes from the Spanish court. But he trium 2 >hed 
over all difficulties, and on Ai)ril 9, 1609, the famous 
twelve years’ truce was concluded. From this time Maurice 
was his sworn foe. The two men w’ere leaders of two great 
political parties, and the struggle between them was 
embittered by tho admixture of theological and ecclesiastical 
controversy. In the strife then going on between the 
Gomarites (the Calvinistic party) and the Ariniinans, 
Maurice sided with the former, while Barneveldt siqqiorted 
the latter. Maurice was aiming at the sovereign power ; 
Barneveldt resolutely maintained the freedom of the 
republic. The clerical party, who looked up to Prince 
Maurice as their chief, were bent on getting the Ualvinistic 
system established as the state religion, and on refusing 
to tolerate any other system ; Barnev eldt and the Arminiaus 
contended that each pi evince should be free to adopt the 
form which it preferred. Barneveldt was the consistent 
chamiHon of the sui)rcmacy of the civil authority, and 
“ the 2 >rimo minister of Protestantism ” (Motley). The con- 
vocation of a National Synod was proposed by the party of 
tho stadtholder and resisted by Barneveldt. When dis- 
turbances broke out against the Arminiaus, Maurice refused 
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to suppress them, and disarmed the militia organized for 
the purpose by Barneveldt. The former now assumed the 
chief power. An interview took place on August 17, 1618, 
between the advocate and the stadtholdcr ; each adhered 
resolutely to his own views, and the meeting remained 
fruitless. Barneveldt, with his friends (trotius and Hoo- 
gerbeets, was arrested and imprisoned on the 29th. In 
November following, in jnirsuance of the command of 
Prince Maurice, the famous Synod of I )ort assembled. A 
few days later the trial of the prisoners began before a 
special commission. The proceedings were illegal ; the 
accusations against Barneveldt were fully disproved, but 
he was unjustly found guilty and sentenced to death.* 
This sentence was unscrujiulously confirmed by the clerical 
synod. It was a foiegone conclusion, and Barneveldt had 
seen clearly that th(‘rc was no hope for him. On the 14th 
of May 1619, just five days after the closing of the synod, 
the venerable statesman and patriot, then in his seventy- 
first year, was beheaded at the Hague. He met his fate 
without a word of regret, without a sign of fear. His calm 
courage and his tenderness of heart are attested by a letter, 
still extant, written to his wife a few hours before his 
execution. Besides his wife, Maria van Utrecht, Barne- 
veldt left two sons and two daughters. Four years after 
their father’s death the sons took part in a plot against 
Prince Maurice ; one of them made his escape and 
entered the service of Spain, the other was arrested and 
beheaded. 

An elaborate history of Tlu Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 
With a Vxfvo of the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty 
Years' lYar^ by J. L. Motley, author of the Jitse of the Dutch lie- 
puhliCf appeared in 1874. 

BARNSLEY, or Black Barnsley, mentioned in 
Domesday Book as Bernesleye, a town and municipal 
borough in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 171 miles from 
London and about 1 1 north of Sheffield. It is situated on 
rising ground to the west of the Hi^er Dearne, in a district 
of considerable natural beauty. The manufacture of iron 
and steel, and the weaving of linen and other cloth, are the 
two princij)al industries j but there are also bleachfields, 
printlields, dyeworks, sawmills, cornmills, and malt-houses ; 
and the manufacture of glass, needles, and wire is still 
carried on. The last-mentioned industry dates from the 
reign of James I., and was for a long time the staple of the 
place There are large coal-fields in the neighbourhood, 
which, indeed, extend under the town ; and these afibrd 
employment to considerable numbers. The coal is largely 
exported to London and Hull, for domestic and other 
purposes, the coke formed from it also being in great 
demand. Besides the means of communication afforded by 
several railway lines, Barnsley has the advantage of two 
canals, the one known as the Barnsley -and -Wakefield 
and the other as the Dearne-and-Dove. Among the more 
important of its public buildings are the church of St Mary's, 
St George’s (built in 182 J), St John’s (1858), the county 
court (1861), and the bank (1861). There are a number of 
educational and benevolent institutions of some importance; 
the free grammar school dates from 1665, a subscription 
library was started in 1 808, and a philosophical society was 
founded in 1828. Jn 1862 a handsome park of about 20 
acres was presented to the town by the widow of Joseph 
Locke, M.R About a mile from the town are the ruins 
of Monk Bretton, a Cluniac priory. Population in 
1871, 23,021. 

BARNSTABLE, a seaport town, and capital of the 
county of the same name, in the state of Massachusetts, 
North America. It is situated on the south side of a bay 
of the same name, which opens into Cape Cod Bay, and is 
65 miles B.E. of Boston. The population, which is largely 
sea-faring, amounted in 1870 to 4793. 
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BARNSTAPLE, a market and borough town of England, 
county of Devon, 40 miles N.W. of Exeter. It is situated 
on tihe River Taw, 6 miles from its mouth, but has always 
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been considered a seaport. The stream, which is only 
navigable for small craft, is here crossed by an ancient stone 
bridge of 16 arches, and by a railway bridge on the Ilfra- 
combe line. The town is handsome and well built; it 
was incorporated in the reign of Henry I., and has returned 
two members to parliament since the time of Edward 
I. The woollen trade, for which it w^as once famous, 
has now entirely declined ; but it manufactures lace, sail- 
cloth, and fishing-nets, and has extensive potteries, tan- 
neries, sawmills, and foundries, while shipbuilding is 
also successfully carried on. The public buildings and 
institutions include a large church, a guildhall (1826), a 
music hall, a free grammar school, a literary institute, 
national and charity schools, an infirmary (1832), and a 
dispensary, and the finest market-place in the West of 
England. The poet Gay was born in the vicinity, and 
received his education at the grammar school here, which at 
an earlier period had numbered Bishop Jewel among its 
alumni. Population in 1871, 11,659. Barnstaple is a 
town of considerable antiquity, and was erected, it is said, 
by Athelstan into a borough. At the time of the Norman 
Conquest it numbered between forty and fifty burgesses. 
Joel of Totness, to whom it was transferred, built a castle 
and founded a priory of Cluniac monks. In 1588 the 
town was able to furnish three vessels against the Spanish 
Armada. 

BAROCCHIO, or Barozzi, Giacomo da Vignola, 
architect, born at Vignola in the Modenese territory, in 
1507. lie succeeded Michel Angelo as the architect of 
St Peter’s, and executed various portions of that fabric, 
besides a variety of works in Rome and other parts of 
Italy. The designs for the Escorial were also supplied by 
him. He is the author of an excellent work on the Five 
Orders of Architecture. His character as a man was worthy 
of his genius; for to his extensive acquirements and 
exquisite taste were superadded an amenity of manners and 
disposition and a noble generosity, that won the affection 
and admiration of all who knew him. He died in 1573, 
at the age of sixty-six. 

BAROCCI, or Baroccio, Federigo, painter, was born in 
1528 at Urbino, where the genius of Raphael inspired 
him. In his early youth ho travelled to Rome, where he 
painted in fresco, and was warmly commended by Michel 
Angelo. Ho then returned to Urbino, where, with the 
exception of some short visits to Rome, he continued to 
reside till his death in 1612. He acquired great fame by 
his paintings of religious subjects, in the style of which he 
to some extent imitated Correggio. His own followers 
wore very numerous, but according to Lanzi, carried their 
master’s peculiarities to excess. Barocci also etched from 
his own designs a few prints, which are highly finished, 
and executed with great softness and delicacy. (See Lanzi, 
Hist, of Painting^ i. 440.) 

BARODA, a city of British India, the capital of the 
native state known as the Gaikwdr’s dominions, is situated 
near the River Biswamintri, in 22“ 16' N. lat., and 73* 14' 
E. long. The Government of Bombay exercises a political 
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superintendence over the Gfaikwdr, and a British political 
agent resides at BarodA. The town is fortified, but has no 
great strength. Thornton states the population at 1 40,000. 
BarodA contains the chief court of the state, the QaikwAr 
himself presiding in appeals from the decisions of the other 
courts in his territory. The town contains only one higher 
class school, the High School, — attended in 1872 by 658 
pupils, of whom 155 were learning English, 221 MarliAtlif, 
and 282 GujrAthi. There are also two vernacular schools 
in the town. The late GaikwAr, MalhAr llAo, was 
installed in 1871. The princes of BarodA date their im- 
portance from the MarhattA confederacy, which in the last 
century spread devastation and terror over India. Shortly 
ifter 1721 the ruling chief, one PelAjf, carved a fertile slice 
of territory out of GujArAt. Another enjoyed the title 
of “Leader of the Royal Troops” under the PeshwA. 
During the last thirty-two years of the century the house 
fell a prey to one of those bitter and unappeasable family 
feuds which are the ruin of great Indian families. In 
1800 the inhericance descended to a prince feeble in body 
and almost idiotic in mind. British troops were sent in 
defence of the hereditary ruler against all claimants; a 
treaty was signed in 1802, by which his iii(lcf)endence of 
the PeshwA, and his dependence on our own Government, 
were secured. Three years later these and various other 
engagements were consolidated into a systematic plan for 
the administration of the BarodA territory, under a jirince 
with a revenue of three-quarters of a million sterling, per- 
fectly independent in all internal matters, but practically 
kept on his throne by subsidiary British troops. Since 
then the history of the QaikwArs has been very nmcli the 
same as that of most territorial houses in India : an occa- 
sional able minister, more rarely an able prince ; but, on 
the other hand, a long dreary list of incompetent heads, 
venal advisers, and taskmasters oppressive to the people. 
Of late years they have been more than usually unfortunate. 
Family feuds raged fiercer than ever, and the late GaikwAr 
was long imprisoned by his brother, the former ruler, 
on a charge of attempted fratricide. The miserable scan- 
dals of the BarodA RAj need not be revived here. Huffice 
it to say, that MalhAr RAo found himself suddenly brought 
from prison and placed upon the throne, and that his 
conduct as ruler was what might have been expected 
in such a case. Frequent complaints of his mismanage- 
ment and oppression were brought before the British 
Government, and in 1875 a commission of English officers 
was appointed to inquire into the affairs of the state, 
and its management by the GaikwAr. Since then mis- 
rule has advanced with a rapid foot. After one or two 
feints at reforming his government, the GaikwAr returned 
to his old courses. An attempt in 1874 to poison the 
British Resident at his court brought affairs to a crisis, 
and early in 1875 the GaikwAr was tried by a mixed com- 
mission of eminent British officers and natives of rank. A 
unanimous verdict was not obtained touching the particular 
attempt at poisoning; but Lord Northbrook, as Viceroy of 
India, found it necessary to depose the GaikwAr, and to 
appoint another member of the BarodA family to rule in 
his stead. 

BAROMETER, the instrument by which the weight 
or pressure of the atmosphere is estimated. The barometer 
was invented by Torricelli, a j)upil of Galileo, in 1643. It 
had shortly before been found, in attcmi>ting to raise water 
from a very deep well near Florence, that, in spite of all 
the pains taken in fitting the piston and valves, the water 
could by no effort be made to rise higher in the pump 
than about 32 feet. This remarkable phenomenon Tor- 
ricelli accounted for by attributing pressure to the air. 
He reasoned that water will rise in a vacuum only to a 
certain height, so that the downward pressure or weight of 
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the column of water will just balance the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; and he further argued that if a fluid heavier 
than water be used it will not rise so high in the tube as 
the water. To prove this, ho selected a glass tube about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter and 4 feet long, and her- 
metically sealed one of its ends; he then filled it with 
mercury and, applying his finger to the open end, inverted 
it in a basin containing mercury. The mercury instantly 
sank to nearly 30 inches above tho surface of the mercury 
in tho basin, leaving in tho to]i of the tube an apparent 
vacuum, which is, indeed, one of the most ])erfcct that can 
yot be produced, and is called after this great experimenter, 
tho Torricdtian vacuum. He next converted the mercurial 
column into a form suited for observation by bending tho 
lower end of tho tube, thus constructing what has since been 
called the siphon barometer. Tho fundamental princijde 
of tho barometer cannot bo better illustrated tlian by his 
experiment (see fig. 2). In truth, a scale is all that is re- 
quired to render this simple apparatus a perfect barometer. 

The heights of tl\o columns of two fluids in equilibrium 
are inversely as their specific gravities ; and as mercury is 
10,784 times heavier than air, the height of the atmosphere 
would be 10,784 times 30 inches, or nearly five miles, if it 
were composed of layers equally dense throughout. But 
siueo air becomes less dense as wo ascend, owing to its 
great elasticity and the diminished pressure, the real height 
of the atmosphere is very much great er. From observations 
of luminous meteors, it has been inferred that tho height 
is at least 120 miles, and that, in an extremely attenuated 
form, it may oven considerably exceed 200 miles. 

Various fluids might be used in constructing barometers. Fluid* 
If water were used, the barometric column would be about 35 
feet long. The advantages, however, which water barometers 
might be sup]>osed to possess in showing changes of atmo- 
spheric pressure on a large scale, are more than counter- 
balanced by a serious objection. The space in the tube 
above tho column of water is far from being a vacuum, 
being filled with aqueous vapour, which presses on the 
column with a force varying with the temperature. At a 
temperature of 32“ Falir. the column would bo depressed 
half an inch, and at 75“ a foot. Since in mercurial baro- 
meters the space at the top of tho column is one of tho 
most perfect vacuums that can be produced, the best fluid 
for tho construction of barometers is mercury. It is there- 
fore the only fluid used where scientific accuracy is aimed 
at. Pure mercury mu.st be used in filling the tubes of 
barometers ; because if it be impure, the density will not 
be that of mercury, and, consequently, the length of the 
columns will not be tho same as that of a column composed 
of pure mercury alone. Even should the density happen 
to be the same as that of pure mercury the impurities 
would soon appear, impeding the action of the fluid as it 
rises and falls, and thus rendering tho instrument unfit for 
accurate observation. In filling barometer tubes, air and 
moisture got mixed with the mercury, and must be expelled 
by boiling the mercury in the tube. It being essential 
that the mercury be quite freed from air and moisture, no 
barometer should be used till it has been well ascertained 
that this has been done. Some time after the instrument 
has been hung in an observing position, let it be inclined 
gently and with care, so that the mercury may strike 
against the top of the glass tube ; if there is no air within, 
a sharp metallic click will be heard, but if tho sound is 
dull, the air and moisture have not been entirely expelled. 

If the mercury should appear at any time to adhere some- 
what to the tube and the convex surface assume a more 
flattened form, it may be concluded that air or moisture 
is present. If on examining the mercury with a lens 
minute bubbles are visible, air is present. In all these 
cases the instrument must be rectified. 
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The best barometers are usually fitted with an air4rap^ 
originally proposed by (lay-Lussac for the purpose of 
arresting the ascent to the Torricellian vacuum of any air 
that may have found its way into the column by the 
cistern. The air-trap is fitted into the tube somewhere 
between the scale and the cistern, barometers furnished 
with an air-trap can he conveyed from place to place with 
more safety, and they remain longer in good working order. 

'rhere arc two classes of barometers— Barometers 
and C Intern Baro/neters, The Siphon Barometer (fig. 1) 
consists of a tube bent in the form of a siphon, and is of 
the same diameter throughout. A graduated scale passes 
along the wliole length of the tube, and the height of the 
barometer is asc(irtaiiu‘d b}’ taking the difference of the 
readings of the ii[>j)er and lower limbs respectively. This 
instrument may also be ri’jid by 
bringing the zero point of the 
graduated scale to the level of 
the surface of the lower limb l)y 
means of a screw, and reading 
off the height at once from the 
surface of the upper limb. This 
barometer r(‘(juir(‘S no (‘orrection 
for errors of ca])illarity or ca]»a- 
city. Since, liowever, iinpuritic's 
are contracted by tlie mercury in 
the lower limb, which is usually 
in open contact with the air, tlie 
satisfactory workingof the instru- 
ment comes soon to be seriou.sly 
interfered with. 

I'^ig. 2 bliowB the Cistern Banh 
meter in its essential and its 
.simplest form. This barometer 
is subject to two kinds of error, 
the one arising from capillarity, 
and the other from changes in 
the level of the surface of the 
cistern as the mercury rises and falls in the tube, the latter 
^leing tcclinically called the error of capacity. If a glass tube 
of small boro be plunged into a vessel containing mercury, 
it will be observed that the level of the mercury in the tube 
is not in the line of that of the mercury in the vessel, but 
somewhat below it, and that the surface is convex. The 
cajiillary depression is inversely proportional to the 
iliaineter of the tube. If the diameter of the tube bo OT 
inch, the capillary depression of mercury in boiled tubes, 
or error of capillarity, is 0*070 inch ; if 0*2 inch, the 
error is 0*029 inch; if 0*3 inch, it is 0*014 inch; and if 
0*3 inch, it is only 0*003 inch. Since capillarity depresses 
the height of the column, cistern barometers require an 
addition to be made to the observed height, in order to 
give the true pressure, the amount depending, of course, on 
the diameter of the tube. 

The error of capacity arises in this way. The height of 
the barometer is tlie perpendicular distance between the 
surface of the mercury in the ci.sterri and the upper surface 
of the mercurial column. Now, wJien tlie barometer falls 
from 30 to 29 inches, an inch of mercury must flow out 
of the tube and pass into the cistern, thus raising the 
cistern level ; and, on the other hand, when tlie barometer 
rises, mercury must flow out of the cistern into the tube, 
thus loweriug the level of the mercury in the cistern. Since 
the scales of barometers are usually engraved on their brass 
cases, which are fixed (and, cou.sequcntly, the zero-point 
from wliich the scale is graduated is also fixed), it fol- 
lows that, from the incessant changes in the level of the 
cistern, the readings would be sometimes too high and 
sometimes too low, if no provision were made against this 
source of error. 


Fia. 2.— 

( ’islern 
Barometer. 


A simply way of correcting the error of capacity is — 
to ascertain (1) the neutral point of the instrument, or that 
height at which the zero of the scale is exactly at the 
height of the surface of the cistern, and (2) the rate of 
error as the barometer rises or falls above this point, and 
then apply a correction proportional to this rate. In many 
of the barometers used on the (,-ontiuent the surface area 
of the cistern is 100 times greater than that of the tube, in 
which case the error is small, and can, besides, be easily cal 
culated. This is a good barometer for ordinary observers, 
inasmuch as no error arises in bringing the surface of the 
mercury of the cistern to the zero-point of the scale, which 
one requires to have some skill as a manipulator and good 
light to do correctly. Another way of getting rid of this 
error is effected by the Board of Trade Barometer, con- 
structed originally by Adie of London. In this barometer 
the error of capillarity is allowed for in fixing the zero- 
point of the scale, and the error of capacity is obviated by • 
making the scale-inches not true inches, but just so much 
less as exactly to counterbalance the error of capacity. 

But the instrument in wliich the error of capacity is 
satisfactorily (indeed, entirely) got rid of is /brtm’s Fortin's 
Barometer. Fig. 3 shows how this is " 

effected. The cistern is formed of a glass 
cylinder, through >\hich the level of the 
mercury may be seen. The bottom k 
made like a bag, of flexible leather, 
against which a screw works. At the lof> 
of the interior of the cistern is a small 
piece of ivory, the point of which coin- 
cides with the zero of the scale. By 
means of the screw, which acts on the 
flexible cistern bottom, the level of the 
mercury can be raised or depressed so as 
to bring the ivory point exactly to the sur- 
face of the mercury in the cistern. In 
some barometers the cistern is fixed, and 
the ivory jioint is brought to the level of 
the mercury in the cistern by raising or 
dejiressing the scale. 

What is called the Fitzroy Barometer 
is only a modified form of the sijihon 
barometer, with the lower limb blown 
into a moderately-sized bulb, resembling 
a cistern in some respects, and thus giv- 
ing a larger range to the readings of 
the upper limb. It is only suited for popular, not for 
scientific jiurposes. The common Wheel Barometer, the Wheel 
popular form of the weather glass, is also a modification of ^^^rometer. 
the siphon barometer. A small weight, glass or iron, 
floats on the mercury in the lower limb ; to this weight 
a thread is attached, which is led round a horizontal axis, 
a small weight being susj)ended at its free extremity to 
keep it tight. The float rises and falls with the fluctua- 
tions of the barometer, and a pointer fixed to a horizontal 
axis being turned by this means indicates the height of 
the barometer by figures on a dial. Since the mercury 
only rises or falls in the open end of the siphon to the 
extent of half the oscillation, a cistern is added to the top 
of the upper limb to increase the amount of the oscillation 
in the lower limb. This form of the barometer is only 
suited for very rough purposes, since large and uncertain 
errors arise from the shortening and lengthening of the 
thread with the varying danijmess or dryness of the air, 
and from the friction of the different jiarts of the mechanism 
of the instrument. 

Since in working out the great atmospheric problem 
of the force of the wind in its relation to the barometric 
gradient {i.e., the differences of the pressures at different 
places, reduced to the same level) readings from about the 
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hundredth of an inch (0*010*), or even less, require to bo 
observed and stated with great accuracy, the extreme 
importance of accurate sensitive barometers will be 
apparent, — instruments not only possessing a great range 
of scale, but a scale which will truly indicate the real 
atmospheric pressure at all times. The two barometers 
which best satisfy this requirement are King's Barometer^ 
which has been in use for many years at the Liverpool 
Observatory, and llowson^s Barometer, Fig. 4 shows the 
essential and peculiar parts of Ilowson’s baro- 
meter. A is the barometer tube, which is of 
large diameter, and longer than ordinary in order 
to admit of a greater length of range. B is a 
movable cylindrical cistern, having attached to its 
bottom a long hollow tube or stalk c, hermetically 
sealed, springing to a height of about 28 inches 
above the fixed level of the mercury in the cistern. 

This stalk terminates a little below the upper 
level of the mercury, and its upper end is thus 
exposed to no more downward pressure than 
that of the mercury above it; consequently, 
there is an excess of ui)ward pressure of the air 
which tends to raise the cistern. When the ex- 
cess of upward pressure is exactly balanced by 
the weight of the cistern with its stalk and con- 
tained mercury up to an equilibrium will be 
established, which wull keej) the api>aratus sta- 
tionary or hanging in susi)ension. If now the 
atmospheric pressure acting on the cistern be 
increased, and if the thickness of the glass tube 
A be supposed to be nothing, the cistern would 
continue to ascend to an indefinite extent, since 
there is nothing to stop it. But as the glass is a 
substance of some thickness, mercury is displaced 
by the glass as it is })lunged further into the cis- 
tern ; and as it thus offers a resistance to the Pm. 4.— 
ascent of the cistern, the cistern will come to rest Howson’s 
when the (juantity of mercury displaced is equi- 
valent to the increase of pressure. The extent of range 
which this barometer possesses over the ordinary baro- 
meter is determined by the ratio of the internal area of 
the tube A to that of the annulus of glass which bounds 
it, —the range increasing as the internal area is increased, 
or as the thickness of the glass is diminished. 

The liability of the barometer to be broken in carriage is 
great. This risk is considerably lessened in the Board of 
Trade Barometer^ w’hich has the tube very much reduced 
in diameter for a part of its length, breakage from 
‘‘pumping” being so much lessoned thereby that the 
instrument may be sent as a parcel by rail, if only very 
ordinary care be taken in the carriage. This is essentially 
the principle of the Marine Barometer^ which, however, has 
the tube still more contracted. For rougher modes of 
transit an ingeniously constructed iron barometer has been 
invented by Mr T. Stevenson, C.E. 

The sympiezometer was invented by Adie of Edinburgh. 
It consists of a glass tube, with a small chamber at the 
top and an open cistern below. The upper part of the 
tube is filled with air, and the lower part and cistern with 
glycerine. When atmospheric pressure is increased, the 
air is compressed by the rising of the fluid ; but when it 
is diminished the fluid falls, and the contained air expands. 
To correct for the error arising from the increased pressure 
of the contained air when its temperature varies, a 
thermometer and sliding-scale are added, so that the 
instrument may be adjusted to the temperature at each 
observation. It is a sensitive instrument, dnd well suited 
for rough purposes at sea and for travelling, but not for 
exact observation. It has been for some time superseded 
by the Aneroidf which far exceeds it in handiness, 


portability, and correctness. The Aneroid Barometer was Aneroid 
invented by Vidi, and patented in England in 1844. 
action depends on the effect produced by the pressure of 
the atmosphere on a circular metallic chamber partially 
exhausted of air and hermetically sealed. Fig. 5 represents 
tlie internal construction, as seen when the face is removed, 
but with the hand still attached, a is a fiat circular 
metallic box, having its upper and under surfaces corrugated 
in concentric circles. This box or chamber being partially 
exhausted of air, through the short tube 6, which is sub- 
sequently made air-tight by soldering, constitutes a spring, 
which is affected by every variation of pressure in the 
external atmosphere, the corrugations on its surface increas- 
ing its elasticity. At the centre of the ujqier surface ol 
the exhausted chamber there is a solid cylindrical projection 
O', to the top of which the principal lever ede is attached, 
as .shown in the drawing. This lever rests partly on a 
spiral sj)ring at d; it is also supported by two vertical 
pins, with perfect freedom of motion. The end e of the 
lever is attached to a second or small lever /, from wdiicli 
a chain g extends to A, where it works on a drum attached 
to the axis of the hand, connected with a hair spring at A, 
changing the motion from vertical to horizontal, and 
regulating the hand, the attachments of which are made to 



the metallic plate i. The motion originates in the corru- 
gated elastic box a, the surface of which is depressed or 
elevated as the weight of tlie atmosphere is increased or 
diminished, and this motion is communicated through the 
levers to the axis of the hand at A. The spiral spring on 
which the lever rests at d is intended to compensate for 
the effects of alterations of temperature. The actual 
movement at the centre of the exhausted box, from whence 
the indications emanate, is very slight, but by the action 
of the levers this is multiplied 657 times at the point of 
the hand, so that a movement of the 220th part of an inch 
in the box carries the point of the hand through three 
inches on the dial. The effect of this combination is to 
multiply the smallest degrees of atmospheric pressure, so 
as to render them sensible on the index. 

The instrument requires, however, to be re[)eatcdly com- 
pared with a mercurial barometer, being liable to changes 
from the elasticity of the brass chamber changing, or from 
changes in the system of levers which work the ])ointer. 
Though aneroids are constructed showing great accuracy in 
their indications, yet none can lay any claim to the exact- 
ness of mercurial barometers. The mechanism is liable to 
get fouled and otherwise go out of order, so that they may 
change 0*300 inch in a few vveeks, or even indicate pressure 
so inaccurately and so irregularly that no confidence can be 
placed in them for even a few days, if the means of com- 
paring them with a mercurial barometer be not at hand. 
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S«lf-regig. Of the sdf-regutering haromettrSy the best are those which 
accomplish this object by photography. This is done by 
aroiue ra concentrating the rays of a gas flame by means of a lens, 
BO that they strike the top of the mercurial column. A 
sheet of prepared paper is attached to a frame placed 
behind a screen, with a narrow vertical slit in the line of 
the rays. The mercury being opaijue throws a part of the 
paper in the shade, while above the mercury the rays from 
the flame pass unobstructed to the paper. The paper 
being carried steadily round on a drum at a given rate per 
hour, the height of the column of mercury is photographed 
continuously on the paper. From the photograph the 
height of the barometer at any instant may be taken. 
King^Sf Hardy^s^ Hough^s, and ThorelVi self-register- 

ing barometers may also be referred to as giving continuous 
records of the pressure. In all continuously registering 
barometers, however, it is necessary, as a check, to make 
eye-observations with a mercury standard barometer hang- 
ing near the registering barometer from four to eight times 
dally. 

Materials. In constructing the best ])arometers three materials are 
employed, viz. (J) brass, for the case, on which the scale 
is engraved ; (2) glass, for the tube containing the mercury; 
and (3) the mercury itself. Brass is the best material for 
the case and scale, inasmuch as its co-efficient of expansion 
is well known, and is practically the same though the 
alloy be not in all cases exactly alike. It is evident that 
if the co-efficient of expansion of mercury and brass were 
the same, the height of the mercury as indicated by the 
brass scale would bo the true height of the mercurial 
column. But this is not the case, the co-efficient of expan- 
sion for mercury being considerably greater than that for 
brass. The result is that if a barometer stand at 30 inches 
when the tem])erature of the whole instrument, mercury 
and brass, is 32^ it will no longer stand at 30 inches if the 
temperature be raised to 69'' ; in fact, it will then stand at 
30*1 inches. This increase in the height of the column by 
the tenth of an inch is not duo to any increase of pressure, 
but altogether to the greater expansion of the mercury at 
the higher temperature, as compared with the expansion 
of the brass case with the engraved scale by which the 
height is measured. In order, therefore, to compare 
with each other with exactness barometric observations 
made at different temperatures, it is necessary to reduce 
them to the heights at which they would stand at some 
uniform teni])erature. The temperature to which such ob- 
servations are now almost everywhere reduced is 32“ Fahr. 

The following is Schumacher’s formula for computing 
the corrections for barometers, whose heights are noted in 
English inches, for temperature t^ according to Fahrenheit’s 
scale : 

''' i+w(<- 82 “y » 

where h = height of barometer, 

m- expansion of mercury for V Fahr. = 0*0001001, 
expansion of brass for 1“ Fahr. = 0*00001041. 

The standard temperature of the English yard being 62“ 
and not 32“, it will be found in working out the correc- 
tions from the above formula that the temperature of no 
correction is not 32“ but 28“.r). If the scale be engraved 
on the glass tube, or if the instrument be furnished with 
a glass scale or w’ith a wooden scale, different corrections 
are required. These may be worked out from the above 
formula by substituting for the co-efficient of the expansion 
of brass that of glass, which is assumed to be 0*00000498, 
or that of wood, which is assumed to be 0. Wood, how- 
ever, should not be used, its exi)ansion with temperature 
being unsteady, as well as uncertain. 

If the brass scale be attached to a wooden frame and be 
free to move up and down the frame, as is the case with 


many siphon barometers, the corrections for brass scales 
are to be used, since the zero-point of the scale is brought 
to the level of the lower limb ; but if the brass scale be 
fixed to a wooden frame, the corrections for brass scales 
are only applicable provided the zero of the scale be fixed 
at (or nearly at) the zero line of the column, and be free to 
expand upwards. In siphon barometers, with which an 
observation is made from two readings on the scale, the 
scale must bo free to expand in one direction. Again, if 
only the upper part of the scale, say from 27 to 31 inches, 
be screwed to a wooden frame, it is evident that not the 
corrections for brass scales, but those for wooden scales 
must be used. No account needs to be taken of the 
expansion of the glass tube containing the mercury, it 
being evident that no correction for this expansion is 
required in the case of any barometer the height of which 
is measured from the surface of the mercury in the cistern. 

In fixing a barometer for observation, it is indispens- Position o 
able that it be hung in a perpendicular position, seeing barometei 
that it is the perpendicular distance of the surface of the 
mercury in the cistern and that of the top of the column 
which is the true height of the barometer. Hence it is 
desirable that the barometer swing in position ; or if this 
be attended with risk or inconvenience, it must bo seen 
that it be clamped or permanently fixed in a position 
exactly vertical. The surface of the mercurial column is 
convex, and in noting the height of the barometer, it is 
not the chord of the curve, — an error not unfrequently 
made, —but its tangent which is taken. This is done by 
setting the straight lower edge of the vernier, an appendage 
with whi(‘h the barometer is furnished, as a tangent to the 
curve. The vernier is made to slide up and down the 
scale, and by it the height of the barometer may be read 
true to 0*002 or even to 0*001 inch. 8ee Vernier. 

In hanging a barometer the following points should be 
attended to : — (1), That it be hung so that the mercurial 
column be quite j)erpendicular ; (2), that the scale be about 
5 feet high, for facility of reading ; (3), that the whole 
in.strument, particularly the scale and the cistern, be hung 
in a good light ; and (4), that it bo hung in a position in 
which it will be exposed to as little fluctuation of tempera- 
ture as possible. A wall heated by a flue, and positions 
which expose the instrument to the heat of the sun or to 
that of a fire, are very objectionable. It is to be kept in 
mind that no barometric observation can be regarded as 
good unless the attachedthermometer indicates a temperature 
differing from that of the whole instrument not more than 
a degree. For every degree of temperature the attached 
thermometer differs from the barometer, the observation 
will be faulty to the extent of about 0*003 inch, which in 
discussions of diurnal range, barometric gradients, lunar 
range, and many other questions, is a serious amount 

Before being used, barometers should be thoroughly 
examined as to the state of the mercury, the size of cistern (so 
as to admit of low readings), and their agreement with some 
known standard instrument at different points of the scale. 

The pressure of the atmosj)here is not expressed by the 
weight of the mercury sustained in the tube by it, but 
by the perpendicular height of the column. Thus, when 
the height of the column is 30 inches, it is not said that 
the atmospheric pressure is 14-7 lb on the square inch, or 
the weight of the mercury filling a tube at that height 
whose transverse section equals a square inch, but that it 
is 30 inches, meaning that the pressure will sustain a 
column of mercury of that height. 

The lieight of the barometer is expressed in English Barometn 
inches in England and America. In France and most 
European countries, the height is given in millimhtres, 
a millimetre being the thousandth part of a metre, which 
equals 39*37 07 9 English inches. Up to 1 869 the barometer 
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was given in half- lines in Bussia, which, equalling the 
twentieth of an English inch, were readily reduced to 
English inches by dividing by 20. The metric barometric 
scale is now used in Bussia. In a few countries on the 
Continent the French or Paris line, equalling 0*088814 
inch, still continues to be used. Probably milUm^tre and 
English inch scales will soon be exclusively in use. The 
English measure of length being a standard at 62* Fahr., 
the old French measure at 61**2, and the metric scale at 
32*, it is necessary, before comparing observations made 
with the three baroiUeters, to reduce them to the same 
temperature, so as to neutralize the inequalities arising from 
the expansion of the scales by heat. 

The barometer is a valuable instrument as an indicator 
of coming weather, provided its readings be interpreted 
with intelligence. High pressures generally attend fine 
weather, but they not unfrequently accompany wet stormy 
weather ; on the other hand, low pressures, which usually 
occur with wot and stormy weather, not unfrequently ac- 
company fine mild weather, particularly in winter and in 
the northern parts of Great Britain. The truth is, the 
barometer merely indicates atmospheric pressure directly, 
whilst it indicates weather only inferentially. The chief 
points to be attended to are its fluctuations taken in con- 
nection with the wind and the state of the sky, but above 
all, the readings of the barometer as compared with those 
at neighbouring places, since it is differmce of pressure, 
or the amount of the barometric gradient, which deter- 
mines the strength of the wind and the weather generally. 


Barometrical MeaeuremenU of HeighU, 

The decisive experiment by which Pascal established 
the reality of atmospheric pressure suggested to him 
the method of measuring heights 
by means of the barometer. The 
first attempts to effect this were 
necessarily rude and inaccurate, 
since they went on the assumption 
that the lower mass of air is of 
uniform density. The discovery, 
however, of the actual relation sub- 
sisting between the density of air and 
its elasticity by Boyle in England, ii 
and about the same time by Mariotte II 
in France, laid a sure foundation for H g ^ 
this branch of atmospheric physics 
— the relation being that, at the same 
temperature, the pressure of a gas is yjg 
exactly proportional to its density. 

The truth of this law may be shown by the following 
experiment. Take a glass -tube, of equal bore throughout, 
closed at one end, and bent in the form of a siphon (fig. 
1), and lot us suj)pose that it contains in the closed limb 
a portion of air AB, shut off from the atmosphere by 
mercury filling the lower portion of the tube, and that the 
enclosed portion of air exists at the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere or 30 inches. In this case the mercury in each 
limb, being subject to the same pressure, will stand at the 
same level. If we now pour mercury into the long limb 
(fig. 2) till the level in this limb stands 30 inches above 
the level in the closed limb, the additional mercury will tend 
to compress the air in A'B' with a pressure equal to that 
exerted by a column of 30 inches of mercury. In the 
latter case, therefore, the air is subjected to a pressure of 
two atmospheres, or 60 inches, while in the former it was 
only subjected to a pressure of one atmosphere or 30 inches. 
It will be found that the space A'B' under the pressure 
of two atmospheres is only half the space AB where the 
pressure is only one atmosphere. If mercury had been 
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filled in till the difference of level of the mercury in the 
two limbs was 60 inches, or a pressure of three atmospheres, 
the space occupied by the air in the closed limb would have 
been only a third of the original space when the pressure 
was only that of one atmosphere. Generally, Boyle’s law 
or Mariotte’s law is this: — The volume of a gas varies 
inversely as the pressure. Since the same quantity of air 
has been experimented with, it follows that the density is 
doubled with a pressure of two atmospheres, and trebled 
with that of three, and hence the pressure of a gas is 
proportional to its density. 

This law, however, only holds provided the temperature 
is the same. The familiar illustration of a bladder, 
partially filled with air, exjmnding on being j)laced near a 
fire, shows that if the pressure remains the same, — the 
pressure in this case being that of the atmosphere, — the 
gas will occupy a larger space if its temperature be raised. 
If the temj)erature be increased and the air be confined so 
as to occuj>y the same space, the pressure will bo increased. 

The relation between the temperature and pressure of 
gases was first discovered by Gay-Lussac; and more recently 
our knowledge of this branch of the subject has been greatly 
enlarged by the beautiful and accurate experiments of 
Begnault. From those experiments it has been concluded 
that the co-efticient w’hich denotes increase of elasticity for 
1* Fahr. of air whose volume is constant equals *002036 ; 
and that the co-efficient which denotes increase of volume 
for 1* Fahr. of air whose elasticity is constant equals 
*002039. It may further be added that the co-efficient of 
expansion for carbonic acid gas, hydrogen, and all other 
gases, is as nearly as possible the same. 

When a fluid is allowed to evaporate in the exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump, vapour rises from it until its 
pressure reaches a certain point, after which all further 
evaporation is arrested. This point depends on the nature 
of the fluid itself and on the temperature, and it indicates 
the greatest vapour pressure possible for the fluid at the 
particular temperature. Begnault has shown the amount of 
the vapour pressure of water at different temperatures, thus — 


Temp. 

Ma::. PreKsure 

Temp. 

Max. Pressure 

Fahr. 

of Vapour. 

Fahr. 

of Vapour. 

0 

inch. 

0 

inch. 

0 

0*044 

60 

0*361 

10 

0*068 

60 

0*518 

20 

0*108 

70 

0*733 

30 

0*166 

80 

1*023 

40 

0*248 

90 

1*410 


If gases of different densities be put into the same vessel 
it is found that they do not arrange themselves according 
to their densities, but are ultimately diffused through each 
other in the most intimate manner. Each gas tends to 
diffuse itself as in a vacuum, the effect of the presence of 
other gases being merely to retard the process of their 
mutual diffusion. As regards the atmosphere, evaporation 
goes on until the maximum vapour pressure for the tem- 
perature has been attained, at which point the air is said 
to he saturated, and whilst the temperature remains the 
same further evaporation is arrested. Thus, at a tempera- 
ture of 50* evaporation goes on until the vapour pressure 
reaches 0’3C1 inch, but if the temperature were raised to 
60* the process of evaporation would be renewed, and go on 
till the vapour pressure rose to 0*518 inch. If at a vapour 
pressure of 0*518 inch the temperature were to fall from 
60* to 50*, the air would no longer be capable of retaining 
the whole of the aqueous vapour in suspension, but the 
surplus part would bo condensed and fall as rain. In the 
change from the aeriform to the liquid state a quantity 
of latent heat is given out. The yet uncertain effect of 
these changes, particularly the change of form from the 
aeriform to the liquid state, on the pressure, temperature, 
and movements of the air, renders it peculiarly desirable 
that barometric observations for the determination of 
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heights should not be made when clouds are forming or 
rain is falling. 

Dalton has shown ^ that air charged with vapour is 
specifically lighter than when it wants the vapour ; in other 
words, the more vapour any given quantity of air has in 
it the less is its specific gravity ; and Sir William Thomson 
has shown ^ that the condensation of vapour in ascending 
currents of air is the chief cause of the cooling effect being 
so much less than that which would be experienced by dry 
air. From these ascertained effects of aqueous vapour in 
modifying the pressure and temj)erature of the atmosphere, 
the importance in the barometric measurement of heights 
of full and accurate observations of the hygrometry of the 
atmosphere and of the weather will be apparent. 

Since the equilibrium of the vapour atmosphere is being 
constantly disturbed by every instance of condensation, by 
the ceaseless process of evaporation, and by every change 
of temperature, and since the presence of oxygen and 
nitrogen greatly obstructs the free diffusion of the aqueous 
vapours, it follows that Dalton’s law of the independent 
pressure of the vapour and the dry air does not absolutely 
hold good. From the constant effort of the vapour to 
attain to a state of equilibrium there is, however, a con- 
tinual tendency to approach this state. Since the equal 
diffusion of the dry air and the vapour is never reached, 
observations can only indicate local humidity, and therefore 
as regards any considerable stratum of air can only be 
regarded as approximate. Though particular observations 
may often indicate a humidity wide of the mark, yet in 
long averages a close approximation is reached, except in 
confined localities which are exceptionally damp or dry. 
Hence in observations for the determination of heights, the 
results of a long-continued series of observations should bo 
employed, and those hours should bo chosen whose mean 
is near Jie daily mean. 

The most recent results arrived at by Regnault are the 
best, but it is to be regretted that the whole subject of the 
hygrometry, both as regards the methods of observation and 
the methods of discussing tlie observations, is still in an 
unsatisfactory state. This consideration, taken in connec- 
tion with our defective knowledge of the relation of aqueous 
vapour to radiant heat, of the mode of its diffusion both i 
vertically and horizontally, and of the influence exerted by 
its condensation into cloud and rain, and with our ignorance 
of the merely mechanical effects of ascending, descending, 
and horizontal currents of air in increasing or diniinLshitig 
barometric j)ressure, renders it evident that heights deduced 
from barometric observations can only be regarded as 
approximate. It is much to be desired, in stating results, 
that the limit of error were taken into account, and the 
nearest round number in accordance therewith should alone 
be given as the calculated result. Thus, it is a mistake to 
give as the height of a place 1999 feet when the calculation 
is based wholly on barometric observations, and the limit of 
error amounts to 30 feet or more. The height 2000 should 
bo given as the result. 

The correction for decrease of gravity at thohighcr station, 
ns compared with the force of gravity at the lower station 
or at sea-level, must also be taken into account. Its 
amount is small, being, roughly speaking, only about 0*001 
inch per 400 feet. Since the force of gravity is diminished 
in proportion to the square of the distance from the centre 
of gravity, the rate of its decrease with the height varies in 
different latitudes. Places at the equator being farther 
from the earth’s centre than ]daces at the poles, it follows 
that the force of gravity diminishes at a less rapid rate as 
we ascend at the equator than it does at the poles. Now, 


since at the equator gravity diminishes less rapidly with 
the height, the air at any given height will exert a higher 
))res8ure there than anywhere else on the globe at the same 
height as compared with what it does at the sea-level of 
the latitude. Hence a subtraction requires to be made at 
the equator, and the amount to be subtracted diminishes 
as we proceed into higher latitudes, till it falls to zero at 
latitude 45*', where the force of gravity is assumed to be 
the mean. For higher latitudes an addition is required 
which constantly increases till it reaches the maximum at 
the poles. This correction is also small, being for 1000 
feet less than 0*001 inch in Great Britain, and less than 
0*003 at the equator and the poles. 

Various formula3 for the barometrical measurement of 
heights, based on these principles, have been given by 
Laplace and others, not a few of them being unnecessarily 
refined and intricate when the real character of the data is 
taken into consideration. The following formula by 
Biihlmann ^ is given as the simplest and best, being based 
on the most recent results which have been arrived at : — 


A=18400'2(l-00167 + 0-003676*^^) 

\ 1 + 0 -378 - 2 * / (1 + 0 -002623 cos. 20) 


l,^‘‘'63781&oj F 


. ( 1 ), 


in which k is the difference in metres of level between the 
two stations ; t' and t" the temperature centigrade of the air 
at the two stations ; h' and 1/ the heights of the barometer 
in millim^tl^s, corrected for temperature and for all instru- 
mental errors ; cr' and <r" the elastic force of vapour ; ^ 
the mean of the latitudes of the two stations ; and z the 
height of the station above the sea. Making — 


C-log.|l+ 2 
D = log. { 1+0*002623 cos. 20} 


Kiihlmann has calculated the values A, C, D, and E for 
the different values of the respective arguments, which are 
given in the tables appended to the work. 

From formula (1) we obtain — 


log. h = log. {log. h' - log. ft"} + (A + C + D + E) . , (2). 


It is assumed that the whole stratum of air between the 
two heights is in a state of rest, and that the means of the 
temperature and humidity observed at the two stations are 
the means respectively of the stratum of air between them. 

If great accuracy is desired, both barometers must be 
read from the zeros of their scales, and the observations must 
be corrected for all merely instrumental errors, and must 
be made strictly at the same time or times, seeing that 
a very small error, arising either from imperfect observa- 
tions, or from their not being comparable, produces a com- 
paratively large error in the calculated results. 

In deducing heights from long-ccmtinutd observations it 
should be ascertained that the barometers and observations 
are good, and observations should if possible be used which 
have been made at the same hours of the day and during 
the same years. Observations at different hours of the 
day are not comparable, since, owing to our imperfect 
knowledge of the differences of daily barometric range, the 


^ MtieoroUgical Observations and Essays^ 2d ed., p. 100. 

^ Mem, Lit, and Phil, Soc, Manehestert voL ii. 8d series, p. 131, 


3 Die Barometrischen ll6henmessungen tmd ihre Bedeutung fUr dU 
Phystk der Atmosjphdrct von Dr Richard RUhlmann, Leipsic, 1870. 
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necessity for the application ot any so-called corrections for 
daily range must necessarily lead to error. The comparison 
should also only be between observations made during 
the same years, since the means of different years often 
differ widely from each other. Thus the difference of 
height between two places at which barometrical observa- 
tions were made, from 1830 to 1859 and from 1850 to 
1869 respectively, could be more accurately ascertained 
from the ten years' averages from 1850 to 1859 during 
which observations were made at both places, than from 
the longer averages of thirty and twenty years. Inattention 
to this point has often led to error, especially in cases where 
at one of the places only a few years were available. To 
secure greater accuracy, the calculations should be made on 
the mean for the year, the two extreme months, January 
and July, and that month during which the distribution of 
pressure is most uniform over the region where the })lace8 
are situated. Owing to the great differences in the distri- 
bution of atmospheric pressure in different parts of the 
globe (see Atmosphere), comparison of the observations at 
the higher station with those at more than one lower station 
is in some cases indispensable. Thus, if it were desired 
to compute the height of Dovre, in Norway, barometrically, 
it should be compared both with Christiania and with 
Christiansund on the west coast; for if compared with 
Christiania almm the calculated height would be too high, 
and if with Cflnstiansund too low, the reason being that 
the mean annual pressure diminishes from Christiania to 
Christiansund. The same remark applies to a largo portion 
of Hindustan and to many other regions of the globe. 

The more special precautions to be taken in deducing 
heights from one or a few observations, that is, from such 
data as travellers observe, are those : — th^ll^e observations 
be made in as settled weather as possi^Hkt those hours 
of the day, at least, at which observatio^Rlre made at the 
nearest meteorological stations, and bo repeated as long 
as possible from day to day; that the barometer hang 
perpendicularly and in shade ; and that the observations be 
not made till the whole instrument has acquired the tem- 
l)erature of the surrounding air. For, for every degree 
which the temj)erature indicated by the attached thermo- 
meter differs from the temperature of the whole instrument, 
there is an error of about 0*003 inch. 

From their portability and handiness the aneroid baro- 
meter, and the thermometer for ascertaining the point at 
which water boils, are of great Use in determining heights, — 
the thermometer, if properly managed, being the more accu- 
rate of the two. Since, owing to the sluggishness with which 
the aneroid often follows the changes of pressure, espe- 
cially low pressures, its readings should not be recorded till 
it has hung for some hours at the place of observation, and 
if this be not possible, the time which elapsed from arriving 
at the place and making the observations should be stated. 
It may not be unnecessary to add that every opportunity 
which presents itself should be taken of comparing it with 
a standard mercurial barometer, owing to the variations, 
irregular or permanent, to which aneroids are subject, and 
that the instrument should always be read in one position, 
since the difference between the reading in a horizontal 
position and the reading in a vertical position is often 
considerable. 

At a pressure of 29*905 inches distilled water boils at 
212®. The temperature of the boiling point varies with 
the nature of the vessel. Thus, if the interior of the glass 
vessel be varnished with shell-lac, the temperature may 
rise to 221® ; and if iron-ff lings be dropped into the water, 
the temperature is lowered. But in all these cases the 
temperature of the vapour arising from the water is as 
n^ly as possible the same. Hence in making observations 
with the thermometer for hypsometrical purposes, the 
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instrument is not plunged into the water, but the whole 
instrument, bulb and stem, are by an apparatus used for 
the purpose plunged into the vapour arising from the boil- 
ing water. The degrees on the thermometer used are 
greatly enlarged, thus admitting of a minute subdivision 
of the scale and, consequently, of very precise readings. The 
following are a few of the barometric heights corresponding 
to different temperatures at which distilled water boils, 
taken from Regnault's tables revised by Moritz : — 


Boiling Point. 

Barometer. 

incheH. 

Boiling Point. 

Barometer. 

inches. 

211 

29*331 

205 

25*990 

210 

28*751 

204 

25*465 

209 

28*180 

203 

24*949 

208 

27*618 

202 

24*442 

207 

27*066 

201 

23*943 

206 

26*523 

200 

23*453 


The temperature of the vapour of the boiling water 
being observed, the pressure is ascertained from the table, 
whence the height may be calculated, just as in the case 
of pressures obtained by means of a mercurial barometer. 

The remark made by Sir John Leslie many years ago still 
holds good, that it is preposterous, in the actual state of 
physical science, to effect any high refinement in the for- 
mula for computing barometrical heights. What is required 
on the part of the computer of heights from barometrical 
observations is carefully to weigh the limiu of error due to 
the instrument and methods of observations, to the hour 
of the day and the month of the year (see Atmosphere, p. 
28), and to the degree of unsettledness of the weather at the 
time the observations were made, and to give effect to these 
in the calculated results. From inattention to these simple 
considerations a largo proportion of important heights given 
in works of travel and of physical geography are very errone- 
ously stated, and consequently require careful revision. 

For very rough approximations to the real height from 
observations of pressure and temperature, Sir G. B. Airy 
has prepared a table showing the differences of level corre- 
sponding to differences of pressure. It is from this table 
that the heights corresponding to pressures engraved on 
many aneroids are usually taken. The heights read off from 
the pressures should be corrected for observations of tem- 
perature carefully taken at the upper and lower stations, 
the mean of the^e two observations being assumed as the 
mean of the stratum of air occupying the interval between 
the two heights. (a. b.) 

BARON. The origin and primary import of this term 
have been much contested. Menage derives it from the 
Latin 6aro, a word which we find used in classical Latin to 
signify “a simple” or “foolish man” (Ctc. /’m., ii. 23). 
Another form of the same word appears to be varo, to 
which Lucilius gives the meaning “a stupid man,” “a 
blockhead,” Forcellini observing that its primary sense 
is “ a block of tough, hard wood.” But with greater pro- 
bability Graff derives the word baron from the old German 
liar = Mann, freier Mann, The word seems related to the 
Spanish varon, which means “ a male,” “ a noble person,” 
and its root may be found in the Sanskrit vera. Like the 
Greek dvtjp and the Latin vir, the vrord baron signifies man 
in general and also a hmhand — the old legal expression 
baron and feme being equivalent to our ordinary phrase 
“ man and wife.” 

In modern English usage the term is ]mrticular1y applied 
to a member of the lowest order of the peerage, but in 
ancient records (as Lord Coke observes) the barony included 
all the (titular) nobility of England, because all noblemen 
were barons though they might possess a higher dignity 
also ; and the great council of peers, in which were included 
dukes, marquesses, and earls, as well as barons, was styled 
simply the “Council de Baronage.” In like manner we 
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speak of tlie barons wars,” and ** the barons ” who signed 
Magna Charta, although nobles of higher rank joined in 
both, and it is usual in summoning to the Upper House a 
peer’s son in the lifetime of the father to give, for the 
occasion, a separate existence to the latter’s barony. ^ 
Thus Earl Fortescue sat in the House of Lords during his 
father’s lifetime as baron of Castle Hill, county Devon— 
the barony held with his father’s earldom. The fiction is 
still maintained when a commoner is raised directly to 
one of the higher grades of the peerage, as in the case of 
Admiral Jervis, who was created at the same time Baron 
Jervis and Earl St Vincent. 

The origin and com])arative antiquity of barons have been' 
the subject of much research amongst antiquaries. The 
most probable opinion is that they wore the same as 
our present lords of manors ; and to this the appellation 
of court-baron, given to tlio lord’s court, and incident to 
every manor, seems to lend countenance. The term baron 
had, therefore, originally a very extensive meaning, being 
applicable to all tenants-in-chief of the Crown, whether 
holding by knight service or by grand serjeantry. But the 
latter only were in the narrower sense the king’s barons, 
and as such possessed both a civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
each in liis curia baronis, and were entitled to seats in the 
great council of the nation. “ For,” says Sir II. Nicolas, 
“it was the principle of the feudal system that every 
tenant should attend the court of his immediate superior ; 
and hence it was that he who held per haroniam, having 
no superior but the Crown, was bound to attend his 
sovereign in his great council or parliament, which was, 
in fact, the great court baron of the realm” (Ilistoric 
Peerage of England, ed. Courthope, p. 18). The lesser 
barons — those, namely, who held by knight service — were 
also occasionally summoned to parliament, but upon no 
fixed principles, and “ the irregularity of ]>assing over many 
of them when councils were held for the purpose of levying 
money, led to the provision in the Great Charter of John, 
by which the king promises that they shall be summoned 
through the sheriff on such occasions ” (Hallam, Middle 
Ages, iii. 213). Both these classes, but the former 
especially, might bo entitled to the appellation of Barons 
by Tenure ; but it is evident that the mere possession of a 
Imrony (i.e., thirteen knights' fees and a quarter) did not 
give its possessor an absolute right to a seat in i)arliament, 
and, of course, all such baronies must have been swept 
away by the Act of 1 2 Car. II. c. 24, abolishing feudal 
tenures and whatever depended thereupon. But from the 
reign of Henry III. (49th year) the barons were summoned 
to attend the king in council or parliament by writ, and 
thus the dignity ceased to be territorial and became 
altogether personal. And although -the writ, whether 
addressed to ancient barons or to those who had not before 
been peers of juirliament, contained no words of limitation 
to the heirs of the ])erson summoned, yet it was laid down 
by Coke, and has always been accepted, that it ennobles 
the blood of the ])erson summoned, and that thus the barony 
becomes heritable by heirs, male or female. A further 
change by King Richard 11. in the 11th year of his reign, 
when he crcjated .lohn Beauchamp de Holt baron of 
Kidderminster by letters patent, and since that date this 
mode of conferring the dignity of a baron has been pursued. 
Diigdale states that the solemn investiture of barons created 
by })atent was performed by the king himself, by enrobing 
the peer in scarlet, and this form continued till 1 3 Jac. 1., 
when the lawyers declared that the delivery of the letters 
I)atent without ceremony was sufficient. The letters 

* The practice commenccil, as Dugdalc states, the 22 Edw. IV., but 
came into more general use m the latter part of the 17th century. It 
will be understood that it was designed to ** accelerate the possession " 
of a dignity, and not to create a second. 
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patent express the limits of inheritance of the barony; 
The usual limit is to the grantee and heirs male of his 
body ; occasionally (as in the case of Lord Brougham) in 
default of male issue, to a collateral male relative ; and 
occasionally (as in the case of Lord Nelson) to the heirs 
of a sister. The coronation robes of a baron are the same 
as those of an earl, except that ho has only two rows of 
spots on each shoulder ; and, in like manner, his parlia- 
mentary robes have but two guards of white fur, with 
rows of gold lace ; but iu other respects they are the same 
as those of other peers. King Charles II^ granted to the 
barons a coronet, having six large pearls set at equal 
distances on the chaplet. A baron’s cap is the same as a 
viscount’s. His style is Right Honourable; and he is 
addressed by the king or queen, Right Trusty and Well 
Beloved. 

Barons of the Exchequer, six judges (a chief baron and 
five puisne barons) to whom the administration of justice 
is committed in causes betwixt the king and his subjects 
relative to matters of revenue. Selden, in his Titles of 
Honour, conjectures that they were originally chosen from 
among the barons of the kingdom, and hence their name. 

Barons of the Cinque Ports (originally Hastings, Dover, 
Hythe, Komney, and Sandwich) were (prior to 1831) 
members of the House of Commons, elected by the Cinque 
Ports, two for each port. Their right to the title is recog- 
nized in many old statutes, but in 1606 the use of the term 
in a message from the Lower House drew forth a protest 
from the peers, that “ they would never acknowledge any 
man that sitteth in the Lower House to the right or title 
of a baron of parliament ” {Lords^ Journals). These ports 
are now under the jurisdiction of a warden. 

Baron and Feme, in the English Law, a term used for 
husband and wife, in relation to each other, who are 
accounted as one person. Hence, by the old law of 
evidence the one party was excluded from being evidence 
for or against the other in civil questions, and a relic of it 
is still preserved in the criminal law. 

Baron and Feme, in Heraldry, is when the coats-of-arma 
of a man and his wife are borne per pale in the same 
escutcheon, — the man’s being always on the dexter side, 
and the woman’s on the sinister. But in this case the 
woman is supposed not to be an heiress, for then her coat 
must be borne by the husband on an escutcheon of pretence. 
See Heraldry. (c. j. r.) 

BARONET, a name originally given to the lesser harems 
mentioned in the i>receding article, but now confined 
to the lowest grade of our hereditary nobility. The- 
order was instituted by King James I. in 1611, at tho 
suggestion of Sir Robert Cotton, to whom the plan had 
been submitted by Sir Thomas Sherley of Wiston, its- 
actual inventor. Originally, the creation of this order was 
merely an expedient to raise money, and the cost of a 
baronetcy in each case amounted to £1095, exclusive of 
the fees. The money thus raised was professedly destined 
for the defence and maintenance of the new plantation in 
the province of Ulster, but it actually passed at once into 
the king’s exhausted exchequer. According to the instruc- 
tions given to the commissioners appointed for admitting 
to the new dignity, none were eligible but “ men of quality, 
state of living, and good reputation, worthy of the same, 
and, at the least, descended of a grandfather (by the father’s 
side) that bore arms, and who have also of certain yearly 
revenue ” — £1000 per annum. The number created at first 
was 200, and the king engaged for himself, his heirs, and 
successors, that this should not bo exceeded; and for 
himself also promised that no vacancies in the original 
number should be filled up. Charles I. disregarded the 
stipulated limitation, and the original terms have never 
since been carried out. The first twenty patents issued 
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were dated 22d May 1611, and begin with that given to Sir 
Nicholas Bacon (son of the lord keeper), whose descendant 
still retains the position of premier baronet of England. 

B&ronets take precedence according to the dates of their 
patents, conformably to the terms of which no intermediate 
honour between baron and baronets can be established, 
and they rank above all knights except those of the Qarter. 
The title or prefix of Sir is granted them by a peculiar 
clause in their patents, and until 1827 they could claim 
for themselves and the heirs male of their bodies the 
honour of knighthood. All baronets are entitled to bear 
in their coats-of-arms, either in a canton or an escutcheon 
at their choice, the arms of Ulster, viz., a bloody hand. 

Baronets of Scotland^ called also Baronets of Nova Scotia. 
— This order of knights-baronets was instituted by Charles I. 
in the year 1625, when the first person dignified with the 
title was Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstone, a younger son 
of the earl of Sutherland. The professed object of the 
institution was to encourage the plantation and settlement 
of Nova Scotia in North America ; hence the king granted 
to each of them a certain portion of land in that province, 
which they were to hold of Sir William Alexander, after- 
wards earl of Stirling, with precedency to them and their 
heirs-male for ever, before all knights called equites auratiy 
all lesser barons called lairds, and all other gentlemen, 
except Sir William Alexander, his Majesty’s lieutenant in 
Nova Scotia, his heirs, their wives and children. It was 
further provided that the title of Sir should be prefixed to 
their Christian name, and Baronet added to their surname ; 
and that their own and their eldest sons’ wives should 
enjoy the title of Lady^ Madam, or Dame. The baronets 
of Scotland had assigned to them as an addition to their 
armorial bearings the ensign of Nova Scotia, viz., argent, 
a cross of St Andrew, azure, to bo borne in a canton or in 
escutcheon; but in 1629, after Nova Scotia was sold to 
the French, this privilege was changed into permission to 
wear a badge about their necks pendent from an orange- 
tawny silk ribbon. 

Malone has given the following curious note upon this 
subject, in his learned Life of Dry den, prefixed to his 
edition of the prose works of that writer : — 

** When tho order of baronets was first established in 1611, King 
James engaged that they should not exceed two hundred. Howevci , 
towards the close of his roign, that number being completed, and 
the creation of baronets being found a useful engine of Government 
(the courtier by whose influence tho title was obtained receiving 
usually £1000 for tho grant), it was not lightly to be parted with. 
A scheme, therefore, of creating BaronHa of l^cotlaivd was devised, 
which, it was conceived, would bo no infraction of the original com- 
met to confine the grants to a limited number ; and as tho English 
baronets were created under the great seal of England, for the re- 
duction of Ulster in Ireland, so the Scottish baronets were created 
under the great seal of Scotland, for the reduction of Acadia, or 
Nova Scotia. The scheme, however, was not carried into execution 
by King James ; but early in the reign of his successor several Scot- 
tish baronets were made. From this statement it appears that 
there is no more necessity for calling a baronet created under the 
great seal of Scotland (whether he be an Englishman or Scotchman), 
a Baronet of Nova Scotia, than there is to denominate one created 
under the OTeat seal of England a Baronet of Ulster.*' — (Malone’s 
Dryden, vol. i. pp. 28, 29.) 

After the Union with England in 1707 the baronets of 
Scotland charged their arms with the Ulster badge, being 
created as baronets of the United Kingdom. 

Baronets of Ireland. — This order was likewise instituted 
by King James I. in the 18th year of his reign, for the 
same purpose and with the same privileges within the 
kingdom of Ireland as had been conferred on the analogous 
order in England ; for which also the Irish baronets paid 
the same fees into the treasury of Ireland. (o. j. r.) 

BARONIUS, C^SAR, the great church historian, was 
born on the 31st October 1538 in the district of Naples. 
His parents, Camillo de Barono or Baronio and Porcia 
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Trebonia, were of noble birth. He was educated at Veroli 
and Naples, where his favourite studies were theology and 
jurisprudence. In 1557 he accompanied his father to 
Rome, and found himself in the midst of the reactionary 
enthusiasm which did much to restore Italy, in spite of the 
efforts of her reformers, to the papal authority. There he 
was brought in contact with Philip Neri, a man who then 
and since has done much to reconcile the speculative 
student with the Church of Rome, and to provide for him 
work in her service to which he can give his whole heart. 
Neri had just founded the Italian Oratory, the model of 
many another, and he and his monks had vowed to devote 
themselves to student lives, and to dedicate their whole 
power of study to the Roman Catholic Church. Among 
the theological studies pursued in tho oratory, church his- 
tory and ecclesiastical biography held a prominent place, 
the greater part of every forenoon being set apart for these 
subjects In this small congregation Baronius found a 
congenial home, and his superior, Philip Neri, soon saw 
that he had secured a coadjutor who would make his ora- 
tory all he had hoped it would become. The alarm caused 
by the first Protestant church history, the Magdeburg 
Centuries, gave his studies a special direction, and, as he 
told Poi)e Sixtus V., he was urged by his own desires, and 
the encouragement of Neri, to attempt to answer the 
Magdeburg divines. This was the origin of the Annales 
Ecclesiastici, his great work, which occupied thirty laborious 
years. These Annales, the first and in many respects the 
most important historical work which the Roman Catholic 
Church has produced, begin with the birth of Christ and 
end with the year 1198. The book is not properly history ; 
it is annals rather, as everything is subordinated to chro- 
nology. The year is first given, then the reigning Pope 
and the year of his reign, then the emperors of the East and 
West, and, after its institution, the name and year of the 
emperor of the Holy Roman empire. This chronological 
form had one advantage — theology was kept as much as 
possible in the background, and tho facts of history were the 
most important part. The A nnci/es have thus become very 
important to every student of church history whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic. Wliile Baronius was 
engaged in his great work he was encouraged by several 
marks of papal favour. He was named pronotarius of 
the papal chair; in 1596 he was elected a cardinal ; and 
he was afterwards chosen to fill the much-coveted post 
of librarian of the Vatican. He died on the 30th of 
June 1607„ The best and most useful edition of his 
works is that of Mansi, in 38 vols. fol. ; it gives Pagi’s 
crtiica historico-theologica, or corrections of Baronius, at 
the foot of each page The best text is the Antwerp edition 
of 1610. 

BARQUISIMETO, a city of Venezuela, and since 
1830 the capital of the province of Nueva Segovia, is 
situated on a confluent of the Portuguesa, which belongs t<> 
the northern part of the Orinoco system. The surrounding 
district is fertile, and produces excellent coffee, cocoa, and 
sugar, and the climate is healthy and jileasant. Bar- 
quisimoto was founded in 1522 by Juan de Villegas, 
principally for the exploration and working of gold mines 
supposed to exist in the neighbourhood , and at first it 
received the name of Nueva iSegovia in honour of hn 
native city. The commercial advantages of its situation 
soon raised it to considerable prosperity. In 1807 it had 
about 15,000 inhabitants ; but on the 26th of March 1812, 
it was totally destroyed by an earthquake. It has since 
been regularly rebuilt, and, in spite of the disastrous effects 
of the revolutionary wars, has recovered its position. 
Among its public buildings may be mentioned a college and 
several schools. The inhabitants arc jiartly engaged in the 
rearing of horses and mules. Population in 1873, 25,6()4. 
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BARR, a town in Alsace, 18 miles S.W. of Strasburg, 
situated on the eastern slope of the Vosges, at the mouth 
of the Ulrichthal. Wool and cotton spinning, and the 
manufacture of pottery, crystal, and soap, are its principal 
industries; and an active trade is carried on in wine, 
brandy, vinegar, cattle, and wood. The town is mentioned 
as early as the 8th century. It was burned by the troops 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine in 1592 ; in 1678 it suffered 
from a severe conflagration; and in 1794 it was greatly 
damaged by the explosion of the arsenal. There is a 
tepid mineral spring in the neighbourhood, and, on the 
Odilienberg, which rises above the town, are the ruins of 
the convent of St Odilia, which was founded in the 7th 
century. Population, 5651. 

BARRA, or Rauhav (irom the Scandinavian Baraty^ 
isle of the ocean), one of the Hebrides or Western Isles of 
Sbotland, forming part of Inverness-shire. It lies about 5 
miles S.W. of South IJist, and is 8 miles in length by from 
2 to 4 miles in breadth. The parish comprehends a 
number of smaller islands and islets, -Berneray, Flodday, 
Fluda, llellisay, Alingalay, Watersay, itc., — and is estimated 
to contain 4000 acres of arable land, and 18,000 of meadow 
and hill pasture. The cod, ling, and herring fisheries are 
considerable ; and the coasts abound with shell -fish, 
especially cockles, which have sometimes afforded food to 
the inhabitants in times of famine. On Barra Head, tho 
higliest point of BcTneray, is a lighthouse with an intermit- 
ting light 680 feet above high water, in lat. 56^' 48' N., long. 
T 38' W. There are several remains of interest in the 
island of Barra, as the churches at Kilbar, the castle of 
the A1 ‘Neils at Kishmul, “Danish” forts and “Druidical” 
circles. Population of island (chiefly Caelic-speaking Ro- 
man (vatholios) in 1871, 1563; of the jiarish, 1753. 

BARRACK PUR, a magisterial subdivision and towm 
of British India, in the district of 21 Pargands, under tho 
Lieutonant-Covernor of Bengal. Barrackjiur SrxBDivisioK 
was form(‘d in 1858. It consists of the single 2>oIice circle 
of Nawilbganj, and contains an area of 42 square miles, 
with 51 villages, 16,057 houses, and a total pojmlation of 
68,629, of whom 47,709, or 69*5 per cent., are Hindus; 
19,600, or 28*6 per cent., are Mahometans, 1281, or 
1*9 jier cent., are (yliristians ; and 39 are of other religions. 
l*roi»ortion ol males to total ixijmlation, 52’2 per cent.; 
persons per square mile, 1626; villages jier s(juare mile, 
1*21; jiersons per village, 1346; houses per square mile, 
380; ])ersons jier house, 4 ‘3. In 1870-71 the subdivision 
contained one magistrate’s court, wdth a regular police of 
195, and a village watch of 38 men. The sejiarate cost of 
administration amounted to £2101. 

BARRACKenu Town and Cantonment, situated on the 
Hiigli, 15 miles above Calcutta, in 22’ 45' 40" N. lat., and 
88“ 23' 52" E. long. ; ar(»a, 889 acres, or 1 *39 square miles. 
J’opulation, according to the exiienmental census of 1869 
— males, 5730; females, 2914; total, 8644. Population, 
as ascertained hy the general census of 1872; — Hindus — 
males, 3207; females, 1745; total, 4952 s Mahometans 
— males, 1987; females, 1561; total, 3548- Christians — 
males, 766; females, 297; total, 1063; others— males, 
21; females, 7; total, 28. Total of all denominations- ~ 
males, 5981; females, 3010; total in 1872, 9591. Muni- 
cipal income in 1872, £235, 9s, 6d, ; expenditure, the 
same; taxation, 5|d. per head. Major Smyth says in bis 
Survey Report of the 24 Parynnda District (1857); — 
“ Tho natives call it ‘ Chdnak,' from the circumstance of 
Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, having erected a 
bungalow and established a small bAzilr there [in 1689]. 
Trooi)8 were first stationed there in 1772, from which time 
it has acquired the name of Barrackpur. The cantonment 
is situated on the left bank ol the HiigH ; it has also a large 
bdzdr and several large tanks, and also a parade ground. 


There are usually four regiments of Native infantry can- 
toned in the lines. To the south of the cantonment is 
situated the park, created by the taste and public spirit of 
Lord Wellesley. Within the park is situated the Govern- 
ment House, a noble-looking building, commenced by Lord 
Minto, and enlarged into its present state by the Marquis 
of Hastings. The park is beautifully laid out, and contains 
a small menagerie.” Its most interesting feature is now 
Lady Canning’s tomb. Within the last few years com- 
modious two-storied brick barracks have been constructed 
for the British troops, and have materially added to the 
health and comfort of the soldiers. The military bdzdr is 
situated a short distance from the Sepoy lines, and is care- 
fully supervised by the authorities. The military force 
stationed in the cantonment, on the let March 1873, was 
as follows; — English troojis, 18 ofHcers, and 395 non- 
commissioned officers and rank and file; Native, 12 Eng- 
lish and 21 Native officers, with 877 non-commissioned 
officers and men; total of all ranks, European and native, 
1323. 

Barrackpur played an important part in the two Sepoy 
mutinies of 1824 and 1857, but the details of these belong 
to the general history of British rule in India. 

BARRACKS arc groups of buildings constructed for 
the accommodation of soldiers. The word, which was 
formerly spelt “baracks” or “ baraques,” is derived from the 
Spanish “ barracas,” meaning the little huts or cabins used 
by the fishermen on tho sea-shore, or for soldiers in the field. 
The French call them “casernes,” meaning lodgings for 
soldiers. Barracks of a temporary character, commonly 
called “ huts,” have ordinarily been constructed by troops 
on a campaign as winter quarters, or when for any length 
of time in “ standing camp,” — they being accommodated 
when in the field under other circumstances in tents, or else, 
if not provided with tents, bivouacing without cover. 

In time of peace barracks were formerly only provided 
for troops in fortified places termed “ garrisons,” soldiers 
elsewhere being provided with quarters by being billeted 
on public-houses. The apprehension of disturbances, and 
risk of the troops being too much mixed up with the 
populations of the localities in which they might be 
stationed, mainly led to the construction of barracks in or 
near towns in Kngland about tho year 1792. In the 
first instance the Deputy-adjutant-general was charged with 
the building and fitting up of barracks. In 1793 the same 
officer was appointed “ Superintendent-general of barracks,” 
and subsequently “Barrack-master-general.” In 1806 the 
barrack establishment was placed under the direction of a 
board of four commissioners, of whom one was generally a 
military man. About the year 1825 the duke of Wellington 
arranged for the construction and maintenance of barracks 
to be given over to the corps of Royal Engineers, The 
custody and equipment of barracks, with tho supply of fuel 
and light to the troops quartered in them, were then made 
and remained, until recently, the duty of the “ barrack 
department,” which consisted of barrack -masters and 
barrack-sergeants. 

The duties connected with barracks in the British ser- 
vice are now arranged as follows ; — 

Royal Engineer Department. 


Commissariat Department. 


M. Genoral’s Department, 
under the orders at head- 
quarters of tho Field- 
Marshal Commanding - in- 
Chief, and in districts or at 
foreign stations of the Gen- 
eral Officer Commanding. 


Construction, maintenance, and 
supply of fixtures ; also custody 

if dismantled 

Equipment with supplies of all 
Kinds, giving and taking over ; 
alsocustody when furnished hut 
unoccupied 


Distribution of troops to barracks 
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The duties connected with the construction of barracks 
are under the gupenrision of the Inspector-general of 
Fortifications, who is also Director of Works to the War 
Department He is assisted in these duties by a Dejputy 
and two Assistant-directors of Works, and a professional 
staff. 

The arrangement and composition of barracks vary 
according to the arm of the service to be accommodated in 
them ; thus for the cavalry, horse and field artillery. Koyal 
Engineer train, and transport branch of the army service 
corps, stables are required ; and it is usual to provide for 
the unmarried non-commissioned officers and men over 
their horses, a troop of cavalry or a division of field artillery 
being placed in a separate block of two stories in height. 
Horse and field artillery also require gunsheds and work- 
shops for artificers, such as collarmakers, wheelers, <!irc Ail 
mounted troops require forge and shoeing accommodation 
as well as saddlers’ shops. Garrison artillery and com- 
panies of Royal Engineers can bo accommodated in similar 
barracks to those for infantry, but the latter require an 
ample provision of workshops for artificers, with store 
accommodation for materials, &c. 

Not fifty years since, in the West Indies, men slept in 
barracks in hammocks touching each other, only 23 inches 
of lateral space being allowed for each man. At the same 
time in England the men sle})t in wooden beds, with two 
tiers, like the berths of a ship, and not un frequently each 
bed held four men. Now, each soldier has an iron bed- 
stead which turns up in the middle, forming a seat for the 
day-time, and only two rows of beds are allowed in barrack- 
rooms, and the principle of providing one window for 
every two beds is carried out in all new barracks. 

The best size for a barrack-room is now considered to bo 
60 or 62 feet long, by 20 feet wide, and about 1 2 feet high. 
The number of men each room is to contain is painted on 
the door^ and in barracks of modern construction each 
barrack-room has attached to it — 

(1.) A Binall (single) sergeant’s room, with fire-plaec, euphoanl, 
and ariiall window looking into the men’s room. 

(2.) An ablution room, with basins, water-taps, and a fixed pan 
in which the feet can he washed. 

(!h) A night urinal, with water for flushing laid on. 

Barracks are washed once a week, and on intermediate 
days the rooms are dry-scrubbed. The walls and ceilings 
are liinew^ashed by the troops twice a year. The general 
periodical painting of all barrack buildings is performed 
twice externally and once internally in every eight years. 
Formerly, barrack buildings were placed on very limited 
areas, and even a whole regiment was lodged in one house 
built in the form of a 8(|uare. with the quarters of the 
officers on one side for the better supervision of the men ; 
but the Barrack and Hospital Improvement Commission 
recommended that the men should be divided in numerous 
detached buildings, so placed as to impede as little as 
possible the movement of air and the action of the sun s 
rays. 

. For barracks, as a general rule, buildings of two stories 
in height are preferred to those of three stories, but three- 
story buildings may be adopted where space is limited and 
land very costly. Buildings of two stories are less expensive 
than those of only one story in height, and the general 
arrangement, when the former mode of construction is 
adopted, is more compact. The selection of a site for a 
barrack requires great care and circumspection. This duty 
is performed in the first instance by the Commanding Royal 
Engineer of the district, or an officer appointed by Mm ; 
but the ground proposed is also reported on by an Army 
medical officer as well as subsequently by the General Officer 
commanding the district, the final approval resting with 
the Secretary of State for War. 
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The following important points have to be considered in 
the selection of a site, viz. : — (1.) That the ground is 
suitably situated ; (2.) That it is sufficient for the number 
and nature of troops to be placed in the barracks; (3.) 
That it is not commanded by higher ground within range 
of rifle fire; (4.) That the subsoil is good and healthy; 
(5.) That water can be easily obtained for drinking, washing, 
and cooking ; f6.) That drainage and sewerage can be 
carried out ; (7.) That gas can be laid on. 

A barrack should not as a rule be placed in the midst oi 
a populous town, nor should it be too far distant from one. 
If in the midst of a town it would not be likely to bo 
healthy or well placed in respect to keeping up discipline ; 
if too far off the men quartered in it may become dissatisfied 
with the service. A barrack should be surrounded with a 
defensible wall; there should be as few entrances as 
possible, and these should be provided with strong, well- 
barred gates. 

In the new barracks now under construction for brigade 
depots, the armouries are generally placed in defensible 
'‘keeps,” the outer or boundary walls being flanked by 
caponnieres. In arranging the position of buildings on a 
design for a barrack, the axis of each of those intended for 
occupation by troops should be north and south, so as to 
allow the sun’s rays to fall on both sides. One building 
should in no case obstruct the light from another. The 
distance of buildings should not be less than their own 
height from each other. The position selected for any new 
building or buildings in an existing or a proposed barrack 
is re[>orted on by a board of officers, consisting of the head 
of the department, officer commanding a regiment, or other 
responsible officer who is to occupy the building when 
erected, an officer not under the rank of captain, and the 
commanding Royal Engineer or other engineer officer, a 
medi<*al officer attending to advise the board. On the 
completion of a new building or barrack, it is also reported 
on by a board of officers before being taken over for occu- 
pation. 

Jn 1854--55 public attention was called to the necessity 
for sanitary improvement in the barracks belonging to 
(ireat Britain, and an inquiry was instituted by the Barrack 
and Hospital Improvement Commission, which was 
succeeded by the Army Sanitary Committee, The result 
of the inquiries so made has been a groat improvement of 
the quarters of the troops, wliich has tended largely to 
decrease the sickness previously prevalent among them. 

Tho principal improvements have been as follows, vi/. : — At least 
000 cubic feet, and from 06 to 60 superficial feet, are now allotted to 
every single non-commissioned oflicer and man in permanent bar- 
racks. it being considered as important that a soldier should have 
his full ration of air as of iood. In wooden huts 400 cubic feet are 
reckoned sullicient. At least 1000 cubic feet are allotted to every 
.single uon-commissioncd officer and man in hot climates. About 
1600 cubic feet are allotted to every horse, and since the introduction 
of ventilation as well as proper sanitary arrangements in stables, 
glanders have almost entirely disappeared from the army. Married 
non commissioned officers and men nave syiecial accommodation, with 
one or two rooms each, according to the si/e of the rooms or rank 
of the occumnt. in the latest buildings small washing-i coins have 
been proviued, in addition to two rooms for eai h family. A laundry 
and infant school are provided for every compound of niaiiied 
soldiers’ quarters. The principal medical o/fieer is noiv charged 
with seeing that the regulations for protecting tho health of tioops 
in barracks are carried out. Each regimental medical officoi has 
also to see to this matter, as well as that every soldiei has a sejiarate 
bed ; that tho bods are placed at a proper distance fioin the w'all, and 
aio well aim! ; and that the windows are opened eveiy morn- 
ing. Barrack- rooms are warmed in two w’ay.s, vi^., by radiant 
heat from an open fire, and by warm air obtained from an air chamber 
behind, and heated by the fire. Much attention has been paid of 
late years to the improvement of the means of cooking the meals of 
soldiers. Either steel boilers and Deane's ovens or “Warren’s** 
apparatus are now ordinarily provided for this purpose. Every 
headquarter barrack now has a gymnasium and also a chapel school, 
as well as a sergeants’ mess establishment. Besides a canteen with 
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« separate barfor theeale of groceries, one room is provided forre- 
oreation,with a coffee bar attaobed, and another room for reading, 
with a small book-room attached to it, where the library is stored, 
and from which books are issued, where there are several barracks 
at the same station, the sick are usually treated in a garrison hos- 
pital ; but where there is onlv one barrack, a regimental hospital 
forms a part of it. 1200 cubic feet are allowed at home for each 
patient treated in military hospitals, and about 1800 cubic feet in 
those constructed in hot climates. The proportion of hospital ac- 
commodation now allowed at homo stations is 6 per cent on the 
accommodation of the barrack or barracks to which such hospital is 
attached. A surgery, store accommodation, a separate infection 
ward, hospital sergeant's quarters, sick - orderly’s rooms, and a 
mortuary, are provided as part of an }i(is]>ital establishment. There 
is also, whenever practicable, a garden, where the convalescents can 
sit out, or take exercise in fine weather. At the main entrance to 
every barrack a regimental guard-room is placed, which, besides a 
good room for the guard, provided with a wooden bed on an iron 
frame, contains a prisoners’ room, and also a few separate cells for 
the detention of such j)risonors as require to he kept apart. A 
proportiouof* provost cells ’’are also constructed in largo barracks, 
whore soldiers are conlincd wJien ordered or sentenced to imprison- 
ment for short periods. In lioadq^uarter cavalry barracks a riding 
school, ordinarily 150 feet long and 50 foot wide, is jirovided ; also 
one or more maneges for out-ooor training. In smaller barracks, 
for mounted troops only, maneges are provided for equitation exer- 
cise. Ride ranges are now considered to be necessary adjuncts to 
all except sniatl barracks, but sometimes the troops have to be 
mov(Hl to a distiinee for this jmrpose, owing to local diiTiculties pre- 
venting practice being carried on. In barracks of modern construc- 
tion, a sei)arute house or quarter containing about six rooms is 
provided lora commanding officer, and two rooms with a kitchen (or 
servant’s rooni)for cachtield officer, or officer holding relativerank as 
such, and for each quarter-master. Other officers have one room 
each, with a com]>irtment screened or curtained off for sleeping and 
dressing, a servant's room for brushing and cloaningboing provided 
for every two or throe officers. A mess establishment is attached 
to every olficers’ b irrack, which is constructed in proiiortion to the 
numbers to bo quartered in the barracks. Whore the neadquarters 
of a regiment are stationed, a billiard-room is usually allowed as 
part of the moss establishment. A good supply of water is one of 
the tirst requisites in a barrack, and it is preferable to obtain it, if 
possible, from the water-works of the locality, rather than from 
wells, which are liable to become polluted from soakage, leakage of 
drains, or other eausos. Barracks should have liigli-level tanks to 
contain one or two days’ Huj»ply of water, as a reserve, or incase of 
fire, and liro-eoeks should be fixed in suitable places. Fire-enginos, 
with an ample supply of hose and also ladders, are always sujqdled 
for use in barracks. The sowers or drains of a barrack should, if 

{ jossible, discliarge into the main or branch sewers of the locality, 
mt if none such exist, irrigation of land may be resorted to, or earth 
closets can be adopted, and the liquid drainage only be disposed of 
by irrigation, or such other means as may bo praeticable. All drains 
should ])c j)roporly trapjiod and ventilateu. Soil-pipes of water- 
closets should also be ventilated by means of small pi ])08 carried 
up above the roof of the main building ; pipes of the size of ordinary 
gas-pipes will suffice for this purpose, allowing the escape of foul gas 
into the outer air. Ovorflowor other water-pipes should onnoaccouut 
be connected directly witli a drain, but should discharge into an open 
or surface chaniiol, or over a trap or grating. Gas is ordinarily laid 
on to barracks both externally and internally, the quantity con- 
sumed being checked by a meter or meters. It is usually obtained 
by agreement from any public gas-works in the locality, but at cer- 
tain largo stations the War Department have their own gas-works. 
At certain large stations whore large bodies of troops are quartered, 
churches are provided in addition to or in place of chapel schools. 
The latter are used for the services of the men of different persua- 
sions in succession , tlie former are sometimes similarly used, but 
are more generally restricted to the Ohurcli of England or other 
sjiociUo religious persuasion. Sometimes military cemeteries are 
►rovided, but more generally the soldiers arc buried in those of the 
ocalities where they may be quartered. Wherever there is sufficient 
ground about or near a barrack, as at Eastney, near Portsmouth, 
soldiers may have portions for gardening allotted them. 

The funds for the construction and maintenance of 
barracks are included in Vote 13 of the army estimates, 
and the average amounts so provided for them during the 
past three years have boon as follows : — 


Part 1, Works over £1000 £102,198 

Part 2, New works and alterations under £1000... 68,040 

Part 3, Ordinary and current repairs 210,455 


£380,693 

The funds for the equipment of barracks are provided 


in Vote 12, for the draartmental etaff in Vote 9, and fw 
supplies of fuel and light in Vote 10 of the army esti- 
mates. B* B*) 

BARRAS, Paul FBANqois Jean Nicolas, Comte de, 
a distinguished actor in the great French Revolution, was 
bom in June 1766. He was a descendant of a noble 
family in Provence, and at an. early age entered the army. 
He was twice in India with his regiment, but retired from 
the service after attaining the rank of captain. Like many 
others, he saw in the Revolution a good opportunity for 
retrieving his fortunes, which hod been ruined by his 
extravagance and dissipation ; and his penetration enabled 
him to foresee the certain fall of the royalist party. He 
threw in his lot with the revolutionists, and speedily 
distinguished himself by his vigour and hardihood. When 
elected a member of the National Convention, he gave an 
uncompromising vote for the king’s death ; and at the siege 
of Toulon, where for the first time ho mot Napoleon, his 
energetic measures contributed much to the success of the 
French arms. Robespierre, who hated Barras for his 
dissolute habits, and feared him for his boldness, endea- 
voured to have his name included in one of his prescription 
lists, but, on the 9th Thermidor 1794, Barras completely 
overthrew his power. His success from this period was 
secured; after the 13th Vind^miaire 1795, he was nomi- 
nated general-in-chief; and after the affair of the 18th 
Fructidor 1797, in which Augeroau played a prominent 
part, he was practically dictator. Bonaparte’s roup d^etat 
of the 18th Brumaire 1799 changed the whole aspect of 
affairs. Barras, seeing that resistance to his powerful 
prot6g4 was useless, gave in his resignation, and retired to 
his country seat. His latter years were spent in various 
intrigues, in which he showed a strong leaning towards the 
royalist party. He died in 1 829. The character of Barras 
has little in it that is worthy of admiration. He was 
dissolute in private life, and can scarcely be said to have 
had any definite public policy. At the same time he was 
courageous, prudent, and, on occasions, an able speaker. 

BARRHEAD, a town of Scotland, county of Renfrew, 
three miles S. of Paisley, and 8 miles S.W. of Glasgow on 
the Caledonian Railway line between that city and Kil- 
marnock. It has rapidly increased since about 1840, and 
formed a junction with the neighbouring villages of Dove- 
cothall, Cross Artherlie, and Graharnston. The principal 
employment is spinning, weaving, and bleaching. J Popu- 
lation in 1871, 6209. 

BARRl, GiralI) pe, commonly called Girahlus 
Cambremu, an historian and ecclesiastic of the 12th and 
13th centuries, was born at the castle of Maenor Pyrr near 
Pembroke, probably in 1147. By his mother he was 
descended from the princes of South Wales, and the De 
Barris were one of the most powerful Welsh families. 
Being a younger brother, and intended for the church, he 
was sent to St David's, and educated in the family of his 
uncle, the bishop of that see. When about twenty years 
of age he was sent to the University of Paris, where he 
continued for some years, and, according to his own account, 
became an excellent rhetorician and lecturer. On his 
return in 1172 he entered holy orders, and was made 
archdeacon of Brecknock. Having observed with much 
concern that his countrymen the Welsh were very backward 
in paying tithes of wool and cheese, he applied to Richard, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and was appointed his legate in 
Wales for remedying this and other disorders. Barry 
excommunicated all, without distinction, who refused to 
compound matters with the church, and, in particular, 
delivered over bodily to the evil one those who withheld 
the tithes. Not satisfied with enriching, he also attempted 
to reform the clergy. He delated an aged archdeacon to 
the archbishop, for the unpardonable crime of matrimony ; 
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Mid on kia tofuslng to put away his wife he was deprived 
of his arohdeaconxyi wmch was bestowed upon the zealous 
legate. On the death of his uncle, the bishop of St 
David^ in 1176 , he was elected his successor by the 
chapter ; but this choice havizig been made without the 
permission and against the will of Henry II., Girald 
prudently declined to insist upon it, and went again to 
Paris to prosecute his studies. He speaks with exultation 
of the prodigious fame which he acquired by his eloquent 
declamations in the schools, and of the crowded audiences 
who attended them. Having spent about four years at 
Paris, he returned to St David^s, where he found every- 
thing in confusion ; and on the temporary retirement of 
the bishop, which took place soon after, he was appointed 
administrator by the advice of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and governed the diocese in that capacity till 1184, 
when the bishop was restored. About the same time he 
was called to court by Henry II., appointed one of bis 
chaplaips, and sent into Ireland with Prince John, by whom 
ho was offered the united bishoprics of Femes and Leighlin. 
He would not accept them, and employed his time in 
collecting materials for his Topography of Ireland^ and his 
history of the conquest of that island, which was completed 
in three books in 1187. In 1188 ho attended Baldwin, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in his progress through Wales, 
preaching a crusade for the recovery of the Holy Land, — 
an employment in which ho tells us, with his usual 
modesty, that he was far more successful than the primate, 
adding significantly, that the peoj)le were most afiected 
with Latin sermons (which they did not understand), 
melting into tears, and coming in crowds to take the cross. 
On the accession of Richard I. in 1189, he was sent by that 
monarch into Wales to preserve the peace of the country, 
and was even joined in commission with William Long- 
champ, bishop of Ely, as one of the regents of the kingdom. 
He failed, however, to improve this favourable opportunity; 
and having fixed his heart on the see of St David’s, the 
bishop of which was very old and infirm, ho refused the 
bishopric of Bangor in 1190, and that of Llandaff the 
year following. But in 1192 the state of public affairs 
became so unfavourable to Barri’s interest at court that 
he determined to retire. He proceeded to Lincoln, where 
William de Monte read lectures in theology with great 
applause ; and here he spent about six years in the study 
of divinity, and in composing several works. At last the 
see of St David’s, which had long been the object of his 
ambition, became vacant, and he was unanimously elected 
by the chapter, but met with so i)owerful an adversary in 
Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, that it involved him in 
a litigation which lasted five years, cost him three journeys 
to Rome, and ended in his defeat in the year 1203. Re- 
tiring from the world, he spent the last seventeen years of 
his life in studious })rivacy. His MSS. are preserved in 
the British Museum, the library at Lambeth, and the Bod- 
leian Library. 

Of his published works, the host known is his Itincrarium Cam^ 
hrix^ of which a translation, illustrated with annotatioiib, and 
accompanied with a life of the author, was published by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, in twosnlcndid (juarto volumes, in 1806. The comjileto 
works are being published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, with full introductions, — Oiraldi Camhrensia Opera^ edited 
by J. S. Brewer and Mr Diniock, 6 vols., 1861-75 ; the seventh 
and last volume has not yet appeared. 

BARRINGTON, John Shute, first Viscount, a noble- 
man distinguished for theological learning, was the youngest 
son of Benjamin Shute, merchant, and was born at Theobald, 
in Hertfordshire, in 1678. He received part of his educa- 
tion at the University of Utrecht ; and, after returning to 
England, studied law in the Inner Temple. In 1701 he 
published several pamphlets in favour of the civil rights of 
Protestant dissenters, to which class he belonged. On the 
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recommendation of Lord Somers, he was employed to 
induce the Presbyterians in Scotland to favour the union 
of the two kingdoms, and in 1708 he was rewarded for 
this service by being appointed to the office of commissioner 
of the customs. From this, however, ho was removed on 
the change of adminstration in 1711 ; but his fortune had, 
in the meantime, been improved by the bequest of two 
considerable estates, — one of them left him by Francis 
Barrington of Tofts, whose name he assumed by Act 
of Parliament, the other by John Wildman of Becket. 
Barrington now stood at the head of tlie dissenters. On 
the accession of George I. he was returned meiiiber of par- 
liament for Berwick-upon-Tweed; and in 1720 the king 
raised him to the Irish peerage, by the title of Viscount 
Barrington of Ardglass. But having unfortunately engaged 
in the Harburg lottery, one of the bubble speculations of 
the time, he incurred the disgrace of expulsion from tlie 
House of Commons in 1723, — a punishment which was 
considered greatly too severe, and was thought to be due to 
personal malice on the part of Walpole. In 1725 he pub- 
lished his principal work, entitled Miscellanea Sacray or a 
New Method of considering so mveh of the History of the 
Apostles as is coyitamed in Scripture^ in an Abstract of their 
Ilistorpy an Abstract of that Abstract y and four Critical 
Essaysy 2 vols. 8vo, — afterwards reprinted with additions 
and corrections, in 3 vols. 8vo, 1770, by his son, the bishop 
of Durham. In the same year he published An Essay on 
the Several Disperisations of God to Mankind. Ho was the 
author of various other tracts, chiefly on subjects relating 
to religious toleration. lie died in 1734. Of his large 
family four were distinguished. 

The eldest, William Wildman, second Viscount Bar- 
rington (born 1717, died 1793), held important Government 
offices. From 1755 to 1761 he was secretary at war, from 
1761 to 1762 chancellor of the exchequer, from 1762 to 176r> 
treasurer of tlie navy, and from 1765 to 1778 secretary at 
war again. Ho resigned in that year, receiving a hand- 
some pension. In 1782 he held office for a short time as 
postmaster-general. 

The Hon. Dainbs Barrington, the third son, born in 
1727, was a distinguished antiquary and naturalist He 
was educated for the profession of the law, and after filling 
various ]) 08 ts, was appointed a Welsh judge in 1757, and 
afterwards second justice of Chester. He never rose ta 
much eminence at the bar, but he showed his knowledge 
of the law as a subject of liberal study by a valuable 
publication, entitled Observations on the StatuteSy chiefly the 
more ancientyfrom Magna Charta to 2\st James /. cap, 27, 
with an Appendixy being a projmal ftyr new-modelling the 
Statutesy 1766, 4to, a work which has a high reputation 
among historians and constitutional antiquaries. In 1773 
he published an edition of Orosius, with Alfred’s Saxon 
version, and an English translation with original notes. 
His Tracts on the Probability of reaching the North Pole^ 
1775, 4 to, were written in consequence of the northern 
voyage of discovery undertaken by Captain Iffiipps, after- 
wards Lord Mulgrave. In them he has accumulated a 
variety of evidence favourable to his own opinion of the 
practicability of attaining the object in which that voyage 
had failed ; and it is not improbable that his views and 
arguments had some effect in determining the Government 
at a later period to renew the attempt. Mr Barrington’s 
other writings are chiefly to be found in the imblioations of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, of both of which he 
w'as long an assiduous member, and of the latter vice- 
president. Many of these were collected by him in a 
quarto volume entitled Miscellanies on various SubjectSy 
1781, Among the most curious and ingenious of his 
papers, are his Experiments and Observations on the Singing 
of Birdsy and his Essay on the Language of Birds, He 
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died on the 14th March 1800, and viras buried in the 
Temple church. 

Samuel Barrington, the fourth son, was born in 1729, 
and died in 1800. He entered the navy at an early age, 
and in 1747 had worked his way to a post-captaincy. He 
was distinguished for his bravery and skill, and in 1778 
attained the rank of rear-admiral. He held command for 
some time in the West Indies, and repulsed a superior 
French force at Sta Lucia. 

Shute Barrington, the youngest son, was born in 1734, 
and died in 1826, He was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and after holding some minor dignities, was made bishop 
of Llandatf in 1769. Jn 1782 he was translated to 
Salisbury, and in 1791 to Durham. He published several 
volumes of sermons and tracts, and wrote the political life 
of his brother, Viscount Barrington. 

BAIUIISTKKS, in Eiigland, are the highest class of 
lawyers who have exclusive audience in all the superior 
courts. Every barrister must be a member of one of the 
four ancient societies called Inns of Court, viz., Lincoln's 
Inn, the Inner and Middle Temples, and Gray^s Inn. The 
existence of these societies as schools can be traced back to 
the 1.3th century, and their rise is attributed to the clause 
in Magna (3iarta, by which the Common Pleas were fixed 
at Westminster instead of following the king’s court, and 
the ])rol(jssors of law were consequently brought together 
in London. Associations of lawyers acquired houses of 
their own in which students were educated in the common 
law, and tlio degrees of barrister (corresponding to 
apprentice or bachelor) and sergeant (corresponding to 
doctor) were conferred. These schools of law are now 
represented by the Inns of Court, which still enjoy the 
exclusive i)rivilego of calling to the bar, and through their 
superior order of benchers control the discipline of the 
profession. 

Every person not otherwise disqualified may be admit- 
ted os a student of law by passing a general examination 
in London, or on producing evidence of his having passed 
a ]niblic examination at a university. The year is divided 
into four term^, and every student must keep twelve terms 
before he etin bo called to the bar. A term is kept by the 
student’s dining six (if a university man, three) times in 
the hall of his society. Until quite recently the Inns of 
Court exercised little or no supervision over the legal educa- 
tion of their students. Any student who had duly kept 
his terms might be admitted to the bar on producing either 
a certificate of having })aased the general examination 
of the (vouncil of Legal Education, or a certificate of attend- 
ance at certain i)ublic lectures, or of having read in the 
chambers of a barrister or sj)ecial pleader for at least 
twelve months. ’Phe examination not being comi>ulsory, 
was only used as a qualification for call by a minority 
of students, and neither of the other tests afforded any 
security as to the applicant’s fitness for admission. The 
regulations both as to legal education and examinations 
have been very greatly altered. A complete staff of public 
lecturers and tutors has been established, and every student 
must pass an examination in jurisprudence, civil and 
international law, and English law, before being admitted 
to his call. I’ersons connected with the law in any inferior 
capacity (such as that of solicitor and solicitor’s clerk), or 
with trade, will not be admitted as students ; and the 
benchers, besides, have the right of rejecting any ai)plicant 
with or without cause assigned. For sufficient reasons, and 
subject to an appeal to the Common Law judges as visitors, 
they may reject the petition of a student to be called to 
the bar, or expel from their society and from the j)rofession 
any barrister or bencher of the inn. This power has been 
exercised in several cases within recent years, and the 
benchers appear to take cognizance of any kind of miscon- 
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duct, whether professional or not, which they may deem 
unworthy of the rank of barrister. The age at which a 
student may be called to the bar is twenty-one years. 

The peculiar business of barristers is the advocacy of 
causes in open court, but in England a great deal of other 
business falls into their hands. They are the chief con- 
veyancers, and pleadings (i.^., the counter statements 
of parties previous to joining issue) are in all but the 
simplest cases drafted by them. There is, indeed, a 
separate class of conveyancers and special pleaders^ being 
persons who have kept the necessary number of terms 
qualifying for a call, but who, instead of being called, take 
out licences to practise under the bar. There are still a few 
persons who act under such special licences, but in general 
conveyancing and special pleading form part of the ordinary 
work of a junior barrister. The highest rank among 
barristers is that of king’s or queen’s counsel. They lead 
the case in court, and give opinions on cases submitted to 
them, but they do not accei)t conveyancing or pleading, nor 
do they admit pupils to their chambers. I’recedence 
among queen’s counsel, as well as among outer barristers, 
is determined by seniority. The order of sergeants at law 
still exists, but no new appointments have recently been 
made, and it will probably be allowed to become extinct, 
the title of queen’s counsel being generally preferred. 
Sergeants rank after queen’s counsel. Although every 
barrister has a right to practise in any court in England, it 
will be found, in fact, that each special class of business 
has its own practitioners, so much so indeed, that the bar 
may almost be said to be divided into several professions. 
The most marked distinction is that between barristers 
practising in Chancery and barristers i>racti8ing in the 
courts of Common Law. The fusion of Law and Equity 
contemplated by the Judicature Act, 187.3, may be ex- 
l)ected in course of time to break down this distinction ; 
but for many years there has been a comi)lete separation 
between these two great branches of the profession. There 
are also subordinate distinctions in each branch. Counsel 
at Common Law attach themselves to one or other of the 
circuits into which England is divided, and may not 
practise elsewhere unless under special conditions. In 
Chancery the queen’s counsel for the most part restrict 
themselves to one or other of the courts of first instance 
(those of the Vice-Chancellors or Master of the Bolls). 
Business before the court of Admiralty, the court of 
Probate and Divorce, the Privy Council, and parliamentary 
committees, exhibits, though in a less degree, the same 
tendency to specialization. In some of the larger provincial 
towns there are now local bars of considerable strength. 
In Manchester and Liverpool alone there are believed to 
be between seventy and eighty practising barristers; and the 
probable extension of this system cannot fail to have a 
most important influence on the future character of the 
profession. The bar of Ireland exhibits in its general 
arrangements the same features as the bar of England. 
Every Irish barrister must have kept at least six terms in 
one of the English Inns of (^urt. There is no connection 
whatever between the Scotch and English bars. 

Counsel is not answerable for anything sjioken by him 
relative to the cause in hand and suggested in the client’s 
instructions, even though it should reflect on the character 
of another and prove absolutely groundless, but if he 
mention an untruth of his own invention, or even upon 
instructions if it be impertinent to the matter in hand, he 
is then liable to an action from the party injured. Counsel 
may also be punished by the summary power of the court 
or judge as for a contempt, and by the benchers of the inn 
to which he may belong on cause shown. 

The rank of barrister is a necessary qualification for 
nearly all offices of a judicial character, and a very usual 
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qualification for other important appointments. Not only 
^e judgeships in the Superior Courts of Law and Equity at 
home and in the colonies, but nearly all the magistracies 
of minor rank — ^recorderships, county court judgeships, &c., 
— are restricted to the bar. The result is a unique feature in 
the English system of justice, viz., the perfect harmony of 
opinion and interest between the bar as a profession and 
all degrees of the judicial bench. 

Revising Barristers are counsel of not less than seven 
years^ standing appointed to revise the lists of parliamentary 
voters. 

Barristers cannot maintain an action for their fees, which 
are regarded as gratuities, nor can they, by the usage of 
the profession, undertake a case without the intervention 
of an attorney. 

BAllliOS, JoAO DE, a celebrated Portuguese historian, 
was born about 1496, and died in 1570. In 1522 he was 
appointed governor of St George del Mina, on the coast of 
Guinea. Three years after, the king recalled him to court, 
and made him treasurer of the Indies. This appointment 
furnished him with the materials necessary for the composi- 
tion of his valuable history, entitled Asia Portuguesa^ the 
first decade of which ho published in 1552, the second in 
1553, and the third in 1563; tUo fourth was not published 
till 1615. Several authors have continued the work, so that 
it extends to twelve decades. The best edition is that 
published at Lisbon, in 1778, in 9 vols 8vo. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS, a borough, port, and parish 
in the hundred of Lonsdale, North-West Lancashire, 
situated opposite the island of Walney, at the extreme 
point of the peninsula of Furness, which lies between 
Morccambo Bay and the estuary of the Duddon. It is 
distant 35 miles from Lancaster and 91 from Carlisle, The 
area of the borough, which includes Walney and the islets 
at its south end, is 17,000 acres, of which 8155 are land, 
the rest being sand and water„ 

The town has had a remarkable rise. The veins of pure 
haematite iron ore in the district, now so extensively 
wrought, have long been in repute; and more than a 
hundred years ago, a small traffic was carried on in the ore, 
with the addition by-and-by of pig-iron, which early began 
to be manufactured in the vicinity of the mines, — the branch 
of the channel, now converted into docks, serving as a 
harbour, and the beach as a quay, for the shipment of the 
material brought down from the mines and charcoal 
furnaces. But at the beginning of the present century the 
annual export was only about 1000 tons, and then, and for 
many years after, though the trade went on increasing, the 
place was the merest hamlet, the population so recently as 
1847 being only 325. It may be said that the railway has 
created the modern town. By the opening in 1846 of the 
first short section of the Furness Company's line, from the 
mines near Dalton to Piel pier and Barrow, the trade of 
the district received a great impetus, and it rapidly 
developed with the various extensions of the railway, till 
in 1857, by the carrying of the line over Morecambe sands, 
through communication was established between Barrow 
and Carnforth. When the railway was opened the ship- 
ments of ore had risen to 60,000 tons a year, while within 
five years afterwards there left by sea and rail a total of 
250,000, which again, within other five years, increased 
to 450,000 tons. The next great onward step was the 
establishment at Barrow, in 1859, of the iron-works of 
Messrs Schneider and Hannay, followed in 1864 by the 
■commencement of steel-works, the two being united in 1866 
under “ The Barrow Haematite Steel Company (Limited).” 
In 1867 there were opened the Devonshire and Buccleuch 
docks, constructed at a comparatively small cost by the 
enclosure of the channel between the mainland and a 
small island on which shipbuilding works have since been 
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erected. The docks comprise an area of above 60 acres, 
are entered from Walney Channel by a gateway 60 feet 
wide, give a uniform depth of 24 feet, the stone quays being 
miles long, and the wharves supplied with hydraulic 
cranes, one of which is capable of lifting 100 tons. Within 
a few years after the opening of the docks various impor- 
tant branches of industry were introduced, by means of 
which the town has both been consolidated and increased. 
The census of 1871 gives a return of 17,992, while a 
census for municipal purposes, November 1874, showed 
a population of over 40,000. The inhabited houses at the 
same period numbered about 6000, the rateable value of 
the borough being XI 4 4,000. The town owes much 

of its prosperity to the enterprise of the dukes of Devon- 
shire and Buccleuch, and also to the foresight, zeal, and 
practical ability of Sir James Ramsden, managing director of 
the Furness Railway Company and first mayor of the 
borough, who in 1872 received the honour of knighthood 
as an acknowledgment of the value of his work, while a 
mot^sive bronze statue in the centre of the town, raised 
about the same time by voluntary contributions, testifies to 
the appreciation of his services by the community. 

A great part of the town lies low, much of it being built 
on ground reclaimed from the sea. It is well laid out, 
according to a fixed j>lan, in regular streets running at 
right angles, viz., north and south, and east and west. 
About £19,000 have already been expended on approaches 
and general road improvements. Not many ] )ublic buildings 
can be looked for, but among others are the North Lonsdale 
Hospital ; the Workmen’s Club and Institute, the gift of 
Mr II. W. Schneider, and others; swimming baths, presented 
by Sir James Ramsden ; a town-hall and large covered 
market, besides churches, schools, and banks. 

The first place among the public works must be assigned 
to those of the Barrow lliematite Steel Company. Their 
iron-works have sixteen blast furnaces constructed so as to 
save the waste gases, which are utilized in heating the 
boilers and hot-air ovens. At the steel-works, which 
are the largest in Great Britain, are eighteen convertors 
for making Bessemer steel. The amount of ore used is 
about 460,000 tons annually, of which the company’s own 
mines yield upwards of 350,000 tons. There is an annual 
produce of 250,000 tons pig-iron, and 110,000 tons of 
steel, 80,000 tons of the latter being rails. In the pro- 
cesses about 500,000 tons of coke and coal are consumed 
annually; and the company employ at their works and 
iron-mines nearly 5000 men, besides a large number at 
coal-mines which they also work. 

The works of the Iron Shipbuilding Company (capital, a 
quarter of a million), lying between the docks and Walney 
Channel, cover an area of 50 acres, with a frontage of 1050 
feet, where ten vessels of the largest size can be laid down. 
When the works are in full operation, 6000 men will bo 
employed. There is also a graving-dock of the largest size. 

The Barrow Flax and J ute Company have an extensive 
jute work adjoining the docks, and communicating with 
the railway- It covers an area of 14 acres, has an imposing 
and attractive exterior, and is beautifully and elaborately 
fitted up with the greatest possible regard to efficiency and 
comfort. The works employ 2000 hands. Besides the 
above there are large engineering-works, waggon-works, saw- 
mills, brick-works, and a steam corn-mill. 

The trade of the j)ort is indicated by the character of 
the public works. The imports are chiefly timber, coal, 
jute, and general produce. Ore, steel rails, and pig- 
iron are chief among the exports. In 1874 the vessels 
entering the port numbered 1620, with a tonnage of 347,800 
tons register. An extension of dock accommodation is 
being provided in a series of basins, to be called the 
Ramsden dock, with a water area of 200 acres. Passenger 
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steamers run daily to Belfast, and there is also a regular 
service to Glasgow and to the Isle of Man. By rail there 
is connection with Whitehaven, and with the London and 
North-Western and Midland systems, with branches to the 
Lake district. 

Barrow is in the diocese of Carlisle. Besides the Church 
of England, which has three places of worship, there are 
the following churches : — the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Wesleyan, Methodist New Connexion, Baptist, and Primi- 
tive Methodist. 

The town received a charter of incorporation in 1867, 
when a council of sixteen was nominated, that number 
being doubled by an Act obtained in 1875. The supply 
of water comes from Kirkby Moor, the water-works as well 
as the gas-works being the j>roperty of the corporation. 
A cemetery has been i)rovided at a coat of £25,000, with 
three chapels. A complete and thorough plan of drainage 
is being carried out, jmrtly on the separate system. There 
is a fire brigade under the corporation, and at the entrance 
to the harbour there is a life-boat station. The police 
are those of the county. Several newspapers are published; 
and there are branches of various banking establishments, 
some of them occupying large and handsome buildings. 

The extensive and interesting ruins of Furness Abbey, 
founded by Stephen in 1127, lie within the borough, over 
two miles from the heart of the town. They are beauti- 
fully situated in a small wooded valley, with a hotel and 
railway station close by. On Piel island is the Pile of 
Fouldrey, or IHel castle, the ruin of a castle built in 1327 
by the abbot of Furness. 

BARROW, Isaac, an eminent mathematician and divine, 
was the son of Thomas Barrow, a linen draper in London, 
where he was born in 1630. He was at first placed for 
two or three years at the Charter-house school. There, 
however, his conduct gave but little hopes of his ever suc- 
ceeding as a scholar, for he was inattentive and extremely 
fond of fighting. But after his removal from this establish- 
ment, his disposition took a happier turn ; and having soon 
made considerable progress in learning, he was in 1643 
entered at St PetoPs College, and afterwards at Trinity 
(yollege, Cambridge, where he applied himself with great 
diligence to the study of literature and science, especially 
of natural philosophy. Ho at first intended to adopt the 
medical profession, and made some progress in anatomy, 
botany, and chemistry, after which he studied chronology, 
geometry, and astronomy. He then travelled in France 
and Italy, and in a voyage from Leghorn to Smyrna gave 
proofs of great personal bravery ; for the shi[) having been 
attacked by an Algerine pirate, Barrow remained upon deck, 
and fought with the utmost intrepidity, until the pirate, 
unprepared for the stout resistance made by the ship, sheered 
off and left her to pursue her voyage. 

At Smyrna he met with a most kind reception from the 
English consul, Mr Bretton, upon whose death he after- 
wards wrote a Latin elegy From this place ho proceeded 
to Constantinople, where he received similar civilities from 
Sir Thomas Bendish, the English ambassador, and Sir 
Jonathan Dawes, with whom ho afterwards contracted an 
intimate friendship. While at Constantinople he read and 
studied the works of Chrysostom, once bishop of that see, 
whom he preferred to all the other Fathers. He resided in 
Turkey somewhat more than a year, after which he pro- 
ceeded to Venice, and thence returned home through 
Germany and Holland in 1659. Immediately Ofi his reach- 
ing England he received ordination from Bishop Brownrig, 
and in 1660 he was appointed to the Greek professorship 
at Cambridge. When he entered ui>on this office he 
intended to have prelected upon the tragedies of Sophocles; 
but he altered his intention, and made choice of Aris- 
totle’s rhetoric. His lectures on this subject having 
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been lent to a friend who never returned them, are irre- 
coverably lost. In July 1662 he was elected professor of 
geometry in Gresham College, on the recommendation of 
l)r Wilkins, master of Trinity College, and afterwards 
bishop of Chester; and in May 1663 ho was chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Society, at the first election made by 
the council after obtaining their charter. The same year 
the executors of Mr Lucas, who, according to the terms 
of his will, had founded a mathematical chair at Cam- 
bridge, fixed upon Barrow^ as the first professor, and 
although his two professorships were not inconsistent with 
each other, he chose to resign that of Gresham College, 
which he did on the 20th May 1664. In 1669 he resigned 
his mathematical chair to his illustrious pupil Isaac New 
ton, having now determined to renounce the study of 
mathematics for that of divinity. Upon quitting his pro- 
fessorship Barrow was only a fellow of Trinity College; but 
his uncle gave him a small sinecure in Wales, and Dr Seth 
Ward, bishop of Salisbury, conferred upon him a prebend 
in that church. In the year 1670 he was created doctor 
in divinity by mandate ; and, upon the promotion of Dr 
l^earson, master of Trinity College, to the see of Chester, 
he was appointed to succeed him by the king’s patent, 
bearing date the 13th February 1672. In 1675 Dr Barrow 
was chosen vice-chancellor of the university. He died on 
the 4th of May 1677, in the 47th year of his age, and was 
interred in Westminster Abbey, where a monument, sur- 
mounted by his bust, was soon after erected by the 
contributions of his friends. By his English contemporaries 
Barrow was considered a mathematician second only to 
Newton. Continental writers do not place him so high, 
and their judgment is probably the more correct one. He 
was undoubtedly a clear-sighted and able mathematician, 
who handled admirably the severe geometrical method, and 
who in his Method of Tangents approximated to the course 
of reasoning by which Newton was alterwards led to the 
doctrine of Ultimate Ratios ; but his substantial contribu- 
tions to the science are of no great importance, and his 
lectures upon elementary principles do not throw much 
light on the difficulties surrounding the border-land between 
mathematics and philosophy. His Sermons have long 
enjoyed a high reputation ; they are weighty pieces of 
reasoning, elaborate in construction and ponderous in style. 

His scientific works arc very numerous. The most imi>ortant 
are: — 1. Euclid's EkmeiUs ; 2. Euclid's Data ; 8. Optical Lectures, 
read in the public school of Cambridge ; 4, Thirteen Geometrical 
Lectures; 6. The Works of Archimedes^ the Four Books qf Apol- 
loniuses Conic Sections, and Theodosiuses Spherics, cvplained in a 
New Method ; 6. A Lecture, in which Archimedes's Theorems of the 
Sphere and Cylinder are investigated and briefly demonstrated ; 7. 
MathematicaZ Lectures, read in the public schools of the University 
of Cambi idge. The above were all written in Latin. His English 
works have been collected and published in four volumes folio. 

BARROW, Sir John, Bart., was born near Ulverston, 
in Lancashire, June 19, 1764. His early opportunities of 
instruction were limited; but by self-education he matured 
those powers which eventually were turned to so good an 
account. He displayed at an early age a decided inclina- 
tion for mathematical pursuits. He passed some years of 
his youth as superintending clerk of an iron foundry at 
Liver|)ool, and he afterwards taught mathematics at an 
academy in Greenwich. While in the latter situation he was 
fortunate in obtaining, through the interest of Sir George 
Staunton, a place in the first British embassy to China. He 
was thus enabled to put his foot on the first step of the lad- 
der of ambition ; but each step in his subsequent career 
may be fairly said to have been achieved by himself. The 
account of the embassy published by Sir George Stauntou 
records many of Barrow’s valuable contributions to litera- 
ture and science connected with China. This work, 
together with his own subsequently published volume of 
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travels, is ample evidence how well his time had been 
employed. Few persons could, within the space of a few 
months, overcome all the practical difficulties of such a 
language as the Chinese ; but Barrow soon began to con- 
verse in it, and acquired a complete knowledge of its theory. 
His papers on this subject in the Quarterly Review (to 
which periodical he was for many years a very frequent 
contributor) contain a very admirable account of that 
singular language. 

Although Barrow ceased to be personally connected with 
Chinese affairs after the return of the embassy in 1794, 
he always continued to take a lively interest in them, and 
on critical occasions was frequently consulted by the British 
Government. His services were secured by Lord Macartney 
in his important and delicate mission to settle the govern 
ment of the newly-acquired colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Barrow was entrusted with opening communica- 
tions with the Kaffres, in which he displayed a spirit, 
judgment, and humanity, which unfortunately were less 
conspicuous in subsequent transactions with those tribes. 
The two volumes of his history of the colony made the 
public fully acquainted with the extent, capacities, and 
resources of that important, but till then little understood, 
acquisition of the British Crown. There is little doubt that 
it was the perusal of this valuable “work which mainly 
decided Lord Melville to appoint Barrow, though then a 
perfect stranger to him, as his second secretary of the 
Admiralty. Barrow’s subsequent career for forty years at 
the Admiralty (embracing the whole period of the war with 
France) will be for ever historically associated with the civil 
administration of the British navy for the same period. 
He enjoyed the esteem and confidence of all the eleven 
chief lords who successively presided at the Admiralty 
Board during that period, and more especially of King 
William IV., while lord high admiral, who honoured him 
with tokens of his personal regard. Barrow was a fel- 
low of the Iloyal Society, and had the degree of LL.D. 
The honour of a baronetcy was conferred on him by Sir 
Robert Teel in 1835 ; the letter in which the honour was 
announced acknowledged, in highly gratifying terms, his 
literary and scientific eminence, and his “ long, most able, 
and most faithful public service.” 

Besides the works already mentioned, Barrow published 
the lives of Lord Macartney, Lord Anson, Lord Howe, and 
Peter the Great ; and he was also the author of several 
valuable contributions to the seventh edition of the 
Encyclopcpdia Britannica, 

He retired from public life in 1845, in consideration of 
his advanced years, although still in vigorous possession of 
all the mental and bodily powers required for the due 
discharge of the functions of his office. In the course of 
the three following years his vital energies gradually 
declined, but he nevertheless continued so fully in the 
enjoyment of his faculties, writing a history of the modern 
Arctic voyages of discovery, of which he was a great 
promoter, as well as his autobiography, published in 1847, 
that his friends and relatives entertained no apprehension 
that his end was so near. He expired suddenly on the 23d 
November 1848, in the 85th year of his age, much honoured 
and resjiected by his friends and the public at large. 

BARROWS. The custom of constructing barrows, or 
mounds of stones or earth, over the remains of the dead 
was the most characteristic feature of the sepulchral 
systems of primitive times. Originating in the common 
sentiment of humanity, which desires by some visible 
memorial to honour and perpetuate the memory of the 
dead, it was practised alike by nations of high and of 
low development, and continued through all the stipes of 
culture that preceded the introduction of Christianity. 
The primary idea of sepulture appears to have been the 
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provision of a habitation for the dead ; and thus, in its 
perfect form, the barrow included a chamber or chambers 
where the tenant was surrounded with all the prized 
possessions of his previous life. A common feature of the 
earlier barrows is the enclosing fence, which marked off the 
site from the surrounding ground. When the barrow was 
of earth, this was usually effected by an encircling trench 
or a low vallum. When the barrow was a .stone structure, 
the enclosure was usually a circle of standing stones. 
Sometimes, instead of a chamber formed above ground, 
the barrow covered a pit excavated under the original 
surface, in which the interments had been made. In later 
times the mound itself was frequently dispensed with, 
and the interments made under the natural surface, within 
the enclosure of a trench, a vallumy or a circle of standing 
stones. Usually the great barrows occupy conspicuous 
sites ; but in general the external form is no index to the 
internal construction, and gives no absolute indication of 
the nature of the sepulchral usages. Thu.s, while the long 
barrow is characteristic of the Stone Age, it is impossible 
to tell without direct examination whether it may bo 
chambered or unchain bored, or whether the burials within it 
may be those of burnt or of unburnt bodies. 

In England the long barrow usually contains a single 
chamber, entering by a passage underneath the higher and 
wider end of the mound. In Denmark the chambers are 
at irregular intervals along the body of the mound, and 
have no passages leading into them. The long barrows of 
Great Britain are often from 200 to 400 feet in length by 
60 to 80 feet wide. Their chambers are rudely but strongly 
built, with dome-shaped roofs, formed by overlapping the 
successive courses of the upper part of the side walls. In 
♦Scandinavia, on the other hand, such dome-roofed chambers 
are unknown, and the construction of the chambers as a rule 
is megalithic, five or six monoliths supporting a capstone 
of enormous size. Such chambers denuded of the covering 
mound, or over which no covering mound has been raised, 
are popularly known in England as ** cromlechs ” and in 
France as “ dolmens.” The prevailing mode of sepulture 
in all the different varieties of these structures is by the 
deposit of the body in a contracted position, accompanied 
by weapons and imi)loments of stone, occasionally by 
ornaments of gold, jet, or amber. Vessels of clay, more 
or less ornate in character, which occur with tliese early 
interments of unburnt bodies, arc regarded as food vessels 
and drinking cups, differing in character and purpose from 
the cinerary urns of the Cremation Period in which the 
ashes of the dead were deposited. 

The custom of burning the body commenced in the Stone 
Age before the long barrow or the cromlech, with their 
contracted burials, had passed out of use. While cremation 
is rare in the long barrows of the south of England, it is 
the rule in those of Yorkshire and the north of Scotland. 
In Ireland, where the long barrow form is all but unknown, 
the round barrow, or chambered cairn, prevailed from the 
earliest Pagan period till the introduction of Christianity. 
The Irish barrows occur in groups in certain localities, 
which seem to have been the royal cemeteries of the tribal 
confederacies, whereof eight are enumerated in an ancient 
Celtic manuscript on Pagan cemeteries. The best known 
of these was the burial-place of the kings of Tara. It is 
situated on the banks of the Boyne above Drogheda, and 
consists of a group of the largest cairns in Ireland. One 
of these, at New Grange, is a huge mound of stones and 
earth, over 300 feet in diameter at the base, and 70 feet in 
height Around its base are the remains of a circle of 
large standing stones. The chamber, wdiich is 20 feet 
high in the centre, is reached by a passage 70 feet in 
length. (See illustration, vol. ii. p. 384.) 

As in the case of the long barrows, the traditional form 
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of the circular chambered barrows was retained through 
various changes in the sepulchral customs of the people, 
and we find it used both in connection with burnt and with 
unburnt burials. It was the natural result of the practice 
of cremation, however, that it should induce a modification 
of the barrow structure. The chamber, no longer regarded 
as a habitation to he tenanted by the deceased, became 
simply a cist for the reception of the urn which held his 
ashes. The degradation of the chamber naturally produced 
a corresponding degradation of the mound which covered 
it, and the barrows of the Bronze Age, in which cremation 
was the rule, are smaller and less imposing than those of 
the Stone Ago, but often surprisingly rich in the relics of 
the life and of the art workmanship of the time. In addi- 
tion to the varii‘d and beautiful forms of implements and 
weapons, — frequently ornamented with a high degree of 
artistic taste, —armlets, coronets, or diadems of solid gold, 
and vases of elegant form and ornamentation in gold and 
bronze, are not uncommon. The barrows of the Bronze 
Period, like some of those of the Stone Age, appear to have 
been used as tribal or family cemeteries. In Jlenmark as 
many as seventy deposits of burnt interments have been 
observed in a single mound, indicating its use as a burying- 
place throughout a long succession of years. 

In the early Iron Age there was a i)artial return to the 
more massive construction of the earlier periods. Some- 
times chambers arc found formed of timber instead of 
stones, in which the bodies were deposited unburnt, 
altliough the custom of cremation was largely continued. 
In Scandinavia both of these modes of sepulture lingered 
till the close of the Pagan time. One of the latest 
examples of the great timber-chambered barrow is that at 
Jellingo in Jutland, known as the barrow of Thyre 
Danebod, queen of King Oorm the Old, who died about 
the middle of the 10th century. It is a mound about 200 
feet in diameter, and over 50 feet in height, containing a 
chamber 23 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 5 feet high, formed 
of massive slabs of oak. Though it had been entered and 
plundered in the Middle Ages, a few relics, overlooked by 
its original violators, were found when it was recently 
reopened, among which were a silver cup, ornamented with 
the interlacing work characteristic of the time, and some 
personal ornaments. It is higlily illustrative of the tenacity 
with which the ancient sepulchral usages were retained even 
after the introduction of Christianity that King Ilarald, 
son and successor of Gorm the Old, who is said to have 
Christianized all Denmark and Norway, followed the Pagan 
custom of (Tecting a chambered tumulus over the remains 
of his father, on the summit of which was placed a 
rude pillar-stone, bearing on one side the memorial inscrip- 
tion in Runes, and on the other a representation of the 
Saviour of mankind distinguislied by the crossed nimbus 
surrounding the head. Tlie Kings' Hows at Upsala in 
Sweden rival those of Jellinge in size and height. In 
the chamber of one of them, which was opened in 1829, 
there was found an urn full of calcined bones; and 
along with it were some ornaments of gold showing the 
characteristic workmanship of the bth and 6th centuries of 
the Christian era. Along with the calcined human bones 
were bones of animals, among which those of the horse and 
the dog were distinguished. In mindi earlier times the 
favourite horse or dog of the deceased was frequently 
deposited in Etruscan tombs, and the custom continued 
in Northern Europe until cremation, and the barbarous 
rights which usually accompanied it, were abolished by the 
stringent prohibitions of the Christian church. 

Comparing the results of the researches in European 
barrows with such notices of barrow' -burial as may be 
gleaned from early writings, we find them mutually illus- 
trative. 


The Homeric account of the building of the barrow of 
Hector (//. xxiv.) brings vividly before us the scene so 
often suggested by the examination of the tumuli of pre- 
historic times. During nine days wood was collected and 
brought, in carts drawn by oxen, to the site of the funeral 
pyre. Then the pyre was built and the body laid upon it. 
After burning for twenty-four hours the smouldering embers 
were extinguished with libations of wine. The white and 
calcined bones were then picked out of the ashes by the 
friends and placed in a metallic urn, which was deposited 
in a hollow grave, or cist, and covered over with large well- 
fitting stones. Finally, a barrow of great magnitude was 
heaped over the remains, and the funeral feast was cele- 
brated. The obsequies of Achilles, as described in the 
OdyBsey^ were also celebrated with details which are strik- 
ingly similar to those observed in tumuli both of the Bronze 
and Iron Ages. The body was brought to the pile in an 
embroiderc'd robe, and jars of unguents and honey were 
placed beside it. Sheep and oxen were slaughtered at the 
pile. The incinerated bones were collected from the ashes 
and placed in a golden urn along with those of Patroclus, 
Achilles's dearest friend. Over the remains a great and 
shapely mound was raised on the high headland, so that it 
might be seen from afar by future generations of men. 

Herodotus, describing tlie funeral customs of the Scy- 
thians, states that, on the death of a chief, the body was 
placed upon a couch in a chamber sunk in the earth and 
covered with timber, in which were deposited all things need- 
ful for the comfort of the deceased in the other world. One 
of his wives was strangled and laid beside him, his cup- 
bearer and other attendants, his charioteer, and his horses, 
were killed and placed in the tomb, which was then filled 
up with earth, and an enormous mound raised high over 
all. The barrows which cover the plains of ancient Scythia 
attest the truth of this description. A Siberian barrow, 
described by Demidoff, contained three contiguous chambers 
of unhewn stone. In the central chamber lay the skeleton 
of the ancient chief, with his sword, his spear, his bow, 
and a quiver full of arrows. The skeleton reclined upon 
a sheet of pure gold, extending the whole length of the 
body, which had been wrapjied in a mantle broidered with 
gold and studded with precious stones. Over it was 
extended another sheet of pure gold. In a smaller cham- 
ber at the chiefs head lay the skeleton of a female, richly 
attired, extended upon a sheet of pure gold, and similarly 
covered with a sheet of the same metal. A golden chain 
adorned her neck, and her arms were encircled with brace- 
lets of pure gold. In a third chamber, at the chiefs feet, 
lay the skeleton of his favourite horse with saddle, bridle, 
and stirrups. 

So curiously alike in their general features were the 
sepulchral usages connected with barrow -burial over the 
whole of Europe, that we find the Anglo-Saxon Saga 
of Beowulf describing the chambered tumulus with its 
gigantic masonry “ held fast on props with vaults of stone,” 
and the passage under the mound haunted by a dragon, 
the guardian of the treasures of heathen gold which it con- 
tained, Beowulf's own burial is minutely described in 
terms which have a strong resemblance to the parallel 
passages in the Iliad and Odyssey, There is first the pre- 
I)aration of the pile, which is hung round with helmets, 
shields, and coats of mail. Then the corpse is brought and 
laid in the midst; the pile is kindled, and the roaring 
flame rises, mingled with weeping, till all is consumed. 
Then, for ten long days, the warriors labour at the rearing 
of his mighty mound on the headland, high and broad, to 
be seen afar by the passers by on land and sea. 

The pyramids of Egypt, the mausolea of the Lydian 
kings, the sepulchres of the Atreidie at Mycenae, and the 
Etruscan tombs at Caere and Yolci, are lineally descended 
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from the chambered barrows of prehistoric times, modified 
in construction according to the advancement of architec- 
tural art at the period of their erection. There is no 
country in Europe destitute of more or less abundant proofs 
of the almost universal prevalence of barrow-burial in early 
times. It can be traced on both sides of the basin of the 
Mediterranean, in Northern Africa, and in Asia Minor, 
across the plains of Mesopotamia, in the valley of Cabul, and 
throughout Western India. But more extended research 
in the archceology of these vast regions is needed to enable 
us to correlate their ancient remains with those of the 
European continent. 

In the New World as well as in the Old, the same 
customs prevailed over vast areas from a very remote 
period. In the great plains of North America the dead 
were buried in barrows of enormous magnitude, which 
occasionally present a remarkable similarity to the long 
barrows of Great Britain. In these mounds cremation 
appears more frequently than inhumation ; and both are 
accompanied by implements, weapons, and ornaments of 
stone and bone. The pottery accompanying the remains 
is often elaborately ornamented, and the mound builders 
were evidently possessed of a higher development of taste 
and skill than is evinced by any of the modern aboriginal 
races, by whom the mounds and their contents are regarded 
as utterly mysterious. 

It is not to be wondered at that customs so widely 
s[)read and so deeply rooted as those connected with 
barrow-burial should have been difficult to eradicate. In 
fact, compliance with the Christian practice of inhumation 
in the cemeteries sanctioned by the churcli, was only enforced 
in Europe by ca])itularies denouncing the punishment of 
death on those who persisted in burying their dead after 
the Pagan fashion or in the Pagan rac.unds. Yet even 
in the Middle Ages kings were buried with their swords 
and spears, and queens with their spindles and ornaments ; 
the bishop was laid in his grave with his crosier and comb, 
his chalice and ve.stments ; and clay vessels filled with 
charcoal (answering to the urns of heathen times) are found 
with the interments in the churches of France and Denmark. 

See Bateman, 7'pn Years' Diggings; Davis andThuriiam, Crania 
Britannica; Thnriiam, “ Ancinit BritibhBarro\>a,”iuw'/rcAtf'«/«(;trr/ 
Canon Greonwoll, Dr Angus Smith, and J. Anderson, “ On Cairns 
in Argyle and Caithness,” in ] Proceedings of the Society of Anti 
quarks of Scotland ; Petrie, Histories and Antiquities of Tara^ and 
Hound Tower^ of Ireland; ’Worma.o's Antiquities of Denmark, trans- 
lated by Thoms ; Nicolaysen, Norsks Fomlevninger ; Montclius, 
La Slime Pr^historique ; Cochot, La Normandie Soulerraine ; Squier 
and Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley; Stevens, 
Flint Chips; Ferguson, Stone Monuments of all Countries. (J. AN.) 

BARllOW\S STRAITS, a portion of the channel 
which runs W. from Baffin^s Bay through the islands of the 
Arctic archipelago to Melville Sound. It lies between 73“ 
45' and 74® 40' N. lat., is about 200 miles in length, and has 
an average breadth of 60 or 70 miles. In many places it 
is upwards of 200 fathoms in depth. The coasts on both 
sides are generally steep and rugged, with numerous bays 
and inlets, the most important of which is the Prince 
Regent Inlet, which runs S. into the Gulf of Boothia. 

BARRY, Sm Charles, a distinguished English architect, 
was born at Westminster, May 23, 1795 After pursuing 
his elementary professional studies for six years as apprentice 
to a firm of architects at Lambeth, ho set out, in 1817, on 
the customary foreign tour, visiting Greece and Italy, 
Egypt and Palestine, and enriching his memory and 
imagination by the study of the great buildings and 
remains of former ages. On his return to England in 1820 
he settled in London, and was not slow in attaining 
distinction. One of the first works by which his abilities 
as an architect became generally known was the church of 
St Peter at Brighton, — an attempt in Perpendicular Gothic, 
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completed in 1826. He built many other churches ; but 
the marked preference for Italian architecture, which he 
acquired during his travels, showed itself in various impor- 
tant undertakings of his earlier years. In 1831 he erected 
the Travellers' Club in Pall Mall, a splendid work in the 
Italian style, and the first of its kind built in London. In 
the same stylo and on a grander scale, ho erected, some 
years later, the Reform Club. It is unnecessary to par- 
ticularize the numerous private mansions on whicli he was 
engaged, one of the latest and most magnificent of which 
was Bridgewater House, the town residence of the earl of 
Ellesmere, Birmingham possesses one of his best works 
in the buildings of King Edward's grammar school, in the 
Tudor style. For Manchester he designed the Athenamin, 
in the Italian style ; and for Halifax, the town-hall. He 
was engaged for some years in reconstructing the Treasury 
buildings, Whitehall. But his masterpiece, and perhaps, 
notwithstanding all unfavourable critici.sm, the masterpiece 
of English architecture of the 19th century, is the new 
palace at Westminster. After the destruction of the old 
houses of parliament by fire in October 1 834, Barry was 
the successful competitor for erecting the new palace. 
The first stone was laid in the spring of 1840 ; the work 
was steadily carried on in the face of many difficulties, and 
through a maze of private dissensions and public complaints, 
and it was at length completed in 1860. Twenty years 
seemed long in passing, but once past the time assuredly 
will no more seem too long to have been employed in the 
erection, or, wo might say, allowed for the growth of this 
stately and beautiful pile, one of the truest glories of the 
banka of the Thames. Barry was elected A.ll.A. in 1840, 
and R.A. in the following year. His genius and achieve- 
ments were recognized by the representative artistic bodies 
of the principal European nations ; and his name was 
enrolled as a member of the academies of art at Rome, 
Berlin, St Petersburg, Brussels, and Stockholm. He was 
chosen F.R.S. in 1849, and was knighted by the Queen in 
1852. He died suddenly at Clapham, near London, May 
12, 1860, and his remains were interred in Westminster 
Abbey. In 1867 appeared a life of Sir (Charles Barry by 
his son, Dr Alfred Barry, principal of King’s College, 
London. A claim was thereui)on set up on behalf of Mr 
A. Welby Pugin deceased, who had been Barry’s assistant, 
to a much larger share in the work of designing the West- 
minster Palace than was admitted in Dr Barry’s narrative. 
The controversy raged for a time, but without substantiating 
Mr 3*ugiii’s claim. 

BARRY, James, an eminent painter, was born at Cork 
on the 11th October 1741. His father had been a builder, 
and, at one time of his life, a coasting trader between the 
tw.o countries of England and Ireland. To this business 
of trader James was destined, and he actually made, when 
a boy, several voyages ; hut these being forced upon him, 
he on one occasion ran away from the ship, and on all others 
manifested such an aversion to the life and habits of a 
sailor, as to induce his father to relinquish all hopes of him 
in this line, and to suffer him to pursue his inclinations, 
which led strongly towards drawing and study. At the 
schools in Cork to which he was sent, he was distinguished 
above his school-fellows by his talents and industry ; his 
habits differed from those of ordinary boys; he seldom 
mixed in their games or amusements, but during ])lay-hour8 
stole off to his own room, where ho worked at his pencil, 
or studied some book that he had borrowed or bought. As 
his industry was excessive, his advances in the acejuisition 
of knowledge were rapid, and ho was regarded as a prodigy 
by his school-fellows. About the ago of seventeen he first 
attempted oil painting, and between that and the age of 
twenty-two, when he first went to Dublin, he produced 
several largo pictures, which decorated his father’s house, 
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and represented subjects not often chosen by young artists, 
such as iEnoas escaping with his family from the dames of 
Troy, Susanna and the elders, Daniel in the lions* den, Ac. 
At this period ho also produced the painting which first 
brought him into public notice, and gained him the acquaint- 
ance and patronage of Edmund Burke. The picture was 
founded on an old tradition of the landing of St Patrick 
on the sea-coast of Cashel, and of the conversion and baj)- 
tism of the king of that district by the i>atron saint of Ire- 
land. Barry*8 manner of treating it was such as to gain 
for him the applause and admiration of the connoisseurs of 
London, where it was exhibited in 1762 or 1763. 

By the liberality of Burke and his other friends, Barry,* 
in the latter part of 1765, was enabled to proceed to the 
Continent, where he remained till the beginning of 1771, 
studying his art with an enthusiasm which seemed to augur 
the highest success, and making observations on the dif- 
ferent chefs (Pceuvre of Italy with equal independence of 
judgment and nicety of discrimination. Ho proceeded first 
to Paris, tlien to lioinc, where ho remained upwards of three 
years, from Home to Florence and Bologna, and thence home 
through Venice. His letters to the Burkes, giving an 
account of Micliel Angelo, llafiaelle, Titian, and Leonardo 
da Vinci, show a complete insight into the characteristic 
merits of their works, and would make us wonder (if the 
case were at all singular) how he could enter with such 
force, di'licacy, and feeling, into excellences of which he 
transiilanted nothing into his own works. 

Even in copying from the antique he manifested the 
same aversion to labour, or to that kind of labour which, 
by showing us our detects, compels us to make exertions 
to remedy them. He made all his drawings from the 
antique by means of a delineator^ that is, a mechanical 
instrument, to save the trouble of acquiring a knowledge 
both of form and proportion. Barry painted two pictures 
while abroad, his Adam and Eve, and his Philoctetcs. 
The first of these he sent home as a specimen of his pro- 
gress in the art. It does not apjiear to have given 
much satisfaction. His Philoctetes he brought home with 
liim. It is a coar.se, unclassical performance, — the direct 
opposite, indeed, of all that he thought it to be. Soon 
after his return to England he produced his picture of 
Venus, which has been compared, though with little justice, 
to the Galatea of Haflfaelle, the Venus of Titian, and the 
Venus de Medici. In 1773 he exhibited his Jupiter and 
Juno on Mount Ida, which was much praised by some 
critic.s of that day. His Death of General Wolfe, in which 
the British and French soldiers are represented in very 
primitive costumes, was considered as a falling off from 
his great stylo of art, the jiainting of Greek subjects, and, 
accordingly, it is said to “ have obtained no praise.” His 
fondness for Greek costume was assigned by his admirers 
as the cause of his reluctance to imint jiortraits, — as if 
the coat were of more importance than the face. Ilis 
fastidiousness in this respect, and his frequent excuses or 
blunt refusals to go on with a portrait of Burke which he 
had begun, caused a misunderstanding with his early patron, 
which does not appear to have been over entirely made up. 
The difference between them is said to have been widened 
by Burke’s growing intimacy with Sir Joshua Keynolds, 
and by Barry’s feeling some little jealousy of the fame and 
fortune of his rival “ in a humbler walk of the art.” About 
the same time he painted a pair of classical subjects, 
Mercury inventing the lyre, and Narcissus looking at him- 
self in the water, the last suggested to him by Burke. 
He also painted an historical picture of Chiron and Achilles, 
and another of the story of Stratonice, for which last the 
duke of Richmond gave him a hundred guineas. In 1773 
it was proposed to decorate the interior of St Paul's with 
historical and sacred subjects; but the plan fell to the 
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ground, from not meeting with the concurrence of the 
bishop of London and the archbishop of Canterbury. 
Barry was much mortified at the failure, for he had in 
anticipation fixed upon the subject he intended to paint, — 
the rejection of Christ by the Jews when Pilate proposes 
his release. In 1773 he published An Inquiry into the 
real and invaginary Obstrvcliona to the Acquisition of the 
Arts in England^ vindicating the capacity of the English 
for the fine arts, and tracing their slow progress hitherto 
to the Reformation, to political and civil dissensions, and, 
lastly, to the general direction of the public mind to 
mechanics, manufactures, and commerce. In the year 1774 
a proposal was made, through Mr Valentine Green, to 
Reynolds, West, Cipriani, Barry, and other artists, to 
ornament the great room of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, in the 
Adelphi, with historical and allegorical paintings. This 
proposal was at the time rejected by the artists themselves ; 
but, in 1777, Barry made an offer to paint the whole 
on condition of being allowed the choice of his sub- 
jects, and being paid by the society the expenses of 
canvas, paints, and models. His offer was accepted, and 
he finished the series of pictures at the end of seven years, 
instead of two, as he had proposed to himself, accomplishing 
his task to the entire satisfaction of the members of the 
society, who granted him two exhibitions, and at different 
periods voted him 50 guineas, their gold medal, and 200 
guineas. Of the six paintings making up the series, only 
one, that of the Olympic Games, shows any artistic power. 

Soon after his return from the Continent Barry had 
been chosen a member of the Royal Academy ; and in 
1782 ho was appointed profe.s8or of painting, in the room 
of Mr. Penny, with a salary of i;30 a year. The lectures 
which he delivered from the chair were full of strong sense 
and wholesome advice, both to the students and academi- 
cians, Among other things, ho insisted much on the 
necessity of purchasing a collection of pictures by the best 
masters as models for the students, and proposed several of 
those in the Orleans collection. This recommendation was 
not relished by the academicians, and quarrels arose, which 
reached such a height, that, in 1799, Barry was expelled 
from the academy, soon after the appearance of his Letter 
to the Dilettanti Society^ a very amusing but eccentric 
publication, full of enthusiasm for his art and at the same 
time of contempt for the living professors of it. After 
the loss of his salary, a subscription was set on foot by the 
earl of Buchan to relieve him from his difficulties, and to 
settle him in a larger house to finish his picture of Pandora. 
The subscription amounted to £1000, with which an 
annuity was bought, but of this he was prevented from 
enjoying the benefit, for, on the 6th of February 1806, he 
was seized with a pleuritic fever, and died on the 22d of 
the same month. On the 14th of March his remains 
were interred in the cathedral of St Paul’s. 

As an artist, Barry is more distinguished for the strength 
of his conceptions, and for his resolute and persistent 
determination to apply himself only to great subjects, than 
for his skill in designing or for beauty in his colouring. 
His ideas were generally fine, but the realization of them 
was almost without exception unsuccessful. His drawing 
is rarely good, his colouring frequently wretched. This 
curious contradiction in his artistic powers was in complete 
harmony with his general character. He was extremely 
impulsive and unequal ; sometimes morose, sometimes 
sociable and urbane ; jealous of his contemporaries, and yet 
capable of pronouncing a splendid eulogy on Reynolds. 

BARS, a county of Hungary, in the district watered 
by the Neutra, Gran, and Zsitva, which belong to the 
northern part of the system of the Danube. It is for the 
most part mountainous and has great mineral wealth, 
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especially in gold and silyer. The most remarkable mines 
are those of Skleno and Vihnye. The chief towns are 
Kremnitz or Kormdcz B^nya, and Neusohl or Besztercze- 
B&nya. Population in 1869, 137,191, mostly Boman 
Catholics. 

BABTAN, a town in Asiatic Turkey, situated near the 
mouth of the Bartan-su, which was known to the Greeks 
as the ParthmiuB, and formed part of the boundary between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia. The town is built on two low 
limestone hills, and has its streets paved with blocks of 
that material. It carries on a considerable trade with 
Constantinople, which might be increased were it not for 
the obstruction of the harbour by a bar. Population 
between six and seven thousand. 

BABTAS, GuiLLAtTME DK Salluste Dtr, a French poet, 
was born in 1544, and died in 1590 of wounds received in 
the battle of Ivry. He was employed by Henry IV. of 
France in England, Denmark, and Scotland ; and he com- 
manded a troop of horse in Gascony, under the Marshal de 
Martingan. His principal work. La Sejymatne, a poem on 
the creation of the world, which has long since fallen into 
oblivion, once enjoyed a high reputation, thirty editions of 
it having been printed within six years after its appearance. 
Its religious tone and rather fanciful style made it a great 
favourite with English writers of the time, by whom the 
author was always designated as tlie divine Du Bartas, and 
])laced on an equality with Ariosto. Spenser, Hall, and 
Ben Jonson, all speak in the highest terms of wliat seems 
to us a most uninteresting poem. King James VJ, tried 
his ‘‘prentice hand” at the translation of Du Bartos’s 
poem L^Urante, and the compliment was returned by the 
French writer translating, as La Lepanthe, the monarch’s 
poem on the battle of Lepanto. Joshua Sylvester, one of 
the Spenserian poets, translated tlie Sepmame in 1598, 
and the work in its English form was extremely i>oj)ular 
and exercised no slight influence on English literature. 
Du Bartas published a second Week in 1584 ; portions of 
it and of the first were translated by Th. Hudson, William 
Lisle, and Thomas Winter. 

BAUTFELD, or Bahtfa, a town of Hungary, county of 
Saros, on the Biver Tepla. It has some trade in wine, 
corn, linen and woollen goods, paper, &c., and is noted for 
the mineral springs in the vicinity, the water of which is 
largely exported. Its Gothic church is adorned with 
numerous artistic treasures, and its archives are rich in 
ancient documents. Population, 5303. 

BABTH, Heinrich, a distinguished African explorer, 
was born at Hamburg, Febniary 16, 1821. At the ago of 
eighteen he went to Berlin, and completed his education at 
the university of that city. After a year of study he set 
out to travel in Italy and Sicily, returning to Berlin in 
1841, and continuing his studies for three years. He 
took his degree in 1844, and yielding to a desire, which 
had long possessed him, to explore the countries lying on 
the Mediterranean, he made his first visit to North Africa 
in 1845. Before sotting out he had visited London and 
Paris, and made himself acquainted with the Arabic 
language. He reached Tunis, Tripolis, Benghasi, explored 
Cyrenaica, and travelled down the valley of the Nile. On 
his return journey he was attacked and wounded by robbora. 
In 1847 he travelled in Egypt and Palestine, and in Asia 
Minor and the islands off its coasts, and from Constanti- 
nople returned through Greece to Berlin. For a time he 
was engaged there as Privatdoemt^ and in preparing for 
publication the narrative of his Waiiderungm dur^ die 
Kiistenldnder des MittehmereBy which appeared in 1849. 
At the suggestion of Bunsen and Bitter he entered with 
enthusiasm into the project of the English expedition for 
the exploration of Central Africa, and set out with Overwejg 
in November 1849. Five years were devoted to their 
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explorations, and Barth did not arrive in Europe till 
September 1855. His account, entitled ReiBe und Entdeeh 
ungen in Nordr und Centralafrika^ appeared in 5 vols., 
between 1855 and 1858, and was followed by a collection 
of Central African vocabularies (1862-64). Dr Barth had 
not yet exhausted his energies as a traveller. In 1858 he 
undertook another journey in Asia Minor, and in 1862 
visited Turkey in Europe. In the following year, having 
returned to Berlin, he was appointed professor of geography 
at the university, and president of the Geographical Society. 
He died at Berlin, November 25, 186.5. 

BABTH, or Bart, Jean, son of a fisherman of Dunkirk, 
was born in 1651 and died in 1702. He served, when 
young, in the Dutch navy, but when war broke out between 
Louis XIV. and Holland, ho entered the French service, 
lie gained great distinction in the Mediterranean, where he 
held an irregular sort of commission, not being then able 
from his low birth to receive a command in the navy. His 
success was so great, however, that he was made a lieu- 
tenant. He rose rapidly to the rank of captain, and then to 
that of admiral. The peace of Ryswick j)ut a close to his 
active service. Many anecdotes are narrated of the courage 
and bluntness of the uncultivated sailor, who became the 
popular hero of the French naval service. (Richer, Vie 
de Jean Jiart^ 1780, and many editions since; Vandorest, 
Ilistoire de Jeayi Bart,) 

BARTH 6l EM Y, Auguste Marseille, a French satiri- 
cal poet, was born at Marseilles in 1796, and died in 1867. 
After having established some local reputation as a poet he 
went to Paris, where by one of his first efforts, Le Sajere de 
Charles AT., 1825, he gained the favour of the court. His 
energies, however, were soon enlisted in the service of 
the opposition party. In 1826 appeared the clever poli- 
tical satire, Le Villeliadct a mo(*k heroic poem, the joint 
production of Barth^lcmy and his constant friend M6ry, 
also a native of Marseilles. The success was immediate 
and pronounced ; fifteen editions were called for during the 
year, and the authors cleared nearly £1000. A rapid 
succession of political squibs and satires was now poured 
forth by the authors, one of the most remarkable being 
Napoleon en Egypte^ 1828, which passed through nearly a 
dozen editions in a year. In 1829 Barth^lemy had 
l^ecome so offensive to the Government that he was 
imprisoned and fined 1 000 francs. The Revolution of 1830 
liberated him ; and in company with M6ry, he celebrated 
the triumph of the people in one of their most brilliant 
efforts, V Insurrection, During the next two years Barths 
Icmy, though enjoying for a time a pension from Louis 
Philippe, did not cease his attacks on the Government and 
its ministers. In 1832, however, he made a curious change, 
the motive for which is not clear, but the effect of which 
was seriously to impair, almost to destroy his influence. 
In that year he published an anonymous poem, supporting 
some acts of the Government which were 
obnoxious to the Liberal party, and, on the work being 
attacked, defended it openly. For the next few years he 
enjoyed a handsome pension from the Government, and 
refrained from all satirical writing. He again resumed his 
old style in 1844, but without the former success. From 
that date ho contented himself with merely occasional 
poems. 

BARTH^LEMY, Jean Jacques, a celebrated French 
writer, was born on the 20th January 1716, at Cassis, a 
little seaport on the shores of the Mediterranean. He was 
educated, first at the college of the Oratory in Marseilles, 
and afterwards at that of the Jesuits in the same city. 
While completing the course of study requisite for the 
church, which he intended to join, he devoted much 
attention to Oriental languages, in w'hich he became very 
proficient. After assuming the ecclesiastical habit| he 
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resided with his family at Aubagno, and during this period 
of his life was introduced by his friend, M. Cary of 
Marseilles, to the study of classical antiquities, particularly 
in the department of numismatics. In 1744 he repaired 
to Paris, carrying with him a letter of introduction to M. 
Gros do Boze, perpetual secretary of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Letters, and keeper of the medals. 
He became assistant to De Boze, and on the death of the 
latter in 1753, .was appointed his successor. In the 
following year he was enabled to pay a visit to Italy, and 
spent some time in that country, inspecting its rich 
treasures of classical remains. While on his journey ho 
made the acquaintance of the French ambassador, M. do 
Stainville, afterwards due de Choiseiil, and of his wife. 
The minister conceived a great regard for Barthelomy, and 
on his accession to jmwer loa<led the scholar with benefits. 
In 1759 he gave him a pension on the archbishopric of 
Albi ; in 17G5 he cf)nf(Tred on him tlio treasurership of 
St Martin do Tours, and, in 17C<^, made him secretary- 
general to the Swiss guards, fn addition to these sources 
of rovenuo, the abljf^ enjoyed a pension of 5000 livres on 
the Merrure de Fimnce. His income, which was thus con- 
siderable, was well enijdoyed by liim ; ho supported and 
established in life three nephews, and gave largely to 
indigent men of letters. In 1789, after the publication of 
his great work, ho was elected a member of the French 
Academy, one of the highest honours to which a French 
author aspires. During the troubled years of tlio llevolii- 
tion, Barth61cmy, from Ids position and habits, took no 
share in any public affairs. Yet he was informed against 
and arrested as an aristocrat. So great, however, was the 
respect felt for his character and talents, that the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety were no sooner informed of the 
arrest, than they gave onlers for his immediate release. 
Barthdemy died soon after, on the 30th April 1795. 

Tho groat work on wliioh bartlicloniy’a fame roats appeared in 
1788, and was entitled Vuijage du jnine Anacharais cn Urece^ dam 
U milieu du qualrit me aihlc nmiU Vtre CkrAienne. lie liad begun 
it in 17f)7, and, during an nniiiterrupted suceesaion of thirty years, 
occupied his leisure liours in bringing it to maturity. The hero, a 
young Scythian, deaeendod from tho lamoua philosopher Anaeharsis, 
whoso name bo bears, is siijjposed to lopair to (Jreoce for instruetion 
in his early youth, and after making the tour of her republics, 
colonies, and islands, to return to his native country and write this 
book in his old ago, after tho Macedonian hero had overturned tlio 
Persian oin])ire. In tlio manner of modern travellers, lie gives an 
account of the customs, government, and antiquities of tlie country 
ho is 8Up])osed to have visited ; a eo])ioiis introduction supidies 
whatever may bo wanting in respect to lilstorieal details ; whilst 
various dissertations on tho music of tho Greeks, on the literature of 
tho Athenians, and on the economy, jnirsuits, ruling ])assion8, man- 
ners, and customs, of the surrounding states, 8U])ply ainplo informa- 
tion on the subjects of which they treat. The autlior, indeed, is 
not profound ; and tho young Scythian seldom penetrates much be- 
low the surface. Ibil liis remark.s are commonly judicious, and to 
considerable erudition boiiiiites singular skill in the distribution of 
his materials, and a happy talent for jnesenting his subject in the 
most agreeable and attractive lorin. The assumed character is so 
admirai)ly sustained throughout, that wo can scarcely perHua<lo our- 
selves we are not ]>orusing a book of real travels, and communing 
with an actual personage who has recorded his observations and ex- 
perience for the instruction and improvement of liis countrymen. 
Modern scliolarshi]) has superseded mo.st of tho details in the yoyage^ 
but tho author himself did not imagine his hook to be a register of 
accurately ascertained facts ; lie rather in tended to afford to his 
countrymen, in an interesting form, some knowledge of Greek 
civilisation. Tho Char idea of Becker is a more recent attempt in 
a similar direction, hut, thougli superior in scdiolarship, it wants the 
charm of style which is tho jjrincipal quality in tho Anacharais. 

BARTHEZ, or Barthes, Paul Joseph, one of the 
most celebrated physicians of France, was born on the 11th 
of December 1734, at Montpellier. Ho received his early 
education at Narbonne and Toulouse, and soon gave decisive 
indications of the great talents with which nature had 
endowed him. He commenced the study of medicine at 
Montpellier in 1750, and in 1753, when he had only at- 


tained his nineteenth year, he received his doctor’s degree. 
He afterwards occasionally visited Paris, where he attracted 
the notice and acquired the friendship of the most distin- 
guished literati of the period. In 1756 he obtained the 
appointment of physician to the military hospital in Nor- 
mandy attached to the army of observation commanded by 
Marshal d’Estr^es. A severe attack of hospital fever com- 
pelled him to leave this post; but the numerous cases 
which had come under his notice furnished materials for 
several papers contributed to the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences, In 1757 his services were required in the 
medical staff of tho army of Westphalia, where he had the 
yank of consulting physician. After his return to Paris 
ho acted for some time as joint editor of the Journal des 
Savans and the Encyclopedic MUhodique. In 1761 he 
obtained a medical professorship at Montpellier, in which 
his abilities as a teacher soon shone forth with unrivalled 
lustre. His success was the more honourable, inasmuch as 
his colleagues — Lamure, Leroy, and Vonel — were men of 
distinguished reputation, and had raised tho school to a 
high pitch of celebrity. 

In 1774 he was created joint chancellor of the university, 
with tho certainty of succeeding singly to tho office on the 
death of the colleague, which happened in 1786. He 
afterwards took the degree of doctor in civil law, and was 
appointed counsellor to tho Supreme Court of Aids at Mont- 
pellier. In 1780 he was induced to fix his residence in 
Paris, having boon nominated consulting physician to the 
king, with a brevet of counsellor of state, and a pension 
of a hundred louis. Honours were now heaped upon him ; 
ho was admitted free associate to the Academies of Sciences 
and of Inscriptions, and appointed first physician to the 
duko of Orleans, in the room of Tronchin. His reputation 
increased in proportion as his merits were displayed on a 
wider theatre. He y)ractised as a physician at Paris for 
nearly ten years, and received tho most flattering testi- 
monials of public approbation. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution compelled Bar- 
thez to leave Paris. He lost considerable part of his 
fortune, and retired to Carcassonne, where ho devoted 
himself to the study of theoretical medicine. It was in 
this retreat that he gave to the world his Nouvelle Mecanique 
des Mouvemeiis de V Homme et des Animaux^ which appeared 
in 1798. 

On the re-establishment of the College of Medicine at 
Montpellier, Barthez was naturally looked upon as the 
person most likely to revive its former fame. But age 
and infirmity operated to dissuade him from resuming the 
laborious office of teacher, and he was accordingly nominated 
honorary professor. In 1802 he received several marks of 
favour from the new government under Bonaparte; he 
was nominated titular physician to the Government, and 
afterwards consulting physician to the emperor, and member 
of the Legion of Honour. 

His Traitement des Maladies Goutteuses^ in two vols. 8vo, 
appeared in 1802, and he afterwards occupied himself in 
preparing for the press a new edition of his Memens de la 
Science de Vllomme^ of which he just lived to see the pub- 
lication. His health had been declining for some years 
before his death, which took place soon after his removal 
to Parb, on the 15th of October 1806, in the 7 2d year of 
his age. He bequeathed his books and manuscripts to M. 
Lordat, who, in consequence, published two volumes of 
Consultations de Afedicine^ Paris, 1810, 8vo, to which he 
prefixed a preface of his own. Another posthumous work 
of Barthez, the Traits du Beau^ preceded by some account 
of his life, was edited in 1807 by his brother, M. Barthez 
de Marmori^res. 

Barthez has enjoyed a much higher reputation on the 
Continent than in England, where, indeed, his writings 
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are oomparatiyely little known. His principal work is the 
^(mveaux MhnjtM de la Science de VHwtvmc^ in which he 
unfolds his doctrine of the vital principle, or formative 
force. He was one of the strongest opponents of the 
theory which would explain the phenomena of life by 
physical or chemical laws. (See Lordat, Expoiition de la 
doctrine mHicale de P. «/. Barthez^ 1818.) 

BARTHOLIN US, Gaspard, a learned Swede, born in 
1585, at Malmoe. His precocity was extraordinary; at 
three years of age he was able to read, and in his 
thirteenth year he composed Greek and Latin orations, and 
delivered them in public. When ho was about eighteen 
he wont to the University of Copenhagen, and ho afterwards 
studied at Rostock and Wittemberg. He then travelled 
through Germany, the Netherlands, England, France, and 
Italy, and was received with marked respect at the different 
universities he visited. In 1613 ho was chosen professor 
of medicine in the University of Copenhagen, and filled that 
office for eleven year.s, when, falling into a dangerous illness, 
he made a vow, that if it should j)Iease God to restore him, 
he would apply himself solely to the study of divinity. 
Ho recovered, observed his vow, and soon after obtained 
the professorship of divinity, with the canonry of Rotschild. 
He died on the 13tli of July 1630, after having written 
nearly fifty works on different subjects. 

BARTHOLINUS, Thomas, a physician, son of the 
above, was born at Copenhagen in 1619. He studied 
medicine at Leyden for throe years (1637-40). He then 
travelled into France, and resided two years at Paris and 
Montpellier, in order to improve himself under the distin- 
guished physicians of those universities; after which ho 
visited Italy, remained three years at Padua, and then went 
to Basel, where ho obtained the degree of doctor in 
philosophy. Returning to Copenhagen, he was appointed 
professor of mathematics in 1647, and next year was 
nominated to the chair of anatomy, for which he was better 
qualified. This he held for thirteen years, distinguishing 
himself by several observations respecting the lacteal and 
lymphatic vessels, shortly after their discovery by Glaus 
Rudbeck. His close application, however, having affected 
his health, ho resigned his chair in 1661, and retired to a 
little estate at Hagestaed, near Copenhagen, where he hoped 
to spend the remainder of his days in peace ; but his house 
having been burnt in 1670, his library, with all his books 
and manuscripts, was consumed. In consideration of this 
loss the king appointed Bartholinus his physician, with a 
handsome salary, and exempted his land from all taxes ; 
the University of Copenhagen also chose him for their 
librarian ; and, in 1675, he was honoured with a seat in 
the grand council of Denmark. Ho died on the 4th of 
December 1680. Ho wrote Anaioniia Gaspardi Bartholini 
Parentis^ novis Ohservationihus primum locupleiatay 8vo ; 
De Monztris in Natura et Medidna^ 4to ; Schedion de 
Armillis Veterum, preesertim Danorum^ 8vo; and several 
other works. , 

BAKTHOLOMEW,'St ('P?B “13, son of Talmai), one of 
the twelve apostles, generally supposed to have been the 
same as Nathanael (John i. 45). Ho was a native of 
Cana in Galilee (John xxi. 2), and was introduced by Philip 
to Jesus, who, on seeing him approach, at once pronounced 
that eulogy on his character which has made the name 
Nathanael almost synonymous with sincerity. lie was a 
witness of the resurrection and the ascengion, and returned 
with the other apostles to Jerusalem. Of his subsequent 
history we have little more than vague traditions. 
According to Eusebius (HieU Eccles,^ v. 10), when Panteenus 
went on a mission to the Indians (towards the close of the 
2d century), he found among them the Gospel of Matthew, 
written in Hebrew, which had been left there by the apostle 
Bartholomew. Jerome {De Vir. Illuslr,^ c. 36) gives a 
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similar account. But the name Indians is applied by 
ancient writers to so many different nations, that it is 
difllcult to determine the scene of Bartholomew’s labours. 
Mosheim (with whom Neander agrees) is of opinion that it 
was a part of Arabia Felix, inhabited by Jews, to whom 
alone a Hebrew gospel could be of any service. According 
to the received tradition, this apostle was fiayed alive and 
crucified with his head downwards, at Albanopolis in 
Armenia, or, according to Nicephorus, at Urbanopolis in 
Cilicia. A spurious gospel which bears his name is in the 
catalogue of apocryphal books condemned by Pope Gelasius. 
The festival of St Bartholomew is celebrated on the 24th 
of August. 

BARTOLINI, Lorenzo, an Italian sculptor, was born 
in 1777, of very humble parents, at Vernio in Tuscany. 
After various vicissitudes in his youth, during which he 
had acquired great skill and reputation as a modeller in 
alabaster, he came to Paris in 1797. He there studied 
painting under Desmarets, and afterwards sculpture under 
Lemot. The bas-relief Cleobis and Biton, wilii which ho 
gained the second prize of the Academy in 1803, at once 
established his fame as a sculptor of first-rate ability, and 
gained for him a number of influential patrons. He 
executed many minor pieces for Denon, besides busts of 
Mehul and Cherubini. His great patron, however, was 
Napoleon, for whom he executed a colossal bust, and who 
sent him to Carrara to found a school of sculpture. He 
remained in Carrara till after the fall of Napoleon, and 
then took up his residence in Florence, where he continued 
to reside till his death in 1850. His works, which 
include an immense number of busts, are numerous and 
varied. The best are, perhaps, the group of Charity, the 
Hercules and Lichas, and the Faith in God, which exem- 
plify the highest types of Bartolini’s style. By the Italians 
he is ranked next to Thorwaldsen and Canova, 

BAKTOLOZZI, Francesco, a distinguished engraver, 
was born at Florence in 1725, or according to some 
authorities, in 1730. He was originally destined to follow 
out the profession of his father, who was a silversmith ; 
but he manifested so much skill and taste in designing 
that he was placed under the superintendence of two 
Florentine artists, who instructed him in painting. After 
devoting three years to that art, he went to Venice and 
studied engraving under the famous Joseph Wagner. He 
made very raj)id progress, and executed some works of 
considerable importance at Venice. Ho then removed for 
a short time to Rome, where he completed a set of 
engravings representing events from the life of St Nilus, 
and after returning to Venice, set out for London in 1764. 
For nearly forty years he resided in London, and produced 
an enormous number of engravings, the best being those of 
Clytie, after Annibale Carracci, and of the Virgin and 
Child, after Carlo Dolce. A great proportion of them are 
from the works of Cipriani and Angelica Kauffmann. 
Bartolozzi also contributed a number of plates to Boydell’s 
Shakeepeare Gallery, In 1802 he was invited to Lisbon to 
superintend a school of engraving in that city. He 
remained in Portugal till his death, at an advanced age, 
about the year 1816. 

BARTOLUS, professor of the civil law at the University 
of Perugia, and the most famous master of the dialectical 
school of jurists, was born in 1314, at Sasso Ferrato, 
in the duchy of Urbino, and hence is generally styled 
Bartolus de Saxo Ferrato. His father was Franciscus 
Severi, and his mother was of the family of the Alfani. 
He studied the civil law first of all under Cinus at 
Perugia, and afterwards under Oldradus and Jacobus 
de Belvisio at Bologna, where he was promoted to the 
degree of doctor of civil law in 1334. His great re- 
putation dates from his appointment to a chair of civil 
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law in the University of Perugia, 1343, where he lec- 
tured for many years, raising the character of the law 
Hchool of Perugia to a level with that of Bologna. He 
died in 1357 at Perugia, where a magnificent monument 
recorded the interment of his remains in the church 
of San Francisco, by the simple inscription of “t)ssa 
Bartoli.” Bartolus has left behind him a great reputation, 
and many writers have sought to explain the fact by attri- 
buting to him the introduction of the dialectical method of 
teaching law; but the dialectical method had been em- 
ployed by Odofredus, a puj)il of Accursius, in the previous 
century, and the successors of Odofredus had abused it 
to an extent which has rendered their writings in many 
instances unprofitable to read, from the subject matter 
being overlaid with dialectical forms. It was the merit of 
Bartolus, on the other hand, that he employed the dialectical 
method with advantage as a teacher, and discountenanced 
the abuse of it ; but his great reputation is more probably 
owing to tlie circumstance that he revived the excgetical 
system of teaclii ng law (which had been neglected since 
the ascendency of Accursius), in a spirit which gave it new 
life, whilst he was enabled to impart to his teaching a 
practical interest, from the judicial experience which he had 
acquired whilst acting as assessor to the courts at Todi and 
at J^isa before ho undertook the duties of a professorial 
chair, Ilis treatises On Procedvre and On Evidence are 
amongst liis most valuable works, whilst his Commentary on 
the Code of Jnn(in inn has been in some countries regarded 
as of equal authority with the code itself. 

BARTON, Benjamin Smith, M.J3., an American 
naturalist, who was the first professor of botany and natural 
history in a college in the United States. He was born in 
Pennsylvania in 176G, studied for two years at Edinburgh, 
and afterwards graduated at Gottingen. He settled at 
Philadelphia, and soon obtained a considerable practice. 
In 1789 he was ajipointed to the i)rofessorship above 
mentioned in Philadel])hia College ; he was made professor 
of materia inedica in 1795, and on the death of l)r Kush 
in 1813 he obtained the chair of practical medicine. In 
1802 ho was chosen president of the American philoso- 
phical Society. Barton was the author of various works 
on natural history, botany, and materia medica. By his 
lectures and writings he may be said to have founded the 
American school of natural liistory. He died in 1815. 

BARTON, Elizabeth, the “Maid of Kent,” belonged 
to the village of Aldington in Kent. She was a pious, 
nervous, and enthusiastic person, subject to epilepsy ; and 
her enthusiasm, unfortunately for herself, took a political 
turn at a somewhat critical j)eriod in English history. 
When all England was excited with the attempts made by 
Henry VI 11. to obtain a divorce from Queen Catherine, 
Elizabeth Barton saw visions and heard speeches, all of 
which related to the contemplated divorce. These she 
confided to her parish priest, Richard Masters, and he 
made them known to Dr Bockling, a canon of Canterbury. 
Through these men they became widely known, and were 
everywhere proclaimed to be divine revelations. The 
chapel at Aldington became the centre of many pilgrimages, 
am} the scene of many excited and tumultuous assemblies. 
Elizabeth Barton was commonly believed to be a proj)hotess, 
and was called the “ holy maid of Kent.” Meanwhile her 
visions continued; she saw letters written in characters 
of gold sent to her by Mary Magdalene, which contained 
both revelations and exhortations. Among other things 
she declared that it was revealed to her that if the contem- 
plated divorce took place, the king would be a dead man 
within seven months. The principal agents for the Pope 
and for Queen Catherine lent themselves to fan the ex- 
citement. Even such men as bishops Fisher and Warham 
and Sir Thomas More corresponded with the Maid of Kent, i 


At last the king’s wrath was aroused. In 1533 Elizabeth 
with her principal supporters. Masters, Bockling, and 
several others, were examined before parliament, and 
sentenced to be executed. She was beheaded at Tyburn, 
April 21, 1534. {Cf. Burnet’s History of the Reformation 
in England ; Lingard’s History of England,) 

BARUCH, son of Nferiah, was the friend and amanuensis 
of the prophet Jeremiah. After the temple at Jerusalem 
hod been plundered by Nebuchadnezzar, he wrote down 
Jeremiah’s prophecies respecting the return of the Baby- 
lonians to destroy the state, and read them in the temple 
before the assembled people at the risk of his life. The 
.roll having been burned by the king’s command, Jere- 
miah dictated the same again. When the temple was 
destroyed, Baruch went to Egypt with Jeremiah, having 
been blamed as the prompter of the threatening prophecies 
uttered by the latter. Nothing certain is known as to his 
death, — some accounts representing him as dying in Egypt, 
others in Babylonia. The Talmud adopts the latter 
opinion, making him the instructor of Ezra, to whom he is 
said to have communicated the traditions ho had received 
from Jeremiah. 

The Book of BARuen belongs to the Apocrypha, accord- 
ing to Protestants, and to the deutcro-canonical produc- 
tions, according to Roman Catholics. 

There is hardly sufficient cause for dividing the book, 
as some critics suggest, between two writers. The 
author of iii. 9-v. 9 uses Isaiah as well as Jeremiah in 
two places. A new paragraph undoubtedly begins at 
iii. 9, which has little connection with the preceding con- 
text, and differs from it perceptibly both in matter and 
form ; yet it has the same general object. From reproof 
the language passes to hof)e and Messianic hai)pine88, and 
it becomes livelier and more elevated. It is purer Greek 
without doubt. The supposed traces of Alexandrian cul- 
ture are somewhat indistinct. Wisdom is not spoken of 
in the Alexandrian manner (iii. 24), but rather in the same 
way as in Sirach, which is Palestinian. 

Much difference of oj>inion prevails regarding the original 
language. Some arc for a Greek original, others lor a 
Hebrew one ; while Fritzsche and Ruetschi think that the 
first part was composed in Hebrew, the second in Greek. 
The original seems to have been Hebrew, though Jerome 
says that the Jews had not the book in that language ; and 
Kpiphanius asserts the same thing. The testimony of the 
former resolves itself into the fact that the original had 
been supplanted by the Greek ; and that of the latter is 
not of much value, since ho gives Baruch, along with 
Jeremiah and the Lamentations, in a second list of the 
canonical books.^ We rely on the statement that the work 
was meant to be publicly read in the temple (i. 14) as 
favourable to a Hebrew original, as well as on the number 
and nature of the Hebraisms, which are sometimes so 
peculiar that they cannot be resolved into the authorship 
of a Greek-speaking Jew. That the writer was a Pales- 
tinian appears from various passages, such as ii. 17, “I'or 
the dead that are in the graves, whose souls are taken 
from their bodies, will give unto the Lord neither praise 
nor righteousness;” “Hearken, O ye that dwell about 
Zion ” (iv. 9) ; “ Ye have forgotten the everlasting God 
that brought you up ; and ye have grieved Jerusalem 
that nursed you” (iv. 8). Both the latter passages 
betray a Palestinian. Besides, the conception of Wisdom 
in iii. 12, <kc., is Palestinian rather than Alexandrian; 
for the words in iii. 37 do not refer to the incarna- 
tion of the Logos, but to personified Wisdom, as in 
Sirach xxiv. 10. This points to a Hebrew original. The 
version seems to be free, especially in the latter part. 


^ Hceres,^ viii. 6 ; compare De Mens, et Pond,^ o. 23 ; iduf., c. 5. 
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Who waa the translator ? A comparison of the Septoagint 
translation of Jeremiah with that of Baruch will suggest the 
answer. The agreepient between the two is remarkable. 
Constructional phrasesi and words are the same in them, so 
that we may coi^jecture with Ewald and Hitzig that the 
same translator appears. The words 
Xap/MKrvv);i yavpta/m, diroi>Kur/i.o9| ovofm jxov 

ivLKaktiarOaL hrL rivi afe common to both. The LXX. ver- 
sion of Jeremiah was not made till the 1st century b.c. 
or later ; and Theodotion’s translation or recension of it in 
the second. It is some confirmation of the opinion 
that Greek was not the original v^hcn marginal notes are 
found in the Hexaplar-Syriac version printed by Ceriani, 
in which the Hebrew is repeatedly referred to. Nothing 
seems to disprove the assumption that Theodotion, from 
whose version that of Paul of Tela was taken, h^ the 
Hebrew original before him. 

Though Baruch professes to have written the book, a 
later writer speaks in his name. Jeremiah’s faithful friend 
is said to have composed it at Babylon. This view is 
untenable on the following grounds : — 

1. The -work contains historical inaccuracies. Jeremiah 
was living in the fifth year after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, yet the epistle is dated that year at Babylon. It is 
unlikely that Baruch left Jeremiah, since the two friends 
wore so united. According to Baruch i. 3, Jeconiah was 
present in the great assembly before which the epistle was 
road, whereas we learn from 2 Kings xxv. 27 that he was 
kept a prisoner as long as Nebuchadnezzar lived. Joakim 
is supposed to bo high priest at Jerusalem (i. 7). But we 
learn from 1 Chron. vi. 16 that Jehozadak filled that office 
the fifth year after Jerusalem was destroyed. In i. 2 
there is an error. The city was not burned when J ehoiachim 
was carried away. And if the allusion be to the destruc- 
tion of the city by Nebuchadnezzar, the temple and its 
worship are supposed still to exist in i. 8-10. The parti- 
culars narrated are put into the fifth year of the exile; 
yet we read, “ Thou art waxen old in a strange country ” 
(iii. 10). 

2. Supposing Baruch himself to have been the writer, 
books later than his time are used in the work. Nehemiah 
is followed, as in ii. 11 (comp. Nehem. ix. 10). But 
Kichhorn’s language is too strong in calling the contents 
“ a rhapsody composed of various writings belonging to 
Hebrew antiquity, especially Daniel and Nehemiah.” ^ 

The date of the work is given indefinitely in i. 2, “ In the 
fifth year, and in the seventh day of the month, what time 
as the Chaldeans took Jerusalem, and burnt it with fire.” 
The natural meaning of these words is, “ The fifth year after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar,” not 
“ the fifth year of Jehoiachim’s captivity.” The day is 
given, not the month; and therefore De Wette conjectures 
that iT€L should be ftrjvl] but MS. authority is against him. 
It is probable that the name of the month has dropped out, 
% «., Sivan. The Palestinian abode of the writer is pretty 
clear, especially from the melancholy view of death pre- 
sented in ii. 17, iii. 19, resembling that in Psalms vi. 6, 
Ixxviii. 18, ciii. 29. In Alexandria the Jews had attained 
to a clear idea of immortality, in Palestine not. The 
translation was made in Egypt, which accounts for various 
expressions savouring of Alexandrianism, as in iii 23, 
24, 26. There are evident points of contact between 
Daniel and Baruch, as appears from Baruch i. 15-18, 
which agrees almost verbally with Daniel ix. 7-10. So 
ii 1, 2 coincide with Daniel ix. 12, 13; and ii 7-17 
with Daniel ix. 1 3-1 8. Hitzig thinks the two authors were 
identical, but this can hardly be allowed ; for the tone and 
atmosphere of Baruch bear no perceptible trace of the 

* EiTiieitmg in die apohrgphiechen 3c/w\ftm de* A, T,, p. 382. 
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Syrian persecutions or Maccabean struggle. Daniel bor- 
rowed from Baruch pretty closely in some passages. We 
suppose that the translator was separated from the author 
by a considerable period, probably 200 years. Perhaps the 
author lived about 300-290 B.c. 

According to Jerome and Epiphanius, the Jews did not 
receive the book into their canon ; nor is it in the lists given 
by Josephus, Melito, and others. It has been thought, 
however, that Origen considered it canonical, because in 
his catalogue of sacred books he gives Lamentations and 
“ the episHe” along with Jeremiah; and Jeremiah’s epistle 
formed a part of Baruch, The testimony of Origen on 
this point is perplexing; but it is conceivable that some 
Jews may have thought very highly of the book in his 
time, though its authority was not generally admitted 
among their co-religionists.^ From the position which the 
book occupied in the Septuagint, t.c., either before or after 
Lamentations, it was often considered an appendix to 
Jeremiah by the early Christians, and was regarded in the 
same light, and of equal authority. Hence the words of it 
were often quoted as Jeremiah’s by Irenaeus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Tertullian. Cyril of Jerusalem reckons 
it with the canonical books, among the at ^coTrvcixrrot or 
^^ctat ypa<^at; and the epithets so applied cannot be ex- 
plained away by Protestants. 

The versions are the two Latin, a Syriac, and an Arabic. 
The Latin one in the Vulgate belongs to a time prior 
to Jerome, and is tolerably literal. Another, somewhat 
later, was first published by Jos. Maria Caro in 1688, 
and was reprinted by Sabatier, side by side with the 
ante-Hieronymian one, in his Bibliorum Sat^orum Latinm 
Versionee Antiquoi? It is founded upon the preceding one, 
and is less literal. The Syriac and Arabic versions, printed 
in the London Polyglott, are literal. The Hexaplar-Syriac 
version, made by Paul, bishop of Tela, in the beginning of 
the 7 th century, has been published by Ceriani.* The most 
convenient editions of the Greek text are Tischendorf's, in 
the second volume of his Septuagint, and Fritzsche’s in 
LibriApocryphi Veteris Ttstamenti Grcerey 1871, (See David- 
son^s Introduction to the Old Testament^ vol. iii.; Kurzge- 
fasstes Exegetisches JIandbuch zu den Apokryphen des alien 
Testaments, erste Lieferung; Ewald Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, vol. iv.; De Wette’s Einleitung, §§ 321-323; Welte’s 
Einleitung in die heiligen Schriften des A. T,, zweyter 
Theil, dritte Ahtheilung.) 

Epistle of Jeremy, — An epistle of Jeremiah’s is often 
appended to Baruch, forming the sixth chapter. Accord- 
ing to the inscription, it was sent by the prophet by God’s 
command to tho Jew's who were to be carried captive to 
Babylon, Tho writer describes the folly and absurdity of 
idolatry in a declamatory style, with repetitions somewhat 
like refrains. Thus, in verses 16, 23, 29, 65 occurs the 
sentence, “ Whereby they are known not to be gods ; there- 
fore fear them not;” “How should a man then think and 
say that they are gods,” in 40, 44, 56, 64, 69; “ IIow 
then cannot men perceive that they be no gods,” in 49, 52. 
These and other repetitions are unlike Jeremiah’s. Tho 
concluding verse is abrupt. 

All tho relation this epistle has to Jeremiah is, that 
the contents and form are derived from Jeremiah x. 1-16 
and xxix. 4-23. Its combination with Baruch is purely 
accidental. It could not have been written by Jeremiah, 
though many Catholic theologians maintain that it was. The 
Hellenist betrays himself in a few sentences, as when ho 
sjMsaks of kings, verses 51, 53, 56, 59. Though Welte tries 
to prove that the epistle was written in Hebrew, which is 

^ See Welte’s note on this point in Herbat's Einleitung^ erster Theil, 
pp. 14, 15. 

^ See vol. ii. p. 784, &c. 

* Monumenta Sacra et Profana, tom. i. fascic. 1. 
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consistent with Jeremiah’s authorship, his arguments are 
invalid The original is pure Hellenistic Greek. The warning 
against idolatry bespeaks a foreigner living out of Palestine. 
The place of its origin was probably Egypt ; and the writer 
may have lived in the Maccabean period, as we infer from 
his making the exile last for seven generations, «.e., about 
210 years. Jeremiah, on the contrary, gives the time as 
70 years in round numbers. The oldest allusion to the 
epistle is commonly found in 2 Maccab. ii. 2, where a few 
words are similar to the fourth verse of our epistle. But 
the appropriateness of the 8Ui)i>osed reference is doubtful. 

The old Latin version of the epistle, i>ubli8hed by Baba- 
tier, which is in the Vulgate, is literal. The Syriac is freer. 
The Arabic is more literal than tlie Latin. Both are in the 
London Polyglott. The Uexaplar-Syriac was published by 
Ceriani. (s. n.) 

BARYTES, or Baryta, an oxide (BaO) of the metal 
barium, usually pre])ared from the two most common ores 
of the substance, the sulphate and the carlK)nate of baryta. 
It is a highly caustic alkaline poisonous body, which with 
water forms a hydrate of baryta. On a commercial scale 
baryta is pro})ared from the native carbonate (Witherite) 
by exposing the mineral, mixed with one-tenth of its 
weight of lamp black, to a very high heat. It is now 
largely employed in the beet sugar manufacture for sepa- 
rating crystallized sugar from the molasses. A solution 
of the hydrated oxide, under the name of baryta-water, is of 
very great use in the chemical laboratory for precipitating 
metallic oxides, and on account of its sensitiveness to 
carbonic acid. Sulphate of baryta, or heavy spar, the cawk 
of minors, is a mineral of very high specific gravity (4*59), 
found abundantly in veins in the mountain limestone of 
England and frequently associated with metallic ores. 
When reduced to powder the white varieties are sometimes 
used as a pigment, but the powder is more frequently 
applied as an adulterant to white lead. Heavy spar is also 
used in the manufacture of pottery. The powdered 
carbonate of baryta is used to some extent in the manufac- 
ture of glass, taking the jilace of a part of the alkali in 
plate glass, and of some [)ortion of red-lead in flint glass. 
(Jassol green, or Rosenstiehrs green, is a pigment manu- 
factured from the calcined manganate of baryta. Both the 
nitrate and the chloride are of great value as chemical 
reagents. The nitrate and chlorate are also used to pro- 
duce a green light in pyrotochny. 

BASE BALL, a game which holds the same position 
in the United States of America as cricket does in Groat 
Britain. It was founded on the old British game of 
rounders, though many additions and alterations have been 
made. Americans do not appreciate the patience of 
Englishmen, and do not care to witness a cricket match 
which may extend to three days, and then remain undecided, 
whereas the average time of a base ball match is from two 
hours to two hours and a half. The first regular base ball 
society was the old Knickerbocker Club, founded at New 
York in the autumn of 1845; and for fifteen years the 
sphere of ])lay was very limited. In the spring of 1860 the 
Excelsior Club was inaugurated at Brooklyn, New York, 
and the amateur element, in contradistinction to the profes- 
sional, gave a marked impetus to the pastime. This club 
was second to none in the United States of America, either 
in social standing or as correct exponents of the game. The 
secession of the Confederate States soon after, and the 
sanguinary civil war which followed, was a serious interrup- 
tion to national or other sports, and base ball became 
almost obsolete till the season of 1865. Then it began to 
spread throughout the Union, and to be recognized as a 
profession, not a few demoting their whole time to it and 
being j)aid for their services. Now there are hundreds 
of games played for every one ten years since. In the 
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summer of 1874 the Boston Base Ball Club and the Athletic 
Base Ball Club of Philadelphia crossed the Atlantic and 
played a series of exhibition matches in England amd 
Ireland ; but, as anticipated, the pastime did not find favour 
with Englishmen or take root in British soil 

The scene chosen for the pastime should be a clear level 
piece of turf, not less than 500 feet by 350 feet. The 
following diagram shows the laying out of the ground 
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Diagram illustrating the Game of Base Ball. 

The position of the bases and base lines may be likened to a 90 
feet square shaped diamond. The iirst point to be selected is the 
rear angle of the home base, which should be not less than 90 foot 
from the most suitable end of the ground, and equi-distant from 
each side. Lay out this base 1 foot square, and from the front 
apex measurt) 127 feet 4 inches in a straight line down tlio ground, 
and the })oint reached will be the centre of the second base. Take 
a cord, 180 feet long, fixing one end on the front angle of the home 
base, and the other on the centre of the second base. By hauling | 
the centre of this cord taut on the two sides, two isosceles right 
angled triangles will bo formed, and the 90 foot square completed. 
Standing on the homo base and looking down the ground, the apex 
of the triangle on the right hand is the centre of the fii'st base, and 
of that on the left hand the centre of the third base. 48 feet from 
the front angle of the home base has then to be measured down the 
diagonal of the square, in order to fix the centre of the pitcher’s 
position, which is 6 foot square. Lastly come the foul bfidl ]) 0 st 8 , 
which are on a lino with the home and fii'st bases, and home and 
third bases, and not loss than 100 feet from the centres of first and 
third bases respectively. 

Formerly, nine a side was the usual number of players ; 
but, latterly, au additional man has been introduced as 
right short-stop, and the sides increased to ten. Their 
positions are marked in the above diagram. The theory of 
the game is that one side takes the field, and the other 
goes in. The pitcher then delivers the ball to the striker, 
who endeavours to hit it in such a direction as to elude 
the fielders, and enable him to run round all the base lines 
home without being put out. If he succeeds a run is 
scored. When three players are put out the fielding side 
come in : and after nine innings have been played the side 
which have scored the most runs wins the game. The 
rules are voluminous and minute, but the pith of them may 
be gleaned from .the following r6sum6 ; — 

The ball must weigh not less than 5 ounces or more than 5} ounces 
avoirdupois, must be not less than 9 inches or more than inches 
in circumference, and must be composed of 1 ounoe avoirdunois of 
vulcanized india-rubber, covered with worsted and leather, red being 
the most suitable oolour for the latter. The bat must be circular in 
shape, not exceeding 2^ inches in diameter at any tmrt, or 42 inches 
in length, and must be made exclusively of wood. The bases shall be 
1 foot square, the first, second, and third consisting of white canvas 
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bags securely fastened to the ground* and the home base of white 
stone or marble* level with the ground* and with one angle facing 
the pitcher. Unless five innings on each side are concluded it is no 
game. No game can be drawn* unless play is stopped by darkness or i 
the weather, when the score of the two sides is even. The pitcher's 
position shall be within a 6 feet square* the front of which shall bo I 
45 feet from the centre of the home base, and the centre equi- 
distant from the centre of first and third bases, each angle being 
marked by a flat iron or stone plate 6 inches square. In delivering 
the ball, the pitcher must not move either foot outside the limits of 
the square, and the hand must not be raised higher than the hip. 
All balls delivered over the home base, and at the height requested 
by the striker, are fair balls. All other balls are unfair or called 
balls, and if three occur in succession the striker is allowed to take 
the first base, and auy other playeia move ou a base accordingly. 
A striker may, however, take an unfair ball at his own risk. Balk- 
ing, or pretending to deliver the ball and not doing so, is inadmis- 
sible, and auy player, on first, second, or third base, is allowed to 
run a base whenever balking is attempted. If, alter hein^ warned 
by the umpire, three balks are made during the same innings, the 
out side at once lorfeit the game. A ball which hits the bat with- 
out being struck at, or the person of the striker or umpire, is a dead 
ball and out of play. The striker shall stand in a 8]iace of ground 
6 feet by 3 ieet, on cither side of the homo base, extending 2 
feet in front and 4 feet behind the centre thereof, and the inside 
1 foot from the outside angle thereof, otherwise it is a foul strike. 
The striker may call for a high ball, which shall be delivered above 
his waist, but below his shoulder, or a low ball, t.c., below his waist, 
but not within 1 foot of the ^ouud. Should the striker fail to 
strike three fairly delivered balls, lie must run the first base. The 
foul ball lines arc unlimited in length, and shall extend in a straight 
lino from the front angle of the first base through tlic ccnties of first 
and third bases respectively. A ball is fairly hit if it firat touches 
the ground, a player’s person, or other object, on or in front of the 
foul ball lines. A batsman is out — (1.) If a fair ball be caught be- 
fore touching the ground, no matter how hold by the fielder catch- 
ing it, or whether the hall first touches the person of another fielder 
or not, provided it bo not caught by the cap ; (2.) If a foul ball be 
similarly held, or if it be so held after touching llic ground hut 
once ; (3.) If a fair ball he securely held by a fielder while touching 
the first base with any part of his person before the base' runner 
touches said base, after hitting a lair hall ; (4.) If the batsman, 
after striking three times at the hall and failing to hit it, and, run- 
ning to first base, fails to touch that base before the ball is legally 
held there ; (5. ) If, after the batsman has similarly failed to hit the 
ball, it be caught cither before touching the ground, or after touch- 
ing the ground but once ; (C) If the batsman wdlfnlly stiikes at the 
bail to hinder the ball from being caught ; (7. ) If the batsman hit 
the ball on a called foul strike, and it bo caught either fair or foul, 
or if he make two called foul strikes. Directly a striker has fairly 
struck a fair ball ho becomes a baso-runiier ; starting from the home 
base to first base, thence to second, third, and home bases respec- 
tivel}^ all bases being invariably run in this order. No base-runner 
is compelled to vacate his base except by the sti ikcr’s striking a fair 
ball. The lines from base to base arc 8 feet wide, clearly marked 
out on the turf, and a base-runner who leaves the base line to avoid 
being touched by the ball in the hands of a fielder is out. A run is 
scored when any base-runner reaches the home base again, after 
touching all the other bases in proi)cr succcs.sion, and })rovided three 
players aie not put out. No base can be run, or run scoied, when a fair 
strike is caught before touching the ground, unless the base-runner 
returns to the base he started from, which he cannot leave again until 
the ball is hold by the pitcher, wherever that fielder may happen to 
be. No unavoidable obstruction may he oficred to any base-runner 
keeping the base lines. A base-runner is out — (1.) 11, while the ball 
is in play, he be touched by a fielder with the ball in hand, when no 
part of his person is touching a base ; and should the said fielder, 
while in the act of touching the base-runner, have the ball knocked 
out of his hand, the hose-runner so touched shall be declared out ; 
(2.) If the ball be held by a fielder on the first base before the basc- 
runnor, after hitting a fair ball, touches that base ; but if a fielder 
holding the ball, and a base-runner touch a base simultaneously, the 
latter shall not be declared out ; (3.) If he fail to touch the base he 
runs for, the ball being held by a fielder, while touching said base, 
before the base-runner ’returns and touches it; (4.) If he in any 
way interfere with or obstruct a fielder while attempting to catch a 
fair fly-hall or a foul bull ; (5.) If he wilfully obstruct a fielder from 
fielding a ball; (6.) If ho intentionally kick the ball or let it 
strike him. The umpire must be thoroughly conversant with tho 
game and all minutiai of tho rules. He is the solo arbiter of every 
point of ])lay, wliether pitching, catching, fielding, striking, or run- 
ning the bases. 

The catcher’s duty is to catch all balls pitched to the 
striker. He stands close to the striker’s position when tho 
pitching is slow, and some 50 feet off when it is swift. He 


must be a sure catch in order to catch tho striker out when 
opportunity occurs, and a swift and accurate thrower of the 
ball to tho basemen. The pitcher is the most responsible 
person on the outside. His great object is to deceive the 
striker as to where a ball is coining, and he must therefore 
have full command over the ball, besides possessing the 
nerve -to face any catches hit straight at him. The first, 
second, and third basemen must all bo sure catchers, swift 
and accurate throwers, and good judges of which bases to 
send the ball to in order to ]>ut an opponent out. Tho 
short-stop must be an active man, of great coolness and 
judgment, a general backer-up of the in-field. He is placed 
near the line from second to third base. The right, 
centre, and loft fielders must all be sure catchers, good long 
distance throwers, and active runners, llight short-stop is 
generally tho captain of the side, and is available either 
in this j)Obition or anywhere el&o where an extra hand is 
required. Having h ss work to do than any other fielder, 
he has better oi)portuuities of attending to his general 
duties of Bupervifsion. The usual positions of all the 
fielders are defined in the diagram. The catcher, pitcher, 
first and third basemen, and short-stop comprise the in-field; 
the remainder the out-field. 

The pastime re(|uircs good catching, throwing, and run- 
ning powers, combined wdth courage, nerve, good judgment, 
and quick perception of what to do in the field. The great 
draw-back is so much being left to tho umpire, and his 
decision being so frequently called for. Hardly a ball is 
intched or struck, or a base run without his being called on 
for a decision under some rule or other, whereas the details 
of tho game should be so plain and clear as only to call for 
an umpire’s decision under exceptional circumstances. The 
attitude of the striker is not an elegant one, and the pitcher 
is allowed to keep the forme* s muscles too long on the 
stretch before actually delivering the ball. Base ball is a 
quicker and more lively pastime than the great English 
national game of cricket, which is the chief thing to be 
said in its favour. (h. f. w.) 

BASEDOW, Johann Bkrnhard, a German author, 
born at Hamburg 11th September 1723, was the son of a 
hairdresser. He was educated at the Johanneum in that 
town, where he came under the influence of the well-known 
rationalist, H. S. lieimarus, author t)f the Wolfenhiittel 
FnujmnUs, In 1744 he went to I^eipsic to study theology, 
and gave himself up entirely to tho instructions of Professor 
Crusius, and to the study of jjhilosophy. This at first 
induced sceptical notions ; a more profound examination 
of the sacred writings, and of all that relates to them, 
brought him back to the Christian faith, but, in his 
retirement, he formed his belief after his own ideas, and it 
w'as far from orthodox. He returned to Hamburg, where 
in 1749, M. de Quaalen, privy -councillor of Holstein, 
a]»pointed him preceptor to his son. Basedow now began 
to exhibit his really remarkable powers as an educator of 
the young, and acquired so much distinction that, in 1753, 
he was chosen professor of moral philosophy and belles- 
lettres in the academy of Soroe in Denmark. On account 
of his theological oiiinions he W’as removed from this post 
and transferred to Altona, where some of his published 
works brought him into great disfavour. He left off 
giving lessons without losing his salary ; and, towards the 
end of 1767, he abandoned theology to devote himself 
with the same ardour to education, of which he conceived 
the project of a general reform in Germany. He began 
by publishing An Address to the Friends of Humanity^ 
and to Persons in Power ^ on Schools^ on Education, and its 
Injiuence on Public Happiness, with the Plan of an Eletnenr 
tary Treatise on Human Knowledge, Hamburg, 1768. He 
proposed the reform of schools and of the common methods 
of instruction, and the establishment of an institute for 
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qualifying teachers, — soliciting subscriptions for the print- 
. ing Of his elementary work, where his principles were to 
be explained at length, and illustrated by plates. The 
subscriptions for this object amounted to 15,000 thalers 
(£2250), and in 1774 he published his Elementary Worlc, 
a complete system of primary education, intended to 
develop the intelligence of the pupils and to bring them, 
so far as possible, into contact with realities, not with mere 
words. The work was received with great favour, and 
llasedow obtained means to establish an institute for 
education at Dessau, and to apply his principles in training 
disciples, who might spread them over all Germany. 
Little calculated by nature or liabit to succeed in an 
employment which requires the greatest regularity, patience, 
and attention, he, liowever, engaged in this new ])roject 
with all his accustomed ardour. The name of Philan- 
ihropin appeared to liira the most expressive of his views ; 
and he published at Leij)sic in 1774 a pamphlet entitled 
The Philantkroplnon founded at Desmu, containing the 
details of his ]»lan. lie immediately set about carrying it 
into execution \ but he had few scholars, and the success 
by no means answered his hopes. Nevertheless, so well 
had his ideas been received, that similar institutions sprang 
up all over the land, and the most prominent writers and 
thinkers openly advocated the ])lan. Had Basedow been a 
man of ordinary tact, his success would have been com- 
plete. But his temper was intractable, and his manage- 
ment was one long quarrel with his colleagues. The 
institution was finally shut up in 1793. Basedow died at 
Magdeburg on the 25th July 1790. Notices of his life 
and works have been jmblished by Rathmann (1791) and 
Meyer (1791-2). 

BASEL, Bale, or Baslk (the first being the German, 
the others the French and Old French forms of the name), 
a canton in the N.W. of Switzerland, with an area of 184 
English square miles. It is bounded on the N.W. by 
Alsace, N. by the grand-duchy of Baden, E. by the canton 
of Aargau, and S. and S.W. by those of Solothurn and 
Berne. The canton is traversed by the Jura chain, the 
highest peaks of which rise to from 4000 to 5000 feet. 
With the exception of the Rhine and its tributaries, -^the 
Birse and the Ergolz, — there are no streams of any magni- 
tude. The soil is for the most part fertile and well culti- 
vated, the mountain sides affording excellent pasturage. 
The principal j)ursuits of the people are agricultural and 
pastoral, though here and there, as at Liestal, Sissach, and 
Muncheusteiu, coal-mining is carried on. The chief manu- 
factures are ribbons, woollen, linen, and cotton goods, and 
iron and steel wares. Politically the canton consists of two 
divisions, one urban and the other rural (Basel-stadt and 
Basel-landschaft), each with its own constitution and laws. 
The former sends two members to the National Council ; 
its legislative ))ower is in the hands of a Great Council 
which consists of 134 members, chosen for six years, and 
its executive power belongs to a Lesser Council of 15 
members. In the rural division the legislative body (or 
Landrath) is chosen for three years, and has the ultimate 
authority over all doj)artments ; the executive council con- 
sists of five members elected for the same period ; it sends 
three members to the National Council. The prevailing 
language is German. Population of Basel-stadt in 1870, 
47,760, and of Basel-laiidhchaft, 54,721. 

Basel, or Bale, the capital of the above canton, and, 
next to Geneva, the largest city in Switzerland, is situated 
on both sides of the Rhine, 43 miles N. of Berne, in lat. 
47* 33' N., and long. V 35' E. Great Basel, or the city 
proper, lies on the south side of the river, and is connected 
with Little Basel on the north side by a handsome bridge 
800 feet long, which was originally erected in 1229. 
The city is generally well-built, but there are fewer 


remarkable edifices than in many other Continental cities 
of similar size. The fine old Gothic cathedral, founded 
1010, still stands, and contains a number of interesting 
monuments, besides the tombs of Erasmus, (Ecolampadius, 
and other eminent persons. A re-decoration was skilfully 
effected in 1852-1856. Among other ecclesiastical 
buildings of interest may be mentioned St Martin’s, 
restored in 1851 ; St Alban’s, formerly a monastery; the 
church of the Bare-footed Friars, which now serves as a 
store-house ; Elizabeth’s Church, of modem erection ; and 
St Clara’s in Little Basel The town-hall was built in 
1508 and restored in 1826. A post-office, a new bank, and 
an hospital are of recent erection. Besides the university. 
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which was founded by Pope Pius IL in 1459, and 
reorganized in 1817, Basel possesses a public library of 
95,000 vols., with a valuable collection of MSS., a picture- 
gallery, a museum, a theological seminary for missionaries 
(established in 1816), a gymnasium, an industrial school, a 
botanical garden, an orphan-asylum, an institution for deaf- 
mutes, and various learned societies. Of these may bo 
mentioned the Society for the Propagation of Useful 
Knowledge, founded in 1777 by Iselin, the Society of 
Natural History, the Society of National Antiquities, and 
the Bible Society, which dates from 1804 and was the 
first of the kind on the Continent. Basel is the seat of an 
active transit-trade between France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, and possesses important manufactures of silk, linen, 
and cotton, as well as dyeworks, blcachfiolds, and iron- 
works, the most valuable of all being the ribbon-trade. 
It has railway communication with both south and north. 
The Baden line has a station in Little Basel; and the 
central station for the Swiss and Alsace railways lies to the 
south-east of the city proper. Basel was the birthplace of 
Euler, Bernouilli, Iselin, and perhaps of Holbein ; and the 
names of Erasmus, QCcolampadius, Grynaeus, Merian, De 
Wotte, Hagenbach, and Wecknernagel, are associated with 
the university. Population in 1870, 44,834. 

Basel (Basilia) first appears in the 4th century as a 
Roman military post. On the decay of the neighbouring 
city of Augusta Bauracorum, the site of which is still 
marked by the village of Augst, it began to rise into im- 
portance, and, after numerous vicissitudes, became a free 
city of the empire about the middle of the 10th century, 
and obtained a variety of privileges and rights. In 1356 
the most of its buildings were destroyed by an earthquaka 
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In 1392 the town of Little Basel was acquired from the 
bishop by purchase. From 1431 to 1443 the meetings of 
a General Council were held in the city (see next article). 
After the battle of St Jacob in 1444, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, Basel was visited by the plague, and its 
population considerably diminished. In 1501 it became a 
member of the Swiss Confederacy ; and it was one of the 
chief seats of the Reformation movement. The position of 
the city exposed it to many dangers during the Thirty 
Years^ War and the subsequent disturbances of the neigh- 
bouring states ; but in spite of all it continued to flourish. 
A peril of a more critical kind arose from within. The 
quasi-aristocratic Government of the city appropriated all 
political rights, and left the inhabitants of the rural dis- 
tricts unrepresented, — which gradually led to much discon- 
tent on the part of the latter, and ultimately to actual 
rebellion. It was not till 1833 that peace was £rmly 
restored by the complete separation of the canton into the 
two divisions of Basel-stadi and Basel-landschaft^ the 
former being allowed to include not only the city proper, 
but also the communes of Reihen, Bettingen, and Klein- 
Hiiningen. The capital of the rural division is Liesthal, 
with (in 1870) a population of 3873. 

BASKL, THE Council of (1431-1443), was the last of 
the three great reforming councils of the 15th century, 
coming after the councils of Pisa (1409) and Constance 
(141 4-1 8). In these throe councils the aim of the majority 
was to reform the church by destroying the absolute 
supremacy of the Poi)e, and by curbing the rule of the 
Roman curia; and the acts of these councils were all 
designed to re-establish the power of the episcopate by 
asserting the supremacy of oecumenical councils. At Pisa 
these aims were only indicated ; at Constance they were so 
far successful that schismatic popes were deposed, and the 
council practically showed its superiority to the Pope by 
bestowing the papal chair on Martin V. ; and although the 
fathers of Constance were compelled to separate before they 
could do much else in the way of reform, they practically 
laid the foundation by insisting that councils should be 
held frequently, and by ordering a new council to be called 
at the end of five years. The council summoned in 
obedience to this command was the Council of Basel, but 
the results of its meeting were simply to show the helpless- 
ness of the episcopate and the power of the Roman curia. 
At Basel the labours of Pisa and Constance were undone, 
and after this council thoughtful men began to see that 
the church could not be reformed without destroying the 
Papacy. 

The Council of Basel was summoned by Martin V. 
(1431). Ho first ai)pointed it to meet at Pavia, then at 
Siena, but Basel was at last fixed upon. At the very 
beginning Martin died, but his successor, Eugenius IV., 
sanctioned all his decrees; and the council accordingly 
met at Basel on the 23d of July 1431, under the presidency 
of Cardinal Julian Cesarini. At first all went well. The 
bishops took care so to arrange the organization of the 
council and its method of procedure as to make it a true 
and fair representative of the whole Catholic Church. The 
members of the council were divided into four equal classes, 
each consisting of about the same number of cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, &c., and each completely 
organized, with its president, secretaries, and other officers. 
This was done to neutralize the votes and prevent the 
intrigues of the Italian bishops, who were very numerous, 
and for the most part under the power of the Roman curia. 
To each of the four was assigned the investigation of a 
special class of subjects. Each section met separately in 
its own hall thrice a week. Each section elected three of 
its number to form a committee of business. One-third 
of this committee was changed every month. All the 
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business had to pass through this committee, and it sent 
down special subjects to be discussed in each of the sec- 
tions. When the section had discussed the matter it sent 
its decision with the reasons of it to each of the other 
sections, who then discussed the matter and gave their 
opinion upon it. If three sections were agreed upon it, 
the subject was brought before the whole council for general 
discussion and a final decision. 

The three subjects which were specially assigned to this 
council were the reunion of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
the reconciliation of the Bohemians, and the reform of the 
church according to the resolutions come to at Constance. 
Soon after the loginning of the council the Roman curia 
took alarm at the zeal and determination of the assembled 
bishops, and by intrigues compelled the Pope, who was 
really anxious for reform, to do all he could to hinder the 
work of the fathers at Basel. Eugenius twice tried to dis- 
solve the council ; but it resisted, maintaining that a 
council being superior to the Pope could not be dissolved, 
and the Pope yielded. The bishops refused to admit the 
Pope’s legates until they admitted the supremacy of the 
council and promised to obey its decrees. 

The first business to which the members addressed them- 
selves was to curb the power of the Pope and of the Roman 
curia. They tried to do this by attempting to stop the flow 
of money from all parts of Europe to Rome. They abolished 
the annates ; they declared it illegal in a bishop to send 
the sum of money commonly presented on his investiture, 
<kc. ; and they passed many laws to restrain the luxury and 
vice of the clergy. These proceedings so alarmed Eugenius 
that he resolved either to bring the council within the reach 
of his influence or to dissolve it. The occasion for inter- 
ference arose out of a debate which the subject of reunion 
with the Greek Church gave rise to. The Emperor John 
Palmologus, induced principally ])y fear of the Turks, had 
written both to the Pope and to the council on the subject 
of the reunion of Christendom, and both had entertained his 
proposals. The majority, however, of the bishops in the 
council maintained that this subject could not properly be 
discussed in Italy, and that the deliberations must take 
j)lace in France, Savoy, or Basel, far from the influence of 
the Pope. To this Eugenius would not agree; and when the 
council decided against him, he resolved to assemble another 
council, which met first at Ferrara and afterwards at 
Florence. 

The rest of the proceedings of the Council of Baael is 
simply a record of struggles with the Pope. In 1437 the 
council ordered the Pope to appear before them at Basel. 
The Pope replied by dissolving the council ; the bishops, 
backed by the emperor and the king of France, continued 
their deliberations, and pronounced the Pope contumacious 
for not obeying them. When Eugenius tried to take away 
the authority of the council by summoning the opposition 
Council of Florence, the bi8ho})s at Basel depo‘‘ed him. 
Eugenius rei>lied by a severe bull, in which he excommuni- 
cated the bishops, and they answered by electing a new 
Pope, Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who assumed the name of 
Felix V. The greater part of the church adhered to 
Eugenius, but most of the universities acknowledged the 
authority of Felix and the Council of Basel. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of Eugenius and his adherents, the 
Council of Basel continued to pass laws and decrees until the 
year 1443 ; and when the bishops separated they declared 
jmblicly that they would reassemble at Basel, Lyons, or 
Lausanne. In 1447 Eugenius died and was succeeded by 
Nicholas V., who tried to bring about a reconciliation 
between the parties in the church. A compromise was 
effected, by which Felix resigned the pontificate, and the 
fathers of Basel having assembled at Lausanne, ratified the 
abdication of Felix, and directed the church to obey 
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Nicholas, while Nicholas confirmed by his sanction the 
acts and decrees of the Council of Basel. 

Hefele's Concilienge9chiehtef vol. v, ; MauHi, Concilia^ vol. xxix ; 
^ueas Sylvius, De Coneilio JBaHliensi, The Acta of the Council are 
|>ru8orvea in MS. in Paris and in Basel. (T. M. L.) 

BASHAN, a country lying on the east side of the Jordan 
valley, towards its northern extremity, often mentioned 
in Jewish history. The Hebrew form of the name is 
or represented in Greek by Bocrdv and Ba<ravtTi9 

(LXX. and Epiphanius), or more frequently by Baravaia 
(Josephus, Ptolemy, Eusebius, <fcc.). The name is under- 
stood to be derived f^om a root signifying fertile^ or, 
according to some, haaaliic ; and in some of the ancient 
versions of the Old Testament it is occasionally rendered 
by a word indicating fertility; thus, in Ps. xxii. 13, the 
LXX. gives for Bashan ttiovc?, Aquila gives AiTrapot, Sym- 
machus, (rirurroL, When we first hear of this region in the 
days of Abraham it is occupied by the Bephaim, whose 
chief city is Ashteroth Karnaim (Gen. xiv. 5). These 
Rephaim, with kindred tribes sjiread over the trans-Jordanic 
region, were in groat part subdued and supplanted by the 
children of Lot (J)out. ii. 10, 11, 19-21), who in their turn 
were invaded and disj) laced by the Amorites (Num. xx. 
26-30). By this i)eo])le, at the time of the Exodus, the 
whole region north of tlie Anion was occupied ; and they 
formed two kingdoms, the more northerly embracing all 
Bashan and a part of Gilead (Deut. iii. 8, 13; Josh. xii. 

4, 5). Og, who is described as a man of gigantic stature, 
belonging to the race of the Re])haim, was, at the time 
referred to, the ruler of this kingdom ; and having come out 
against the Israelites, he was overthrown in battle at Edrei, 
one of his own cities. Subsequently, his country became 
the allotment of the half tribe of Manasseh(Jo.sh. xiii. 29-31 ). 

The information given in connection with the Israelitish 
conquest enables us to define witli considerable exactness 
the limits of the ancient Bashan. Towards the west it 
included Golan (Deut. iv. 43; Jo.sh. xx. 8, xxi. 27), a 
name which to the present tlay has continued attached to 
the district, the Jaulan, lying on the cast of the Jordan, 
in its u|)]>er course; \yhile towards the east, it reached to 
Salchah (Deut. iii. 10, Au;.), the modern Salkhat, situated 
on the south-eastern .slo])e of the llauruii mountains. On 
the south it is represented as immediately adjoining the 
country of Gilead, whose northern boundary is known to 
have been the river Jarmuk, and on the north, it is 
expressly said to liave extended to Mount Hermon (Deut. 
iv. 48, xxxiii. 22 ; Josh. xii. 5, xiii. 11, 12). Within Iho 
limits thus indicated, may be pointed out the towns and 
other localities mentioned as belonging to Ba.shan. Ashta- 
roth, Og’s metropolis, doubtless the Ashteroth Karnaim of 
Gen. xiv. 5, called also Beeshterah (cf. Josh. xxi. 27, and 
1 Chron. vi. 71), has been sought in various places, 
especially in Tel Ashtereh (see Newbold, Jour, Geog, Soc.^ 
vol. xvi.), but lias now, with much probability, been 
identified (by Wetzstein, Relseberivht uber Ilaurdn, p. 110) 
with the well known Busnih, the Bostra of the Latins, 
whose position admirably adapts it for a capital city, and 
whoso ruins attest its ancient splendour. Edrei, already 
mentioned, is to be identified with DerAt, on the west of 
Busrd.h (Wetz.stein, op. cit.^ p. 47, 77). The position of 
Golan and Salchah has been indicated, w^hile Kenath 
(Num. xxxii. 42) is recovered in the modern Kunawfit 
(Porter, Five Yeara in Damascus^ vol. ii. p. 111). The 
region of Argob will be referred to immediately. 

Within the same limits lie the jirovinces included by 
Josephus in the Bashan of the Israelites {cf. Ant. Jud.y iv. 

5, 3 ; ix. 8, 1 ; Bell, Jud., ii. 6, 3 ; iii. 3, 5), and recog- 
nized generally by the Greek and Roman writers. They 
are four — Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batansea, 
answering as nearly as possible to the natural divisions of 
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I the country. The first, Gaulonitis, deriving its name from 
I the ancient Golan, and coincident more or less exactly with 
the modern Jaulan already mentioned, forms the western 
division, extending from the Jordan lakes to the Haj road. 
It is spoken of as divided into two sections, the territory 
of Gamala, or Gamalitis, and the territory of Sogana {Bell, 
Jud.^ iv. 1, 1). It forms a fertile plateau, diversified on 
its northern half by a range of low, richly- wooded hills, 
the Tell el Faras, which descends from Mount Hermon. 
The second, Trachonitis (mentioned Luke iii. 1), lay east 
of the preceding, and adjoined the territory of Damascus, 
as well as Auranitis and Batanaea {Ant. Jud.y i. 6, 4 ; xv. 

10, 1 ). This leads us to the remarkable tract, now called the 
-Lej&h, forming one of the two Trachfines, or rocky volcanic 
districts, lying south and east of Damascus, mentioned by 
Strabo {Geog. xvi. p. 520). Inscriptions, moreover, have 
been found in the LejS.h (see Burckhardt, Traveh in Syria^ 
p. 117), which attest that the district was called Trachdn. 
In this province we may with confidence recognize “ the 
region of Argob,’^ so often mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, as included in the country of Bashan (Deut. iii. 4, 
13, 14; 1 Kings iv. 13). The arguments for this 
identification are, — 1st, The etymology of the word Argob 
(see Geseuius and Furst, sub voce) ; 2d, the descriptive 
term usually conjoined with the name, chehel Argob, 
indicating a tract clearly defined and measured ofl’, and 
applied elsewhere to the line of the sea coast, which the 
boundary of the Lejah resembles {cf. Porter, op, cit,, vol. 

11. p. 241); 3d, by the Targumists the name Argob is 
rendered Trachbna (Lightfoot, Chorograpkiml Notea^ § 4). 
The third province, Auranitis, presents a name known both 
in ancient and in modern times. In Ezekiel (xlvii. 16, 18) 
mention is made of HaurAn (in the LXX. Avpavln^), as a 
locality on the border of the land of Israel. The name is 
found also on the inscriptions of Assyria, under the form 
Havranu (Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das A, 7% p. 
237), and it is common in Arabian writers. In regard to 
its modern use Porter says {Jour. Sac. Lii.y July 1854, 
p. 303), “The name Hauran is at j)resent applied by those 
at a distance to the whole country east of Jaulan and 
Jeidfir. By the people of that country, however, it is used 
in a much more restri(‘ted sense, and is given only to the 
fertile plain on the south of the Lejah, with the narrow 
strip on the west. The whole of this district is perfectly 
flat, with little conical hills at intervals. The soil is the 
most fertile in Syria, admirably adapted to the production 
of wheat.’^ {Cf, Burckhardt, op. cU., p. 285.) The fourth 
district is Bataniea, a name obviously derived from, and 
often used by Josephus and others co-exlensively with, the 
old name Bashan. It has, however, a special application 
to the district lying on the east of the Lejah and of the 
Haurfin plain, including the central masses of the Jebel ed- 
Druz or IlaurAn mountain (apjiarently the Alsadamus or 
Alsalamus mons of Ptolemy, and, perhaps, the Salmon of 
Ps. Ixviii. 14 ; see Reland, Pakvstina^ p. 458; Wetzstein, 
op. cit.y \). 90) and its eastern slopes. To this portion of 
the kingdom of Bashan, the name Ard-el-Bathanyeh is still 
applied by the natives. Says Porter {op, cit., p. 305), 
“ One of the most intelligent Druzes I met with in my 
whole journey, told me the whole mountains were com- 
prehended in the Ard-cl-Bathanyeh.” 

The history of Bashan, after its conquest by the 
I.sraelites, merges into the general history of that nation, 
and of Western Asia. It is last mentioned in the Old 
Testament, in 2 Kings x. 33, in connection with the attacks 
made by Hazael, the king of Damascus, upon the territory 
of Israel. Throughout the Psalms and the Prophets, 
Bashan is celebrated for its fertility and luxuriance, its rich 
pastures, its strong bulls, its fatlings “ of rams, of lambs, 
and of goats, of bullocks ; ” its oaks and its firs (Ps. xxii. 
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12 ; Amos iv. 1 ; Isa. ii. 13 ; Jer. L 19 ; Ezek. xxxix, 18, 
xxvii. 6) ; and its extraordinary fertility is attested by the 
density of its population (Deut. iii. 4, 5, 14) — a density 
proved by the unparalleled abundance with which ruined 
towns and cities are now strewn over the whole country. 
In the disturbed period which followed the breaking up of 
the empire of Alexander, its possession was an object of 
continual contest. Idumaaan princes, Nabathaean kings, 
Arab chiefs, ruled in their turn.” The central portion of 
the country, Trachonitis, early became a refuge for outlaws 
and haunt of robbers, a character for which it is singularly 
fitted by nature, and which it retains to the present day. 
(C/, Josephus, Ant. Jvd., xv. 1 ; xvi. 9, 2; Strabo, Geog,, 
xvi. p. 520; Qul. Tyr., Hist., xv. 10.) In Arabian tradi- 
tion Bashan is regarded as the country of the patriarch Job 
(see Abulfeda, Hist. Anieislamica, p. 27, 208, and esp. 
Wetzstein, in Delitzsch, Das Buck Job, p. 507,/*.) ; and it 
holds a prominent place in authentic Arabian history as 
the seat of the dynasty of the Ghassanides (see Caussin do 
Perceval, VHistoire des Arahes, vol. ii. 202,/ ; Wetzstein, 
op. cit., 121,/.) At the present day the Ilauran is one of 
the seats of that singular people, the Druzes (see Drtjzes). 

Both in its natural and its archaeological aspects, the 
country of Bashan is full of interest. The Jebel ed-l)ruz, 
which rises to nearly GOOO feet in height, is a congeries 
of extinct volcanoes, and the products of eruption from 
this source, spread over the adjoining plains, have given 
to the soil that character of fertility for which it has been 
in all ages remarkable. (C/ Lyell, Principles of Geology, 
9th ed., p. 394.) This volcanic soil, we are told, yields 
on the average, in some places, eighty returns of wheat, and 
a hundred of barley (Wetzstein, op. cit., p. 30). The 
mountains themselves are richly clothed, at least on their 
western side, with forests of various kinds of trees, among 
which the evergreen oak is especially abundant. The Lcjah 
is one of the most remarkable regions on the earth’s surface. 
“It is,” says one of the latest observers (Burton, Unex- 
plored Syria, vol. i. p. 164), “in facta lava bed ; a stone 
torrent poured out . . . over the ruddy yellow clay and 
the limestone floor of the Ilauran valley, higli raised by 
the ruins of repeated eruptions, broken u]) by the action of 
fumaroles or blow holes, and cracked and crevassed when 
cooling by earthquakes, and by the weathering of ages.” 
(See also Burckhardt, op. cit,, p. 112 ; Porter’s Five Years 
in Damascus, vol. ii. p. 241 ; Wetzstein, op. cit,, p. 25.) 

In regard to the architectural monuments of the 
HaurS-n, the “striking feature,” says Count de Vogue 
(Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 423), “is the exclusive use of 
stone. The country produces no wood, and the only rock 
which can be obtained is a basalt, very hard and very 
difficult to work.” The walls are formed of large blocks, 
carefully dressed, and laid together without cement, and 
often let into one another with a kind of dovetail. Roofs, 
doors, stairs, and windows, are all of stone. This, of 
course, imparts to the buildings great massiveness of 
appearance and great solidity, and in multitudes of cases 
the houses, though “without inhabitant,” are as perfect as 
when first reared. Since buildings so strong are api)arently 
capable of enduring for any length of time, and since some 
of these are known, from the inscriptions upon them, to 
date from before the commencement of the Christian era, 
it is not unnatural to regard them as, in fact, the work of 
the earliest known inhabitants of the land, the Amorites 
or the Rephaim. (See Ritter, Paldst. und Syrien, ii. 964 ; 
Porter, Giant Cities, p. 79,/) This, however, is contested, 
on the ground that the extant inscriptions and the archi- 
tectural style point to a much later date, and must be 
regarded as at least unproved. (See Wetzstein, op. cit., p. 
103 ; Fergusson, in Athenaeum, July 1870, p. 148 ; Burton, 
op. cit., vol. i. p. 192.) Many inscriptions have been 
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found in this region, — most of them composed in Greek, a 
considerable number in two forms of Shemitic writing (the 
Palmyrenian or Aramaean, and the Sinaitic or Nabathaean), 
and some in an unknown character, resembling the 
Himyaritic. Arabic inscriptions are numerous on buildings 
of more recent date. The oldest recognizable Greek record 
bears the name of Herod the Great ; and the Nabathaean 
kings, of the dynasty of Aretas, who reigned from about 
100 B.c. at Bozrah have also left memorials. 

To tho works on this region above referred to the following may 
bo added : — Seotzen, Meism dutch Syrien ; Buckingham, Travels 
among the Arab Tribes ; Graham, Jour. Oeog. Soc,, vol. xxviii. ; 
J)o Vogue, Syrie Centrale ; Waddiugton, inscriptions Grevques 
de la Syrie; Freshiield, Travels in the Central Camasiis and 
Bashan. (W. TU.) 

BASHKIRS, a people who inhabit the Russian govern- 
ments of Orenburg, Perm, and Samar, and parts of Viatka, 
especially on the slopes and confines of the Ural, and in the 
neighbouring 23lains. Tho Bashkirs are a Tatarized Finnish 
race, and are called Eestyak by the Kirghiz, in allusion to 
their origin from a mixture of Ostyaks and Tatars. The 
name Bashkir or Bash-khrt appears for the first time in the 
beginning of the 10th century in the writings of Ibn-Foslan, 
who, describing his travels among the Volga-Bulgarians, 
mentions tho Bashkirs as a warlike and -idolatrous race. 
The name was not used by the people themselves in the 
10th century, but is a mere nickname. It probably points 
to the fact that the Bashkirs, then as now, were distin- 
guislied by their large, round, short, and, jiossibly, close- 
cropped heads. Of Eurojiean writers the first to mention 
the Bashkirs are Plano -Carpini and Rubruquis. These 
travellers, who fell in with them in the upper parts of the 
River Ural, call them Pascatir, and assert that they spoke 
at that time the same language as the Hungarians. Till 
the arrival of the Mongolians, about the middle of the 
13th century, tho Bashkirs were a strong and independent 
people, and troublesome to their neighbours, the Bulgarians 
and Pechericgs. At the time of the downfall of tlie Kazan 
kingdom they were in a weak state. In 1556 they volun- 
tarily recognized the supremacy of Russia, and, in conse- 
quence, the city of Ilpha was founded to defend them from 
tho Kirghiz, and they were subjected to a fur-tax. In 
1676 they rebelled under a leader named Seit, and were 
with difficulty reduced ; and again in 1707, under Aldar 
and Kflsyom, on account of ill-treatment by the Russian 
officials. Their third and last insurrection was in 1735, 
at the time of the foundation of Orenburg, and it lasted 
for six years. In 1786 they were freed from taxes; and 
in 1798 an irregular army was formed from among them. 
They are now divided into thirteen cantons, and each 
canton into yfirts or districts, the whole being under the 
jurisdiction of the Orenburg governor-general. In military 
matters they arc subject to an Ataman, chosen from the 
generals of the array ; but in civil affairs the yfirts and 
cantons are administered by Bashkir officials. They main- 
tain a military cordon, escort caravans through the Kirghiz 
steppes, and are employed in various other services. By 
mode of life the Bashkirs are divided into settled and 
nomadic. The former, who are not distinguishable from the 
inhabitants of the Tatar villages, are engaged in agriculture, 
cattle-rearing, and bee-keeping, and live without want. The 
nomadic portion is subdivided, according to the districts in 
which they wander, into those of the mountains and those 
of the steppes. Almost their sole occupation is the rearing 
of cattle; and they attend to that in a very negligent 
manner, not collecting a sufficient store of winter fodder 
for all their herds, but allowing part of them to perish. 
The Bashkirs are usually very poor, and in winter live 
jiartly on a kind of gruel called yffryu, and badly prepared 
cheese named skfirt. They are hospitable but suspicious, 
apt to plunder, and to the last degree lazy. They have 
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large heads, black hair, eyes narrow and flat, small fora- 
he^s, ears always sticking out, and a swarthy skin. In 
general, they are strong and muscular, and capable of 
enduring all kinds of labour and privation. They profess 
Mahometanism, but are little acquainted with its doctrines. 
In intellectual development they do not stand high. 

See Semenotr, Slovar Jioss, Imp, s. v,; Frahn, “Do Bask iris/' in 
Mtni, de V Acad, de St Peiernhurg^ 1822 ; and i’lormsky, in IVesU 
mk Kvropif 1874, 

BASIL THE GREAT, an eminent ecclesiastic in the 
4th century. He was a leader in tlie Arian controversy, a 
distinguished theologian, a liturgical reformer; and his 
letters to his friends, especially those to Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, give a great amount of information about the stirring 
period in which ho lived. Basil came of a somewhat 
famous family, which gave a number of distinguished 
supporters to tlie church of the 4th century. His eldest 
sister, Macrina, was celebrated for her saintly life; his 
second brother was the famous Gregory of Nyssa ; his 
youngest was Peter, bishop of Sebaste ; and his eldest 
brother was the famous Christian jurist Naucratius. It 
has been observed that there was in the whole family a 
tendency to ecstatic emotion and enthusiastic piety. Basil 
was born about 330, at Caesarea in Cappadocia. While he 
was still a child, the family removed to Pontus; but he soon 
returned to Cappadocia to live with his mother’s relations, 
and seems to have l)een brought up by his grandmother 
Macrina. It was at Caesarea that he became acquainted 
with his life-long friend Gregory of Nazianzus, and it was 
there that ho began that interesting correspondence to 
which reference has been made. Basil did not from the 
first devote himself to the church. He went to Constanti- 
nople in pursuit of learning, and spent four or five years 
there and at Athens. It was while at Athens that ho 
seriously began to think of the church, and resolved to 
seek out the most famous hermit saints in Syria and 
Arabia, in order to learn from them how to attain to that 
enthusiastic jiiety in which he delighted, and how to kesep 
his body under by maceration and other ascetic devices. 
After this we find him at the head of a convent near Arnesi 
in Pontus, in which his mother Emniilia, now a widow, 
his sister Macrina, and several other ladies, gave them- 
selves to a pious life of prayer and charitable works. 
He was not ordained presbyter until 365, and his ordina- 
tion w'as ])robabIy the result of the entreaties of his ecclesi- 
astical superiors, who wished to use his talents against the 
Arians, ho were numerous in that part of the country, 
and were favoured by the Arian emperor, who then 
reigned in Constantinople. In 370 Eusebius, bishop of 
Ciesarea, died, and Basil was chosen to succeed him. It 
was then that liis great powers were called into action. 
CJiesarca was an important diocese, and its bishop was, ex 
officiOy exarcli of the groat diocese of Pontus. Basil was 
threatened with confiscation of property, banishment, and 
even death, if he did not relax his regulations against the 
Arians; but he refused to yield, and in the end triumphed. 
Ho died in 379. The principal theological writings of 
Basil are his De Spirit u Sancti and his three liooks 
against Eunomius. lie was a famous preacher, and we 
possess at least seventeen homilies by him on the Psalms 
and on Isaiah. liis principal efforts os a reformer were 
directed towards the imjirovement of the Liturgy (the 
Liturgy of the Holy Jiaml), and the reformation of the 
monastic orders of the East. (Cf the Benedictine editions 
of the works of Basil the Great.) 

The name Basil also belongs to several distinguished 
churchmen besides Basil the Great. (1.) Basil, bishop 
of Ancyra (336—360), a semi -Arian, highly favoured 
by the Emperor Constantine, and a great polemical 
writer ; none of his works are extant (2.) Basil of Seleucia 


(fl. 448-^458), a bishop who shifted sides continually in 
the Eutychian controversy, and who wrote extensively; his 
works were published in Paris inr 1622. (3.) Basil of Ancyr^ 
fi. 787 ; he opposed image worship at the second council 
of Nicsea, but afterwards retracted. (4.) Basil, the founder 
of a sect of mystics who appeared in the Greek Church 
in the 12th century {cf, Anna Comnena, Alcxictd^ bk. 16). 

BASILICA, a term denoting (1) in civil architecture, a 
court of law, or merchants’ exchange, and (2) in ecclesias* 
tical architecture, a church of similar form and arrangement. 

The name badlicay PajcriktK’q {sc, o-rod or avA,i}), “a 
royal portico,” or “ hall,” is evidence of a Greek origin. 
The portico at Athens in which the second archon, 
^ouriAcu^, sat to adjudicate on matters touching religion, 
and in which the council of Areopagus sometimes met, was 
known as the o-rod ^aertAetos or joao-iAiKiJ (Pausan., i. 3, § 
1 ; Demosth., Aristogit.y p. 776 ; Plato, Charrtiid,^ ad init,; 
Aristoph., Ecclesiaz,^ 685). From this circumstance the 
term appears to have gained currency as the designation of 
a law-court, in which sense it was adopted by the Romans. 
The introduction of hasilicas into Rome was not very early. 
Livy expressly tells us, when describing the conflagration 
of the city, 210 B.c., that there were none such then, — 
“neque enim turn basilicae erant” (xxvi. 27). The earliest 
named is that erected by M. Porcius Cato, the censor, 183 
B.c. (Liv., xxxix. 44), and called after its founder basilica 
Porcia, When once introduced this form of building 
found favour with the Romans. As many as twenty 
basilicae are recorded to have existed within the w^alls of 
Rome, erected at different periods, and bearing the names 
of their founders, e,g, — xEmiliay Juliay Semproniay Ulpia 
or Trajaniy &c. The basilicas were always placed in the 
most frequented quarter of the city in the immediate 
vicinity of a forum, and on its sunniest and most sheltered 
side, that the merchants and others who resorted thither 
might not suffer from the severity of the weather (Vitruv., 
De Architect, y v. 1). Originally, the basilicas, like the 
Royal Exchange in London and the Bourse at Antwerp, 
were unroofed, consisting of a central area surrounded 
simply by covered porticoes, without side walls. Subse- 
quently, side walls were erected and the central space was 
covered by a roof, which was generally of timber, the 
beams being concealed by an arched or coved ceiling, orna- 
mented with lacunaria. Some basilicas {e.g. that of Max- 
entius or the Temple of Peace ”) were vaulted. 



Fio. 1. — Basilica at Pompeii 
]. Portico 4 Altar. 

2 Hall of Ranilioa b. Tnbunal. 

S. SiUnaislHs, with gallories ovoi. (J. Chalcitilca. 

In plan the basilicas were large rectangular halls, the 
length of which, according to the rules laid down by 
Vitruvius {uhi sup,)y was not to be more than three times or 
less than twice its width. In any cases where, from the 
necessity of the locality, the length exceeded these propor- 
tions, the excess was to be masked by the construction of 
small apartments {chalcidica) at the further end, on both 
sides of the tribunal. On each side of the central area 
was one, or sometimes, as in the Ulpian and ASmilian 
basilicas, two rows of columns. These were returned at 
either end, cutting off a vestibule at one extremity, and the 
tribunal or court proper, forming a kind of transept, 
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elerated above the nave, at the other. Above the aisles 
thus formed (porticus) were galleries, formed by a second 
row of columns supporting the roof, approached by external 
staircases, for the accommodation of the general public — 
men on one side, women on the other (Plin., UpisL, vi. 
33), They were guarded by a parapet wall (plutevs) 
between the columns, high enough to prevent thobe in the 
galleries from being seen by those below. Sometimes, as 
in Vitruvius’s own basilica at Fanum, and in that at 
Pompeii, instead of a double there was only a single row 
of columns, the whole height of the building, on which the 
roof rested. In this case the galleries were supported by 
square piers (parastatoe) behind the main columns. The 
building was lighted with windows in the side walls, and at 
the back of the galleries. In the centre of the end-wall 
were the seats of the judge and his assessors, generally 


occupying a semicircular apse, the prsetoPs curule chair 
standing in the centre of the curve. When the assessors 
wore very numerous (according to Pliny, k.s., they sometimes 
amounted to one hundred and eighty), they sat in two or 
three concentric curves arranged like the seats of a theatre. 
The advocates and other officials filled the rest of the raised 
platform, divided from the rest of the building by a screen 
of lattice-work (cancelli). In the centre of the chord of 
the apse stood an altar on which the judtees took an oath 
to administer true justice... The tribunal sometimes ended 
square instead of apsidally. This is so in the basilica at 
Pompeii (see the plan annexed), where the tribunal is parted 
from the body of the hall by a podium bearing a screen of 
SIX columns, and is flanked hy staircases to the galleries and 
by the chalcidica. The largerandmore magnificentbasilicas 
were sometimes finished with an apse at each extremity. 



Fig. 2. — Interior view of Trajan's Basilica {Basilica Ulpia), as restored by Canina. 

The plans of Trajan’s basilica usually give this arrangement, but really, as Canina has shown, that of the Ulpian basilica. 
The fragment of the ground-plan in the marble tablets pre- also shows an apse, designated (Atrium) Libertatis* This, 
served in the Capitol, usually called that of the Ailmilian, we know from many ancient authorities, was the locality 



Fig. 8. — Ground-Plan of Trajan's Basilica {Basilica Zllp%a)» 

for the manumission of slaves; and, therefore, the tribunal that it was 174 feet in breadth, and more than twice as 
musthavebeenattheotherend, and, doubtless, also apsidal. long as it was broad. (The plan and supposed internal 
The basilica of Trajan was one of the largest and most arrangements will be seen in the annexed woodcuts from 
magnificent in Romei From its existing remains we learn Canina.) The nave, 86 feet in breadth, was divided from 
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the doable aUles by rows ot gramie columns, 35 feet high. 
An upper row of columns in front of the galleries above 
the aisles Bupi)orted a ceiling, covered with plates of 
gilt bronze. The total internal height was about 120 
feet. The walls were cased with white marble from 
Luna. It was paved with giallo antico and purple breccia. 
A side court, which enclosed the well-known memorial 
column to Trajan, was flanked by libraries. Bibliotheca 
Groeca and Latina (Sidon. Apollinaris, Epigr,^ ix. 16). 



Fia. 4. — Section of the Basilica of Constantine or Maxentius 
(Temple of Peace). 


The basilica of Maxentius (or of Constantine), usually 
known as the Temple of Peace^ in the Forum at Home, was 
on an entirely different plan from those already described. 
The internal colonnades were dispensed with, the central 
space being covered by a vast quadripartite brick vault, in 
tliree bays ; and the aisles were roofed with three huge 
barrel vaults, each 72 feet in span. Columns were only 
used for ornament. The tribunal was apsidal Its width 
was 195 feet, but it was 100 feet shorter than Trajan’s 
basilica. The ground-plan of a small but interesting 
basilica, of which the foundations remain at Otricoli 
(Ocriculum), is given by Agincourt (pi. Ixxiii. No. 100). The 
nave is of four bays ; beyond the aisles there is an addi- 
tional aisle of annexed buildings or chalcidica; the apse is 
internal. A good example of a provincial basilica remains 
at Tr6vcs. It is a plain hall, about 90 feet long, the walls 
being 100 feet high, without aisles, and it has an apsidal 
tribunal elevated considerably above the floor. Under the 
empire, when architectural magnificence reached an hitherto 
unparalleled height, hasilicop formed a part of the plan of 
the jialaces erected by the cmiierors and nobles of Home 
(Vitruv., vi. 81). A beautiful example on a small scale, 
the Basilica Jovis^ has been recently excavated in the ruins 
of the palace of the Caesars on the Palatine. Only the 
lower part of the walls remains, but the arrangements of 
the building are singularly perfect, even to the pierced 
marble cancelli, and throw the clearest light on the con- 
struction of these halls. 

On the establishment of Christianity as the imperial 
religion, these vast halls furnished exactly what was wanted 
for the religious assemblies of the Christian community. 
The basilica was, in fact, a ready-made church, singularly 
adapted for its new jiurpose. The capacious nave accom- 
modated the ordinary congregations, the galleries or aisles 
the females and the more dignified worshippers; while 
the raised tribunal formed the hema^ or sanctuary, separated 
by lattice-work from the less sacred portion below, the 
bishop and his clergy occupying the semicircular apsis. 
The pnetor’s curule chair became the episcopal throne, the 
curved bench of his assessors the seat for the presbyters of 
the church. The inferior clergy, readers, and singers took 
the place of the advocates below the tribunal ; while on 
the site of the heathen altar rose the holy table of the 
Eucharistic feast, divided from the nave by its jirotecting 
lattice-work screen, from which were suspended curtains 
guarding the sacred mysteries from the intrusive gaze of 
the profane. 

The words of Ausonius to the Emperor Gratian, in which 
he speaks of the basilicas once full of business but now 
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of prayers for the emperor’s preservation ” {Girat, Aciio pro 
Con$tUatu\ are a testimony to the genered conversion of 
these civil basilicas into Christian churches. We know 
this to have been the case with the basilicas of St Cross 
I (S. Croce in Gerusalemme) and St Mary Major’s at Home, 
which were halls in the Sessorian and Liberian palaces 
respectively, granted by Constantine to the Christians. We 
may adduce also as evidence of the same practice a passage 
from the theological romance known as The Recognitions 
of Clement (bk. x. ch. 71), probably dating from the early 
half of the 3d century, in which we are told that Theophilus 
of Antioch, on his conversion by St Peter, made over 
‘•the basilica of his house” for a church. But however 
•this may have been, with, perhaps, the single exception of 
St Cross, the existing Christian basilicas were erected from 
the ground for their sacred purpose. At Rome the 
columns, friezes, and other materials of the desecrated 
temples and public buildings furnished abundant materials 
for their construction. The decadence of art is plainly 
shown by the absence of rudimentary architectural know- 
ledge in these reconstructions. Not only are columns of 
various heights and diameters made to do duty in the same 
colonnade, but even different orders stand side by side — 
(^.g., Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite at 8t Mary’s in the 
i Trastevere) ; while pilasters assume a horizontal position, 
and serve as entablatures, as at St Lawrence’s. There being 
no such quarry of ready-worked materials at Ravenna, the 
noble basilicas of that city are free from these defects, and 
exhibit greater unity of design and harmony of proportions. 
In all cases, however, the type of the civil basilica, which 
had proved so suitable for the requirements of Christian 
congregations, was adhered to with remarkable uniformity. 

An early Christian basilica may be thus described in its 
main features : — A porch supported on pillars (as at St 
Clement) gave admission into an open court or atrium^ sur- 
rounded by a colonnaded cloister (St Clement, Old St 
Peter’s, St Ambrose at Milan, Parenzo), In the centre of 
the court stood a cistern or fountain {canthams, phiale)^ for 
drinking and ablutions. In close contiguity to the atrium, 
often to the west, was the baptistery, usually octagonal 
(Parenzo). The church was entered through a long narrow 
porch (narthex), beyond which penitents, or those under 
ecclesiastical censure, were forbidden to pass. The narthox 
was sometimes internal (St Agnes), sometimes an external 
portico (St Lawrence’s, St Paul’s). Three or four lofty door- 
ways, according to the number of the aisles, set in marble 
cases, gave admission to the church. The doors themselves 
were of rich wood, elaborately carved with scriptural sub- 
jects, or of bronze similarly adorned and often gilt. 
Magnificent curtains, frequently embroidered with sacred 
figures or scenes, closed the entrance, keeping out the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter. 

The interior consisted of a long and wide nave, often 80 
feet across, terminating in a semicircular apse, with one or 
sometimes (St Paul’s, Old St Peter’s, St John Lateran) two 
aisles on each side, separated by colonnades of marble pillars 
supporting horizontal entablatures (Old St Peter’s, St Mary 
Major’s, St Lawrence’s) or arches (St Paul’s, St Agnes, St 
Clement, the two basilicas of St Apollinaris at Ravenna). 
Above the pillars the clerestory wall rose to a great height, 
pierced in itsupper part byarangeof plain round-headed win- 
dows. The space between the windows and the colonnade 
(the later triforium-space) was usually decorated with a series 
of mosaic pictures in panels (Old St Peter’s, St Paul’s, St 
Mary Major’s, St Apollinaris within the walls at Ravenna). 
The upper galleries of the secular basilicas were not usually 
adopted in the West, but we have examples of this 
arrangement at St Agnes, St Lawrence’s, and the Quattro 
Santi Coronati. They are much more frequent in the East. 
The colonnades sometimes extended quite to the end o( 
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the church (St Mary Major’s), aometimes ceased some little 
distance from the end, thus forming a transverse aisle or 
transept (St Paul’s, Old St Peter’s, St John Lateran). 
Where this transept occurred it was divided from the nave 
by a wide arch, the western face and soffit of which wore 
richly decorated with mosaics. Over the crown of the arch 
we often find a bust of Christ or the holy lamb lying 
upon the altar, and, on either side, the evangelistic sym- 
bols, the seven candlesticks, and the twenty-four elders. 
Another arch spanned the semicircular apse, in which the 
church always terminated. This was designated the arc A 
of triumph^ from the mosaics that decorated it representing 
the triumph of the Saviour and His church. The conch 
or semi-dome that covered the apse was always covered with 
mosaic pictures on a gold ground, usually paintings of our 
Lord, either seated or standing, with St Peter and St Paul, 
and other apostles and saints, on either hand. The beams 
of the roof were generally concealed by a flat ceiling, 
richly carved and gilt. The altar, standing in the centre 
of the chord of the apse on a raised platform, reached by 
flights of steps, was rendered conspicuous by a lofty canopy 
supported by marble pillars (ctborium^ haldacchino\ from 
which depended curtains of the richest materials. Beneath 
the altar was the confessio^ a subterranean chapel, contain- 
ing the body of the patron saint, and relics of other holy 
persons. This was approached by descending flights of 
steps from the nave or aisles. The confessio in some cases 
reproduced the original place of interment of the patron 
saint, either in a catacomb-chapel or in an ordinary grave, 
and thus formed the sacred nucleus round which the 
church arose. We have good examples of this arrangement 
at St Peter’s, St Paul’s, St Pudenziana, and St Lawrence. 
It was copied, as we will see hereafter, in the original 
cathedral of Canterbury. The bishop or officiating pres- 
byter advanced from his seat in the centre of the semicircle 
of the apse to the eastern side (ritually) of the altar, and 
celebrated the Eucharist with his face to the congregation 
below. At the foot of the altar steps a raised platform 
occupying the upper portion of the nave formed a choir for 
the singers, readers, and other inferior clergy. This oblong 
space was separated from the aisles and from the western 
portion of the nave by low marble walls or railings. From 
these walls projected ambones^ or pulpits with desks, also 
of marble, ascended by steps. That for the reader of the 
gospel was usually octagonal, with a double flight of steps 
westward and eastward. That for the reader of the epistle 
was square or oblong. 

The exterior of the basilicas was usually of a repulsive 
plainness. The vast brick walls were unrelieved by orna- 



Fia. 5. — Exterior view of St Apollinarls in Clas<(e. Ravenna, 
ment, without any compensating grace of outline or beauty 
of proportion. An exception was made for the west fron^ 


which was usually covered with plates of marble mosaics 
or painted stucco (Old St Peter’s, St Lawrence’s). This part 
was frequently crowned with a hollow projecting comice (St 
Lawrence’s, Ara Coeli). But in spite of any decorations the 
external effect of a basilica must always have been heavy 
and unattractive. The annexed view of St Apollinaris in 
Classe at Havenna aflbrds a typical example. 

To pass from general description to individual churches, 
the first place must be given, as the earliest and grandest 
examples of the type, to the world-famous Homan basilicas; 
those of St Peter, St Paul, and St John Lateran, omnium 
urhis et orbis ecclesiarum mater et capuC* It is true that 
no one of these exists in its original form. Old St Peter’s 
having been entirely removed in the 16th century to make 
room for its magnificent successor ; and both St Paul’s and 
St John Lateran having been greatly injured by fire, and 
the last named being so completely modernized as to have 



lost all interest. Of the two former, however, we pos- 
sess drawings, and plans, and minute descriptions, which 
give an accurate con- 
ception of the ori- 
ginal buildings. To 
commence with St 
Peter’s, from the 
woodcuts annexed 
it will be seen that 
the church was en- 
tered through a vast 
colonnaded atnum^ 

212 feet by 235 feet, 
with a fountain in the 
centre, — the atrium 
being preceded by a 
porch mounted by a 
noble flight of steps. 

The church was 212 
feet wide by 380 feet 
long ; the nave, 80 
feet in width, was six 
steps lower than the 
side aisles, of which 
there were two on 
each side. The four 
dividing colonnades 
were each of twenty- 
two Corinthian 
columns. Those next 
the nave supported 
horizontal entabla- 
tures. The inner co- 
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Fio. 7. — Ground-Plan of tlip ongiiidl 
ilica of St Peter’s at Rome. 
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lonnades bore arches, with a second clerestory. The main 
clerestory walls were divided into two rows of square panels 
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containing mosaics, and had windows above. The transept 
projected beyond the body of the church, — a very un- 
usual arrangement. The apse, of remarkably small dimen- 
sions, was screened off by a double row of twelve wreathed 
columns of Parian marble, of great antiquity, reported 



Fia. 8. — Sectional view of the old Basilica of St Peter, before its 
destruction in the 15th century. 

to have been brought from Greece, or from Solomon’s 
Temple. The pontifical chair ^as placed in the centre of 
the curve of the apse, on a platform raised several steps 
above the presbytery. To the right and loft the seats of 
the cardinals followed the line of the apse. At the centre 
of the chord stood the high altar beneath a ciborium, resting 
on four pillars of porphyry. 

Beneath the altar was the 
subterranean chapel, the 
centre of the devotion of so 
large a portion of the Chris- 
tian world, believed to con- 
tain the remains of St Peter; 
a vaulted crypt ran round 
the foundation wall of tlie 
apse in which many of the 
popes wore buried. The roof 
showed its naked beams and 
rafters. 

The basilica of St Paul 
without the walls, dedicated 
324 A.D., rebuilt 388-423, 
remained in a sadly neglected 
state, but substantially un- 
altered, till the disastrous fire 
of 1823, which reduced the 
nave to a calcined ruin. Its 
plan and dimensions were 
almost identical with those of 
St Peter’s, as will be seen 
from the annexed woodcuts. 

Its double aisles were formed 
by four colonnades, each of 
twenty Corinthian pillars, 33 
feet high, all suiiporting 
arches. Of these jii liars twenty-four were of the best period 
of Homan art, taken from the mausoleum of Augustus, or 
from the basilica All in ilia. The contrast between them 

and those of the Tith century, standing side by side with 
them, shows how greatly art had declined. As at St 
Peter’s, the walls above the arches were lined with a double 
row of mosaic panels, below which was a band of circles 
containing portraits of the jiopes, from St Peter downwards. 
The transept was parted from the nave by a solid wall, 
with openings pierced in it, and in later times was divided 
down the middle by a transverse colonnade. The high 



Fig.9. — Ground-Plan of St Paul’s, 
Rome, befoic its destruction by 
hre. 


a, Naithex. d, Altar. 

b, Nave. e, lU'iim. 

c, c, Side aisles. /, Apse. 


altar rose above a crypt, or ear^ffsriot traditionally believed 
to be the catacomb of Lucina, a noble Roman Christian 
matron, to which the body of the apostle Paul had been 
removed 251 a.d. The narthex was external. St Paul’s 
had completely lost its atrium. The bronze doors, covered 
with scriptural reliefs, had been brought from Constantinople. 



The only parts of the modernized five-aisled basilica of 
St John Lateran (of which we have a plan in its original 
state, Agincourt, pi. Ixxiii. No. 22) which retain any interest, 
are the double vaulted aisle which runs round the apse, a 
most unusual arrangement, and the baptistery. The latter 
is an octagonal building standing some little distance 
from the basilica to the south. Its roof is supported by a 
double range of columns, one above the other, encircling 
the baptismal basin sunk below the flour. 

Of the three-aisled basilicas the best example is the 
Liberian or St Mary Major’s, dedicated 365, and re- 
constructed 432 A.D, Its internal length to the chord of 
the apse is 250 feet, by 100 feet in breadth. The Ionic 
pillars of grey granite, uniform in style, twenty on each 
side, form a colonnade of great dignity and beauty, 
unfortunately broken towards the cast by intrusive arches 
opening into chapels. The clerestory, though modern, is 
excellent in style and arrangement. Corinthian pilasters 
divide the windows, beneath which arc very remarkable 
mosaic pictures of subjects from Old Testament history, 
generally supposed to date from the pontificate of Sixtus 
III,, 432-440. The face of the arch of triumph pre- 
sents also a scries of mosaics illustrative of the infancy of 
our Lord, of great value in the history of art. The apse 
is of later date, reconstructed by Paschal I. in 818. 

The Sessorian basilica, now St Cross (Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme), is of exceptional arrangement. Originally 
a hall of the palace known as Sessorium, it was granted by 
Constantine for the purposes of Christian worship, and a 
vast apse, nearly the whole breadth of the hall, was added 
at the east end. The side walls are pierced by two tiers 
of large arched openings, originally communicating with 
a second range of aisles. Of these the lower range has 
been built up, but the upper is still open, forming im- 
mense windows. 

Among the remaining basilicas of Home those of St 
Lawrence (S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura) and St Agnes deserve 
special mention, as exhibiting a gallery corresponding to 
those of the civil basilicas and to the later triforium, carried 
above the aisles and returned across the west end. The 
architectural history of St Lawrence’s is curious. When 
originally constructed, 578-590, it consisted of a short 
nave of six bays, with an internal narthex the whole height 
of the building. In the 1 3th century Honorius III. dis- 
orientated the church, by pullingdown the apse, and erecting 
a nave of twelve bays on its site and beyond it, thus con- 
verting the original nave into a square-ended choir, the 
level being much raised, and the magnificent Corinthian 
columns half buried. As a consequence of the church 
being thus shifted completely round, the face of the arch 
of triumph, turned away from the present entrance, but 
towards the original one, is invested with the usual mosaics 
(Agincourt, pi. xxviii. Nos. 29, 30, 31). The basilica of 
St Agnes, 625-638, of which we give a plan and 
section, is a small but interesting building, much like what 
St Lawrence’s must have been before it was altered. From 
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the fall of the ground the upper galleries are on a level with 
the road at the east end, and were originally entered from 



Fia. 11. — Grouud-Plan of Basilica of St Agnes at Rome. 

1. Steps down to the I S. Na^ e. I S, Altar. 

church. 4. Side aisles with gal- 6. Bishop’s thr<»ne. 

2. Narthex. | leries above. | 7, 7, 7. Modern chapels. 


it. St Cross originally had similar galleries above the 
arcade. 



Fig. 12. — Section of Basilica of St Agues at Rome. 


Though inferior in size, and later in date than most of 
the basilicas already mentioned, that of St Clement is not 
surpassed in interest by any one of them. This is due to 
its having retained its original ritual arrangements and 
church -fittings more perfectly than any other. These 
fittings have been removed from the earlier church, lying 
below the existing building, which at some unknown date 
and for some unrecorded reason, was abandoned, filled up 



Fio. 13. — Plan of Basilica of St Clement in Rome. 

1. Porch. 6, Aisle for women P. Eplstle-anibo. 

2. Atrium. ft. Chorus cantorum. 10 Confessio. 

3. Nave. 7. AlUr. 11 Bishop's throne. 

4 . Aisle for men. S. Qospehambo. 

with earth, and a new building erected upon it as a founda- 
tion. The most probable account is that the earlier church 
was so completely overwhelmed in the ruin of the city in 
1084, when Robert Guiscard burnt all the public buildings 
from the Lateran to the Capitol, that it was found simpler 


and more convenient to build a new edifice at a higher 
level, than to repair the old one. The annexed plan and 
view show the peculiarities of the existing building. The 
church is preceded by an atrium^ the only perfect example 
remaining in Rome, in the centre of which is the canthams^ 
or fountain for ablutions. The atrium is entered by a 
portico made up of earlier fragments ^ely carelessly put 
together. The chorus cantorum, wliich occiijiies about one- 
third of the nave, is enclosed by a low marble screen, about 
3 feet high, a work of the 9th century, ]»reserved from the 
old church, but newly arranged. The v^hite marble slabs 
are covered with patterns in low relief, and are decorated 
with ribbons of glass mosaic of the 1 3th century. These 
screen-walls stand quite free of the pillars, leaving a ]>as- 
sage between. On the ritual north stands the gospel-ambo, of 
octagonal form, with a double flight of steps westvsards and 



Fio. 14. — Interior of St Clement, Rome. 


eastwards. To the west of it stands the great Paschal 
candlestick, with a spiral shaft, decorated with mosaic. 
Opposite, to the south, is the epistle-ambo, square in plan, 
with two marble reading-desks facing east and west, for the 
reading of the epistle and the gradual respectively. The 
sanctuary is raised two steps above the choir, from which 
it is divided by another portion of the same marble screen. 
The altar stands beneath a lofty cihorium, supported by 
marble columns, with a canopy on smaller shafts above. 
It retains the rods and rings for the curtains to run on. 
Behind the altar, in the centre of the curved lino of the apse, 
is a marble ci)iscopal throne, bearing the monogram of Ana- 
stasias who was titular cardinal of this church in 1 108. The 
conch of the apse is inlaid with mosaics of quite the end of 
the 13th century. The subterranean church, disinterred 
by the zeal of Father Mullooly, the prior of the adjacent 
Irish Dominican convent, is supported by columns of very 
rich marble of various kinds. The aisle walls, as well as 
those of the narthex, are covered with fresco-paintings, of 
various dates from the 7th to the 11th century, in a mar- 
vellous state of preservation. (See St Clement, Pope and 
Martyr, and his Basilica in Rome, by Joseph Mullooly, 
O.P., Rome, 1873.) 

Out of Rome the most remarkable basilican churches are 
the two dedicated to St Apollinaris at Ravenna. They are 
of smaller dimensions than those of Rome, but the design 
and proportions are better. The cathedral of this city, a 
noble basilica with double aisles, erected by Archbishop 
Ursus, 400 A.D. (Agincourt, pi. xxiii. No. 21), was 
unfortunately destroyed on the erection of the present 
tasteless building. Of the two basilicas of St Apollinaris, 
the earlier, S. Apollinare Nuovo, originally an Arian church 
erected by Theodoric, 493-525, measuring 315 feet in 
length by 115 feet in breadth, has a naVe 51 feet wide, 
separated from the single aisles by colonnades of twenty- 
two pillars, supporting arches, a small prismatic block 
bearing a sculptured cross intervening with very happy 
efFect between the capital and the arch. The clerestory 
wall is not stilted to the excessive height of the Roman 
examples. Below the windows a continuous band of saintly 
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figures, male on one side and female on the other, advancing 
in stately procession towards Our Lord and the Virgin 
Mother respectively, affords 
one of the most beautiful 
examples of mosaic ornamen> 
tation to be found in any 
church. The design of the 
somewhat later and smaller 
church of St Apollinaris in 
Classe, 538-549 a.I)., measur- 
ing 216 feet by 104 feet, is so 
similar that they must have 
proceeded from the same archi- 
tect (Agincourt, pi. Ixxiii., 

No. 35). 

The cathedral on the island 
of Torcello near Venice, ori- 
ginally built m the 7th cen- 
tury, but largely repaired 
circa 1000 a.d., deserves special attention from the fact 
that it preserves, in a more perfect state than can be seen 
elsewhere, the arrangements of the seats in the apse. The 
bishop’s throne occupies the centre of the arc, approached 
by a steep flight of steps. Six rows of stone benches for 
the presbyters, rising one above another like the seats in a 
theatre, follow the curve on either side, — the whole being 
singularly plain and almost rude. The altar stands on a 



Fia. 16. — Arches of St Apolli- 
nare Nuovo, Kavenna. 



Fia, 16. — Apse ol Basilica, Torcello, with Bishop’s throne and seats 
for the clergy. From a drawing by the late Lady Palgrave. 


platform ; the sanctuary is divided from the nave by a 
screen of six pillars. The walls of the apse arc inlaid 
with plates of marble. The cliurch is 125 feet by 75 feet. 
The narrow aisles are only 7 feet in width. 

Another very remarkable basilica, less known than it 
deserves to be, is tliat of Parenzo in Lstria, cn-ca 512 A.D. 
Few basilicas have sustained so little alteration. From 
the annexed ground-plan it will be seen that it retains its 
atrium^ and a baptistery, scjuare without, octagonal within, 
to the west of it. Nine pillars divide each aisle from the 
nave, some of them borrowed from earlier buildings. The 
capitals are Byzantine. The choir occupies the three 
easternmost bays. The apse, as at Torcello, retains the 
bishop’s throne and the bench for the ])resbyters apparently 
unaltered. The mosaics are singularly gorgeous, and the 
apse walls, as at Torcello, are inlaid with rich marble and 
mother-of-pearl. The dimensions are small, — 121 feet by 
32 feet, (See Kunstdenhimle des OeBterreichiBchen Kaiser- 
stadts^ by Dr G. Heider and others.) 


In the Eastern church, though the erection of St Sophia 
at Constantinople introduced a new type which almost 



Fiu. 17. — Ground-PJaii oi Cathedral of Parenzo, lstria 
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entirely superseded the old one, the basilican form, or as it 
was then termed dromical, from its shape being that of a 
race- course (dromos), was originally as much the rule as in 
the West. The earliest church of which we have any clear 
account, that of Paulinus at Tyro, 313-322 a.d., described 
by Eusebius (//. A-’., x. 4, § 37), was evidently basilican, 
with galleries over the aisles, and had an atrium in front. 
That erected by, Constantine at Jerusalem, on the site 
of the Holy Sepulchre, 333, followed the same plan 
(Kuseb., Vti. Const.^ iii. c. 29), as did the original churches 
of St Sophia and of the Apostles at Constantinople. Both 
these buildings have entirely 
passed away, but we have an 
excellent example of an Oriental 
basilica of the same date still 
standing in the church of the 
Nativity at Betlileliem, rebuilt 
by Justinian in the Gth century. 

Here we liiid an oblong atrium, 
a vestibule or narthex, double 
aisles with (Corinthian columns, 
and a transept, each end of which 
terminates in apse, in addition 
to that in the usual position. 

Beneath the centre of the tran- 
sept is the subterranean church 
of the Nativity (De A^igue, Les 
Eglises de la Terre tSanite, p. 46). 

Constantino] >le still preserves 
a basilican church of the bth cen- 
tury, that of St John Studios, 

463, now a mosque. It has a ' 

nave and side aisles divided by columns supporting a hori- 
zontal entablature, w ith another order supporting arches 
forming a gallery above. There is the usual ajisidal ter- 
mination. The chief difference between the Eastern and 
Homan basilicas is in tlie magnitude of the galleries. This 
is a characteristic feature of Eastern churches, the galleries 
being intended for women, for whom privacy was more 
studied than in the West (Salzenberg, AltchrisL Baudenk- 
male von Constantinople), 

Other basilican churches in the East which deserve no- 
tice are those of tlie monastery of St Catherine on Mount 
Sinai built by Justinian, that of Dana between Antioch 
and Bir of the same date, St Phili]> at Athens, Bosrah 
ill Arabia, Xaiithus in Lycia, and the very noble church 
of St Demetrius at Thessalonica. Views and descriptions 
of most of these may be found in Texier and Pullan’s 
Byzantine Architecture y Coiichaud’s Choix d^Eglises Byzan- 
tinesy and the works of the count de Vogu6. Wo may 
refer to Fergusson’s History of Architecture for views and 
}dans and description of the very interesting early minia- 
ture Christian basilicas, some of which are probably the 
earliest existing Christian buildings in the Mediterranean 
provinces of Africa. The same work (p. 640) also gives 
an account of the early French basilica, dating from the 



Fio. 18. — Plan of church of 
the Nativity, Bethlehem. 
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6th or 7th century, known as the Baue (Euvre at Beauvais; 
as well as (pp. 650-552) of those belonging to the 8th or 
9th century, in the neighbourhood of the Lake of Con- 
stance at Keicheuau and Bomain Motier, and at Qranson 
on the Lake of Neufchatel. 

The first church built in England under Roman influence 
was the original Saxon cathedral of Canterbury. From the 
annexed ground-plan, as conjecturally restored by Professor 



Fig. 19. — Ground-Plan oi the original C.itliedial at Canterburj', 
as restored by Willis. 

A, High altar. G, Our Lady's altar. 

n, Altar of our lA)rd. H, Bishop s throru*. 

C, C, Steps to erypt. K, South tower w ith altar. 

0, Crypt. L, North tower eoiitilniiig school. 

f, } Choi us cautorum. Archbishop Odo's tomb. 

Willis from Eadmer’s description, wc see that it was an 
aisled basilica, with an apse at either end, containing altars 
standing on raised platforms approached by steps. Beneath 
the eastern platform was a crypt, or confession containing 
relics, ‘‘fabricated in the likeness of the confossionary of 
St Peter at Rome” (Eadmor). The western a]\sc, dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, contained the bishop’s throne. From 
this and other indications Willis thinks that this was the 
original altar end, the eastern apse being a subsequent 
addition of Archbishop Odo, circa 950, the church having 
been thus turned from west to east, as at the already- 
described basilica of St Lawrence at Rome. The choir, as 
at St Clement’s, occupied the eastern part of the nave, and 
like it ^^as probably enclosed by breast-high jiartitions. 
There were attached towers tt) the north and south of the 
nave. The main entranee of the church w’as under that to 
the south. At this suthdurcy according to l^adrnor, “all 
disputes from the whole kingdom, which could not legally 
be referred to the king’s court, or to the hundreds and 
counties, received judgment.” The northern tower con- 
tained a school for the younger clergy. 

There remains one other English basilican church to be 
mentioned, that of Brix worth in Northampton sliire, 
])robably erected by Saxulphus, abbot of Peterborough, 
circa C90 a.d. It consisted of a nave divided from its 
aisles by quadrangular piers supporting arches turned in 
Roman brick, with small clerestory windows above, a short 
chancel terminating in an apse, outside which, as at St 
Peter’s at Rome, ran a circumscribing crypt entered by 
stops from the chancel. At the west end was a square 
tower, the low^r story of which formed a porch. 

Authorities Vitruvius, I>(! A rchitectur a, v. i.; the same, trans- 
lated, with notes, by W. Wilkins, R.A. ; Gell, Fompeiana ; Moiit- 
faucou, AntUiUiUs ExpliqaieSn hi- 178 ; Cauina, Edipzii di JUmia 
Antim; Donaldson, Architectura Numisnuitiat ; Cianquni, Veter i 
Munumenti; AlUtius, De Jiecent, Orcec, TempliSy op. ii. § 3 ; Seroux 
d’Agincourt, Vllistoirc de V Art par Ics Momunnis ; Bunsen and 
Plattner, Eeschrextmng der Stadt Horn; Outonsolm and Kiiai>p,i?cw77- 
iken ; Hubsch, AUehrUtliche Kirche ; Lotarouilly, Edijkcsde Home 
moderne; Von Quast, AUchriatliche Baawtrke vonliavcnna; Texier 
and Pullan, Byzantine ArchUecture; De Vogui!*, Eytises dr la Terre 
Sainte; Couohaud,iS|5r^^f<!^ Byzantines; Yovfsyie^Qii^IIistoryof Archilrc- 
ture; Milman, History of Christianity ^ ii. 239-S42 ; iii. 373 . (E. V. ) 
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BASILICA, a code of law, drawn up in the Creek 
language, with a view to put an end to the uncertainty 
which prevailed throughout the empire of the East in the 
9th century os to the authorized sources of law. This 
uncertainty had been brought about by the conflicting 
opinions of the jurists of the 6th century as to the proper 
interpretation to bo given to the lcgi^>lation of the Emperor 
Justinian, from which had resulted a system of teaching 
which Lad deprived that legislation of all authority, and 
the imperial judges at last were at a loss to know by what 
rules of law they were to regulate their decisions. An 
endeavour had been made by the Einpeior Leo the Isaurian 
to remedy this evil, but his attempted leform of the law 
had been rather calculated to increase its uncertainty ; 
and it was reserved for BasiJius the Macedonian to show 
himself worthy of the throne, which ho had usurped, by 
purifying the administration of justice and once more 
reducing the law into an intelligible code. There has been 
considerable controversy as to the part which the Emperor 
Basiliu.s took in framing the new code. There is, however, 
no doubt that he abrogated in a formal manner the ancient 
laws, which had fallen into desuetude, and the more 
probable oj>inion would seem to be, that he caused a revision 
to be made of the ancient laws which were to continue in 
force, and divided them into forty books, and that this 
code of laws was subsequently enlarged and distributed 
into sixty books by his son Leo the Philosojiher. A further 
revision of this code is stated to have been made by C’on- 
stantinus Porphyrogenitus, the son and successor of Leo, 
but this statement rests only on the authority of Theodorua 
Balsanion, a very learned canonist of the 12th century, 
who, in his preface to the Nomocanon of Patriarch Photius, 
cites passages from the Basilica, which differ from the text 
of the code as revised by the Emperor Leo. The weight of 
authority, however, is against any further revision of the 
code having been made after the formal revision which it 
underwent in the reign of the Emperor Leo, who appointed 
a commission of jurists under the presidency of Sympathius, 
the captain of the body-guard, to rcvbe the work of his 
father, to which he makes allusion in the first of his Novellm, 
This latter conclusion is the more jirobable from the circum- 
stance, that the text of the code, as revised by the Ktnperor 
Leo, agrees with the citations Irom the Basilica which 
occur in the woiks of Michael Psellus and Michael Atta- 
liates, both of them high dignitaries of the court of Con- 
stantinople, who lived a century before Balsamon, and who 
are silent as to any second revision ol the code having 
taken place in the reign of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, 
as w’ell as with other citations from the Basilica, which are 
found in the writings of Matlueiis Bias tares and of Con- 
stantinus Hermenopulos, both of whom wrote shortly 
after Balsamon, and the latter of w’hom was far too learned 
a jurist and too accurate a lawyer to cite any but the oflicial 
text of the code. 

Authors are not agreed as to the origin of the term 
Basilica, by vvliich the code of the Emperor Leo i.s now 
distinguisln d. The code itself appears to have been origi- 
nally entitled The lievi'^ion of the Ancient Laws (ij di'and- 
Oafxris Twu TTttAtttwe vopuiv ) ; next there came into use the 
title i] k^i]Kovrdldt derived from the division of tlie 
work into sixty books ; and finally, before the conclusion 
of the 10th century, the code came to be designated 
o /dacnXiKo^n or rd f^ao’iXtKdn Ixung elliptical forma of o 
/SaxrikiKh^ vo/zos and to. ^acrtAt/ca vopipa, namely the 
Imperial Law or the Imjierial Constitutions. This expla- 
nation of the term “Basilica” is more probable than the 
<lcrivation of it from the name of the father of the Emperor 
Leo, inasmuch as the Byzantine jurists of the 11th and 
12th centuries ignored altogether the part which the 
Emperor Basilius had taken in initiating the legal reforms, 
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wliich were completed by his son ; besides the name of the 
father of the Emperor Leo was written ^oo-tActos, from 
which substantive, according to the genius of the ancient 
Greek language, the adjective /ScuriXiKo^ could not well be 
derived. 

No perfect MS. has boon preecrvctl of tlio text of the Basilica, 
and the existence of any portion of the code soeins to have been 
ignored by the jurists of western K\iroj)fc, until the important bear- 
ing of it u]>on the study of tlie Jtoinau law was brought to their 
attention by Viglins Zuicljcmiis, prolossor oi the Itoinan law in the 
university of Patlua, in hi^ to his edition of the Greek 

Paraphrase of The<tphi7ns, ]»u)»iislied in 1533. A century, liowever, 
elapsed before an edition of the sixty ho«jks of the Basiliea, as far 
08 the MSS. then known to exist siipolied materials, was published 
in seven volunies, by (Jaroius Annil)al Fabrotus, under the patron- 
age of Louis XI II. ol Fiance, who a'^signed an annual stijHjnd of two 
thousand livres to the editor during its ])uhlieation, and placed at 
his dis])Osal the royal printing-press. This edition, although it was 
a great uiidortakiug and a woik of considerable merit, w’as a very 
imnorfoet representation of tlio original code. A newly restored 
ana far more eoinplete text of the sixty hooks of the Basilica has 
recently issued troin the ])ress of Johaiinc'S Ambrosius Barth at 
Leipsic, in six volumes, (sHtisi by Professor Charles William Ernest 
lleuubaeh of the univeisity of Jena, assisted by his brother Gustavus 
Ernest Heinibaeli. This is one of the most important literary works 
of the IDth ecntiiiy. The leanicd editor lived long enough to 
witness the eoniplelion of the text of the Basilica by the ]mblieation 
of the tiftli volume in 1850. He died in 1865, leaving behind him 
a valuable hist<n‘ieal introduction to the code, and a manual of its 
contents, which are printed in the sixth and last volume, published 
at Leipsic in 1870. Several MSS., which contain jiortions of the 
code or of works bearing directly on the code, have been available 
i’or this edition, which were not accessible to Fabrotus wdien he 
jniblished his edition in 1647. Amongst oiliers may bo mentioned — 
MS. Coislin 151, of the 11th century, now in the Bibliotli^ue 
Nationalo in Paris, which came direct from Mount Atlios into the 
hands of Chancellor Seguier, and which contains a general index of 
the contents of the sixty books of the Basilica ; MS. Coislin 162, 
of the 13th century, also in the BihUoth^?(iUe Nationale in Paris ; a 
Palimpsest MS. of the Holy Sepulchre (roO dylov rd<pov\ which 
was discovered in 1838 by Dr C. E. Zachari® von Lingeiithal, in the 
palace of the ^latriareh of Jerusalem in Constautiiiojile. The text of 
four hooks of the Code lias been restored by Dr C. E. Zachariie von 
Lingentlittl from this MS., and is jiriuteil in an appendix to the 
third volume of Heinibacli’s edition. A further MS. deserves 
notice, lioing No. 853 in the Vatican Library at Rome ; it belongs 
to the 14th century, and is the only MS. wliich contains the work 
known as JHpiicifus. This MS. has been very carefully col- 
lated by Gu.stavu8 Ernest Heimbaeh, and the text of a jiortion of 
Ti))ucitus has been printed from this MS. in the apjienuix to the 
hceoiid volume of Heim bach’s edition, the romuiiiing jiortions of the 
work having been incorjiorated by Heimbaeh into tlio text of the re- 
stored Cf)de. It may seem strange that so important a body of law as 
tlio Basilica should not have come down to us in its integrity, but a 
letter has been preserved, which was addressed by Mark the patriarch 
of Alexandria to Thcodorus Balsainon, from which it ajiiiears that 
copies of the Basilica w'cro in the 1‘Jth century very scarce, as the 
iiatriarch was unable to procure a eojiy of the w'ork. Tho great 
Dulk of the code W'as an obstaelo to the multiplication of copies ot 
it, whilst the necessity for them was in a great degree superseded by 
the publication Ironi time to time of Hyno])ses and enchoiridia of 
its contents, composed by the most eminent jurists, of which a 
very full account will Iw louiid in the Ilisfoirr d\i Droit ByzanUin^ 
by the advocate Mortreuil, published in Paris in 1846. 

BASILICATA, or, as it is also called, Potenza, a 
province of Italy, bounded on the N. by Capitanata, N.E. 
by Terra di Bari, E. by Otranto and the Gulf of Taranto, 
S. by Calabria (^itra, S.W. by the Mediterranean, W. by 
Principato Citra, and N.W. by Prineipaio Ultra. It has 
an area of 4120 P^nglish square miles, and is divided into 
the four districts of J jagonegro, Matera, Melfi, Potenza. The 
population in 1871 was 500,5 IB. In the N.W. of the 
territory the Apennines divide into two branches, tho one 
running eastward to Terra di Bari, ami the other southward 
to Calabria. The jirincipal rivers are the Bradano, Basento, j 
Ralaridrella, Agri, and Sinno, all llowing into tho Gulf of 
Taranto. The principal productions are maize, wine, 
linen, hemp, and tobacco; swine, goats, and sheep are 
numerous ; and the produce of the silkworm forms a con- j 
biderabic brunch of industry. Tho cotton plant thrives I 
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well on low grounds near the sea. The chief towns are 
Potenza, Melfi, Francavilla, Rionero, and Tursi. 

BASILIDES, one of the most celebrated of the Gnostics, 
flourished jirobably about 120 a.d. Extremely little ia 
known of his life. He is said to have been born in Syria 
and to have studied at Alexandria, and this is probably 
correct. There is, to some extent, a corresponding 
uncertainty with regard to the precise doctrines held by 
him. Of these there are two distinct expositions, the one 
given chiefly by Irenmus, which has been long before the 
world, the other contained in the Philosophoumena of 
Hippolytus, discovered in 1842. According to Irenajus, 
the system of Basilides strongly resembled that of 
Valentinus. The first principle or root of all things, was 
the supreme God, the unknown and unborn Father. From 
Him emanated in succession Aoyos, </>poviy<Tts, 
and 5ui/a/xts. From the last, according to Irena?u8, sprang 
the powers who created the first heaven ; according to 
Clemens Alex., however, from SiVa/xt? sprang SiKaiocrovrj 
and ctp/vi;, and these seven with the Father formed the 
first Ogdoad, or octave of existence. From them emanated 
other powers, by whom the second heaven was made, and 
so on in succession, each system being a more shadowy 
type or reflex of the original ogdoad. The number of 
heavens was 365, whence the whole series was called 
Abraxas, or Abraisax, a name frequently applied to the 
lower deity, or even, as by Tortulliaii, to the supreme God. 
The ])owers of the lowest heaven, of whom the chief was 
called the created the earth. This apxiov is the God 

of the J ews, and against Him the other powers were arrayed. 
To alleviate the misfortunes of the earth, the vouv, or first 
emanation, became incarnate and descended upon earth. 
The VO us as incorporeal could not suffer death ; accordingly,, 
he changed forms with Simon of Gyrene, and stood by the 
cross, laughing at his enemies, while Simon suffered in his 
place. Salvation is spiritual, pertains only to the soul ; 
outer actions are not in themselves good or bad. That 
Basilides taught this doctrine of moral indifference is not 
perfectly clear, but Irenaeus reports that his disciples acted 
up to it. 

The exposition given by Hijijjolytus is widely different. 
According to the account he gives, Basilides started 
neither with a dualism of God and matter or evil, nor with 
a theory of emanation. His first ])rinciple was God, the 
unknown, incomprehensible, unspeakable, non-existent one, 
of whom nothing can be predicated, for no words are adequate 
to express His essence. This noii-cxistent God, by the 
exercise of what may be called volition, created the 
TTttvo-TTcp/xta, or seed, which contained in itself the germa 
of all things. In this chaotic mass, which strongly resembles 
the 6poLopL€py] of Anaxagoras, there is a mixture of 
elements, — a-iryxio-i^ dpxt‘Ky ], — and at the same time are 
embedded in it three degrees or kinds of divine sonship, 
consubstantial with the Deity. Tho first kind is refined 
and pure, the second gross, the third rcipiiring imrification. 
As all things naturally tend towards God, the first sonship 
ascended and sat beside the Father. The second also strove 
to ascend by means of tho Spirit, which is to him as a 
wing, but he could not rise quite to the Deity, and occupied 
an inferior position, while the wing or spirit formed the 
firmament. The third sonship still remained immersed in 
matter. Then from the world seed there burst forth the 
great d.pxo)Vj or ruler, who ascended as far as the firmament, 
and, imagining that there was nothing beyond, glorified 
himself as the brightest and strongest of all beings. This 
ruler, who is sometimes called Abraxas, but whose true 
name is ineffable, produced a son wiser and better than 
himself, by whose aid he laid the foundations of the world. 
The seat of their rule is called the Ogdoad, and it extends 
through all the ethereal region down to the moon^s sphere,. 
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where the grosser air begins. This lower dominion is ruled 
by a second and inferior the God of the Jews, who 

also had produced a son ; and their scat is called the 
Hebdomad. Meanwhile, the third sonship, which is truly 
the spiritual element in the elect, is tied to matter, and is 
in need of deliverance. Freedom is given by the truth, 
by a knowledge of the true system of things, and it is 
given by a series of illuminations. First the mind of the 
son of the Great Afchon is enlightened, and he instructs 
his father, who learns with fear and repentance that there 
is a sphere of being higher than his own. The light then 
passes to the son of the Arclion of the Hebdomad, who 
likewise instructs his father. P'inally, the mind of Jesus 
is illuminated, and he instructs those of mankind who are 
able to receive the truth. There are thus three great stages 
in the world’s religious history, each being an advance on 
its predecessor. These periods are the Ante- Jewish, the 
Jewish, and the Christian. All the souls capable of receiving 
the light ascend upwards, while their bodies return to the 
primeval chaos ; the minds of all others are shrouded in 
eternal night, the darkness of ignorance. For the relation 
of Basilides to other Gnostics, and for the interpretation of 
his intensely symboiic expressions, see Gnostics. 

The earlier aoeounts of liaailidos, such as those of Neander, Baur 
(in the Christlichr Gyiosis)^ and Matter, wore based for the most part 
oniroiiflpus. The discovcryoftliePAi7o50jp/K?i4me»a threw unexpected 
^ht on the subjoet, and the later expositions generally follow 
Hin])olytus as tlio exponent of the original system of Basilides. 
Hilgenfeld still retains the older view. Full information is to be 
foundiiiBaur, A7rc/i.en</<*sc/iic7j^<’,i. ; Lipsius, Onoaticiamus; Uhlhorn, 
Daa JkiailUieaniache Syateni; Mansel, Onoatic llercaica. 


BASILISK , — pacrikuTKos of the Greeks, and Tsepha 
(cockatrice) of the Hebrews, — a name applied by the 
ancients to a horrid monster of their own imagination, to 
which they attributed the most malignant powers and 
an equally fiendish appearance. The term is now applied, 
owing to a certain fanciful resemblance, to a genus of Lizards 
belonging to the family IguanidWy the species of which are 
characterized by the presence of a membranous bag on the 
crown of the head, which they can distend or contract at 
will, and of a fin-like ridge along the back and part of the 
tail. Both a})pendages are admirably adapted for aiding 
the basilisk in swimming, while they do not imyiede its 
movements on land, — its mode of life being partly aquatic, 
partly arboreal. The Mitred Basilisk occurs in Guiana, tlie 
Hooded Basilisk in Amboyna. 

BASINGSTOKE, a market and borougli town in the 
county of Hants, 45 miles from London. It occupies a 
pleasant situation, and has a good 
trade in corn and malt, which has 
been greatly facilitated by the canal 
which joins the rivers Wey and 
Thames. The parish church, St 
Michael’s, is a spacious and hand- 
some structure, dating from the 
reign of Henry VIII. In the neigh- 
bourhood is Basing House, remark- 
able for its defence by the marquis 
of Winchester against the Parliamentary forces in 1645. 
Population in 1871, 5574. 

BASKERVILLE^ John, a celebrated printer, and the 
introducer of many improvements in type-founding, was 
born at Wolverley in Worcestershire in 1706, and died in 
1775. About the ago of twenty he became a writing- 
master at Birmingham, and he seems to have had a 
great talent for caligraphy and carving in stone. While at 
Birmingham his attention was attracted to the business of 
japanning, which he took up with great zeal He made 
some important improvements in the process, and gained a 
considerable fortune. About the year 1750 he began to 
make experiments in type>founding, and soon succeeded in 
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producing typos much superior in distinctness and elegance 
to any that had hitherto been employed. He-* then set up 
a printing-house, and published his first work, a Virgil in 
royal quarto. Horace^ Terence^ (Jaiullua^ and others were 
also printed by him. These books are admirable specimens 
of typography; and Baskerville is deservedly ranked 
among the foremost of those who liave advanctid the art 
of printing. He did not print many works, as the sale 
did not meet his expectations; after 1765, iiideed, he 
seems to have put forth very little. Specimens from the 
Baskerville press are not easily had, and are of considerable 
value. 

BASKET, a utensil mode of twigs, rushes, or strips of 
wood, as well as of a variety of other niaterials, interwoven 
togetlier, and used for holding or carrying any commodity. 
Modern ingenuity has applied many substances before 
unthought of to the construction of baskets, such as iron 
and even glass. But wicker- work being the oldest as well 
as the most universal invention, it alone wdll be treated of 
in the present article. The process of interw^eaving twigs, 
seeds, or leaves, is practised among the rudest nations of 
the world ; and as it is one of the most universal of arts, 
so also does it rank among the most ancient industries, 
being probably the origin of all the textile arts of the world. 
A bundle of rushes spread out may be compared to the 
warp of a web, and the application of others across it to 
the woof, also an early discovery; for basket-work is 
literally a web of tlie coarsest materials. The ancient 
Britons appear to have excelled in the art of basket-making, 
and their baskets were highly prized in Home, as wc loam 
from Martial (xiv. 99) : — 

“Barbara du juctis vuiii bascaiula Britannis ; 

Sed mo jam mavull dicoro Roma suam. ’’ 

Among many uncivilized tribes at the present day 
baskets of a superior order are made and applied to various 
useful purposes. The North American Indians prepare 
strong water-tight “Wattape” baskets from the roots of a 
sj»ecies of Ahiea^ and these they fre(juontly adorn with very 
j)retty patterns made from the dyed quills of their native 
]»orcn])ine, Erethizon dornatHm, The Indians of Eouth 
America weave baskets equally useful from the fronds of 
the Carnahnba and otlu r palms. The Kaftres and H ottentots 
of South Africa arc similarly skilful in using the Ilala 
reed and the roots of j)lants ; wliile the tribes of central 
Africa and the Abyssinians display great adroitness in the 
art of basket- weaving. 

Basket-making, however, has by no means been confined 
to the fabrication of those simple and useful utensils from 
which its name is derived. Of old, the shields of soldiers 
were fashioned of wicker-work, cither plain or covered 
with hides ; and the like ha.s been witnessed among modern 
savages. In Britain the shields of the ancient warriors, 
and also their huts, even up to the so-called palaces of the 
Saxon monarchs, were made of wicker-work ; and their 
boats of the same material, covered with the skins of 
animals, attracted the notice of the Homans. Herodotus 
mentions boats of this kind on the Tigris and Euphrates, but 
with this difference, that the former seem to have been of 
the ordinary figure of a boat, whereas the latter were round 
and were covered with bitumen. Boats of this shape, about 
7 1 feet in diameter, are used at the {>resent day on thesL 
rivers, and boats of analogous construction are employed 
in crossing the rivers of India which have not a rapid 
current. Nothing can bo more expeditious or more simple 
than the fabrication and materials of these vessels, if they 
merit that name. One may be made by six men in as 
many hours, — only two substances, hides and bamboo, 
almost always accessible, being used. Window screens, 
perambulators, chairs, tkc., are now largely made of basket- 
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work, and the light pony basket carriages in general use 
are the representatives of the Continental Holstein waggon 
of the early part of the century, which was a two-horse bas- 
ket carriage of considerable size. In Berlin and Kiel there 
now exist large factories of “ Korb Mobel/^ devoted to the 
manufacture of baskot-w^ork cliairs, tables, stands, frames, 
screens, &c., and the use of this description of furniture 
is very general in Contin(‘ntal luaises. 

The materials which ar(j actually employed in the con- 
struction of basket-work arc numerous and varied, and to 
the princii>al of these allusion will be made below. As 
it is, however, from various species of willow that the largest 
supply of l)aBket-inaking materials is produced, wo shall 
first confine (uir attention to this source. Willows for 
basket-work arc extcnsiv«*ly grown in Holland, Belgium, 
France, and (icrmany, wdi once largo f| nan titles are exported 
to Great Britain and even to the United States. The willows 
of France are higlily esteemed by basket-makers as firm, 
clean rods ; anti the Dutch produce are lowest in value, 
being soft and i)ithy. No Continental rods equal those 
of J^nglish growth for their tough and leathery texture, 
and the finest of all basket- making willows are now 
cultivated in large quantities in the valleys of the Thames 
and the Trent. It was only in the early part of this 
century that atiy considerable attention was given in Britain 
to the cultivation of willow's suitable for basket- making ; 
and the industry was first stimulated by premiums offered 
by the Society for the Em'ouragement of Arts and 
Manufactures. Mr Phillips of Ely was one of the most 
successful (‘arly cultivators of willows, and to bis exertions 
W(* ow'c tJie introductiou of a valuable willow, the Brown 
Norfolk, triandrd, Mr Phillips’s observations and 

experiments largely contributed to j»lae(* the willow cultiva- 
tion on a satisfactory commercial basis, and a similar 
service was rendered in Scotland by Mr Sheriffs ; but the 
systematic inaint(‘nanc(5 of w’illow holts has not been con- 
tinued in Scotland. One of the most successful grow'ers of 
willow's at the jireseiit day is Mr William Scaling of Basford, 
Notts, who cultivates a salielum of about JOO acres in 
extent. Mr Scaling has the advantage of being a practical 
basket-maker, and the facts which follow regarding the 
growth and varieties of basket-w'illows are chiefly gleaned 
from his pamphlets on willow culii\aiion. 

The genus Saliv, to which all willows and osiers 
belong, is extremely complex in its botanical characters, 
and the species and varieties, as systematically arranged, 
are very numerous. Those cultivated for basket-making 
Mr Scaling divides into four classes. The first class, which 
alone gt*t the name of wilkiws among basket-makers, includes 
the rods of six or seven different species, all of which Mr 
Scaling classes with SaJi.r fragilis. The ‘‘ wullow's ” yield 
inferior basket -rods, having a tendency to throw out side- 
shoots whii‘li makes the rods “ rough.” The second class 
comprises the osiers, including aljout forty varieties used 
by basket- makers all groui^ed around the osier, Salix 
viminalisy and these form the staple of basket- making 
materials. In the third class, which are know'ii in the 
trade as “Spaniards” or Spanish w'illows, are included 
about thirty varieties which are classed under Salix 
amygdalina. The “ Spaniards ” comprise some of the most 
useful basket -willow's, the wood being more dense and 
elastic than is the case wuth osiers. The fourth class com- 
prise the bitter willows, of which Salix purpurea is taken 
as the type, and the rods they yield aro known as “w'hip- 
cord,^’ “swallow tail,” or “one-yard.” These are the 
finest of all willows for basket-making, and owing to their 
bitterness they are not attacked by ral>bits and hares, 
which frequently do much damage to all other varieties. 

It was long supposed that willow's flourish nowhere but 
with abundance of water. Undoubtedly the osier class 
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thrive well with a considerable degree of humidity, but a 
dry well-drained soil is best suited for all hard-wooded 
varieties. For the laying out of a willow holt, Mr Scaling 
recommends that the land should be well drained, cleared 
and tilled to a depth of about one foot. Willows are propa- 
gated solely from cuttings, which retain their vitality long, 
and strike w'ith great facility. The cuttings are made 
about 9 inches long, and two or three may be obtained 
from a single rod. They should bo planted in rows from 
IG to 18 inches apart, the plants in each row being placed 
at intervals of from 8 to 12 inches according to the size of 
the willow under cultivation ; and the entire length of the 
cutting should be pushed into the ground. The planting 
may be done at any time from late autumn to early spring 
during the period of plant rest, when the ground is free 
from frost. At the end of each year the shoots are to be 
cut down close to the ground, manure is laid on between 
the rows and ploughed in, and the soil should be kept as 
open and free from weeds as arable land. The produce of 
the first year will, as a rule, be of little value ; nevertheless, 
in Mr Scaling’s opinion, it is of consequence that the rods 
should be cut down. The second year’s croi> should yield 
a good return ; in the third year the plants are at their 
best, and for the ten following years they should exhibit 
nndiminished productiveness, after which they gradually 
decline in strength. The entire cost of a salictum per acre 
Mr Scaling estimates, for the first year, at X‘33, 12s., and 
the return at £8, 12s. The outlay for the next two years 
lie gives as £7, Tis. and £6, 15s., but tlie crops of those 
years should yield £17 and £22, just covering the cost 
of ])lantiug, which is the ordinary calculation ot growers. 

The rods intended for basket-making are either taken 
entire, cut from the root, split asunder, or stripped of 
their bark, according to the work to bo iiroduced; but 
in all cases they are previously soaked in w'ater, and 
indeed sometimes boiled. The stripiiing is performed by 
drawing tlu‘ willows through a bifurcated iron implement 
called a brake, which removes the bark, and the willows 
are then clcaiuMl, as far as necessary, by manual operation 
with a knife. When they are boiled previous to peeling a 
very nice light brown colour is developed in the wood by 
the action of the tannin contained in the bark, and rods 
thus prepared are much more durable than those ])i*eled 
w'hite. Next they are exjiosed to the sun and air, and 
afterw'ards placed in a dry situation. But it is not the less 
necessary to preserve willows with their bark in the same 
manner; for nothing can be more injurious than the 
humidity inherent in the plant ; and previous to use they 
must bo soaked some days in water also. Tlio barked or 
white osier is tlien divided into bundles or faggots according 
to size ; the larger being reserved to form the strong W'ork 
in the skeleton of the basket, and the smaller for weaving 
the bottom and sides. Should the latter be applied to 
ordinary work, they are taken wdiole ; but for imiileihents 
of slight and finer texture, each osier is divided into splits 
and skains of different degrees of size. Splits are osiers 
cleft into four parts, by means of an implement emjiloyed 
for that purpose called a cleaver, which is a wedge-shaped 
tool inserted at the point or top end of the rod and run 
down through its entire length. These are next drawn 
through an implement resembling the common spoke-shave, 
keeping the grain of the split next the iron or §tock of the 
shave, while the pith is presented to the steel edge of the 
instrument, which is set in an oblique direction to the 
wood : and in order to bring the split into a shape still 
more regular, it is passed through another implement called 
an upright, consisting of a flat piece of steel, each end of 
which is fashioned into a cutting edge, like that of an 
ordinary chisel. The flat is bent round, so that the two 
edges approach each other at a greater or less interval by 
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means of regulating screws, and the whole is fixed into a 
handle. By passing the splits between the two edges they 
are reduced to skains, the thickness of which is determined 
by the interval between the edges of the tool. 

The implements required by a basket-maker are few 
and simple. They consist, besides the preceding, of knives, | 
bodkins, leads for keeping the work steady while in pro- 
cess ; and where the willows are worked as rods a heavy 
piece of iron called a beater is employed to beat them close 
as they are woven in. On the Continent, where fancy 
baskets are made, blocks are required on which the webs 
of wicker-work are set to particular shapes. 

An ordinary basket is made by preparing the requisite number of 
osiers, and preserving their length considerably greater than that 
of the finished work. They are ranged in pairs on the floor parallel 
to each other, at small intervals, in the direction of the longer dia- 
meter of the basket; and this may be called the woof, — for, as we 
have said, basketwork is literally a web. These parallel rods are 
then crossed at riffht angles by two of the largest osiers, with the 
thick ends towards the workman, who places his foot upon them ; 
and being each woven alternately over and under the parallel pieees 
first laid down, they are by that means confined in their places. The 
whole now forms what is technically called the slath, which is the 
foundation of the basket. Next the long end of one of the two rods 
is taken and woven under and over the pairs of short ends all round 
the bottom, until the whole bo w’ovcn in. The same is done with 
the other rod, and then additional long osiers are also woven in, 
until the bottom be of sufficient size, and the woof be occupied by 
t hem. Thus the bottom or foundation on which the suiierstructuro 
IS be raised is finished ; and this latter part is acconqilished by 
sharpening the large ends of as many long and stout osiers as may 
be necessary to form the ribs or skidi'ton. These are forced or 
plaited, “scallumed,” between the rods ot the* bottom from the edge 
towards the centre, and are turned up, “upset,” in the direction 
of the sides ; then other rods arc woven in and out bt tw(‘cn each of 
them, until the basket is raised to tin* inteiid(‘d height, oi, more 
correctly speaking, the dejith it is to receive. The edge or brim is 
finished by turning down the perpendicular ends of the lihs, now’ 
]>rotrudiiig an<l standing up, over each other, whereby the whole is 
firmly and compactly united. A handle is adapted to the woik by 
forcing one or more rods called bale sticks, sharpened at the end 
and cut to the requisite length, down tlic w^caving of the sides, close 
together ; and they are pinned fast, or tied by means of the rods 
used in twisting over the bale rods, about tw’o inches from the brim, 
in order that the handle, when comjileted, may bo retained in its 
]»ropcr position. The osiers are then eitliei bound or jdaited in such 
fashion as pleases the taste of the artist. This is the most simple 
kind of basket, from which others differ only in finer materials and 
nicer execution ; hut in these there is considerable .scope lor taste 
and fancy, and iinplemeiits arc produced of extreme neatness and 
ingenuity in construction. The skains are frequently smoked and 
dyed either of dull or brilliant colours, and by intermixing them 
judiciously, as also by varnishing over the colour, a veiy good efieet 
IS ju’oducod. 

From the simplicity of this manufacture, a great many 
individuals, independent of professed basket-makers, arc 
occupied in it ; and it affords suitable employment to the 
blind in the several asylums and w'orkshops established for 
their reception in this and other countries. 

In addition to willows, a large variety of other materials 
is enqdoyod in the fabrication of wicker-work. Among 
the most important of these are splits of various species of 
bamboo, with which the Japanese and Chinese manufacture 
baskets of unequalled beauty and finish. The bamboo 
wicker-work with which the Japanese sometimes encase 
their delicate egg-shell porcelain is a marvellous example of 
manipulation, and they and the Chinese excel in the appli- 
cation of bamboo wicker-work to furniture. The “ canes ” 
or rattans of commerce, stems of species of Calamus and 
Desmonorops are scarcely less important as a source of 
basket materials. In India “Cajan^' baskets are extensively 
made from the fronds of the Palmyra palm, Borasstis 
flabelli/ormis ; and this manufacture has in recent years 
been established in the Black Forest of Germany, where it 
is now an important and characteristic stafile. Among 
the other materials may be enumerated the odorous roots of 
the Khus-Khus grass, Anatherum murimtum^ and the 
leaves of various species of screw pine, used in India and 
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the East generally. The fronds of the palm of the 
Seychelles Islands, Lodoicea seychellarum^ are used for 
very delicate basket-work in those islands. Strips of the 
New Zealand flax plant, Phormium ienax^ are made into 
baskets in New Zealand. Esparto fibre is used in Spain 
and Algeria for rude fruit baskets. Various sjiecies of 
Maranta yield basket materials in the West Indies and 
South America; and the Tirite, a species of Calathea^ 
is also similarly employed in Trinidad. Baskets are also 
frequently made from straw, from various sedges {Cyperus\ 
and from shavings and splints of many kinds of wood. 

In the basket trade special centres are recognized as the 
headquarters of various styles of woik met in the markets. 
Thus Birmingham is recognized as the source of wicker 
perambulators ; in Southport boiled willows are used, and 
the brown baskets for gardening and market purposes are 
produced, and at Castle Donnmgton, in Derbyshire, the 
flat skain work seen in fishing baskets, &c., is chiefly made. 
In tlie department of Aisne, France, the herceaunette or 
bassinet is very largely manufactured, and in Verdun much 
basket-work is specially prepared to suit the English 
market, in which the French manufacturers are able freely 
to compete. Tlie Black Forest and other German manu- 
facturers produce enormous quantities of light elegant 
baskets, which are largely exjiorted. In Austria lacquered 
and varnished baskets are made in imitation of gold, silver, 
and steel, and Viennese card baskets, itc., are frequently 
ornamented with pla((iies of painted porcelain inserted in 
the centre. 

BASNACjIE, Jacques, pastor of the Walloon (^hurch at 
the Hague, was born at llouen in Normandy on the Hth 
of August 1053. He was the son of Henri Basnage, one 
of the ablest advocates in the parliament of Normandy. 
At the age of seventeen, having acquired a good know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin authors, as w'ell as of the 
English, Spanish, and Italian languages, he went to 
Geneva, where lie began his theological studies under 
!Mestrezat, Turretin, and ’JVonehin ; ho completed them 
at Sedan, under the professors Jurieu and Leblanc de 
Beaulieu. He then returned to Bouen, where he was 
received as pastor in September 1076 ; and in this cajiacity 
he remained till the year 1 685, when, the exercise of the 
Brotestant religion being siqjpressed at llouen, he obtained 
leave of the king to retire to Holland. He settled at 
ilotterdam, and continued a minister pensionary there till 
1091, when he w\as cliosen pastor of the Walloon Church 
of that city. In 1709, the pensionary Hoinsius secured 
his election as one of the jiastors of the Walloon Church at 
the Hague, intending to employ him not only in religious 
but also in civil affairs. Accordingly ho was engaged in a 
secret negotiation with Marshal d’Uxelles, plenipotentiary 
of France at the congress of Utrecht, — a service which he 
executed with so much success, that he was afterwards 
intrusted with several important commissions, all of which 
he discharged with such ability and address that Voltaire 
said of him that ho w'as fitter to be a minister of state 
than the minister of a parish. The Abb^^ Dubois, who 
represented France at the Hague in 1710, in negotiating a 
defensive alliance between France, England, and the Statea- 
General, received instructions to consult wdth Basnage ; 
they accordingly acted in concert, and the alliance was 
concluded in January 1717, His numerous published 
works, which are mostly in French, include — The HisUnry 
of the Meligion of the Me formed Churches ; Jewish Anti- 
quities j The JJistory of the Old and New Testament ; Dis- 
sertation on Duels^ dtc. He died on the 2 2d' September 
1723. 

BASQUE PROVINCES (Provincias Vasronyadcu). 
The three Spanish provinces known by this name, which 
are distinguished from all the other divisions of Spain by 
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the character, language, and manners of the inhabitants, 
and by the enjoyment of political privileges which make 
the form of their government nearly republican, are Biscay 
(Vizcaya), Guipuzcoa, and Alava, The territory occupied 
by them is in the form of a triangle, bounded on the N. 
by the Bay of Biscay, S. by Soria, K. ])y Navarra and part 
of France, and W. by Santander and Burgos. It com- 
prises an area of 2958 square miles; population in 1857, 
414,146. These three provinces are more particularly 
described under their respective heads. The French liasque 
provinces now form the arrondissements of Bayonne and 
Mauleon. The Basque language, which is also prevalent in 
Navarre, is still spoken by about 600,000 Spaniards and 
French. Its native name is Eskuarou It cannot be 
classed with any Indo- European or Semitic tongue, and 
appears to be of earlier origin, presenting some grammatical 
analogies with Mongol, North American, and certain East 
African languages. The forms of ordinary grammar are 
therefore imperfectly applicable to it. The substantive has 
no distinction of gender ; it is made to express, by means 
of an exteiisivo system of affixes, all the ordinary declen- 
sional and conjugational relations, and many which in other 
languages can only be expressed by periphrasis. The 
termination of a word may thus express together mood, 
tense, person, nuinber, the case and number of the object, 
and also the sex, rank, and number of the individuals 
addressed, besides other relations. Foreign words are 
thus easily assimilated, but with modifications to suit 
the Bas(jue ear, the latter varying according to local 
dialect. Diminutives and other general affixes increase 
the delicacy of expression, and a wide range of speech 
is early acquired by the natives. Compound words are 
readily formed by mere juxtaposition, or by elision of 
syllables, with ])eculiar modifications for euphony. The 
article has two forms — a for the singular, ah for the plural 
— affixed to the substantive. There appears to be no 
genuine Basque word beginning with r. In the usual 
structure of the sentences the noun, with the article 
affixed, occupies the first i)lace ; it is followed by the 
adjective, then the adverb, next the verb, and lastly the 
object with its j)re])ositional affix. No written Basque is 
known of earlier date than the l^th century, and little 
genuine literature exists; the orthogra]diy is therefore 
arbitrary, and the earliest writings are difficult to inter- 
j)rct. All that has yet been noticed regarding manners, 
customs, institutions, and legends may be paralleled by 
those of other Fyrenean j)eoples, or traced to foreign 
influences. But, through their moral qualities, physical 
situati(ui, and liistorical circumstances the Basques have 
built uj» and preserved a body of customs and institutions 
highly original in the mass. Each province is governed 
by a ])arliament coin})osed of representatives selected 
partly l)y election, partly by lot, among the householders 
of each country parish or town. A deputation, named 
by tile j)arliament, ensures the strict observance of the 
special laws and customs of the province, and negotiates 
with the representative of the Si)anish Crown. Delegates 
from the three j)arliaments meet annually to consider the 
common interests of the provinces ; they omj)loy a seal 
representing three interlaced hands, with the motto 
iruraebaty ‘Hhe three are one;” but no written federal 
pact exists. Much speculation regarding the origin of the 
Bas(iues has been indulged in without sufficient special 
knowledge. The belief that they originally occupied great 
part of Spain and Southern France, founded on the 
apl)arently Basque character of certain local names, is very 
generally accepted. The best introduction to all Basque 
questions is Bladen's Etudes sur Vorigme des Basques, which 
sums up the literature of tlie subject to 1870. Eleinents 
de Gramumire Basque^ by L. Geze, Bayonne, 1873, is a 
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good practical grammar and vocabulary with exercises i 
the Dictionnai/re Basque Francis of Van Eyss is a par- 
ticularly instructive lexicon. 

BASS ROCK, an islet of greenstone and trap tufl^ about 
a mile in circumference, on the coast of East Lothian near 
the entrance of the Firth of Forth, in 56* 4' N. lat., and 2* 
37' W. long. Purchased from the lauder family by 
Charles 11. in 1671, it was afterwards converted into a place 
of confinement for state prisoners, and during the religious 
troubles of Scotland numbered among its captives Peden, 
Blackad^er, and other Covenanting leaders. At the 
Revolution a party of King James’s adherents got posses- 
sion of the island, and held out after the whole of Great 
Britain had submitted. Dismantled of its fortifications in 
1701, the Bass Rock again became private property, and 
is now farmed for the sake of the sea-fowls that resort 
thither during the breeding season. See I'he Bass Rocky its 
Civic and Ecclesiastical History y dec, (Edin. 1848), by 
M‘Crie, Hugh Miller, Anderson, Fleming, and Balfour. 

BASS’S STRAITS, the channel which separates Tas- 
mania from Victoria. It is about 180 miles in length 
from E. to W., and about 140 from N. to S. The navi- 
gation of the strait is rendered dangerous in some parts 
by groups of barren islands and coral reefs scattered through 
it. It bears the name of Bass, the surgeon of a man-of-war, 
who was the first to discover, in 1798, indications of a 
channel between Tasmania and the neighbouring island- 
continent 

BASHAHIR, a RAjput hill state in HindusUn, under 
the political superintendence of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Panjiib, situated between 30* 56' and 32* 8' N. lat., and 
77* 34' and 78* 52' E. long. It is bounded on the N. by 
the Spiti valley, on the E. by Chinese Tartary, on the S. 
by the district of Garhwdl, and on the W. by several small 
hill states. The aspect of the country is very hilly, and it 
is nowhere less than 4000 feet above sea-level. Principal 
rivers, the I’abur and Satlej. Estimated ])opulation, 90,000 ; 
chief towns and villages, Raminir, Chini, Songld, and 
Morang. Agricultural products — wheat, oj)ium, and Indian 
corn. Manufactures — blankets, shawls, and woollen cloths. 
Estimated gross revenue of the state, £5000 a year. Tri- 
bute paid by the chief to the British Government, £394, 
10s, per annum. Estimated military force of the state, 
100 men, 

BASfcJANO, a city of Italy in the province of Vicenza. 
It stands on the river Breuta, over which there is a bridge 
180 feet in length, built by Palladio. It is surrounded 
with walls, and has six gates, one of which, also by 
Palladio, is very much admired. In the centre of the town 
is the tower of Fjzzelino, which now contains a library and 
armoury. The town contains thirty-five churches (some of 
them with fine paintings), several religious houses, and 
other public edifices. It has extensive silk-mills, besides 
manufactures of cloth, paper, straw hats, copper wares, <fec. ; 
and the printing establishment of S. Remoiidini is one of 
the most extensive in Italy. In 1796 Bonaparte defeated 
the Austrian general Wurrnser in the neighbourhood, and 
various skirmishes took place between the two forces in 
1801, 1805, 1813. Maret derived from the town his title 
of duke of Bassano. Population, 13,254. 

BASSANO, Giacomo ba Ponte, a Venetian painter, 
born in 1510 at Bassano. He was educated by his father, 
who was himself an artist, and then completed his studies 
at Venice. On the death of his father he returned to 
Bassano, and settled there. His subjects were generally 
peasants and villagers, cattle, and landscajies, with some 
portraits and historical designs. Ilis figures are well 
designed, and his animals and landscapes have an agreeable 
air of simple nature. His compositions, though they have not 
much eloquence or grandeur, have abundance of force and 
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truths the local colours are well observed, the carnations 
are fresh and brilliant, and his chiaroscuro and perspective 
are unexceptionable. He is said to have finished a great 
number of pictures , but his genuine works are somewhat 
rare and valuable, — ^many of those which are called originals 
being copies either by the sons of Bassano, or by others. He 
died in 1592, aged eighty-two. Bassano^s style varied con- 
siderably during his lifetime. He naturally was at first a 
copier of his father, but his productions in this style are 
not of great value. He was then strongly attracted by the 
lightness and beautiful colouring of Titian, and finally 
adopted the style which is recognized as his own. Although 
he painted fewgreat pictures, and preferred humble subjects, 
yet his altar-piece of the Nativity at Bassano is estimated 
highly by the best judges, and in Lanzi’s opinion is the 
finest work of its class in existence. 

BASSE-TERRE, the capital of St Christopher’s, one of 
the British West India Islands. Population, 8500. See 
Saint Christopher’s. 

BASSE-TERRE, formerly the capital of Guadeloupe, 
one of the French West India Islands. Population, 9480. 
See Guadeloupe. 

BASSEIN, a British district on the eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, under the jurisdiction of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Burmah, lies between 15” and 18” N. lat., and 
94” and 96” E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the dis- 
tricts of Kyouk Phoo and Myanoung, on the E. by the 
district of Rangoon, and on the S. and W. by the Bay of 
Bengal. A mountain range called the Anouk-phet Toung 
myeng stretches through the district from north to south 
along the coast. The principal river of the district is the 
Ira wadi, which debouches on the sea at its eastern extremity 
through a delta intersected with salt water creeks, among 
which the Pymalaw, Deay Pyoo, Thekadoung, and Nga 
Woon or Bassein River rank as important arms of the sea. 
Shagay-gyeo and Engyayrgyec are the only two lakes in the 
district. The delta of the Ira wadi forms, wherever cul 
tivable, a vast sheet of rice, with cotton, sesamum, and 
tobacco as subsidiary crops. Bassein district has an area 
of 8954 .square miles, of which only 351 are cultivated 
In 1871-72 the population amounted to 316,883, re.siding 
in 65,722 houses, and inhabiting 1554 villages, of whom 
213,816, or 67 per cent., were Buddhists, 78,684 abori- 
gines, 20,810 Christians, 2119 Mahometans, 723 Hindus, 
and 12 PArsis. Density of population, 34 '03 per square 
mile. The population consisted of 31,369 agriculturists, 
and 285,464 non-agriculturists. Total revenue in 1870- 
71, £118,672, of which £36,676, or 30 per cent., was 
derived from land. Principal towns and villages in 
Ba.ssein — (1), Bassein, population 19,577 ; (2), Jjay- 
myethna, 5325; (3), Pantanaw, 5876, (4), Yaygyee, 
4893 ; (5), Nga-thainkhyoung, 3178 ; (6), Kang yeedaing, 
1500; (7), Shweloung, 1317: ^8), Myoung-niya, 1477; 
(9), Nga-poo-tau, 981 ; and (10), Kyoon-pyaw., 1655. 

Bassein, the principal place of the district of the same 
name, situated in 16“ 45' N. lat., and 94 50' E. long., on 
the eastern bank of the Bassein River, one of the main 
arteries by which the waters of the Ira wadi discharge 
themselves into the sea. It forms an iiuijortant seat of the 
rice trade, and has great capabilities both from a mercantile 
and a military point of view, as it commands the great 
outlet of the Irawadi. It fell before the British arms, in 
May 1852; during the second Burmese war. Since then 
the town population has rapidly increased, and numbered 
19,577 in 1871, chiefiy fishermen, craftsmen, traders, and 
persons connected with the rice commerce. 

BASSELIN, Olivier, an old French poet or writer of 
verses, was born in the Val-de-Vire in Normandy about 
the middle of the 14th century, and died about 1418 or 
1419. He was by occupation a fuller, and had a mill on 
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the small river Vire. His songs were sprightly and joyous, 
and became famous. The m^ern Vaudevilles take their 
origin and name from them, and were originally called 
Vaux-de-Vire, vattx being the plural of val; though, 
according to Manage, the word is derived from a small 
town Vaux near the Vire. Basselin’s poems were collected 
and published in the 16th century by Jean le Houx, and 
have since been re-edited by M. Asselin in 1811, and by 

M. Travers in 1833. The latest edition, that by P. L. 
Jacob, 1858, contains some other poems in addition to 
those of Basselin. 

BASSr, Laura Maria Caterina, an Italian lady, 
eminently distinguished for her learning, was born at 
Bologna in 1711. On account of her extraordinary attain- 
ments she received a doctor’s degree, and was appointed 
j)rofe.ssor in the philosophical college, where she delivered 
public lectures on experimental philosophy till the time of 
her death. She was elected member of many literary 
societies, and carried on an extensive correspondence with 
the most eminent European men of letters. She was well 
acquainted with classical literature, as well as with that of 
France and Italy. In 1738 she married Giuseppe Verrati, 
a physician, and left several children. She died in 1778. 

BASSIANUS, Joannes, a distinguished professor in 
the law school of Bologna, the pupil of Bulgarus and the 
master of Azo. Little is known of his origin, but he is 
said by Carolus de Tocco to have been a native of 
Cremona. The most important of his writings which have 
been preserved is his Summary on the Authentica^ which 
Savigny regards as one of the most precious works of the 
school of the Glo.ss-writers. Joannes, as he is generally 
termed, was remarkable for his talent in inventing ingenious 
forms for exi)laining his ideas with greater precision, and 
perhaps his most celebrated work is his “ Law-Tree,” which 
he entitled Arbor Arhorum^ and which has been the subject 
of numerous commentaries. The work represents a tree, 
upon the branches of which the various kinds of actions are 
arranged after tlie manner of fruit. The civil actions, or 
actiones stricti juruy being forty-eight in number, are 
arranged on one side, whilst the equitable or praetorian 
actions, in number one hundred and twenty-one, are 
arranged on the other side. A further scientific division 
of actions is made by him under twelve heads, and by an 
ingenious system of notation the student is enabled to class 
at once each of the civil or praetorian actions, as the case 
may be, under its proper head in the scientific division. 
By the side of the tree a few glosses were added by Joannes 
to exjdain and justify his classification. His Lecturer on 
the Pandects and the Code, which were collected by his 
pupil Nicolaus Furiosus, have unfortunately perished. 

BASSOON, a musical wind instrument of the reed 
order, made of wood, and played through a bent mouth- 
piece of metal. It -has a compass of about three octaves, 
from B flat below the bass staff to C in the treble staff, 
and may thus be regarded as the bass instrument corre- 
sponding to the oboe and clarinet, for w^hich see the 
article Oboe. 

BASSO-RILIEVO. See Alto Rtlievo and Relief. 

BAST A R. a feudatory state in the Central Provinces of 
British India, situated between 20“ 10' and 17“ 40' of N. 
lat., and 80“ 30' and 82” 15" of E. long., bounded on the 

N. by the Ranker zaminddii and the RAipur district ; on 
the E. by the Bendrd Nawdgarh zamfnddd and Rdipur, 
Jaijmr state, and Sabarl River ; on the S. by the Sironchi 
district ; and on the W. by the Indrdvatl River and the 
Aherl zamindArf. Extreme length of the state, 170 miles; 
extreme breadth, 120 miles, area, estimated at 13,000 
square miles. Total population, 78,856, consisting of — 
Hindus, 29,060; Musalm4ns, 1704; aboriginal tribes of 
Gond origin, 48,092. Among the latter, the Mdrids are a 
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timid, quiet, docile race, and although addicted to drinking 
are not quarrelsome. They inhabit the densest jungles, 
and are very shy, avoiding contact with strangers, and fly^* 
ing to the hills on the least alarm ; but they boar a good 
character for honesty and truthfulness. They are very 
scantily dressed, wear a variety of trinkets, with a knife, 
hatchet, spear, bow and arrow, tlie only weapons they use. 
Their hair is generally shaved, excepting a topknot; and 
when not shaved it gets into a matted, tangled mass, 
gathered into a knot beliind or on the crown. The M4rls, 
a class of the MAriAs, live in still denser jungles, and have 
little or no communication with the outside world. The 
MArids and the Jhuriiis are supposed to be a subdivision 
of the true (lond family. All the aboriginal tribes of 
Bast&r worship the deities of the Hindu pantheon along 
with their own national goddess Danteswarl. 

The eastern j>art of Hastjlr is a flat elevated plateau, from 1800 to 
2000 feet above IIkj J(*vo1 of the sea, the centre and north-west 
portions arc very mountainous, and the southern parts are a mix- 
ture of hill and jilain. On the plateau there are but few hills ; the 
stroaniH run slowly, and tli<j country is a mixture of plain and 
undulating grouiKl covered by dense sdl forests. Princij)al moun- 
tains of the district — (1 ), A lofty range wliich separates it from the 
Sironeha district ; (2), a range of equal height called the Bela Dila 
lying in tlio centre of the district ; (fl), a range running north 
and houtli near Narayanpiir ; (4), Tdngri Dongrf range, running 
east and west ; (5). Tulsi Dongrf, bordering on the Sabarf River and 
the Jaipur state. 'I'lieni is also a small range running from the 
River Indravatf totheOoddvarf. The Indravatf the Sabarf, and the 
Till or Tali)cr are tbochief rivers of thodistrict ; all of them affluents 
of the Qoddvarl. The soil throughout the greater portion of Bastiir 
eonsiats of liglit clay, with an admixture of sand, suited for raising 
rice and wet crops. Rice, sugar, and a little wheat and gram are 
the agricultural products of Bastar. In the jungles the Marids and 
Mdrfs rear kosrd ( Panicum Ualicuvi) and other inferior grains. The 
aboriginal races generally follow the migratory system of tillage, 
clearing the jungle on selected patches, and alter taking crops for 
two or throe years abandoning them for new ground. Mdrfs do 
not use the plough; nor do they possess bufialoos, bullocks, or 
cows ; their only agricultural im])lcmciit is ^ long-handled iron 
hoe. Lie, resin, wax galls, horns, rice a red dye called 
wild arrow-root, molasses, teak wood, and tasar-silk cocoons, are the 
chief staples of export. The imjiorts, which considerably exceed 
the exports, consist of salt, })iece-goods, brass utonsilsjr cocoa-nuts, 
popper, spices, opium, turmeric, cotton, wheat, &c. Irou-ore is 
unmd towards the eastern jiortion of the state, but is not much 
worked ; gold is also found in certain places. Bastdr is divided into 
two jiortions — tliat held by the Raja or chief himself, and that pos- 
sessed by feudatory chiefs under him. Tliere is not a single made 
road within the principality. The climate of Bastar is unhealthy — 
fever, smallpox, dysentery, diarrheea, and rheumatism being the 
l>ro vailingdi8cas(*s. .Iagdalpur,Bydpur, Madder and Bliupdlpatnam 
are the only places of any note in the dependency, the first-named 
being the residence of tlie Raja and the chief people of the state. 
The grossest ignorance and sujierstition jirevail, aim the people live 
in consLanl fear of hein|5 bewitched or ruined by inaliciousmagicians. 
The family of the Raja of Bastar claims to be of the purest Rdjjmt 
blood, and traces its origin to Warangal in the Dakhfii, about the 
commencement of the 14tli century. The revenue of Bastdr is 
BU))posed to he £11610 ; the tribute paid by the chief to the British 
Government is £305, 12s. 

BASTARD is a person born out of lawful wedlock, 
i.f’., whoso parents have not been married previous to bis 
birth. The rules by which legitimacy is determined vary 
chiefly as to the effect to be assigned to the subsequent 
marriage of the bastard’s parents. The law of Scotland, 
and of most Continental countries, following the rules of 
the civil and canon law, legitimizes the bastard whose 
parents afterwards marry. The same principle was at one 
time advocated by the clergy in England, but summarily 
rejected by the famous statute of Morton (20 Hen. III. c. 
9). The English law, however, takes no account of the 
interval between the marriage and the birth ; provided the 
birth happens after the marriage, the offspring is legitimate. 
The presumption of law is in favour of the legitimacy of 
the child of a married woman, and at one time it was so 
strong that Lord Coke held that “ if the husband be within 
the four seas, within the jurisdiction of the king of 
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England, and th6 wife hath issue, no proof shall be admitted 
to prove the child a bastard unless the husband hath an 
apparent impossibility of procreation.” It is now settled, 
however, that the presumption of legitimacy may be rebutted 
by evidence showing non-access on the part of the husband, 
or any other circumstance showing that the husband could 
not in the course of nature have been the father of his 
wife’s child. If the husband had access, or the access be 
not clearly negatived, and others at the same time were 
carrying on a criminal intercourse with the wife, a child 
born under such circumstances is legitimate. If the 
husband had access intercourse must be presumed, unless 
there is irresistible evidence to the contrary. Neither 
husband nor wife will be permitted to prove the non-access 
directly or indirectly. Children born after a divorce a 
mema et thoro will be presumed to be bastards unless 
access be proved. A child born so long after the death of 
a husband that he could not in the ordinary course of 
nature have been its father is illegitimate. The period of 
gestation is presumed to be about nine calendar months ; 
and if there were any circumstances from which an un- 
usually long or short period of gestation could be inferred, 
special medical testimony would be required. A marriage 
between persons within the prohibited degrees of afliinity 
was before 1835 not void, but only voidable, and the 
ecclesiastical courts were restrained from bastardizing the 
issue after the death of either of the parents. Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act declared all such existing marriages valid, 
but all future marriages between persons within the pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity or affinity were made null 
and void, and the issue illegitimate. (See Marriaoe.) 
By 21 and 22 Viet. c. 93, application may be made to the 
Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (in Scotland to 
the Court of Session by action of declarator) for a declara- 
tion of legitimacy and of the validity of a marriage. 

The law relating to the maintenance of bastard children 
is governed by a considerable number of statutes j)a8sed 
during the present reign, the Acts of 1872 and 1873 being 
the last. The mother of a bastard may summon the 
putative father to Petty Sessions within twelve months of 
the birth (or at any later time if he is proved to have contri- 
buted to the child’s support within twelve months after the 
birth), and the justices, after hearing evidence on both sides, 
may, if the mother’s evidence be corroborated in some 
material particular, adjudge the man to be the putative 
father of the child, and order him to pay a sum not exceed- 
ing five shillings a week for its maintenance, together 
with a sum for expenses incidental to the birth. No such 
order is to bo valid after the child is dead or reaches the 
age of thirteen, but the justices may in the order direct 
the payments to be continued until the child is sixteen 
years of age. The putative father may appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. Should the child afterwards become chargeable 
to the parish, the sum due by the father may be received 
by the parish officer. When a bastard child, whose mother 
has not obtained an order, becomes chargeable to the 
parish, the guardians may proceed against the putative 
father for a contribution. The mother of an illegitimate 
child is entitled to its custody in preference to the father. 

The rights of a bastard are only such as he can acquire ; 
for civilly he can inherit nothing, being looked upon as 
the son of nobody, and sometimes called Jilius nullius^ 
sometimes pojowA*. This, however, does not hold as 
to moral purposes, c.//., he cannot marry his mother or 
bastard sister. Yet he may gain a surname by reputation 
though he has none by inheritance, and may even be made 
legitimate and capable of inheriting by the transcendent 
power of an Act of Parliament. All other children have 
their primary settlement in their father’s parish; but a 
bastard has his in the parish whore he was born, unless 
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such birth has been procured by fraud, or has happened under 
am order of removal, in a state of vagrancy, in the house of 
correction, or under certificate ; for in law he has no father. 
The incapacities attaching to a bastard consist principally 
in this, that he cannot be heir to any one; for being 
nulliut he is therefore of kin to nobody, and has no 

ancestor from whom an inheritable blood can be derived. 
Therefore, if there be no other claimant upon an inheritance 
than such illegitimate child, it escheats to the lord. And 
as bastards cannot be heirs themselves, so neither can they 
have any heirs but those of their own bodies ; for as all 
collateral kindred consists in being derived from the same 
common ancestor, and as a bastard has no legal ancestor, 
he can have no collateral kindred, and consequently no 
legal heirs, except such as claim by a lineal descent from 
himself. And hence, if a bastard purchase land, and die 
seised therefor without issue and intestate, the land 
escheats to the lord of the fee. Originally a bastard was 
deemed incapable of holy orders, and disqualified by the 
fact of his birth from holding any dignity in the church ; 
but this doctrine is now obsolete, and in all other respects 
there is no distinction between a bastard and another man. 
By the law of Scotland a bastard is not only excluded 
from his father^s succession, because the law knows no 
father who is not marked out by marriage ; and from all 
heritable succession, whether by the father or mother, 
because ho cannot be i)ronounccd lawful heir by the 
inquest in terms of the brief ; but also from the movable 
succession of his mother, because he is not her lawful child, 
and legitimacy is implied in all succession deferred by the 
law. But a bastard, although he cannot succeed jure 
mnguinis, may succeed by destination, where he is specially 
called to the succession by entail or testament. In Scot- 
land, as in England, a bastard can have no legal heirs 
■except those of his own body ; and hence, failing his 
lawful issue, the king succeeds to him as last heir. In 
Scotland bastards may be legitimized in two ways ; either 
by the subsequent intermarriage of the mother of the child 
with the father, as already mentioned, or by letters of 
legitim iziition from the sovereign. With respect to the last, 
however, it is to be observed, that letters of legitimization, 
be their clauses ever so strong, cannot enable the bastard 
to succeed to his natural father ; for the king cannot, by 
any prerogative, cut off the private right of third parties. 
But, by a special clause in the letters of legitimation, he 
may renounce his right to the bastard's succession, failing 
descendants, in favour of him wlio would have been the 
bastard's heir had he been born in lawful wedlock, such 
renunciation encroaching uj)on no right competent to any 
third party. Formerly bastards in Scotland without issue 
of their own could not make a will, but this disability was 
removed by 6 Will. IV. c. 22. If bastards or other persons 
without kindred die intestate without wife or child, their 
•effects go to the king as ultimus hotrea , but a grant is 
usually made of them by letters patent, and the grantee 
becomes entitled to the administration. 

The conflict of laws on the subject of legitimization by 
subsequent marriage yields some curious results. Thus, in 
the case of Burtwhiatle v. Vardill, it was decided that a 
child born in Scotland of parents domiciled there, not 
married till after his birth, is legitimate by the law of 
Scotland, but cannot take real estate in England as heir. 
Again, a domiciled Scotchman had a son born in Scotland 
and then married the mother in Scotland. The son died 
seised of land in England, and it was held that the father 
could not inherit from the son. A domiciled P^nglishman, 
putative father of a child born in France of a French 
woman, having afterwards acquired a French domicile, 
married the mother and acknowledged the child as legi- 
timate in the mode prescribed by the law of France It 


was held that he could not legitimize the child so as to 
enable it to share in a bequest to his children by a person 
in England. The law of England, while admitting the 
general maxim that the atal'us of legitimacy must bo 
tried by the law of the country where it originates, holds 
that the succession to real property must be determined by 
the lex loci rei aitcB ; so that,, for example, a legitimized 
Scotchman would be recognized as legitimate in England, 
but not legitimate so far as to take lands as heir. 

The statistics of illegitimacy present some striking 
differences and uniformities, but it is only in the case of 
Scotland that we can be reasonably certain of the accuracy 
of the figures. The status of the child is not recorded in 
the English system of registration, but is a matter of 
inference from tlie facts stated by the parents. In 1873 
illegitimacy varied in Scotland as follows. The proportion 
of illegitimate births was — 

In the Insular rural districts.... 

,, Mainland rural districts 

Small towns 

,, Lar^p towns 

„ Principal towns 

In the counties the percentage varied from 4 in Shetland, 
Boss, and (Cromarty, 5 in Nairn, and 6*5 in Sutherland, to 
11*1 in Forfar, 11*4 in Boxbnrgh, 13*7 in Kincardine, 14 
in Aberdeen, 15*8 in Banff, 15*8 in Elgin and Dumfries, 
and 18*4 in Wigtown. Similar variations are shown by 
English statistics for 1850. Comjiare the highest (Cum- 
berland, 11*4; Norfolk, 10*7; Westmoreland, 9*7) wdth the 
lowest (Monmouth and M iddlosox, 4 *7 ; and Surrey, 5). The 
metropolis stands at 4*2 With these local variations may 
bo contrasted the steadiness with which the general average 
of illegitimacy is maintained. In England, for example, 
during nineteen ycars(l 841-1859) the i>erccntage fluctuated 
between 6 37 and 7, and during the last thirteen years of 
the jieriod between 6*4 and 6*8. The returns of the 
Begistrar-General show rather more fluctuation in Scotland 
during the period for which wo have statistics (1855-1873), 
the figures being 7*8 in 1855, 8*5 in 1856, steadily rising 
to 10 in 1863, and 10*2 in 1866, and then steadily falling 
to 9*1 in 1872, and 9 in 1873. The statistics of different 
countries, so far as any proper com]3arison can be mode 
between them, show differences equally remarkable. The 
order in which they stand would be something like the 
following: — Sardinia (illegitimates), 2*091 per cent. ; Hol- 
land, 3*96 ; Spain, 5*6 ; Switzerland, 5*9 ; Tuscany, 6 ; 
England, 6*5; Finland, Belgium, Sicily, France, 7*8; 
Prussia, 7 to 8 ; Austria, Norway, Scotland, 9 ; Denmark, 
Sweden, Hanover, Iceland, Saxony, 15 ; Wiirtemberg, 
Bavaria, 20 (from Mr Lumley’s paper in the Journal of 
the Statistical Society for June 1862). It will be seen that 
these differences cannot be explained on any consideration 
of religious belief or education. An inquiry made in Prussia 
in 1849 yielded the following results. The proportion of 
illegitimate to legitimate births was — 


Among Protestants 1 to 10*78 

„ Catholics 1 to 16*35 

„ Mennonites 1 to 57*88 

„ Jews 1 to 40 


English and Scotch returns show that the proportion of 
illegitimacy is smaller in the town than in the country 
districts, but the same feature is not observed in Con- 
tinental towns, as appears from the following returns, 
which, however, can in most cases be regarded as 
approximations only ; — 

In London the proportion is 4 *2 per cent. 

Birmingham, 1845 4*5 ,, 

Liverpool, ,, „ 4 

Manchester, „ , 6*7 „ 

Leeds, „ 6*4 


5 *4 per cent. 
10*8 „ 

8*2 „ 

7*0 „ 
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In Glasgow, 

Edinburgh. I J®®® ;; 

l’oria,|j||g ” 

St Petersburg, 1828-29 9 , 

Stockholm, 1881-35 
Vieiihtt, 1851 9 , 

Milan, „ „ 

Prague, „ 


8*6 
9-4 
7*6 \ 
8*3 / 
26-75 [ 
26-35 J 
18-80 
40-7 


51-7 
84-0 
40 7 


per cent* 


tt 


ft 

tf 

tf 
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BASTt a district of Jiritish India, in the Benares divi- 
sion, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor pf 
the N.W. Provinces, situated between 26** 23' and 27“ 30' 
N. lat., and 82“ 17' and 83^ 19' 30" E ]ong. It is 
bounded on the N. by the independent state of NepAl, on 
the E. by the district of Gorakhpur, on the S. by the 
Ghagril River, and on the W. V)y the district of Gondii in 
Oudh. The district stretches out in one vast marshy plain, 
draining towards the south-east, and traversed by the Rapti, 
Kund, Bangangii, Masdih, Jamwdr, Ami, and Katnehid 
rivers. The tract lying between these streams consists of 
a rich alluvial deposit, more or less subject to inundations, 
but producing good crops of wheat and barley., Area of 
the district, 2787 square miles, population in 1872, 
1,472,994 souls, residing in 6911 villages or townships, 
and 248,268 houses. The Hindus numbered 1,247,201 , 
the Mahometans, 225,784; Christians, <kc, 9 only„ The 
Hindus, principally Rdjput, belong to various clans. 
Ho manufacturing communities exist in the district, the 
entire po[)ulati()n being cultivators. Rico and millet are 
the chief agricultural products. In 1870-71 the total 
revenue of the district amounted to £111,630, of which 
£132,274, or 93 jier cent., was from land ; the total expen- 
diture amounting to £9518, 12s. The chief towns are — 
Mihddwal, po[uilatiou 8124 ; Bastl, population 5087 The 
cost of the regular police force (exclusive of the village 
watch) was £115,896. In 1872-73 Bast! contained 185 
schools, attended by 6810 pupils. 'The land revenue 
settlement was made for thirty years in 1864, with that 
of the di.strict of Goraklqiur, of which Bast! formed a part 
till 1865, when it was erected into a separate district, 

BAS'PIA, a fortihed town and seaport on the eastern 
coast of the island of (Corsica, and the capital of an arron- 
dissement. Lat. 42*41 36 N , long. 9“ 27 22" K. It 
occu])ics a very jiicturcsque situation, rising from the sea 
in the form of an amphitheatre , but the town itself is ill- 
built, and tlic streets are narrow and crooked. The harbour, 
\\hich is defended by a citadel, has a narrow and difficult 
entrance. Bastia is the seat of a royal court for the island, 
and of tribunals of commerce and primary jurisdiction, and 
has a theatre, a military and a civil hospital, a communal 
college, a model school, a museum, and a library of 30,000 
volumes. Its pruicqial manufactures are soap, leather, 
liqueurs, and wax , and it exports oil, wine, coral, and 
various other products, being the principal scat of the 
import and export trade of the island. Bastia dates from 
tlie building ot the Genoese Castle by Lionello Lomellino 
in 1383, and derives its name fi-oin the Bastion of St 
Charles. Under the Genoese it was long the principal 
stronghold in the north of the island, and the residence of 
the governor ; and, in 1 553, it was the first town attacked 
by the FrencL On the division of the island in 1797 into 
tlie two departments of Golo and Idarnone, Bastia remained 
the capital of the former , but when the two were again 
united Ajaccio obtained the superiority. The city was 
taken by the English in 1745, and again in 1794. Popula- 
tion, 21,535. (See viewin LeaFs t/owr. m Corsica^ 1870.) 

B ASTI AT, Frederic, the son of a merchant of Bayonne, 
was born in that town on the 19th of June 1801, After 


being educated at the Colleges of Salnt-Sever and of 
Sor^ze, he entered in 1818 the counting-house of his uncle 
at Bayonne. Here his intensely active mind soon began 
to interest itself in the study of the principles of commerce, 
but he felt no enjoyment in the practical routine of 
mercantile life, and in 1825 retired to a property at 
Mugron, of which he became possessor on the death of his 
grandfather. Thus withdrawn from society, he devoted 
himself with eagerness to meditation and st,udy, mastering 
the English and Italian languages and literatures, speculat- 
ing on the problems of philosophy and religion, digesting 
the doctrines of Adam Smith and Say, of Charles Comte and 
Dunoyerj cultivating music, experimenting in farming,, 
and talking over all that he read, thought, and desired,, 
with his able, dearly loved, and life-long friend, M. Felix 
Coudroy. He welcomed with enthusiasm the Revolution 
of 1830. In 1831 he became a justice of peace of Mugron, 
and in 1832, a member of the Council-General of the 
Landes. In 1834 he published his first pamphlet. In 
1840 he visited Spain and Portugal, and spent a few weeka 
in London. Between 1841-44 three pamphlets appeared 
from his pen, all, like his first brochure, on questions of 
taxation affecting local interests. During this period an 
accidental circumstance led him to become a subscriber to* 
an English newspaper, the Globe and Traveller^ through 
which he was made acquainted with the nature and pro- 
gress of the crusade so vigorously and skilfully carried 
on by the Anti*(yorn-Law League against Protectionist 
doctrines and practices. After closely studying the move- 
ment for two years he resolved to make his countrymen 
aware of its history and significance, and to inaugurate, 
if possible, a similar movement in Franco. To prepare 
the way he contributed in 1844 to the Journal des Jicono- 
mutes an article “Sur Tinfluence des tarifs Anglais et 
Fran^aib,'' which attracted great attention, and which 
he followed up by others, including the first series of his 
brilliant Sophismes Eeonomiques. 

In 1845 he came to Paris in order to superintend the 
publication of his Cohden et la JAgue^ ou V agitation Anglaise 
2mir la Liberie des echanges^ and was very cordially received 
by the economists of the capital ; from Paris he went to 
London and Manchester, and made the personal acquaint'* 
ance of Cobden, Bright, and other leaders of the league. 
When he returned to France he found that his writings 
had been exerting a powerful influence ; and in 1846 he 
a.ssi&ted in organizing at Bordeaux the first French Free 
Trade Association, The rapid spread of the movement 
soon required him to abandon the sweet and fruitful leisure 
of his beloved Mugron for the feverish and consuming 
activity of P^ris. During the eighteen months which 
followed this change his labours were prodigious. He 
acted as secretary of the central committee of the associa- 
tion, organized and correspoiided with branch societies, 
waited on ministers, procured subscriptions, edited a weekly 
])aper, the Libre Kehangcy contributed to the Journal des 
Econoniistesy and to three other periodicals, addressed 
meetings in Paris and the jirovincos, and delivered a course 
of lectures on the jirinciples of political economy to 
students of the schools of law and of medicine. The cause 
to which ho thus devoted himself, with a zeal and a self- 
denial most admirable in themselves, but fatal to his owa 
health and life, apjieared for a time as if it would bo aa 
successful in France as in England ; but the forces in its 
favour were much weaker and those ojiposed to it were 
much stronger in the former country than in the latter, and 
this became always the more apparent as the struggle 
proceeded, until it was brought to an abrupt end by the 
Revolution of February 1848. This event allowed the 
socialism and communism which had been gathering and 
spreading in secret during the previous thirty years ta 
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show themselves openly and boldly in singularly favourable 
circumstances. Louis Blanc, Victor Consid^rant, Pierre 
Leroux, J. P. Proudhon, and other representatives of these 
theories laboured zealously and effectively to gain to them 
the needy and uneducated masses of their countrymen, and 
to discredit as utterly evil the existing order of society In 
this grave crisis Bastiat nobly performed his duty. 
Although exhausted by the far too heavy labours in which 
he had been engaged, although robbed of his voice by the 
malady which was preying upon him, so that he could do 
but little to defend the truth from the tribune of the Con- 
etituent Assembly, he could still suggest wise counsels in the 
Oommitteeof Finance of which he was vice-president, and he 
could still use his pen with a vigour and dexterity which made 
him capable of combating single-handed many opponents. 

He wrote in rapid succession a series of brilliant and 
effective pamphlets and essays, showing how socialism was 
connected with protection, and exposing the delusions on 
which it rested. Thus within the space of two years there 
appeared ProprUteet Loi, Justice et FraternHe^ Projyriete 
•et Spoliation^ Baccalauriet et Soctalisme^ Protec- 

Honiame et Communume^ Capital et Jienfe^ Maudft Argent^ 
Siioliation et Lo% Orafuite du Credit ^ and Ce qv)on voit et 
re qyHem ne vpit paa. While thus occupi ed he was meditating 
the composition of a great constructive work, meant to 
renovate economical science by basing it on the iirinciple 
that “interests, left to themselves, tend to harmonious 
combinations, and to the progressive jireponderance of the 
general good.” The first volume of this work Lea 
Harmonica J^conomiquea was published in the beginning of 
1850. In the autumn of that year, when working on the 
second volume, the increase of his malady compelled him 
to repair to Italy. After lingering at Pisa and Florence he 
reached Rome, but only to die there on the 24th of 
December 1850, in the fiftieth year of his age. An 
affecting account of the last days of this illustrious martyr 
to the cause of economical science and political justice was 
jiublished by his friend, M. Paillottot. 

The life-work of Bastiat, in order to be fairly appreciated, 
requires to be considered in three aspects. (1.) He was 
the advocate of free trade, the opponent of protection. 
The general theory of free trade had, of course, been clearly 
stated and solidly established before he was born, and his 
desire to see its principles acted on in France was quickened 
and confirmed by the agitation of the Anti-(^orn-Law 
League for their realization in England, but as no one 
denies it to have been a great merit in Cobden to have 
seen so distinctly and comprehensively the bearing of 
economical truths which he did not discover, no one should 
deny it to have been also a great merit in Bastiat. He 
did far more than merely restate the already familiar truths 
of free trade. He showed as no one before him had done 
how they were applicable in the various spheres of French 
agriculture, trade, and commerce. Now, the abstract 
theory of free trade is of comparatively little value ; its 
elaboration so as to cover details, its concrete apjilication, 
and its varied illustration are equally essential. And in 
these respects it owes more, perhaps, to Bastiat than to any 
other economist In the Sophiamea ilconomiquea we have 
the completest and most effective, the wisest and the 
wittiest exposure of protectionism in its principles, reason- 
ings, and consequences which exist in any language. (2.) 
Ho was the opponent of socialism. In this respect also 
he had no equal among the economists of Franco. He 
alone fought socialism hand to hand, body to body, as it 
were, not caricaturing it, not denouncing it, not criticizing 
under its name some merely abstract theory, but taking it 
as actually presented by its most popular representatives, 
considering patiently their proposals and arguments, and 
proving conclusively that they proceeded on false principles. 
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reasoned badly, and sought to realize generous aims by 
foolish and harmful means. Nowhere will reason find a 
richer armoury of weapons available against socialism than 
in the pamphlets published by Bastiat between 1848 and 
1850. These pamphlets will live, it is to be hoped, at least 
as long as the errors which they expose. (3.) He attempted 
to expound in an original and independent manner political 
economy as a science In combating, first, the Protec- 
tionists, and, afterwards, the Socialists, there gradually rose 
on his mind a conception which seemed to liim to shed a 
flood of light over the whole of economical doctrine, and, 
indeed, over the whole theory of society, viz., the harmony 
of the essential tendencies of human nature The radical 
error, ho became always more convinced, both of protec- 
tionism and socialism, was the assumption that human 
interests, if left to themselves, would inevitably prove 
antagonistic and anti-social, capital robbing labour, manu- 
factures ruining agriculture, the foreigner injuring the 
native, the consumer the producer, &c. ; and the chief 
weakness of the various schools of political economy, he 
believed he had discovered in their imperfect apprehension 
of the truth that human interests, when left to themselves, 
wdien not arbitrarily and forcibly interfered with, tend to 
harmonious combination, to the general good. Such was 
the point of view from which Bastiat sought to expound 
the whole of economical science. The sphere of that 
science he limited to exchange, and he drew a sharp distinc- 
tion between utility and value. Political economy he defined 
as the theory of value, and value as “the rclatioji of two 
services exchanged.” The latter definition he deemed of 
supreme importance. It appeared to him to correct what 
was defective or erroneous in the conflicting definitions of 
value given by Adam Smith, Say, Ricardo, Senior, Storch, 
<kc., to preserve and combine what was true in them, and 
to afford a basis for a more consistent and developed 
economical theory than had previously been presented. It 
has, however, found little acceptance, and Rosclier, Cairn es, 
and others seem to have shown it to bo ambiguous and 
misleading. A consequence of it on which he laid great 
stress was that the gratuitous gifts of nature, whatever be 
their utility, are incapable of acquiring value, — what is 
gratuitous for man in an isolated state remaining gratuitous 
for him in a social condition. Thus, land, according to 
Itetiat, is as gratuitous to men at the jiresent day as to 
tlieir first parents, the rent "which is paid for it— its so- 
called value — being merely the return for the labour and 
capital "w^hich have been expended on its improvement. In 
the general opinion of economists he has failed to establish 
this doctrine, failed to show that the properties and forces 
of nature cannot be so apjiropriated as to acquire value. 
His theory of rent is nearly the same as Mr Carey *s, e.f., 
decidedly anti -Ricardian. His views on the growth of 
capital and interest, on landed property, competition, con- 
sumption, "W’agcs, and pojmlation, are independent, and, 
if not unqualifiedly true, at least richly suggestive. His 
(Euvres Completes are in 7 vols. The first contains an 
interesting Memoir by M. Paillottet. The following articles 
on Bastiat may be specified, — Roybaud’s in the Revue dea 
Deux Morulea^ Sept. 1, 1858 ; Macleod's in his Dictionary 
of Political Economy; and that of Cairnes in the 
Fortnightly Review^ Oct. 1, 1870. There is a good state- 
ment of his distinctive views in Kautz, Ceachichte der 
NationaUOekonomik^ ii. 578-584. His Harmonica have 
been well translated by Dr P. J. Stirling. (k. f.) 

BASTILLE (from haatir^ now hdtir^ to build), in the 
earlier use of the word, was any fortified building form- 
ing })art of a system of defence or attack ; and the name 
was especially applied to several of the principal pointy in 
the ancient fortifications of Paris. In the reign of king 
John, or even earlier, the gate of Saint Antoine was flanked 
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by two towers; and in 1369 Hugues Aubriot, at the com- 
mand of Charles V., changed it into a regular bastille or 
fort by the addition of six others of massive structure, 
the whole united by thick walls and surrounded by a ditch 
25 feet wide. Various extensions and alterations were 
afterwards effected ; but the building remained substan- 
tially what it was made by the vigorous i)rovo8t, a strong 
and gloomy structure, with eight stern towers. As the 
ancient fortifications of the city were superseded, the use 
of the word bastille as a general designation gradually died 
out, and it became restricted to the castle of Saint Antoine, 
the political importance of which made it practically, long 
before it was actually, the only bastille of Paris. The 
building had originally a military purpose, and it appears 
as a fortress on several occasions in French history. When 
Charles VII. retook Paris from the English in 1436, all 
his opponents in the city took refuge in the Bastille, which 
they were prepared to defend with vigour, but the want 
of ijrovisions o)>liged them to capitulate. In 1588 the 
duke of Cuise took possession of the Bastille, gave the 
command of it to Bussy-Loclerc, and soon afterwards shut 
up the whole parliament within its walls, for having 
refused their adherence to the League. When Henri IV. 
became master of Paris he committed the command of the 
Bastille to KSully, and there he deposited his treasures, 
which at the time of hia death amounted to the sum of 
1,870,000 livres. On the 11th of January 1649, the 
Bastille was invested by the forces of the Fronde, and, 
after a short cannonade, capitulated on the 13th of that 
month. The garrison consisted of only twenty-two men. 
The Frondeurs concluded a peace with the court on the 
11th of March; but it was stipulated by treaty that they 
should retain possession of the Bastille, which, in fact, 
was not restored to the king till the 21 at of October 1651. 
In that year took j)laco the famous fight of the Porte St 
Antoino between Oond6 and Turenne, on which occasion 
the forces oi Cond6 owed their safe retreat into Paris to 
the cannon of the Bastille. 

At a very early jieriod, however, the Bastille was em- 
ployed for the custody of state prisoners, and it was 
ultimately much more of a jirison than a fortress. Accord- 
ing to the usual account, which one is tempted to ascribe 
to the poimlar love of jioetical justice, the first who was 
incarcerated within its walls was the builder himself, 
Hugues Aubriot. Be this as it may, the duke of Nemours 
spent thirteen years there in one of those iron cages which 
Louis XI. called his Jillettes ; and Jacques d'Armagnac, 
Poyet, and Chabot were successively prisoners. It was 
not till the reign of Louis XIII. that it became recognized 
as a regular place of confinement ; but from that time till 
its destruction it was frequently filled to embarrassment 
with men and women of every age and condition. 

Of the treatment of prisoners in the Bastille very 
various accounts have been given even by those who speak 
from personal experience, for the simple reason that it 
varied greatly in difierent cases. The prisoners w'ere 
divided into two main classes, those who were detained on 
grounds of precaution or by way of admonitory correction, 
and those who lay under jjresuinption or proof of guilt. 
The former were subject to no investigation or judgment, 
and the length of their imprisonment depended on the will 
of the king; the latter were brought to trial in the 
ordinary courts or before special tribunals, such as that of 
the Arsenal, — though even in theircase the interval between 
their arrest and their trial was determined solely by the royal 
decree, and it was quite possible for a man to grow old in 
the prison without having the opportunity of having his fate 
decided. Until guilt was established, the prisoner was 
registered in the king’s name, and — except in the case of state 
prisoners of importance, who were kept with greater strict- 
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ness and often in absolute isolation— he enjoyed a certain 
degree of comfort and freedom. Visitors were admitted 
under restrictions ; games were allowed ; and, for a long 
time, at least, exercise was permitted in open parts of the 
interior. Fo^ was both abundant and good, at least for the 
better class of prisoners ; and instances were not unknown 
of people living below their allowance and, by arrange- 
ment with the governor, saving the surplus. When the 
criminality of the prisoner was established, his name waa 
transferred to the register of the “ commission,” and he 
became exposed to numerous hardships and even barbarities, 
which, however, belonged not so much to the special 
organization of the Bastille as to the general system of 
criminal justice then in force. 

Among the more distinguished personages who were con- 
fined in this fortress during the reigns of Louis XIV., XV., 
and XVI., were the famous Man of the Jr<m Ma^k, Fouquet, 
the Marshal Kichelieu, Le Maistre de Sacy, De Kenneville, 
Voltaire, De Latude, Le Provost de Beaumont, Labour- 
donnais, Lally, Cardinal Bohan, Linguet, and La Chalotais. 
While no detestation is too great for that system of 
“royal pantheism” which led to the unjust and often 
protracted imprisonment of even men of great ability and 
stainless character, it is unnecessary to give implicit credence 
to all the tales of horror which found currency during the 
excitement of the Revolution, and which historical evidence, 
as well as a priori considerations, tends to stiip of their 
more dreadful features, and even in many cases to refute 
altogether. Within the last twenty or thirty years much 
light of an unexpected kind has been shed on the history 
of the Bastille from the pages of its own records. These 
documents had been flung out into the courts of the building 
by the Revolutionary captors, and after suftering grievous 
diminution and damage were finally stored up and forgotten 
in the vaults of the library of the (so-called) Arsenal. Here 
they were discovered in 1840 by Francois Ravaisson, who 
has since devoted himself, with rare patience, learning, and 
ability, to their arrangement, elucidation, and publication. 
Of the extent and value of his investigations some idea 
may be formed from the fact that the six volumes j)ublished 
cover only the interesting period from 1659 to 1681. 

At the breaking out of the Revolution the Bastille was 
attacked by the Parisians ; and, after a vigorous resistance, 
it was taken and razed to the ground on the 14th July 
1789. At the time of its capture only seven piisonera 
were found in it. A very striking account of the siege will 
be found in Carlyle’s French Revolution^ vol. i. The site 
of the building is now marked by a lofty column of bronze, 
dedicated to the memory of the patriots of July 1789 and 
1830. It is crowned by a gilded figure of Mercury 
spreading his pinions in the act of flight. 

See the Iliniories of the Bastille by Renneville (7 
tom. 12mo, 1713-24), Fougeret (8vo, 1833), Dufey de 
FYonne (8vo, 1834), and Arnould (7 tom. 8vo, 1843-44); 
and the Memoirs of Linguet (12mo, 1821, new ed.), 
Carra (3 tom. 8vo, 1787), Charpentier (3 tom.Svo, 1789), and 
Latude (edited by Thierry, 3 tom. 18mo, 1791-92) ; also 
Francois Ravaisson, Les Archives de la Bastille^ (6 vols. 
8vo, 1866-73); and Charles Louandre, in Revue des Deux 
Mondes^ 1874. 

BASTWICK, Dr John, born at Writtle, in Essex, in 
1593, was a physician at Colchester,, whose celebrity rests 
on his strong opposition to the Roman Catholic ceremonial. 
About 1633 he printed in Holland a Latin treatise, entitled 
Elenchus Religionis PapisticcPy with Flagellum Pontijicis et 
Episcoporum Latialium; and as the English prelates 
thought themselves aimed at, he was fined £1000 in the High 
Commission Court, excommunicated, and prohibited from 
practising physic, while his books were ordered to be burnt, 
and the author himself consigned to prison. Instead of 
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recanting, however, he wrote Apologeticm ad Prcestdes 
AnglicaTiOB^ and another book called The Litany^ in which 
he exclaimed vehemently against the proceedings of that 
arbitrary court, and charged the bishops with an inclina- 
tion to popery. Prynne and Burton coming under the lash 
of the Star-chamber court at the same time, they were all 
censured as turbulent and seditious persons, and condemned 
to pay a fine of j£5000 each, to be set in the pillory, to lose 
their ears, and to undergo imprisonment for life in remote 
parts of the kingdom. The parliament in 1C40 reversed 
these proceedings, and ordered Bastwick a reparation of 
X5000 out of the estates of the commissioners and lords 
who had persecuted him. The civil commotions which 
ensued prevented his receiving this solatium for his 
sufferings ; but, in 1644, his wife had an allowance ordered 
for her own and her husband’s maintenance. The place 
and time of his death are unknown. He seems in his 
later years to have shown bitter opposition to the 
Independents. 

BAT, the common name of a well-marked group of 
Mammals forming the order Cheiroptera (?.«., wing-handed), 
distinguished from all other members of their class by tho 
possession of true organs of flight. These consist of a 
delicate membrane stretching from limb to limb on both 
sides of the body, enclosing the greatly elongated digits of 
the hand, and in many cases extending beyond tho pos- 
terior limbs so as to include the tail. Their whole struc- 
ture bears evidence of special adaptation to the purpose of 
sustained flight, while their mode of progression on the 
ground is as awkward as their aerial movements are graceful. 
The eyes of the bat are usually small, but the organs of 
the other senses in most cases attain extraordinary develop- 
ment. The external ear is generally large, as in the Long- 
eared Bat of Britain {Plecotus auritus\ in which it is equal 
to the entire length of the body. In the group to which 
the llorse-shoe Bats (Jlhtnolophus ferrum equinum) belong, 
the nose is surrounded with leaf-like appendages, the 
purpose of which is by no means well determined, but 
which, probably, are as useful to the organ of smelling as 
is tho greatly elongated auricle to that of hearing. In all 
bats the wing-membrane affords a vast expansion of the 
sense of touch, which is of such exquisite delicacy that bats 
which have been deprived of their sight, and os far as 
possible of hearing and smelling, are yet able by it alone to 
fly about in perfect security, avoiding, with apparent ease, 
all the obstacles that may be placed in their way. By 
Pliny and other early naturalists the bat, although known 
to suckle its young, was placed among Birds, and was 
generally regarded as a creature of ill omen, a superstitious 
feeling by no means extinct at tho present day. Virgil, in 
speaking of tho Harpies, generally understood to have been 
bats, describes them as “ dirae obscenmque volucres.” Our 
English ancestors formed a more correct estimate of tho 
zoological position of these creatures as indicated by the 
name “ flitter-mouse,” still given to the bat in many parts 
of Britain, Bats are nocturnal or crepuscular in their 
habits, remaining suspended by day in the darkest recesses 
of woods and caverns, or in the most inaccessible j)art8 of 
unfrequented buildings, and coming forth at twilight in 
search of food. This in the species found in Europe and 
America consists mainly of insects ; while one species at 
least, the Vampire of America, sucks the blood of other 
mammals, although its powers in this respect have probably 
been much exaggerated. Tho Fruit-e|».tiug Bats (Pterop^a) 
are confined to the warmer regions of Asia and Africa, 
and among these are to bo found the largest members of 
tho order, thus the Kalong of Java (Ptero^ms javaniem) 
measures 5 feet between the tips of its wings. In countries 
where tho winter cold is sufficiently severe to cut off their 
usual sources of food, bats hii^rnate. Collecting in 
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enormous numbers in their usual retreats and suspending 
themselves by their hind limbs, they become torpid, and 
remain so till the return of spring, bringing with it a 
revival of insect life, restores them to their wonted activity. 
About 1 30 species of bats are known, and these are widely 
distributed over every quarter of the globe, extending as 
far northward as latitude 60” ; all the larger forms, 
however, occur in the warmer regions of the earth. Bats 
are found in most of the islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, forming in many of them the only indigenous 
mammals, a fact readily explained when viewed in connec- 
tion with their remarkable power of flight. Fossil remains 
of insectivorous Cheiroptera have been found in tho Eocene 
and later Tertiary deposits. See Mammalia. 

BATAVIA, a large city and seaport on the north coast 
of the island of Java, and the capital of all the Dutch 
settlements in the East. It is situated on both sides of 
tho river Jacatra or Tjiliwong, in a swampy plain at the 
head of a capacious bay. The streets are for the most i)art 
straight and regular, and many of them have a breadth ol 
from 100 to 200 feet. In several cases there is a canal in tho 
centre lined with stone, and defended by low parapets or 
banks, while almost every street and square is fringed 
with trees. The old town has greatly changed from what 
it was in the iSth century. It was then surrounded by 
strong fortifications, and contained a number of important 
buildings, such as the town-house (built in 1652 and 
restored in 1706), the exchange, the infirmary and orphan 
asylum, and the Euroi)can churches. But tho ramparts 
were long ago demolished, and moat of the public edifices 
have either fallen into decay or been converted into 
magazines and warehou.ses. Tho great church which was 
finished in 1760, at an expense of J^80,000, had to be taken 
down in consequence of its foundation having given way. 
Canals have been filled up, streets have been altered, and 
tho general character of the place considerably modified. 
All the European inhabitants, except those immediately 
connected with the shipping, have removed to the Now 
Town, which has been gradually formed by tho integration 
of Weltevroden {U* ell-content), Molenvliet {Mill-stream), 
llijswijk {Rice-Uywn), Noordwijk {North-iown\ Koningsplein 
{Kimjs square), and other suburban villages or stations. 
The situation of this modern part is higher and healthier ; 
and the grandeur and variety of its buildings far surpass 
anything to be found in the older section of the city. The 
misplaced imitation of Dutch arrangements has been happily 
avoided, and the natural advantages of the situation and 
climate have been turned to account. The houses are 
frequently separated from each other by rows of trees. 

As tho chief city of the Dutch colonies in the East, 
Batavia contains numerous buildings connected with the 
civil and military organization of the Government. Tho 
chambers of the Council of the East Indies occupy a 
spacious edifice in Rijswijk, and the governor-general’s 
hotel, or town residence, is situated in the same quarter. 
In the district of Weltevreden are tho new palace, the 
barracks, and the artillery school, as well as the military 
and civil hospital, which can accommodate 600 patients, 
and not far off is the IVederik-Hendrik citadel, which was 
built in 1837, Further inland, at Meester Cornelia 
(known for its lake), is a school for under officers. The 
Koningsplein is a large open square for military manoeuvres, 
about 390 feet long and 250 feet broad, surrounded by 
mansions of the wealthier classes. Noordwijk is princi- 
pally inhabited by lesser merchants and subordinate 
officials. There is an orphan-asylum in the district of 
Parapatta, and a poor-house {Diaconie armenhaus) in 
Molenvliet. Besides those already mentioned, Batavia has 
various educational and scientific institutions of note. In 
I 1851 the Government founded a medical school for 
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Javanese, and in 1860 the “Gymnasium William III.” in 
which a comprehensive education is bestowed. A society 
of arts and sciences was established in 1778, a royal 
physical society in 1850, and a society for the promotion 
of industry and agriculture in 1853. In addition to the 
Transactions of these societies— many of which contain 
valuable contributions to their respective departments in 
their relation to the East Indies — a considerable number 
of publications are issued in Batavia. Among miscellaneous 
buildings of importance may be mentioned the public-hall 
known as the Ilarmonie^ the freemasons’ lodge, the theatre, 
the club-house, and several fine hotels. 

The population of Batavia is very varied, — the Dutch 
residents being a comparatively small class, and greatly 
intermixed with Portuguese and Malays. Here are found 
members of the different Indian nations, originally slaves ; 
Moors and Arabs, who are principally engaged in naviga- 
tion, but also inhabit the Rua Malacoa district, and trade 
in gold and precious stones ; Javanese, who are cultivators ; 
and Malays, chiefly boatmen and sailors, and adherents of 
Mahometanism. But, perhaps, the most important Asiatic 
element is the Chinese, who are both numerous and 
industrious. They were long greatly oppressed by the 
Dutch Government in various jialtry ways, and in 1740 
they were massacred to the number of 12,000, But in 
spite of all this they have maintained their position, and 
now enjoy a happier lot. In 1832 the population was 
found to consist of 2800 Europeans, 80,000 natives, 25,000 
Chinese, 1000 Arabs, and 9500 slaves, a total of 118,300 
persons. The number of inhabitants is at present much 
less. 

Batavia is still a great commercial depot, though it has 
had to contend against the rivalry of Singapore. The 
bay is rendered secure by a number of islands at its mouth, 
and is ca[)acious enough for a much larger traffic than it 
has ever seen ; but it unfortunately grows very shallow 
towards the shore. Ships of 300 or 400 tons anchor about 
a mile and a half out ; the river is navigable a couple of 
miles inland for vessels of 30 or 40 tons, but the entrance 
is narrow, and recpiires continual attention to keep it open. 

The exports from Batavia to the other islands of the 
archij)elago, and to the ports in the Malayan peninsula, 
are rice, sago, coffee, sugar, salt, oil, tobacco, teak timber 
and planks, Java cloths, brass wares, &c., and European, 
Indian, and Chinese goods. The produce of the Eastern 
Islands is also collected at its ports for re-exportation to 
India, Clhina, and Europe, — namely, gold-dust, diamonds, 
camplior, benzoin, and other drugs ; edible bird-nests, 
tropang, rattans, bees’ wax, tortoise-shell, and dyeing 
woods from Borneo and Sumatra ; tin from Banca ; spices 
from the Moluccas ; fine cloths from Celebes and Bali ; 
and popper from Sumatra. From Bengal are imported 
opium, drugs, and cloths ; from (iJhina, teas, raw silk, silk 
piece-goods, varnished umbrellas, coarse China ware.s, 
nankeen, paper, and innumerable smaller articles for the 
Chinese settlers. British manufactures also are largely 
introduced. The number of British ships that entered in 
1870 was 103, with a tonnage of nearly 31,000 tons, the 
total number of vessels of all nationalities being 783, with 
a tonnage of nearly 1 94,000. 

Almost the only manufactures of any importance are 
the distillation of arrack, which is principally carried on 
* by Chinese, the burning of lime and bricks, and the baking 
of pottery; and even the brick-making is in a decaying 
condition. The principal establishment for monetary 
transactions is the Java Bank, established in 1828 with a 
capital of J05OO,OOO ; but there are also agencies belonging 
to the Bank of Rotterdam, and the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China, as well as a public savings bank. 

The Government has a naval establishment at the island 
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of Onrust, about six miles from the city j and among its 
other accommodations is a large iron floating dock capable 
of holding vessels 400 feet long. Since 1869, however, 
entrance has been refused to merchant ships, which, 
consequently, feel the lack of proper docks in the harbour. 
Proposals to build these and to extend the harbour, though 
frequently under discussion, have had no result. Tram- 
ways were introduced into the city in 1867, and are greatly 
patronized by the native population. A railway to 
Buitenzorg, where the Government botanical gardens are 
situated, was opened in 1871, the distance being about 40 
miles inland. 

Batavia owes its origin to the Dutch general John 
Petersen Coen, who, in 1619, took the town of Jacatra 
(which had been built on the ruins of the old Javanese 
town of Sunda Calappa), destroyed it, and founded in its 
stead the present city, which soon acquired a flourishing 
trade and increased in importance. The ruins of Jacatra 
are to be found between Batavia and Anjol. In 1699 
Batavia was visited by a terrible earthquake, and the 
streams were choked by the mud from the volcano of 
Gunong Salak (7244 feet high), by which the climate was 
so affected that the city became notorious for its unhealthi- 
ness, and was in great danger of being altogether aban- 
doned. In the twenty- two years from 1730 to 1752, 
1 ,100,000 deaths are said to have been recorded. General 
Daendals, who was governor from 1808 to 1811, caused 
the ramparts of the town to be demolished, and began to 
form the nucleus of a new city at Weltevreden. By 1816 
nearly all the Europeans had left the old town. In 1811 
a British armament was sent against the Dutch settlements 
in Java, which had been incorporated by France, and to 
this force Batavia surrendered on the 8th of August. It 
was restored, however, to the Dutch by the treaty of 1814. 

See Stavorinu^ Voyages to the Kast Indus ; Banow, Voyage to 
Cochin China ; Sir George Staunton, Mmhassy to China ; Daendel, 
iHaat der Nederl. 0. Ind. Bczittimyen ; Jnnghuhn, Jinsen der Java ; 
Thorn, Mem. of (he Conquest of Java ; Sii S. History of Java; 

Temminck, Vlnde Arehip. ; Voth, Woordtnhoek v. NederU Ind. 

BATES, William, D.D., an eminent Nonconformistdivine, 
born in November 1625. He was admitted to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and removed thence to King’s College 
in 1644. He was one of the commissioners at the con- 
ference in the Savoy, for reviewing the public liturgy, and 
was concerned in drawing up the exceptions to the Book 
of Common Prayer. N otwith standing this he was appointed 
chaplain to Charles II. soon after the Restoration, and 
became minister of Hi Dunstan’s in the West ; but he was 
afterwards deprived of his benefice for nonconformity. 
Bates was of an amiable character, and enjoyed tlig 
friendship of the Lord-Keeper Bridgeman, the Lord-Chan- 
cellor Finch, the earl of Nottingham, and Archbishop 
Tillotson. He published Select Lives of Illustrious and 
Pious PersonSf in Latin; and after his death all his 
works, except his Select LiveSy were printed in one vol. 
foL ; again in 1723; and in 4 vols. 8vo, in 1815, He 
died in July 1699, in the 74th year of his age. 

BATH, the chief town of Somersetshire, and, from the 
elegance of its buildings and the beauty of its situation, 
one of the finest cities in England, is situated mainly on the 
right bank of the river Avon, though a considerable exten- 
sion has also taken place on the left. Communication be- 
tween the two portions is afforded by several bridges, of 
which the most important are the Pulteney, the North 
Parade, the Cleveland, and the Grosvenor Suspension. The 
heights and slopes of the great western oolitic range, that 
rise like an amphitheatre from the river valley, are covered 
with the terraces and crescents of the city; it contains 
many fine public walks, and the vicinity presents a great 
variety of beautiful landscape. Its sheltered position 
renders the climate mild and agreeable. The houses are 
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mostly built of white freestone. Jointly with Wells, 
Bath ifl the head of a diocese, which is co-extonsive with 
the county of Somerset, The Abbey Church is a handsome 
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cruciform edifice, dating from 1499, with a quadrangular 
tower 162 feet high rising from the point of intersection. 
It is 210 feet in length from E. to W., and 12G in breadth 
from N. to S. The west front contains 
a curious representation of the founder's 
dream of the angels ascending and de- 
scending on Jacob’s ladder. In the in- 
terior are the tombs of Quin, Nash, Mal- 
thus, Broome, Melmoth, and numerous 
minor celebrities ; while several of the 
monuments are from the chisels of Bacon, 

Chantrey, and Flaxman. The church has 
been recently restored under the direc- 
tion of Sir Gilbert Scott, at a cost of 
jB 20,000. There are about thirty other Device of Bishopric, 
parish churches or chapels in Bath, as well as numerous 
nonconformist places of worship. St Swithin’s, Walcot, 
may be mentioned as containing the tombs of Christopher 
Anstey and Madame d’Arblay. Among the most important 
educational institutions are the Free Grammar School, 
founded by Edward VI,; the Somersetshire College, estab- 
lished in 1 858 ; the Royal School, for the education of the 
daughters of military officers, founded in 1 865 ; the Bath 
College in Sydney Place ; the School of Art ; the Roman 
Catholic College at Prior Park, which was formerly the 
mansion of Ralph Allen, the friend and patron of Fielding ; 
and the Wesleyan College at Kingswood. There are 
several buildings of considerable pretension connected 
with the baths from which the town derives its name. 
The springs supply six distinct establishments, namely, 
the King’s, Queen’s, Hot, Cross, Abbey, and Grand Pump 
Room Hotel baths. Of these the oldest is the King’s, 



which was enclosed in 1236, The pump-room is 85 feet 
in length by 56 in breadth and 34 in height ; it contains 
a marble statue to Beau Nash. The Queen’s was built 
in 1597 ; and the Cross Bath dates from 1790. The tem- 
perature varies in the different springs from 117® to 120® 
Fahr., and the specific gravity of the hot bath is 1002. 
Dr. liaubeny in 1833 found that the daily evolution of 
nitrogen gas amounted to 250 cubic feet ; and Professor 
Ramsay has calculated that if the mirnTal ingredients of 
the waters were solidified they would form in one year a 
column 9 feet in diameter and 140 feet in height. The 
principal substances in solution arc sulphates of lime and 
soda and chlorides of sodium and magnesium. The waters 
are very beneficial in cases of palsy, rheumatism, gout, 
leprosy, neuralgia, sciatica, chorea, diseases of the liver, 
and cutaneous and scrofulous affections. The influx of 
visitors, varying from 10,000 to 14,000 during the season, 
has greatly stimulated the adornment of the town. The 
Assembly rooms, built by Wood the younger, at a cost of 
£20,000, were opened in October 1771, and for elegance, 
comfort, and convenience, are not surpassed by any similar 
rooms in the kingdom. The theatre, which is one of the 
best out of London, was opened in 1 863, the former building 
having been burnt in 1 862. 'Jlio Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution, founded in 1826, is a handsome building of the 
Doric order, and contains a laboratory, a lecture-room, a 
museum (with numerous Roman antiquities and ornitho- 
logical specimens), and an extensive library, in which is 
the Chapman collection illustrative of the history of Bath. 
The Rev Leonard Blomeficld (late Jenyns) has jirescnted 
his fine library of natural history and science (including 
his herbarium) to the institution. The Gnild-hall, with 
an elegant (irecian front, was founded in 1766 ; and the 
market-halls were reconstructed about 1863. Among the 
charitable institutions are the Mineral Water Hospital, 
opened in 1742, and extended in 1861 ; the Royal United 
Ilospital, o])enc(iin 1 826 ; Bel lot’s Hospital, which dates from 
1611, though the present building was erected in 1859; 
St Catherine’s Hospital, founded by Edward VI. ; St John’s, 
founded by Bishop Fitz JoceJino in 1174; and the Ear- 
and-Eye Infirmary, established in 1837. There are six 
banks, besides a savings-bank. The Sydney gardens have 
been open since 1795, and are frequently employed for 
public exhibitions and amusements ; the Victoria Park, 
opened by the queen, when Princess Victoria, in 1830, is 
such as any city might be proud of. 

The corporation consists of a mayor, 
fourteen aldermen, and forty-two coun- 
cillors, and the town returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. Several newspapers 
are published weekly. The Great 
Western Railway connects Bath with 
London, Bristol, Salisbury, Wells, Wey- 
mouth, (kc., from the first of which it 
is 107 miles distant ; the Midland line City Armn. 
is connected with Bath by a junction at Mangotsfield ; aiul 
ready access to the south has recently been obtained by the 
opening of the Somerset and Dorset line. The Kennet and 
Avon canal, which joins the Thames at Reading, affords 
water communication with the metropolis. The population 
of the municipal borough was 51,240 in 1851, 52,528 in 
1861, and 52,557 in 1871, nearly 60 per cent, of the last 
number being females. In 1 87 1 the parliamentary borough 
contained 53,704 persons. 

According to the legend to which the inhabitants ad- 
hered till the middle of the 18th century, Bath was founded 
by the British king Bladud ; but its origin cannot bo 
historically traced to an earlier date than the 1st century, 
when the Romans established here the city of Aquee Solis^ 
numerous remains of which have at various times been 
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discovered. During the Saxon period the chief events in 
its annals are the foundation of an abbey by OfTa in 775, 
and the coronation of Edgar in 973. In the reign of 
William Ilufus the city was reduced to ashes, but it soon 
recovered its prosperity under its abbot John of Villula, 
and his successors. Kichard Coiur de Lion granted its 
first charter as a free borough, and about the same time 
the foundations were laid of its wool manufactures. In 
1297 the city was first represented in parliament; in 1447 
it obtained a charter from Henry VI., and one from Queen 
Elizabeth in 1500. In the 1 8th century it became the most 
fashionable watering-place in England, and was greatly 
extended under the direction of the architects Wood. 

Soo Warnor’s Uistonj and Antiquities of BcUh, 1801 ; Mainwar- 
iiig’s Collectanea ; C. V. Kussell, On the Growth of Badh^ read before 
the Arch. Inst., 1858 ; Ancient Landmarks of BaXhy by C. E. 
DavU ; Wright 8 Hist. Guide toBath^ 1864 , Earle’s Guide to Bath^ 
1864; Lyoll’s Jiutugural Address before BrU, Assoc.^lSd ; Sir G. 
Jackson’s Archtvcsof Bat/i/AvolH.t 1873 ; Peach, Rambles about Bath ^ 
1875 ; Soaith, Aqutv Rolls, or Notices of Roman Bath, 1864. 

BATH, a city and })ort of the United States of North 
America, cliiof town of the county of Sagadahock in 
Maine. It is situated on the W. bank of the Kennebec, 
about twelve miles from the sea, and forms a station on 
the brancli railway from Brunswick to Kockland. The 
prosperity of the town depends almost entirely on its ship- 
ping and fisheries ; and its manufacturing industries are 
nearly all auxiliary to the one department of shipbuilding, 
in which it competes with the chief American centres of 
the trade. It has a fine custom-house built of granite. The 
city was settled in 1756, incorporated in 1780, and raised to 
the rank of a city in 1850. Population (1870), 7371 

BATH, Knkihts of the. See Heraldry and Knight- 
hood, 

BATIKJATE, a town of Scotland, in the county of 
Linlithgow, 19 miles from Edinburgh, and 26 from Glas- 
gow, w'lth both which it has direct communication by 
railway. The town is irregularly built, and has no buildings 
of imiiortance except a well-endow^^d academy. The district 
is rich in limestone, coal, shale, and ironstone, which afford 
employment to a largo ]jart of the population. Paraffin 
and chemicals are extensively manufactured, and there are 
glass-works and flour-mills. Population (1871), 4491. 

BATHS. In the ordinary acceptation of the word a 
bath is the immersion of the body in a medium different 
from the ordinary one of atmosjiheric air, which medium 
is usually common water in some form. In another sense 
it includes the nature of the different media that may be 
used, and of the various arrangements by w^hich they are 
applied. Perhaps the simplest method of presenting a general 
view of the whole subject is first to give an outline of the 
history of baths in all ages, and next to give some account 
of the principles on which baths act on the human system. 

Ancient Baths. — Bathing, as serving both for cleanliness 
and for pleasure, has been almost instinctively practised by 
nearly every people. The most ancient records mention 
bathing in the rivers Nile and Ganges. From an early period 
the Jews bathed in running water, used both hot and cold 
baths, and employed oils and ointments. So also did the 
Greeks; their earliest and commonest form of bathing was 
swimming in rivers, and bathing in them was practised by 
both sexes. Warm baths were, according to Homer, used 
after fatigue or exorcise. The Athenians appear for a long 
time only to have had private baths, but afterwards they 
had public ones : the latter seem to have originated among 
the Lacedmmonians, who invented the hot-air bath, at 
least the form of it called after them, the Laconicum. 
Although the baths of the Greeks were not so luxurious as 
those of some other nations, yet effeminate people were 
accused among them of using warm baths in excess ; and the 
bath servants appear to have been rogues and thieves, as 
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in later and larger establishments. The Persians must have 
had handsomely equipped baths, for Alexander the Great 
admired the luxury of the baths of Darius. 

But the baths of the Greeks, and probably of all Eastern 
nations, were on a small scale as compared with those which 
eventually sprung up among the Komans. In early times 
the Homans used after exercise to throw themselves into 
the Tiber. Next, when ample supplies of water were 
brought into the city, large piscincBt or cold swimming 
baths, were constructed, the earliest of which appear to 
have been the piscina puhlica (312 B.C.), near the Circus 
Maximus, supplied by the Appian aqueduct, the lavacrum 
of Agrippina, and a bath at the end of the Clivus Capi- 
tolinus. Next, small public as well as private baths were 
built; and with the empire more luxurious forms of bathing 
were introduced, and warm became far more popular than 
cold baths. 

Public baths or halnece were first built in Home after 
Clodius brought in the supply of w'ater from Praeneste. 
After that date baths began to be common both in Home 
and in other Italian cities; and private baths, which gradu- 
ally came into use, were attached to the villas of the wealthy 
citizens. Miecenus was one of the first who built public baths 
at his own expense. After his time each emperor, as he 
wished to ingratiate himself with the people, lavished the 
revenues of the state in the construction of enormous build- 
ings, which not only contained suites of bathing apartments, 
but included gymnasia, and sometimes even theatres and 
libraries. Such enormous establishments went by the name 
of thernuB, The princijial thermae were those of Agrippa 
21 B.C., of Nero 65 a.d., of Titus 81, of Domitian 95, of 
Commodus 185, of Caracalla 217, and still later those of 
Diocletian 302, and of Constantino. The technical skill dis- 
played by the Homans in rendering their walls and the sides 
of reservoirs inqiervious to moisture, in convoying and heat- 
ing water, and in constructing Hues for the conveyance of 
hot air through the walls, was of the highest order. 

The Homan baths contained swimming baths, warm 
baths, baths of hot air, and vapour baths. The chief rooms 
(which in the largest baths appear to have been mostly 
distinct, whereas in smaller baths one chamber was made 
to do duty for more than a single purpose) were the fol- 
lowing : — (1.) The aix)dyterium or spoliator iurtiy where the 
bathers undressed ; (2.) the alipterium or unctuariumy where 
oils and ointments were kept (although the bathers often 
brought their own pomades), and where the aliptm anointed 
the bathers ; (3.) The frigidariuTtiy or cool room, cella 
frigiday in which usually was the cold bath, the piscina or 
haptisterium ; (4.) The tepidariuniy a room moderately 
heated, in which the bathers rested for a time, but which 
w^as not meant for bathing ; (5.) The calidarium or heating 
room, over the hypocaustum or furnace; this in its com- 
monest arrangement had at one end a warm bath, the alveus 
or calida lavatio ; at the other end in a sort of alcove was 
(6.) The sudatorium or laconicuniy which usually had a 
lahrum or large vessel containing water, with which bathers 
sprinkled themselves to help in rubbing off the perspira- 
tion. In the largest baths the laconicum was probably a 
separate chamber, a circular domical room with recesses in 
the sides, and a large opening in the top ; but there is 
no well-preserved specimen, unless that at Pisa may be 
so regarded. In the drawing of baths from the thermae 
of Titus (fig. 1), the laconicum is represented as a small 
cupola rising in a corner of the calidarium. It is known that 
the temperature of the laconicum was regulated by drawing 
up or down a metallic plate or clypevs. Some think that 
this clypeuswas directly over the flames of the hypocaustum, 
and that when it was withdrawn, the flames must have 
sprung into the laconicum. Others, and apparently they 
have Vitruvius on their side, think that the clypeus was 
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drawn up or down only from the aperture in the roof, and 
that it regulated the temperature simply by giving more or 
less free exit to the hot air. The question must for the 
present remain unsettled ; if the laconicum was only one 
end of the calidarium, it is didicult to see how that end of 
the room was kept so much hotter than the rest of it ; on 
the other hand to have had flames actually issuing from 
the laconicum, must have caused smoke and soot, and have 
been very unpleasant The most usual order in which the 
rooms were employed seems to have been the following, 
but there does not appear to have been any absolute 
uniformity of practice then, any more than in modern 
Egyptian and Turkish baths. Celsus recommends the 
bather first to sweat a little in the tepidarium with his 
clothes on, to be anointed there, and then to pass into the 
calidarium ; after he has sweated freely there he is not to 
descend into the solium or cold bath, but to have plenty 
of water poured over him from his head, — first warm, then 
tepid, and then cold water, — the water being poured longer 
over his head than on the rest of the body ; next to bo scraped 
with the strigil, and lastly to be rubbed and anointed. 

The warmest of the heated rooms, t.c., the calidarium 
and laconicum, were heated directly from the hypocaustum, 
over which they were built or suspended {suspensura) ; 
while from the hypocaustum tubes of brass, or lead, or 
pottery carried the hot air or vapour to the walls of the 
other rooms. The walls were usually hollow, so that the 
hot air could readily circulate. 

The water was heated ingeniously. Close to the furnace, 
about 4 inches oflf, was placed the calidarium^ the copper 
(ahmwni) for boiling water, near which, with the same 
interval between them, was the copper for warm water, the 
tepidarium^ and at the distance of 2 feet from this was the 
receptacle for cold water, or the frigidarium^ often a 
plastered reservoir. A constant communication was kept 
up between these vessels, so that as fast as hot water was 
drawn off from the calidarium a supply was obtained from 
the tepidarium, which, being already heated, but slightly 
reduced the temperature of the hotter boiler. The 
tepidarium, again, wew supplied from the frigidarium, and 
that from an aqueduct. In this way the heat which was 
not taken up by the first boiler passed on to the second, 
and instead of being wasted, helped to heat the second — a 
principle which has only lately been introduced into modern 
furnaces. In the case of the largo thermae the water of an 
aqueduct was brought to the casiellum, or top of the build- 
ing, and was allowed to descend into chambers over the 
hypocaustum, where it was heated and transmitted in pipes 
to the central buildings. Eemains of this arrangement are 
to be seen in the baths of Caracalla, The general plan of 
such buildings will be more clearly understood after an 
examination of the accompanying illustrations. In the 
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well-known drawing (fig, 1) found in the baths of Titus, the 
name of each part of the building is inscribed on it. The 
small dome inscribed laconicum directly over the furnace, 
and having the clypeus over it, will be observed in the corner 


of the chamber named concamerata sudatlo. The vessels 
for water are inscribed, according to their temperature, with 
the same names as some of the chambers, frigidarium, tepi- 
darium, and calidarium. 



Fiq. 2. — Qrouml-Plan of the Baths of Pompeii, 


The baths of Pompeii (as shown in fig. 2) were a double 
set, and were surrounded with tabernse or shops, which are 
marked by a lighter shade. There were streets on four 
sides; and the reservoir supplying water was across the 
street in the building on the left hand of the cut. There 
were three public entrances — 21a, 216, 21c — to the men^s 
baths and one to the women^s. The furnaces (9) heated 
water, which was conveyed on one side to the larger baths 
of the men, on the other to the women's. Entering from 
the street at 21c there was a latrina on the left hand (22). 
From this it was usual to proceed to a court (20) surrounded 
by pillars, where servants were in attendance. There is 
some doubt as to the purpose to which the room (19) was 
devoted. Leaving the hall a passage conducted to the 
apodyterium or dressing-room (17), at one end of it is the 
frigidarium, baptisterium, or cold plunge bath (18). 
Entering out of the apodyterium is the tepidarium, or 
warming-room (15), which most probably was also used 
as the alipterium or anointing-room. l*>om it bathers 
passed into the hot room or calidarium (12), which had at 
one end the alveus or calida lavatio (13), at the other end 
the labrum (1 4). This end of the calidarium served as the 
laconicum. The arrange- 
ments of the women’s 
baths were similar, but 
on a smaller scale. The 
calidarium (5) had the 



labrum (7) at one end, 
and the alveus (G) was 
in one side of the room. 

The general arrange- 
ments of a calidarium are 
well illustrated by the ac- Fia. 3. — Section of Hatl» discovered at 
companying section (fig. Tusculum, fehowmg the calidarium 
3) of a bath discovered at roo«0- 
Tusculum. The disposition of the parts is the same as at 
Pompeii. We here have the calidarium supported on the 
pillars of the fornax, the suspensura. The alveus (3) is 
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at one end, and the labrum (4) at the other. (1) and (2) 
are the vessels for water over the fornax ; and the pas- 
sages in the roof and walls for the escape of heated air will 
be observed. 

A clear idea of the relative position of the different rooms, 
and some slight indication of their ornamentation, will be 
obtained from the accompanying woodcut (fig. 4). The flues 
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tepioarium calioarium 
Fro. 4. — Section of Baths of Pompeii. 

under the calidarium and the labrum (1) may be observed, 
as also the opening in the roof above. (2), (3), and (4) mark 
tho vessels for water which are placed between the men^s 
baths on the left and the women’s on the right. 

The arrangements of the thermcb were mainly those of 
tho balnea) on a larger scale. Some idea of their size may 
be gatliered from such facts as these, that in the baths of 
Diocletian one room has been transmuted into a church of 
most imposing proportions, and that the outside walla of 
the baths of Caracal la extend about a quarter of a mile on 
each of the four sides. A visit to the remains of the 
baths of Titus, of Diocletian, or of Oaracalla impresses the 
mind strongly with a sense of the vast scale on which they 
were erected, and Ainmianus’s designation of them as pro- 
vinces ajipcars scarcely exaggerated. It is said that the 
baths of Caracalla contained 1 600, and those of Diocletian 
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Fill. 5. — Oroimd PUii ol ilie Baths of Caracalla. 

3200 marble seats for the use of the bathers. In the 
largest of the thermae there was a stadium for the games 
of the young men, with raised seats for the spectators. 
There were open colonnades and seats for philosophers and 
literary men to sit and discourse or read their productions 
aloud, or for others to discuss the latest news. Near the 
porticoes, in the interior open space, rows of trees were 


planted. There was a sphxKruterium^ or place for jplaying 
ball, which was often over the apodyterium ; but it must 
be confessed that the purposes of many portions of these 
large edifices have not been made out in as satisfactory a 
way as those of smaller baths. A more definite idea of the 
thermse can be best got by an examination of the accom- 
I>anying plan of the baths of Caracalla (fig. 5). A good deal 
of the plan is conjectural, — the restorations being marked 
by lighter shading. 

At the bottom of the plan is shown a long colonnade, which faces 
the street, behind which was a series of chambers, supposed to have 
been separate bathing-iooms. Entering by tho opening in its centre, 
the visitor passes what was probably an inner colonnade round the 
main building. Passing in by either of the gates (2, 2), ho reaches 
the large chamber (3), which has been variously called the natatio 
or large swimming hath, or the tepidarium. The groat central room 
(4) in all probability was tho calidarium, with two labra (6, 6) on 
opposite sides, and with four alvei, one in each corner, represented 
by small circular dots. (9) has been regarded by some as the laconl> 
cum, although it appears very largo for that purpose. The rooms 
(15, 15) have been variously described as b*iptisteria and as laconica. 
Most iiutliors are agreed in thinking that tlic large rooms (18) and 
(16) were the sjdiairisteria, or places for playing ball. 

Returning to the outside, (1) and (18) and the corresponding places 
on tho other side, are supposed to have been the exedrse for [»hiloso- 
phers, and places corresponding to the Greek xysti. (20) and (19) 
have been considered to be servants’ rooms. (22) was the stadium, 
with raised scats for tho spectalois. Tho space between this and 
the large cential hall (9) was planted with trees, and at (21) the aque- 
duct brought water into tho castellum or reservoir, winch was on 
an upper story. There weie upper stories in most portions of the 
building, and in these probably woio the libraries and small theatres 

The magnificence of many of the therma? and their luxu- 
rious arrangements were such that some writers, as Seneca, 
are quite lost in their descriptions of them. The piscinae 
were often of immense size, — that of Diocletian being 200 
feet long, — and were adorned with beautiful marbles. The 
halls were crowded with magnificent columns, and were 
ornamented with the finest pieces of statuary. The walls, 
it has been said, were covered with exquisite mosaics that 
imitated the art of the painter in their elegance of design 
and variety of colour. The Egyptian 
syenite was encrusted with the 
precious green marbles of Nu- 
midia. The rooms contained the 
works of Phidias and I’raxiteles. 

A perpetual stream of water 
was poured into capacious basins 
through the wide mouths of lions 
of bright and polished silver ; 
water issued from silver, and was 
received on silver. “ To such a 
i if pl^ch of luxury have we reached, ” 
gj Seneca, “that we are dis- 

satisfied if we do not tread on 
gems in our baths.” 

The richer Romans used every 

varietyof oils and pomades (mef/- 

they scarcely had true 

soaps. Tho poorer class had to are suspeuded some 
be content with the flour of len- articles in uae 

tils, an article used at this day Alipterium. 

j for the same purpose by Orientals. The most import- 
* ant bath utensil was the strigillus, a curved instru- 
1 ment made of metal, with which the skin was scraped 
and all Hordes removed. 

The bath servants assisted in anointing, in using 
tho strigillus, and in various other menial offices. The 
poorer classes had to use their strigils themselves. The 

^ The figure represents four strigils, in which the hollow for collect- 
ing the oil or perspiration from the body may bo observed. There 
is also a small ampulla or vessel containing oil, meant to keep 
the strigils smooth, and a small flat patera or driuking vessel, out of 
which It was customary to drink after the bathing was finished. 
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various processes of the aliptse seem to have been carried 
on very systematically. 

The hot baths appear to have been open from 1 p.m. till 
dark. It was only one of the later emperors that had them 
lighted up at night. When the hot baths were ready (for, 
doubtless, the plunge baths were available at an earlier 
hour), a Ml or ces was rung for the information of the 
people. Among the Greeks and Homans the eighth hour, 
or 1 o^clock, before their dinner, was the commonest hour 
for bathing. The bath was supposed to promote appe- 
tite, and some voluptuaries had one or more baths after 
dinner, to enable them to begin eating again • but such 
excesses, as Juvenal tells us, occasionally proved fatal. 
Some of the most effeminate of the emperors are said to 
have bathed seven or eight times in the course of the day. 
In early times there was delicacy of feeling about the sexes 
bathing together — even a father could not bathe with his 
sons ; but latterly, under most of the emperors, men and 
women often used the same baths. There frequently were 
separate baths for the women, as we see at Pompeii, or at 
Padenweilcr ; but although respectable matrons would not 
go to public baths, promiscuous bathing was common during 
the empire. 

The public baths and thermaj were under the more 
immediate superintendence of the a'di les. The charge made 
at a public bath was only a quadraiis or quarter ot an as, 
about half a farthing. Yet cheap though this was, the 
emperors used to ingratiate themselves with the populace, 
by making the baths at times gratuitous. 

Wherever the Komans settled, they built public baths ; 
and wherever they found hot springs or natural stufa?, they 
made use of them, thus saving the expense of heating, as 
at the myritia of Bairn, or the a^/wee aolU of Bath, In the 
cities there appear to have been private baths for hire, as 
well as the public baths ; and every lich citizen had a set 
of baths attached to his villa, the fullest account of which 
is given in the Letters of Pliny, or in Ausonius’s Account of 
a Villa on the Moselle^ or in Statius's JJe Balneo Ktrusco. 
Although the Komans never wholly gave up cold bathing, 
and that practice was revived under Augustus by Antoriius 
Musa, and again under Nero by Charmis (at which later 
time bathing in the ojien sea became common), yet they 
chiefly practised warm bathing (calida lavatio). This is the 
most luxurious kind of bathing, and when indulged to 
excess, is enervating. The women were particularly fond 
of these baths, and were accused, at all events in some 
jirovineial cities, of drunkenness in them. 

The unbounded licence of the public bailis, and their 
connection with modes of amusement that were con- 
demned, led to their being to aconsiderable extent proscribed 
by the early Christians. The early fathers wrote that 
bathing might be practised for the sake of cleanliness or of 
health, but not of pleasure ; and Gregory the Great saw 
no objection to baths being used on Sunday. About the 
5th century many of the large thermal in Home fell into 
decay. The cutting off of the aqueducts by the Huns, and 
the gradual decrease of the population, contributed to this. 
Still it is doubtful whether bathing was ever disused to 
the extent that is usually represented. It was certainly 
keiit up in the East in full vigour at Alexandria and at 
Brusa. Uot bathing, and especially hot air and vapour 
baths, were adopted by the Mahometans , and the Arabs 
brought them with them into Spain. The Turks, at a later 
time, carried them high up the Danube, and the Mahometans 
spread or, it may be more correct to say, revived their use in 
Persia and in Hindustan. The Crusaders also contributed 
to the spread of baths in Europe, and hot vapour baths were 
specially recommended for the leprosy so prevalent in those 
days. After the commencement of the 13th century there 
were few large cities in Europe without hot vapour baths. 
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We have full accounts of their regulations, — how the 
Jews were only allowed to visit them once a week, and how 
there were separate baths for lepers. In England they 
were called hothouses. Erasmus, at the date of the 
Reformation, spoke of them as common in France, 
Germany, and Belgium ; he gives a lively account of the 
mixture of all classes of people to be found in them, and 
would imply that they were a common adjunct to inns. 
They seem after a time to have become less common, 
though Montaigne mentions them as being still in Rome in 
his day. In England the next revival of baths was at the 
close of the 17th century, under the Eastern name of 
Hummuns, or the Italian name of Bagnios. As these, like 
more recent revivals of them, were avowedly on the prin- 
cijile of the Turkish baths, that species of bath must be 
briefly noticed. But before doing so, we must observe that 
there were several considerable epochs in the history of 
baths, one in the commencement of the 18th century, when 
Floyer and others recalled attention to cold bathing, of 
which the virtues had long been overlooked. In the middle 
of the century also, Russell and others revived sea-bathing 
in England, and were followed by others on the Continent, 
until the value ot sea-bathing became fully appreciated. 
Jjater in the same century the experiments of Currie on the 
action of comjflete or of partial baths on the system in 
disease attracted attention ; and though forgotten for a 
while, they have borne abundant fruit in more recent 
times 

Modern Baths . — It is uncertain how far the Turkish and 
Egyptian and oven the Hushiau baths are to be regarded 
merely as successors of the Roman baths, because the 
principle of vapour baths has been known to many nations 
in a very early period of civilization. Thus the Mexicans 
and Indians were found using small vapour baths. The 
ancient inhabitants of Ireland and of Scotland had some 
notion of their use, and the large vapour baths of Japan, now 
so extensively employed, are probably of independent origin. 
We extract atsomelength accountsof Turkish and of Russian 
baths, as they illustrate the practices of the ancient Roman 
and of modern Turkish baths. The first is taken from 
Lane’s work On the Modem EgypiUms . — “ The building 
consists of several apartments, all of which are paved 
with marble, chiefly white. The inner apartments are 
covered with domes, which have a number of small glazed 
apertures for the admission of light. The bather, on 
1 entering, if he has a watch or jmrse, gives them in charge 
to the keeper of the bath. The servant of the bath takes 
off his shoes, and supplies him with a pair of wooden 
clogs. The first apartment has generally three or four 
leewans (raised parts of the floor used as couches) cased 
I with marble, and a fountain of cold water, which rises from 
an octagonal basement in the centre. One of the leewans, 
which is meant for the higher classes, is furnished with 
cushions or mats. 

“ In warm weather bathers usually undress in this room ; 
in winter they undress in an inner room, called the bey^ 
towwal^ or first chamber, between which and the last 
apartment there is a passage often with two or three latrines 
oft' it. This is the first of the heated chambers. It gene- 
rally has two raised scats. The bather receives a napkin in 
which to put his clothes, and another to put round his 
waist — this reaches to the knees ; a third, if he requires it, 
is brought him to wind round his head, leaving the top of 
it bare ; a fourth to put over his chest, and a fifth to cover 
his back. When the bather has undressed, the attendant 
opens to him the door of the inner and principal apartment. 
This in general has four leewans, which gives it the form 
of a cross, and in the centre a fountain of hot water rises 
from a small shallow basin. The centre room, with the 
adjoining ones, forms almost a square. The beytowwal 
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already mentioned is one of them. Two small chambers 
which adjoin each other, one containing a tank of hot 
water, tlie other containing a trough, over wliich are two 
taps one of hot and one of cold water, occupy the two 
other angles; while the fourth angle of the square is 
occupied by the chamber which contains the fire, over 
which is the boiler. 

*‘Tho bather having entered this apartment soon per- 
spires profusely from the humid heat which is produced 
by the hot water of tanks and fountains, and by the steam 
of the boiler. The bather sits on one of the marble seats, 
or lies on the leewan, or near one of t)io tanks, and the 
operator then commences liis work. The operator first 
cracks aloud every joint in the body. He makes the 
vertebne of the ])ack and even of the neck crack, The 
limbs are twisted witli apparent violence, but so skilfully, 
that no harm is ever done. The operator next kneads the 
patient's flesh. After this he rubs the soles of the feet 
with a kind of rasj) of baked day. There are two kinds 
of rasps, one porous and rough, one of fine smooth clay 
Those used by hidies are usually encased in thin embossed 
silver. The next operation is rubbing the bather's flesh 
with a small coarse woollen bag, after which the bather 
dips himself in one of the tanks Ho is next taken to one 
of the chambers in the corner, and the operator lathers 
the bather with fibres of the palm tree, soap and water. 
The soap is then washed off with water, when the bather 
having finished washing, and enveloped himself in dry 
towels, r(‘ turns to the beytowwal and reclines. Here he 
generally remains an hour to an hour and a half, sipping 
coffee and smoking, while an attendant rubs the soles of 
tlio feet and kneads the body and limbs. The bather then 
drosses and goes out." 

The following description of a Kiissian bath is from 
Kohl's Ruma : — “The passage from the door is divided 
into two behind the check-taker's post, one for the male, 
one for the female guests. Wo first enter an open space, 
in whicli a set of men are sitting in a state of nudity on 
benches, those who have already bathed dressing, while 
those who are going to undergo the process take off their 
clothes. Hound llii.s s])ace or apartment are the doors 
leading to the vapour-rooms. The bather is ushered into 
them, and finds liiinself in a room full of vajiour, which is 
surrounded by a wooden platform rising in steps to near 
the roof of the room. The bather is mode to lie down on 
one of the lower heiiches, and gradually to ascend to the 
higher and hotter ones. Tlie first sensation on entering 
the room amounts almost to a feeling of suffocation After 
you have been subjected for some time to a temperature 
which may rise to 145'', the transpiration reaches its full 
activity, and the sensation is very pleasant The bath 
attendants come and flog you with birchen twigs, cover you 
with the lather of soaj), afterwards rub it off, and then 
hold you over a jet of ice-cold water. The shock is great, 
but is followed by a pleasant feeling of great comfort and 
of alleviation of any rheumatic pains you may have had. 
In regular establishments you go after this and lie down on 
a bed for a time before issuing forth But the llussians 
often dress in the open air, and instead of using the jet of 
cold water, go and roll themselves at once in the snow." 

Turkish baths have, with various modifications, become 
popular in Europe, The liussian baths were introduced 
into most German towns about half a century ago. They 
had a certain limited amount of popularity^ but did not 
take firm root. Another class i)ractically owes its origin to 
Dr Barter and Mr Urquhart It professed to be founded 
on the Turkish bath, but in reality it was much more of a 
hot air bath, i c., more devoid of vapour than either Homan 
or Turkish baths ever were, for it is doubtful whether in 
any case the air of the laconicum was free from vapour. 


These baths, with their vanous modifications, nave become 
extremely popular in Great Britain, in Germany, and in 
Northern Europe, but have, curiously enough, never been 
used extensively in France, notwithstanding the familiarity 
of the French with Turkish baths in Algiers. 

In England hot air baths are now employed very exten- 
sively. They are often associated with Turkish and electric 
baths, and with the usual processes of hydropathic treat- 
ment. 

Bathing among the ancients was practised in various 
forms It was sometimes a simple bath in cold or in tepid 
water; hut at least, in the case of the higher orders, it 
usually included a hot air or vapour bath, and was followed 
by affusion of cold or warm water, and generally by a 
plunge into the piscina. In like manner the order varies 
in which the different processes are gone through in Turkish 
baths in modern Europe, Thus in the new baths in 
Vienna, the process begins by immersion in a large basin of 
w'arm water, Sudation is repeatedly interrupted by cold 
douches at the will of the bathers, and after the bath they 
are satisfied with a short stay in the cooling-room, where 
they have only a simple sheet rolled round them. In 
Copenhagen and in Stockholm the Oriental baths have 
been considerably modified by their association with hydro- 
pathic practices. 

This leads us to notice the introduction of hydrojiathy. 
Although cold baths were in vogue for a time in Home, 
warm baths were always more popular. Floyer, as we 
have seen, did something to revive their use in England ; 
but it was nearly a century and a half afterwards that a 
Silesian peasant, Priessnitz, introduced, with wonderful 
success, a variety of operations with cold water, the most 
important of which was the packing the patient in a wet 
sheet, a process which after a time is followed by profuse 
sudation. I,iargo establishments for carrying out this mode 
of bathing and its modifications have within the last thirty 
years boon erected in many places on the Continent and 
in Great Britain, and have enjoyed a large share of 
popularity. 

But the greatest and most important development of 
ordinary baths in modern times has taken place in England, 
and has been extending gradually to the Continent. The 
English had long used affusion and swimming baths 
freely in India. Cold and hot baths and shower baths 
have been introduced into private houses to au extent 
never known before ; and, from 1842 downwards, public 
swimming baths, besides separate baths, have been supplied 
to the public at very moderate rates, in some cases asso- 
ciated with wash-houses for the poorer classes. Their 
number has increased rapidly in London, and in the prin- 
cipal Continental cities. Floating baths in rivers, always 
known in some German towns, have become common where- 
cver there are flowing streams. The better supply of most 
European cities with water has aided in this movement. 
Am])le enclosed swimming baths have of late years been 
erected at many sea-side places. When required, the water, 
if not heated in a boiler, is raised to a sufficient temperature 
by the aid of hot water i)ij)es or of steam ; and gas has 
been utilized for heating small quantities of water for baths 
in private houses. As to separate baths they used to be of 
wood, painted ; they are now most frequently of metal, 
painted or lined with porcelain enamel. The swimming 
baths are lined with cement, tiles, or marble and porcelain 
slabs ; and in some of the newest baths a good deal of 
ornamentation and jiainting of the walls and ceiling of the 
apartments, in imitation of the ancients, has been attempted. 

We have thus traced in outline the history of baths 
through successive ages down to the present time. The 
medium of the baths spoken of thus far has been water, 
vapour, or dry hot air. But baths of more complex 
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nature, and of the greatest variety, have been in use from 
the earliest ages. The best known media are the various 
mineral waters and sear water. These, and baths impreg- 
nated with their gases, cannot here be considered in 
detail; we can do little more than enumerate a few of 
the artificial baths. Of baths of mineral substances, 
those of sand are the oldest and best known ; the practice 
of arenation or of burying the body in the sand of the sea- 
shore, or in heated sand near some hot spring, is very 
ancient, as also that of applying heated sand to various 
parts of the body. Within the last few years establish- 
ments have been introduced into various European cities 
where hot dry sand is methodically applied. Baths of 
peat earth are of comparatively recent origin, and are little 
used out of Germany. The peat earth is carefully pre- 
pared and pulverized, and then worked up with water 
into a pasty consistence, of which the temperature can be 
regulated before the i)atient immerses himself in it. 

There are various baths that may bo termed chemical^ in 
which chlorine or nitromuriatic acid is added to the water 
of the bath, or where fumes of sulphur are made to rise 
and envelop the body. 

Of vegetable baths the number is very large Leys of 
wine, in a state of fermentation, have been employed. An 
immense variety of aromatic herbs have been used to 
impregnate water with. Of late years fuci or sea-weed 
have been added to baths, under the idea of convoying 
into the system the iodine which they contain ; but by far 
the moat popular of all vegetable baths are those made with 
an extract got by distilling certain varieties of pine leaves. 
They are pleasant and stimulating. 

The strangeness of the baths of animal substances, that 
have been at various times in use, is such that their employ- 
ment seems scarcely credible. That baths of milk or of 
whey might be not un]>opular is not surprising, but baths 
of blood, in some cases even of human blood, have been 
used ; and baths of horse dung were for many ages in high 
favour, and were even succeeded for a short time by baths 
of guano. 

Electrical or galvanic baths have been popular of late 
years, in which galvanic action is communicated to the 
patient while in baths 

Baths also of compressed air, in which the patient is 
subjected to the pressure of two or three atmospheres, have 
been in use at certain places for some years. 

A sun bath {insolatio or heliosis), exposing the body to 
the sun, the head being covered, was a favourite practice 
among the Greeks and Romans. This list of artificial baths 
might be readily increased. 

We have hitherto spoken of general baths, but there are 
many varieties of local ones, the use of which has become 
somewhat more definite than it used to be, before the 
principles of hydropathy were understood. Some of these 
are affusion, half-baths, full baths, sitz baths, wave baths, 
local baths, shower and spray baths, douches, fomentations, 
injections, wrapping up in the wet sheet Some of these 
processes, though by no means of novel origin, require a 
few words of explanation. 

Douches were used by the ancients, and have always 
been an important mode of applying water to a circum- 
scribed portion of the body. They are, in fact, spouts of 
water, varying in size and temperature, applied with 
more or less force for a longer or shorter time against 
particular parts. A douche exercises a certain amount of 
friction, and a continued impulse on the spot to which it 
is applied, which stimulate the skin and the parts beneath 
it, quicken the circulation of the capillaries, and thus 
favour the absorption of abnormal deposits. It wakes 
up the slumbering activity of the tissues and helps to 
remove congestions from the deeper seated organs. The 
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effects of the douche are so powerful that it cannot be 
applied for a long time continuously. After every two or 
three minutes there should bo an interval in its use. It is 
obvious that a douche is capable of many local applica- 
tions, on the description of which it is hero impossible to 
enter. Nor need we say that the douche must be used 
with great care in the case of nervous and excitable people, 
and better not at all when any irritation or inflammation 
is present Douches aro invaluable in old neuralgias, in 
the sequelae of rheumatism, and in thickened joints. 

The alternation of hot and cold douches, which for some 
unknown reason has got the name of Ecossaise, is a very 
powerful remedy from the strong action and reaction which 
it produces, and is one of very great value. The shower 
bath may bo regarded as a union of an immense number 
of fine douches projected on the head and shoulders. It 
has been long in use in England, and produces a strong 
effect on the nervous system. An ingenious contrivance 
for giving circular spray baths, by which water is pro- 
pelled laterally in fine streams against every portion of the 
surface of the body, is now found in most establishments. 

To all these modes of acting on the cutaneous surface 
and circulation must bo added dry rubbing, as practised 
by the patient with the flesh glove, but much more thor- 
oughly by the bath attendants, if properly instructed. 

Action of Baths on the Human System . — We shall now 
inquire shortly into the theory of the oj)eration of the baths 
and of the bathing processes, of which wo have briefly 
traced the history. 

The primary oj)cration of baths is the action -of heat and 
cold on the cutaneous surfaces through the medium of water. 

The first purpose of baths is simply that of abstersion 
and cleanliness, to remove any foreign imjmrity from the 
surface, and to prevent the pores from being clogged by 
their own secretions or by desquamations of cuticle. It 
need scarcely bo said that such objects are greatly promoted 
by the action of the alkali of soaps and by friction ; that 
the use of warm water, owing to its immediate stimulation 
of the skin, promotes the separation of sordes ; and that the 
vapour of water is still more efficient than water itself. 

It has been supposed that water acts on the system by 
being absorbed through the skin. The question has been 
frequently discussed ; but the great majority of observers 
believe that, under ordinary circumstances, no water is 
absorbed, or if any, so minute a quantity that it is not 
worth considering. And further, as we have alluded to 
medicated baths, it is proper to say that, according to the 
latest authorities, no foreign bodies, under the ordinary 
circumstances of a bath, are absorbed into the system ; 
although when a portion of skin has been entirely cleared 
of its sebaceous secretion, it is possible that a strong 
solution of salts may be partially absorbed. In the case 
of medicated baths we therefore only look (in addition to 
the action of heat and cold, or more properly to the abstrac- 
tion or communication and retention of heat) to any 
stimulant action on the skin which the ingredients of the 
bath may possess. 

The powerful influence of water on the capillaries of the 
skin, and the mode and extent of that operation, depend 
primarily on the temperature of the fluid ; for the influence 
of the mechanical pressure on the body of the water of a 
bath, which has been calculated at nearly one pound on 
each square inch of the surface, has never been accurately 
determined. Baths have therefore to be considered 
according to their tem])erature ; and the effects of cold and 
of hot baths have to be studied. But we may as well first 
point out one or two general facts. The human system bears 
changes of temperature of the air much better than changes 
of the temperature of water. While the temperature of the 
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air at 75* is perhaps too warm for the feelings of many 
]>eopley a continued bath at that temperature is felt to be 
cold and depressing. Again, a bath of DS"* to 102** acts far 
more excitingly than air of the same temperature, both 
because, being a better conductor, water brings more heat 
to the body, and because it suppresses the perspiration, 
which is greatly augmented by air ot that temperature. 
Further, a temperature a few degrees below blood heat is 
that of indifferent baths, which can be borne longest 
without natural disturbance of the system. 

Cold baths act by refrigeration, and their effects vary 
according to the degree of temperature. The effects of a 
cold bath, the temperature not being below 50“, are these : — 
there is a diminution of the temperature of the skin and of 
the subjacent tissues; the blood at first rises in temperature 
nearly 4**, but soon subsides again, this diminution of 
temperature of the blood usually not taking place in the 
bath, but shortly after leaving it. There is a certain feeling 
of shock diffused over the whole surface, and if the cold is 
intense it induces a slight feeling of numbness in the skin. 
It becomes pale and its capillaries contract. The further 
action of a cold bath reaches the central nervous system, 
the heart and the lungs, as manifested by the tremor of the 
limbs it ])roduces, along with a certain degree of oppression 
of the chest and a gasping for air, while the pulse becomes 
small and sinks. After a time reaction takes place, and 
brings redness to the skin and an increase of temperature. 

The cf)lder the water is, and the more powerful and 
depressing its effects, the quicker and more active is 
the reaction. Very cold baths, anything below 50“, cannot 
be borne long. Lowering of the temperature of the skin 
may be borne down to 9“, but a further reduction may prove 
fatal. The diminution of temperature is much more rapid 
when the water is in motion, or w'hcn the bather moves 
about ; because, if the water is still, the layer of it in 
immediate contact with the body gets warmed to a certain 
degree. 

The effects of hydropathij de]>end on the power of 
abstracting heat from the body, and of stimulating it by 
the aiiplication of cold water. The action is depressing or 
exciting, according as the withdrawal of heat or the stimu- 
lation predominates. 

A great deal depends on the form of the bath ; thus one 
may have -(1.) Its depressing operation,- -with a loss of 
heat, retardation of the circulation, and feeling of weari- 
ness, when the same water remains in contact with the skin, 
and there is continuous withdrawal of heat without fresh 
stimulation. This occurs with full or sitz baths, with partial 
or complete wrapping up the body in a wet sheet which 
remains unchanged, and with frictions practised without 
removing the wot sheets. (2.) Its exciting operation, — with 
quickening of the action of the heart and lungs, and feeling 
of glow and of ncrvmis excitement and of increased muscular 
power. These sensations are produced when the layer of 
water next the body and heated by it is removed, and 
fresh cold water causes fresh stimulus. These effects are 
produced by lull baths with the water in motion used only 
for a short time, by frictions when the wet sheet is removed 
from the body, by douches, shower baths, bathing in rivers, 
^tc. The de[>ressing operation comes on much earlier in 
very cold water than in warmer ; and in the same way the 
exciting operation comes on faster with the colder than 
with the warmer water. The short duration of the bath 
makes both its dei>ressing and its exciting action less ; its 
longer duration increases them ; and if the baths be con- 
tinued too long, the protracted abstraction of animal heat 
may prove very depressing. 

We shall not attempt to give more than those few hints 
about hydropathic processes, and shall merely remark that 
under them the system is subjected to alternate periods of 


excitement and of rest. There is persistent lowering of 
the temperature of the body, with contraction of the 
capillaries and local aneemia. This is succeeded by the 
reverse, or by local hypera^mia* There is powerful excite- 
ment of the vascular and nervous systems. The processes 
of absorption and of excretion are stimulated. There is a 
great increase of perspiration. The transformation of 
tissue is materially quickened. 

We must next consider the operation of warm baths of 
different temperatures. 

Tepid^ 86“ to 95“. — The effects of a bath of this tem- 
perature are confined to the peripheral extremities of the 
nerves, and are so slight that they do not reach the central 
system. There is no reaction, and the animal temperature 
remains unchanged. Baths of this kind can be borne for 
hours with impunity. 

Warm hatha from 96“ to 104“. — In these the action of the 
heat on the peripheral surface is propagated to the central 
system, and causes reaction, which manifests itself in 
moderately increased flow of the circulating fluids to the 
surface, and in an increased frequency of pulse. It appears 
to supply a slight stimulus to the renewal of tissue. 

With a hot bath from 102“ up to 110“ the central 
nervous and circulating systems are more affected. The 
frequency of the pulse increases rapidly, the respiration 
becomes quickened, and is interrupted by deep inspirations. 
The skin is congested, and the retained animal heat bursts 
out, causing a profuse perspiration. 

Very hot Everything above 110“ feels very hot ; 

anything above 120“ almost scalding. Baths of from 119“ 
to 126“ have caused a rise of 2“ to 4|“ in the temperature 
of the blood. Such a bath can only be borne for a few 
minutes. It causes violent rcHcx action on the heart and 
the arterial system, excessive congestion of the skin, and 
violent perspiration. 

In the use of hot baths a certain amount of vapour 
roaches the parts of the body not covered by the water, 
and is also inhaled. 

Vapour baths j^roduce profuse perspiration, and act in 
cleansing the skin, as powerful hot water baths do. Vapour, 
owing to its smaller specific heat, does not act so fast as 
water on the body. A vapour bath can be borne for a 
much longer time when the vajiour it not inhaled. Vapour 
baths can be borne hotter than water baths, but can- 
not be continued so long, as vapour, being a bad con- 
ductor, prevents radiation of heat from the body. A higher 
heat than 122“ is not borne comfortably. The vapour 
bath, though falling considerably short of the temperature 
of the hot air bath, heats the blood considerably more. 

J/ot air baths differ from vapour baths in not im])eding 
the respiration os the latter do, by depositing moisture in 
the bronchial tubes. The lungs, instead of having to heat 
the inspired air, are subjected to a temperature above their 
own. Hot air baths, say of 136“, produce more profuse 
jwrspiration than vapour baths. If very hot, they raise 
the tem{)erature of the body by several degrees. 

Vapour baths, hot air baths, and many hydropathic 
processes agree in producing violent sudation, and also fre- 
quently in subjecting the body, while in a state of perspiration, 
to the action of water of a comparatively low temperature. 
Of perspiration we shall only say, that it is sensible and 
insensible : 30 oz. may be considered to be about its average 
amount in the twenty-four hours ; of this, which is chiefly 
water, about ^ of an oz. consists of urea and of other 
peculiar substances. A man has been known to lose 3 lb 
in a Russian bath , some think more may be lost. As per- 
spiration eliminates water and effete matter from the system, 
and also aids in respiration, it is obvious that its regulation 
must have an important effect on the economy. 

In comparing the general effects of hot and cold baths, it 
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may be said that while the former tend to check cutaneous 
transpiration, the latter favour it. It is supposed, but is i 
scarcely proved, that cold baths, by the stimulus they give, j 
increase the reaction of the gastric and other fluids of the 
stomach, and of the alimentary canal, and that warm baths 
rather serve to retard it. Either hot or cold baths, but 
especially the latter, favour the secretion of urine. Whether 
warm or cold baths, like the breathing of hot or cold air, 
liave any effect on the exhalation of carbonic acid has not 
been determined. 

The warm bath causes swelling and congestion of the 
capillaries of the surface in the first instance ; when the 
stimulus of heat is withdrawn their contraction ensues. 
A cold bath, again, first causes a contraction of the 
capillaries of the surface, which is followed by their 
expansion when reaction sets in. A warm bath elevates 
the temperature of the body, both by bringing a supply of 
heat to it and by j)reventing the radiation of heat from it. 
It can bo borne longer than a cold bath. It draws blood to 
the surface, while a cold bath favours internal congestions. 
There is in both cases increased oxidation or waste of the 
tissues ; but with the warm bath there is less call made on 
the system, as oxidation depends chiefly on increased heat, 
which in the case of the warm baths is artificially supplied. 
The reason why a man when much exhausted feels a hot 
bath refreshing, while he cannot bear a cold one, may be 
that the increased heat conveyed to him by the warm bath 
helps the process of oxidation, and thus relieves his system. 
Cold refreshes by exciting the functions, heat by physically 
relieving their action ; a hot bath calms by reducing the 
loss of heat, and by sujjplying a certain amount of it. 
Very hot baths, it is true, act like cold baths, as stimulants 
to the heart and nervous centres ; but they do it more 
gradually and with less shock to the system than cold baths. 
The general result of this comjiarison would show that 
warm are a milder remedy than cold baths, and arc 
a[)plicable often when the system does not possess powder 
of reaction sufficient to make the use of the latter expedient. 

As regards the use of baths simply for the promotion of 
health, it follows, from wdiat has been stated, that warm 
baths arc best suited for the delicate, for the very young, 
and for the old ; cold baths for the strong and active, in 
whom the powers of reaction are unimpaired. It would be 
out of i)lace to say much hero about the use of baths in 
medicine. Warm baths according to their degree of heat 
arc of great value in relaxing spasms, in calming the nervous 
system, and in neuralgias, chronic rheumatism, and gout. 
Turkish baths are useful iu these last affections, and 
wherever it is of imi»ortance that there should be free 
action of the skin. Cold baths, again, are more useful 
when the system requires tonics, and when it can bear the 
shock of cold allusion ; when diseases of the system, 
esj)ecially of the nervous system, are more functional than 
organic. It is obvious that the cold-water cure, including, 
as it does, copious sudation, combines in a certain degree 
the effects of both kinds of baths. 

But baths often produce injurious effects when used 
injudiciously. Long continued warm baths are sojiorific, 
and have owing to this action often caused death by drown- 
ing. The effects of very hot baths are swimming in the 
liead, vomiting, fainting, congestion of the brain, and, in 
some instances, apoi)]cxy. 

T])o symptoms seem to point to paralysis of the action of 
the heart. Jt is therefore very evident how cautious those 
should be, in the use of hot baths, who have w^ak hearts 
or any obstruction to the circulation. Fat men, and those 
who are full-blooded or predisposed to epilejisy, should avoid 
them. Protracted indulgence in warm baths is relaxing, 
and has been esteemed a sign of effeminacy in all ages. 
Sleepiness, though it will not follow the first immersion in 
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a cold bath, is one of the effects of protracted cold baths ; 
depression of the temperature of the surface that exceeds 9 “ 
becomes dangerous. The risk in cold baths is congestion 
of the internal organs, as often indicated by the lips getting 
blue. Extremely cold baths are, therefore, very unsafe 
wherever there is a tendency to internal congestion ; and 
they are always dangerous when the system is exhausted 
by fatigue. 

We shall conclude with a few words of advice about 
ordinary bathing for hygienic purj>oscs : — Wherever it is 
practicable, bathing should bo over before 1 p.m. It is not 
to be thought of when the stomach is loaded, or after much 
wine. The shorter the bath is, esjiecially if the water be 
cold, and the bather cannot swim, the better, — say five 
minutes, lie should swim if possible, and then a quarter 
of an Imur is long enough. Bathing should not be practised 
more than once a day. When one is over-heated, but not 
exhausted, it is advisable to bathe at once, without waiting 
to cool. After hot air or vapour baths care must be taken 
that cold bo not caught, although the more enthusiastic 
advocates of such baths declare that there is no risk of this. 

For the litoraturo of batliH in earlier ]»erioda wo would refer to the 
Architectvr e otYitruMua, and to hwitiu's J/ipjiias ; to A. Baccins, 
iJe Thermia Veiervm {niGrtP\ii T/trsnvr. Antiqmtat. 1694, 

vol. xii. ) ; to Caineroii’s Jtnmtn Jlathay liondon, 177‘2 ; to Gell’a Pom- 
London, 18.‘n> ; to 49-52; toBeeker's 
Gaflu.% and to the article “ Balneie” by llieli, in Dr Smith’s Diction- 
ary of Greek and Jloman Ani iqnUien. Some of the more important 
works on the use of naler externally are tlmse of Floyer, Jhinquiry 
into the Itighi Vac of Wat(i\ London, 1697 ; F. Ilotimaii, De Aqua 
Medicina Vwiveraah^ Halle, 1712 ; Lueas, Theory (tml Vae of liathSf 
Dublin, 1772 ; James Currie, the lilJeeta oj JVatert 

Liverpool, 1788 ; Marcard, ("eher dte Nntur und die Gehraveh d&r 
Bader y Hanover, 1793. Some of the best works on Hydro}>athy 
are those of E. Johnson and Petri, and the very comjJele 
of Fleury and of Beni Bardo. Thtre are many separate hroehuves 
on Turkish liaths by IJrquhart, Brereton, Ha ugh ton. Barter, Bur- 
tholoniow, Luther, and a sejairale vork l)y Sir John Fife. A con- 
siderable amouutof information regarding bat hiiig may also be found 
in Dunlop’s Philoaophy of the Jktth. (.). M.) 

BATHUHST, a town of New South Wales, on tho 
Mae<jnarie liivor, 122 miles W.S.W. of Sydney, with 
which it is connected by railway. It stands in a fertile 
plain on the western side of tluj Blue Mountains, and is the 
centre of an important gold field. Founded in lsl5 by 
(lovernor Maeejuarie, and named in honour of Lord 
Bathurst (the third earl), it soon bcjcaine a ])laco of eon- 
sklcrable size, and was raised to the rank of a mnnicijiality 
in 18G2. It is built in rather a spacious style, with broad 
and regular streets running at right angles. Many of the 
buildings are largo and handsome ; and it jmssesses 
numerous ehurelics and schools, a theatre, a hospital, and 
various societies. Ikqmlation in 1871, bOHO. 

BATIIII UST, Allen Bath uusT, Eahl or, a distinguished 
stat(*sman in C^ueen Anne’s reign, w^as born in the year 
1G84. After completing his education at Cambridge, ho 
was elected in 1705 to represent the borough of (vUrenccstcr. 
He distinguished himself jiarticularly in the struggles and 
debates relative to the union of Phigland and Scotland, 
firpily supporting a measure which ho thought calculated to 
strengthen the (Tovernment and add to the prosperity of 
tho country. Though he was content to act a subor- 
dinate ])art in tho opposition jilanned by Harley and St 
John, his intimate friends, iu order to sa]) tho credit of the 
duke of Marlborough and his adlieronts, nevertluJoss he 
did good service to liis party by arraigning, with more 
eloquence than truth, the conduct of the geneial and of the 
earl of (hnlolphin, whom ho accused of lavishing the 
treasures of the nation on conquests more s]>lcndid than 
serviceable Tho loss of the battle of Almanza, which 
happened about tliis time, seconded his effoits and those of 
his associates in dispelling w'hat they called the intoxication 
of former successes, and disparaging achievements which 

III. -- 56 
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reflect immortal honour on the British name. But his 
perHoiial regard for Lord Somers, president of the council, 
Hufferod no abatement, although they were of different 
opinions in politics; and when Somers was deprived of 
oilice, Bathurst acted with su(*h tenderness and delicacy 
as to preserve his esteem in a ]>rivate station. In con- 
sideration of his zotd and services, the queen, in 1711, 
advanced him to the peerage by the title of Jtaron Bathurst, 
of Battlesden, in Bedfordshire. In the Upper House he 
distinguished himself by impeaching the directors of the 
notorious South Sea scheme, and by resisting the bill 
brought in against Atterhury. Ho was a determined 
opponent of Sir Uobert \Vali>ole ; and when, after an 
obstinate struggle, that minister was forced to resign hid 
various posts, Jjord Bathurst was sworn of the privy council, 
and made caj)tain of the gentlemen pensioners, an oflico 
which ho resigned in 1744. In 1757 he was appointed 
treasurer to (Jeorgo HI. (then Prince of Wales), and con- 
tinued in tlie list of privy councillors at that monarch’s 
accession to the throne ; but, on account of his advanced 
ago, he declimsl to take any further part in polities. 

Jiord Batliur.st was not Jess distinguished as a patron of 
litoniture tljan as an active statesman. (k)ngreve,Vanburgli, 
Swift, Prior, llowe, Addison, Po])c, Arbuthnot, Gay, and 
most of tlio men of genius of his own time, cultivated his 
friejidslup, and were i»roiid of his correspondence. Po]>e, 
m his JfJjiist/e Oil i/ie U»e of Jiicheay which is addressed to 
Lord Bathurst, comfdi incuts his friemd in some highly ehar- 
acteristie lines. Sterne also speaks of him in terms of 
affectionate admiration, lie received further elevation to 
an earldom in 1772, and lived to see his second son Henry 
|»roinoted to the ] peerage by the title of Baron Ajisley, and 
several years lord higli chancellor of Great Britain. By 
his marriage with CVlierine, daught(T of Sir Peter Apsley, 
Lord Bathurst had four sons and live daughters. He died 
after a few days’ illness, at his seat near C ^ireneester, Sep- 
tember IG, 1775, in the ninety-first year of his age. 

BATlllJKST, lUiiPii, uncle of the preceding, was born 
in the year 1G20. Ho studied divinity in Trinity College, 
Oxford ; Init, on the lireaking out of the civil war, ho 
cliangcd the course of his studios, and, applying himself to 
medieine., took the degree of doctor in that faculty. By dint 
of assiduous apjdication, ho soon rose to eminence in liis 
profession; and in the time of the C Commonwealth was 
appointed physician to the state. At the Bestoration, 
however, ho quitted the practice of ])hysio; was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and president of his college ; 
and, having entcuHjd holy orders, was made chaplain to 
tlio king, and afterwards dean of W(4ls. Soon after, he filled 
the office of vice-chancellor of ( )xford, and was nominated 
by King William and Queen !Mary to the see of Bristol ; 
but this honour he declinoil. 'J’o the accomjdishmonts of 
au orator, jihilosoplier, and poet, he added an inexhaustible 
fund of wit. Ridicule — of which he was an absolute 

master — was the weaj)oii with which he used to correct the 
delinquents of his college. His poetical jneces in the MmtB 
Anglicanm are excellent of their kind ; he wrote also 
several other poems, both in English and Latin. Ho died 
Juno 14, 1704, in his eighty -fourth year. {Life awl 
by Th. Warton, 1701.) 

BATHYCMjES, a Greek sculptor, born at Magnesia on 
the Mtt'ander, known for his sculptures on the throne of 
the statue of Apollo at Amycke near Sjiarta, which 
Pausanias saw and describes (iii. 18, 6). His date is 
uncertain, hut cannot well bo later than between 563-549 
B.c. The statue itself existed before his time. For an 
attempt to reconstruct this throne see Brunn, Rhem. 
Mmeum (now aeries), vol, v. p. 325. 

BATON-BOUGE, a town in the state of Louisiana, 
North America, situated on a bluff on the left bank of the 
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Mississippi, 120 miles above New Orleans. It has a court* 
house, state penitentiary, national arsenal and barracks, 
military hospital, deaf and dumb asylum, and state univer- 
sity. Baton-Rouge was one of the first settlements of the 
French. In 1819 it was made the capital of the state, but 
has since given place to Now (Orleans. Occupied by the 
Federal troops after the capture of that city, it was defended 
in 1862 by General Williams against the attack of the 
Confederates under Breckeriridge. Population in 1 87 0,6498. 

BATONl, PoMPEO Gikolamo, a native of Lucca, who 
was regarded in Italy as a great painter in the 18th 
century, and who unquestionably did much to rescue the 
art from the intense mannerism into which it had fallen 
during the century jireccding. His paintings, however, 
are not of the highest order of merit, though they are 
generally graceful, well designed, and harmoniously 
coloured. His best production is thought to bo his group 
of Peace and War. Baton! painted an unusual number of 
jiictures, and was also celebrated for his portraits. He was 
born in 1708, and died at Borne in 1787. 

BATOUM. See Batum. 

BATHA(BIIJ8, according to Pliny (xxxvi. 42 j, the name 
of a Greek architect who, along with Hauras (both natives 
of Sparta), was employed by Metellus in the construction 
of certain temples in Jiome. The story goes that, being 
forbidden to inscribe their names on the buildings, these 
two architects gained their end by placing the figures of a 
frog (hatrarhos) and a lizard (sauro) on the base of the 
columns. But it is possible that the fanciful use of such 
figures for ornament ih later times may have led to the 
invention of both the names. 

BATTALION is the tactical unit of infantry. It is the 
term applied to the most numerous body of dismounted 
men which one commanding officer can ])ersoiially sujier- 
iiiteud. It consists of from four to ten comiianies, is 
always commanded by a field officer, and has a normal war 
strength of about 1000 men. Two or more battalions con- 
stitute a regiment ; two or more regiments a brigade ; two 
or more brigades a division ; two or more divisions a corps 
d'armee ; and two or more corps efarmee an army. In the 
British service, however, there are several regiments con- 
sisting of but one battalion. See Army. 

BATTAS, a people in the northern portion of Sumatra, 
which regards itself as the oldest in the island, and is dis- 
tinguished by a pertinacious adherence to ancient customs. 
The liatta is of middle height, his colour is a light brown, 
and his hair is black and is worn long. He is dirty in his 
dross and dwelling, and eats any kind of food that presents 
itself, though he lives chiefly on rice. A little iron-work, 
earthenware, and cloth constitute the only industrial 
products of the tribe. The houses are of wood, roofed 
with palm -leaf ribs; and the villages are defended by 
earthen walls and bamboo palisades. The people show a 
very peaceful disposition, but are valorous when occasion 
demands. Cannibalism is practised. 

liatta or Hafnh Lancfwifje . — Up to the publication of 
Dr H. N. van der Tuuk’s essay Over schrift m uitsjyraak 
der Tohasche taal (1855), the first fruits of an eight years’ 
residence amongst the Battas, our knowledge of the Batak 
language was confined to lists of words more or less 
complete, chiefly to be found in Marsdeii’s Miscellaneom 
Works^ in Junghuhn’s Jkittdlander^ and in the Tijd schrift 
van het Bataviaasch Genootschap, vol. iii. (1855). By his 
exhaustive works {Baiaksrh Leeshoek^ in 4 vols., 1861-2 ; 
Baiakschrnederduitsch Woordenhoek, 1861 ; Tobasche Spraak- 
kum% 1864-7) that eminent Dutch savant has made the 
Batak language the most accessible of the various tongues 
Bjicken in Sumatra. According to him, the Batak language 
is nearest akin to the old Javanese and Tagal, whereas a 
recent writer (A. Schreiber, Die Battas in ihrem Verhdltniss 
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zu dm Malaim von Sumatra, 1874) has endeavoured to 
prove its closer affinity with the Malay proper. Like most 
languages spoken by less civilized tribes, the Batak is poor 
in general terms, but abounds in terms for special objects. 
The number of dialects is three, viz., the Toba, the 
Mandailing, and the Dairi dialects ; the first and second 
have again two subdivisions each. The Battas further 
possess six peculiar or recondite modes of speccli, such as 
the hata andwig, or language of the wakes, and the haia 
poda, or the soothsayer’s language. A fair acquaintance 
with reading and writing is very general among tlicm. 
Their alphabet is said, with the Rejang and Lampong 
alphabets, to bo of Indian origin. The language is written 
on bark or bamboo staves from bottom to top, the linos 
being arranged from left to right. The Batak literature 
consists chiefly in books on witchcraft, in stories, riddles, 
incantations, &c., and is mostly in prose, occasionally 
varied by verse. See on it the fourth volume of tho 
Batak Leeshoek, or Beaded', above mentioned. 

BATTERING RAM (Arie»), a military engine used 
before the invention of gunpowder, for beating down the 
walls of besieged fortresses. It consisted of a long heavy 
beam of timber, armed at the extremity with iron fashioned 
something like the head of a ram. In its simplest form 
the beam was carried in the hands of tho soldiers, who 
assailed the walls with it by main force. The im]>roved 
ram was composed of a longer beam, in some cases 
extending to 120 feet, shod with iron at one end, and 
Bus]»ended, either l^y the middle or from two points, from 
aiK^ther beam laid across two povsts. This is the kind 
described by Josephus as having been used at the siege of 
Jerusalem (//. ./., iii. 7, 19). It was covered over with a 
roof, shell, or screen of boards (called tho tesfudo) to 
])rotect the men employed in working it from the stones, 
darts, and other missiles discharged by tho besieged fiom 
the walls. It was also provided with wheels, which greatly 
lacilitated its operations. A hundred soldiers at a time, 
and sometimes even a greater number, were employed to 
work it, and the parties were relieved in constant succes- 
sion. Josephus says that no wall could resist the continued 
application of tho ram. 

BATTERY is the tactical unit of artillery. Tt is tho 
term applied to tho largest number of fully equipped mobile 
guns which can be personally sui)erintended by one man. 
Tkitteries may be divided into tho four classes of horse, 
Jield, mountain, and artillery batteries. In 

England, France, and Germany batteries consist of six 
guns ; in Austria and Russia of eight guns each. The 
guns of horse field artillery are drawn by from four to 
eight horses, the usual number being six. Each battery 
has a certain number of men told off for the service of the 
gun called gunners, and others to manage tho draught 
called drivers* In the horse artillery the gunners are 
mounted on horses, in field batteries they are carried on 
tho limbers and waggons, in mountain and position bat- 
teries both gunners and drivers upally walk. Both horse 
and field batteries are recognized tactical units of an 
army, and are maintained in an efficient state in time of 
peace. Position batteries are organized generally in time 
of war, are possessed of the heaviest guns consistent with 
mobility, and are useful in certain special cases, such as the 
attack or defence of a fortified position, the bombardment 
of a town, <kc. Mountain batteries consist usually of light 
guns mounted on the backs of mules, and are adapted 
solely for warfare in mountainous countries. See AktiIt 
LEKY. The term battery is also applied to the companies 
of dismounted artillerymen necessary to fight fortress and 
siege guns ; to separate groups of guns in permanent works ; 
and to the earthworks constructed for the protection of 
guns in siege operations. 
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BATTERY, as a law term, is the unlawful beating of 
another. See Assault, vol. ii. p. 724. 

BATTEUX, Charles, a FrcncJi writer on philosophy 
and the principles of literature, was born near Vouziers 
in 1713, and died in 1780. In 1739 ho came to Paris, 
and after having taught with success in the colleges of 
Lisieux and Navarre, was appointed to the chair of Greek 
and Roman philosophy in the College of France. Tii 1710 
ho published his treatise Beaux Arts reduits d une nuhne 
Prinape, in which he extended tho Aristotelian definition 
of the art of poetry to art of all kinds. His Cotirs de 
Bf lleS‘Lettres, 5 vols., 1765, was afterwards included with 
some minor writings in the largo treatise Prineijns de la 
Litferature, 1774. The rules for comi)osition there laid 
dowm are, perhaps, too methodical and pedantic. His 
})hilosophical writings were La Morale d^ Epicure tiree de 
sesjiropres eci'its, 1 7 58, and tho llistoire de Ca uses Prem Ii res, 
1769, a survty of the history of philosophy which is by no 
means devoid of merit. In consequence of the freedom wdth 
w4iich ho attacked in this work the abuse of authority in 
matters of ])hilosophy, ho was removed from his professorial 
chair. His last and most extensive w'ork was a Cours 
d'etvdes d F usage des eleves de Pirole mihtaire, 45 vols. 

BATTK^ATiOA, the chief town of a district in the Eastern 
Province of Ck\vlon, situated on an island in lat. 7° 44' N. 
and long. 81" 52' K. It is of im]>ortance for its haven and 
the adjacent salt lagoons. The irdiabitants are princii)ally 
natives ; but there is a fort and an English settlement. 
Po]mlation of town, 3353, and of district, 93,220. 

BATTLE, an engagement between tw’o arnucs, as dis- 
tinguished from the skirmishes, or minor actions, fought 
betw'ocn their smaller sections. A battle is said to be 
general, where the wdiole, or tho greater part, of eacli army 
is brought into action ; and partial, where only brigades, 
divisions, or some corps d’armeo out of several u]»on the 
ground, are engaged. However tho numbers may vary, 
the great principles to be applied in delivering battle are 
at root in all ages the same. It is no doubt true that, 
in the circumstances under which battles are fought, there 
is nothing invariable ; on the contrary, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to suppose two cases alike in every particular, or even 
resembling each other in all their leading features. From 
the very nature of things, the minor data of the ]>roblpm 
are variable ; but the grand principles — those wdiich de- 
]»end on moral elements — continue immutably the same. 
On the other hand, the material elements v/hich enter 
into the calculations of a general are constantly changing ; 
and it is this circumstance which afl'ords scope for the 
exercise of his genius, his sagacity, and his military science. 
Hut it would bo manifestly absurd to maintain that, because 
the lesser conditions are so frequently altered, the great 
2 )rinciples of the art are changed with them. The issue 
of battle is indeed always uncertain, — because the calcula- 
tions of the general may be defective, his combinations 
unscientific, his foresight limited, or his tem])erament rash 
and ini]>etuous ; and because, even where none of these 
causes of failure exist, events which no human sagacity 
could have divined or i)rovided against niay occur to 
defeat tho wisest i>lanB. But all this implies that if every 
contingency could have been foreseen and 2 )ro 2 >erly met, 
tho result would not have been doubtful, and that the 
grand chances are always on the side of him who, being 
provided with sufficient means for his end, forms his plan 
with tho greatest sagacity, and executes it with corre- 
sponding vigour and ability. For, variable as the results 
of battles appear, decisive success has in all ages followed 
the combinations of great commanders ; and victory in the 
long-run has seldom failed to pay homage to science. And 
this is because those princijdes which scien(‘e has established 
as universally ai)plicable depend on certain fixed laws in 
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human naturo, which ages have not changed since history 
was first written. That undisciplined forces, for example, 
are easily shaken by panic arising out of any such sudden 
disaster as the fall of their general, was as true in the day 
when Ahab, for this reason, disguised liirnself at llamoth- 
Oilead as it is now. That infantry, thoroughly broken up 
and exposed on open ground, may be taken or destroyed 

i) y a very inferior number of cavalry, was illustrated no 
less by Hannibal at Canine than by Murat's charge round 
the allied right at Dresden. The f(*eling that there was 
no safe retreat open in case of disaster was as fatal to the 
Persians at Marathon as to the French at Loipsic. The 
crushing effect of heavy columns jiressing against a line 
(which, as only the outer part of the column can act, iA 
piirely moral) was quite as cons])icuou8 in the victory of 
Epaminondas at Man tinea as when Napoleon cut his enemy's 
centre through at Austorlitz. Above all, military history, 
from the earliest times, proves two facts of prime import- 
ance to commanders in every action : the one, that the 
best tri)ops become unsteady when tlioir flank is gained, 
just as a single man in a struggle desires to face fairly 
the jidversary about to rush on him ; the other, that a 
comparativi'ly small body coming fresh into action with 
troops cxliaust(Ml by the exertions and nervous tension 
of a battle, lias an advantage over much larger numbers. 
And being thus fixcid, these principles obviously yield 
certain general rules, to which every prudent commander of 
any ago strives to conform. Circumstances may load him 
to violate them, but the examples of Leipsic and Waterloo are 
there to prove that, even with the greatest of generals, the 
result may be ruinous. In the first case, the Frencdi were 
forced to fight witli their backs to a river ; in the second, 
by a combination they were not prepared for their flank 
was struck by the Prussians when they were fully engaged 
with Wellington in front; and total defeat ensued in both. 

A battle is not only the most imposing, but also the 
most important event in war. It is the consummation to 
which all previous combinations necessarily tend ; it is that 
grand aett which may d(‘cide tlio fate of em[)ires as well as 
armies. The liighest and dearest interests of nations, nay, 
even of humanity itself, may be involved in its issue. It 
cannot, therefore, bo uninstructive to look briefly at the 
thetiry of those received principles by the skilful ajiplication 
of which the fate of battles has in all ages been determined. 

All the methods in whicli a battle can be fought may bo 
reduced to three for abstract purposes, each governed by a 
distinct jirinciplo. The first, the purely defensive, consists 
in waiting for the, one.my, in a position chosen for the 
purpose, the object being simply tliat of maintaining it 
successfiilly agjiinst him. Theorists almost universally 
condemn tliis,an<l that with good aj)parent reason; for there 
is something peculiarly trying to the moral endurance of 
even the best troops in feeling that they are pinned to one 
spot to await the assaults of tlie enemy without any 

j) rospect of retaliation. Jhit the rule is not without 

oxee]>tions, as is plainly ])roved by com])aring the two groat 
examples of ])iirely defensive actions fouglit during the 
campaigns of O.'l in Ann*rica, — Fredericksburg and 

Oettysburg. The defender in each case was jierfectly 
successful, beating off his assailant with tremendous lo.s8 ; 
but the results were very op])osite. Lee's victory at 
Frodericksburgsto]>])ed, indeed, tlu) advance iijion lliclimond 
for the time, but did not seriously affect the course of the 
war. Meade, on the other hand, by beating the PJonfede- 
rates off at Oettysburg, completcdy turned llie tide of the 
campaign, and compelled Lee to abandon all idea of invading 
thcj Nortli and commence a difficult retreat to Virginia; 
while thenceforth Washington was saved from all danger of 
being separated from the states that sujqiorted the union. 
This was because the position maintained at Fredericksburg 
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was no more than one point on a single line of advance 
direct upon Richmond, whereas that of Gettysburg was so 
completely the key to the whole of the campaign of Mary- 
land, that, whilst it w'os held by Meade, it was impossible 
for Lee to advance beyond it or any part of the north- 
eastern states. The failure to carry it therefore paralyzed 
the whole scheme of the Confederates for transferring the 
burden of the struggle to hostile soil. And from a com- 
parison of the varying consequences of those actions, so 
similar in their course, it will be seen that the defensive 
battle is justified only when the position to be maintained 
is one of vital consequence for the enemy to seize in 
order to carry on further operations wuth success. Lee 
has been fairly condemned by even friendly critics for 
not turning his defensive attitude at Fredericksburg into 
an offensive on the repulse of the enemy's attack. No one 
blames Meade for the like conduct at Gettysburg, because 
his holding his ground fully accomplished all that it was 
necessary for him to do. But such an instance as this last, 
it should be added, can but rarely occur. 

Tlie second system is the entirely offensive, — in plain 
words, the attacking the enemy wherever found, with all 
force available. As it carries with it the moral power 
which in all ages is found to accompany, until some decided 
check occur, bodies of diseijilined men moving freely 
forward to the assault, and as it gives the leader the power 
of choosing the w'caker points of his adversary's lino on 
which to concentrate his Idows, so it has ever been the 
favourite with bold and skilful generals leading good troojis. 
Frederick and Naj)oleon alike preferred it, and won some 
of their chiefest victories by using it freely. Wellington 
employed it with marked success in the latest i>ha8es of 
the roninsular War in 1813-14. Grant adopted it 
avowedly in his great struggle with Lee in Virginia in 
1864. And the Prussians fought on this ])rinciplo through- 
out the two great wars of 1866 and ] 870-71. History, 
however, sliows that it is only fully justified when the 
attacking general has a force decidedly superior either in 
numbers or in moral jiower ; or when, as in the famous 
case of Frederick at T-iOuthen, hejjosscsses such extraordinary 
skill in mantruvring as to give him all the advantages of 
long odds, although engaged against sujierior numbers. It 
has the serious defect that if the defence prove more 
successful than was exyiected, the assailant may have to 
bring up successively and exhaust all his forces, and thus 
leave himself without any reserve to meet a sudden onset 
from the opj>ositc side. In such case defeat ])robal)ly 
entails the comy)lete wreck of the hitherto offensive army, 
and with it ])ossibIy the loss of the campaign. 

It is for tins reason that prudent commanders are wont, 
where the choice lies with them, to select the third mode, 
tlie defensive-offensive, or a combination of the two pre- 
ceding. This consists in taking up a position with the 
design of awaiting the adversary's attack on it, but also of 
watching the ojiportunity afforded by the exhaustion of his 
army in its assaults, or by his extending it too widely in 
choosing the best j)oints from w’hich to make them, in order 
to pass suddenly to tlie offensive. Wellington is justly 
famous for the success with which he emyiloyed this form 
of action. But it is one of the highest tests of generalship 
to know exactly when most fitly to use either. And as 
Napoleon won three at least of liis most striking victories, 
— ^Marengo, Ansterlitz, and Dresden, — by passing at the 
right moment suddenly from an ajiparently passive attitude 
of <lefence to a vigorous offensive, so Wellington, after all 
the worhl liad come to regard him as great only on the 
defensive, used the strictly offensive form, with the like 
success, at Vitoria, Ortliez, and Toulouse, the last of these 
three actions being one of su(*h ajiparent temerity as can 
hardly be paralleled in modern history, and yet perfectly 
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justified by his instinctive knowledge of the demoralized 
state of the enemy whose position he undertook to force. 
Marlborough) who as a fighter of great battles Las, never 
been surpassed) and whO) like Wellington) led a mixed army 
of English and allies, appears to have always had a decided 
preference for the offensive; — so little does nationality 
supply any just rule for selecting either. Marlborough's 
choice, in all probability, was adopted from the compara- 
tively passive attitude of his various adversaries at 
Blenheim, RamillieS) and Malplaquet, which tempted a bold 
offensive on his part. Leo, though certainly addicted to the 
strictly defensive, which was suited to his inferiority of 
numbers and to the strong nature of the ground he usually 
occupied) had the true instinct (as was especially shown in 
his great victory at Chancellorsville) of seizing any special 
opportunity offered by the carelessness of an adversary who 
brought against him apparently overwhelming forces. And 
in the late war) although the German generals elsewhere 
continually took that bold offensive which was justified at 
first by superior numbers, and later by the increasingly high 
spirits of their troops, yet in the most important and 
bloodiest action of the whole, Mars-la-Tour, they wore con- 
tent, after it had been well begun by their own attack, to 
pass to the completely defensive, — it being evident that by 
merely maintaining the position they had taken up across 
the French line of retreat from Metz, all the immediate 
advantage possible from victory would be won. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be affirmed that no theory 
is sound which prescribes or forbids the use of any of 
the three methods, or lays down strict rules for the applica- 
tion of any of them. Defence is, however, the natural 
attitude of the weaker party, as Clausewitz, the greatest of 
all theoretical writers on war, has carefully pointed out. 
Under what conditions it is to bo accei)ted, or how long ad- 
hered to when once assumed, are problems which it requires 
true genius to grapple with successfully ; for they can only 
be solved rightly according to the circumstances of the hour, 
perhaps of the moment. To see a crucial instance illustrated 
by a failure, wo may look at Oravolotte. There Bazaine 
was forced by the case to fight on the defensive. An 
opportunity occurred in the day, on the decided repulse of 
the German right-wing under Steinmetz, of striking such a 
counterblow as, from Napoleon’s hand, would probably have 
forced a victory over even the great odds possessed by the 
German commander. But Bazaine had no spark of the 
instinctive genius needed. He lost the opportunity, and with 
it the battle, — the loss entailing the last hope of rescuing his 
host from the dangerous and indeed ignominious position 
in which previous errors of judgment had placed it. 

In conclusion, in order to demonstrate the undying truth 
of the main principle of battle, which is that, the general 
conditions being equal, the moral advantage is invariably 
at the outset with the offensive rather than the defensive, — 
with the army that feels itself moving forward rather than 
that which stands still, — it is well to refer to the recent 
discussion on the effect of breech-loading arms. It was 
almost universally assumed by theorists, especially by those 
of Prussia herself, when she first put the needle-gun into 
her soldiers’ hands, that the power of the new weapon 
would be most perceptible in defence, for which its more 
rapid fire seemed so specially adapted. The Prussian 
instructions, drawn up before 1866, avowedly followed 
this view. Those who compiled them overlooked the fact 
that the moral power of the weapon would of itself tend to 
carry those who bore it forward, and add an additional 
advantage to those the assailant had before in liis greater 
show of vigour and activity, and his power of searching 
outlihe weaker parts of his enemy’s position and throwing 
his troops in force upon them. History has reversed tho 
Prussian theory, and proved afresh how powerful for victory 
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is the moral element in the soldiers' character. For, out 
of the opening events of 1866, and the vast encouragement 
the Prussians experienced in their first collisions with 
Benedek’s army, has been evolved the most audacious and 
aggressive series of actions any nation ever fought. Certain 
Prussian writers have since the war of 1870—71 gone almost 
to the opposite extreme, and claimed absolute superiority for 
the oflensivo under all circumstances, forgetting that, against 
a stronger army, or even one perfectly equal in all other 
respects and well posted, it must inevitably be as dangerous 
as it proved when confidently tried by Napoleon’s marshals 
against British troops under Wellington. 

The various so-called “ orders of battle ” of which theore- 
tical writers treat, believing that they see a close similarity 
in the dispositions of well-led armies from the days of the 
Grecians down to our own, are, so far as such similarity 
really exists, founded entirely on one or other of the moral 
elements already mentioned, above all, on the desire to gain 
the enemy’s flank. The late General Winfield Scott, one 
of the few commanders who could boast that he had more 
than once seen the back of English infantry in fair fight, 
declared that this desire is so instinctive that it is impossible 
to array two bodies of disciplined troops against each other 
without one at least soon striving for this advantage. But 
so far as this and other like universal principles are applied 
to the actual drawing up of an army at any period in a 
special order of battle, the arrangements must in practice 
vary with the arms and discipline. This subject, in fact, 
forms part of that 8j)ecial art which treats of the handling 
of troops in the presence of the enemy, and falls under the 
head of “tactics,” for which see tho article War. The 
mechanism of battles must vary continually; the great 
leading principles we ha^^e spoken of cannot change. 

See Jomini, Traits des (traiides Operations Militaircs; The 
Archduke Charles’s Strategy (2d and 3d vols. ) ; Rogniat, Coiisul^ra- 
tions de I* Art de la Qmrre ; Clausowit^’s work On War; Bogu- 
slawski’s Tactical Deductions from the War of lS70-7\ ; Scherira 
Studien, “ Die Schlacht ; ” above all, Napoleon’s criticisms on other 
generals in his Memoirs. (C. C. C.) 

BATTLE, a market-town in the county of Sussex, on 
the South-Eastern Railway, 56 miles from London. It 
is situated in a valley, and consists of one street. Its 
name is derived from the conflict in 1060, which insured 
to William tho Norman the crown of England. The abbey 
founded by him forms a most magnificent pile of ruins, 
and the ancient gatehouse is still in good preservation. 
The place is now celebrated for its gunpowder manufac- 
tories. Population of the parish in 1871, 3495. 

BATTUS, the founder of the Greek colony of Cyrene in 
Libya, whither he had been directed by the oracle at Delphi 
(about 650 B.c.) The Greeks who accompanied him were, 
like himself, natives of Thera (Santorin), and partly des- 
cended from tho race of tho Minyae. The origin of the 
colony as told in Thera {Herodotus^ iv. 150) was as 
follows : — 

Grinua, king of that island, had ^one attended by Battus and 
others to consult the oracle at Delphi, and was told by it to “found 
a city in Libya.” They know not where Libya was, and could take 
no action. Seven years after there fell a drought on Thera, and the 
oracle, being again questioned, repeated the command to found a 
town in Libya. Messengers wore now sent to Crete to see if any one 
there knew where this district was. They met a fisherman, Corobius, 
who said that he had once been driven to Platea. an island of Libya, 
whither ho agreed to conduct them. To make sure, they went with 
him ; and having landed on Platea, they again, leaving Corobius 
there with provisions for some months, returned to Thera to collect 
colonists, of whom as many at two 60-oared galleys could convey 
set out with Battus as their leader. In Cyrene itself, however, a 
different story of the origin of the colony wiw told. Etearchus, it 
was said, king of Axus in Crete, having married a second wife, who 
jiersuadpd him to get rid of Phroniine, the daughter of his first wife, 
agreed with a merchant from Thera that he should take her in his 
ship and let her down into the sea. Tho merchant, true to the letter 
of his bargain, lot her down, but with a rope about her by which 
ho drew her up again, and took lier to Thera, where she married 
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roiymneetiui, a descendant of the Minyie, and bore him a son, who, 
because of hie etutteriug, was called Battue. On growing to man- 
hood, Battue inouired at the oracle of Delphi about hie voice, and 
when told to ** found a town in Libya,*' was unable to understand 
the response. Afterwards, owing to misfortunes, the Theraans 
sent to Delphi for advice, and were again ordered to send a colony 
to Cyrene, under BattuSi which tliey now did, lauding first in Platca, 
and afterwards removing to Cyrene itself. 

Herodotua (iv. 155) tbinks that the name of Battue, 
being the worn for “king*^ in Libya, had been applied to 
the leader of the colony after his arrival there, and that it 
had no reference to his stuttering. Battus having ruled 
forty years (about 630—590 ) was succeeded by his son 

Arcesilaus, who, after a reign of sixteen years, of which 
nothing is known, was followed by Battus IL Of this 
dynasty, known as the Battioulve^ the names were alternately 
Battus and Arcesilaus, there being, as the oracle predicted, 
probably after the fact, four of each. Under Battus II., 
surnarned the J Prosperous, the population of Cyrene was 
increased by a largo number of colonists from all parts of 
Greece invited by a promise of land To find land for all 
it was necessary to dis})ossess many of the native Libyans, 
who therefore souglit and obtained the aid of an Egyptian 
army, which, liowever was completely defeated. Ainasis, 
the next king of Egypt, proved friendly to Cyrene. The 
reign of Arcesilaus II. (about 554-544 B.c.) is known only 
for the disastrous battle with the Libyans, who had been 
stirred to revolt by his brothers, in which he lost 7000 
hoplites. lie himself soon after fell ill, and was strangled 
by his brother Learclius. The disgrace of the ruling family 
being increased by the fact that the next heir, Battus HI., 
was lame, tlie oracle at Delphi was consulted, and advised 
that allairs should be placed in the hands of Demonax of 
Man tinea, who distributed the people into three tribes, 
and arranged a form ol self-government for them. Battus, 
retaining the royal lands and sacred offices ol a king, 
acquiesced. Not so his wife Pheretiine and son Arcesilaus, 
wlio bestirred themselves, — the former in ('’yprus, the 
latter in Snmos, — to raise forces to recover the sovereignty, 
and ultimately succeeded; but in his success Arcesilaus 
111. forgot the commands of the oracle (lie rod. ^ iv. 163), 
and, among other cruelties to the vamjfuishcd, burned alive 
a number of tliem who had escaped to a tower. To avoid 
the consequences ho retired to the town of Barca, but was 
there slain in the market-place by some fugitives from 
C^yrene. His mother, Pheretiine, who had been regent in 
his absence, now obtained from Aryaudes, the JPersian 
satrap ol Egypt, an army to take vengeance on the j>eople 
of Barca After a fruitless siege of nine months (JJerod,, 
iv, 20U) a treaty of peace was S(>Iemnly sworn to by the 
J Persian general, and was instantly broken in spirit, though 
not in letter, wlien the gates of Barca were thrown open. 
Pheretiine, ruthless in her cruelties towards those who had 
been connected witli her son’s murder, herself died soon 
after, a wretched death, in Egypt Of Battus IVr nothing 
is known. Arcesilaus IV. with whom the dynasty ended 
(about 4G0- 4t5 obtained twice the victory in the 
chariot race at tlu* i'ythian games, and for this was cele- 
brated by iPiiidar in two odes (Pf/th., iv and v.) 

BATU, a thickly populated island lying olF the north 
western coast of Sumatra, 40 miles in length by 10 in 
average breadth, almost immediately under the equinoctial 
line. Cocoa-nuts, oil, and trepang are exported. It is 
the seat of an active volcano The inhabitants are a colony 
from the island of Nias. 

BATIJM, a seaport town of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
pashalic of Trebizond, and 110 miK‘s N.E. of the city of 
that name. It is situated on the Black Sea, not far from 
the mouth of the Chorak, and the harbour is the safest aud 
most important on the eastern coast There is deep water 
close to the shore, and protection is afforded by the high 
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overhanging cliffs of a spur of the Gouriel Mountains. The 
situation of the town is marshy and unhealthy; and the 
place itself is “ filthy in the extreme.” It is now the seat 
of a mutessarif, or deputy-governor; and the Turkish 
authorities are fortifying it with several strong batteries. 
A dilapidated rofiakf or governor’s house, two mosques, 
and a Greek church are almost the only buildings that 
relieve the meanness of the squalid-looking huts ; but the 
natural and political position of the place render it of 
commercial and military importance. There is a custom- 
house, a Russian consulate, and a steamer agency ; and the 
Russian steamers regularly use the harbour as a port of 
transshipment, their own harbour at Poti being insecure. 
A considerable contraband trade is carried on across the 
frontiers, as well as a moderate amount of regular exporta- 
tion by sea. The population does not exceed 2000. 

BAUDELAIRE, Charles, who would have been pleased 
to be considered as a master in the French Satanic school 
of poetry, was born at Paris in April 182L He was 
the son of a man of some distinction, who had been the 
friend of ^ Condorcet and of Cabaiiis. The poet’s life 
contained no episode more important than a voyage to the 
East Indies, where he resided for some time, and whence 
he brought perhaps the Oriental languor and the curious 
delight in perfumes which make themselves felt in many 
of his verses. Baudelaire returned to Paris while still a 
very young man, and sought the literary, or at least what 
is called the Bohemian society of the capital. He admired 
M. Theophilo Gautier, as M. Gautier liad admired Victor 
Hugo, and his poems are all conceived in tlie school of 
Romanticism. Romanticism, or, to define it rather widely, 
the school ol revolt against French academic taste, the 
search for remote experiences, the artistic rejiroduction of 
the excesses and vagaries of passion, found in Baudelaire 
its must reckless disciple. Some portions of his verses, Les 
Fleurs du J/a/, appeared originally in the Revue des Deux 
^fimdfs, and when they were published in a volume, had 
the misfortune to attract the notice of the police. When 
so many low unwholesome works were published without 
scandal, it was an error to attract notice to the verses of 
Baudelaire. ’Iho chief notes of his poetry are a perverse 
delight in loathsome subjects, a curious reaction towards 
Christianity and repentance, a pleasure in the last refine- 
ments of art, above all an unsleeping belf*consciousn(‘ss 
aud afiectation. Less unjileasant than his Fleurs du Mai 
are his exquisite and gem-like Petits Poemes en Prou\ and 
his volumes of subtle and ingenious critieism. Baudelaiie 
died in 1867 at the age of forty-six, after a long illness. He 
will possibly bo best remembered for his translation of the 
works of Edgar Allan Poe, one of the most accurate and bril 
liant translations in literature. The impression left on the 
reader by Baudelaire's life and industry is rather a ])ainful 
one. It is difficult to be blind to the fact that he lived for 
notoriety, and that he preferred to gain notoriety by a 
distinguished activity iu the least wholesome fields of 
h'tters. His poems represent the high-water mark of the 
tide of Romanticism ; and it may bo hoped that the taste 
for lepers and corpses in poetry will now gradually decline. 
The best edition of his works, prose and verse, is that 
published by Michel Levy, Paris Some of his suiq^ressed 
})oom8 were ])rinted in Brussels, under the title Les Epaves. 

BAUHIN, Gaspard, the son of an eminent French 
physician, who had to leave his native country on becom- 
ing a convert to Protestantism, was born at Basel in 1560. 
Early devoting himself to medicine, he pursued his studies 
at Padua, Montpellier, and some of the celebrated schools 
in Germany. In his journeys through various parts of 
Europe he collected a number of plants which had escaped 
his elder brothers notice. Returning to Basel in 1580, he 
was admitted to the degree of doctor, and gave private lectures 
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tn botuny and anatomy. In 1582 he was appointed to the 
Greek professorship in that university, and in 1588 to the 
chair of anatomy and botany. He was afterwards made 
city physician, professor of the practice of medicine, rector 
of the university, and dean of his faculty. Ho published 
several works relative to botany, of which the most valuable 
is his Pinax Theatri Potanid. sen Index in Theophrasti^ 
DioscoridiB^ Pliniiy et hotamcorum qui a secvlo scripaerunt 
opera^ ito. The confusion that began to rifco at this time 
from botanical writers describing the same plant under differ- 
ent names rendered such a task highly necessary ; and though 
there are many defects in the execution, the Pinax of Bauhin 
is still a useful key to all the writers before his time. 
Another great work which he planned was a Theatrum 
Botanicum, meant to be comprised in twelve parts folio, of 
which he finished three ; only one however was published. 
He also gave a very copious catalogue of the j)lants growing 
in the environs of Basel, and edited the works of Matthio- 
lus with considerable additions. Ho likewise wrote on 
anatomy ; his principal work on this subject is Theatrum 
Anatomicum injinitia locis auctuni, 4to, Frankfort, 1621, 
which is a kind of pimx of anatomical facts and opinions. 
He died in 1624. 

BAUIIIN, Jkan, brother of the above, was born at 
Basel in 1 54 1 . lie studied at Tubingen under the celebrated 
botanist Fuchs, and afterwards travelled with Conrad 
Gesner, and collected plants in the A1[)S, in France, 
and in Italy. He first practised medicine at Basel, where 
he was elected professor of rhetoric in 1566. He then 
resided for some time at Yverdun, and in 1570 was in- 
vited to be physician to the duke of Wurtemberg at Mont- 
b^liard, — a situation in which he spent the remainder of 
his life. He devoted his time chiefly to botany, on which 
he bestowed great labour. He likewise prosecuted other 
branches of natural history, and published an account of 
Meflicmal Waters tIurowjJujut Europe. His great work on 
plants was not completed at his death, which happened in 
1613. A society at Yverdun jniblished in 1619 the “Pro- 
dromus ; ” but it was not till 1650 and 1651 that the work 
itself appeared, in three vols. folio, entitled Historia 
Phmtarum nova et ahsohitlssinia, cum avetorum conaenm et 
dissensu circa eaa. It was long considered a standard 
work, and, with all its defects, it entitles its author to a 
high place among the founders of botanical science. 

BATlMJ^l, Antoine, a French chemist, distinguished for 
his success in the practical apjdicatiou of the science, was 
born at Senlis in 1728. He was the son of an innkee]>er, 
and had to contend with the disadvantages of a defective 
education, in spite of which he prosecuted his scientific 
researches with great success. He was apprenticed to the 
celebrated chemist Geoffrey, and in 1752 was admitted a 
member of the college of pharmacy; soon after he was 
appointed professor of chemistry at that establibhment. 
He carried on a commercial establishment in Paris for the 
preparation, on an extensive scale, of drugs for medicine 
and the arts, such as the acetate of lead, the muriate of tin, 
mercurial salts, and antimonial preparations. At the same 
time he published a number of pajiers on chemical science, 
and on arts and manufactures. Ho established the first 
manufactory of sal-ammoniac in France, a substance which 
before that time had been obtained from Egypt. He was 
the first also who devibod and set on foot a process for 
bleaching raw silk. Having acquired a com])etency by the 
success of these different undertakings, he retired from 
trade, and devoted his time to the application of chemistry 
to the arts. He improved the process for dyeing scarlet at 
the manufactory of the Gobelins, and announced a cheap 
process for purifying saltpetre. By the Kevolution he lost 
his fortune, but this calamity, instead of disheartening him, 
stimulated to resume his trade. He was chosen a 
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correspondent of the Institute in 1796, and died in 1804. 
at the age of seventy-six. Many of his papers are published 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of ISnences. Of his separate 
publications, the following may be mentioned here ; Dis- 
sertation sur VEtheTy in 1 2mo ; Plan d*un Cours de Chimie 
Expdimentaley 1757, in 12mo ; Opuscules de ChimiCy 1798, 
in 8vo; Memensde Pharmacie Thknrique et Pratique y 2 vols. 
8vo. ; Chimie Experimentale et Jtiaisonneey 3 vols. 8vo, 
1773. 

BAUMGARTKN, Alexander Gottlieb, a German 
philosopher, born at Berlin in 1714. He studied at Halle, 
and afterwards became professor of jihilosopby at Frankfort 
on the Oder, in which city he died in the year 1762. He 
was a disciple of Leibnitz and Wolff, and was particularly 
distinguished for his msthetical speculations, having been 
the first to develop and establish the Theory of the Beautiful 
as an independent science. Baumgarton, of course, is not 
to be looked u])on as the founder of aesthetics, but he did 
good service in severing it from the other philosophic 
disciplines, and in marking out a definite object for its 
researches. The very name {Jiisthettes) which Baumgarten 
was the first to use for the science of the Beautiful, though 
now very generally adopted for the sake of convenience, 
indicates the imperfect and partial nature of his analysis, 
pointing as it does to an element so variable as feeling or 
sensation as the ultimate ground of judgment in questions 
pertaining to beauty. I'he principal works of Baumgarten 
are the following : Disputationes de nonnuHis ad poema, 
pertinentibus ; ^Esthetica ; Metaphysica ; Ethica philo- 
sophica ; Inilia philosophiw practice primee. For an 
account of his speculations on the theory of the Beautiful 
see yKsTHETic’s, vol. i. j). 217. 

BAUMGAKTEN-CliUHTUS, Ludwkj Friedrich Otto, 
a distinguished German theologian, w^as born in July 1788 at 
Merseburg. In 1805 ho entered the university of Leipsic, 
and studied theology and philosophy. In 1812 he was 
ap|)oinied extraordinary professor of theology at Jena, 
where he remained to the end of his life, rising gradually 
to the head of the theological faculty. In the midst of his 
labours as i)roft‘ssor and author, he was struck down by 
ajioplexy, and died on the 31st May 1843. Baumgarten- 
(VusiuH lectured on almost all the theological disciplines, 
with the excej)tion of church history; but his great strength 
lay in the treatment of the history of dogma. His com- 
jirehensivo knowledge, accurate scholarship, and wide 
sympathies gave peculiar value to his lectures and treatises 
on the development of church doctrine. His published 
works were very numerous, the most imt>ortant being — 
Lehrbiich der Christ/irhen Sittenlehrey 1 826 ; GrundzUge 
der Inhlischen Theologicy 1828; Lehrbuch der Dogmeiv- 
geschichtey 1832 ; Compendium der Dogmengeschichtey 1840. 
The last, perhaps his best work, was left unfinished, but 
was completed in 1846 by Hasc from the author's notes. 
Commentaries on several of the books of the New Testar 
inent, gathered from his papers, were also published after 
his death. 

BAUB, Ferdinand Christian, the distinguished leader 
of the Modern Tubingen School of Theology, ^^as born in 
the neighbourhood of Cannstadt on the 21 si June 1792. 
The son of a Wiirtomberg pastor, he entered, at the ago of 
thirteen, the well-known seminary at Blaubeuren, to winch 
his father had some years before been transferred us deacon. 
Thence he passed, in the year 1809, to the uni\ersity at 
Tubingen. Solid and somewhat reserved in character, ho 
was indefatigable in his studies, but did not come 
prominently to the front till near the close of his academic 
career. His intellectual development proceeded slowly 
from step to step. For a time he was attracted and 
considerably influenced by the study of Bengel, the great 
head of the preceding orthodox school, which had given 
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Tubingen ito reputation in the 18th century. Both Bengel 
himself in his noble personality, and the historical character 
of his critical labours on the New Testament, remarkable 
for their time, had a charm for the youthful student of the 
19th century. With historical interest Baur combined a 
special interest in the philosophy of religion, but as yet 
without betraying any opiiosition to the supernatural stand- 
point of the older theology. His earliest literary produc- 
tion —a review of Kaiser’s Biblical Theology (Bengel’s 
Archiv far Theologies ii. 056) in 1817 — shows nothing of 
this opposition. It required a change of circumstance, as 
well as a new impulse of intellectual excitement, to direct 
his thoughts into the bolder current, in which they were 
destined to run, and in their course so largely to affect 'the 
stream of contemporary thought. 

In 1817 he was call<*d as professor to Blaubouren, which 
he had left as a jiupil eight years before. It was his 
business here to direct the historical and philosophical 
studies of the youth, and his keen and comprehensive genius 
soon found a congenial subject of investigation in the 
relations of (Christianity to preceding inodes of thought. 
The result of Ins investigations appeared in his SgmJbolik 
und Myihologu^ in 1824. This was his first elaborate 
work, the precursor of all his special studies in religious 
history and the development of religious thought. Ani- 
mated })y a thorough and enlightened spirit of learning, 
and valuable as a contribution to the knowledge of 
classical antiquity, it was yet dominated by a theological 
interest, and showed how truly this was the prevailing bias 
of the author’s mind. It showed, moreover, how from this 
early period he combined, in almost equal force, the three 
great elements of culture — philological, plulosof)hical, and 
theological — which his later works discovered in such 
maturity 

This publication drew attention to Baur’s marked abilities, 
and, on a vacancy occurring in the theological faculty at 
Tubingen, he was j)romotod after some hesitation to the 
chair of historical theology in that famous university, 
destined from his labours to act|uiro a yet more notable 
reputation. This took place in 1826; and for thirty-four 
years Baur’s life was passed at Tubingen in an unceasing 
round of acadomic work, — while his name continued to 
gather from his successive writings an increasing lustre and 
influence. All accounts agree in testifying to his mar- 
vellous industry and uncea.sing toil of research, his con- 
scientiousness and self-sacrifice as a teacher, and the 
unobtrusive enthusiasm and dignity with which he dis- 
charged all the duties entrusted to him, not only as a pro- 
fessor, but as for some time tlie head of the or college 
of residence for the Protestant divinity students. His 
theological opinions, trenchant and alarming as they must 
have sometimes appeared, never made any separation 
betwixt him and his colleagues in the theological faculty. 
All acknowledged his power and earnestness; and the 
multitudes who thronged his lecture -rooms carried the 
impulses of his thought throughout Germany and Switzer- 
land. His maiuior was somewhat reserved and silent ; 
all his enthusiasm was put into his work, and was felt 
more as an underglow animating his lectures and writings 
than as a demonstrative power creating a temporary noise. 
Ho lived for theological science : nothing else seems to 
have occupied him or drawn him aside. When we add to 
this the fact that any faith in supernatural religion, with 
which he began his labours as a professor, ere long dis- 
appeared, and that the great aim of all his studies and 
researches was to find the natural factors or principles out 
of which Christianity arose in the world, there is j)reseuted 
to us a strange picture of theological enthusiasm. It may 
seem an inconsistent and unhappy picture. Yet there is 
something heroic if also pathetic in such intense application 
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to the study of Christian phenomena, and such thorough 
and earnest aims to reach the truth regarding them, with- 
out the faith which witnesses to the reality of a personal 
* divine life, behind the phenomena and revealed in them. 

Baur at firsts like almost all his contemporaries, owned 
the influence of Schloiermacher. The Glaubenslehre of 
the latter, which appeared in 1821, is said to have affected 
him deeply, and moulded his thought for some time. But 
there was too little affinity betwixt the men, — the one 
mystic and spiritual, the other intellectual and objective, 
— to permit this influence to be permanent. From 
Schleiermachcr Baur passed to Hegel, whose commanding 
genius laid its spell upon him as upon others. The Hege- 
lian philosophy became the permanent and pervasive 
element of his intellectual life. Its great doctrine of 
opposites, or of extremes finally terminating in a conciliation, 
is found more or less to underlie all his thought, and to 
furnish the key to his most daring speculations on the 
origin and growth of Christianity. 

It was not, however, till nearly ten years after his settle- 
ment at Tubingen that his theological views underwent 
a decided change, and that the special tendency known 
as that of the Mo<ierri Tubingen School was fully developed. 
The earlier period of Baur’s academic life was not unfruitful, 
but did not mark him off in any striking manner. Even 
his treatise on the ChriH-fxirty in the Corinthian Church 
and the Antagonism betwixt the Pauline and Petrine Chris- 
tianity, which appeared in 1831, and which may be said 
to contain the germs of his future system, was published 
peaceably (in the Tubingen Zeitschrift) along with the 
effusions of Sleudel, one of his co-professors most devoted 
to sui^ernaturalism. His answer to Mohler’s famous /Vyw- 
bolik (1833) attracted a widespread reputation, and fixed 
attention upon him as one of the ablest defenders of German 
Protestantism. Masterly and ingenious as Miihler’s book 
was, it was felt that Baur had not only fairly met but 
overthrown its chief position. But with all his reputation 
as a powerful writer and controversialist, he had hardly as 
yet made his mark us a new thinker. 

The second and distinctive period of his intellectual 
development is dated from the year 1835, when Strauss’s 
Leben Jesu appeared and spread commotion in the theo- 
logical mind of Germany. In the same year Baur pub- 
lished his great work on Gnosticism, in which he had 
obviously quite passed beyond the influence of Schleier- 
macher. A brief work on the So-called Pastoral Epistles 
in the same year showed him at work in an independent 
critical direction, and ready to take a new start in theo- 
logical inquiry. This start, or at least the lengths to which 
it carried him, have been by many attributed to the effect of 
Strauss’s work. But ho has himself plainly denied this, 
and claimed an independent origin for his own specula- 
tions. “I had begun,” he says {Kirchengeschichte des 19 
Jahrhunderts, 395), “my critical inquiries long before 
Strauss, and set out from an entirely different point of 
view. My study of the two epistles to the Corinthians led 
me first to seize clearly the relation of the apostle Paul to 
the other apostles. I was convinced that in the letters of 
the apostle themselves there was enough from which to 
infer that this relation was something very different from 
that usually supposed, — that, in short, instead of being a 
relation of harmony it was one of sharp opposition, so 
much so that on the part of the Jewish Christians the 
authority of the aj)ostle was held everywhere in dispute. 
A closer investigation of the Pseudo-Clementine homilies, 
to whose significance in reference to the earliest period of 
Christian history Neander first drew attention, led me to a 
clearer understanding of this opposition; and it always 
became more evident to me that the contrast of the two 
parties in the Apostolic and sub- Apostolic age must be traced 
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not merely in the forniAtion of the Petrine tradition but as 
having exercised an important influence upon the com- 
position of the Acts of the Apostles.” 

This supposed conflict betwixt Petrinism and Paulinism, 
or, in other words, betwixt Jewish and Gentile Christianity, 
lies at the foundation of all Baur’s critical labours. His 
speciality as a New Testament scholar and critic was the 
firmness with which he laid hold of what he believed to 
be the only genuine foundation of historical Christianity 
in St Paul, and his four great epistles to the Corinthians, 
to the Galatians, and to the Homans. These epistles were 
to him alone unchallengeable as the authentic writings of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, and the antagonism of which 
he made so much appeared to him everywhere to pervade 
them. The epistles to the Ephesians, to the Coloasians, 
and to the Philippians, and the short letter to Philemon, 
were at the beat doubtfully genuine. They seemed to 
him to bear traces of a later Gnosticism in many of their 
expressions, while he altogether rejected the apostolical 
character of the Pastoral Epistles. These letters, as well 
as the Acta of the Apostles, were to him writings not 
of the 1st but of the 2d century, proceeding not from 
the Pauline School, but from the Catholic ahd Concilia- 
tory School, which towards the middle and end of the 
2d century sought to adjust and harmonize the earlier 
conflicting elements of Petrinism and i’aulinism. This 
impress of conciliation and compromise a]»peared to him 
to be s])ecially stamped upon the Acts of the Apostles, and 
to be the true explanation of the relations there depicted 
betwixt St Peter and St Paul. 

Such were the views advocated by Baur in a succession 
of writings on the Pastoral Epistles (1835) and the Epistle 
to the Romans (1836); but especially in his great work on 
the Apostle Paul (1845), which may be said to sum up the 
result of his critical labours on the Paulino writings. 

Then in a further series of critical investigations he 
turned his attention to the Gospels. He dealt with them 
as a whole, “ their relation to one another, their origin, and 
character,” in a treatise which appeared in 1847, and in 
1851 he devoted a special volume to the gospel of St 
Mark. The result of his investigations in this direction 
was to satisfy him that all the Gospels owe their origin 
more or less to the same tendencies or traces of party design, 
which he everywhere discovers in the first Christian age. 
Our present Gospels are not, in his view, the most ancient 
documents of the kind jiossessed by the church. Before 
them there was a jjrimary cycle of evangelical tradition, 
known by various names— as tlie gospel of the Hebrews, of 
St Peter, of the Ebionites, of the Egyptians, <tc. In the 
existing canon the Gospel of St Matthew resembles those 
earlier narratives most closely. It reproduces most com- 
pletely the character of the primitive Jewish Christianity, 
yet not without important later modifications. The Gosj)el 
of St Luke is, of course, of Pauline origin, yet also 
retouched with a view to the conciliatory tendencies of the 
Church of the 2d century and the influence of the Petrine 
tradition. That of St Mark is of later date than either, 
and bears the most evident traces of adaptation. Of all 
the gospels it is the most suspected by the Tubingen School. 
The Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, is a definite work, 
but of the 2d, not of the 1st century. An examination of 
its contents, its mode of composition, and its general plan 
clearly reveals its dogmatic and idealistic character. The 
historical data are merely a background to the speculative 
ideas which it unfolds. The prologue by itself is sufficient 
proof of its logical method and purpose, while the contrasts 
which everywhere pervade it betwixt light and darkness, 
life and death, the Spirit and the flesh, Christ and the 
children of the devil, and the dramatic force and propriety 
with which these contrasts are handled throughout, point to 
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the same conclusion. Further, the differences betwixt the 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel are held to show con- 
clusively that they could not have proceeded from the same 
author. 

In addition to those critical labours Baur distinguished 
himself by a series of elaborate historical monographs on 
special doctrines of Christiauity, for example his IHstory of 
tke Doctrine of the Atonement in 1838, and his llutory of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation^ in 3 volumes, 
in 1841-3. His unceasing activity further produced a 
Handbook of the History of Dogma in 1847, an interesting 
tract on the Chief Epochs of Ecclesiastical History (1852), 
an admirable digest of his general views on the origin and 
growth of the early church under the title of The Christian 
Church of the First Three Centuries (1853). A further 
volume of general Church History from the 4th to the 6th 
century, appeared from his pen just before his death (1859), 
and subsequently three volumes containing the History of 
the Church of the Middle Ages (1861), the History of the 
(3iurch of more recent times (1863), and the Christian 
History of the 19th century (1863). Finally, in 1865, 
apj>eared Lectures on the History of Christiaii Dogma, 

His deatli look place on the 2d ])eccmber 1860. He 
lies buried in the cemetery at Tubingen, not far from the 
l)oet Uliland, with tlie simple inscription on his tomb, 
“ F. C. Baur, Theolog.” 

Such an amount and variety of authorship sufficiently 
show Baur’s indefatigable industry and enthusiasm as a 
theologian ; and when it is remembered that all his works 
are of a strictly scientific character indicating everywhere 
original research, and a ])enetrating and systematic intel- 
ligence which never slumbers, however it may bo mistaken, 
it is evident that there are few names in the recent 
history of theology that claim more significance than 
that of Ferdinand (Christian Baur. Of the value of his 
labours and the extent to which his theological views may 
])e said to have verified themselves in tlie modern mind 
which has continued jirofoundly agitated by the problems 
which he started, this is not the place to speak. It need 
only be said that, while many of his opinions are strongly 
contested, and some of the most enlightened recent investi- 
gations 2 >rove that he has greatly exaggerated the anta- 
gonisms of the early church, and jiost-dated most of the 
writings of the New Testament, it is at the same time 
admitted by all advanced scholars that he has, even in his 
exaggerations, contributed to a clearer view of the great 
jirinciples at work in the 1 st and 2d centuries and the lines 
of spiritual movement along which the Christian church 
moved to its historical formation and develojiment. No 
student since Baur can fail to recognize the distinctive 
influences of Jewish and Gentile Christianity, and the 
extent to which this distinction, and in some cases anta- 
gonism, are iinjiressed upon the New Testament writings. 
To him also and his school must be attributed the modern 
idea that the surest historical foot-hold of Christianity is in 
the four great Pauline epistles. These, more than any 
other New Testament writings, lie in the clear dawn of 
the sun-rise which enlightened the world. The Gospels 
remain, not indeed in a mist of unautheiitie story, but in 
comparative shadow. They come only gradually into the 
light after a long dim undergrowth in the rich soil of 
Primitive Christianity. There is much to be said against 
Baur's views of their later origin in the 2d century. I'he 
more this century is studied the less does it seem capable 
of originating such marvellously fresh products of spiritual 
intelligence. But it is not the less certain that the 
Synoptic Gospels took their present form only by degrees, 
and that while they have their root in the Apostolic Age 
and the Apostolic mind, they are also fashioned by later 
influences, and adapted to special wants in the Early 
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Church. They are the deposits, in short, of Christian 
tradition, handed down first of all, and probably for a con- 
siderable i)eriod, in an oral form, before being committed to 
writing in such a form as we now have them. This, which 
is now an accepted conclusion with every historical school of 
theologians in England no less than in Germany, conserva- 
tive no less than radical, is largely the result of the 
Tubingen investigations. It may have been understood 
before, but its historical significance was not appreciated. 
In short, if we distinguish llaur’s method from his special 
opinions it is hardly possible to overrate his influence as 
a theologian. His iirolessed method was to seek for the 
solution of great spiritual as of great intellectual jihenomena 
in a closer and more minute study of all the documents 
and data ])uri)ortiiig to record or explain these phenomena, 
and to run out such lines of fact as he found to their true 
consecjuem'es. His great genius and learning enabled him 
to read the meaning of certain features of Primitive 
Christianity hitherto imjierfectly discerned, and to point 
future inquirers along the true road of discovery. Un- 
happily, his own opinions were influenced not merely by his 
study of facts, but by a great sjieculative system which 
dominated his intelligence, and prevented him from seeing 
what still seems to most minds not less informed than his 
own the only credible explanation of the vast spiritual 
movement whose forces and developments occupied his 
lifelong study. (j. T.) 

IIA IITAIN, Louis EuokNE Mahie, a French philosopher 
and theologian, was born at Paris in February 1796, and 
died in October 1867. At the itlcole Normals he came 
under the influence of Cousin, whose views on most 
philosophic points he at first accepted. In 1816 he adoj^ted 
the profession of higher teaching, and was soon after called 
to the chair of philosophy in the University of 8trasburg. 
He continued in this position for many years, delivering a 
parallel course of lectures as professor of the literary faculty 
in the same city. The strong reaction against merely 
speculative jihilosojdiy, which carried away such men as lie 
Maistre and De Lamennais, was not without influence on 
Bautain. In 1828 he took orders, and resigned his chair 
at the university. For several years he remained at Stras- 
burg, lecturing at the Faculty and at the College of 
Juilly ; but in 1849 he sot out for Paris as vicar of the 
diocese. At Paris ho obtained considerable reputation as 
an orator, and in 1853 was made professor of moral theology 
at the theological faculty. This jiost he held till his death. 
Bautain is rather a scholastic than a modern })hilosopher. 
His view of the relation between reason and faith is essen- 
tially the same as that of Anselm and his great successors, 
llevelation is 8up}>osed to give materials which could not 
otherwise have been attained by the human mind, and 
j)hilosophy supplies the scientific exjioaition or evolution of 
these facts. Theology and philosophy thus form one com- 


prehensive science; yet the system is far removed from 
Bationalism. Bautain in fact, like Pascal, Newman, and 
others, depreciates reason in order to exalt faith. He 
points out, following chiefly the Kantian criticism, that 
reason is limited in application, and can never yield know- 
ledge of things as they are in themselves. But in addition 
to reason, we have, according to him, another faculty which 
may be called Intelligence, and through which we are put 
in connection with the world of spiritual and invisible 
truth. This intelligence docs not of itself yield a body 
of truth ; it merely contains the germs of the higher ideas, 
and these seeds are made productive by being brought into 
contact with revealed facts. This fundamental conception 
Bautain W'orks out in detail in the departments of psycho- 
logy and morals. His works, to which we can only refer, 
are well deserving of attention. The most important of 
them are — Philowphit du Christianisme^ 1 833 ; Psychologic 
Exjthdmentale, 1839 (new edition entitled Esprit Uumain 
et aes Facultes^ 1859); Philosophie Morale^ 1842; Religion 
et Liherte^ 1848 ; La Morale de V^vangile comparee aux 
divers systemes de Morale^ 1856. 

BAUTZEN (in Wendish Bvdissin^ which is equivalent 
to ** town the capital of Saxon Upper Lausatia, occupies 
an eminence on the right bank of the Spree, 680 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 32 E.N.E. from Dresden. Lat. 
51" ir 10" N., long. 14" 25' 60" E. The town is well 
built and surrounded by walls, and has extensive suburbs 
partly lying on the loft bank of the river. It has a cathe- 
dral which is used by both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, and five other churches, ahandsome town-house, an 
orphan-asylum, several hospitals, a mechanics' institute, a 
famous gymnasium, a normal and several other schools, 
and two public libraries. Its general trade and manufac- 
tures are considerable, including linen, cotton, and woollen 
goods, tobacco, leather, paper, saltpetre, gunpow^der, <fec. 
Population in 1871, 13,165. Bautzen was already in 
existence when Henry the Fowler conquered Lausatia 
in 928. It became a town and fortress under Otto I., 
his successor, and speedily attained considerable wealth 
and importance, for a good share of which it w^as indebted 
to the pilgrimages which w^ere made to the “Arm of 
St Peter,” preserved in one of the churches. It suffered 
greatly during the Hussite war, and still more during the 
Thirty Years’ War, in the course of which it was besieged 
and captured by the Electoral Prince, John George (1620), 
fell into the hands of Wallenstein (1633), and was burned 
and taken by the Electoral Prince of Saxony. At the 
Peace of Prague in 1635 it passed with Lausatia to Saxony 
as a war indemnity. The battle of Bautzen was fought 
here on the 21 st and 22nd of May 181 3, between the French 
under Napoleon and the allied forces of Russia and Prussia, 
in which, after severe losses on both sides, the 'latter were 
defeated. 
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B avaria (in German, BayerTi\ a kingdom of Southern 
Germany, forming part of the German Empire, con- 
sists of two distinct portions, Bavaria proper and the Pala- 
tinate of the Rhine, which are separated by the grand 
duchies of Baden and Hesse. Bavaria jiroper contains an 
area of about 26,895 miles, and the Palatinate rather less 
than 2282, making the whole extent of the kingdom about 
29,177 square miles. 

lysical The frontier of Bavaria proper on the north-east, towards 
aurw. Bohemia, consists of a long range of mountains known as 
the Biihmerwald; while the north is occupied by the 
Fichtelgebirge and theFrankcnw’ald, which separate Bavaria 
from Reuss, Meiningen, and Hesse-Darmstadt The ranges 


last named seldom exceed the height of 3000 or 4000 
feet ; but the ridges in the south, towards the Tjrrol, form 
part of the system of the Alps, and frequently attain an 
elevation of 9000 or 10,000 feet. On the west it is bounded 
by Wurtemborg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt. The whole 
of the country belongs to the basins of the Danube and 
the Main; by far the greater portion being drained by 
the former river, which, entering from Swabia as a navig- 
able stream, traverses the entire breadth of the kingdom, 
with a winding course of 200 miles, and receives in its 
passage the lller, the Lech, the Isar, and the Inn from the 
south, and the Naab, the Altmiihl, and the Womitz from 
the north. The Inn is navigable before it enters the 
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Bavarian territoij) and afterwards receives the Salza, a 
large river flowing from Upper Austria. The Isar does not 
become navigable till it has passed Munich ; and the Lech 
is a stream of a similar size. The Main traverses the 
northern regions, or Upper and Lower Franconia, with a 
very winding course, and greatly facilitates the trade of 
the provinces. The district watered by the southern tribu- 
taries of the Danube consists for the most part of an 
extensive plateau, with a mean elevation of 2390 feet. In 
the mountainous parts of the country there are numerous 
lakes, and in the lower portions considerable stretches of 
marshy ground. The climate of Bavaria differs greatly 



according to the character of the region, being cold in the 
vicinity of tlie Tyrol but warm in the plains adjoining the 
Danube and the Main. On tlie whole, the temperature is 
in the winter months considerably colder than that of Eng- 
land, and a good deal hotter during summer and autumn. 

Forest, The extent of forest is more than twice that of the 
land under wood in Great Britain. It forms more than 
a fourth of the total area of Bavaria, while in Britain 
the proportion is less than a twenty-sixth. This is 
owing to various camses — the extent of hilly and moun- 
tainous country, the thinness of the poi)ulation, and the 
necessity of keeping a given extent of ground under wood 
for the supply of fuel. Nearly a third of the forests are 
public property, and furnish a considerable addition to the 
, revenue. They are principally situated in the provinces of 

Upper Bavaria, Lower Bavaria, and the Upper Palatinate. 

Agricul- The level country, including both Lower Bavaria (extending 

ture. northwards to the Danube), and the western and middle parts 

of Franconia, is very productive in rye, oats, wheat, barley, 
and millet, and also in hemp, flax, hops, madder, and (in 
warm situations) in vines. The last are grown chiefly in 
the vicinity of the Lake of Constance and on the banks of 
the Main, in the lower part of its course, while the 
most extensive hop-growing district is central Franconia. 
Potatoes are cultivated in all the provinces, but especially 
in the Palatinate and in the Spessart district, which lies in 
the north-west within a curve of the Main. The southern 
division of Swabia and Upper Bavaria, where pasture-land 
predominates, form a cattle-breeding district, and the dairy 
produce is extensive, no less than 11,000 tons of cheese 
and 2386 tons of butter being sold in the course of a year. 
The former finds a market all over Germany, and is also 


exported to Austria, France, and other countries, while 
Northern Germany is the chief consumer of the latter. The 
greater proportion of the land throughout the kingdom is 
in the hands of peasant proprietors, the extent of the 
separate holdings differing very much in different districts. 

The largest peasant property may be about 170 English 
acres, and the smallest, except in the Palatinate, about 50. 

According to the retunis for 18G3 tlie number of cattle livestock, 
in the kingdom was 3,185,688; sheep, 2,058,638; swine, 

926,522; and goats, 150,855. Oxen are largely employed 
in agricultural operations instead of horses. The cattle, as 
a general rule, are kept in sheds, and not pastured in the 
fields. 

Of mineral deposits Bavaria po8se.sses a great variety. Minerals. 
The quantity of iron ore is very large both in the south 
and north, the number of mines being between 200 and 
300. Coal-mines are likewise numerous, esjiecially in the 
districts of Amberg, Kissingen, Steben, Munich, and the 
Rhine Palatinate. The produce in 1867 was nearly 351,000 
tons. Of quicksilver there are several mines, chiefly in the 
Palatinate of the Rhine; and small quantities of copper, 
manganese, and cobalt are obtained. There are numerous 
quarries of excellent marble, alabaster, gypsum, and build- 
ing stone ; and the porcelain-clay is among the finest in 
Europe. To these may be added graphite, emerite, steatite, 
barytes, felspar, and ochre, in considerable quantities; 
excellent lithographic stone is obtained at Solnhofen ; 
and gold and silver are still worked to an insignificant 
extent. Salt is annually prepared on a large scale, being 
obtained partly from brine springs and partly from mines. 

The principal localities are Halle, Berchtesgaden, Traun- 
stein, and Rosenheim. The gross production in 1 866 was 
41,119, tons, and the value at the works amounted to 
£62,869. In the following year the Government monopoly, 
which had existed so long, was abolished, and free trade 
was established in salt between the members of the 
customs-union, a change which has led to a considerable 
imjiort of salt from Prussia. 

A great stimulus was given to manufacturing industry Manufao- 
in Bavaria by the law of 1 868, which abolished the lost tures. 
remains of the old restrictions of the guilds, and gave the 
whole country the liberty which had been enjoyed by the 
Rhine Palatinate alone. The chief manufacturing centres 
are Nuremberg and Munich for hardware, and Augsburg 
for cloth goods; but various other towns are rising into 
importance. In Franconia are numerous paper-mills, and 
saw-mills are naturally common in the forest districts. A 
considerable quantity of glass is manufactured, especially 
in the Bohmerwald, and wooden wares are largely pro- 
duced at Ammergau and Berchtesgaden. The preparation of 
the favourite national drink forms an important industry, — 
the breweries throughout the kingdom numbering upwards 
of 5000. Among the most remarkable are the breweries 
of Erlangen. Other articles of manufacture are leather, 
tobacco, and earthenware. 

The exj)orts from Bavaria consist chiefly of salt, timber, Trade, 
cattle, pigs, corn, and madder; and the imports comprise 
sugar, tobacco, raw cotton and cotton -goods, silks and 
linen, iron, and iron-wares. As most of the imports are 
introduced indirectly through other Zollverein states, no 
custom-house register is kept of the total amount. 

The highroads in Bavaria extend in all over 9000 Communi. 
miles. In 1869 there were rather more than 1600 miles 
of railway in operation, and nearly 300 were in course of 
construction. The greater proportion is in the hands of 
the Government, and the remainder belongs to the Eastern 
Company and the United Railway Companies of the Rhino 
Palatinate. The principal canal in the kingdom is the 
Ludwigs-canal, which connects the Rhine with the Danube, 
extending from Bamberg on the Regnitz to Dietfurt on 
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the Altmiihl. There is an extensive network of telegraphs, 
all of which belong to, and are worked by, the Govern- 
ment poBt-office. 

The Bavarians proper form a distinct section of the 
German race, s|>eaking a well-defined dialect of the High 
German; but a large portion of the population of the 
country is of Swabian origin. The national character 
resembles that of the Austrians, being generally marked by 
fidelity and loyalty. In matters of religion they are credu- 
lous and even superstitious ; and the will of their superiors 
is received by tlie lower orders with great deference both 
in political and ecclesiastical affairs. Independence of 
thought and action have, however, been gradually increas- 
ing ; and now that the country has become part of the 
German emjiire, a rapid transfusion of intellectual and 
political life is a})j)ttrentiy taking place. 

The preseTii form of government is founded partly on 
long-established usage and partly on a constitutional act, 
passed in May 181 H, and modified by subsequent acts, of 
which the most im])ortant was passed in 1848-9. The 
monarchy is li(;reditary, with a legislative body of two 
houses. The title of the sovereign is sinij)ly king of Bavaria; 
that of his ])roHumptive lieir is crowii-prince of Bavaria. 
The executive j)ower is vested altogether in the king, whose 
person is declared inviolable, the responsibility rests with 
the ministers, whose functions are nearly the same as those 
of ministers in England ; and there are offices for foreign 
affairs, for the home department, for religion and education, 
for the treasury, the army, and the administration of justice. 
These arc all situated in Munich, the capital. The ujiper 
house of the Bavarian parliament, known as the Ghamber 
of the ReichsrdtJie^ comprises the princes of the blood-royal, 
the two archbishojis, the barons or heads of certain noble 
families, a Roman (yVitholi(? bishop and Trotestant clergyman 
appointed by the Crown, and any other members whom the 
king may nominate either as hereditary j)cors or as coun- 
sellors for life ; but these last must not exceed a third of 
the hereditary members. The lower house, or Chamber 
of Representatives ( consists of about 150 
deputies, who formerly were chosen in definite proportions 
from the different classes of the community, an eighth part 
from the nobility, another eighth from the clergy, a fourth 
part from the burghers, and the remaining lialf from the 
landed proprietors; but since 1848 they may be selected 
witliout any such restrictions. A general election takes 
place once in six years, one deputy being allowed for every 
7000 families in the kingdom. The election, however, is 
indirect, — electoral ])roxies, or WalUm(m7(er, to whom the 
real election is entrusted, being chosen by the general b(»dy 
of electors at the rate of one proxy to every 500 men. The 
king generally convenes tlie parliament once a year, and by 
the constitution it is obligatory on him to do so at least 
once in three years. 

The following is a statement of the budget for the year 
1874-5, in marks (ecpial to Is. sterling) : — 

Rkckhts. 


JHred Tarrs. 

Marks. 

Ijand tax 

...11,438,323 

Tax on Imildings 

... 1,995,086 

Tax on licpiiccs 

... 2,820,000 

Tax on capital 

... 1,628,571 

Tax on income 

... 8.57.143 

hidirect Taxes, 


Registration 

...10,889,006 

Stamp-duty 

... .8,2.86,029 

Malt tax 

...17,727,137 

Customs 

... 1,344,171 


83,246,848 

Carry forward, 61,985,466 


Brought forward, 51,985,46€ 

MoyaXtm and State MtoMiskmenU, 

Mines and Salt-works 8,788,285 

Coinage 245,045 

Railways 68,281,267 

Post-office 7,706,261 

Telegraphs 1,315,029 

Ludwig canal 138,581 

Sundries 437,772 


Domains 

S{)ecial duties 

Other receipts 

Surplus of eleventh financial period 

Imperial subsidy 

Share of French indemnity 


Total receipts 212,051,868 Marks, 

or £10,602,693 

Disuuksements. 

Public debt 27,581,400 

Civil list 5,415,470 

Council of state 104,985 

Parliamentary exj)ensc8 846,006 

Royal household and foreign affairs 671,091 

Justice 11,764,618 

Homo (lopartmeut 18,209,522 

Treasury 2,359,563 

Religion and education 18,476,318 

Contribution to imperial funds 14,747,691 

Army 84,580,760 

Pensions to widows and orphans 1,689,771 

Reserve fund 899,409 


Total 136,840,594 

Expenses of administration ... 75 , 2(i5 , 274 


212,051,868 Marks, 
or £10,602,593 

The Bavarian army forms, since the 23d November Army. 
1870, a separate portion of the army of the German 
empire, with a distinct administration ; but its organiza- 
tion is subject to the general imperial rules, and in time of 
war it is placed under the command of the emperor. It 
comprises two corps (Tamiee^ each divided into two divi- 
sions. In time of peace its infantry consists of 26,590 
men, distributed in sixteen regiments ; besides which 
there are ten battalions of chasseurs^ 5500 strong, and 
thirty-two battalions of landwehr ; the cavalry numbers 
7200 men divided into ten regiments, and the artillery 
amounts to 5528 men in six regiments ; there are also two 
battalions of ]>ioneers and as many of the military train. 

In time of war tlie total force is raised to 149,892, or 
rather more than trebled. 

The districts of Lower Bavaria, Upper Bavaria, and the Religion. 
Upper Palatinate are almost wholly Catholic, while in the 
Rhine Palatinate, Upper Franconia, and especially Middle 
Franconia, the preponderance is on the side of the Pro- 
testants. The exercise of religious w orship in Bavaria is 
altogether free. The Protestants have the same civil rights 
as the Catholics, and the sovereign may be either Catholic 
or Protestant. Of the Roman Catholic Church the heads 
are the two archbishojis of Munich-Freising and Bamberg, 
and the six bishops of Eichstadt, Spire, Wurzburg, Augs- 
burg, Regensburg, and Passau, of wLom the first three are 
suffragans of Bamberg. The “ Old Catholic ” party has 
recently taken considerable hold of the country, and has 
organized congregations in all the more important towns. 

Among the Protestants the highest authority is the general 
consistory of Munich. The proportion of the different 
religions in 1871 w^as as follows: — Roman Catholics^ 
3,464,364 ; Protestants, 1,342,592 ; Jews, 50,662 ; lesser 
Christian sects, 5453 ; other religions, 379. 

Bavaria was formerly as backward in regard to educa- 


76,911,240 

36,212,277 

55,366 

598,188 

10,861,428 

84,680,760 

857,143 
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tion as Austria, or an^r part of the south of Germany ; but 
latterly considerable efforts have been made to lessen the 
prevailing ignorance. At Munich there are scientific and 
literary academies, as well as a university, a lyceum, a 
gymnasium, and other public schools. The university has 
a very numerous attendance of students, ranking third in 
the new German empire; and there are two provincial 
universities on a small scale, one (Catholic) at Wurzburg, 
the other (Protestant) at Erlangen in Franconia. In the 
kingdom at large there are ten lyceums, twenty-eight 
gymnasia, about sixty progymnasia, besides ten normal, 
twenty -six trade, three polytechnic, and upwards of 7000 
common schools. These certainly form a great contrast to 
the indifference and neglect of former times; and the 
Government continues to evince much solicitude for the 
diffusion of instruction. Technical schools here, as in other 
parts of Germany, have been established for tlie purpose of 
affording to mechanics more suitable education than they 
could otherwise obtain, including mathematics, mechanics, 
drawing, chemistry, architecture, ttc. These schools are 
supported by the commune, aided when necessary by the 
province, and commissioners are annually sent by Govern- 
ment to examine and report upon them to the minister of 
trade. The course extends over three years, from the age 
of twelve to fifteen, after which pupils may enter one of 
three polytechnic schools, where a still higher course of 
instruction is imparted, also extending over three years; 
but engineers have a special fourth year’s course. A build- 
ing school was established at Munich in 1823, and is 
chiefly intended for carpenters and masons, who are there 
instructed in architecture, drawing, geometry, stone-cutting, 
modelling ornaments, ifec. 

The duchy of Bavaria during the Middle Ages consisted 
of the southern half of the present kingdom, and lay almost 
all to the south of the Danube, extending about 100 miles 
from that river to the Tyrol, and somewhat more from 
Swabia on the west to Austria on the east. The addition 
in 1623 of the Upper Palatinate, a province of full 3000 
square miles, to the north of the Danube, gave the elector 
a territory of about 15,000 square miles, with a population 
of less than 1,000,000, which in a century and a half had 
increased to about 1,500,000. In 1778 the succession of 
the Bhenish branch of the reigning family added the Pala- 
tinate of the Rhine, and in 1806 a large augmentation 
was effected by Napoleon, who presented the king with 
the districts of the Lower Main and the Rezat, and with 
part of those of the Upper Main and the Upper Danube; 
not to mention Tyrol, which was afterwards restored to 
Austria. Some slight changes have taken place in the 
extent of the kingdom since then ; but its general character 
has not been affected. The most important cession of 
recent years was that of part of Franconia in 1866 to Prussia, 
amounting to 291 square miles, with a population of 
32,976 inhabitants. The following table gives the pre.sent 
and former division of the kingdom and its population in 
1818, 1846, and 1871 respectively: — 


Old Circle 

New Circletj. 

Aiea 

in 

Kng. 

Mileh 

I'opdiafioii. 

1^18. 

lb4G. 1871. 
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Lower Main 
Upper Danube 
Rhine 

UpjHjr Bavaria 
Lower Bavaria 
Upper Palatinate 
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Sw-ibia 
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6556 

4141 

3717 

2692 

2906 

3230 

3651| 
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585,467 

450,805 

403,481 

394,954 

437,838 

601,212 

487,951 

446,168 

706,544 841,707 
543,709;603,7«it 
467,806 497,801 
501,163 541,063 
527,866583,666 
592,080586,132 
658,436582,773 
608,470615,036 


The total population in 1871, including the troops then 
absent in France, amounted to 4,863,450. The density 
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Upper Pulatiuate. . 
Upper Franconia .... 


Middle Franconia ... \ 


Lower Franconia .... 


Swabia . 


Palatinate of Rhine. -I 


of population varies considerably in the different districts 
from about 273 inhabitants to the square mile in the Pala- 
tinate to 128 in Upper Bavaria, As represented by the 
increase of each successive census the growth of the popu- 
lation is rather slow, but a large amount of emigration to 
America and elsewhere has to be taken into account. A 
very considerable number of the people are urban, as may 
bo seen from the following list of principal towns (arranged 
in the order of the circles) with their populations : — 

Ui-per Bavam j i„goistadt 1^57 

( Laiidshut 14,140 

Passau 13,379 

[Straubiug 11,150 

f Ratisbon (or Regensburg).. 29,185 

[Amberg 11,688 

[ Bamberg 25,738 

Bayreuth 17,841 

(Hof 16,010 

( Nuremberg 83,214 

Furth 24,577 

Ansbacli 12,636 

Eilangen 12,510 

( Wurzburg 40,005 

Schweinfurt, 10,325 

Ascbaffoubiirg 9, 21 2 

f Augsburg 51,220 

[ Kemp tell 11,223 

f Kaiserslautern 17,896 

Spire 13,223 

[Neustadt 9,320 

The name in German, Baycm^ or Baieniy is derived Hiitory. 
like Latin Buiaria^ from Boii, the name of a Celtic people 
by whom the country, which then formed part of Rha»tia, 
Vindelicia, and Noricum, was inhabited in the time of 
Augustus. After the fall of the Roman power the natives 
were governed by chieftains of their own till the era of 
Charlemagne, who subjugated this as well as most other 
parts of Germany. After his death Ravaria was governed 
by one of his grandsons, whoso successors boro the title of 
Margrave, or Lord of the Marches. In the year 920 the 
ruling margrave was raised to the rank of duke, which 
continued the title of his successors for no less than seven 
centuries. During this period Bavaria was connected with 
Germany nationally by language and politically as a 
frontier province, but in civilization was almost as back- 
ward as Austria, and was greatly behind Saxony, Franconia, 
and the banks of the Rhine. At last, in 1620, the reign- 
ing duke, having rendered great service to Austria against 
an insurrection in Bohemia, received an important accession 
of territory at the expense of tho Elector Palatine, and wa'* 
appointed one of tho nine electors of the empire. Hi.s' 
successors continued faithful members of the Germanic 
body and allies of Austria until 1771, when the elector 
Max Emanuel began to assist Louis XIV. of France by 
threatening and attacking Austria, so as to j»revent her 
from co-operating efficiently with England and Holland. 

This induced the duke of Marlborough, in the spring of 
1704, to march his army above 300 miles from the banks 
of the Meuse to invade Bavaria, the fate of which was 
decided by the battle of Blenheim on the 13th August 
1704. For ten years from this date the elector and his 
remaining forces served in tho French armies, and his 
country was governed by imperial commission until the 
I>eace of Utrecht, or more properly that of Baden, in 1714, 
reinstated him in his dominions. 

His son Charles Albert, who succeeded him in 1726, 
untaught by these di.sastcrs, renewed his connection with 
France; and, in 1740, on the death of tho emperor of 
Germany, came forward as a candidate for the imperial 
crown. Ho obtained the nomination of a majority of the 
electors, and overran a considerable part of the Austrian 
territory; but his triumph was of short duration, for the 
armies of Maria Theresa not only repulsed the Bavarians, 
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but obtained in 1744 possession of the electorate. The 
elector died soon after, and his son Maximilian Joseph 
recovered his dominions only by renouncing the preten- 
sions of his father. 

Bavaria now remained tranquil above thirty years, until 
1777, when, by the death of Maximilian, the younger line 
of the house of Wittclsbach, the line which had long ruled 
in Bavaria, became extinct. The next heir was Charles 
Theodore the Elector Palatine, the representative 6f the 
elder line of Wittelsbach ; but Austria unexpectedly laid 
claim to the succession, and took military possession of 
part of the country. This ralh‘(l into the field, on the side 
of Bavaria, Frederic II. of JVussia, then advanced in years; 
but, before any blood had been shed, Austria de.sisted from 
her pretensions, on obtaining from Bavaria the frontier 
district which bears the name of Innviertel, or the Quarter 
of the Inn, 

Bavaria again remained at peace until the great contest 
between (lermany and France began in 1793, when she 
was obliged to furnish her contingent as a member of the 
emi)ire. During three years her territory was untouched ; 
but in the summer of 179G, a powerful French army under 
Moreau occui)ied her capital, forced her to sign a separate 
treaty with France, and to withdraw her contingent from 
the imperial army. The next war between France and 
Austria, begun in 1799, ending disastrously for the latter, 
the influence of France in the empire was greatly 
strengthened, so that, when the Austrians once more took 
up arms, in 1805, Bavaria was the firm ally of France, 
and for the first time found advantage in the connection, — 
its elector, Maximilian Joseph, receiving from Napoleon 
the title of king and several additions of territory. 

Bavaria continued to support the PVench interest with 
her best energies till 1813, when, on condition of her late 
neejuisitiona being secured to her, she was led to join the 
Allies, and her forces contributed largely to the ultimate 
defeat of Bonaparte. In 1818 Maximilian presented his 
country with a constitution, of rather a mixed character, 
in which an attenq)t was made at once to satisfy the 
growing desire for political liberty and to maintain 
the kingly power. At the same time several beneficial 
measures, such as the abolition of serfdom, were effected 
in the earlier sessions of the new parliament. In 1825 
Maximilian was succeeded by his son Louis, who dis- 
tinguished himself as a ])romoter of the fine arts, but proved 
himself destitute of political capacity, and in consciousness 
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of his disagreement with the spirit of his tim^ abdicated 
in March 1848 in favour of his son Maximilian XL It 
was not long before the difficulties of the new king were 
distinctly brought to view by the insurrection of the demo- 
cratic party in Westphalia. By the assistance of Prussia 
the rising was quelled, and punishment was so ruth- 
lessly indicted by the tribunals that the trials became 
known as the bloody assizes. An anti-liberal reaction 
set in, and many of the political gains of former years 
were consequently lost. In 1864 King Maximilian II. 
was succeeded by his son (Louis 11.) ; and at this time 
the great question on the future hegemony of Germany 
was being agitated throughout the country. In the war 
of 1866 the Bavarian Government and people threw in 
their lot with Austria^ shared in the contest, and were 
involved in the defeat and loss. On the withdrawal of 
Austria from the German confederation a change of policy 
was introduced, and the Government veered round to 
the interests of Prussia, a course which was confirmed by 
the Franco-German War of 1870, when Bavaria took an 
active part with Prussia against the common enemy. Much 
ferment, however, remained in the country, and religious 
elements were introduced into the political discussions. 
The clerical, or, as it styles itself, the patriot party, is 
opposed to Prussian influence, and contends for “particu- 
larism,” wishing to maintain a greater degree of independ- 
ence for Bavaria than seems to be compatible with 
imperial unity. For a number of years the Government 
has been in the hands of the Liberal i)arty. Thus a series 
of the most important measures have been passed with a 
liberal tendency, and the country is being gradually 
assimilated to the more advanced states of Northern 
Germany. The focus of the Liberal party is the Palatinate 
of the Rhine, while the “ patriots ” are mainly recruited 
from the districts of Old Bavaria. The decisive triumph 
of the former was marked by the treaty of November 23, 
1870, between Bavaria and the Confederation of Northern 
Germany, which was followed by the recognition of the 
king of Prussia as the head of a new German empire. 
At the same time a greater degree of independence was 
granted to Bavaria tlian to the other members of the 
Confederation ; it was freed from the domiciliary surveil- 
lance of the empire, and allowed to retain the administration 
of its own postal and telegraph systems, while its army has 
a separate organization, and during peace is under the 
command of the Bavarian king. 
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BAXAR, or Buxau, a town of Ilindustdn, in the province 
of Behnr, district of Shdlidbiid, on the south bank of the 
Ganges, in 25” 32'N. lat., 84“ 3' E. long. The fort, though of 
small size, was important from its commanding the Ganges, 
but is now dismantled. The i)lace is distinguished by a 
celebrated victory gained on the 23d October 1764 by the 
British forces under Major (afterwards Sir Hector) Munro, 
over the united armies of Snjd-ud-Daulah and Kasim Ali 
Klidn. The action raged from 9 o’clock till noon, when 
the enemy gave way. Pursuit was, however, frustrated 
by SujA-ud-Daulah sacrificing a part of his army to the 
safety of the refnainder. A bridge of boats had been con- 
structed over a stream about 2 miles distant from the field 
of battle, and this the enemy destroyed before their rear 
had passed over. Through this act 2000 troops were 
drowned, or otherwise lost ; but destructive as was this 
proceeding, it was, says Major Munro, “ the best piece of 
generalship SigA-ud-Daulah showed that day, because if I 
had crossed the rivulet with the army, I should either 
have taken or drowned his whole army in the KaramnAsA, 
and come up with his treasure and jewels, and Kasim Ali 


KhAn’s jewels, which I was informed amounted to between 
two and three millions.” Population in 1872, 13,446. 

BAXTER, Andrew, an able metaphysician, the son of 
a merchant in Old Aberdeen, was born in 1686 or 1687, 
and educated at King’s College there. After leaving the 
university he acted for some years as tutor to various young 
gentlemen, among others to Lord Gray, Lord Blantyre, 
and Mr Hay of Drummelzier. In 1733 he published, in 
quarto, but without date, An Inquiry into the Nature of 
the Human Souly wherein its immateriality is deduced from 
the principles of reason and philosophy. In 1741 he went 
abroad with Mr Hay, and resided several years at Utrecht^ 
from which place he made excursions into Glanders, France^ 
and Germany. He returned to Scotland in 1747, and 
resided at Whittingham, in Haddingtonshire, till his deaths 
which occurred on April 23, 1750. His principal work, 
besides thd Inquiry^ was a short dialogue entitled Matho^ 
sive Cosmotheoriapuerilis, Dialogue in quo prima elementa 
de mundi ordine ft omatu proponuntur, Sic. This was 
afterwards greatly enlarged, and published in English in 
two volumes 8vo. In 1750 was published an appendix to 
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his Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Souly in which 
he endeavoured to remove some difficulties which had been 
started against his notions of the vie inertice of matter, by 
Maclaurin, in his Account of Sir Isaac Neioton's Philoso- 
phical Discoveries. To this Baxter prefixed a dedica- 
tion to John Wilkes, with whom he had formed 
acquaintance abroad. The Inquiry is a work of no 
small ability. The author begins by examining, after the 
principles of the Newtonian philosophy, the properties of 
matter. All, save one, result from forces which act on 
matter. The one essential property of matter is its inact- 
tivity, vis inertioBy or resistance to motion. From this single 
fact it at once follows that all action or movement must be 
the effect of some immaterial cause, Le.y of God. The spon- 
taneous motions of the body are not of the same kind as 
the mechanical movements of the external universe, and 
are accordingly to be ascribed to a special immaterial force, 
or spirit, the soul. From the immateriality of the soul its 
immortality is, of course, deduced. Nor does the conscious 
existence of the soul depend upon that of the body ; it Jives 
after death. Baxter supports his argument by a long 
analysis of the phenomena of dreams, which he ascribes 
to direct spiritual influence, and finally attempts to prove 
that matter is not eternal. A second edition of the Inquiry 
was published in 1737, and a third in 1745. 

BAXTER, Richaud, one of the most eminent of English 
divines, styled by Dean Stanley “the chief of English 
Protestant Schoolmen,” was born at Kowton in Shrop- 
shire, at the house of his maternal grandfather, on 
November 12, 1615. His family connections were 
favourable to the growth of piety. But his early 
education was much neglected, and he did not study at 
any university, a circumstance worthy of notice, con- 
sidering the eminent learning to which he afterwards 
attained, Ilis best instructor was a Mr John Owen, master 
of the Free School at Wroxeter. His diligence in the ac- 
quirement of knowledge w^as remarkable ; and from the first 
he had a strong bent towards the philosophy with which 
religion is concerned, — Mr Francis Garbet of Wroxeter 
being the director of these studies. For a short time his 
attention was turned to a court life, and he went to London 
under the patronage of Sir Henry Herbert, master of the 
revels, to follow thatcourse ; but he very soon returned home 
with a fixed resolve to cultivate the pursuit of divinity. 
Practical rather than speculative theology seems to have 
occupied his mind, and he therefore presented himself for 
ordination without any careful examination of the Church of 
England system. He was nominated to the mastership of 
the Free Grammar School, Dudley, in which place he com- 
menced his ministry, having been ordained and licensed by 
Thornborough, bishop of Worcester, His popularity as 
a ])reacher was, at this early period, very great \ and he 
was soon transferred to Bridgnorth, where, as assistant to 
a Mr Madstard, he establishctl a reputation for the vigorous 
discharge of the duties of his office. 

During this time he took a special interest in the 
controversy relating to Nonconformity and the English 
Church. He soon, on some points, became alienated from 
the Church ; and after the requirement of what is called 
“ the tt cetera oath,” he rejected Episcopacy in its English 
form. Ho could not, however, be called more than a 
moderate Nonconformist ; and such he continued to be 
throughout his life. Though commonly denominated a 
Presbyterian, he had no exclusive attachment to Presby- 
terianism, and often manifested a willingness to accept a 
modified Episcopalianism. All forms of church government 
were regarded by him as subservient to the true purposes 
of religion. 

One of the first measures of the Long Parliament i^as to 
effect the reformation of the clergy ; and, with this view, 
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a committee was appointed to receive complaints against 
them. Among the complainants were the inhabitants of 
Kidderminster, a town which had become famous for its 
ignorance and depravity. This state of matters was so 
clearly proved that an arrangement was agreed to on the 
part of the vicar, by which ho allowed £60 a year, out of 
his income of £200, to a preacher who should be chosen 
by certain trustees. Baxter was invited to deliver a sermon 
before the people, and was unanimously elected as the 
minister of the place. This happened in 1641, when he 
was twenty-six years of age. 

His ministry continued, with very considerable interrup 
tions, for about nineteen years; and during that time he 
accomplished a work of reformation in Kidderminster and 
the neighbourhood which is as notable as anything of the 
same kind upon record. Civilized beliaviour succeeded to 
brutality of manners ; and, whereas the professors of 
religion had been but small exceptions to the mass, the 
unreligious peojfle became the exceptions in their turn. 
He formed the ministers in the country around him into an 
association for the better fulfilment of the duties of their 
calling, uniting them together irrespective of their difier- 
ences as Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Independents. 
The spirit in which he acted may be judged of from The 
Reformed Pastory a book published in relation to the 
general mini.steriai efforts he promoted. It drives home 
the sense of clerical responsibility with extraordinary power. 
The result of his action is that, to this day his memory is 
cherished as that of the true apostle of the district where 
he laboured. 

The interruptions to which his Kidderminster life was 
subjected arose from the condition of things occasioned by 
the Civil War. Worcestershire was a cavalier county, and 
a man in Baxter’s position was, wliile the war continued, 
exposed to annoyance and danger in a place like Kidder- 
minster. He therefore removed to Gloucester, and after- 
wards settled in Coventry, where he for the most part 
remained about two years, preaching regularly both to the 
garrison and the citizens. After the battle of Naseby he 
took the situation of chaplain to Colonel Whalley’s regiment, 
and continued to hold it till February 1647. 

His connection with tlie Parliamentary army w'as a very 
characteristic one. Ho joined it that he might, if possible, 
counteract the growth of the sectaries in that field, and 
maintain the cause of constitutional government in opposi 
tion to the republican tendencies of tlie time. He regretted 
that he had not previously accepted an ofier of Cromwell 
to become cha])lain to the Ironsides, being confident in his 
power of persuasion under the most difficult circumstances. 
His success in converting the soldiery to his views does not 
seem to have been very great, but he preserved his own 
consistency and fidelity in a remarkable degree. By public 
disputation and private conference, as well as by preaching, 
ho enforced his doctrines, both ecclesiastical and political, 
and shrank no more from urging what he conceived to bo 
the truth upon the most powerful officers than he did from 
instructing the meanest followers of the camp. Cromwell 
shunned his society ; but Baxter having to preach before 
liim after he had assumed the Protectorship, chose for his 
subject the old topic of the divisions and distractions of the 
church, and in subsequent interviews not only opposed 
him about liberty of conscience, but spoke in favour of the 
monarchy he had subverted. There is a striking proof of 
Baxter’s insight into character in his account of what 
happened under these circumstances. Of Cromwell he 
says, “ I saw that what he learned must be from himself.” 
It is worthy of notice that this intercourse with Cromwell 
occurred when Baxter was summoned to London to assist 
in settling “ the fundamentals of religion,” and made the 
memorable declaration in answer to the objection, that 
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what he had proposed as fundamental might be subscribed 
by a Papist or Socinian.” *‘So much the better,” was 
Baxter’s reply, “and so much the fitter it is to be the 
matter of concord.” 

After the Restoration in 1660 Baxter settled in Loudon. 
He preached there till the Ejectment Act took effect in 
1662, and was employed in seeking for such terms of com- 
prehension as would have ])ermitted the moderate dissenters 
with whom he acted to have remained in the Church of 
England. In this hope he was sadly disappointed. There 
was at that time on the jurt of the rulers of the church 
no wish for such comprehension, and their object, in the 
negotiations that took place, was to excuse the breach 
of faith which their rejection of all reasonable methods of 
conce.s8iou involved. The chief good that resulted from 
the Savoy Conference was the production of Ikxter^s lie- 
formed Liturgy^ a work of remarkable excellence, though 
it was cast aside without consideration. The same kind 
of reputation which Baxter had obtained in the country 
ho secured in tlie larger and more important circle of the 
metropolis, Tlie power of his preaching was universally 
felt, and his capacity for business placed him at the head 
of his parly. That he should have been compelled by the 
activity of party spirit to remain outside the National 
Church is to be deeply regretted. He had, indeed, been 
made a king’s chaplain, arid was offered the bishopric of 
Hereford, but he could not accept the offer without virtually 
assenting to things as they were; after his refusal he was not 
allowed, even before the passing of the Act of Uniformity, | 
to be a curate in Kiddermiuister, though he was willing to 
servo that office gratuitously. Bishop Morley even pro- 
hibited him from preaching in the diocese of Worcester. 
The whole case illustrates afresh the vindictive bitterness 
of ecclesiastical factions in the heat of party contests, and I 
e8[)ecially in the hour of secular triumph. 

From the Ejectment of 1662 to the Indulgence of 1687, 
Baxter’s life was constantly disturbed by persecution of one 
kind or another. Ho retired to Acton in Middlesex, for 
the purpose of quiet study, and was dragged thence to prison 
on an illegal accusation of keeping a conventicle. He was 
taken up for [ircaching in J.<ondon after the licences 
granted in 1672 were recalled by the king. The meeting- 
house which he had built for himself in Oxendon Street 
was clo.sed against him after he had preached there but once, 
lie was, in 1 680, seized in his house, and conveyed away at 
the risk of his life ; and though he was released that he might 
die at home, his books and goods were distrained. He wa.s 
in 1684 carried three times to the sessions’ house, being 
scarcely able to stand, and without any apparent cause was 
made to cuter into a bond for X400 in security for his good 
behaviour. 

But his worst encounter was with Judge Jeffreys in May 
1685. Ho had been committed to the King’s Bench Prison 
for his Paraphrase on the New Testament^ which was 
ridiculously attempted to bo turned into a seditious book, 
and was tried before Jeffreys on this accusation. The 
scene of the trial is well known as among the most brutal 
perversions of justice which have occurred in England. 
Jeffreys himself acted like an infuriated madman ; but 
there were among his blackguardisms some sparks of 
intelligence. 

Mr Rotheram, one of his counsol, said that Baxter frequently 
attended divine service, went to the saci ament, and persuaded others 
to do so too, as wm cerUiuly and publicly known ; and had, in the 
book charged against him, spoken very moderately and honourably 
of the bishops of the Church of England. “ Baxter for bishops 
Jeffreys exclaimed, that’s a merry conceit indeed ; turn to it, 
turn to it.** Upon this, Rotheram read out ; —“That great respect 
is due to those truly called to he bishops among us,^ or to that 
purpose. “Ay,**sairl Jeffreys, “this is your Pi esbyterian cant — 
truly called to be bishops— that is liimselt and siuh rascals, called 
to lie bishops of Kidderminster and other such places, bishops set 
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apart by such factious, ■nivelllng Presbyterians as himself. A 
Kidderminster bishop he means.’’ 

That was sharp, however coarse ; for, putting the case 
vulgarly, it was “a Kidderminster bishop” that Baxter 
meant. He was sentenced to pay 500 marks, to lie in 
prison till the money was paid, and to be bound to his 
good behaviour for seven years. It was even asserted at 
the time that Jeffreys proposed he should be whipped at 
the cart’s tail through London. The old man, for he was 
now seventy, remained in prison for two years. 

During the long time of oppression and injury which 
follow'cd the Ejectment, Baxter was sadly afflicted in body. 
His whole life was indeed one continued disease, but in 
this part of it his pain and languor had greatly increased. 
Yet this was the period of his greatest activity as a writer. 
He was a most voluminous author, his separate works, it is 
said, amounting to 168. A considerable proportion of 
these, including folios and quartos of the most solid descrip- 
tion, were published by him while thus deprived of the 
common rights of citizenship. How he composed them is 
matter of wonder. They are as learned as they are elabo- 
rate, and as varied in their subject as they are faithfully 
composed. Such treatises as the Christian Directory^ the 
Melhodus Theologian Christiance^ and the Catholic Theology ^ 
might each have occupied the principal part of the life 
of an ordinary man. One earthly consolation he had in 
all his troubles ; he was attended upon by a loving and 
faithful wife, whom ho had married in the Ejectment 
year. She was much younger than himself, and had been 
brought u]> as a lady of wealth and station; but she 
adhered to him in all his wanderings, sharing his sufferings, 
and following him to prison ; and she has her reward in 
that Breviaie of the Lift of Mrs Margaret Baxter^ which, 
while it records her virtues, reveals on the part of her 
husband a tenderness of nature which might otherwise have 
been unknown. 

The remainder of Baxter’s life, from 1 687 onwards, was 
passed in peace and honour. He continued to preach and 
to publish almost to the end. He was surrounded by 
attached friends, and reverenced by the religious world. 
His saintly behaviour, his great talents, and his wide 
inffuenco, added to his extended ago, raised him to a 
position of unequalled reputation. Hedied in London on the 
8th of December 1691, being seventy-six years old, and was 
buried in Christ Church. His funeral was attended by a 
very large concourse of people of all ranks and professions, 
including churchmen as well as dissenters. A similar 
tribute of general esteem was paid to him nearly two cen- 
turies later, when a statue was erected to his memory at 
Kidderminster in July 1875. On that occasion clergy of 
all denominations, among whom the bishop of Worcester 
and the dean of Westminster were conspicuous, took part in 
the proceedings. 

There are few persons of whom we can form a more 
distinct conception than 'we can of Richard Baxter. His 
face is quite familiar to us. His thin and stooping figure 
we seem to have seen. We can imagine the glance of his 
piercing eye. Who has not smiled at the intensity of 
his argumentative nature? He thought every one was 
amenable to reason — bishops and levellers included. See 
him contending with the military sectaries in the church 
at Chesham, from morning to night, when “ he took the 
rea<ling-pew, and Pichford's cornet and troopers took the 
gallery.” Follow him, undeterred by his former want of 
success, to the church at Bewdley, where he disputed all 
day with Mr Tombs about infant baptism. Read his 
correspondence with Dr John Owen relative to the union of 
Presbyterians with Independents, in which his eagerness 
amusingly contrasts with Owen’s hesitation. Watch him 
hour after hour in hand-to-hand controversy with Dr 
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Gunning at the Savoy Conference, when all the town 
looked at them as at two boxers in a ring. These are 
but specimens of other like exhibitions. And yet he was 
as far as possible from being a quarrelsome man. It was 
in charity for his opponents that he fought. Ilia pertina- 
city in contention was the fruit of the sincerity of his 
aims. He must have been a delightful companion to those 
who shared his religious or scholastic sympathies. How 
pleasant and profitable it would have been to witness the 
intimate intercourse at Acton between him and Sir Matthew 
Hale ! He was at once a man of fixed belief and large 
appreciation, so that his dogmatism and his liberality 
sometimes came into collision. There was a universality in 
his genius which distinguishes him from most other men. 
His popularity as a preacher wus deservedly ])re-eminent ; 
but no more diligent student ever shut himself up with his 
books. lie was singularly fitted for intellectual debate, 
but his devotional tendency was equally strong with his 
logical aptitude. Some of his writings, from their meta- 
physical subtilty, will always puzzle the learned ; but ho 
could write to the level of the common heart without loss 
of dignity or pointedness. II is lieas(m& feyr the Christian 
lieligion is still, for its evidential ])urpose, bettor than most 
works of its class. Ilis Poor Man's Family Book is a 
manual that continues to be worthy of its title. His 
Saints' Everlasting Rest will always command the grateful 
admiration of pious readers. Perhaps no thinker has 
exerted so great an influence upon Nonconformity as 
Baxter has done, and that not in one direction only, but 
in every form of development, doctrinal, ecclesiastical, and 
practical. He is the type of a distinct class of the Cliris- 
tian ministry, - -that class which aspires after scholarly 
training, prefers a broad to a sectarian theology, and 
adheres to rational methods of religious investigation and 
appeal. The rational element in him was very strong. 
He had a settled hatred to fanaticism. Even (Quakerism 
he could scarcely endure. An infusion of ideal sentiment 
would have been beneficial to the conduct of his life, as 
well as to his expositions of truth. The ministers of whom 
he was the type are to be found in all divisions of the 
Christian church, but with characteristic modilicatioiis. 
Sometimes their rationalism is most distinctive, sometimes 
their learning, sometimes their sympathetic feeling. But 
Baxter excels most of the men he thus represents 
in his union of those qualities, as well as in the intense 
sense of religion by which he was actuated. Beligion was 
with him all and in all, — that by which all besides was 
measured, and to whose interests all else was sub- 
ordinated. 

A good Life of Baxter^ by the Kev. William Orme, was 
prefixed to his Practical Works (published in 2.3 volumes) ; 
Dr Calamy abridged his Life arid Times, The abridgment 
forms the first vplume of the account of the ejected 
ministers, but whoever refers to it should also acquaint 
himself with the reply to the accusations which had been 
brought against Baxter, and which will be found in the 
second volume of Calamy^s Continuation, Sir James 
Stephen’s interesting paper on Baxter, contributed origin- 
ally to the Edinburgh Review^ is reprinted in the second 
volume of his Essays, The best recent estimates of Baxter 
are those given by Principal Tulloch in his English Puri’ 
tanism and its Leaders, and by Dean Stanley in Lis address 
at the inauguration of the statue to Baxter at Kidderminster. 
But most valuable of all is Baxter’s autobiography, called 
ReliquicB Baxteriance, or Mr Richard Baxter's Narrative of 
the most memorable Passages of his Life and Times, It is 
almost as real as a personal knowledge of its subject 
could have been. The account he gives at the end of 
Part I. of the spiritual changes he had undergone will 
never cease to be regarded as a rare and profoundly 
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interesting instance of faithful self-knowledge, and it has 
served the cause of Christian charity more, 2 )robably, than 
any treatise ever written on the subject. 

There are two testimonies to Baxter’s v/orth which, though 
they have frequently been quoted, cannot be omitted from 
any fair notice of him. Dr Barrow said that “ his practical 
writings were never mended, and his controversial ones 
seldom confuted,” and Bishop Wilkins asserted that “if he 
had lived ir the primitive time lie had been one of the 
fathers of the church.” 

BAYAllD, I’lEERE DU Tekrail, Chevalier dk, was 
born, of a noble family, at the chateau Bayard, Dauphine, 
in 1476. He served as a page to the duke of Savoy until 
diaries VTII., attracted by his graceful bearing, placed him 
among the royal followers under the count de Ligny. As 
a youth he was distinguished for comeliness, affability of 
manner, and skill in the tilt-yard. In 1494 he accom- 
panied diaries Vlll. into Italy, and was knighted after 
the battle of Fornovo, where he hod captured a standard. 
Shortly afterwards, entering Milan alone in jmrsuit of the 
enemy, he was taken jirisoner, but W'as set free without a 
lansom by Lndovic Sforza. His jiow ers and daring were 
conspicuous in the Italian w^ars of this jicriod. On one 
occasion it is said that, single-handed, lie made good the 
defence of a bridge over the Carigliano against about 200 
Spaniards, an exjiloit that brought him such renown that 
Pope Julius 11. sought to entice him into the J’apal service, 
but unsuccessfully. The captaincy of a company in the 
royal service was given him in 1508, and the following year 
he led a storming jiarty at the siege of Brescia. Here his 
intrepidity in first mounting the rampart cost him a severe 
wound, which obliged his soldiers to carry him into a 
neighbouring horse, the residence of a nobleman, wliose 
wife and daughters he protected from threatened insult. 
On liis recovery he declined a gift of 2500 ducats, with 
which they sought to reward him. At this time his 
general was the celebrated Gaston do Foix, who acted 
greatly in accordance with his advice, and, indeed, fell at 
the battle of Ravenna through neglecting it. Jii 1513, 
when Henry Vlll. of England routed the French at the 
battle of the Spurs, Bayard, in trying to rally his country- 
men, found his escape cut off. Suddenly riding up to an 
English officer who was lesting unarmed, he summoned 
him to yield, and the knight complying, Bayard in return 
gave himself up to his prisoner. lie was taken into the 
English camp, but on relating this gallant incident was 
immediately set free by the king without ransom. On 
the accession of Francis I. in 1515 ho was made lieutenant- 
general of Dauphin^ \ and after the victory of Marignano, 
to which his valour largely contributed, he had the honour 
of conferring knighthood on his youthful sovereign. When 
wm again broke out betw^een Francis I. and Charles V., 
Bayard, with 1000 men, held M^zi^res, a town wdiich had 
been declared untenable, against an army of 35,000, and 
after six weeks compelled Nassau to raise the siege. This 
stubborn resistance saved Central France from invasion, 
as the king had not then sufficient forces to with- 
stand the imperialists. All France rang with the 
achievement. Parliament thanked Bayard as the saviour 
of his country; the king made him a knight of the 
order of St Michael, and commander in his ow^n name 
of 100 gens d’armes, an honour till then reserved for 
princes of the blood. After allaying a revolt at Genoa, 
and striving with the greatest assiduity to check a pestilence 
in Dauphin^, Bayard was sent, in 1523, into Italy writh 
Admiral Bonivet, who, being defeated at Rebec, implored 
him to assume the command and save the army. He 
repulsed the foremost pursuers, but in guarding the rear at 
the passage of the Sesia was mortally w^ounded. He had 
himself placed against a tree that he might die facing the 
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enemy, and to Bourbon, who came up and expressed pify 
for him, he replied, “My lord, I thank you, but pity is not for 
me, who die a true man, serving my king ; pity is for you 
who boar arms against your prince, your country, and your 
oath.” He expired after repeating the Miserere. His 
body was restored to his friends and interred near Grenoble. 
(Chivalry, deprived of fantastic extravagance, is perfectly 
mirrored in the character of Bayard, lie combined the 
merits of a skilful tactician with the romantic heroism, 
piety, and magnanimity of the ideal knight-errant. Even 
adversaries experienced the iascination of his virtues, and 
joined in the sentiment that lie was, as his contemporaries 
called him, “Le chevalier sans peur et sans rejiroche.” 
(Cy. Walford’s Chevalier Bayard,) 

BAYAZIIl, or Bajazid, a city of Turkish Armenia, in 
the pashalic of Er/.eroura, 50 miles S.8,W. of Erivan, 
situated on the side of a rugged mountain that forms, as 
it were, a bastion of the Ala-dagh chain. It contains two 
churches, tliree mosques, and a monastery, that of Kara 
Killeesea, wliich is famous for the beauty of its architecture, 
as well as for its antiquity and grandeur. The summit of 
the mountain is occupied by the ruinous Ah Serai^ or palace, 
which was built by Mahmoud I’asha. The Pasha^s tomb, a 
work of considerable richness, is in the neighbouring mosque. 
The position of the town, on the frontiers of Turkey and 
Persia and on the high road between Armenia and Azerbi- 
jan, gives it a certain importance. It was captured by 
the Russians in 1828 and again in 1854, when they 
destroyed the fortifications on their departure. The 
population, which has decreased greatly within the last forty 
years, now numbers about 5000. Long. 43"' 26' E., lat. 39'* 
24' N. 

BAYEUX, formerly the capital of the Bessin, and now 
the chief town of an arrondissement in the department of 
Calvados, in Franco. It is situated in a fruitful valley on 
tlie Kiver Aure, 17 miles W.N.W. of Caen. Many of its 
houses are of considerable antiquity, especially in the Hue 
St Malo and Rue St Nicholas, one in the former street 
being a fine 8y)ecimen of the woodwork of the 1 5th century. 
The cathedral is a majestic edifice for the most part of the 
12th century, though the crypt probably dates from the 
time of Odo (1047). There are said to be no fewer than 
2976 capitals in its construction, all sculptured diflferently. 
Bayeux is the seat of a bishopric, and has tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and commerce, a communal college, 
and an extensive library. The former ci)iscopal palace is 
now the town-house, and the seminary is turned into 
barracks. The chief manufactures are linen and cotton 
goods, hosiery, lace, and pottery. Important fairs arc held 
for the sale of horses and cattle. Under the Romans the 
town boro the name of Augustodurus, and was the seat of 
a military establishment. During the Middle Ages it was 
frequently burnt, and passed from one lordship to another 
till it was incorporated in the duchy of Normandy. 
Nothing, perhaps, has done more for its fame than the 
possession of the Norman tapestry, which is now deposited 
in the town-house. It consists of a strip of linen 200 feet 
long by 20 inches wide, worked in coloured worsted, and 
contains fifty-eight distinct scenes connected with the life 
of William the Conqueror. Seven colours only are em- 
ployed, dark and light blue, red, yellow, buff, and dark and 
light green. In spite of the doubts that have been cast on 
the date of this ta])estry, it seems almost certain that it is 
contemporaneous with the events it depicts, and it may even 
possibly be, as tradition would have it, the work of Queen 
Matilda herself. (See Bruce’s Bayeux Taj:>€stry^ 4to, 
1855 ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest ; Macquoid’s Through 
Normandy^ 1874.) 

BAYLE, Pierre, author of the famous Historical and 
Critical Dictionary^ was bom on the 18 th November 1647, 
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I at Carlat-le-Comte, near Foix, in the south of France. He 
was educated at first by his father, a Oalvinist minister, 
and was afterwards sent to an academy at Puy-Laurens, 
where he studied with such assiduity as seriously to injure 
his health. After a short residence at home he entered a 
Jesuit college at Toulouse. While there he devoted much 
of his time to controversial works on theology, and ended 
by abjuring Calvinism and embracing the Roman Catholic 
faith. In this, however, he continued only seventeen 
months, abruptly resuming his former religion. To avoid 
the punishment inflicted on such as relapsed from the 
Catholic Church, he withdrew to Geneva, where he resumed 
his studies, and for the first time became acquainted with 
the philosophical writings of Descartes. For some years he 
acted as tutor in various families ; but in 1675, when a 
vacancy occurred in the chair of philosophy at the Protes- 
tant university of Sedan, he was prevailed upon to compete 
for the post, and was successful. In 1681 the university 
at Sedan was suppressed, but almost immediately afterwards 
Bayle was appointed professor of philosophy and history at 
Rotterdam. Here in 1682 he published his famous letter 
on comets, and his critique of Maimbourg’s work on the 
history of Calvinism. The great reputation achieved by 
this critique stirred up the envy of Bayle’s colleague, 
Jurieu, who had wTitten a book on the same subject, and 
who afterwards did all in his power to iiyure his former 
friend. In 1684 Bayle began the publication of his 
Nouvelles de la liepublique des Lettres^ a kind of journal of 
literary criticism, which was continued with great success 
for several years. In 1690 appeared a work entitled 
Avis aux Befugies^ which Jurieu attributed to Bayle, whom 
he attacked with the bitterest animosity. After a long 
quarrel Bayle was deprived of his chair in 1693. Ho was 
not much depressed by this misfortune, being at the time 
closely engaged in the preparation of his great Dictionary, 
which appeared in 1697. A second edition was called for 
in 1702. The few remaining years of Bayle’s life were 
devoted to miscellaneous WTitings, arising in many instances 
out of criticisms made upon his Dictionary. He died on 
the 28th December 1706, after some months’ sufiering 
from chest disease, which ho would not permit to interfere 
with his literary labours. Bayle’s erudition, despite the 
low estimate placed upon it by Leclerc, seems to have 
been very considerable. He was an ardent student, and 
his reading was varied and extensive. As a critic he was 
second to none in his own time, and even yet one can 
admire the lightness and delicacy of his touch, and the 
skill with which ho handles his subject. The Nouvelles 
de la Jiepvhlique des Lettres was the first thorough-going 
attempt to popularize literature, and it was eminently 
successful. The Dictionary, however, is Bayle’s master- 
piece, and in it ai)pear to perfection his various qualities, 
— extensive and curious information, fluency of style, and 
that light sceptical spirit which has became closely associated 
with his name. Bayle’s scepticism is of a peculiar kind. 
It is not a distrust of the j)ower of human knowledge 
grounded on a scientific investigation of the nature of 
thought in itself. It is rather the scepticism of the literary 
man of the world, who in his reading has encountered so 
many opposing and well-supported arguments on all sub- 
jects, that he feels inclined to hold that no certainty can 
ever be attained. On this account, perhaps, his sceptical 
criticism, though it did much to liberate thought from the 
bonds of authority, has had little influence on pure philo- 
sophy. Examples of Bayle’s critical mode of investigation 
may be seen in his articles on the Greek sceptical philoso- 
phers, particularly those on Pyrrhonism, Zeno, Corneades, 
and Chry8ipi)us. 

See Des Maizeaux, Vie de Bayle; Feuerbach, Pierre BaylCf 1888 ; 
Damiron, Philosophie en France au xvii“* SHcle, 
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BAYONET. See Arms and Armour, vol. ii. p. 658. 

BAYONNE, probably the ancient Lapurdvm^ Baiotium 
eivita^ or Baioticum^ a first-class fortified city of France, and 
the capital of an arrondissement, in the department of the 
Lower P 3 rrenees, It is well built, and agreeably situated 
at the confluence of the Nive and Adour, about three miles 
from the sea. A bar at the mouth of the river, with 13 
or 16 feet of water at spring tides and 9 to 11 feet at 
neaps, formerly prevented l^rge vessels from entering 
except at high water ; but works have been in progress by 
which the obstruction will be greatly lessened, if not alto- 
gether removed. The citadel is one of the finest works of 
Yauban, and the cathedral is a large and elegant Gothic 
structure of the 12th century. Bayonne is the seat of a 
bishopric, and has courts of primary jurisdiction and com- 
merce, an exchange, a mint, a theatre, naval and commercial 
docks, and schools of commerce and navigation, as well as 
distilleries, sugar-refineries, and glass-works. It is like- 
wise the centre of the 13th military division, and possesses 
one of the finest arsenals in France, and a military hospital 
for 2000 patients. Its export trade is considerable, par- 
ticularly in grain, wire, fish, chocolate, liqueurs, cream of 
tartar, hams, rosin, turpentine, and timber. The Nive and 
Adour divide the town into three nearly equal parts, com- 
municating with each other by bridges. Great Bayonne, 
which lies on the left bank of the Nive, contains the old 
castle; Little Bayonne, where the new castle stands, is 
situated between the Nive and the Adour; and Saint 
Esprit, formerly a suburb, occupies the right bank of the 
Adour. The last is inhabited almost exclusively by Jews. 
Bayonne, though often besieged, has never been taken, 
and is one of the few places that refused to participate 
in the massacre of St Bartholomew. The last siege was 
by the English in 1814, and was interrupted by the news 
of Napoleon’s surrender. The bayonet derives its name 
from this place, where it is said to have been invented. 
Population in 1872, 26,335, 

8oo Balasque and Duluurens, Pjudes Histuriqucs mr la mile de 
BayonnCf 3 vols., which treats of the history down to 1451. 

BAZA (the medisBval Bastiana\ a city of Spain in the 
province of Granada., situated in a fruitful valley in 
the Sierra Nevada, not far from the river of its own name. 
In the time of the Moors it was one of the three most 
important cities in the kingdom of Granada, carrying on 
^.n extensive trade, and numbering no fewer than 50, 000 
inhabitants. It was captured by the Spaniards in 1489 
after a seven months’ siege. The city still contains various 
remains of Moorish architecture, as well as its ancient 
church, which had been converted into a mosque ; and in 
the neighbouring plain have been discovered from time to 
time numerous relics of antiquity, both Roman and 
mediaeval. The principal trade of the place is at present 
in hemp; its population numbers 7270. It is the birth- 
place of Ribera, the historian of Granada. In 1810 Soult 
defeated a large Spanish army in the immediate vicinity. 

BAZARD, Armand, a French socialist, the founder of 
a secret political society in Franco, corresponding to the 
Carbonari of Italy, and a warm adherent of St Simon, was 
born at Paris in 1791. He took part in the defence of 
Paris in 1816, and afterwards occupied a subordinate 
situation in the prefecture of the Seine. About the year 
1820 he united some patriotic friends into a society, which 
was called Amis dc la YhritL From this was develoi>ed a 
complete system of Carbonarism, the peculiar principles of 
which were introduced from Italy by two of Bazard’s 
friends. Bazard himself was at the head of the central 
body, and, while taking a general lead, contributed exten- 
sively to the Carbonarist journal, JJAristarqw, An 
unsuccessful outbreak at Belfort ruin^ the society, and the 
leaders were compelled to conceal themselves. Bazard, 
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after remaining for some time in obscurity in Paris, came 
to the conclusion that the ends of those who wished well to 
the people would bo most easily attained, not through 
political agitation, but by effecting a radical change in their 
social condition. This train of thinking naturally drew 
him towards the socialist philosophers of the s(‘hool of St 
Simon, whom he joined. He contributed to their journal, 
Le Productenr ; and in 1828 began to give puldic lectures 
on the principles of the school, which were well attended. 
Ilis most important work, however, was the first volume of 
the Exposition de la Doctrine de St Simon (2 vols., 1828- 
^ar the best account of that peculiar phase of 
socialism. The second volume was chiefly by Knfantin, 
who along with Bazard stood at the head of the society, 
but who was superior in metaphysical power, and was 
prone to push his deductions to extremities. The two 
leaders differed in opinion with regard to the emancipation 
of women, which Bazard disapproved. An open quarrel took 
place in 1831, and Bazard found himself almost deserted 
by the members of the society. He attacked Enfantin 
violently, and in a w^arm discussion between them he wOs 
struck down by apoplexy. After lingering for a few months 
he died on the 29tli July 1832. 

BAZldAKS, a tribe of Indians, inhabiting different 
parts of the ])eninsula of Hindustan. They are recognised 
by several appellations, as iVizigars, Panchpfri, KiinjrA, or 
Nats ; they follow a mode of life distinguishing them from 
the Hindus, among whom they dwell; they aWain from 
intermixing their families with the Hindus, and from any 
intercourse by which they can be united. They are dis- 
persed throughout the whole of India, partly in wandering 
tribes, paitly adhering to fixed residences, but the greater 
proportion lead a nomadic life. 

The BAzfgars are divided into seven castes ; but besides 
those who are united into sects or castes, there are indi- 
viduals who wander about endeavouring to pick up a i)re- 
carious livelihood. Although the Bdzigars are distinguished 
by their manners and customs from the natives of Hin- 
dustdn, their features do not certainly discriminate them 
as a separate race. Some of their women are reputed very 
beautiful, and are thence sought after in those temporary 
alliances common in the East. The Bdzfgars more espe- 
cially distinguished by that name are the most civilized of 
the whole; they are Mahometans in food, apparel, and 
religion. The Banch[>lri profess no system of faith, in 
jireference adopting indifferently that of any village whither 
their wanderings may guide them. Some traverse the 
country as Mahometan fakirs, and live on the chance 
bounty of devotees; and a jiarticular association among 
them, of bad reiiute or abject superstition, has been accused 
of sacrificing human victims. The chief occupation of the 
Bdzigars seems to consist in feats of address and agility to 
amuse the public, in which both males and females are 
equally skilful. The former are extremely athletic, and the 
women are taught dancing, which, instead of the graceful 
motions seen in the north, consists princijially of a display 
of lascivious gestures. Most of the men are adroit jugglers, 
tumblers, and actors. Both males and females pursue a sys- 
tematic course of debauchery, so that few live beyond forty, 
and many do not attain their thirtieth year. From the 
pursuits of the females being productive to their jiarents, 
their marriages are deferred to a later period than is usual 
in India. The females who do not attend the juggling 
exhibitions of the men, or their feats of activity, practise 
physic and cupping, and perform a kind of tattooing on the 
skin of the Hindus of their own sex, called godnd. The 
men, besides their usual occupations, collect medical herbs, 
which are prepared by their wives as curatives, especially 
of the complaints of their own sex. In this manner, or by 
the sale of trinkets, they find employment in the towns, 
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though those occupations afford them but a precarious sub- 
sistence. Some tribes also go about exhibiting wild beasts, 
or offering for sale mats fabricated by themselves. Before 
the establishment of the British Government in Bengal, the 
BAzfgars were subject to the arbitrary exactions of a tax- 
gatlioror, whom they greatly dreaded, and the apprehension 
of the renewal of that officer’s j)owers has proved a consider- 
able impediment to investigating their manners and customs. 

The B^zigars are supposed to present many features 
analogous to the gi])sies scjattered over Euroj)e and Asia, 
where they subsist as a race distinct from all the other 
inhabitants of the countries freiiuented by them. The 
lUzlgars, as well as the gipsies, liave a chief or king; 
each race has a peculiar language, different from thht 
of the people among whom they reside ; and the 
analogy of the languages is so decided, that it is difficult 
to deny that they have had a common origin. Another 
resend )lance, which lias probably been lost in the 
lapse of time, is fiiipj»os(id to consist in the three-stringed 
viol introduced into Europe by the jugglers of the 13th 
century, which is exactly similar to the instrument now 
used in Hindustan. Disjoined, these analogies may not 
carry conviction of the identity of the European gijisies 
with the Indian Bfizfgars ; but, on combining the whole, it 
does not soom unlikely, that if Asia was their original 
country, or if they have found their way from Egypt to 
India, they may also have emigrated farther at a i)eriod of 
remote antiquity, and reached the boundaries of Europe, 

HAZZI, Giovanni. 8ee Soddoma. 

BDELLIUM, a fragrant gum -resin of a dark-reddish 
colour, bitter and pungent to the taste. It is closely allied 
to myrrh, and like it is produced from one or more species 
of lialsaniodendroTiy — the Googiil rosin, or Indian bdellium, 
yielded by /f. mukul^ being considered by Dr Birdwood to 
be the bdellium of Scripture, and the/iStAA^ovof Dioscorides. 
Bdellium is little imjiorted into Euro})e, but it is exten- 
sively used in Indian ])harmacy,both human and veterinary; 
and it is, like myrrh, employed for incense in temples. A 
variety of the gum -resin known as African bdellium is 
produced on the East African coast, but nothing is cer- 
tainly known regarding its botanical source. 

BEACH Y HEAD, a promontory on the coast of Sussex, 
between Hostings and Brighton, near which the French de- 
feated the English and 1 )utch fleet in 1 G90. It consists of a 
perpendicular chalk clift’ 530 feet high. A lighthouse, 
with a revolving light 285 feet above high-water mark, 
was erected in 1828 on the second cliff to the westward, in 
long. O'’ r E., lat. 50' 41' N. 

BEACON SFl ELD, a market-town in the county of 
Buckingham, 23 miles from London, on the road to 
Oxford. It consists of four streets crossing each other at 
right angles, and ])efore the opening of the railways was 
rather a busy i)lace. At one time, indeed, it was the seat 
of a considerable manufacture of ribbons. The poet 
Waller and Edmund Burke lived in the neighbourhood, 
and both are buried in the town. Beaconsfield gave the 
title of viscountess to the late wife of the Bight Hon. B. 
Disraeli. Population of parish in 1871, 1524. 

BEAD, a small globule or ball used in necklaces, and 
made of different materials, us pearl, steel, garnet, coral, 
diamond, amber, glass, rock-crystal, and seeds. The 
Roman Catholics make great use of beads in rehearsing 
their Ave-Marias and Pater-nosters, and a similar custom 
obtains among the religious orders of the East, A string 
of such beads is called a rosary. Glass beads were used by 
the Spaniards to barter with the natives of South America 
for gold when they first established themselves on that 
continent, and to this day they are a favourite article of 
traffic with all savage nations. Beads of glass are sent in 
enormous quantities to Zanzibar, and to all other ports 
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from which a trade with the interior of Africa is carried 
on, as they form almost the only convenient medium of 
exchange with the native tribes. The qualities and 
varieties recognized in the Zanzibar market are said to 
number more than 400, and the trade there is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Banyans. Large quantities 
are also sent to India, the Eastern Archipelago, and the 
Polynesian Islands; and in the more primitive parts of 
Europe beads are in considerable demand. Under the name 
of bugles, a very great quantity of small, mostly cylin- 
drical, beads are used in lace-making, and for the ornamen- 
tation of ladies’ dresses, the demand in this form fluctuat- 
ing greatly according to tho demands of fashion. Venice 
is the principal centre of the manufacture of glass beads 
of all kinds. The exports therefrom during the ten years 
ending with 1871 amounted to 313,201 quintals, of the 
value of 61,240,296 Italian lire. In the manufacture of 
ordinary beads, as conducted at Venice, rods or canes of 
glass of tho colour and quality desired' first are drawn out,, 
either pierced or unpierced. The rods may either be of 
transparent glass, or of oj)aquo coloured enamel glass 
(iwia/ri), or may have complex patterns produced by the 
twisting of threads of coloured glass through a transparent 
body, characteristic of Venetian glass. From these rods 
rounded beads are pinched off, and the more costly kinds, 
made in imitation of precious stones, <fec., are cut and faceted. 
Imitation pearls, the making of which forms an impor- 
tant part of tlie bead industry, are blown by the blow- 
pipe from a milky-white glass. The pearly lustre is com- 
municated by the infiltration of a substance obtained from 
the scales of tho bleak Lemucus alhumus. The more 
costly imitation pearls receive several coats of the pearly 
substance, and have weight and solidity added by filling up 
tho interior of the pearl with wax. Gold, silver, and 
various coloured lustres are frequently substituted for the 
pearly substance in the manufacture of blown beads. 

BEAN, the seed of certain leguminous plants cultivated 
for food all over tho world, and furnished chiefly by the 
genera Faha, PhaseoluSy Dolkhosy Cajimus, and Soja, The 
common bean, in all its varieties, as cultivated in 
Britain and on the continents of Europe and America, is 
the produce of the Faba vulgaris. The French bean, kidney 
bean, or haricot, is the seed of the Phaseolus vulgaris; but 
in India several other species of this genus of plants are 
raised, and form no small portion of tho diet of the in- 
liabitants. From the genus DolichoSy again, the natives of 
India and South America procure beans or pulse, of no 
small importance as articles of diet, such as the D, 
etisifonnisy or sword bean of India, the Lima beans, <ke.. 
Besides these there are numerous other i>ulses cultivated 
for tho food both of man and domestic animals, to which 
tho name beans is frequently given. The common bean is 
even more nutritious than wheat ; and it contains a very 
high proportion of nitrogenous matter under tho form of 
legumin, which amounts on an average to 24 per cent. It 
is, however, a rather coarse food, and difficult of digestion, 
and is chiefly used to feed horses, for which it is admirably 
adapted. In England French beans are chiefly, almost 
exclusively, used in the green state ; the whole pod being 
eaten as a table vegetable, or prepared as a pickle. It is 
wholesome and nutritious ; and in Holland and Germany the 
pods are preserved in salt by almost every family for winter 
and spring use. The green ])ods are cut across obliquely, 
most generally by a machine invented for the pur|>ose, 
and salted in barrels. Wlien wanted for use they are 
steeped in fresh water to remove the salt, and broiled or 
stewed; they form an agreeable addition to the diet 
at a time when no other vegetable may be had. Under 
the name of carob beans or locusts, the legume of Ceratonia 
siliqua is cultivated on the shores of the Mediterranean,. 
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and used as food for cattle. The shells of the carob bean 
contain a large proportion of sugar, and are often con- 
sumed as a dainty by children. These beans were formerly 
supposed to be the locusts eaten by John the Baptist, and 
hence have been called St John^a bread. The Tonka, or 
Tonquin bean, is the produce of D^pterix odorafa, a legu- 
minous seed with a fine odour, used in perfumery and 
largely for scenting snuff. The Calabar ordeal bean is 
a highly poisonous leguminous seed. There are also several 
non-leguminous seeds to which the popular name bean is 
attached. Among these may be mentioned the sacred 
Egyptian or Pythagorean bean (^Nelmahium »penos%mi\ 
and the Ignatius bean (probably Strychno^ rmdtijlora)^ a 
source of strychnine. For the cultivation, <tc., of the 
common bean, see Agriculture, vol. i. p. 360. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans made use of beans in gather- 
ing the votes of the people, and for the election of magis- 
trates. A white bean signified absolution, and a black 
one condemnation. Beans had a mysterious use in the 
lemuralia and parentalia^ where the master of the family, 
after washing his hands three times, threw black beans 
over his head nine times, continuing to repeat the words, 
** I redeem myself and my family by these beans.” 

BEAR, the common name of the Ursulas^ a typical family 
of Plantigrade Mammals, distinguished by their massive 
bodies, short limbs, and almost rudimentary tails. With 
the single exception of the Honey Bear, all the species have 
forty-two teeth, of which the incisors and canines closely 
resemble those of the purely carnivorous mammals ; while 
the molars, and especially that known as the “ carnassial,” 
have their surfaces tuberculatcd so as to adapt them for 
grinding vegetable substances. As might have been sup- 
posed from their dentition, the bears are truly omnivorous ; 
but most of the family seem to prefer vegetable food, 
including honey, when a sufficient supi)ly of this can be 
had. The Grizzly Bear, however, is chiefly carnivorous ; 
while the Polar Bear, in a state of nature, is believed to be 
almost wholly so. The strength and ferocity of different 
species and of different individuals of the same species 
seem to depend largely on the nature of their diet, — those 
restricted to purely vegetable food showing an approach to 
that mildness of disposition characteristic of herbivorous 
animals. 

Bears are live-toed, and are provided with formidable 
claws, but these are not retractile as in the cats, and arc 
thus better fitted for digging and climbing than for tearing. 
Most of the bears climb trees, which they do in a slow, 
lumbering fashion, and, in descending, always come hind- 
quarters first. The Grizzly Boar is said to lose this power 
of climbing in the adult state. In northern countries the 
bear retires during the winter season into caves and the 
hollows of trees, or allows the falling snow to cover it, 
where it remains dormant till the advent of spring, about 
which time the female usually produces her young. 
These are bom naked and blind, and it is commonly five 
weeks before they see, or become covered with hair. Before 
hibernating they grow very fat, and it is by the gradual 
consumption of this fat — known in commerce as beaFs 
grease — that such vital action as is necessary to the con- 
tinuance of life is sustained. 

The bear family is widely distributed, being found in 
every quarter of the globe except Australia, and in all 
climates, from the highest northern latitudes yet reached 
by man to the warm regions of India and Malaya. In the 
north-west corner of Africa the single representative of the 
family found on that continent occurs. Of the remaining 
species described in Gray^s recent monograph of this family, 
three are European, six American, and eight Asiatic ; while 
one species — the Polar Bear — is common to the Arctic 
regions of both hemispheres. In addition to these, the 
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best known species are peculiarly rich in varieties. Bears 
have been recently divided into three groups, — sea bears, 
land bears, and honey bears. 

(1.) Sea bears, of which the Polar or White Bear 
(ThalasmrctOB maritimus) is the only species known, are dis- 
tinguished from the other groups by having the soles of 
the feet covered with close-set hairs, — a beautiful instance 
of special adaptation to the wants ol the creature, the 
bear being thereby enabled to A\alk more securely on the 
slippery ice. In the whiteness of its fur also, it shows such 
an assimilation in colour to that of surrounding nature as 
must be of considerable service in concealing it from its 
prey. The food of the White Bear consists chiefly of seals 
and fish, in pursuit of which it shows great power of 
swimming and diving, and a considerable degree of saga- 
city. It also feeds on the carcases of whales, and on birds 
and their eggs, and is said to eat berries when these can be 
had. That it can sustain life on a purely vegetable diet is 
proved by instances on record of its being fed for years on 
bread only, in confinement. These bears are strong swim- 
mers, Captain Sabine having found one “swimming 
powerfully forty miles from the nearest shore, and with no 
ice in sight to afford it rest.” They are often carried on 
floating ice to great distances, and to more southern lati- 
tudes than their own, no fewer than twelve Polar bears 
having been known to reach Iceland in this way during 
one w'intcr. The female always hibernates, but the male 
may be seen abroad at all seasons. In bulk the White 
Bear exceeds all other members of the family, measuring 
nearly 9 feet in length, and often weighing 1600 ft). 

(2.) Land bears have the soles of the feet destitute of 
hair, and their fur more or loss shaggy. Of these the Brown 
Boar {Urstis arctoR^ — -ApKro^ of Aristotle) is found in one 
or other of its varieties all over the temperate and north 
tcm])erate regions of the eastern hemisphere, from Spain 
to Japan. Its fur is usually of a brownish colour, but there 
are black, blackish-grey, and yellowish varieties. It is a 
solitary animal, frequenting the wooded parts of the regions 
it inhabits, and living on a mixed diet of fruits, vegetables, 
honey, and the smaller animals. In winter it hibernates, 
concealing itself in some hollow or cavern. It docs not seek 
to attack man ; but when baited, or in defence of its young, 
it shows great courage and strength, rising on its hind legs 
and endeavouring to grasp its antagonist in an embrace. 
Bear-baiting, till within comi)aratively recent times, was a 
favourite sport throughout Europe, but along with cock- 
fighting and badger-baiting, has gradually disappeared 
before a more humane civilization. It was a favourite 
})astime among the Romans, who imported their bears from 
Britain, a proof that the animal was then comparatively 
abundant in that country ; indeed, from reference made to 
it in early Scottish history, the bear does not appear to have 
been extirpated in Britain before the end of the 11th 
century. It is now found in greatest abundance in Norway, 
Russia, and Siberia, where the bear hunt is the favourite 
sport, and where, when dead, its remains are highly valued. 
Among the Kamchatkans “the skin of the bear,” says 
a traveller, “forms their beds and their coverlets, bonnets for 
their heads, gloves for their hands, and collars for their 
dogs. The flesh and fat are their dainties. Of the intestines 
they make masks or covers for their faces, to jirotect them 
from the glare of the sun in the spring, and use them as a 
substitute for glass, by extending them over their windows. 
Even the shoulder-blades arc said to be put in requisition for 
cutting grass.” In confinement the Brown Bear is readily 
tamed ; and advantage has been taken of the facility with 
which it can sustain itself on the hind feet to teach it to 
dance to the sound of music. It measures 4 feet in length, 
and is about 2 J feet high. 

The American Black Bear {Urms americanus) occurs 
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throughout the wooded parts of the North American con- 
tinent, whence it is being gradually driven to make room 
for man. It is similar in size to the Brown Bear, but its 
fur is of a soft even texture, and of a shining black colour, 
to which it owes its commercial value. At the beginning 
of the present century Black Bears were killed in enormous 
numbers for their furs, wliich at that time were highly 
valued. In 1803 the skins imported into England 
numbered 25,000, but the imports have since decreased to 
one-half of that number. They are chiefly used for military 
accoutrements. This isa timid animal, feeding almost solely 
on fruits, and lying dormant during winter, at which period 
it is most frequently killed. It is an object of superstitious 
reverence to the Indians, who never kill it without 
apologizing and dejdoring the necessity which impels them 
to do so. 

The Grizzly Bear {Ursm ferox) approaches the Polar 
Bear in size, wliile it exceeds that, and all other American 
mammals, in ferocity of disposition and in muscular 
strength. It is said to attack the bison, and has been 
known to carry off a carcase weighing 1000 lb for a con- 
siderable distance to its den, there to devour it at leisure. 
It also eats fruit and other vegetables. Its fur is usually 
of a yellowish brown colour, coarse and grizzled, and of 
little value commercially, while its flesh, unlike that of 
otlier bears, is uneatable even by the Indians. It is found 
in greatest abundance on the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Syrian Bear ( I/rsMs syr/acus) occurs on 
Mount Lebanon and throughout Syria, and is probably the 
species mentioned in Scripture as having destroyed the 
“ forty-and-two children” who mocked Elisha. It is of a 
dirty yellowish colour, and feeds mainly on vegetables. The 
Bruang or Malayan Boar (Jlelarrtos malaynmis) is of a jet 
black colour, with a white semilunar mark on the chest, 
and attains a icngth of 4^ feet. Its food consists almost 
solely of vegetables and honey, but the latter is its 
favourite food, — the extreme length and pliability of the 
tongue enabling it to scoop out the honey-combs froiii the 
hollows of trees. It is found in the Malay Peninsula and 
Islands, and is readily tamed. 

(3.) Honey bears are distinguished from the other groups 
by the absence of two upper incisors, and the very extensile 
character of the lips. Of these there is but one species, 
the Sloth or Honey Bear ( J/c/wnw labmtus). This animal, 
from its striking outward resemblance to a sloth, was, when 
first brought to this country, described as a sjiecies of Brady- 
pm. It is about the size of the Brown Bear, is covered 
with long, black hair, and is of extremely uncouth aspect. 
It inhabits the mountainous regions of India, is readily 
tamed, and is tlie bear usually exhibited by the Hindoo 
jugglers. It feeds on fruits, honey, and white ants. 

Fossil remains of extinct bears first occur in strata of the 
Pliocene age. Those of the Great Cave Bear ( Ursm spelcEus)^ 
found abundantly in certain caverns of Central Europe and 
Asia, show that it must have exceeded in size the Polar Bear 
of the present day. Its remains are also found in similar 
situations in Britain associated with those of an allied 
species {Ursus prise us), 

BEAR LAKE, Great, an extensive sheet of fresh 
water in the north-west of Canada, between G5" and 67” 
N. lat., and 117” and EJS** W. long. It is of a very 
irregular shape, has an estimated area of 14,000 square 
miles, and is upwards of 200 feet above the sea. The 
Bear Lake River carries its waters into the Mackenzie River. 

BEARD. The tradition that Adam was created with a 
beard (which may be described as bushy rather than 
flowing), is recorded on ancient monuments, and especially 
on an antique sarcophagus, which is one of the ornaments 
of the Vatican, The Jews, with the Orientals generally; 
seem to have accepted the tradition for a law. The beard 
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was a cherished and a sacred thing. Israel brought it safe 
out of the bondage of universally shaven Egypt, and the 
beard was the outward and visible sign of a true man. To 
rudely touch his beard was to cruelly assail his dignity. 
Children and other kinsfolk might gently touch it as a sign 
of love ; a fugitive might reverentially raise his hand to it 
w^hen praying for succour ; and he who put his hand on 
his own beard and swore by it bound himself by the most 
solemn of oaths, to violate which would render him 
infamous among his fellow-men. To touch the beard in 
the allegiance of love established peace and trustfulness 
between the two parties. When Joab went in to Amasa 
he took the beard of the latter to kiss him, saying the 
while, ‘‘Art thou in health, my brother?” Therefore it 
was that Amasa took no heed of the sword in Joab’s hand, 
which Joab at once thrust beneath the other’s fifth rib. 
The Scriptures abound with examples of how the beard and 
its treatment interpreted the feelings, the joy, the sorrow, 
the pride, or the despondency of the wearer. 

Although the Jews carried their beards with them from 
their bondage in Egypt, the hlgyptiana were not at all 
insensible of the significance of that appendage. They did 
not despise the type of manhood. Accordingly, on days 
of high festival they wore false beards, as assertions of 
their dignity in the scheme of creation, and they repre- 
sented their male deities with beards “ tip-tiltcd ” at the 
ends. The general reader having laudable curiosity on 
this matter may bo safely referred to the pages of Hero- 
dotus, — a writer who had much to say pertinently to the 
subject, and who, after being maligned as the second 
father of lies, is now praised for his modesty, and relied on 
for his trustworthiness. 

The modern Mahometans, especially those who have 
most come in contact with Europeans, have a good deal 
fallen away from old conservative ideas respecting the 
beard. Once, this glorious excrescence, as it was held to 
be, was made, by the followers of Islam, a help to salva- 
tion. The hairs which came from it in combing were 
preserved, broken in two, and then buried. The breaking 
was a sort of stipulation with some angel who was supposed 
to be on the watch, and who would look to the safe 
passage of the consigners of the treasure into the paradise 
of never-failing sherbet and ever-blooming houris. The 
first sultan who broke through the orthodox oppression of 
beardedness was Salim I. (1512-20). This act was a 
violent shock to the whole body of the faithful, and 
especially of the Mufti. The very highest priest alone 
could dare to remonstrate with so absolute a monarch. 
Salim put aside the remonstrance with a joke, “ I have 
cut off my beard,” be said, “ in order that my vizier may 
have nothing to lead me by ! ” But a crafty minister can 
find on the face of the most beardless and cruel of despots 
wherewithal to load him in the way the minister would 
have him go. Still, the fact that the Prophet never let 
razor reap a harvest on his chin, for possession of the 
hairy produce of which all Islam would have fought with 
affectionate fury, long made, and still makes, the beard a 
part of religion. The sultan and the shah, chiefs of the 
two parties in their church, have pretty fair apologies for 
beards ; but this is far below the bearded glories of the 
days before the Prophet, when the kings of Persia tied up 
their bearded plaits with gold thread, and the princes of 
Nineveh went abroad with beards curled and oiled, like the 
Assyrian bulls themselves. It has been said that in Asia 
wars have been proclaimed on alleged grievances connected 
with shaving. Tartars and Persians, and Chinese and 
Tartars, are reported to have resorted to sanguinary arbi- 
tration on the question of clipping or shaving. Probably 
they who declared the war were as clever in finding a 
pretext as the more civilized aggressors of much later days. 
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If we turn to Europe and begin with classical times, 
having — 

the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gor^oua East, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, — 

we may remember that the Greeks and Romans once styled 
as barbarians, or bearded, unshaven savages, all nations 
who were out of the pale of their own customs and religion. 
Nevertheless, the young Roman, anxious for beard and 
moustache, used to apply the household oil to his chin and 
cheeks, in order to bring thereon that incipient fringe 
which would entitle him to be called “ barbatulus,” The 
full-furnished man was barbatus.’’ It was not till the 
beard ceased to be universally worn, and Sicilian barbers 
set up in Rome (about 300 B.a), that the Romans began 
to apply the word, translated “barbarous,” to the rude 
men and manners of the early ages, and of the beard 
universal. But, after all, we may still see, in old counter- 
feit presentments, that the fashionable, clipped beard of 
young Roman “ swells ” in the last days of the Republic, 
and of some of the emperors from the time of Hadrian, is 
not nearly so majestic as the flowing hair depending from 
the chin of Numa Pompilius. Nero offered some of the 
hair of his beard to Jupiter Capitolinus, who could have 
furnished a dozen emperors from his own. Homer, Virgil, 
Pliny, Plutarch, Strabo, Diodorus, Juvenal, Persius, are 
among the writers who furnish material for a volume on 
beards. One Roman emperor, Julian, wrote a work on 
the subject, which is commonly supposed to bo as fierce 
a denunciation against beards, as King James’s Blast 
was against tobacco; but Julian in his Misopogon^ 
or Enemy of the Beard^ descants satirically “with pleasure 
and even with pride,” says Gibbon, “on the length of his 
nails and the inky blackness of his hands, protests that 
although the greatest part of his body was covered with 
hair, the use of the razor was confined to his head alone, 
and celebrated with visible complacency the shaggy and 
populous beard which he fondly cherished, after the example 
of the philosophers of Greece.” Persius undoubtedly 
associated wisdom with the beard. He exhausted the 
whole vocabulary of praise when he designated Socrates 
by the terra Magister Barbatus, In this, however, there 
is less wit than in the rejoinder of the young ambassa- 
dor to a king, who had expressed his wrath at having a 
beardless youth sent to him as an envoy. “If,” said 
the latter, “ my master had thought you would have laid 
so much account on a beard, he would have sent you 
a goat.” 

The most notable circumstance in the history of the 
beard among the Greeks is that of its abolition, — in the 
Macedonian army, at least, for strategic reasons. Alex- 
ander the Great abolished the beards of his soldiers, for 
the sufficient reason that they gave handles to their enemies 
whereby to lay hold of them. The Macedonian warriors 
probably obeyed with reluctance; but obedience was as 
much a matter of course as it was with the Ephori who, 
by Lacedaemonian law, had to undergo what seemed the 
ridiculous ceremony of being shaved, merely to show their 
ready obedience to legal enactment. As they were mortal 
men, it may be supposed that acquisition of office was 
happy compensation for the loss of a beard. 

Goth is equivalent for the older term of Barbarian, 
One is about as unjust in its application as the other. 
Gothic rudeness is often illustrated by the case of the 
“ugly rush” made by the northern warriors into the 
Capitol, where the conscript fathers sat in silence aud 
fearlessness, waiting events. One of these unlettered 
soldiers lifted his hand to the beard of an old legislator, 
who, taking it for insult, smote the Goth to the ground. 
Let us do the Goth the justice of believing that, awed by 
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the stern mute migesty of the senators, he raised his hand 
reverentially to the beard. At all events, the taking it 
with such prompt and painful action was dearly paid for in 
the swift retaliation which followed. 

If the phrase be not too light for use, we would say that 
as beards existed before barbers, the Europeans, like all 
other people, were originally a bearded people. The beard 
is perhaps more general now in Germany than elsewhere in 
Europe; and Germany affords an example of the longest 
beard known, out of fairy story, in the person of the painter 
Johan Mayo, whose beard was so long that when ho stood 
upright it still trailed on the ground ; accordingly, he often 
doubled it up in his girdle. Germany knows him as John 
the Bearded, just as it does one of its emperors as Frederick 
Barbarossa ; but many nations, ancient and modern, can 
boast of men and monarchs who have been nicknamed 
from their beards. 

When Peter the Great levied a tax on Russian beards, 
he was only following a precedent which once existed in 
England. Noble chins were assessed at a rouble ; your 
commoner chin at a copec. It caused commotion, and there 
was much compulsory shaving of those who did not pay. 
Beards are not now valued in Russia. He who wears one 
seems to acknowledge that he has no very high place in 
the social scale. On the other hand, beards were highly 
treasured in Spain till the time of Philip V., who was 
unable to cultivate one. As was to be expected, this 
infirmity sot the fashion of affecting the infirmity; but 
beardless dons wore wont to exclaim with a sigh, “Since 
we have lost our beards, we have lost our souls !” Thus, 
they unconsciously adopted something akin to the super- 
stition of the Roskolniki, a sect of schismatics who obstin- 
ately maintained that the divine image resided in the 
beard. Portugal was not behind Spain in appreciating 
the beard. When the Portuguese admiral, Jaun de Castro, 
borrowed a thousand pistoles from the city of Goa, he lent 
in pledge one of his w^hiskers, saying, “All the gold in 
the world cannot equal this natural ornament of my valour.” 
In these modern days one would not think much of the 
security of such a material guarantee, nor of the modesty 
of the admiral who might have the face to offer it. 

As S])aniards denuded their chins because their king 
could not grow a beard, so the French grew beards, long 
after they had gone out of fashion, because their king 
found it necessary to do so. Francis the First, having 
wounded his chin, concealed the ugly scar by covering it 
with a beard ; and all loyal chins forthwith affected to have 
scars to conceal. But when fashion and loyalty were 
united the beard was carefully tended. It was not as in 
the time of the idle, helpless, and long haired kings, who 
were less potential than their chief officers, when the wild, 
dirty, and neglected beard was a type of that majesty, made 
up of shreds and patches, which used to bo paraded before 
the people on a springless cart. Three hairs from a French 
kin^s beard under the waxen seal stamped on royal letter 
or charter, wore supposed to add greater security for the 
fulfilment of all promises made in the document itself. 
In course of time fashion complimented majesty; a certain 
sort of moustache was called a “ royale,” and the little tuft 
beneath the lower lip was known by the term “ imperiale.” 
As a rule, the French chin assumed the appearance of that 
of the king for the time being. The royal portrait reflects 
a general fashion from which only the disloyal or the 
indifferent departed. On the subject of shaving, Talleyrand 
once drew a fine distinction. Rogers asked him if Napoleon 
shaved himself. “Yes,” replied the statesman; “one 
born to be a king has some one to shave him ; but they 
who acquire kingdoms shave themselves.” Tradition has 
exaggerated accounts of bearded prisoners in the BastiUe, 
but there was an official there whose duty consisted in 
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keeping the captives without beards. Some years before 
the Revolution the celebrated lawyer and political writer 
Linguet was incarcerated there. On the morning after bis 
being locked up, an individual entered his room who 
announced himself as the barber of the Bastille. “ Very 
welV' said the sharp-witted Linguet, “as you are the 
barber of the Bastille — rasez la.” 

Among the men of whom it was said of old that they 
would be known by their love for one another, the beard 
has been a cause of much fierce uncharitablenesa. The 
Greek Church, advocating the beard, and the Roman 
Church, denouncing it, were not more forgetful of ever- 
blessed charity than the Belgian Reformers, the close-shaven 
of whom wished the bearded members to be expelled as 
non-Christians. The tradition concerning the Master whom 
both proposed to follow was logically pleaded by the 
wearers of beards. As a general rule, in the earlier time, 
the man who wore his hair short and his beard long, was 
accounted as at least bearing the guise of respectability, — 
looking like a jiriestly personage. There is a series of 
medals of the popes at Naples, from Clement VII. (1523- 
34 ) to Alexander VT 1 1. (1 689-9 1 ). All these are bearded, 
Clement’s beard is long and dark ; Alexander wears beard 
and moustaches. Perhaps Clement Qiulio de’ Medici set 
the fashion. Certain it is that a few years before, his 
kinsman, Giovanni do* Medici, Leo X. (1513-22), was 
always close-shaven, and beards were not to be seen on the 
chin of Leo’s clerics and courtiers. 

In the 13th century beards are said to have first come 
into fashion in England. If wo may judge from the 
15th century brasses in England, few men of distinction 
enough to be so commemorated wore beards. Hotspur’s 
fop had his “ chin now reaped.” In the reign of Henry 
VIII. the fashion had so revived among lawyers that the 
authorities of Lincoln’s Inn prohibited wearers of beards 
from sitting at the great table, unless they paid double 
commons; but in all probability this was before that 
sovereign ordered (1535) his courtiers to “poll their hair,” 
and ho let that crisp board grow which is familiar to us all. 
Thence came a fiscal arrangement ; beards were taxed, and 
the levy was graduated according to the condition of the 
wearer. In the Burghmote Book of Canterbury (quoted in 
Notes and Queries) there is the following entry ; — “ 2nd 
Ed. vi. The Sheriff of Canterbury and anotlier paid 
their dues for wearing beards, 3s. 4d. and Is. 8d.” In the 
next reign, and in the year 1 555, Queen Mary sent four 
agents to Moscow ; all were bearded, but one of them, a 
certain George Killingworth, was specially distinguished 
by a beard 5 feet 2 inches long, at sight of which a smile 
crossed the grim features of Ivan the Terrible himself. 
George’s beard was thick, broad, and yellow; and, after 
dinner, Ivan played with it, as with a favourite toy. Most 
of the Protestant martyrs were burnt in their beards. Sir 
Thomas More, on the other hand, put his out of the way, 
as he laid his head on the block, with the innocent joke so 
well known. Elizabeth introduced a new impost with 
regard to beards. Every beard of above a fortnight’s 
growth was subject to a yearly tax of 3a. 4d. The rate 
was as heavy as the law authorizing it was absurd. It was 
made in the first year of her reign, but it proved abortive. 
Fashion stamped it out, and men laughed in their beards 
at the idea of paying for them. The law was not enforced, 
and the Legislature left the heads of the people alone till 
much later times, when necessity and the costs of war put 
that tax on hair-powder which even now contributes a few 
thousands a year to the British Exchequer. The Vandyke 
beard, pointed (as Charles the First and the illustrious 
artist, with most cavaliers, wore it), was the most universally 
worn for a time. Beaumont and Fletcher, in the Queen of 
Corinth^ make allusion, doubtless, to a fashion of wearing 


moustache and beard, common to the reign of the first 
James as well as that of Charles. 

His beard 

Which now ho puts i* the posture of a T,— 

The Roman T. Your T board is the fashion, 

And twofold doth express th* enamoured courtier 
As full as your fork-carving traveller.” 

John Taylor, the water -poet, notices the T beard, and 
mentions at least a score of the various ways of wearing 
beards in his time, not forgetting the contemporary proverb, 
“ Beard natural, more hair than wit.” Hudibras, in text 
and notes, affords numerous illustrations of this subject 
The general idea that beards did not come back with the 
monarchy does not seem to be correct, if the old song (date 
1660) is to be trusted — 

** Now of beards there be such a company, 

Of fashions such a throng, 

That *tis very hard to treat of the beard, 

Tho* it be never so long.” 

Soon after this time, however, tho beard in England was 
everywhere kept down by the razor. At the close of 
last century the second Lord Rokeby (Mat. Robineau) 
endeavoured to restore the fashion. “ His beard,” says a 
contemporary, “ forms one of the most conspicuous traits of 
his person.” But too short a period had elapsed since Lord 
George Gordon, the hero of “the Riots,” had turned Jew 
and let his beard grow, to allow of any favour being 
awarded to an appendage which seemed a type of infamy. 
To the literature of the beard a remarkable addition was 
made in the present century by James Ward, R.A., the 
celebrated animal painter. Mr Ward published a Defence 
of the Beardy on Scriptural grounds ; he gave eighteen 
reasons why man was bound to grow a beard, unless he 
was indifferent as to offending the Creator and good taste ; 
for the artist asserted himself as much as the religious 
zealot, and the writer asked, “What would a Jupiter be 
without a beard ? Who would countenance tho idea of a 
shaved Christ ! ” Mr Ward had what the French call “ the 
courage of his opinions,” and wore a beard of the most 
Jupiter-like majesty. Mr Muntz, M.B. for Birmingham, 
followed the example, but it was not adopted by many 
others. A new champion, however, appeared in 1860, but 
on peculiar ground. “ Theologos ” expressed his view in the 
title-page of his work, namely, — Shaving: a breach of 
the Sabbathy and a hindrance to the spread of the Oospel. 
A carrying out of the views of the writer would lead to the 
full practice which prevailed among the Essenes, who 
never did on the Sabbath anything whatever that they 
were in the regular habit of doing on other days. “Theologos” 
])oints out that God gave the beard to man as a protection 
for his throat and chest; and, he adds, with the most 
amusing simplicity, “ Were the beard in any other position 
its benefit and purpose might be doubted ; but situated 
where it is, no physiologist will dare to deny its intention.” 
Since this naive assertion was made, the beard, but not as 
a consequence, has grown into favour ; and though not 
universal, it is at least general, and a familiar sight to ua 
all. 

There is a disagreeable branch of the subject, demanding 
only a passing word, namely, bearded women, herma- 
phroditic creatures, who have occasionally been found in all 
conditions of life, from princesses in “marble halls” to 
objects shown in exhibition-rooms or in vans at country fairs. 

— “You should be women,” 

says Macbeth, 

“ And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so.” 

Sir Hugh Evans expressed the suspicion which attached to 
a bearded woman, when he said of Falstaff, disguised as 
Mother Prat, “ By yea and no, I think the ’oman is a witch 
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indeed ; I like not when a ’oman has a great peard ; I spy a 
greatpeard underhermuffler.” The detestation with which a 
bearded woman and a red-haired man were visited in France 
is almost savagely illustrated in the following old lines : — 

Homme roux et femme barbue 

Do tronto pas loin le saluO) 

Aveoque trois pierres an poing, 

Pour t’on aider k ton besoiiig. 

(j. DO.) 

B^IAEN, formerly a small frontier province in the south 
of France, now included within the department of 
Basses-Pyr^n^es, was bounded on the W. by Soule and 
Lower Navarre, on the N. by Chalosse, Tursan, and 
Astarac, E. by Bigorre, and S. by the Pyrenees. Its 
name can be traced back to the town of Benohamum, 
which first appears in the Antonino Itinerary. The popu- 
lation is mainly of Basque origin, with possibly a certain 
mixture of Greek blood from the ancient colonies of that 
people. The Basque language, in spite of the diffusion of 
French, is still maintained in the district ; and it is asserted 
that traces of old Hellenic names are not infrequent. 
B6arn begins first to take rank as a separate viscounty 
under Louis the Pious. From its first viscounts, who were 
descended from the dukes of Gascony, it passed about 
1134, by failure of the male line, to the Catalonian family 
of Moncado; and after the people, who were hostile to all 
connection with Spain, had several times chosen their own 
leaders, it passed to the family of Foix, from whom it was 
transmitted through the houses of Grailly and D’Albret to 
the Bourbons, who, in the person of Henry IV., made it 
an apanage of the crown of Franco. It was not till 1620, 
however, that it was formally incorporated ; and even till 
1790 it continued to bo governed by its own constitution 
or system of For%^ which only exists in the form in which 
it was drawn up in 1288, though mention is made of it as 
early as 1080. The parliament of Bearn consisted of two 
sections, the first composed of the clergy and the nobles, 
and the second of mayors and councillors (or juraU) from 
forty-two towns or communities. It met every year, and 
was always presided over by the Bishop of Lescar. A 
body of commissioners, called the abr^g(^ des Hats^ or 
epitome of parliament, was selected from the members — 
twelve from the nobles and twelve from the third estate - 
for the purpose of deciding any business that might 
demand attention during the time between the regular 
sessions. The administration of justice devolved in the 
last resort on a cour majour^ or greater court, which was 
changed by Henry D'Albret into a sovereign council under 
the presidency of the chancellor of Navarre and B6arn, and 
afterwards, by liouis Xlll., into a parlement of the 
ordinary type. Histories of Bearn have been written by 
Bolloy (1608), Marca (1 640), D’Olhagaray (1609), Faget de 
Baure (1818), Mazuro (1839). 

BEATON, David, archbishop of St Andrews and 
cardinal, was a younger son of John Beaton of Balfour in 
the county of Fife, and is said to have been born in the 
year 1494. He was educated at the universities of St 
Andrews and Glasgow, and afterwards studied at Paris. 
His first preferment was the parsonage of Campsie and the 
chancellorship of the church of Glasgow, to which ho was 
presented in the year 1519 by his uncle James Beaton, 
then archbishop of Glasgow. When James Beaton was 
translated to St Andrews he resigned the rich abbacy of 
Arbroath in his nephew’s favour, under reservation of one 
half of the revenues to himself during his lifetime. The 
great ability of Beaton and the patronage of his uncle 
ensured his rapid promotion to high offices in the church 
and kingdom. He was sent by King James V. on various 
missions to France, and in 1528 was appointed keeper of 
the privy seal. He took a leading part in the negotiations 
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connected with the king’s marriages, first with Magdalen 
of France and afterwards with Mary of Lorraine. At the 
French court he was held in high estimation by King 
Francis I., and was presented to the bishopric of Mirepoix 
in Languedoc, to which he is said to have been consecrated 
on 5th December 1537. On the 20th of December 1538 
ho was appointed a cardinal priest by Pope Paul III., 
under the title of St Stephen in the Coelian Hill. He 
was the only Scotsman who had been named to that high 
office by an undisputed right. Cardinal Wardlaw, bishop 
of Glasgow, having received his apj)ointment from tlie Anti- 
pope Clement VI 1. On the death of Archbishop James 
Beaton in 1539, the cardinal was raised to the primatial 
see of Scotland. He showed his sense of the additional 
responsibility ho had now undertaken by requesting the 
Pope to relieve him, to some extent, by the nomination of a 
suffragan or coadjutor in the diocese of St Andrews ; and 
this was effected by the appointment to that office of 
William Gibson, dean of Restalrig, who received consecra- 
tion as titular bishop of Libaria. 

Beaton was one of King James’s most trusted advisors, 
and is said to have taken a part in dissuading him from 
his proposed interview with Henry VIII. at York. On 
the death of James in December 1542 he attempted to 
assume ofiice as one of the regents for 'the infant sovereign 
Mary, founding his pretensions on an alleged will of the 
late king j but his claims were disregarded, and the Earl 
of Arran, head of the great house of Hamilton, and next 
heir to the throne, was raised to the regency. The 
cardinal was imi)risoned by order of the regent, but after 
some time was set at liberty. Ho was subsequently 
reconciled to Arran, and in KSeptember 1543 crowned the 
young queen at Stirling. Soon afterwards he was raised 
to the highest office under the regent, that of Chancellor 
of Scotland, and was appointed legato a latere by the Pope. 
The cardinal, in virtue of the latter dignity and of his 
]>rimatial authority, claimed precedence over Archbishop 
Dun})ar of Glasgow, even within the precincts of the 
cathedral of St Kentigern. This led to an unseemly brawl 
between the attendants of the two archbishops, as sot forth 
in a formal complaint made by the cardinal to the Pope, 
and related at more length and with characteristic glee by 
Knox. The attention, however, of the cardinal was 
directed to matters of more importance than disputes with 
a brother metropolitan. 

The two questions which agitated Scotland at this time 
were the struggle for ascendency between the supporters of 
English and French influence, and that between the friends 
of the hierarchy and the teachers of the Reformed opinions, 
— questions which frequently became complicated in conse- 
quence of the assistance given by France to the bishops, 
and the encouragement which, for political reasons, the 
king of England secretly gave to the adherents of the 
Reformation. In this contest the cardinal supported the 
interests of France, resolutely opposing the selfish intrigues 
of King Henry and his party, which had for their object 
the extinction of the ancient independence of the Scottish 
kingdom and its subjection to the su]>remacy of England. 
Had he been content with this ho would have won for 
himself the gratitude of his countrymen ; but his evil deeds 
as an ecclesiastic made them overlook his patriotic exertions 
as a statesman. During the lifetime of his uncle he had 
taken his share in the persecuting policy of the hierarchy, 
and the same line of conduct was still more systematically 
adopted after his elevation to the primacy. Having won 
over the regent to his opinions he became more open and 
severe in his proceedings. The popular accounts of the 
persecution are no doubt exaggerated, and it sometimes 
ceased for considerable periods so far as capital punishments 
were concerned. When the sufferers were of humble rank 
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general attention ivas not much directed to them. It was 
otherwise when a more distinguished victim was selected 
in the person of George Wishart. This preacher, whose 
ecclesiastical opinions resembled those of Patrick Hamilton 
and Hamilton’s teacher, Francis Lambert, returned to 
Scotland after an absence of several years about the end of 
1544. His sermons produced a groat effect, and he was 
protected by several of the barons who were loading men 
in the English faction. These barons, with the knowledge 
and approbation of King Henry, were engaged in a plot 
against the cardinal, in which his assassination was con- 
templated as the speediest mode of removing the chief 
obstacle to the influence of England. Of the reality of the 
plot and the intentions of the conspirators there can be nd 
doubt : whether Wishart was aware of these has been a 
matter of controversy during the present century. There 
are strong suspicions against him but no sufficient evidence ; 
and all the presumptions which may be drawn from his 
personal character are entirely in his favour. The cardinal, 
though ignorant of the details of the plot, perhaps sus- 
pecting Wishart’s knowledge of it, and in any event 
desirous to seize one of the most eloquent supporters of 
the new opinions, endeavoured, with the aid of the regent, 
to apprehend him, but was baffled in his efforts for some 
time. Ho was at last successful in seizing the preacher, 
and bringing him a prisoner to his castle of St Andrews. 
On tlie 28th of February 1546 Wishart was brought to 
trial within the cathedral church, before the cardinal and 
other ecclesiastical judges, the regent declining to take any 
active part. Ho defended his ojiinions with temper and 
moderation ; but as he admitted certain of them which 
were held by his judges to be heretical, ho was condemned 
to death and burnt. 

The persecution of Wishart, and the meekness with 
which he bore his sufferings, produced a deej) effect on 
the mind of the Scottish people, and the cardinal became 
an object of general diolike. Those who hated him on 
other grounds were encouraged to proceed with the design 
they had formed against him. Naturally resolute and 
fearless, he seems to have undervalued the strength and 
character of his enemies, and even to have relied on the 
friendship of some of the conspirators. He crossed over 
to Angus, and took part in the magnificent ceremonials of 
the marriage of his illegitimate daughter with the heir of 
the Earl of Crawford. On his return to St Andrews ho 
took up his residence in the castle. The conspirators, the 
chief of whom were Norman Leslie, Master of Kothes, and 
William Kirkaldy of Orange, contrived to obtain admission 
at <lay break of the 29th of May 1546, and murdered the 
cardinal under circumstances of horrible mockery and 
atrocity. The assassination excited very different feelings 
among the partisans on either side. The zealous adherents 
of the Church of Ih)me, as a matter of course, viewed it as 
a cruel murder aggravated by sacrilege ; the most violent 
of the Protestant party justified and even applauded it. 
Those who, without any strong feelings either way, disliked 
the cardinal on account of his arrogance and cruelty, spoke 
of the deed as a wicked one, but hardly professed to regret 
the victim. Ignorant of the treasonable designs of his 
enemies, viewing him as the champion of ecclesiastical 
supremacy, and attributing to him all the evils of the 
unsuccessful war with England, they looked upon his 
death as an advantage to the Scottish kingdom. The 
men of that age were too much accustomed to such violent 
deeds to entertain a great abhorrence of assassination, and 
such feelings and crimes were not confined to the adherents 
of the Reformation. A few years afterwards Martinuzzi, the 
cardinal srchbishop of Gran, was murdered by the express 
command of a Roman Catholic prince, Ferdinand, king 
of the Romans, brother of the Emperor Charles V. 
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The character of Beaton has already been indicated. 
As a statesman he was able, resolute, and in his general 
policy patriotic. As an ecclesiastic he maintained the 
privileges of the hierarchy and the dominant system of 
belief conscientiously, but always with harshness and some- 
times with cruelty. The immoralities of the cardinal, 
like his acts of persecution, were exaggerated by his oppo- 
nents; but his private life was undoubtedly a scandal 
to religion and the church, and has only the poor excuse 
that it was not w'orse than that of most of his order at 
the time. The authorship of the writings ascribed to him 
in several biographical notices rests on no better authority 
than the apocryphal statements of Dempster. (g. o.) 

BEATTIE, James, a Scottish poet and writer on 
philosophy, was born at Laurencekirk on the 25th October 
1735. His father, a small farmer and shopkeeper, died 
when he was very young ; but an elder brother took charge 
of the boy, and observing his aptitude for learning sent him 
to Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he gained a bursary. 
In 1753 he was appointed schoolmaster of Fordoun, at the 
foot of the Grampian hills, amongst splendid scenery, 
which impressed itself deeply on Beattie’s somewhat 
poetical mind. In 1758 he obtained a situation as under- 
master in the grammar school, Aberdeen, and two years 
later he was made professor of moral philosophy at Mari- 
schal College. Here ho became closely acquainted with 
Reid, Campbell, Gerard, and others, who formed a kind of 
literary or philosophical society, in which speculative 
questions, above all the views of Hume, were canvassed 
and criticized. In 1770 Beattie published his Away on the 
Nature and Immutability of Truths in which he attacked 
Helvetius and Hume, and advocated the doctrine after- 
wards familiarly known as that of Common Sense. The 
work had an astonishing success, and its author, when on 
a visit to London in 1773, was received with the greatest 
honour by the king himself. About the same time he 
received a pension of £200 a year. In 1773 and 1774 he 
published the first and second parts of The Minstrel^ which 
were received with great favour, and gained for the author a 
fresh accession of popularity. His later writings are partly 
literary, such as the 1766; Diseertations^ 1783, 

partly philosophical; Evidences of Christianity^ 1781; 
Elements of Moral Science^ 1790-93. Beattie was unfor- 
tunate in his domestic life. His wife, whom he married 
in 1767, was afflicted with insanity, a disease which she 
appears to have inherited from her mother. Two sons, 
all his family, died just as they were attaining manhood. 
The older, James Hay Beattie, a young man of great 
promise, who at the age of nineteen had been associated 
with his father in the professorship, died in 1790. The 
younger brother died in 1796. Beattie never recovered 
his second blow. His mind was nearly overthrown by it ; 
his spirit was completely broken, and although he still 
lectured, ho neither wrote nor studied. In 1799 he was 
attacked with palsy, and continued to suffer from that 
disease for three years. He died on the 18th August 
1803. Beattie’s fame rests now solely on his poems. The 
much celebrated Essay on Truth is a work of no philoso- 
phic ability, and is disfigured by the violent and intem- 
perate language of the author. His other writings on 
philosophical subjects, such as the Elements of Moral 
Science^ are excessively weak, and have fallen into well- 
deserved oblivion. The Minstrel^ however, is a work which 
will always retain a considerable share of popular favour. 
The ground-plan is simple and well conceived, — to trace the 
development of poetic genius in a youth from his earliest 
years up to the time when he becomes able to take his 
place as a minstrel. There runs through the poem a fine 
vein of quiet refiection, interspersed with animated de- 
scriptions of natural scenery. The versification is smooth 
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and melodious. (See Lift of Beaitie^ by his friend Bir 
W. Forbes, 1806.) 

BEAU C AIRE (i.e., Bellum Quadrum^ the beautiful 
square), a town of France, department of Gard, and 
arrondissement of Nimos. Lat. 43“ 48' 32" N., long. 4“ 
38' 60" E. It is situated on the right bank of the Rhone, 
opposite Tarascon, with which it is connected by a magni- 
ficent suspension-bridge of four spans and 1456 feet in 
length. The town is generally well built, but has no public 
buildings worthy of notice, and the streets are narrow and 
crooked. Its ancient castle of Bellicadro is now in ruins. 
It gives name to the canal which communicates with the 
sea, and also connects it with the Languedoc canal, forming 
part of the line of communication between the Rhone and 
the Garonne. It is also connected with Nimes and Alais 
by a railway opened in 1839. The manufactures are few 
and unimportant. The town derives its celebrity from the 
great July fair, which has been held here annually since 
the 13th (or 14 th) century, and to which merchants come 
from all parts of Europe, and even from Persia and 
Armenia. The extensive meadow, called Magdalen^s, on 
the banks of the Rhone, is set apart for the gathering, 
and almost every kind of article, whether of convenience 
or luxury, is there exhibited. Though the fair is now less 
frequented than formerly, it is said that still as many as 
100,000 persona attend. There are atone quarries in the 
neighbourhood of the town, and the manufacture of linen 
and woollen stuffs is carried on. Population in 1872, 
7858. 

Beaucaire occupies the site of the ancient Ugernurn, and several 
remains of the Roman city have been discovered, as well as (in 1734) 
the road that led from Nimes. It was a fortress in the Middle Ages, 
and belonged in succession to the counts of Arles, the archbishops of 
Arles, the counts of Toulouse, and the viscounts of Narbonne. In 
the 12th century it is freciuently mentioned by tho troubadours. 
Presented in 1215 to Simon de Montfort, it was next year taken 
possession of by Count Raimund VI. ; and in 1226 Louis YIII. 
made himself master of it. In the wars of the League it suffered 
severely, and in 1632 its castle was destroyed by Richelieu. 

BEAUCHAMP, Alphonse de, French historian and 
man of letters, was born at Monaco in 1767, and died in 
1 832. In 1 784 he entered a Sardinian regiment of marine.s, 
but on the outbreak of war with the French Republic, he 
refused to fight in what he considered an unjust cause, and 
was imprisoned for several months. After being liberated 
he took up his residence in Paris, where he obtained a post 
in one of the Government offices. On the fall of 
Robespierre, Beauchamp was transferred to the bureau of 
the minister of police, and charged with the superintendence 
of the press. This situation opened up to him materials 
of which he made use in his first and most popular historical 
work, Ilistoire de la Vendee et des Chouam, 3 vols., 1 806. 
The book, received with great favour by the people, was 
displesising to the authorities. The third edition was con- 
fiscated ; its writer was de])rived of his post, and in 1809 
was compelled to leave Paris and take up his abode in 
Rheims. In 1811 he obtained permission to return, and 
again received a Government appointment. This he had 
to resign on the Restoration, but was rewarded with a 
small pension, which was continued to his widow after his 
death. 

Beauchamp wrote extensively for the public journals. Ilia his- 
torical and biographical works are numerous and important. Tho 
best known of them are : — Ilistoire de la Conqti^te die F^toUy 1807 ; 
Histoire du Rthil^ 1815 ; Ilistoire dc la B^volution du 
1828 ; Vie de Louis XVIIL^ 1821. Tlio M^moires de Fouchd have 
also been ascribed to him. 

BEAUHARt^AIS, EnofeNB de, step-son of Napoleon 
L, was born at Paris, September 3, 1781. His father, the 
Vicomte Alexander de Beauharnais, had been a member of 
the National Convention, and for some time commanded 
the republican army of the north. His want of success in 
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the field, however, brought him under the suspicion of the 
Revolutionary leaders ; he was tried on a charge of treason, 
and was executed on 23d June 1794. After the marriage 
of Napoleon with the Vicomtesso Josephine Beauharnais, her 
son Eugbne accompanied tho army of Italy and acted as 
aide-de-camp to his step-father, by whom he was treated 
with the greatest affection and favour. He was rai)idly 
promoted ; and after the establishment cf the empire, was 
made prince and viceroy of Italy. In 1 806 he was adopted 
by Napoleon. During the great campaign of 1809 ho had 
the command of the Italian army, and by his skilful con- 
duct materially contributed to the succjess of the emperor. 
In 1812 ho commanded a corps of tho grand army; and 
after the departure of Napoleon and flight of Murat, had 
tho entire charge of the broken French forces. The disas- 
trous campaigns of 1813 and 1814 deprived him of his 
viceroyalty, and ho retired to Munich, the capital of tho 
king of Bavaria, whose daughter he had married in 1806. 
There he continued to reside, with the title of duke of 
Leuchtenberg, till his death in 1824. 

BEAUMANOIR, Philippe de, a distinguished writer 
on French law, was born in the early part of the 13th 
century, and died in 1296. The few facts known regarding 
his life are to bo gathered from legal documents in which 
his name occurs. From these it appears that in 1273 he 
filled the post of bailli at Scnlis, and in 1280 hold a similar 
office at Clermont. He is also occasionally referred to as 
presiding at tho assizes held at various towns. His great 
work is entitled Coutumes de Beauvoisis^ anil was first 
published by Do la Thaumassibro in 1690. A second 
edition, with introduction, was ]niblished by Beugnot in 
1842. It is regarded as one of the best works bearing on 
old French law, and was frequently referred to with high 
admiration by Montesquieu, 

BEAUMARCHAIS. Pierbe AuciirsTiN Caron, better 
known by his acquired title De Beaumarchais, the 
most distinguished French comic dramatist next to Molibre, 
and a man of much importance during the pre Revolutionary 
period, was born at Paris in 1732. His father, who was 
a watchmaker, brought him up to the same trade. He 
was an unusually precocious and lively boy, shrewd, saga- 
cious, and, like his sisters, passionately fond of music, and 
imbued with a strong desire for rising in the world. At 
the age of twenty-one he invented a now escapement for 
watches, which was pirated by a rival maker. Young 
Caron at once published bis grievance in the newspapers, 
and had the matter referred to the Academy of Sciences, 
who derided in his favour. This affair brought him into 
notice at court ; he was appointed, or at least chose to dub 
himself, watchmaker to the king, who had called him in to 
examine Mine, de Pompadour’s watch. His handsome 
figure and cool assurance soon began to make their way at 
court, where he so earnestly desired to obtain a footing. 
Nor was it long before his wish was accomplished. The 
wife of an old court official, conceiving a violent passion for 
young Caron, persuaded her husband to make over his 
office to his rival, and on her husband’s death, a few months 
later, married tho handsome watchmaker, Caron at the 
same time assumed the title De Beaumarchais ; and four 
years later, by purchasing the office of secretary to tho 
king, obtained a title of nobility. 

While employed at court his musical talents brought 
him under the notice of the king’s sisters, who engaged him 
to teach them the harp. In this way he obtained access to 
the best society of tho court, and by a fortunate accident 
was enabled to make use of the princesses’ friendship to 
confer a slight favour on the great banker Paris-Duverney. 
Duverney testified his gratitude in a most substantial 
manner ; he bestowed shares in several of his speculations 
upon Beaumarchais, and the latter, whose business talents 
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were of a high order, soon realized a handsome fortune. 
Tn 1764 he took a journey to Spain, partly with commercial 
objects in view, but principally on account of the Clavijo 
affair, which was afterwards made famous by the Goezman 
memoirs, and by Goethe’s drama. Four years later he made 
his first essay on the stage with the sentimental drama 
Eughiie^ which was followed after an interval of two years 
by Lch Deux Amu, Neither had more than moderate 
success, and it was clear that, though the author might bo 
unaware of it, his strength did not lie in the grave and 
sentimental. Meantime the clouds of the first great storm 
in Beaumarchais’s life were gathering round him. He was 
very generally disliked as an U 2 )start, and there were many 
ready to seize the first opportunity of hurling him from the 
position he had attained. Duvorney, his great benefactor, 
died in 1770; but some time before his death a duplicate 
settlement of the affairs between him and Beaumarchais 
had been drawn up, in which the former acknowledged him- 
self debtor to tlie latter for 16,000 francs. Duverney’s 
heir, Count la Blache, a bitter enemy of Beaumarchais, 
denied the validity of this document, though without directly 
stigmatizing it as a forgery. The matter was put to trial. 
Beaumarchais gained his cause, but his adversary at once 
carried the case before the parliament, and in the early part 
of 1773 that body was preparing to give its decision on the 
report of one of its members, M. Goezman. Beaumarchais 
was well-nigh in despair ; ruin stared him in the face ; ho 
was looked upon not only with dislike but with suspicion 
and contempt. Worst of ail, he was unable to obtain an 
interview with Goezman, in whose hands his fate rested. 
At last, just before the day on which the report was to 
be given in, ho was informed privately that, by jiresenting 
200 louis to Mine. Goezman and 15 to her secretary, 
the desired interview might take place ; if the result 
should prove unfavourable the money would be refunded. 
The money was sent and the interview obtained; but 
the decision was adverse, and 200 louis were returned, 
the 15 going as business expenses to the secretary. 
Beaumarchais, who had learned that there was no secretary 
save Mine, Goezman herself, insisted on restitution of 
the 15 louis, and the lady, in her passion, denied all 
knowledge' of the affair. Her husband, who seems not 
to have been cognisant of the transaction at first, and who, 
doubtless, thought the defeated litigant would be easily 
])ut down, at once brought an accusation against him 
in parliament for an attempt to corrupt a judge. The 
battle was fought chiefly through the Mbnoires^ or re])orts 
])ublished by the adverse parties, and in it Beaumarchais’s 
success was most coin]>lote. All his best qualities were 
drawn forth by the struggle ; his wit, energy, and cheer- 
fulness seemed to be doubled ; and for vivacity of style, fine 
satire, and broad humour, his famous Memolres have never 
been surpassed. Even Voltaire was constrained to envy 
them. Nor was the effect of the struggle a])paront only in 
Beaumarchais himself. He was attacking the parliament 
through one of its momhers, and the parliament was the 
universally detested body formed by the chancellor 
Maupeou. The Minnoircs were, therefore, hailed with 
general delight ; and the author, from being perhaps the 
most unpopular man in France, became at once the idol of 
the people. The decision in the ca.se, liowever, so far as 
law went, was against him. The parliament condemned 
him au hldme^ — ?>., to civic degradation; but he obtained 
restitution of his rights within two years, and finally 
triumphed over his adversary La Blache. 

During the next few years his employment was of a 
somewhat singular nature. He was engaged by the king 
in secret service, principally to destroy certain scurrilous 
pamjihlets concerning Mme. du Barry, the publication of 
which had been threatened. His vi.sits to England, on 
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these missions, in which he was very successful, led him to 
take a deep interest in the impending struggle between the 
colonies and the mother country. His sympathies were 
entirely with the Americans ; and by his unwearied exer- 
tions he succeeded in inducing the French Government to 
give ample, though private, assistance in money and arms 
to the insurgent colonists. He himself, partly on his own 
account, i)artly as an agent, carried on an enormous traffic 
with America. During the same period he had laid the 
foundations of a more enduring fame by his two famous 
comedies, the best of their class since those of Moli^re. 
The earlier, Le Barhier de Seville^ after a short prohibition, 
was put on the stage in 1775. The first representation 
was a complete failure. Beaumarchais had overloaded the 
last scene with allusions to the facts of his own case and 
the whole action of the piece was laboured and heavy. 
But with undaunted energy he sot to work, cut down and 
remodelled the piece in time for the second representation, 
when it achieved a complete success. The intrigues which 
wore necessary in order to obtain a licence for the second 
and more famous comedy Le Mariage de Figaro are highly 
amusing, and throw much light on the unsettled state of 
public sentiment at the time. The play was completed in 
1781, but the opposition of Louis XVI., who saw its 
dangerous tendencies, was not overcome till 1784. The 
comedy had an unprecedented success. The principal 
character in both plays, the world-famous Figaro^ is a 
completely original conception; and for mingled wit, 
shrewdness, gaiety, and philosophic reflection, may not 
unjustly bo ranked alongside of the great TartuflFe. To 
English readers tho Figaro plays are generally known 
through tho adaptations of them in the grand ojicras of 
Mozart and Rossini; but in Franco they long retained 
popularity as acting pieces. Beaumarchais’s later produc- 
tions, tho bombastic opera Tarare, and the drama The 
Guilty Mother^ which was very popular, aro hardly worthy 
of his genius. 

By his writings Beaumarchais contributed greatly, though 
quite unconsciously, to hurry on the events tliat led to tho 
Revolution. At lieart he hardly seems to have been a 
republican, and the new state of affairs did not benefit 
him. His popularity had been somewhat lessened by the 
affairs Bergas.se and Mirabeau, and his great wealth and 
splendid mansion exposed him to tho enmity of the 
envious. A speculation into w^hich he entered, to supply 
the Convention with muskets from Holland, proved a 
ruinous failure. He was charged with treason to .the 
Republic, and was obliged for some time to take refuge in 
Holland and England. His memoirs entitled, Mes Six 
^poquesy detailing his sufferings under the Republic, are 
not unworthy of the Goezman period. His courage and 
happy disposition never deserted him; he was gay and 
hopeful up to the time of his death, which took place 
suddenly in May 1799. 

Lom4nie, Beauimrchnis et son Tewps, 1856 ; Eng. trans. of the 
.same by II. S. Edwards, 4 vols., 1856. Bedumarrhais’s works 
have been published by Gudin, 7 vols., 1809 ; and by Fuiuo, 6 vols., 
1827. 

BEAUMARIS (formerly Bornovor, and deriving its 
present French name of Beau Marais from Edward L), a 
borough and market-town of Ariglosea, North Wales. It 
is situated on the Bay of Beaumaris, at the northern 
entrance of the Menai Straits, in lat. 53“ 16' N., long. 4“ 
5' W. Tho town consists of several streets ; and at the 
extremity of the principal one stands the. castle. Thi? 
fortress was built by Edward I. about 1295, It covers a 
great extent of ground, but its imposing effect is somewhat 
lessened by its low position, wliich was so designed that 
the fosse might communicate with the sea, so that vessels 
might unload beneath the walls. Tho chapel, dedicated to 
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the Virgin, is a spacious structure, containing several fine 
monuments. A free school was founded hero in 1603. 
The principal buildings are the town-hall, county hall, 
prison, custom-house, assembly-room, and national school. 
Beaumaris has no manufactures and comparatively little 


trade, but is much frequented as a bathing -place. It 
unites with Holyhead, Amlwch, and Llangefni in return- 
ing a member to parliament. The bay affords good 
anchorage, having seven fathoms of water at the lowest 
ebb. Population in 1871, 2291. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


T he critical memoir prefixed by Mr Dyce to the only 
good and scholar-like edition of Beaumont and Eletcher 
has summed up once for all, in fulness of perfect order, 
what little can now be known of their lives. It may 
suffice here to extract from this complete and careful 
record a few main facts and necessary dates, taking as 
little note as need be of any supplementary or hypothetical 
matters. Six or seven years before the death of his brother 
in art, John Fletcher was born in December 1579 at Rye 
in Sussex, and baptized on the 20th of the same month. 
Richard Fletcher, his father, afterwards queeii^s chaplain, 
dean of Peterborough, and bishop successively of Bristol, 
Worcester, and London, was then minister of the parish 
in which the son was born who w^as to make their name 
immortal. That son was just turned of seven when the 
dean distinguished and disgraced himself as the spiritual 
tormentor of the last moments on earth of Mary »Stuart. 
When not quite twelve he was admitted pensioner of 
Bene^t College, Cambridge, and two years later was made 
one of the Bible-clerks ; of this college Bishop Fletcher 
had been president twenty years earlier, and six months 
before his son’s admission had received from its authorities 
a first letter of thanks for various benefactions, to be 
followed next year by a second. Four years later than 
this, when John Fletcher wanted five or six months of his 
seventeenth year, the bishop died suddenly of over much 
tobacco and the displeasure of Queen Elizabeth at his 
second marriage, — this time, it api)ear8, with a lady of 
such character as figures something too frequently on the 
stage of his illustrious son. Ho left eight children by his 
first marriage in such distress that their uncle, Dr Giles 
Fletcher, author of a treatise on the Russian commonwealth 
which is still held in some repute, was obliged to draw up 
a petition to the queen on their behalf, which was sup- 
ported by the intercession of Essex, but with what result 
is uncertain. From this date wo know nothing of the 
fortunes of John Fletcher, till the needy orphan boy of 
seventeen reappears as the brilliant and triumphant poet 
whoso name is linked for all time with the yet more 
glorious name of Francis Beaumont, third and youngest 
son of Sir Francis Beaumont of Grace-Dieu, one of the 
justices of the Common Pleas, — ^born, according to general 
report, in 1586, but, according to more than one ai)parently 
irrefragable document, actually born at least a year earlier. 
The first record of his existence is the entry of his name, 
together with those of his elder brothers Henry and John, 
as a gentleman-commoner of Broadgates Hall, Oxford, now 
supplanted by Pembroke College. But most lovers of his 
fame will care rather to remember the admirable lines of 
Wordsworth on the eager child ” who played among the 
rocks and woodlands of Grace-Dieu; though it may be 
doubted whether oven the boy’s first verses were of the 
peaceful and pastoral character attributed to them by the 
great laureate of the lakes. That passionate and fiery genius 
which was so soon and for so short a time to shake the 
buskined stage” with heroic and tragic notes of passion and 
of sorrow, of scorn and rage and slighted love and jealousy, 
must surely have sought vent from the first in fancies of a 
more ardent and ambitious kind; and it would be a 
likelier conjecture that when Frank Beaumont (as we know 
on more authorities than one that he was always called by 


his contemporaries, even in the full flush of his adult fame — 
“ never more than Frank,” says Hoywood) went to college 
at the ripe age of twelve, he had already committed a 
tragedy or two in emulation of Tamhurlaine^ Andronicus^ 
or Jeronymo, The date of his admission was 4th February 
1597 ; on April 2 2d of the following year his father died ; 
and on the 3d of November 1600, having left Oxford 
without taking his degree, the boy of fifteen was entered a 
member of the Inner Temple, his two brothers standing 
sponsors on the grave occasion. But the son of Judge 
Beaumont w^as no fitter for success at the bar than the son 
of Bishop Fletcher for distinction in the church : it is 
equally difficult to imagine either poet invested with either 
gown. Two years later appeared the poem of Salmacis 
aiul Jlemuiphroditm^ a voluj^tuous and voluminous expan- 
sion of the O vidian legend, not on the whole discreditable 
to a lad of seventeen, fresh from the popular love-poems of 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, which it naturally exceeds in 
long-winded and fantastic diffusion of episodes and conceits. 
At twenty -two Beaumont j)refixed to the magnificent 
master] uece of Ben Jonson some noticeable verses in 
honour of his “dear friend” the author; and in the same 
year (1607) api)cared the anonymous comedy of The 
Woman-Hater^ usually assigned to Fletcher alone; but 
being as it is in the main a crude and ])ucrilo imitation of 
Jonson’s manner, and certainly more like a man’s work at 
twenty -two than at twenty-eight, internal evidence would 
seem to justify, or at least to excuse, those critics who in 
the teeth of high authority and tradition would transfer 
from Fletcher to Beaumont the ]>rincipal responsibility for 
this first play that can bo traced to the hand of either. 
As Fletcher also prefixed to the first edition of Volpme a 
copy of commendatory verses, we may i)re8ume that their 
common admiration for a common friend was among the 
earliest and strongest influences which drew together the 
two great poets whose names were thenceforward to 
be for ever indivisible. During the dim eleven years 
between the death of his father and the dawn of his 
fame, we cannot but imagine that the career of Fletcher 
had been uniu’osperous as well as obscure. From seven- 
teen to twenty-eight his youth may ]>resumably have 
been spent in such painful struggles for success, if not 
for su.stenance, as were never known to his younger 
colleague, who, as we have seen, was entered at Oxford 
a few months after Fletcher must in all likelihood have 
loft Cambridge to try his luck in London ; a venture 
most probably resolved on as soon as the youth had found 
his family reduced by the father’s death to such ruinous 
straits that any smoother course can hardly have been 0 ])en 
to him. Entering college at the same age as Fletcher had 
entered six years earlier, Beaumont had before him a 
brighter and briefer line of life than his elder. But what- 
ever may have been their respective situations when, either 
by happy chance or, as Mr Dyce suggests, by the good 
offices of Jonson, they were first brought together, their 
intimacy soon became so much closer than that of ordinary 
brothers that the household which they shared as bachelors 
was conducted on such thoroughly communistic principles 
as might have satisfied the most trenchant theorist who 
ever proclaimed, as the cardinal point of his doctrine, a 
complete and absolute community of bed and board, with 
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all goodH thereto appertaining. But in the year following 
that in which the two younger poets had united in homage 
to JoDson, they had entered into a partnership of more 
importance than this in “ the same clothes and cloak, Ac.,'* 
with other necessaries of life specified by Aubrey. In 
IGOH, if we may trust the reckoning which seems trust- 
worthiest, the twin stars of our stage rose visibly together 
for the first time. The loveliest, though not the loftiest, 
of tragic plays that we owe to the comrades or the 
successors of Shake8i)eare, Philmter^ has always been 
regarded as the first-born issue of their common genius. 
The noble tragedy of Thierry and Theodoret has generally 
been dated earlier and assigned to Fletcher alone ; but we 
can be sure neither of the early date nor the single author- 
ship. The main body of the play, comprising both the 
great scenes which tlirow out into full and final relief the 
character of either heroine for perfect good or evil, bears 
throughout the unmistakable imago and superscription of 
Fletcher ; yet there are parts which for gravity and steady 
strength of style, for reserve and temperance of effect, would 
seem to suggest the collaboration of a calmer and more 
patient hand ; and these more equable and less passionate 
parts of the poem recall rather the touch of Massinger 
than of Beaumont. In the second act, for example, the 
regular structure of the verse, the even scheme of the action, 
the exaggerated braggardism which makes of the hero a 
mere puppet or mouthpiece of his own self-will, are all 
cpialities which, for better or for worse, remind us of the 
strength or the weakness of a poet with whom we know 
that Fletcher, before or after his alliance with Beaumont, 
did now and then work in common. Even the Arbaces of 
lieaurnont, though somewhat too highly coloured, does not 
“write himself down an ass,** like Thierry on his first 
entrance, after the too frequent fashion of MassingeFs 
braggarts and tyrants ; does not proclaim at starting or 
display with mere wanton ness of exposure his more 
unlovely qualities in the naked nature of their deformity. 
Compare also the second with the first scene of the fourth 
act. In style and metre this second scene is as good an 
example of Massinger as the first is of Fletcher at his best. 
Observe especially in the elaborate narrative of the 
pretended self-immolation of Ordclla these distinctive 
notes of the peculiar style of Massinger ; the excess of 
parenthetic sentences, no less than five in a space of twenty 
lines ; the classical common-place of allusion to Athens, 
Home, and Sj>arta in one superfluous breath ; the pure 
and vigorous but somewhat level and prosaic order of 
language, with the use of certain cheap and easy phrases 
familiar to Massinger as catchwords ; the flat and feeble 
terminations by means of which the final syllable of one 
verse riuis on into the next without more pause or rhythm 
than in a passage of prose ; the general dignity and 
gravity of sustained and measured expre.ssion. These are 
the very points in which the style of Massinger differs from 
that of Fletcher ; whoso lightest and loosest verses do not 
overlap each other without sensible distinction between the 
end of one line and the beginning of the next ; who is 
often too fluent and facile to be choice or forcible in his 
diction, but seldom if ever prosaic or conventional in phrase 
or allusion, and by no means habitually given to weave 
thoughts within thoughts, knit sentence into sentence, and 
hang whole paragraphs together by the help of loops and 
brackets. From these indications wo might infer that this 
poem belongs altogether to a ])eriod later than the death 
of Beaumont; though even during his friend*s life it 
appears that Fletcher was once at least allied with 
Massinger and two lesser dramatists in the composition of 
some play now unknown to men. 

Hardly eight years of toil and triumph, of joyous and 
glorious life, were sjmred by destiny to the younger poet 


between the date assigned to the first radiant revelation of 
his genius in Philaster and the date which marks the end 
of all his labours. On the 6th of March 1616 Francis 
Beaumont died, — according to Jonson and tradition, “ ere 
he was thirty years of age,** but this we have seen to be 
inconsistent with the registry of his entrance at Oxford. 
If we may trust the elegiac evidence of friends, he died 
of his own genius and fiery overwork of brain ; yet from 
the magnificent and masculine beauty of his portrait one 
should certainly never have guessed that any strain of 
spirit or stress of invention could have worn out so long 
before its time so fair and royal a temple for so bright and 
affluent a soul. A student of physiognomy will not fail to 
mark the points of likeness and of difference between the 
faces of the two friends ; both models of noble manhood, 
handsome and significant in feature and expression alike; — 
Beaumont’s the statelier and serencr of the two, with clear 
thoughtful eyes, full arched brows, and strong aquiline 
nose, with a little cleft at the tip ; a grave and beautiful 
mouth, with full and finely curved lips ; the form of face a 
long pure oval, and the imperial head with its “ fair large 
front** and clustering hair set firm and carried high with 
an aspect at once of quiet command and kingly observation : 
Fletcher’s a more keen and fervid face, sharper in outline 
every way, with an air of bright ardour and glad fiery 
impatience ; sanguine and nervous, suiting the complexion 
and colour of hair ; the expression of the eager eyes and 
lips almost recalling that of a noble hound in act to 
break the leash it strains at; — two heads as lordly of 
feature and as expressive of aspect as any gallery of great 
men can show. That spring of 1016, wo may note in 
passing, was the darkest that ever dawned upon England 
or the world; for, just forty-eight days afterwards, it 
witnessed, on the 23rd of April, the removal from earth of 
the mightiest genius that ever dwelt among men. Scarcely 
more than a month and a half divided the death-days of 
Beaumont and of Shakespeare. Some three years earlier 
by Mr Dyce’s estimate, when about the age of twenty-eight, 
Beaumont had married Ursula, daughter and coheiress to 
Henry Isley of Sundridge in Kent, by whom he left two 
daughters, one of them posthumous. Fletcher survived 
his friend just nine years and five months ; he died “ in 
the great plague, 1625,** and was buried on the 29th of 
August in St Saviour’s, Southwark ; not, as we might have 
wished, beside his younger fellow in fame, who but three 
days after his untimely death had added another deathless 
memory to the graves of our great men in Westminster 
Abbey, which ho had sung in such noble verse. Dying 
when just four months short of forty-six, Fletcher had thus, 
as well as we can now calculate, altogether some fourteen 
years and six months more of life than the poet who 
divides with him the imperial inheritance of their common 
glory. 

Tho perfect union in genius and in friendship which 
has made one name of the two names of these great twin 
brothers in song is a thing so admirable and so delightful 
to remember, that it would seem ungracious and unkindly 
to claim for either a precedence which we may be sure he 
would have been eager to disclaim. But if a distinction 
must be made between the Dioscuri of English poetry, we 
must admit that Beaumont was the twin of heavenlier 
birth. Only as Pollux was on one side a demigod of 
diviner blood than Castor can it be said that on any side 
Beaumont was a poet of higher and purer genius than 
Fletcher ; but so much must be allowed by ill who have 
eyes and ears to discern in the fabric of their common 
work a distinction without a difference. Few things are 
stranger than the avowal of so great and exquisite a critic 
os Coleridge, that be could trace no faintest line of demar- 
cation between the plays which we owe mainly to Beaumont 
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and the plays which we owe solely to Fletcher. To others 
this line has always appeared in almost every case unmis- 
takable. Were it as hard and broad as the line which 
marks off, for example, Shakespeare’s part from Fletcher’s 
in The Two Noble Kinsmen, the harmony would of course 
be lost which now informs every work of their common 
genius, and each play of their writing would be such another 
piece of magnificent patchwork as that last gigantic heir of 
Shakespeare’s invention, the posthumous birth of his part- 
ing Muse which was suckled at the breast of Fletcher’s as 
a child of godlike blood might bo reared on the milk of 
a mortal mother — or in this case, we might sometimes be 
tempted to say, of a she-goat who left in the veins of the 
heaven -born suckling somewhat too much of his nurse 
Amalthsea, That question however belongs in any case 
more properly to the study of Shakespeare than to the 
present subject in hand. It may suffice here to observe 
that the contributions of Fletcher to the majestic temple 
of tragedy left incomplete by Shakespeare show the lesser 
workman almost equally at his best and at his worst, at his 
weakest and at his strongest. In the plays which wo know 
by evidence surer than the most trustworthy tradition 
to be the common work of Beaumont and Fletcher, there 
is indeed no trace of such incongruous and incompatible 
admixture as leaves the greatest example of romantic 
tragedy — for Cymheline and the Winter's Tale, though not 
guiltless of blood, are in their issues no more tragic than 
Pericles or the Tempest — an unique instance of glorious 
imperfection, a hybrid of heavenly and other than heavenly 
breed, disproportioned and divine. But throughout these 
noblest of the works inscribed generally with the names of 
both dramatists we trace on every other page the touch of 
a surer hand, we hear at every other turn the note of a 
deeper voice, than we can ever recognize in the work of 
Fletcher alone. Although the beloved friend of Jonson, 
and in the field of comedy his loving and studious disciple, 
yet in that tragic field where his freshest bays were gathered 
Beaumont was the worthiest and the closest follower of 
Shakespeare. In the external but essential matter of ex- 
pression by rhythm and metre he api>roves himself always 
a student of Shakespeare’s second manner, of the style in 
which the graver or tragic part of his historical or romantic 
plays is mostly written; doubtless, the most perfect model 
that can be studied by any poet who, like Beaumont, is 
great enough to be in no danger of sinking to the rank of 
a mere copyist, but while studious of the perfection set 
before him is yet conscious of his own personal and pro])er 
quality of genius, and enters the presence of the master not 
as a servant but as a son. The general style of his tragic 
or romantic verse is as simple and severe in its purity of 
note and regularity of outline as that of Fletcher’s is by 
comparison lax, effusive, exuberant. The matchless fluency 
and rapidity with which the elder brother pours forth the 
stream of his smooth swift verse gave probably the first 
occasion for that foolish rumour which has not yet fallen 
duly silent, but still murmurs here and there its suggestion 
that the main office of Beaumont was to correct and contain 
within bounds the over-flowing invention of his colleague. 
The poet who while yet a youth had earned by his unaided 
mastery of hand such a crown as was bestowed by the 
noble love and the loving “envy” of Ben Jonson was, 
according to this tradition, a mere precocious pedagogue, 
fit only to revise and restrain the too liberal effusions of 
his elder in genius as in years. Now, in every one of the 
plays common to both, the real difficulty for a critic is not 
to trace the hand of Beaumont, but to detect the touch of 
Fletcher. Throughout the better part of every such play, 
and above all of their two masterpieces, Philaster and The 
Maid's Tragedy, it should be clear to the most slugglish or 
cursory of readers that he has not to do with the author of 
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Vedentinvm and The Double Marriage. In those admirable 
tragedies the style is looser, more fluid, more feminine. 
From the first scene to the last we are swept as it were 
along the race of a running river, always at full flow of 
light and buoyant melody, with no dark reaches or perilous 
eddies, no stagnant pools or sterile sandbanks ; its bright 
course only varied by sudden rapids or a stronger ripple 
here and there, but in rough places or smooth still stirred 
and sparkling with summer wind and sun. But in those 
tragic poems of which the dominant note is the note of 
Beaumont’s genius a subtler chord of thought is sounded, 
a deeper key of emotion is touched, than ever was struck 
by Fletcher. The lighter genius is palpably subordinate 
to the stronger, and loyally submits itself to the impression 
of a loftier spirit It is true that this distinction is never 
grave enough to produce a discord ; it is also true that the 
plays in which the predominance of Beaumont’s mind and 
style is generally perceptible make up altogether but a 
small section of the work that bears their names conjointly; 
but it is no less true that within this section the most 
precious part of that work is comprised. Outside it we 
shall find no figures so firmly drawn, no such clearness of 
outline, no such cunning of hands as we recognize in the 
three great studies of Bellario, Evadne, and Aspatia. In 
his male characters, as for instance in the parts of Philaster 
and Arbaces, Beaumont also is apt to show something of 
that exaggeration or inconsistency for W'hich his colleague 
is perhaps more frequently and more heavily to blame ; 
but in these there is not a jarring note, not a touch 
misplaced ; unless, indeed, a rigid criticism may condemn 
as unfeininine and incongruous with the gentle beauty of 
her pathetic patience the device by which Aspatia procures 
herself the death desired at the hand of Amintor. This is 
noted as a fault by Mr Dyce; but may well be given for 
the sake of the magnificent scene which follows, and the 
highest tragic effect ever attained on the stage of either 
poet. That this as well as the greater part of those other 
scenes which are the glory of the poem is due to Beau- 
mont might readily be shown at length by the process of 
comparison. The noble scene of regicide, which it was 
found expedient to cancel during the earlier years of the 
llestoration, may indeed be the work of Fletcher ; but the 
part of Evadne must undoubtedly be in the main assigned 
to the more potent hand of his fellow. There is a fine 
harmony of character between her naked audacity in the 
second act and her fierce rei)entance in the fourth, which is 
not unworthy a disciple of the tragic school of Shakespeare; 
Fletcher is less observant of the due balance, less heedful 
of the nice proportions of good and evil in a faulty and 
fiery nature, compounded of perverse instinct and passionate 
reaction. From him wo might have had a figure as 
admirable for vigour of handling, but hardly in such 
j)erfect keeping as this of Beaumont’s Evadne, the mur- 
deresS'Magdalen, whose penitence is of one crimson colour 
with her sin. Nor even in Fletcher’s Ordella, worthy as 
the part is throughout even of the precious and exquisite 
praise of Lamb, is there any such cunning touch of 
tenderness or delicate perfume bf pathos as in the parts of 
Bellario and Aspatia. These have in them a bitter sweet- 
ness, a subtle pungency of mortal sorrow and tears of 
divine delight, beyond the reach of Fletcher. His highest 
studies of female character have dignity, energy, devotion 
of the heroic type ; but they never touch us to the quick, 
never waken in us any finer and more profound sense than 
that of applause and admiration. There is a modest pathos 

now and then in his pictures of feminine submission and' 
slighted or outraged love ; but this submission ho is apt to 
make too servile, this love too dog-like in its abject 
devotion to retain that tender reverence which so many 
generations of readers have paid to the sweet memories of 
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Ahpatia and Bellario. To excite compassion was enough 
for Fletcher, as in the masculine parts of his work it was 
enough for him to excite wonder, to sustain curiosity, to 
goad and stimulate by any vivid and violent means the 
interest of readers or spectators. The single instance of 
noble pathos, the one scene he has left ns which appeals 
to the higher and purer kind of jiity, is the death of the 
child of llengo in Botiduca^ — a scene which of itself would 
have sufficed to enrol his name for ever on the list of our 
great tragic i)oets. To him we may probably assign the 
whole merit of that fiery and Jiigh toned tragedy, with all 
its spirit and splendour of national and martial passion ; the 
conscious and demonstrative exchange of courtesy between 
Roman and Briton, which is one of the leading notes of the 
poem, has in it a touch of overstrained and artificial 
chivalry characteristic of Fletcher ; yet the parts of Cara- 
tach and l^jcnius may be counted among the loftiest and 
most o<jual of his creations. But no surer test or l>etter 
example can be taken of the distinctive quality which 
denotes the graver genius of either poet than that supplied 
by a compari'ion of Beaumont’s Triumph of Love with 
Fletcher’s Triumph of Death, Each little play, in the brief 
course of its single act, gives ])roof of the peculiar touch 
and bjjccial trick of its author’s hand : the deeper and 
more delicate passion of Beaumont, the rapid and ardent 
activity of P'letcher, have nowhere found a more noticeable 
vent for the expression respectively of the most tender and 
jirofound simplicity of quiet sweetness, the most buoyant 
and iin|)atient energy of tragic emotion. 

In the wider field of their comic or romantic drama it 
is yet easier to distinguish the respective work of either 
hand. The bias of Fletcher was towards mixed comedy ; 
his lightest and wildest humour is Uvsually crossed or tem- 
pered by an infusion of romance ) like Shakespeare in this 
one point at least, he has left no single jday without some 
touch on it of serious interest, of poetic eloquence or fancy, 
however slight and fugitive. Beaumont, evidently under 
the imperious inlluence of Ben Jonson’s more rigid theories, 
seems rather to have bent his genius with the w’hole force 
of a resolute will into the form or mould prescribed for 
comedy by the elder and greater comic jioet. The admir- 
able study of the w^orthy citizen and his wife, who 
introduce to the stage and escort with their applause The 
Kul^hi of the Burning Pestle through his adventurous 
career to its untimely end, has all the force and fulness of 
Jonson’s humour at its best, with more of freshness and 
freedom. In pure comedy, varied with broad farce and 
mock heroic parody, Beaumont was the earliest as well as 
the ablest discijde of the m.ister whose mantle was after- 
wards to bo shared among the academic poets of a younger 
generation, the Uandolphs and Cartwrights who sought 
shelter under the shadow of its voluminous folds. The 
best example of the school of Jonson to be found outside 
the ample range of liis own work is The Scornful Lady^ 
a comedy who.se excej)tional success and prolonged i)opu- 
larity must have been due rather to the broad effect of its 
forcible situations, its wealth and variety of ludicrous 
incidents, and the stroi^g gross humour of its dialogue, 
than to any finer quality of style, invention, or character. 
It is the only work of Beaumont and Fletcher which a 
critic who weighs the meaning of his words can admit to 
be as coarse as the coansest w ork of Ben Jonson. They 
are prone, indeed, to indulge elsewhere in a wanton and 
exuberant licence of talk ; and Fletcher, at least, is liable 
to confuse the shades of right and wrong, to deface or 
efface the boundary lines of good and evil, to stain the 
ermine of virtue and palliate the nakedness of vice with 
the same indecorous and incongruous laxity of handling. 
Often, in more haste to despatch the business of a play, to 
huddle up a catastrophe or throw out some particular sceae 


into sharp and immediate relief, he will sacrifice all seem- 
liness and consistency of character to the present aim of 
stage effect, and the instant impression of strong incident 
or audacious eloquence. His heroines are too apt to utter 
sentiments worthy of Diana in language unworthy of Doll 
Tearsheet. But in this play both style and sentiment are 
throughout on a lower level, the action and emotion are 
of a Wser kind than usual ; the precept of Aristotle and 
the practice of Jonson have been so carefully observed and 
exaggerated that it might almost be said to offer us in one 
or two places an imitation not merely of the sorrier but of 
the sorriest qualities of human nature ; and full as it is 
of spontaneous power and humorous invention, the comedy 
extolled by the moral Steele (with just so much of reserva- 
tion as permits him to deprecate the ridicule cast upon the 
clerical character) is certainly more offensive to artistic 
law and aesthetic judgment by the general and ingrained 
coarseness of its tone, than the tragi-comedy denounced 
by the immoral Dryden as exceeding in licence his 
own worst work and that of his fellow playwrights; an 
imputation, be it said in passing, as groundless as the 
protest pleaded on their behalf is impudent ; for though 
we may hardly agree with the uncompromising panegyrist 
who commends that play in particular to the approval 
of “the austere scarlet” (remembering, perhaps, that 
Aristophanes was the chosen bedfellow of Chrysostom), 
there is at least no such offence against art or taste 
in the eccentricity of its situations or the daring of its 
dialogue. The buoyant and facile grace of Fletcher’s stylo 
carries him lightly across quagmires in which a heavier- 
footed poet, or one of slower tread, would have stuck fast, 
and come forth bemired to the knees. To Beaumont his 
stars had given as birthright the gifts of tragic pathos and 
passion, of tender power, and broad strong humour; to 
Fletcher had been allotted a more fiery and fruitful force 
of invention, a more aerial ease and swiftness of action, a 
more various readiness and fulness of bright exuberant 
speech. The genius of Beaumont was deeper, sweeter, 
nobler than his cider’s : the genius of Fletcher more brilliant, 
more supple, more prodigal, and more voluble than his 
friend’s. Without a taint or a shadow on his fame of such 
imitative servility as marks and degrades the mere hench- 
man or catellite of a stronger })oet, Beaumont may fairly be 
said to hold of Shakespeare in his tragedy, in his comedy 
of Jonson ; in each case rather as a kinsman than as a 
client, as an ally than as a follower : but the more special 
province of Fletcher was a land of his own discovering, 
where no later colonist has ever had power to settle or to 
share his reign. With the mixed or romantic comedy of 
Shakespeare it has nothing in common except the admix- 
ture or alternation of graver with lighter interest, of serious 
with humorous action. Nothing is here of his magic 
exaltation or charm of fairy empire. The rare and rash 
adventures of Fletcher on that forbidden track are too sure 
to end in pitiful and shameful failure. His crown of 
praise is to have created a wholly new and wholly delightful 
form of mixed comedy or dramatic romance, dealing merely 
with the humours and sentiments of men, their passions 
and their chances ; to have woven of all these a web of 
emotion and event with such gay dexterity, to have 
blended his colours and combined his effects with such 
exquisite facility and swift light sureness of touch, that 
we may return once and again from those heights and 
depths of poetry to which access was forbidden him, 
ready as over to enjoy as of old the fresh incomparable 
charm, the force and ease and grace of life, which fill and 
animate the radiant world of his romantic invention. 
Neither before him nor after do we find, in this his special 
field of fancy and of work, more than shadows or echoes 
of his coming or departing genius. Admirable as are his 
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tragedies already mentioned, rich in splendid eloquence 
and strong in large grasp of character as is the Roman 
history of TJie FcUse One, full of interest and vigour as is 
the better part of Folio Dvke of Ncn^mandy, and sublime 
in the loveliness of passion as is the one scene of perfect 
beauty and terror which crowns this latter tragedy, 
Fletcher may claim a yet higher and more special station 
among his groat dramatic peers by right of his comic 
and romantic than by right of his tragic and historic 
plays. Even in these he is more a romantic than a tragic 
poet. The quality of his genius, never sombre or subtle or 
profound, bears him always towards fresh air and sunshine. 
His natural work is in a midday world of fearless boyish 
laughter and hardly bitter tears. There is always more of 
rainbow than of storm in his skies ; their darkest shadow 
is but a tragic twilight. What with him is the noon of 
night would seem as sunshine on the stage of Ford or 
Webster. There is but one passage in all these noble plays 
which lifts us beyond a sense of the stage, which raises our 
admiration out of speech into silence, tempers and trans- 
figures our emotion with a touch of awe. And this we owe 
to the genius of Beaumont, exalted for an instant to the 
very tone and manner of Shakespeare’s tragedy, when 
Amintor stands between the dead and the dying woman 
whom he has unwittingly slain with hand and tongue. 
The first few lines that drop from his stricken lips are 
probably the only verses of Beaumont or Fletcher which 
might pass for Shakespeare’s even with a good judge of 
style — 

“This earth of mine doth tremble,” &c. 

But in Fletcher’s tragedy, however we may be thrilled 
and kindled with high contagious excitement, we are never 
awed into dumb delight or dread, never pierced with any 
sense of terror or pity too deep or even deep enough for 
tears. Even his Brunhalts and Martias can hardly persuade 
us to forget for the moment that “ they do but jest, poison 
in jest.” A critic bitten with the love of classification 
might divide those plays of Fletcher usually ranked toge- 
ther as comedies into tliree kinds ; the first he would class 
under the head of pure comedy, the next of heroic or 
romantic drama, the third of mixed comedy and romance ; 
in this, the last and most delightful division of the poet’s 
work the special qualities of the two former kinds being 
equally blended and delicately harmonized. The most 
perfect and triumphant examples of this class are The 
Spanish Curate, Monsieur Thomas, The Custom of the 
Country, and The Elder Brother, Next to these, and not 
too far below them, we may put The Little French Lawyer 
(a play which in its broad conception of a single eccentric 
humour suggests the collaboration of Beaumont and the 
influence of Jonson, but in style and execution throughout 
is perfect Fletcher), The Humorous Lieutenant (on which 
an almost identical verdict might be passed), Women 
Pleased, Beggars' Bush, and perhaps we might add The 
Fair Maid of the Inn; in most if not in all of which the 
balance of exultant and living humour with serious poetic 
interest of a noble and various kind is held with even 
hand and the skill of a natural master. In pure comedy 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife is the acknowledged and 
consummate masterpiece of Fletcher. Next to it we might 
class, for comic spirit and force of character. Wit without 
Money, The Wildgoose Chase, The Chances, and The Noble 
Gentleman, — a broad poetic farce to whose overflowing fun 
and masterdom of extravagance no critic has ever done 
justice but Leigh Hunt, who has ventured, not without 
reason, to match its joyous and preposterous audacities of 
superlative and sovereign foolery with the more sharp-edged 
satire and practical merriment of King and no King, where 
the keen prosaic humour of Bessus and his swordsmen is 
as typical of the comic style in which Beaumont had been 


trained up under Ben Jonson as the high interest and 
graduated action of the serious part of the play are 
characteristic of his more earnest genius. Among the 
purely romantic plays of Fletcher, or those in w’hich the 
comic effect is throughout subordinate to the romantic, 
I'he Knight of Malta seems most worthy of the highest 
place for the noble beauty and exaltation of sj^irit which 
informs it with a lofty life, for its chivalrous union of 
heroic passion and Catholic devotion. This poem is the 
fairest and the first example of those sweet fantastic paint- 
ings in rose-colour and azure of visionary chivalry and ideal 
holiness, by dint of which the romance of more recent days 
has sought to cast the glamour of a mirage over the darkest 
and deadliest “ages of faith.” The pure and fervent 
eloquence of the style is in perfect keeping with the high 
romantic interest of character and story. In the same 
class we may rank among the best samples of Fletcher’s 
workmanshi[) The Pilgrim, The Loyal Subject, A Wife for 
a Month, Love's Pilgrimage, and The Lover's Progress, — rich 
all of them in exquisite writing, in varied incident, in 
brilliant eflects and graceful or passionate interludes. In 
The Coxcomb and The Honest Man's Fortune — two plays 
which, on the whole, can hardly be counted among the best 
of their class— there are tones of homelier emotion, touches 
of a simpler and more pathetic interest than usual ; and 
here, as in the two admirable first scenes between Leucippus 
and Bacha, which relieve and redeem from contempt the 
tragic burlesque of Cupid's Revenge, the note of Beaumont’s 
manner is at once discern ilde. 

Even the most rapid revision of the work done by these 
great twin poets must impress every capable student with 
a sense of the homage due to this living witness of their 
large and liberal genius. The loss of their names from 
the roll of English poetry would be only less than the loss 
of the few greatest inscribed on it. Nothing could supply 
the want of their tragic, their comic or romantic drama ; 
no larger or more fiery planet can ever arise to supplant 
or to eclipse the twin lights of our zodiac. Whatever their 
faults of shortcoming or excess, there is in their very names 
or the mere thought of their common work a kind of 
special and personal attraction for all true lovers of high 
dramatic poetry. There is the glory and grace of youth 
in all they have left us ; if there be also somewhat too 
much of its graceless as well as its gracious qualities, yet 
there hangs about their memory as it were a music of the 
morning, a breath and savour of bright early manhood, a 
joyous and vigorous air of free life and fruitful labour, 
which might charm asleep for ever all thought or blame of 
all mortal infirmity or folly, or any stain of earth that may 
have soiled in passing the feet of creatures half human and 
half divine while yet they dwelt among men. For good or 
for evil, they are above all things poets of youth ; we 
cannot conceive of them grown grey in the dignity of 
years, venerable with the authority of long life, and 
weighted with the wisdom of experience. In the Olym- 
pian circle of the gods and giants of our race who on 
earth were their contemporaries and corrivals, they seem 
to move among the graver presences and figures of sedater 
fame like the two spoilt boys of heaven, lightest of foot 
and heart and head of all the brood of deity. Shakespeare 
may have smiled as Jonson may have nodded approval of 
their bright swift work, neither of these great elders grudg- 
ing his praise to the special charm which won for it a pre- 
ference during one generation at least even over their own 
loftier and weightier verse; and indeed the advance in 
natural ease, in truth and grace of dialogue, is alike mani- 
fest whether we turn to such of their comic characters as 
Valentine and Don John, Rutilio and Monsieur Thomas, 
from the Truewit of Jonson or even from the Mercutio of 
Shakespeare; the one too stiff with classic starch, the 
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other too full of mere verbal catches and forced conceits, 
to persuade us that either can in any age have fairly 
represented the light free talk and facile humour of its 
youth. In another field than this Beaumont and Fletcher 
hold as high and secure a station of their own as any 
poet of their race. In perfect workmanship of lyrical 
jewellery, in perfect bloom and flower of song-writing, 
they equal all compeers whom they do not excel; the 
blossoms of their growth in this kind may be matched for 
colour and fragrance against Shakespeare’s, and for morning 
freshness and natural purity of form exceed the finest 
grafts of Jonson. The Faithful tShepherdesB alone might 
speak for Fletcher on this score, being as it is simply a 
lyric poem in semi*dranmtic shape, to be judged only as 
such, and as such almost faultless ; but in no wise to be 
classed for praise or blame among the acting plays of its 
author, whose one serious error in the matter was the 
submission of his Dryad to the critical verdict of an 
audience too i>robabIy in great part composed of clowns 
and satyrs far unlike the loving and sweet tongued sylvan 
of his lovely fancy. And whether we assign to him or to 
Beaumont the divine song of melancholy {mitsliuB lacrynih 
Sivionideis)^ perfect in form as Catullus and profound in 
sentiment as Shelley, which Milton hirnsclf could but 
echo and expand, could not heighten or deepen its exquisite 
intensity of thought and world alike, there will remain 
witness enough for the younger brother of a lyric power as 
pure and rare as his elder’s. 

The excess of influence and popularity over that of other 
poets usually ascribed to the work of Beaumont and 
Fletcher for some half century or so after their own time 
has ])erhaps been someweat overstated by tradition. 
Whatever may have been for a season the fashion of the 
stage, it is certain that Sliakespeare can show two editions 
for one against them in folio; four in all from 1023 to 
1685, while they have but their two of 16 17 and 1679. 
Nor does one see how it can accurately or even plausibly be 
said that they w'ero in any exact sense the founder^ of a 
school either in comedy or in tragedy. Massinger, for 
some years their survivor, and in some points akin to them 
as a workman, cannot properly be counted as their disciple ; 
and no leading poet of the time had so much in common 
with them as he. At first sight, indeed, his choice of 
romantic subject and treatment of foreign stores, gathered 
from the fertile tale tellers of the south, and ranging in 
date from Boccaccio to Cervantes, may seem to mark him 
out as a member of the same school ; but the deepest and 
most distinctive qualities of his genius set it far apart from 
theirs ; though undoubtedly not so far that any discrepancy 
or discord should impair the excellence or injure the keep- 
ing of works in which lie took part with Fletcher. Yet, 
placed beside theirs, the tone of his thought and speech 
seems by comparison severe ns well as sober, and sad as well 
as severe. Their extravagant and boyish insanity of pro- 
strate royalism is not more alien from his half pensive and 
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half angry undertone of political protest than his usually 
careful and complete structure of stoiy from their fre- 
quently lax and slovenly incoherence of character or plot, 
than his well composed and proportioned metre from their 
lighter and looser melodies, than the bitter insistence and 
elaborate acrimony of his judicial satire on hypocrisy or 
oppression from the gaiety or facility of mood which 
suffers them in the shifting of a scene to redeem their worst 
characters by some juggler’s trick of conversion at the last 
moment allowed them to wind up a play with universal 
reconciliation and an act of oblivion on all bands. They 
could hardly have drawn with such steady skill and explicit 
finish an Overreach or a Luke ; but the strenuous and able 
work of Massinger at its highest point of success has no 
breath in it of their brighter and more immediate inspira- 
tion. Shirley, on the other hand, may certainly be classed 
as a pupil who copied their style in water-colour; his 
best tragedy and his best comedy, Tke Traitor and The 
Lady of Pleamre^ might pass muster undetected among 
the plays of Fletcher, and might fairly claim to take rank 
above the lowest class of these. In the finest work of 
Middleton we recognize an almost exact reproduction of 
Fletcher’s metrical effects, — a reverberation of that flowing 
music, a reiteration of those feminine final notes. In his 
later tragi-comedies, throughout his masterpiece of Women 
beware Women, and in the noble scenes which make up 
the tragic or serious parts of The Changeling or The Spanish 
Gip^y, — wherever, in a word, we find the admirable but 
unequal genius of this poet at its best — we find a likeness 
wholly wanting in his earlier and ruder work, which 
undoubtedly suggests the influence of Fletcher. Other 
instances of imitation, other examples of discipleship, 
might perhaps bo fecund among lesser men of the next 
generation; but the mass of succeeding playwrights began 
in a very short time to lower the style and debase 
the scheme of dramatic poetry ; and especially to loosen 
the last ties of harmony, to deface the very form and 
feature of tragic verse. In Shirley, the last and least 
of those in whom the lineal blood of the old masters was 
yet discernible, we find side by side with the fine ancestral 
indications of legitimate descent exactly such marks of 
decadence rather than degeneracy as we might have antici- 
pated in the latest heir of a long line which began with 
the rise of Marlowe, “ sun of the morning,” in the highest 
heaven of our song, to prepare a pathway for the sun. 
After Shakespeare there was yet room for Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; but after these and the other constellations had 
set, whose lights filled up the measure of that diviner 
zodiac through which ho moved, there was but room in 
heaven for the pallid moonrise of Shirley; and before 
this last reflex from a sunken sun was itself eclipsed, the 
glory had passed away from our drama, to alight upon that 
summit of epic song whence Milton held communion with 
darkness and the stars. (a. c. s.) 


BEAUNE, the chief town of an arrondissernent in 
France, in the department of Cote d’Or, situated on the 
River I3ourzeoisc, twenty-three miles S.S.W. of Dijon, on 
the railway from Paris to Lyons. The town is of poor 
appearance, but has several buildings of interest, such as 
the churches of Notre Dame and Saint Pierre, both of the 
12th century, the hospital, founded by Nicholas Rollin in 
1443, and the belfry of the old town-house. Of more 
modern erection are the public baths, the theatre, the 
communal college, and the library. In the 18th century 
there were no fewer than seven monastic buildings in the 
town besides a Bernardino abbey, a Carthusian convent, 


and a society of priests engaged in educational pursuits. 
Beaune enjoys considerable commercial prosperity as the 
principal seat of the Burgundian wine-trade; it also 
manufactures cloth, cutlery, and leather, and has dye-works, 
flour-mills, and distilleries. Population in 1871, 10,415. 

Beaune appears as a fortified place as early as the 7th century, 
and for some time was the capital of a seinirate duchy. United to 
Burgundy in 1227, it became the first seat of the Burgundy par- 
liament, or Jours Qinimux^ and was the residence of several of the 
dukes. On the death of Charles the Bold, it sided with his daughter, 
but was besieged and taken by Louis XI. in 1478. It suffered severely 
in the wars of the League, prospered in the re^n of Henry IV., and 
was greatly injured by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
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BEAUSOBRE, Isaac ds, a learned Protestant writer, 
of French origin, was born at Niort in 1659, and after 
studying theology at the Protestant Academy of Saumur, 
was ordained at the age of twenty-two. He was forced 
into Holland to avoid the execution of a sentence con- 
demning him to make the amende honorable for having 
broken the royal signet, which was put upon the door of a 
church of the reformers to prevent the public profession of 
their religion. He went to Berlin in 1694, and was made 
chaplain to the king of Prussia, and counsellor of the royal 
consistory. He died in 1738, aged seventy-nine, after 
having published several works, among which may be 
mentioned — (1.) Defense de la Doctrine des lieformes^ sur 
la Providence, sur la Predestination, sur la Grace, et sur 
VEucharistie (Magdeburg, 1694-8); (2.) A translation of 
the New Testament, with Notes, jointly with M. Lcnfant 
(1718), much esteemed among Protestants; (3.) Disserta- 
tion sur les Adamites de Bokeme, a curious work ; (4.) 
Uistoire Critique de Manichee et du ManichHsme, 2 tom. 
4to (Amst., 1734-9), a very learned and valuable work, 
discussing, as Gibbon observes, “many deep questions 
of Pagan and Christian theology, and forming a rich 
treasury of facts and opinions;” (5.) Several dissertations 
in the Bihliotheque Britannique, Beausobre had strong 
sense with profound erudition, and was one of the best 
writers of his time, and he preached as he wrote, with 
spirit and ability. 

BEAUVAIS, a town of France, capital of an arrondisse- 
mont in the department of Oise, situated in 49“ 26' N. lat. 
and 2“ 14' E. long., about 45 miles N, of Paris, in a valley 
at the junction of the Avelon and the Therain. The 
town is irregularly built, but possesses several edifices of 
historical and architectural interest. Chief among these is 
the cathedral of Saint Pierre, begun in 1225, continued at 
intervals till the 16th century by various ambitious 
projectors, and still incomplete. Its stained glass windows 
are both ancient and beautiful, though they are rivalled by 
those of Saint fitienne, another of the older churches in the 
town. Contiguous to the cathedral is a basilica of the 
6th century, one of the oldest buildings of the kind in 
France. The ejiiscopal palace, now used as a court-house, 
was built in the 1 6th century. Among the secular buildings 
are the town-house, dating from 1754, the college, which 
was formerly an Ursuline convent, a library with up- 
wards of 15,000 volumes, a natural history museum, a 
theatre, a hospital, and barracka The industry of 
Beauvais comprises, besides the weaving of tapestry, which 
dates from 1664, the manufacture of velvet and various 
kinds of cotton and woollen goods, leather, and earthen- 
ware. An extensive trade is carried on in grain and wine, 
and the products of the industrial establishments. Beauvais 
was known to the Romans as Cvesaroniagus, and took its 
present name from the Gallic tribe of the Bellovaci, whose 
capital it was. In the 9th century it was erected into a 
countship, which about 1013 passed to the bishops of 
Beauvais, who ultimately became peers of France. In 
1346 the town had to defend itself against the English, 
who again besieged it in 1433. The siege which it suffered 
in 1472 at the hands of the Duke of Burgundy was 
rendered famous by the heroism of the women, under the 
leadership of Jeanne Hachette, whose memory is still cele- 
brated by a procession on the 14th of October (the feast 
of Ste Angadr^me), in which the women take precedence 
of the men. Population in 1871, 15,542. 

BEAVER, the English name of a genus of Mammals 
belonging to the order Bodentia, the two known species of 
which are among the largest members of that group. Both 
beavers, European and American, measure about 2 feet in 
length, exclusive of the tail, which is about 10 inches 
long, and are covered with the fUr to which they owe their 
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chief commercial value. This consists of two kindsof hair, — 
the one close-set, silky, and of a greyish colour ; the other 
much coarser and longer, and of a reddish brown. Beavers 
are essentially aquatic in their habits, never travelling by 
land unless driven to it by necessity. Their hind feet are 
webbed to the nails, and in swimming those only are used, 
the front legs remaining motionless by the side. They 
differ from all other rodents in possessing a broad horizon- 
tally flattened tail, somewhat oval in form and covered 
with scales, which they use as an aid to their progress 
through the water, and not as a trowel for plastering their 
mud houses as was formerly supposed. The front incisor 
teeth in each jaw have a sharp chisel-like edge, and are so 
formed as to preserve this through life. They consist of 
an outer layer of orange-coloured enamel, and a broad 
inner layer of a softer substance. As the creature gnaws, 
the softer material is worn away more rapidly than the 
enamel, which thus protrudes in a sharp ridge. There is a 
continuous growth at the roots of those teeth to repair the 
constant waste that goes on at the cutting edge, so that 
should one of the incisors be destroyed, the opposite tooth, 
meeting wdth no check to its enlargement, will grow to an 
enormous length ; and beavers have been found in which 
this abnormal growth had proved fatal by preventing the 
other teeth from coming together. The enamel is exceed- 
ingly hard ; and, until superseded by English files, those 
teeth, fixed in wooden handles, were used by the North 
American Indians in carving their weapons of bone. The 
question whether the American and European beavers are 
the same or different species, has given rise to some con- 
troversy; but it is now generally conceded, chiefly on 
anatomical grounds, that they are distinct, although in 
outward appearance they are almost identical. 

The European Beaver {Castor Jiher) was at one time an in- 
habitant of the British Isles, having been found, according to 
Pennant, in certain Welsh rivers as late as the 12th century, 
while fossil remains of it occur in various parts of the 
country. In Scandinavia beavers are now extinct, — the 
last known specimen having been killed in 1844. Isolated 
jiairs are still occasionally met with on the banks of the 
Rhone, the Weser, and the Elbe ; and a considerable 
number are to be found in one of the parks belonging to 
the emperor of Austria, on the banks of the Danube, where 
they are strictly preserved. They also occur, though 
sparingly, in Russia and l^oland, in the streams of the Ural 
Mountains, and in those which flow into the Caspian Sea. 
They are said to live in burrows on the banks of rivers, 
like the common water rat, and to show little of the archi- 
tectural instinct so conspicuous in the American species ; 
this, however, is probably more owing to unfavourable 
external conditions than to want of the faculty, for there is 
at least one well-authenticated instance of a colony of 
beavers, on a small stream near Magdeburg, whose habi- 
tations and dam were exactly similar to those found in 
America. 

The American Beaver {Castor canadensis) extends over 
that part of the American continent included between 
the Arctic circle and the tropic of Cancer ; owing, how- 
ever, to the gradual spread of population over ]»art of 
this area, and still more to the enormous quantity of skins 
that, towards the end of last century and the beginning 
of the present, were exported to Europe, numbering about 
200,000 annually, this species was in imminent danger of 
extirpation. More recently the employment of silk and of 
the fur of the South American Coypu in the manufacture 
of hats so lessened the demand for beaver skins that the 
trapping of these animals became unprofitable ; and being 
thus little sought after for many years, they have again 
become abundant in such of their old haunts as have not 
yet been occupied by man, so that the trade in beaver 
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skins has now nearly attained its former proportions. 
Solitary beavers, always males, and known as “ old 
bachelors,” or idlers, are found inhabiting burrows similar 
to those seen in Europe. These are generally found in 
the neighbourhood of new towtisliips, and are supposed 
to be individuals that have roniaincd after the colony 
had broken up, or that from some cause or another 
Jiavo been expelled from the society of their fellows. The 
American Beaver, how(‘vcr, is c.ssentially social, inhabit- 
ing lakes, ponds, and rivers, as well as those narrow 
creeks which connect the Jakes together. They generally, 
however, prefer flowing waters, ])rohably on account of 
the advantages allorded hy the current for transporting 
the materials of their dw(‘llings. They also prefer deepish 
water, no doubt because it yields a better protection from 
the frost. Wlion they build in small creeks or rivers, the 
waters of which are liable to dry or to be drained otf, 
instinct leads them to the formation of dams. These differ 
in sha[)e according to the nature of particular localities. 
Where the water has little motion the dam is almost 
straiglit ; where the current is considerable it is curved, 
with its convexity towards the stream. The materials 
made use of are drift wood, green willows, birch, and pop- 
lars; also mud and stones intermixed in such a manner 
as must evidently contribute to the strength of the dam ; 
but there is no particular method observed, except that the 
work is carried on with a regular sweep, and that all the 
parts are made of equal strength. “In [daces, ” says 
Hearne, “which have been long frequented by beavers 
undisturbed, their dams, by frequent re])airing, become a 
solid bank, capable of resisting a great force both of ice 
and water ; and os the willow, poplar, and birch generally 
take root and shoot up, they by degrees form a kind of 
regular planted hedge, which I have seen in some places 
so tall that birds have built their nests among the 
branches.” Their houses are formed of the same materials 
as the dams, with little order or regularity of structure, 
and seldom contain more than four old, and six or eight 
young beavers. It not unfrequently happens that some of 
the larger houses have one or more j)artition8, but these 
are only ])ost8 of the main building left by the sagacity of 
the builders to support the roof, for the apartments, as 
some call them, have usually no communication with each 
other except by water. The beavers carry the mud and 
stones with their fore-paws, and the timber between their 
teeth. They always work in the night, and with great 
ex[>edition. They cover their houses late every autumn 
with fresh mud, which, freezing when the frost sets in, 
becomes almost as hard as stone, and thus neither wolves 
nor wolverines can disturb their well-earned repose. 

The favourite food of the American Beaver is tho plant 
called N'uphar luteuni^ which bears a resemblance to a 
cabbage stalk, and grows at the bottom of lakes and rivers. 
They also gnaw the bark of birch, poplar, and willow trees. 
But during the bright summer days which clothe even tho 
far northern regions with a luxuriant vegetation, a more 
varied herbage, with the addition of berries, is consumed. 
When the ice breaks up in spring they always leave their 
embankments, and rove about until a little before the fall 
of tho loaf, when they return again to their old habitations, 
and lay in their winter stock of wood. They seldom begin 
to repair the houses till the frost sets in, and never finish 
the outer coating till the cold becomes pretty severe. When 
they erect a new habitation they fell the wood early in 
summer, but seldom begin building till towards the end 
of August. 

The flesh of the American Beaver is usually eaten by the 
Indians and the Canadian voyageurs ; and when roasted in 
the skin it is esteemed a delicacy. It is said to taste like 
pork. The caUortum of the beaver is a substance cou* 
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tained in two pyriform sacs, situated near the organs of 
reproduction, of a bitter taste, and slightly foetid odour, 
at one time largely employed as a medicine for derangement 
of the nervous system, as hysteria, <kc., but now little used. 
Fossil remains of both beavers are found in the Tertiary 
bods of tho continents still inhabited by them, accompanied 
in each case by remains of an extinct species. The latter 
appear from their remains to have been much larger than 
those now existing. 

BECCAFUMI, Domenico, was a distinguished painter 
of the school of Siena at tho beginning of the 16th century. 
In the early days of the Tuscan republics Siena had been 
in artistic genius, and almost in political importance, the 
rival of Florence. But after the great plague in 1348 the 
city declined ; and though her population always comprised 
an immense number of skilled artists and artificers, yet her 
school did not share in tho general progress of Italy in 
the 15th century. About the year 1500, indeed, Siena 
had no native artists of the fir.st importance ; and her 
public and private commissions were often given to 
natives of other cities. But after the uncovering of the 
works of Baphael and Michel Angelo at Home in 1508, 
all the schools of Italy were stirred with the desire of 
imitating them. Among those accomplished men who now, 
without the mind and inspiration of Raphael or Michel 
Angelo, mastered a great deal of their manner, and initiated 
tho decadence of Italian art, several of the most accom- 
plished arose in tho school of Siena. (Sec articles Peruzzi 
and SoDDoMA.) Among these was Domenico, born about 
1488, of a peasant, one Giacomo di Paco, who worked on 
the estate of a well-to-do citizen named Lorenzo Beccafumi. 
Seeing some signs of a talent for drawing in his labourer's 
son, Lorenzo Beccafumi took the boy into his service and 
presently adopted him, causing him to learn painting 
from masters of the city. Known afterwards as Domenico 
Beccafumi, or by the nickname of Mecarino, signifying the 
littleness of his stature, the peasant’s son soon gave proof 
of extraordinary industry and talent. In 1509 he went to 
Romo and stee[>ed himself in the manner of the great tnen 
who had just done their first work in the Vatican. Return- 
ing to his native town, Beccafumi quickly gained employ- 
ment and a reputation second only, if second, to Soddoma. 
He painted a vast number both of religious pieces for 
churches and of mythological decorations for private 
patrons, many of which are still to be seen where they 
were executed. But the work by which he will longest be 
remembered is that which he did for the celebrated pave- 
ment of the cathedral of Siena. For a hundred and fifty 
years the best artists of the state had been engaged laying 
down this ])avement with vast designs in coinmesso work, — 
white marble, that is, engraved with the outlines of the sub 
ject in black, and having borders inlaid with rich patterns 
in many colours. From the year 1517 to 1544 Beccafumi 
was engaged in continuing this pavement. He made very 
ingenious improvements in the technical processes employed, 
and laid down multitudinous scenes from the stories of 
Ahab and Elijah, of Melchisedec, of Abraham, and of 
Moses. These are not so interesting as the simpler work 
of the earlier schools, but are much more celebrated and 
more jealously guarded. Such was their fame that the 
agents of Charles 1. of England, at the time when he wae 
collecting for Whitehall, went to Siena expressly to try and 
purchase the original cartoons. But their owner would 
not part with them, and they are now the property of the 
cathedral works. The subjects have been engraved on wood, 
by the hand, as it seems, of Beccafumi himself, who at one 
time or another essayed almost every branch of fine art. 
He made a triumphal arch and an immense mechanical 
horse for the procession of Charles Y. on his entry into 
Siena. In his later days, being a solitary liver and con- 
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tinually at work, lie is said to have accelerated his death 
by over-exertion upon the processes of bronze-casting. He 
died in 1551. (Vasari, ed. Lemonnier, x. 176-197; 
U^gieri, Pompe Sanesf. ; G. Milaneai, Document^ <kc.) 

^ECCApiA, Cbsab Bonesaka, Marquis, a celebrated 
writer on the principles of jurisprudence and national 
economy, was born at Milan in the year 1735. lie was 
educated in the Jesuit College at Parma, and showed at 
first a great fondness and aptitude for mathematics. The 
study of Montesquieu seems to have directed his attention 
towards economical questions ; and his first publication (in 
1762) was a tract on the derangement of the currency in 
the Milanese states, with a proposal for its remedy. Shortly 
after, in conjunction with his friends the Verris, he formed 
a literary society, and began to publish a small journal, in 
imitation of the Spectator^ called II Caffe. In 1764 
Beccaria published his brief but justly celebrated treatise 
Dei Delitti e delle Pene (“On Crimes and Punishments*'). 
The weighty reasonings of this work were expounded with 
all the additional force of a clear and animated style. It 
pointed out distinctly and temperately the grounds of the 
right of punishment, and from these principles deduced 
certain propositions as to the nature and amount of 
punishment which should be inflicted for any crime. The 
book had a surprising success. Within eighteen months it 
passed through six editions. It was translated into French 
by Morellet in 17G6, and published with an anonymous 
commentary by Voltaire. An English translation appeared 
in 1768, and other countries followed the example. Many 
of the reforms in the penal codes of the principal European 
nations are traceable to Beccaria’s treatise. In November 
1768 the marquis was appointed to the chair of public law 
and economy, which had been founded expressly for him 
at the Palatine College of Milan. His lectures on political 
economy, which are based on strict utilitarian principles, 
are in marked accordance with the theories of the English 
school of economists. They are published in the collection 
of Italian writers on political economy {Svrittori Classici 
Italian^ vols. xi. and xii.) In 1771 Beccaria was mjide a 
member of the supreme economic council ; and in 1791 he 
was appointed one of the board for the reform of the 
judicial code. In this ])ost his labours were of very great 
value. He died in 1793. A notice of his life will be found 
prefixed to his lectures, referred to above. 

BECCAKIA, Giovanni Battista, a distinguished 
electrician and practical astronomer, was born at Moudovi 
on the 2d of October 1716, and entered the religious order 
of the Pious Schools in 1732. He became professor of 
experimental physics, first at Palermo and then at Borne, 
and was appointed to a similar situation at Turin in 1748. 
He was afterwards made tutor to the young princes do 
Chablais and de Carignan, and continued to reside 
principally at Turin during the remainder of his life. In 
May 1 755 he was elected a fellow of the Boyal fSociety of 
London, to which he afterwards communicated several 
papers relating to his favourite pursuits. He died on the 
27th of May 1781. Beccaria's name is associated with no 
great discovery in physical science ; but he did much, both 
in the way of experiment and exposition, to spread abroad 
the researches of Franklin and. others in the science of 
electricity. His own experiments, which were skilfully 
conducted, demonstrated a number of curious facts bearing 
on the relations of electricity to meteorological phenomena, 
to chemical action, and to some other points which have 
been since more thoroughly investigated. His principal 
work was the treatise Dell Mettrictmo ArtifidaleeNaiurah^ 
1753, which was translated into English in 1776. He also 
contributed a number of papers to the Philosophical 
Tramoxtiiom. In 1759 he was commissioned to measure 
an arc of the meridian in the neighbourhood of Turin. 
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The result, which he published in the Gradm Taurinemis^ 
1774, is not now considered perfectly correct. 

BECCLES, a market-town and municipal borough, in 
the county of Suffolk, on the right bank of the River 
Waveney, 32 miles N.N.E. of Ipswich. It consists of 
several streets, is well built, and contains a fine old parish 
church, enlarged and repaired in 1859, several dissenting 
chapels, a free school, founded in the reign of James I. 
a free grammar school, a handsome town-hall, a custom- 
house, and a corn exchange. Malting is carried on to some 
extent ; and by means of the river, which is navigable from 
Yarmouth, a considerable trade in coals and produce is 
carried on. The incorporation of the town dates from 
1584. Population in 1871, 4844. 

BFICERRA, Caspar, a distinguished Spanish painter 
and sculptor, was born at Balza in 1520. lie studied at 
Rome, it is said under Michel Angelo, and assisted Vasari 
in painting the hall of the Concelleria. He also contributed 
to the celebrated anatomical plates of Vaivcrde. After his 
return to Spain he was extensively employed by Philip II., 
and decorated many of the rooms in the jialace at Madrid 
with frescoes. He also painted altar pieces for several 
of the churches, most of which have been destroyed, llis 
fame as a sculiitor almost surjiassed that as a jiainter. His 
be.st work was a magnificent figure of the Virgin, which 
was destroyesd during the French war. Becerra died in 
1570. The most competent judges assign to him the chief 
share in the establishment of the fine arts in Spain. 

BECIIE-DE-MER, or Tkepanci, an important food 
luxury among the Chinese, Japanese, and other Eastern 
peoples, connected with the production of which a very 
considerable commerce exists in the Eastern Archipelago, 
the coasts of New Guinea, and generally on the coral reefs 
of the Pacific. It consists of several species of echinoderms, 
generally referred to the genus lloloihuria ; but very many 
varieties, widely distributed in Eastern seas, are prepared 
and sold in Chinese and Japanese markets. The creatures, 
which exist on coral reefs, have bodies from 6 to 15 inches 
long, shaped like a cucumber, hence a name they receive, — 
sea cucumbers. The skin is sometimes covered with 
spicules or prickles, and sometimes quite smooth, and with 
or without “ teats ” or ambulacral feet disposed in rows. 
Five varieties are recognized in the commerce of the Pacific 
Island.s, the finest of which is the “brown wdth teats,’* 
w'hicli arc worth, at the place of their pre[)aration, £30 per 
ton. The Iftrge black, which come next in value, bring 
£25 per ton ; the small black £20, red bellied £15, and 
white £12. The finest of these sell for as much as £100 
per ton in China, where they are used in the gelatinous 
8ou])s, which form an inqiortant article of food in that 
empire. The preparation of the creatures when caught is 
very simple. They are boiled for about twenty minutes, 
after which they are split up and gutted, when they are 
ready for drying. The drying is conducted in large sheds 
on hurdles placed above a brisk fire. The dried Beches-de- 
mer being very hygrometric, it is necessary that they be 
immediately packed up and shipped on the conclusion of 
the drying process ; and unless they are thoroughly drj 
decomposition sets in rapidly and destroys the entire cargo. 

BECHER, Johann Joachim, a celebrated chemist, born 
at Spire in 1635. His father, a Lutheran clergyman, died 
while he was very young, and the boy wa.s comjielled to 
support himself by teaching. Ho was a diligent student, 
and acquired a very extensive acquaintance with chemistry 
and allied sciences. In 1666, after having travelled 
through some parts of Europe, he was made professor of 
medicine at Mentz. He then removed to Munich, where 
he superintended the magnificent laboratory. His some- 
what turbulent and unbending disposition obliged him to 
leave Bavaria, and he proceeded to Vienna, where he gained 
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the friendship of Zinzendorf. He was made member of 
the council of commerce, and proposed various commercial 
schemes to the Austrian Government. He soon quarrelled 
with Zinzendorf ; and about 1678 we find him at Haarlem. 
After a short time he visited England and Scotland, 
inspecting their mines. He died in 1682, it is said at 
London. He wrote many works, the principal of which 
are — (1), Physica Subterranca, wliich was printed at Leipsic 
in 1703 and 1739, in 8vo, with a small treatise by E. 
Stahl, entitled Specirtien Bf oherianum ; (2), Ex'perimenturti 
chymicumntmimy 8vo; (3), CliaracterjyroNotitiaLinguarum 
wiivermli; (4), InstitutioimChy^nicm^ 8eu Manuductio ad 
Fhilosophiavi llermeticaiHy 4 to ; (5), Imtitutiones ChymiccB^ 
seu (Edipm Chemirm^ 12ino ; (6), Experimenium novum ac 
curioBum de Miniaria arenaria ptrptivxi^ <fec. In some 
respects he anticipated Stahl, whose phlogistic theory is 
an extension of what he says. He was also the discoverer 
of boracic acid. 

BECHWANA, or Betjuana, the name of a nation 
extending over a large tract of the interior of South 
Africa, lying between 22“ and 28“ S. lat. and 22“ and 29“ 
K. long. There are remains as well as traditions indicating 
that they once occupied lands further to the south and north 
of their present boundail-ies. The country is bounded on 
the W. by what may be called the southern Sahara ; on the 
E. by the Limpopo, and on the N. by the Matebcle, a tribe 
which escaped the power of the Chaka, the bloody chief of 
the Zulus. The country, though hilly and undulating, 
abounds in grassy plains and considerable forests of acacia. 
Trees, however, are scarce, as the grass is generally burned 
off every year ; and vho young wood is thus not allowed 
time to grow. The natives also, in order to get fresh garden 
ground and obtain branches to raise their houses and make 
fences, are constantly destroying trees, and thus increasing 
the dryness and sterility of the country. It is evident, from 
the dry bods of what wore once rivers and from remains of 
ancient forests, that, at an early i)eriod, the country must 
have been abundantly watered. From the many cattle 
folds and walls of defence scattered over the country, and 
ruins of ancient towns, it is also evident that at that period 
stone-dykes were very common. 

The number of the Bechwaua has been variously 
estimated, and according to some amounts to more than 
200,000. Their language is copious, with but few slight 
dialectic differences, being entirely free of the Hottentot 
elements found in the Kaffre and Zulu. The power of the 
language which, like the Kaffre and Zulu, belongs to the 
Baiita family, formerly unwritten, maybe conceived when 
it is known that, besides elementary and educational works, 
the whole of the Bible has been translated into it and is 
now read by thousands. 

The Bechwana are divided into numerous tribes, all inde- 
pendent of each other, and each governed by its own chiefs 
and councillors. The names of some of the principal tribes 
are Batlapee, l^arolong, Bangwaketse, Bakhatla, Bakuena, 
Bamangwato, and Batauana, the last living near the lake 
Ngami, first visited by l)r. Livingstone. There are 
numerous minor divisions, with laws and customs very 
similar. With the exception of the Balala (the poor 
inhabiting the country), they ore not nomadic, but live in 
towns of considerable size, containing from 5000 to 40,000. 
Doubtless, their former warlike habits had the tendency to 
induce them to congregate for security ; for latterly they 
live, for the sake of agriculture and pasturage, in many 
formerly uninhabited places. 

Though from time immemorial they had been engaged in 
constant strife with each other, and thus inured to warfare, 
they were nc match for the warlike Kaffre and butchering 
Zulu and Matebelo. Since the introduction of Christianity 
among the Bechwana, their clannish strifes have ceased ; 
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and, being a people of industrious habits, and acute observers 
of whatever may increase their property and comfort, they 
go in great numbers to Cape Colony and other parts where 
they can obtain labour and wages, being prized as servants. 
This enables them to return enriched to their homes in a 
few years. 

The aovemmeut of the Bechwana may he said to he both mon- 
archical and THktriarc'hal, and of a comparatively mild character, 
the king, as chief, seldom exorcising his individual authority inde- 
pendent of his councillors and suhordinato chiefs. They have their 
public assemblies (^Mirliaments), but only when circumstances, chiefly 
in reference to war, require. These are generally characterized by 
great freedom of s^iccch, and sometimes the king’s shortcomings are 
unsparingly dealt with. All is taken in good part, and there is no 
interruption of the speaker occupying the arena. The king gener- 
ally closes the meeting with a long speech, referring to the suDjects 
which each s^ieaker liad either supported or condemned, not forget- 
ing to endeavour to clear his own character of any imputation. 
These public assemblies are now of very rare occurrence. 

The Bechwana are well formed, dark brown or bronze, and the 
majority handsome and not assimilated to the negro tyj)e. In most 
the lower part of the face projects, but the skull exhibits no diftcr- 
ence from the European typo, and many havo*1broad high foreheads, 
while there is nothing to be seen like the bent-out legs of the negro. 
The lips are generally thicker than in Europeans, and many 
have tlie nostrils wider. The hair is not wool, but simply hair 
curled and frizzled. They possess the knowledge of smelting iron 
and co])])or ore, and make hoes for liusbandry, spears, battle-axes, 
tools, and a great variety of ornaments, chiefly of brass and other 
alloys. They prepare the skins of animals, and fabricate a variety 
of utensils. Agriculture and houso-building (in which more skill 
and labour arc required than with African liuts in general, the 
houses being always round and admirably adapted to resist liigh and 
stormy winds) are the woik of the women, while the men make the 
garments, hunt, and go to war when required. 

The wealth of the Bechwana consists m their cattle, which they 
ttuid with the greatest caro, manifesting a slirewd discrimination of 
localities and |>asturo suited to oxen, sheep, and goats. Living in a 
warm climate, they require few garments ; but, though to a European 
they appear scantily dressed, both sexes are strictly decent, ana are 
disgusted by the comparative nudity of the Kaffre and Matebele. 
Circumcision is practised, and for that jmrpose youths are selected 
from 10 to 13 years of ago ; those retire from the towns, the place in 
which they arc being considcTed sacred till the season of seclusion, 
a month or more, is over, when they are allowed to return to their 
friends, and are looked on as men ready to go to war. The people 
have many ceremonies and superstitions, believing in the influence of 
witchcraft and charms, but no one of these has the most remote 
reference to religion. They have no knowledge whatever of idols, or 
anything intended to represent an invisible power, i^nd consequently 
have nothing of a religious character. They do not possess a vestige 
of worship. With regard to a divine Being their iaeas are vague in 
the extreme. The name from a personal pronoun, and 

rimOy from gorimo (al)ovo), instead of being applied to something or 
some one heavenly — the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of all — is ap- 
])liod to something that does harm, that inflicts death, or, according 
to some, a noxious creature that sometimes emerges from a liole to 
do mischief. So little do the natives care about it, that it never 
enters into their minds to have recourse to a charm, or anything of 
a fetish character, to ward off the influence it might bo thought to 
possess. They never allow tlieir thoughts to pierce beyond the 
moment of death, which is to them tho finale of man’s existence. 
Among some of the interior nations there is a belief in the manes 
of dead kings of note, but not of tho commonalty. Dr. Moflat 
was once present when Mosclokatse, the king of the Matebele, in 
a meeting in tho midst of his nobles, in tho dark, consulted the 
spirit of Machobane, his long deceased father. Whatever worship 
tlie Bechwana of old may have had, they have none now, not even 
of any of the animals — the fish, crocodile, monkey, &e. — from wliich 
some of the tribes are named. Tliey have a superstitious dread of 
some things, which, in most if not in all cases, originates with the 
rainmaker. This is a notable character among all the interior 
tribes, and possesses supremo influenoe over the native mind. He 
has only to speak and it is done, whatever his orders may bo. He 
pretends to give medicine to the clouds, and has recourse to all sorts 
of tricks aiM demands on his impatient dupes in order to gain 
time. Very frequently, when all fail8« he falls a sacrifice to their 
wrath. 

The country of the Bechwana south of the tropic of Oaprioorn is 
healthy, and admirably suited for pulmonary complaints. Tlie 
temperature ranges from zero to 105”, and when it exceeds this, 
as it sometimes does, heavy thunderstorms follow, and not un- 
frequontly hail falls of great size. The principal products are a 
variety of species of millet [JTolcus Sorghum)^ kidney beans, 
pumpkins, water melons, sweet reed. Ac. 
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The reiouroea end oaptbilitiei of the countiy are small. Hitherto 
the exports have been principally ostrich feathers, ivory, and cattle ; 
but the first two are become very scarce since the introduction of 
the horse and rifle. The elephant is now' found principally in the 
rei^ons where the tsetse fly aoouuds, and where horses cannot live, 
while the ostrich betakes itself to the deserts. (R. M.) 

BECK, or Beek, David, an eminent portrait painter, 
born in 1621, at Arnhoiin in Guclderland. He was 
trained by Vandyck, from whom he acquired the fine 
manner of pencilling and sweet style of colouring peculiar 
to that great master. He possessed likewise that freedom 
of hand and readiness, or rather rai)idity of execution, for 
which Vandyck was so remarkable, insomuch that when 
King Charles L observed the expeditious manner of Beck’s 
painting, he exclaimed, “Faith! Beck, I believe you could 
paint riding post.” Ho was a})pointed portrait-painter and 
chamberlain to Queen Christina of Sweden, and he 
executed portraits of most of the sovereigns of Eurojjo to 
adorn her gallery. He lived in the highest favour with his 
royal mistress, and with difficulty obtained a short leave of 
absence from her court. He died soon after (1 G.06) at the 
Hague, not without suspicion of having been poisoned. 

BECKER, Wilhelm Adolf, a classical archaeologist of 
distinction, was born at Dresden in 1796. Ho was at first 
destined for a commercial life, but was, in 1812, sent to the 
celebrated school at Pforta, whence, in 1816, he passed to 
the University of Leipsic. Here he had the good fortune to 
study under the famous Hermann. After holding subordin- 
ate posts at Zerbst and Meissen, he was, in 1836, ap] jointed 
extraordinary professor of classical archoiology at Leipsic ; 
and six years later he was raised to the professorship 
of antiquities in the same university. He died at ^leissen 
in September 1846. The works by which Becker is most 
widely known are the Gallus^ oder romische J^ce7ien atis der 
Zeit des Augustus, 1838, and the Cluirirhs, oder JUlder 
altgriechischen Sitte, 1840. The author shows not only a 
comj^lete mastery of Greek and Roman antiquities, but a 
very liappy faculty of imparting life to the dry bones of 
the science. Both works have been translated into English. 
Perhaps more useful for scholars is the great Handhurh der 
rom, Alterthumer, 5 vols. (1843-64), completed after 
Becker’s death by Marquardt, and of which a second and 
enlarged edition is now in course of ijublication. 

BECKET, or A Becket, Thomas. See A. Becket, vol. 
i. p. 31. 

BECKFORD, William, an English author, the son of 
Alderman Beckford, who was noted for his manly reply 
to George III. on the presentation of an address from the 
city of London, was born in 1761. At the age of nine he 
inherited a large fortune from his father ; and in early life 
he travelled in Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Portugal, and resided 
some time near Cintra, where he had a princely residence. 
He afterwards returned to England, and after selling his 
old house of Fon thill began to build a magnificent 
residence there, on which he exjiended in about eighteen 
years the sum of £273,000. This, together with its 
splendid library and pictures, he sold to Mr P'arquhar in 
1822 ; but soon after one of the towers, 260 feet high, 
fell, destroying part of the villa in the ruins. Beckford, 
however, began the erection of another lofty structure on 
Lansdowne-hill, near Bath, where he continued to reside 
till his death in 1844. He was a powerful and original 
writer. His first work, Biographical Memoirs of Exiraor^ 
dinary Painters, which appeared in 1780, was a slight 
sarcastic Jew d! esprit. In 1784 he published in French the 
singular tale entitled History of the Caliph Vatheh, which 
soon afterwards appeared in English, and has taken its 
place as one of the finest productions of richly luxuriant 
imagination. In 1834 his first Continental tour appeared 
under the title of Letters from Italy, with Sketches of 
Spain and Portugal, a work never, perhaps, surpassed for 
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striking description and refined sarcasm. His latest pro- 
duction, published in 1835, was entitled Recolltctums of 
an Excursion to Alcobaza and Batallia in 1794. All these 
works exhibit cultivated taste and a remarkable power of 
vivid description. He left two daughters, the eldest of 
whom was married to the lOtli duke of Hamilton. 

BECKMANN, Johann, the author of the History of 
Jni^niions, was born in 1739 at Hoya in Hanover, where 
Ills father was postmaster and receiver of taxes. His 
mother, who was left a widow before he was seven years 
of age, sent him to school at Sta<le ; and in 1759 ho rejiaired 
to the University of Gottingen with tlic intention of 
studying theology, which, however, he soon abandoned in 
favour of natural science. The death of his mother in 
1762 having deprived him of his former means of support, 
he accejited, at the ofier of Busching, the professorship of 
natural history in the Lutheran Academy, ISt Petersburg. 
This office he soon relinquished, and journeyed through 
Sweden, where he inspected the manner of working the 
mines, and formed the acquaintanceship of Liiina3us at 
Upsala. In 1 766 he was appointed professor at Gottingen. 
There ho lectured on various arts and on political and 
domestic economy, and was in the habit of leading his 
students into the workshops that they might acquire a 
practical as well as a theoretical knowledge of diflferent 
processes and handicrafts. While thus engaged ho deter- 
mined to trace the history and describe the present 
condition of each of the arts and sciences on wdiich he was 
lecturing, being jjerhaps incited by the Bibliothecae of 
Haller. But even Beckmann’s industry and ardour were 
unable to overtake the amount of study necessary for this 
task. He therefore confined his attention to several 
practical arts and trades ; and to these labours we owe his 
Notices on the History of Discoveries in the Common Arts 
of Life,— a work in which he relates the origin, history, 
and recent condition of the various machines, utensils, Ac., 
employed in trade and for domestic purposes. In 1772 
Beckmann was elected a member of the Royal Society of 
Gottingen, and he contributed valuable scientific disserta- 
tions to its proceedings until 1783, wlien he withdrew 
from all further share in its work. After having been 
admitted into almost all the learned societies of Germany, 
and after having impressed on the minds of his numerous 
students a tendency to pursuits of jjractical utility, Beck- 
mann died on the 3d of February 1811. His works display 
great natural sagacity, as well as profound and varied 
research. Besides the History of Inventions he wrote an 
interesting, but unfinished. History of the Earliest Voyages 
made in Modem Times, and produced editions of a work 
ascribed to Aristotle, of the Wonderful Histories of Anti- 
gonus Carystius, and of Marbodius’s Treatise on Stones, 
These editions display a rare union of physical knowledge 
with philological learning. Beckmann was a man of 
extreme modesty ; and his candour and sincerity, as well as 
his affability to those who studied under him, were acknow'- 
ledged with one consent by his colleagues and his scholars. 

BEDARRIEUX, a town of France, in the department 
of Herault, situated on the River Orb, with a station on the 
branch railway from Beziers to Graissesac. It is a neat and 
well-built town, and carries on a variety of industries, among 
the most imjiortant of which are the weaving of cotton and 
woollen cloth and the manufacture of hats, paper, leather, 
and oil ; while at Clairac in the neighbourhood there are 
glass-works and a copper-foundry. Most of the produce is 
exported to Africa and the Levant. Not far from the town 
there is a thermal establishment 0 {)en all the year round. 
In the end of the 18th century the population was only 
250 ; in 1872 it was 8985. 

BEDDOES, Thomas, a physician and scientific writer, 
was born at Shiffnall, in Shropshire, 13th April 1760. 
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From his infancy he was remarkable for his love of books. 
His father, who was a tanner, wished him to follow the 
same calling ; but, mainly through his grandfather’s recogni- 
tion of his abilities, he was educated for one of the learned 
professions. After studying at Bridgnorth grammar school 
and Plymhill, in Staffordshire, he entered, when about 
sixteen years of age, at Pembroke College, Oxford. There 
he proved himself an excellent linguist, while especially 
devoting himself to science. Having taken his bachelor’s 
degree at twenty-one, he studied at London for the medical 
profession under Sheldon. In 1 7 83 he became master of arts, 
and in 1784 he removed to Edinburgh, where he remained 
about three years. In 1784 he published a translation of 
Spallanzani’s Dissertations on Natural History^ and in 
1785 produced a translation, with original notes, of 
Bergman’s Essays on Elective Attractions, lie took his 
degree of doctor of medicine at Oxford in 1786, and, after 
visiting J’aris, where he became ac(iuaintcd with Lavoisier, 
was appointed reader in chemistry at Oxford University. 
His lectures there attracted large and appreciative 
audiences ; but his advocacy of the French llevolution 
exciting a clamour against him, he resigned his readership 
in 17D2, and took iij) his abode with a friend at Ketley, in 
Shropshire. While resident there he [)ublished Observations 
on the Nature of Deimmstrative Evidence^ in wliich he 
maintains that geometry is founded on experiment, and 
the History of Isaac Jenkins^ a story which powerfully 
exhibits the evils of drunkenness, and of which 40,000 
copies arc reported to have been sold. He endeavoured 
for many years subsequently to realize his project of a 
pneumatic institution, in which the efficacy of certain gases 
in curing diseases could be tested. While working for this 
object he was assisted by the father of Maria Edgeworth, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, one of whoso daughters became 
his wife in 1794. He was ultimately enabled, by the 
liberality of Wedgwood, to establish the proposed institu- 
tion (1798), and was fortunate in securing as its superin- 
tendent Mr (afterwards the famous Sir Humi)hrey) Davy, 
who had already given proofs of uncommon endowments, 
and many of whose discoveries were made in its lalx)ratory. 
Among the first results of the pneumatic institution was the 
discovery of the chemical properties of nitrous oxide, in 
regard to which, as in many other cases, Beddoes showed 
himself over-sanguine and speculative. The original aim 
of the institution was gradually abandoned ; it became an 
ordinary sick-hospital, and was relinquished by its projector 
in the year before his death, which occurred in 1808. 
Beddoes was a man of great powers and wide acquirements, 
which ho directed to noble and j)hilanthropic purposes. 
He strove to effect .social good by popularizing medical 
knowledge, a work for which his vivid imagination and 
glowing eloquence eminently fitted him. In his manner 
of theorizing he considerably resembled his contemjwary, 
the once celebrated Erasmus Darwin. Besides the writings 
mentioned above, he was the author of Political Pamphlets 
(1795-97), a popular Essay on Consumption (1779), which 
won the admiration of Kant, an Essay on Fever (1807), 
and Hyyeiay or Essays I! oral and Medical (1807). A 
life of Beddoes by Dr John E. Stock was published in 
1810. 

BEDDOES, Thomas Lovell, a modern English 
dramatist of peculiar and almo.st unique genius, was the son 
of the preceding, and was born at Clifton, 20th July 1803. 
He received his education at the Charter House, and 
subsequently at Pembroke College, Oxford, at both of 
which places he displayed a rugged independence of 
character, combined with eccentricity of demeanour and an 
aversion to the ordinary course of study. While still an 
undergraduate, he published his Bride^s Tragedy y a piece 
less cjiaracterized by originality than his subsequent 


performances, and altogether in the taste of the Elizabethan 
revival of the day initiated by the publication of Lamb’s 
Spedmena, The notice it obtained from Barry Cornwall 
and other representatives of this school, encouraged him to 
devote himself altogether to the cultivation of dramatic 
poetry ; and he speedily produced a number of superb 
fragments, ranging down from the ambitious but unfinished 
sketches for tragedies to be entitled Torrismond and The 
Second Brothery to short descriptive passages of a few lines 
each, unsurpassed for originality of conception and con- 
densed force. His genius, unfortunately, though highly 
jmetical, was in no respect dramatic ; he entirely lacked the 
power of constructing a plot and deducing character from 
action; and his endeavours to achieve a complete work 
proved abortive until 1829, when the strangely fascinating 
but fantastic and incoherent drama of DeailCs Jest-Book, 
or The FooVs Tragedy, was laboriously put together from 
a series of abortive attempts. By this time Beddoes had 
become a resident in Germany, and a zealous student of 
physiology, which, by affording another outlet for that 
intense curiosity respecting the mysteries of life and death 
w’hich had hitherto been the mainspring of his poetical 
efforts, greatly contributed to repress the external manifes- 
tations of his genius. Dissatisfaction with his tragedy, 
which he never cared to imblish during his lifetime, and 
the gradual disuse of his native language, conspired to 
reduce him to silence. He led for several years an 
unsettled life on the Continent, devoted to anatomical 
research, and actively participating in liberal and demo- 
cratic movements in Germany and Switzerland, until his 
death in 1 849 from the effects of an accident. His literary 
remains were published in 1851 by his friend Mr Kelsall, 
with a most interesting memoir, and copious selections 
from his graphic and striking correspondence, which is 
distinguished by all the characteristics of his verse, 
Beddoes is a poet for poets, and few other readers will 
enjoy him. lie is “of imagination all compact;” his 
works scarcely contain a single passage of purely subjective 
feeling, lie is, perhaps, the most concrete poet of his 
day ; the moat disposed to express sentiment by imagery 
and material symbolism. In this ho resembles Keats, and 
may be termed a Gothic Keats, the Teutonic counterpart 
of his more celebrated contemporary’s Hellenism. The 
spirit of Gothic architecture seems to live in his verse, its 
grandeur and grotesquencss, its mystery and its gloom. 
His relation to the Elizabethan dramatists, moreover, is 
nearly the same os that of Keats to the lilizabethan 
pastoral poets ; but the resemblance is one of innate 
temperament : he borrowed nothing, either from his Eliza- 
bethan precursors or the chief objects of his admiration 
among his contemporarie.s, Keats and Shelley. The want 
of constructive power which mars his dramas is even more 
prejudicial to his lyrics ; but some few songs, where the 
right key-note has been struck from the first, rank among 
the most ijerfect in our language. The leading features of 
Beddoes’s personal character were uncompromising inde- 
pendence, sterling integrity, and a thorough disdain for 
the opinion of the world. His life was entirely devoted 
to ideal aims, and his tastes were of the most simple and 
philosophic character. The asperity of his demeanour 
repelled strangers, but he was highly valued by the few 
whose intimacy he condescended to encourage. 

BEDE, Bed A, or B^eda (commonly called The Venerable 
Bede), the father of English history, the most learned English- 
man and most eminent writer of his age, was born about the 
year 673, in the neighbourhood of Monkwearmouth, in the 
N.E. of the county of Durham. The story of his life is 
told by himself at the conclusion of his most famous and 
most important work ; “ Thus much of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Britain, and more especially of the English 
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nation, as far as I could learn either from the writings of 
the ancients, or the tradition of our ancestors, or of my own 
knowledge, has, with the help of God, been digested by 
me, Bede, the servant of God, and priest of the monastery 
of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, which is at Woar> 
mouth and Jarrow ; who being born in the territory of that 
same monastery, was given, at seven years of age, to be 
educated by the most reverend Abbat Benedict, and after- 
wards by Ceolfrid ; and spending all the remaining time 
of my life in that monastery, I wholly applied myself to 
the study of Scripture; and, amidst the observance of 
regular discipline, and the daily care of singing in the 
church, I always took delight in learning, teaching, and 
writing. In the nineteenth year of my age I received 
deacon’s orders ; in the thirtieth, those of the priesthood. 
. . . From which time, till the fifty-ninth year of my 
age, I have made it my business, for the use of me and 
mine, to compile out of the works of the venerable Fathers, 
and to interpret and explain according to their meaning 
these following pieces” (a list of his writings follows). 
The two associated monasteries here mentioned were 
founded by Benedict Biscop on the lands between the Wear 
and the Tyne granted to him by King Ecgfrith. This 
learned and pious abbot was “ the first person who intro- 
duced in England constructors of stone edifices, as well as 
makers of glass windows” (Will, of Malmesb.) But a 
greater honour attaches to him as having collected in his 
visits to Borne a large quantity of valuable books, which, 
deposited in the noble buildings ho erected, had much to 
do with the extensive learning of his celebrated pupil. 
Bede, after three years at Wearmouth, removed with the 
Abbot Ceolfrid to the newly-founded Jarrow monastery, 
where ho pursued to the close of his life those studies in 
every department of literature and science within his reach, 
the results of which we have in his numerous works. 

Bede’s industry was marvellous, alike in acquiring and in 
communicating his stores of knowledge. Besides the usual 
manual labours of the monastery, the duties of the priest, 
and his additional occupation as a teacher, he succeeded in 
writing upwards of forty distinct treatises, ^^hich together 
form what may bo looked upon as an early encyclopaidia. 
Of these treatises twenty-five are on Biblical subjects 
including commentaries on most of the books of the Old 
and New Testament and the Apocrypha. The remainder 
consist of lives of saints and martyrs ; lives of the Abbats 
of this Mona9,tery ; his Ecclesiastical History of our Islaml 
and Nation ; treatises on The Nature of Things^ astronomy, 
chronology, arithmetic, medicine, philosophy, grammar, 
rlietoric, poetry, music ; together with a Book of Hymns, 
and a Book of Epigrams in heroic or elegiac verse. While 
exhibiting little original thought or discovery, except in his 
historical works, and partaking of the credulity of his time, 
Bede excels in good judgment, and in thoroughly digesting 
and clearly arranging and expounding, in simple Latin, what 
he gathered in his wide range of reading in classical and 
theological authors. His Biblical works are principally 
made up of extracts from the Fathers, especially from St 
Augustine — his interpretations following the allegorical 
mode of the Middle Ages, as suggested by his own declara- 
tion : ** He who knows how to interpret allegorically wdll 
see that the inner sense excels the simplicity of the letter, 
as apples do leaves.” The scientific treatises are founded 
on the Bible, and the science of the ancients as contained 
in such writers as Pliny. Bede’s historical works, on the 
other hand, and especially his great historical work, are 
remarkable for the patience indicated in the search after 
all trustworthy sources of information, for his careful 
statement of these various sources, for the sincerity and 
love of truth manifest throughout, and for the pleasant 
artlessness with which the story is told. 
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In the pursuit of knowledge Bede declined the dignity 
of abbot ; for, he said, the office demands household care, 
and household care brings with it distraction of mind, which 
hinders the prosecution of learning.” But his reputation as 
a scholar, combined with “ aptness to teach,” made very 
famous the school of Jarrow, where it is recorded 600 monks^ 
besides strangers from a distance, were at one time in attend- 
ance. The influence and authority of the modest teacher 
on Tyneside wero acknowledged throughout the West of 
Europe, of which Northumbria became now for a period 
the literary centre. By the renown of its schools, ita 
libraries, and its learning, chiefly represented by him, that 
kingdom had some recompense for the height of military 
glory it had reached in Bede’s youth, and from which it 
had recently fallen at Nechtansmere. Po})e Sergius, by a 
letter to Ceolfrid, sought Bede’s i)resenco and counsel at 
Borne, but it is almost certain the invitation was not acted 
upon. In another way, we can scarcely doubt, he efficiently 
helped the Papal court. Born about ten years after Borne 
gained her final victory over Iona at the Synod of Whitby, 
and four years after Theodore arrived at Canterbury to 
complete the ecclesiastical conquest, the character and 
writings of Bede must have strengthened the dominion of 
the hierarchy in the North of England. Ilis positive 
efforts may have been confined to his three treatises on the 
time of celebrating Easter— one of the main questions in 
dispute. But indirectly, his historical works had the same 
tendency, exalting, as they do, the missionaries from Italy, 
while not ignoring the zealous labours of the followers of 
Columba. In himself, too, the people of Northumbria, 
the scene of contest, beheld one who brought honour to 
them as a fellow-countryman,— honour for which, at the 
same time, they were indebted to the now dominant church 
that had given him his training and opportunities of study. 
History, confirmed by the evidence of his writings, is loud 
in praise of Bede’s humble piety as well as his learning. 
A long letter of his pupil Cuthbert has been preserved, 
giving a simple and touching account of his death, which 
probably took place in 735, Though “he suffered in his 
stomach, and drew his breath with pains and sighs,” ho was 
fullof thanksgiving and rejoicing, singing j)8alms, conversing 
with his pupils, and dictating an Anglo-Saxon translation 
of the Gospel according to John. lie was buried in the 
church at .Jarrow, but his bones wero stolen by a monk from 
Durham and placed beside those of St Cuthbert. There 
they continued until the middle of the 1 2th century, when 
they were enclosed in a splendid shrine by Bishop Pudsey. 
This shrine was demolished and the relics scattered in the 
reign of Henry VIII., there only remaining now at Durham 
the Latin inscription, which concludes with the well-known 
line — 

** Ilac sunt in fossa Bedse venerabihs ossa." 

The origin of the title “Venerable” cannot be traced,, 
but it appears as early as 830 ; and succeeding ages have 
gladly owned the justness of the appellation. For centuries 
his theological and educational works held a high ])osition 
as authorities and even as text-books. The chief monument 
of his labours and erudition is his Ecclesiastical History, 
which gives us the most and the best of our knowledge of 
the history of England until 731, four years before his death. 

Bodo’s works wero jmblished in 6 vols. fob, Paris, 1544, 1545, 
1654, editions now rare ; 8 vols. fob, Basel, 1583, and Coloj?no, 1812 
and 1688 ; 12 vols. 8vo, with English tmiislation, editc'd by Dr 
Giles, London, 1843-44. MSS. of the aie at Cambridge 
and Brit. Mus. Alfred translated it into Anglo-Saxon. Other 
translations are by Stapelton, 1565 ; John Stevens, 1723 ; and W. 
Hurst, 1814. Stevenb^s translation imj»roved, edited by Giles, ia 
publibhed along with the Anglo-Saxon Chromdc, in Bohn’s An ti- 
narian Library, 1847. All the historical vorks translated by 
teveijson form part of vob i. of The Church IlistonayLs of England, 
1858-54. 
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BEDELL, William, bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, in 
Ireland, was born at Black Notley, in Essex, in 1570. He 
was educated at Cambridge, took orders, and after leaving 
the university, settled for some years as clergyman in Bury 
8t Edmunds. He was then a[)poiiited chaplain to Sir H. 
Wotton, English ambassador at Venice In that town 
Bedell remained for eight years, acquiring great reputation 
as a scholar and theologian. He translated the Book of 
Common Prayer into Italian, and was on terms of closest 
friendship with Sarpi (Fra J^aolo), the famous historian of 
the Council of Trent. In 1G15, some time after his return 
to England, ho was appointed to the rectory of Hornings- 
heath, in Suffolk, which ho held for twelve years. Ho 
was then called to the provostship of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and relinquished that office after two years for tho 
united bishoprics of Kilmore and Ardagh. As bishop he 
won tho respect and love of his people by the uprightness 
and purity of his conduct. He set himself diligently to 
reform tho abuses of his diocese, and personally undertook 
the duties generally discharged by thebishop^s lay chancellor. 
In IGIl, when tho Protestants were being massacred in 
the Irish rebellion, BedelFs house was not only left un- 
touched, but became tho place of refuge for many fugitives. 
In the end, however, the rebels insisted upon the dismissal of 
all who had taken shelter in his house, and on the bishop’s 
refusal ho was seized and im})riaoncd with some others in 
the ruined castle of Loughboughter. Here ho was detained 
for several weeks, and when released, rapidly sank from the 
effects of exposure on his weakened constitution. He died 
on the 7th February 1 642. His life was written by Burnet. 

BEDFORD, the county town of Bedfordshire, a 
municipal and parliamentary borough and market-town, 
situated in a fertile vale on both sides of the River Ouse, 
which is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge of five 
arches. It is 50 miles N.W. of London, and has excellent 
railway accommodation as well as a navigable river. It is 
a station on tho main line of the Midland Railway. Tho 
town consists chiefly of one long wide street, intersected 
by smaller ones at right angles. It is well built, and 
numerous villas and small streets have been erected on 
the west side since the oj)ening of the Midland main line 
in 18C8. It has five parish churches, four of which con- 
tain architectural features of interest. St Paul’s has lately 
undergone considerable restoration, and the tower and 
spire have been rebuilt. St Peter’s has been enlarged, but 
the ancient tower remains, in which are to be seen examines 
of Saxon work. St Mary’s has a fine Norman tower, but 
the remainder of the church has at different times been 
restored. St John’s has also been restored, but the 
original tower remains. St Ciithberts is a recent erection 
in the Norman style. A district church, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, was opened in 1841. There are also Inde- 
pendent, Methodist, Baptist, Roman Catholic, and other 
chapels. Bedford, in proportion to its size, has more 
public endowments than any other place in the kingdom, 
for which it is chiefly indebted to Sir W. Harper, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1561, who founded here a free school, 
and conveyed for its support, and for portioning poor 
maidens, a piece of ground in London, the surplus, if any, 
to be given to the poor. This ground has gradually risen 
in value so as now to produce nearly £14,000 annually. 
It supports grammar, modern, preparatory, and other 
schools. Formerly much of this large endowment was 
appropriated to eleemosynary purposes, which did not tend 
to the elevation of the character of the people ; but since 
the enactment of a scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission in 1874, the whole amount is expended upon the 
schools, except a small proportion for the endowment of 
forty-five alms-houses. The grammar school has eight 
exhibitions of £70 per annum each, at Oxford, Cambridge, 
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or Dublin. Among the public buildings are the schooby 
the shire-hall, the jail, the infirmary, the county library and 
assembly rooms, and the new corn exchange. The com- 
mercial prosperity of this town is greatly aided by the 
works of the Messrs Howard and others, for the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements, Ac. There are also 
manufactures of straw and lace in the neighbourhood. 
Bedford is governed by a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen 
councillors ; and it sends two members to parliament. It 
is exceptionally well provided with sanitary appliances, 
having a new complete system of sewerage and water- works ; 
and the sewage is conveyed to a farm about a mile from 
tho town and utilized at once for growing crops of grass, 
roots, and corn. Population in 1871, 16,850. 

BEDFORD LEVEL, the name given to a flat district 
on the eastern coast of England, comprising the greater 
part (amounting to 450,000 acres) of the marshy district 
called the Fene^ the whole Isle of Ely in Cambridgeshire, 
and a portion of the north of that county, 30,000 acres of 
Buffolk, 63,000 acres of Norfolk, 57,000 of Huntingdon, 
about 8000 of Northamptonshire, and the south-eastern 
portion of Lincolnshire. The extent of the whole tract is 
60 miles in length, from Milton in Cambridge to Toynton 
in Lincoln; its breadth is about 40 miles, from Peterborough 
in Northampton to Brandon in Suffolk. The boundary on 
three sides is irregular, giving it something of a horse-shoe 
shape, with the opening terminated by the sea on the north. 

Tliis district obtained its present name from the agreement of 
Francis earl of Bedford, the principal landholder, and thirteen other 
adventurers, with Cliarlcs 1. in 1634, to drain the level, on condi- 
tion of receiving 95,000 acres of the reclaimed land. The district 
has within historic times undergone remarkable changes. In the 
time of tho Romans it was a dense forest, which, as a stronghold of 
the Britons, those invaders destroyed. It then became a swamp, 
through which the lazy waters of the Ouse, the Welland, tho Nene, 
and Wisbeauh, crept to the sea. In the 13th century tho sea 
here, as in other parts of N. W. Europe, burst its boundaries, and 
the inundated land hccamo a pestilential swamp. The first attempt 
to drain tliis morass seems to have been made in tho year 1436, and 
embankments and ditclies wore formed at a great expense. These, 
however, were swept away during the ensuing winter by tho flood- 
ing of the River Ouse. Anotlier partial attempt at drainage was 
made by Bishop Moreton in tho reign of Henry VII., but this also 
proved a failure. An Act was passed in the 44th year of Queen 
klizabeth for oH’ceting its reclamation ; but the first eflectual at- 
tempt at reclaiming it was not made until 1634, as already men- 
tioned, and many embankments and canals were constructed at 
various intervals at an ex})onso above one million sterling. Throe 
years after tho agreement of the earl of Bedford and his partners 
with the king, after an outlay of £100,000 on the part of the com- 

a , the contract was annulled, on the fraudulent ])lea that the 
s were insufficient ; and an offer was made by King Charles to 
undertake its completion on condition of receiving 67,000 acres ia 
addition to the amount originally agreed on. This unjust attempt 
was frustrated by the breaking out of the civil war ; and no further 
attempt at drainage was made till 1649, when the Parliament rein- 
stated the earl of Bedford’s successor in his father’s rights. After 
an additional outlay of £300,000, the adventurers received 96,000 
acres of reclaimed land, according to the contract, which, however, 
fell far short of rei)aying the expense of the undertaking. In 1664 
a royal charter was obtained to incorporate the company, which still 
exists, and carries on tlie concern under a governor, 6 bailiffs, 20 
conservators, and a commonalty, each of whom must possess 100 
acres of land in the level, and has a voice in the election of officers. 
The conservators must each possess not less than 280 acres, the 
governor and bailiffs each 400 acres. The original adventurers had 
allotments of land according to their interest of the original 95,000 
acres ; but Charles 11., on granting the charter, took care to secure 
to the crown a lot of 12,000 acres out of the 95,000, which, how- 
ever, is held under tho directors, whereas tho allotments are not 
held in .common, though subject to the laws of the corporation. 
The level was divided in 1697 into three {>arts, called the North, 
Middle, and South Levels -tlie second being separated from the 
others by the Nene and Old Bedford rivers. 

Since then extensive works have at different times been carried 
on to complete the drainage of this district ; but tho most effectual 
are under the Acts of 1827 and 1829, for ** Improving tho outfall of 
the Nene,” “The Navigation of the Wisbeooh," and “The Em- 
banking of the Salt Marshes between the canal called Kinderley 
Out ana the sea.” Vessels of 200 to 300 tons burden can now 
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«om6 up to the town of Wisbeaoh at «a tides, and those of from 
600 to eOO tons at spring tides. The draining of the lower lands, 
whiohi like the Duton Powers, are below low- water mark, was carried 
on by windmilla, but these have now been almost superseded by 
•team-engines ; in the North Level the drainage is effected by sluices. 
As the result of these extensive c^erations, the level now abounds iu 
rich pasture and oorn lands. 

For Map, BEDFORDSHIRE, one of the south midland counties 
•ae ^rth- England, surrounded by the counties of Buckingham, 
ampton. Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Hertford. 1 1 is 
the fourth smallest county, containing only 295,509 acres 
or 461 square miles. Its extreme length from north to 
south is about 47 miles, and its width 21 miles. The great 
Ouse, which flows through the county eastward, is navi- 
gable from Bedford to the sea at King’s Lynn. The Mid- 
land and Great Northern Railways intersect the county, also 
the Bletchley and Cambridge branch of the London and 
North-Western. The surface of the county is for the most 
part level, but the northern half is undulating, with a 
subsoil generally of bouldcr-clay and Oxford-clay. A fine 
tract of land south of Bedford is bounded by a range of 
lower-greensand running east and west, presenting beautiful 
woodland scenery, j)arallel to whieli, along the Hertford- 
shire border, the Chiltorn chalk range rises to 500 feet 
above the sea-level and 400 feet above the level of Bedford. 
The country is generally devoted to corn-growing, but the 
Ouse valley has a large breadth of rich pasturage, and all 
along the west side of the Great Northern railway is a 
sandy loam, on which onions, potatoes, and market produce 
are grown. Agricultural implement and other engineering 
works employ about 1000 hands at Bedford and Luton ; 
while the female industry of the county is pillow-lace, and 
in the south straw-plait. The plait is made up, chiefly at 
Dunstable and Luton, into hats and bonnets, which are ex- 
ported to all parts of the world. Luton is the most jiopulous 
town in the county, slightly exceeding the county town of 
Bedford. The county rate assessment is £585,840, and 
the expenditure in 1873 was £11,802. The county be- 
longs to the diocese of Ely, and coincides with the arch- 
deaconry of Bedford. It contains 9 hundreds and 124 
parishes. It is in the Norfolk circuit, and assizes are held 
twice a year. A court of quarter-sessions sits at Bedford, 
and the petty sessional divisions are seven. Two members 
are returned to parliament for the county and two for the 
town of Bedford. The titles derived from the county are 
that of duke to the house of Russell, and of baron of 
Blctsoe to the family of Lord St John, and the largest 
landowners are the duke of Bedford and Mr Whitbread of 
Southill. The most distinguished residence in the county 
is Woburn Abbey (duke of Bedford), near the town of that 
name. It was formerly a Cistercian abbey, granted at the 
Reformation by Henry Vlll. to the family of Russell, the 
fourth duke of which house erected the present edifice. It 
is a very grand and capacious pile, situated in an extensive 
. park, and is furnished with a large and valuable collection 
of paintings and statues, Luton Hoo is also an extensive 
mansion, which was reconstructed and improved for the 
third earl of Bute by the brothers Adam. A library, 146 
feet in length, furnished with a valuable collection of books, 
and a large selection of paintings of some of the first masters, 
chiefly of the Italian school, are its distinguishing 
ornaments. Besides these there are other mansions which 
are highly deserving of notice, especially that of Mr 
Whitbread at Southill; Wrest Park, belonging to the 
Dowager Countess Cowper ; Hawnes House, to the Rev. 
Lord John Thyrine ; Sutton, to Sir John M. Burgoyne ; and 
Oakley House, to the marquis of Tavistock. 

There are a general infirmary and fever hospital at 
Bedford; near Arlesey is the Three Counties Lunatic 
Asylum (for Beds, Herts, and Hunts) provided for 685 
patients ; at Carlton is the juvenile county reformatory ; 


at Kempston the county school (300 boys), also the Military 
Brigade Depdt. Connected with the county are the militia 
(18th Light Infantry), the duke of Manchester’s cavalry 
volunteer corps, and the rifle volunteers. 

The population of the county stood at the four last 
decennial enumerations as follows : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

’rolal. 

Houses. 

1841, 

62,190 

66,746 

107,936 

21,964 

1851, 

69,941 

64,537 

124,478 

25,461 

1861, 

63,940 

71,347 

135,287 

28,314 

1871, 

69,046 

77,211 

146,257 

32,099 


In the year 1871 the number of agricultuial labourers 
was 15,962, of straw-plaiters 23,508 (90 per cent, being 
females), and of lacemakers 6051, all females. The towns 
and their populations in 1871 were as follows: — Luton, 
17,317 ; Bedford, 16,850; Leightoii-Buzzard, 4696; Dun- 
stable, 4558 ; Biggleswade, 4244. 

When the Romans landed in Britain Bedfordshire 
formed a portion of the district of the Cattieuchlani, whose 
sovereign or chief, Cassibelenus or Cassivelauiius, com- 
manded the united forces which opposed Julius Caesar. 
When, in the year 310, the Emperor Constantine ruled the 
whole island, and divided it into five provinces, Bedford- 
shire was included in tlie third division called Flavia 
Ccemriensis, and remained so till the final abandonment 
of Britain by the Romans. Under the jSaxon heptarchy it 
formed ])art of the kingdom of Mercia, until with the rest 
of the island it was united to the kingdom of the West 
Saxons, which was divided by Alfred into counties, 
hundreds, and tythings, when this county first received 
its present name. 

There are many remains of Roman, Saxon, and Norman 
antiquities. Traces of a Roman station arc to be seen at 
Sandy near Potton, and at Maiden-Rower near Dunstable. 
Leigh ton- Buzzard, or Beaudesert, is Rup]) 08 ed to have been 
a Roman camp. The ancient Icknield and Watling Streets 
passed through the county ; and the remains of both may 
be definitely traced, as well as of some others constructed 
by the Romans. 

BEDNOK, a town of Hindustan, in the territories of 
the RiVja of Mysore, situated in 13“ 50' N. Jat., and 75“ 6' 
E. long. In 1645 the seat of government of the RAjAs of 
Ikeri was transferred to this place ; as the inhabitants of 
the former capital removed with the court, Rednor became 
a city of great imj)ortance, containing, it is said, 20,000 
houses, besides huts. It was taken and plundered by 
Haidar AH in 1763, who ordered it to be called Haidar- 
nagar. It is still, however, known by its original name of 
Bednor. At that time it was estimated at 8 miles in cir- 
cumference. In 1783 it surrendered to a British detach- 
ment under General Matthews, but being shortly after 
invested by Tipu SultAn, the garrison capitulated on con- 
dition of safe conduct to the coast. Tipu violated the 
stipulation, jmt General Matthews and the principal officers 
to death, and imprisoned the remainder of the force. 
At Tipu’s death it contained 1500 houses, besides huts. 
The district of Bednor is situated on the summit of that 
range of hills, the Western GhAts, which overlooks the pro- 
vinces of Canara and Malabar. In consequence of its 
elevation above the sea, and the steepness of the mountain 
chain, which rises like a wall to the height of 4000 or 5000 
feet, the clouds of the south-west monsoon are here inter- 
cepted, and their contents precipitated on the table-land 
in deluges of rain, which continue for six months in the 
year, and are extremely favourable to vegetation. Its 
j)roducta are pepper, betel-nut, cardainums, and sandal 
wood. Cattle of small size are also bred. The imports are 
salt, rice, cocoa-nuts, oil, turmeric, and cotton cloths. 

BEDOUINS, the portion of the Arab race that live in 
the desert in tents. See Ababia, vol. ii. p. 246, ff. 
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T he bee, from its singular instincts, its active industry, 
and the useful products resulting from its labours, 
has, from the remotest times, attracted general attention 
and interest* No nation uj)on earth has had so many 
historians as this remarkable class of insects. The patience 
and sagacity of the naturalist have had an ample field for 
exercise in the study of the structure, physiology, and 
domestic economy of bees ; their preservation and increase 
have been objects of assiduous care to the agriculturist ; 
and their reputed perfection of policy and governmen't have 
long been tlie theriio of admiration, and have supplied 
copious materials for argument and allusion to the poet and 
the moralist in every age. It is a subject that has been 
celebrated by the muse of Virgil, and illustrated by the 
philosopliic genius of Aristotle. Cicero and lUiny record 
that Aristomuclius devoted sixty years to the study of 
these inse<'ts; and Philiscus is said to have retired into 
a remote wood, that he might pursue his observations on 
them without interruption. A very great number of authors 
have written exi)rcss treatises on bees; periodical works 
have been published relating exclusively to their manage- 
ment and economy ; and learned societies have been 
established for the sole purpose of conducting researches on 
this subject. 

In so comj)licatcd a branch of natural history, correct 
observation and induction require laborious and long- 
continued efforts. Put, on the subject of bees, the inquirer 
after truth had, besides, many obstacles to encounter from 
tlio very general diffusion of errors, which had been 
transmitted without due examination from one author to 
another. The history of the opinions of successive writers 
sLiflicienily proves how gradual and slow has been the 
growth of an accurate knowledge of these insects, — what 
is now known being the result of the persevering labours 
of ages. The accumulation of curious and interesting facts, 
indeed, wliich has accrued from the researches of Swam- 
merdam, Maraldi, lleaumur, Schirach, Huber, Dzierzoii, and 
Von Siebold, constitutes almost a new science. It will there- 
fore bo ])roper, in this place, to give a connected and sys- 
tematic account of the natural history of the bee ; and the 
principal features of internal conformation will be described 
along with the particular functions. Our descriptions will 
apply, more especially, to the common and best -known 
species, the Apis meUijlca, which is the one particularly 
prized on account of the rich products it affords. 

We sliall begin with a brief account of the difierent sorts 
of bees inhabiting the hive, and of the respective offices of 
each ; we shall then proceed to consider their comparative 
physiology, including the leading particulars relating to 
the functions of their various organs, sensitive powers, in- 
stincts, secretions, and diseases. We shall also explain 
the theory of j)arthenogenesis ami the impregnation of 
queens, and shall follow the bees in their different labours, 
from the period when the swarm has settled in a new 
habitation, — detailing the complex structure of their combs, 
their curious processes of architecture, and the pains they 
bestow on rearing their progeny, and in sending forth new 
swarms; and, in the last place, we shall notice the best 
systems of modern bee-keejung, and give some account of 
hives and apiarian implements. 

The leading feature in the natural history of boos, and 
one which distinguishes thorn from almost all other insects, 
is their singular distribution into three different kinds, con- 
stituting to all appearance so many difierent modifications 
of sex. The drone (fig. 1), which is characterized by a 
thicker body, a round head, a more flattened shape, and 


more obtusely terminated abdomen, within which ace con* 
tained the male organs of generation, is undoubtedly the 
male of the species. It is distinguished also by thf 
absence of a sting, and by the humming noise that accom- 
panies its flight. The queen-bee (fig. 2), which is unequivo- 



Fio. 1.— Drone. Fia. 2.— Queen* Bee. Fig. 3.— Worker 

Bee. 


rally recognized as a female, is larger than any of the 
others, has the abdomen of greater length, and is provided 
with a sting and two ovaria of considerable size. The 
worker bees (fig. 3) compose the third class, and are dis- 
tinguished by the smallness of their size, their lengthened 
proboscis, the peculiar structure of their logs and thighs, 
which are adapted to the collection of certain materials 
obtained from vegetables, and by the apparent absence of 
every trace of generative organs, — we apparent^ because, 
as will be shown, rudiments of ovaria do exist, which, 
however, are not perceptible without a very minute and 
careful dissection. Till recently the worker bees were 
regarded as devoid of sex, and were accordingly termed 
neviers. It is their function to perform all the laborious 
offieps for the community, to construct the interior of their 
habitation, to explore the country in search of nourishment 
and other materials, to collect and bring them to the hive, 
and apply them to different purposes, to attend upon the 
queen, and supply all her wants, to defend the hive from 
the attacks of depredators, and to carry on hostilities against 
the various enemies of the tribe. The life of the queen is 
chiefly engrossed with the duties of laying eggs. The drones 
producing neither wax nor honey, and depending on the 
rest for their subsistence, are idle 8j)Cctators of the others'^ 
labours. They appear to be formed only for the momentary 
but important duty of impregnation, since they perish 
when this purpose is accomplished. There is commonly 
only one perfect queen existing at a time within each hive, 
and she usually appears to bo treated by all the other bees 
with every mark of affection and of deference. Tho 
number of workers is very different in different hives; 
sometimes there are only a few thousands ; at other times 
from twenty to forty, or even fifty thousand. The drones, 
even in the spring, seldom compose more than one-thirtieth 
or one-fortieth of the whole ; and, at other seasons, there 
are none to bo found in the hive when a fertile queen is 
present. In order to form some estimate of the number 
of bees which can occupy a certain space, Hunter counted! 
what number of drowned bees could be contained in an 
alehouse pint, and found it to bo 2160 ; so that if a swarm 
were to fill two quarts, their numbers would be nearly 
9000. Reaumur, with the same view of ascertaining their 
numbers, employed the more accurate method of weighing 
them ; he found that a collection, weighing one ounce, 
consisted of 336 bees, and, therefore, that 16 ounces, or 
one pound, would consist of 5376 bees. 

Notwithstanding the difference in conformation, instincts, 
and offices between the queen-bee and the workers, it is ' 
now established on the most incontrovertible evidence that 
they both originally proceed from the same kind of egg 
or larva, which is capable of being converted, according to 
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mroumstances, either into a worker or a queen. It has 
been proved that the former, although exhibiting no appear- 
ance of sexual organs on a superficial examination, are in 
reality females, and have the rudiments of these organs, 
which, however, not being developed, are incapable of 
exercising their proper functions, although it sometimes 
happens that they become sufficiently so to enable a worker 
to lay unfecundated eggs. It may be remarked that the 
idea of the worker bees being radically females had been 
suggested long ago by Dr Warder in his Mcymrchy of Becs^ 
in which he terms them ‘‘True Amazons;” but no atten- 
tion had been paid to his opinion. The real merit of this 
great discovery, which affords a key to a multitude of 
hitherto inexplicable facts, unquestionably belongs to 
Schirach, When first announced to the world it was 
received with suspicion by the greater number of natura- 
lists, and with complete incredulity by others. It was, 
indeed, at variance with the whole tenor of the observations 
of Swammerdam, Maraldi, and Reaumur. Wilhelmi, the 
brother-in-law of Schirach, though an eye-witness of the 
experiments from which this theory had been deduced, for 
a long time refused to admit the doctrine, but at length 
became one of its most strenuous supporters. It is noticed 
in a vein of sarcastic ridicule by John Hunter in his 
otherwise excellent paper on bees in the Philosophical 
Tramaciiom. Needham wrote a Memoir for the Imperial 
Academy of Brussels in 1777 for the express purpose of 
refuting it, and he then inveighs in strong language against 
those naturalists who had deigned to give it the least 
countenance. Bonnet, after exercising a laudable scep- 
ticism, and making a diligent inquiry, in which he displays 
a genuine spirit of philo.sophy, yielded a reluctant as.sent. 
But the truth of the doctrine has since been placed beyond 
the roach of controversy by a multiplied series of obser- 
vations and experiments in different parts of Europe and 
America. 

In considering the j)hysiology of the bee, the first 
function that claims our notice is that of nutrition. The 
food of bees is imucipally of two kinds, namely, the fluid 
secretions of vegetables contained in the nectaries of the 
flowers, and the dust of the anthers, which has been termed 
by botanists the pollen, but which, when collected by the 
bees, has received a variety of appellations, such as farina, 
bee-bread, &c. Occasionally, however, wo find bees feeding 
ipon other saccharine substances besides honey, such as 
honey-dew, syrup, <S:c. 

The organs by which they collect food are extremely 
complex, comprising instruments adapted to the reception 
of liquid aliment as well as those fitted for the division 
of solid materials. Reaumur has given a most elaborate 
description of these organs, and corrects some errors into 
which Swammerdam had fallen. For the purpose of taking 
up fluids, bees are provided, in common with all hymen- 
opterous insects, with a long and flexible proboscis or 
trunk, which may be considered as a lengthened tongue, 
though, strictly speaking, it is formed by a prolongation 
of the under lip. It is not tubular, as Swammerdam had 
supposed, but solid throughout ; and the minute depression 
at its extremity is not the aperture of any canal through 
which liquids can be absorbed. The trunk of the bee per- 
forms strictly the office of a tongue, and not that of a tube 
for suction; for when it takes up honey or any other fluid 
aliment, the under or the upper surfaces are more imme- 
diately applied to it, and rolled from side to side, and the 
bee thus licks up what adheres to it, while the extremity 
of the trunk is frequently not applied at all to the substance 
taken up. The trunk is supported on a pedicle, which 
admits of being bent back or propelled forwards, and thus 
can retract or stretch out the trunk to a considerable extent. 
Protection is given to it by a double sheath; the exter- 


nal part consisting of two scales furnished by the expansion 
of one of the portions of the labial palpi, and the internal 
formed by the prolongation of the two external portions of 
the jaw. The whole member thus consists of five principal 
parts, on which account Fabricius termed it lingv4i 
quinquejida. 

For the purpose of mechanically dividing solid materials, Mandiblia 
the mouth is furnished with two strong mandibles and four 
palpi ; they are but little employed in eating, but are of 
great use in enabling the insect to seize and break down 
hard substances for other purposes. In the worker bee 
all those parts are of larger dimensions than in the other 
kinds. The teeth are two in number, and have the form 
of concave scales with sharp edges ; they are fixed to the 
ends of the jaws, and play horizontally as in other insects. 

Reaumur describes and delineates a large aperture above 
the root of the proboscis, which is so surrounded with fleshy 
parts as not to be readily seen unless the proboscis be 
extended and bent downwards. This he considers as the 
mouth or orifice of the gullet ; on the upper side of which, 
and of course opposite to the root of the proboscis, a small 
fleshy and pointed organ is seen, which he regards as the 
tongue, assisting in the deglutition of the food. Through 
this orifice, it is presumed, all the aliment, whether liquid 
or solid, ])asse8 ; the former being conveyed to it by the 
trunk, which, by its contractile t)Ower, presses forward the 
fluids it has collected between itself and the inner sheath, 
and the latter being received directly after its comminution 
by the teeth, behind which it is situated, Latreille, 
however, whose autliority is great on a point of this nature, 
thinks that Reaumur has de(‘eived himself with regard to 
such an a])erture, and disbelieves its existence. He con- 
ceives that the food simj)]y passes on by the sides of the 
tongue, finding its way from thence into the oesophagus 
and so on to the stomach. 

The bee has two stomachs. The first is a large transparent Stomacha 
membranous bag, pointed in front and swelling out into two 
jjouches behind. It })erforms an office in some respects 
analogous to that of the crop in birds ; for it receives and 
retains for a time the fluid of the nectaries, which does not 
appear to differ in any respect from honey. Hunter 
observes that whatever time the contents of this reservoir 
may be retained he never found them altered so as to give 
the idea of digestion having taken place. The coats of this 
reservoir are muscular, by which means it is capable of 
throwing up the honey into the mouth, so that it is 
regurgitated into the honey cells or imparted to other beea 
None of it ever passes out from the extremity of the trunk 
as Hwammerdam had believed. For the purpose of diges- 
tion a second stomach is provided, which takes its origin 
from the middle of the two posterior lobes of the former, 
and is of a lengthened cylindrical 8ha])e. Its communica- 
tion with the intestine is not direct, but takes place by a 
projecting or inverted pylorus, thickest at its most prominent 
j)art, with a very small opening in the centre, of a peculiar 
construction. This inward projecting part is easily seer 
through the coats of the reservoir, especially if full of honey. 

A similar kind of structure takes place at the communica- 
tion of the first with the second stomach, and having the 
properties of a valve, must effectually prevent all regurgita- 
tion from the latter into the former. 

The pollen, or fertilising dust of flowers, is collected by Collection 
the bees for the purpose of feeding the young. It is stored 
in the cells until required, and then partly digested by the 
nurses with honey, and a kind of chyle formed of it. 

When natural pollen cannot be obtained the bees will 
eagerly take farina, either of rye, chestnuts, or pease, as a 
substitute, w'hich appears to answer the same purpose. The 
bees, by moans of the pencil of hair w'hich grows on the 
tarsi, first collect a certain quantity of pollen, and then 
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knead it together into a ball, and place it in the space 
situated at the middle joint or tibia of the hinder leg, 
which has been termed the basket This portion of the 
leg is smooth and concave, somewhat like the bowl of a 
spoon, with stout hairs of moderate length rising from its 
left edge and nearly straight. Other hairs on the right 
side are much longer and are curved, rising up with a high 
arch and crossing more than half the width of the hollow, 
making a large basketdike enclosure for a load of pollen. 
In order to gather large quantities at once, the bees are 
sometimes observed to roll their bodies on the flower, and 
then brushing off the pollen which adheres to them with 
the feet, form it into two masses, which they dispose of as' 
before mentioned ; and it is said that in moist weather, 
when the particles of pollen cannot be readily made to 
adhere, they return to their hive dusted all over with pollen, 
which they then brush off with their feet. The part in 
Nature’s economy thus unconsciously performed by the bee 
in common with other insects is most important. By this 
means the pollen is carried from flower to flower, or from 
the stamen.s to the ])istils, and plants are made fertile which 
without such aid would often remain barren. 

W«. It was long the received opinion that wax was but a 
modification of pollen, which required for this conversion 
only a slight pressure and a kind of kneading by the feet 
of the bees. But it has been completely proved, by the 
researches of Duchet, Hunter, and Huber, that wax is 
a secretion from the abdomen of the bee, and that it 
depends not at all on the pollen which the insect may con- 
sume (iudeed, it is doubtful if it consumes any), but on the 
quantity of honey or other saccharine substance which it 
receives into its stomach. The first light thrown on this 
subject was in a letter of Wilhelmi to liunnet in 1768, in 
which he says that wax, instead of being ejected by the 
mouth, exudes from the rings which enclose the posterior 
part of tho body. Of tliis wo may satisfy ourselves by 
drawing out the bee from the cell in which it is working 
with wax, by means of tho point of a fine needle ; and we 
may perceive, in ])roportion as the body is elongated, that 
the wax will make its appearance under the rings in the 
form of small scales. Duchet, in his Culture des Abeillesy 
gives a full statement of the i)rincipal circumstances attend- 
ing the production of wax, which ho very ju.stly ascribes to 
the conversion of honey into this substance in the body of 
the bee. These facts appear to have been entirely over- 
looked till the subject was again brought forward by 
Hunter, in his pa])er in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1792. Huber was engaged in prosecuting his inquiries 
on this subject at the same period with Hunter, and 
discovered, in 1793, the existence of regular receptacles or 
pouches, from the coats of which the wax is secreted, and 
within which it accumulates till its edges raise the scales, 
and become apparent externally. Those plates of wax are 
withdrawn by the bee itself, or some of its fellow-labourers, 
and are applied in a manner hereafter to be described. 

Huber has shown, by a series of well-conducted experi- 
ments, that, in a natural state, the quantity of wax secreted 
is in proportion to tho consumption of honey, but that an 
equal or even greater quantity will be formed if the bee 
be fed on a solution of sugar in water. Warmth and rest 
promote this process of secretion ; for tho bees, after feeding 
plentifully on saccharine food, hang together in a cluster 
without moving, for several hours, at the end of which 
time large plates of wax are found under the abdominal 
rings. This happened when bees were confined and 
restricted from any other sort of nourishment, whilst those 
that were fed on pollen and fruits alone did not produce 
any wax. In the second volume of Huber’s Nouvelles 
Observations sur Iss Ahtilles^ ho describes minutely the 
anatomy of the pouches or receptacles for the wax, which 


are parts peculiar co thewordng be^ being totally absent 
in the males and queens. The cavities are lined with a 
membrane, which presents a number of folds, forming an 
hexagonal net-work, not unlike the appearance in the second 
stomach of ruminant quadrupeds, and evidently destined 
to perform the office of secretion. 

Among the secretions peculiar to the bee, the poison Polm 
which is poured into the wounds made by the sting deserves 
to be noticed. It is said to owe its mischievous efficacy 
to certain pungent salts. If a bee is provoked to strike 
its sting against a plate of glass, a drop of poison will be 
discharged ; and if this is placed under a microscope, the 
salts may be seen to concrete, as the liquor dries, into clear, 
oblong, pointed crystals, llie sting consists of a finely- Sttnf, 
point^ tabular instrument, open Jong the whole length 
of its upper surface, this opening being closed by two 
slender homy barbs each having about ten serrations on 
its outer edge. These barbs are not projected in advance 
of the sting as usually described, neither are they within 
the sting, but complete its outer tubular surface, down the 
centre of which the poison is injected from a little bag at 
the root of the sting. The serrations prevent the worker 
bee from withdrawing its sting from an enemy ; and, con- 
sequently, it is torn from the body, with s portion of the 
intestines, causing the death of the bee. 

lles])iratiou is effected by means totally different from Functions 
those which are usual in the higher classes of the Animal resplra- 
Kingdom. As the blood, or fluid corresponding to the^*®”‘ 
blood, cannot bo presented to the air in any separate organ, 
the air- must be conducted to the blood wherever such a 
fluid is met with. For this purpose trachece, or air-tubes, 
having several external openings or spiracles, are made to 
ramify like arteries, and are distributed in an infinite 
number of branches to every part of the body. The con- 
dition of a hive of bees in which many thousand individuals, 
full of animation and activity, arc crowded together in a 
confined space, having no communication with the external 
air but by moans of a very small aperture in the lowest 
part, which aperture is frequently obstructed by a throng 
of bees passing in and out during sultry weather, would 
without some precautions be of all possible conditions the 
one least favourable to life. Bees cannot exist in an impure 
atmosphere any more than creatures of a larger growth. 

And on examining the air of a populous hive it is found VentUttloB 
scarcely to differ in purity from the surrounding atmosphere, of thm 
The means by which this is effected observation has Jiown 
is by the rapid vibration of the bees’ wings, a certain 
number being told off to imitate the action of flying, for 
which purpose they fasten themselves with their feet to 
the floor of the hive, so that the whole effect of that 
impulse which, were they at liberty, would carry them 
forwards with considerable velocity is exerted on the air,- 
which is therefore driven backwards in a powerful current 
Some bees occasionally perform these ventilating motions on 
tho outside of the hive, near the entrance, but a still 
greater number are employed in this office within doors. 
Sometimes twenty are thus occupied at once, and each bee 
continues its motions for a certain time, occasionally for 
nearly half an hour, and is then relieved by another, which 
takes its place. So rapid a motion of the wings is thus 
produced that they cannot be seen except at the two 
extremities of the arc of vibration, which is at least one of 
90^ This is the occasion of that humming sound which 
is constantly heard from the interior of the hive when the 
bees are in a state of activity. The immediate cause of 
these actions is probably some impression made on their 
organs by the presence of vitiated air, for a bee may be 
made to ventilate itself by placing near it substances which 
have to it an unpleasant odour. 

The connection between an active respiration and a high 
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Tempera- temperature is remarkably exemplified m bees, among 
tuie of tke which, in consequence of their collecting together in large 
blve. numbers, the heat is not readily dissipated, and admits 
also of being easily ascertained by the thermometer. 
Hunter found it to vary from TS’’ to 84" Fahr. ; and Huber 
observed it on some occasions to rise suddenly from about 
92" to above 104". 

Sensitive The physiology of the external senses in a class of 
powers, animals of a nature so remote from our own si)ecie8 must 
necessarily be very imperfectly understood by us. The 
infinite diversity of character presented by the different 
tribes of insects, as well as of other animals, naturally sug- 
gests the idea that external objects produce on their sentient 
organs impressions widely different from those which they 
communicate to ourselves. The notions we form of their 
senses must not only be liable to great inaccuracy, but may 
often be totally inadequate representations of the truth. 
A finer organisation and more subtile perceptions would 
alone suffice to extend the sphere of their ordinary senses 
to an inconceivable degree, as the telescope and the micro- 
scope have with us extended the powers of vision. But 
they possess in all probability other organs aj)propriated to 
unknown kinds of impressions, which must open to them 
avenues to knowledge of various kinds to which we must 
ever remain total strangers. Art has supplied us with 
many elaborate modes of bringing within our cognizance 
some of the properties of matter which nature has not 
immediately furnished us with the means of detecting. 
But who will compare our thermometers, spectroscopes, or 
hygrometers, however elaborately constructed, with those 
refined instruments with which the lower orders of animals, 
and particularly insects, are so liberally provided ? 

Tunctions The antennas, which are so universally met with in this 
of the class of animals, are doubtless organs of the greatest 
autenna. importance in conveying impressions from without. Their 
continual motion, the constant use which is made of them 
in examining objects, the total derangement in the instincts 
of those insects which have been deprived of them, point 
them out as exquisite organs of sense. To impressions of 
touch arising from the immediate contact of bodies they 
are highly sensitive, but their motions evidently show that 
they are affected by objects at some distance. They are, 
no doubt, alive to all the tremulous movement of the sur- 
rounding air, and probably communicate perceptions of 
some of its other qualities. Composed of a great number 
of articulations, they are exceedingly flexible, and can 
readily embrace the outline of any body that the bee wishes 
to examine, however small its diameter. NewjK)rt, in a 
paper published in the Tran8aciion$ of the Entomological 
Society^ says he is convinced from experiments that the 
antennae are auditory organs ; and that however varied may 
be their structure, they are appropriated to the perception 
and transmission of sound. The majority of modern 
physiologists and entomologists coincide in this view, and 
the weight of authority in favour of it is certainly very great, 
comprising as it does Sulzer, Scarpa, Schneider, Borkhausen, 
Bonsdorf, Cams, Strau8-Durckheim,Oken,Burmeistcr, Kirby 
and Spence, Lesp^, and Hicks. Nevertheless, other eminent 
entomologists, as, for instance, Lyonet, Kflster, Robineau- 
Desvoidy, Vogt, and Erichson, regard these organs as the 
seat of smell. The question may be considered as yet 
undetermined, and it is possible that they are the organs of 
some sense of which we know nothing, and which we con- 
sequently cannot describe. It is by these instruments 
that the bee is enabled to execute so many works in the 
interior of the hive, from which the light must be totally 
excluded. Aided by them it builds its combs, pours honey 
into its magazines, feeds the larvae, and ministers to every 
want which it appears to discover and judge of solely by 
the sense of touch. The antennae appear also to be tha 
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principal means employed for mutual communication of 
impressions. The different modes of contact constitute a 
kind of language which seems to be susceptible of a great 
variety of modifications, capable of supplying every sort of 
information for which they have occasion. 

The sense residing in the antennie appears to be on many 
occasions supplementary to that of vision, which in bees, as 
ill other insects, is less perfect than in the larger animals. 
During the night, therefore, they arc chiefly guided in 
their movements by the former of these senses. In full 
daylight, however, they appear to enjoy the sen.se of vision 
in great perfection. A bee alights unerringly on the flowers 
in search of nectar or pollen, and as truly at its own hive's 
entrance on its arrival there. When returning from the 
fields to its hive it seems to ascertain the proper direc- 
tion by rising with a circular flight into the air ; it then 
darts forward with unfailing precision, passing through the 
air in a straight line with extreme rapidity, and never 
failing to alight at the entrance of its own hive, though 
whether its course be determined by vision alone we are 
unable to say. 

Their perceptions of heat and cold are extremely delicate. Percep- 
The influence of the sun’s rays excites them to vigorous 
action. Great cold will reduce them to a state of torpor, 
and inferior degrees of cold are unpleasant to them ; a 
temjierature of 40" Fahr. will so benumb a bee as to de- 
prive it of the power of flight, and it will soon jierish 
unless restored to a warmer atmosphere. When, however, 
bees are in the usual winter’s cluster in the hive, the^ will 
bear a very great degree of cold without injury. In America 
hives often stand where the external temperature is as 
low as 20" below zero, and from the condensed vapour 
within the hive, the bees may be found in a solid lump of 
ice, and yet, with returning spring, they awake to life and 
activity. The degree of cold which bees can endure has 
not been ascertained, though it is no doubt considerable. 

They survive the winter in many cold parts of Russia, in 
hollow trees, without any attention being paid to them ; 
and there hives are frequently made of the bark of trees, 
which docs not afford a very complete protection from the 
effects of frost. Many bees which are thought to die of 
cold in winter die in reality of famine or damp. A rainy 
summer and cold autumn often prevent their laying 
in a sufficient store of provisions ; and the hives should, 
therefore, be carefully examined in the after-part of the 
season, and the amount of food ascertained. Mr White 
judiciously observes, that bees which stand on the north 
side of a building whose height intercepts the sun’s 
beams all the winter w'ill waste less of their provisions 
than others which stand in the sun ; for, coming forth 
seldom, they eat little, and yet are as forward in the 
spring to work and swarm as those which had twice as 
much honey left with them the preceding autumn. They 
show by their conduct that they are sensible of changes 
in the state of the weather for some time before we can 
perceive such alterations. Sometimes when working with 
great assiduity they wdll suddenly desist from their labours, 
none will stir out of the hive, while all the workers that ^ 
are abroad hurry home in crowds, and press forward so as 
to obstruct the entrance of the hive. Often, when they 
are thus warned of the approach of bad weather, wo can 
distinguish no alteration in the state of the atmosphere. 
Gathering clouds sometimes produce this effect on them ; 
but perhaps they possess some sjiccies of hygrometricol 
sense unconnected with any impression of vision. Huber 
8 upi) 08 es that it is the rapid diminution of light that 
alarms them, for if the sky be uniformly overcast they 
proceed on their excursions, and even the first drops of a 
shower do not make them return with any great precipi- 
tancy. 
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Their taste is, perhaps, the most imperfect of their 
senses. They use scarcely any discrimination in the coileo- 
tion of honey from different flowers. They are not repelled 
by the scent or flavour of such as are extremely offensive 
to our organs, and scruple not to derive supplies from such 
as are highly poisonous. In some districts in America it 
is well known that honey accjuires in this way very' dele- 
terious properties. The qualities of honey are observed to 
vary much according to the particular situation from which 
it is obtained. In their selection of flowers they are 
guided by the quantity of honey they expect to meet with, 
and in no respect by its quality. That gathered from ivy 
blossoms in England is sometimes so bitter and nauseous 
as to be useless for our eating, although the bees consume 
it readily. But their smell must be sufficiently acute to 
enable them to discover honey at great distances, and in 
concealed situations direct experiment has indeed proved 
this to bo the case. Huber found that they proceeded 
immediately towards boxes which contained honey con- 
cealed from view; and such, in fact, is the situation of 
the' fluid of tho nectaries in flowers. Some odours, and 
e8])0cially ail kinds of smoke, are highly obnoxious to them; 
and this is also the case with ammonia and other volatile 
chemical agents, upon receiving the impression of which 
they immediately set about ventilating themselves in the 
usual manner. The odour of the poison of their sting 
produces similar eflects, exciting thorn to immediate rage 
and hostility. It has been observed that bees recognize the 
presence of a stranger in their hive by the smell ; and in 
joining two stocks into one, if tho bees are united without 
precautions, a battle will probably ensue. To obviate 
this bee-keepers are in the practice of strongly scenting 
both families by means of ])e|)pormint, tobacco smoke, or 
other strong-smelling agent ; this overpowering the bees’ 
natural scent, they are unable to distinguish their own 
party from the intruders, and j^eaoe is insured. The sense 
of vision does not appear to aid them, for where Ligurians 
are added to common black bees the effect is the same, 
although in colour the two varieties are very different. In 
the introduction of an alien queen to a stock it is also 
usual to imprison the new sovereign within the hive which 
she is to rule until she has acquired the j)eculiar scent of 
her future subjects, who will then make no objections to 
her, while hod she been at once set at liberty she would 
probably have met her death. 

Although it is clear that insects possess the power of 
smell, yet the particular organ of this sense has never been 
accurately ascertained, and the opinions of naturalists have 
been much divided on the subject. Those opinions have 
been supported more by arguments drawn from the analogy 
of what happens in other classes of animals than by direct 
experiment on insects themselves. We know that in all 
animals respiring by moans of lungs, the organs of smell 
are placed at the entrance of the air-passages ; and it has 
often been concluded that in like manner the stigmata, or 
the orifices of the air-tubes, are the seat of this sense in 
insects. Huber’s opinion was that in the l^ee this sense 
resides in the mouth itself, or in its immediate vicinity. 
Here, indeed, would be its proper station if this faculty be 
intended, as we may reasonably suppose it to be, to ai)pri 8 e 
the individual of the qualities of the food prior to its being 
eaten. When the mouth of a bee was plugged up with 
paste, which was allowed to dry before the insect was 
set at liberty, it remained quite insensible to the same 
odours to which it had before manifested the strongest 
repugnance. 

It is generally supposed that bees possess the sense of 
hearing The common practice of making a loud noise by 
drums and kettles in order to attract a swarm is founded 
on this supposition. But the evidence is by no means 


conclusive, for we find that they are not disturbed by a 
loud clap of thunder, or by the report of a gun, or by 
any other noise that may happen to arise round them. Sir 
John Lubbock, who has made a great many observations 
in this direction, says that he could never find them take 
notice of any sound he made even when it was close to 
them. He tried them with a violin, dog whistle, shrill 
pipe, and set of tuning forks, also by shouting, <kc., close 
to their heads, but in spite of his utmost efforts the bees 
took no notice, not even by a twitch of the antennse show- 
ing they heard. It is, however, certain that they are 
capable of emitting a variety of sounds which appear 
expressive of anger, fear, satisfaction, and other passions ; 
and it would seem that ^ey are even capable of communi- 
cating certain emotions to one another in this manner. 

Huber observed that the young queens not yet liberated 
from their cocoons set forth a peculiar pij)ing sound, and 
this is answered by the old queen, who apparently must 
hear the note of her aspiring rival. 

A certain cry or humming noise from the queen will 
strike with sudden consternation all the bees in the hive, 
and they remain for a considerable time motionless and 
stupified. Hunter has noticed a number of modulations 
of sound emitted by bees under different circumstances, 
and has instituted an inquiry concerning the means 
em})loycd by them in producing these sounds; for an 
account of this see his paper in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 

If the function of sensation in insects be involved in doubt Instinct 
and obscurity, the knowledge of those more interior 
faculties, which are the springs of voluntary action, is hid 
in still deej)er mystery. Buffon refuses to allow bees any 
portion of intelligence, and contends that tlie actions wo 
behold, however admirably they are directed to certain 
ends, are in fact merely the results of their peculiar 
mechanism. Other philosophers, such as Ileaumur and 
Brougham ( Works^ vol. vi.), have gone into the opposite 
extreme, and have considered them as endued with extra- 
ordinary wisdom and foresight, as animated by a disin- 
terested patriotism, and as uniting a variety of moral and 
intellectual qualities of a higher order. The truth, no 
doubt, lies between these overstrained opinions ; but it is 
nevertheless extremely difficult to decide in what degree 
these respective principles operate in the production of the 
effects we witness. The term instinct should properly be 
regarded, not as denoting a particular and definite principle 
of action, .whose operation we can anticipate in any new or 
untried combination of circumstances, but as expressive of 
our inability to refer the phenomena wo contemplate to any 
previously known i)rinciple. Thus the actions which an 
animal performs in obedience to the calls of appetite are 
not properly said to be instinctive ; nor can the term be 
applied to actions which arc the consequence of acquired 
knowledge, and of which the object is with certainty fore- 
seen by the agent. But when an animal acts apparently 
under a blind impulse, and produces effects useful to itself 
or to the species, which effects it could not have previously 
contemplated as resulting from those actions, it is then 
customary to say that it is under the guidance of instinct, 
that is, of some unknown principle of action. ‘ It will be 
proper, therefore, to keep this distinction in view in judging 
of the voluntary actions of the lower animals. 

In no department of natural history is it more necessary 
to be aware of the proper import of the term instinct, than 
in studying the phenomena presented by the bee ; for no- 
where is it more difficult to discriminate ^tween the regular 
operation of implanted motives and the result of acquired 
knowledge and habits. The most striking feature of their 
history, and the one which apparently lays the foundation 
for those extraordinary qualities which raise them above 
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the level of other insecta, is the disposition to social union. 
It may in general, indeed, be remarked, that animals 
which associate together so as to form large communities, 
display a higher degree of sagacity than those which lead 
a solitary life. This is especially observable among insects. 
The spider and Formica Uonis may exhibit particular 
talents, or practise particular stratagems in the pursuit and 
capture of their prey; but their history is limited to a single 
generation, and embraces none of those interesting relations 
which exist between individuals composing the gregarious 
tribes, such as the ant, the wasp, and the bee. Among 
these we trace a community of wants and desires, and a 
mutual intelligence and sympathy, which lead to the con- 
stant interchange of good offices, and which, by introducing 
a systematic division of labour, amidst a unity of design, 
leads to the execution of public works on a scale of astonish- 
ing magnitude. The attachment of bees to their hive, 
which they defend with a courage and self-devotion truly 
admirable, their jealousy of intruders, their ready co- 
operation in all the labours required for the welfare of the 
community, their tender care of their young, the affection 
and homage which they bestow on their queen, imply 
qualities such as we could hardly persuade ourselves could 
animate a mere insect, on which wo are in the habit of 
proudly looking down as placed in one of the lowest orders 
of created beings. 

We shall content ourselves at present with these general 
observations, as the instances which serve to illustrate their 
moral and intellectual character belong properly to the 
history of the different processes they follow in the con- 
struction of their combs, the hatching and rearing of their 
progeny, and the mode of conducting their migrations. 
To these subjects, therefore, we shall now proceed ; and 
in order to present the most connected and complete 
account of their economy, we shall begin the history from 
the period when a new swarm has just occupied a hive, 
and when all the arrangements for their habitation, and 
the construction of the cells in which their eggs and 
provisions are to be deposited, are yet to be effected. 
Prepara- The first care of the worker bees, on their settlement in 
tiou of the their new abode, is to clean it out thoroughly. While one 
set of bees is thus employed, another is distributed about 
the country in order to procure the proper materials for 
blocking up the small holes and chinks of the hive, and for 
laying a firm foundation for the edifice which is to be con- 
Propolis. structed within it. The substance which is principally 
employed in this preliminary stage is propolis^ a species of 
glutinous resin, of an agreeable aromatic odour, and 
reddish-brown colour, in process of time becoming darker, 
and acquiring a firmer consistence. According to the 
analysis of Vauquelin {Mkm, Soc. Agricult, Df partem. 
Seine)^ it is composed chiefly of resin, with a small propor- 
tion of wax, and of acid and aromatic principles. It is 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and oils, both fixed and volatile, 
and tinges the solvent of a beautiful red colour. Cadet 
has since ascertained in it the presence of benzoic and gallic 
acids, lleaumur had not been able to discover from what 
plants the bees collect this substance. Kiom asserts that it 
is chiefly from pines and other trees of the fir kind. The 
observations of Huber have assisted in the solution of this 
question. On placing branches of the wild poplar tree 
before the hive, he found that the bees eagerly seized upon 
the varnish which exudes from the buds ; and examining 
the chemical properties of this varnish, he identified it with 
the propolis with which the inside of the hive is lined. 

The propolis adheres so strongly to the legs and feet of 
the bee which has collected it, that it cannot be detached 
without the assistance of its fellow-labourers. For this 
purpose the bee that is loaded presents its legs to the 
workers in the hive, which carry off with their jaws this 


adhesive substance, and immediately apply it, while yet 
ductile, all round the interior of the hive, and particularly 
over all the projecting parts; hence its name, of Greek 
derivation, signifying before the city. In like manner all 
the foreign bodies that are introduced into the common 
habitation and are too heavy for removal are covered over 
with this resinous substance. If a snail, for instance, 
should happen to introduce itself into the hive, after 
despatching it with their stings, they encrust it over with 
propolia 

The next object of their labours is the construction of Constroc- 
the combs, the future receptacles for the eggs with which ^he 
the queen is pregnant and which are now to be laid. The 
material employed is wax ; and the bees, for the purpose of 
secreting this, are actively employed in collecting honey. 

When they have filled their crops with honey they hang 
together in a thick cluster from the top of the hive, and 
thus remain in a state of inactivity for a considerable 
period, during which time the secretion of wax is proceed- 
ing. It may be seen collected in laminse under the abdo- 
minal scales, whence it is removed by the hind legs of the 
bee, transferred to the fore legs, and from thence taken up 
by the jaws. In this operation they are often assisted by 
their companions, who even sometimes directly seize upon 
the wax from under the abdomen of those who are before 
them. When a sufficient quantity of material has thus 
been collected together, the process of building is com- 
menced ; but in order to understand the subsequent opera- 
tions it is necessary to have a correct idea of the form of 
the cells which compose the combs. We shall, therefore, 
proceed to give some account of the structure when it has 
attained its perfect state. 

The combs of a bee-hive are formed in parallel vertical Forms of 
strata, each of which is about an inch in thickness, the combi, 
distance between the surfaces of adjoining strata being 
about half an inch, a space which allows for the passage of 
the bees over both surfaces. The combs generally extend 
the whole breadth of the hive, and nearly the whole length 
from the top to the bottom. They consist of thin partitions 
which enclose hexagonal cells, ojjening on both surfaces of 
the comb and closed by a partition which is common to those 
on both sides, and occupies the middle distance between 
the two surfaces. This partition is not, however, a plane, 
but is composed of a collection of rhombs. Three and 
sometimes four of these rhombs incline to one another at a 
certain angle from the bottom of each cell, which thus has 
the shape of a flattened pyramid, of which the base is 
towards the mouth of the cell. The geometric form of 
each individual cell is therefore a hexagonal prism, termi- 
nated by a trihedral pyramid, the three sides of which are 
rhombs which meet at the apex by their obtuse angles, 
and, forming oblique angles with the sides of the prism, 
truncate a portion of these, and convert them from rect- 
angles, which they would be in a regular prism, into 
trapeziums. Of tho two angles of these trapeziums 
adjoining the base of the pyramid one must be acute and 
tho other obtuse, tho acute angle of one trai>ezium being 
next to the acute angle of the a^oining trapezium, and the 
obtuse angle being in like manner next to another obtuse 
angle of the preceding trapezium ; so that in going round 
the base we meet with pairs of acute and of obtuse angles 
alternately succeeding each other. The two adjoining 
acute angles of the trapezium are adjoining to two of the 
terminal rhombs which hero present their acute angles, so 
that at these points a solid angle of four planes is formed, 
all the angles being acute. Each ^iv of obtuse angles of 
the trapezia, on the other hand, are adjacent to tho obtuse 
angle of one of the rhombs only, thus composing a solid 
angle of three planes of which the angles are all obtuse ; 
and these two kinds of solid angles succeed one another 
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alternately all round the base of the pyramid, there being 
three of each kind and six in all The axis of each cell 
coincides not with the axis of the cell on the opposite 
surface, but with one of its angles ; so that each of the 
three obtuse angles at the base of the terminal pyramid cor- 
responds to the central parts of three of the cells on the 
opposite side, and each of the sides of the pyramid which 
closes a coll on one side contributes in part to the enclos- 
ing of three of the cells on the o]»posite side. We may 
easily satisfy ourselves that such is the case by piercing 
the centres of each of the three jdancs which close the 
bottom of a coll with a pin, wlien on turning the comb the 
three pins will be found to have passed into three different 
cells on the oj)posite side. 

fjpoinetrio A Structure of tins kind is obviously the one of all 
calculated to afford the greatest space for each cell 

0 0 CO 8. Banio cjuantity of materials. It is easy to perceive, 

in the first j)lace, that in a plane surface, when a number of 
small spaces are to be divided by ])artitions, the hexagonal 
form is the one which comprehends the largest space com- 
patible with the extent of the lines which enclose them ; 
for the (Mjuilateral triangle, the square, and the regular 
hexagon, are the only regular forms that admit of being 
joined tfigether in the same plane without leaving interstices; 
and the ])roportion of the area to the periphery in every 
polygon increases as the figure consists of a greater number 
of sides, and is, therefore, greater in the hexagon than in 
either of the other two. The truth of this proposition was 
perceived by l^a[)pus ; and even its application to the subject 
of the honeycomb was made by that ancient geometrician. 
But the determination of the form and inclination that should 
be given to the partitions that close the bottom of the cells, 
and which may, of course, belong equally to those on both 
sides of the comb, is a ))roi)loin much more complicated and 
difficult of solution. It has exorcised the skill of several 
modern mathematicians of great eminence. Tleaumur 
proposed to Kiinig, pn])il of the celebrated Bernouilli, and 
an oxjiert analyst, the solution of the problem: — To find 
the construction of a hexagonal jirisin terminated by a 
pyramid composed of three equal and similar rhombs (and 
the whole of given capacity), such that the solid may be 
made with the least possible (juantity of materials ; — which 
in other words was asking him to determine the angles of 
the rhombs that should cut the hexagonal prism so aa to 
form with it the figure of the least possible surface, since 
the hexagon being given, this decided both their dimensions 
and th(‘ir intersections with the sides of the cell Maraldi 
had ])reviously measured the angles of the rhombus and 
found them to be 109” 28' and 70” 32' respectively; but 
KOnig was not aware of this until after he had solved the 
problem, and assigned 109” 20' and 70” 34' as tlie angles, 
when he had sent him the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Science for 1712, containing Maraldi’s pai^T; and Kiinig 
was equally surprised and pleased to find how nearly the 
actual measurement agreed with the result of his investiga- 
tion. The measurement of Maraldi is correct, and the bees 
have, with rigorous accuracy, solved the problem, for the 
error turns out to ki in Konig’s solution. The construc- 
tion of cells, then, is demonstrated to be such that no other 
that could be conceived would take so little material and 
labour to afford the same room. 

Boscovich, wdio has also given a solution of the same 
problem, supposes that the equality of inclination of the 
planes gives greater facility to the construction of the comb, 
and might, therefore, hv a motive of preference, indepen- 
dently of the greater economy of wax. Maclaurin has 
offered a solution of this problem, and has demonstrated 
by simple geometry, that the most advantageous form is 
that which results from the supposed equality of the three 
plane angles forming the solid angles at the base. He 


estiiuates the saving of wax by partition so constructed, 
above what would ^ required for a flat partition, at one* 
fourth of the wax which would be wanted to complete tbe 
truncated sides of the cells, so as to form them into 
rectangles. L'Huillier, in the Memoirs of the Berlin 
Academy^ has given a demonstration which is remarkable 
for its simplicity, and for its involving none but elementary 
propositions ; he values the economy of wax at of the 
whole wax employed. Le Sage, as appears from the life 
of that philosopher by Professor Prevost, has shown that 
this celebrated problem reduces itself to the finding of the 
angle at which two planes with a given inclination (such as 
120”) can be cut by a third plane, so as to make all the 
angles resulting from the section equal to one another. 

But a more essential advantage than even the economy 
of wax results from this structure, namely, that the whole 
fabric has much greater strength than if it were composed 
of planes at right angles to one another ; and when we 
consider the weight they have to support when stored with 
honey, pollen, and the young brood, besides that of the 
bees themselves, it is evident that strength is a material 
requisite in the work. 

It has often been a subject of wonder how such 
diminutive insects could have adopted and adhered to so 
regular a plan of architecture, and what principles can 
actuate so great a multitude to co-operate, by the most 
effectual and systematic mode, in its completion. Buffon Buffon's 
has eiideavourod to explain the hexagonal form by theJ|*®®ryof 
uniform pressure of a great number of bees all working at 
the same time, exerted equally in all directions in a limited combs, 
space ; and illustrates his theory by supposing a number 
of similar cylinders compressed together, and taking the 
form of hexagonal prisms by the uniform expansion of each. 

The analogy of the forms ])roduced by the law of crystal- 
lization, — of the figures assumed by various organs in the 
animal and vegetable world, such as the skin of the bat, 
and the inner coat of the second stomach of ruminant 
quadrupeds, — is also adduced by this captivating but 
superficial writer in support of his argument. But however 
plausible this theory may at first sight appear, it will not 
stand the tost of a serious examination. I'he explana- 
tion he has attempted api)lieB no further than to the 
inclination of the sides of the cells; but he did not take 
into account, perhaps from not having studied the subject 
mathematically, the inclinations and forms of the planes 
which clo.se each cell, and so curiously conspire on both 
sides to serve a similar office, while they at the same time 
accurately fulfil a refined geometrical condition. But it is 
sufficient confutation of the whole theory to show, that 
it is directly at variance with the actual process employed 
by the insects in the construction of their combs. 

It might be supposed that bees had been provided by 
nature with instruments for building of a form somewhat 
analogous to the angles of the cells ; but in no part, either 
of the teeth, antenna', or feet, can any such correspondence 
be traced. Their shape in no respect answers to that of 
the rhombs, which are constructed by their means, any 
more than the chisel of the sculptor resembles the statue 
which it has carved. The shape of the head is indeed 
triangular, but its three angles are acute, and are different 
from that of the planes of the cells. The form of the plates 
of wax, as they are moulded in the pouches in which this 
substance is secreted, is an irregular pentagon, in no respect 
affording a model for any of the parts which compose the 
honeycomb. Hunter, observing that the thickness of the 
partition was nearly equal to that of the scale of wax, 
thought that the bees apply these scales immediately to the 
formation of the partition, by merely cementing them 
together. Reaumur, notwithstanding the use of glass hives, 
had not been able to discover the mystery of their process 
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of architecture, but inferred, from what he saw, that the 
wax was rejected from the stomach in the form of a white 
frothy liquor. No naturalist, indeed, prior to Huber, bad 
been able to follow these insects in their labours, on account 
of their crowding together in a thick mass while they are 
building; but the expedients resorted to by that philosopher 
have unfolded the whole process, which he has given with 
great detail in the second volume of his Observations sur les 
AheiUes. Huber witnessed the whole of their actions, and 
saw that each bee drew out, with its hind feet, one of the 
plates of wax from under the scale where it was lodged, 
and carrying it to the mouth in a vertical position, turned 
it round, so that every part of its edge was made to pass in 
succession under the cutting edge of the jaws ; it was thus 
soon divided into very small fragments, while at the same 
time a frothy liquor was poured upon it from the tongue, 
so as to form it into a perfectly plastic mass. This liquor 
gave the wax a whiteness and o])acity which it did not 
possess originally, and rendered it at the same time 
tenacious and ductile. A quantity of wax thus ])rcpared 
for use is accumulated, and applied to further the work in 
the manner we are presently to describe. 

But, in considering the process by which the comb is 
formed, a circumstance should be pointed out, which seems 
not to have been particularly noticed by any author except 
Huber, and yet it is one of essential importance in studying 
this process of architecture, namely, that the cells in the 
outside row on each side are of a form very different from 
those of the subsequent rows. As they take their origin 
from a plane surface, two of the sides necessary to complete 
the hexagon are cut off by this plane, so that the general 
form of the orifice is pentagonal ; and the bottom of the 
colls on one side is composed of two equal rhombs only, 
and on the other side of two trapezoidal planes, with one 
rhomb. Such a modification of shape was necessary, in 
order to prepare the way for the regularly-formed cells 
which were to follow. 

The foundations of the combs are laid by the bees raising 
a solid block or plate of wax of a semicircular form. In 
this they scoop out a small vertical channel, of the size of 
an ordinary coll. The sides of this channel are then 
strengthened by additions of wax. On the opposite side 
two other channels are formed, one on each side of the 
])lane opposite to the former channel. The extremities of 
these channels, which at first present a curved outline, are 
then fashioned into straight walls, forming an angle at each 
vertex. The bottom of each cell being thus sketched out, 
the design is completed by rai.sing walls round the sides. 
Different bees generally work on the oj)po8ite sides at the 
same time, and appear to have some perception of tho 
thickness of the partitions, and of the situation of the 
opposite walls, in which they are perhaps guided by slight 
prominences, occasioned by the depressions which cor- 
respond to them on the other side ; and they scrape off the 
wax in those places where its thickness is greatest, that 
is, where the bees on the other side had accumulated ma- 
terials. In this way, then, in constructing the successive 
rows, tho axis of each cell will be found to occupy the most 
retiring parts of the partition, and will be opposite to the 
junction of three of the opposite cells. 

Soon after the bees have completed the foundations, and 
constructed a few of tho cells of tho central comb, they 
begin two others, one on each side, at the proper distance, 
and in this manner continue to form others in succession, in 
proportion as the former are advanced. Their object at 
first seems to be to extend the surface of the work so as to 
admit of the greatest possible number of workers being 
employed at one and the same time. In this way, then, 
the work proceeds from all points at once, new cells being 
begun before the former are completed, so that the whole 


comb, while it is in progress of construction, has a semi- 
lenticular shape, broader at the top, and tapering below 
and towards the sides. It extends downwards, however, 
more rapidly than in any other direction, and its surfaces 
do not become parallel to each other till tho last stage of 
the building process. When this is completed, the whole 
is further strengthened by an additional coating of propolis 
round the margin of all the cells ; and the junctions of 
every plane, both of the sides and bottoms of the cells, are 
also soldered together by a lining of the same substance. 

The edges of the combs arc also secuicd in their situations 
by being glued to the side of the hive and supported by 
fresh abutments of propolis. Sometimes a mixture of wax 
and propolis, manufactured by tho boos themselves, is 
employed as tho cementing material. The first coating of 
this compound substance is denominated Conimosis by 
riiny, and described as having a bitter tasto ; the second, 
or the IHssoceros of the same author, is stated to be of a 
thinner consistence, and more adhesive than the former, 
while the third substance, or Propolis^ is completely solid. 

The cells recently constructed are white, but become 
gradually darker, and, when very ancient, are almost black. 

It is therefore easy to distinguish in a hive tho successive 
periods of formation of different portions of the combs. 

From the researches of Huber, it apj)ears that these varia- 
tions of colour are not owing to any changes in the w’ax 
itself, but to additional coatings of a peculiar varnish, 
consisting of propolis and a colouring matter. The latter 
differs materially from propolis, being wholly insoluble in 
alcohol. It loses its colour by tho action of nitric acid or 
tho light of the sun. Its origin has not yet been discovered, 
nor has tho mode in which it is applied been clearly made 
out, although Huber presumes, from his observation, that 
the bees spread it by means of their mandibles, since he 
has seen them rub these against the sides of tho cells, 
and noticed that they acquired a yellow colour from the 
operation. 

Koyal cells are only formed when it is necessary that Royal 
queens should be reared, either from their being required cell**, 
to lead off swarms, or from tho fact of the colony being 
queenless through accidental circumstances. 

The comb of the hive may bo said to be the furniture Cell 
and storehouse of tho bees, which by use must wear out ; linings, 
but, independently of this, it will in time become unfit for 
use, by the accumulation of cocoons, which are never 
removed. These lino tho whole cell, sides, and bottom. 
Hunter counted above twenty different linings in one cell, 
and found tho cell about one-quarter or one-tliird filled uj). 

Lord Brougham made some interesting observations on 
tho cells of bees. By boiling the comb in alcohol after it 
had been bred in, he succeeded in dissolving the wax, 
leaving the lining only, which was found to be an extremely 
thin transparent or semi-transparent film, resembling gold- 
beaters' skin, without a wrinkle. Tho linings from old cells 
with thick walls kept the shape of the cells most distinctly. 

They had angles and planes as w^ell defined as those of wax 
in the new comb, but they did not consist of a single film 
like the cells where one brood only had been raised. 

They had one film within another, and could be separated, 
so that as many as five or six could be extricated from the 
same cell ; each of these had the hexagon form, and the 
finst two, and sometimes three, had the rhomboidal form 
of the base also, but the innermost ones had tho rhom- 
buses less and less distinctly marked, till the last one or 
two of all had spherical instead of pyramidal bases. The 
film adhered so closely to the wax os to defend it from 
the action of the solvent and even from that of heat, 
preventing it from melting for a considerable time. The 
film fitted the wax cells so completely that there never was 
found the least wrinkle or laxity, each being tensely 
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stretched in all its parts without any interval in any part, curately where it has begun as always to leave off on coming 
The whole of each cell was one entire piece of film going all round to that point without ever going again over the same 
round the prism and all through the pyramid without any ground for half a hair’s breadth. The material is also very 
breach, section, or joining ; neither maceration nor even remarkable. A very high magnifying power shows no* 
boiling in turpentine, ether, or caustic jjotash had any threads or separate pieces of any kind ; in the great bulk 
effect on the film. of the texture, it is for the most part solid and perfectly 

A film of the same substance, transparent but consider- transparent. There are interspersed irregularly a few fibres,, 
ably thicker, was found to line the queen-cells, assuming but it should seem as if the whole was a mucilage spread 
the pear or flask-like shape of the wax, and a very remark- over the walls rather than any webs of woven threes. But 
able fact was observed. The film was not always in the though the diflSculties attending the other theory are not 
inside ; it sometimes lay imbedded in the wax, at least a found in this, it has difficulties of a different kind and 
layer of wax was laid over it of sensible thickness, indeed equally startling. The first that strikes us immediately is the 
considerably thicker than sonni i)lates of tlie common cell, use of the cocoon formed on the waxen walls. The cell waa 
and sometimes much thicker. As a queen-cell is never already made, and of the required form and dimensions, 
used but once, never more than a single film can be found in which the larva could bo lodged and grow and undergo 
in it. How this lining is formed has never been satis- its transformations. How was the lining it with the film 
foctorily determined, but it must be in one of two ways, to assist the process ? If the cocoon had been of another 
— either by the larva forming a cocoon round itself and of form and wrapt round the larva, it might have served some 
an oblong figure insid(‘, sufficient to contain it when it such purpose of covering or support ; but here the cocoon 
changes its position from a coil perpendicular to the axis exactly fits the cell and in nowise alters its form, and only 
of the cell into an oblong worm placed in the axis, or by by an exceedingly small portion its capacity. And how 
the larva lining the walls of the cell. In the former case are the second and subsequent cocoons to be accounted 
the cocoon, originally made somewhat of the shape of the for? The cell had been already completely lined with the 
larva, must afterwards be applied by it or by the chrysalis film, and the additional lining could add nothing to the 
so as to line and adhere to the walls ; in the latter case the advantage, whatever it w*as, which the first lining gave the 
walls are lined at first by the act of weaving or spinning, larva and chrysalis. (See Brougham’s vol. vi. pp. 

But there arc difficulties attending both these hypotheses 312-364.) 

and the inferences to which they lead — inferences in either Such is the general outline of the architectural labours Different 

ease us extraordinary, to say the least, as anything observed of the bee. A number of modifications are, however, met kinds of 
in the economy of the bee. If the cocoon is formed loose with, adapting them to various purposes and to new cir- 
and round, then, when the transformation takes place, the cumstances. The cells are required to be of different sizes 
pupa must prc.ss against every part of the cell, so as for the nurture of different sorts of larvm. The smallest, 
to api)ly the film all round and equally in every part, which are also the most numerous, are ajj|)ropriatcd to the 
The extraordinary part is tho i)crfoct adaptation of the larvm of the working bees ; a larger sort receive those of 
cocoon to the cell. Tliere is no wrinkle whatever. It the males ; and a small number of very largo cells are 
fits exactly in every part, both the planes and the dihedral destined for tho education of the young queens, and are 
angles and tho trihedral angles. The extreme fineness of therefore called royal celKs. The first scit are generally five 
the texture may facilitate its fitting so many different andoiie-thirdlinesindepth, and two and a half in diameter; 
shapes. But how is the size sufficient and not more than the second are from seven to seven and a half lines in 
sullicicnt in any one place? If wo only consider what depth, and three and three- fourths in diameter ; while the 
extreme comi)lcxity and difficulty there would be in royal cells arc above one inch deep, one-third of an inch 
forming a cocoon -which should increase at every hair’s wide, and their walls are much thicker than those of any 
breadth, and increase in a ratio varying at different points, other cells. Other cells, again, are set apart as magazines 
and should, on reaching its maximum size, continue after- of honey or of pollen ; they are made deeper than the 
wards stationary in dimensions — we shall be convinced common cells, sometimes as deep as two inches, and their 
how insuperable tho difficulties of the workmanship would axes are inclined to the horizon, so that their mouths are 
be to any artist over so cx]>ert or careful. But even this in the highest part, that their liquid contents may be more 
is not all, for as tho wel) is to bo afterwards by the sup- easily retained. When these are filled they are closed up 
position applied to the circumscribed walls, tho extent of by the bees with a wall of wax, and opened only when 
the curved surface of the cocoon inscribed must bo less necessity requires. 

than that of the surface which it is afterwards to line if The regularity of the cells is often disturbed in conse- Cells of 
that curve is wholly concave to the axis, in other words, if quonce of the admixture of rows of larger cells with those 
it have no points of contrary flexure. In order, therefore, of smaller dimensions ; but the pyramidal partitions are 
that it may be exactly equal to the walls which it is to fit adapted by successive gradations to these changes, so 
exactly, the cocoon must bo of a form wholly different from that in many rows of what may be called cells of transition, 
that of the larva that made it. It must be convex at some the bottom presents four planes instead of three, two being 
))oints and concuvo at others to the larva ; it must be trapeziums, and the other two irregular hexagons. These 
loose and baggy, aud the progress of its bagging or being irregularities are met with chiefly in the combs most 
loose must vary at every point in order that when applied distant from the central one. When an abundant supply of 
to the walls it may exactly fit them at every part. The honey induces the bees to lay up a large quantity in store, 
performance of such a work by the larva appears scarcely they build up for this purpose the wells of common cells, 
conceivable. Astonishing as the known and ascertained so as to give them a greater depth. The royal cells are 
works of the perfect insect are, this would surpass them in often raised from the ruins of a number of other cells, 
a [)roportion that might almost be called infinite. If we which are destroyed to make room for them ; they are 
adopt the second inference, we get rid entirely of the usually built on the edge of some of the shorter combs, and 
former difficulty ; for the operation of forming tho film often in the very centre of the hive. Sometimes there is 
upon the walls is certainly much more easy. With the but one; at other times 8ls many as sixteen have been 
utmost nicety and precision, there is never a break to be counted in tho same hive. They are formed of a mixture 
found, and there is no part thicker than the rest, so that but of propolis and wax ; their form is oblong, resembling 
one layer is applied everywhere ; and the larva knows so ac- that of a pear; their position is always vertical, so that 
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when they rise from the midst of other cells, they are placed 
against the mouths of those cells, and project beyond the 
common surface of the comb. They are perfectly smooth 
on the inner surface, while their outer side is covered with 
a kind of hexagonal fret- work, as if intended for the founds* 
tion of regular cells. 

Impregna- The impregnation of the queen-bee was formerly in* 

tioiL volved in the deepest obscurity, and has given rise to a 
multitude of very fanciful opinions. Some have denied 
that any intercourse with the male was necessary for the 
fecundation of the eggs. Swammerdam supposed that the 
mere effluvia proceeding from the males where they were 
collected in clusters was sufficiently active to produce this 
effect by penetrating the body of the female. Huber 
proved by decisive experiment that no such consequence 
re.sulted from these effluvia. Maraldi imagined that the 
eggs were fecundated by the drones after being deposited 
in the cells in the same way that the spawn of fishes is 
rendered prolific by the milt. Mr Debraw of Cambridge 
gave an account, in a paper published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions^ of a milk-like fluid ho had seen in 
the cells. But this appearance Huber showed to be a mere 
optical illusion arising from the reflection of light at the 
bottom of the cells. When the males are excluded from 
the hive the queen is as fertile and the eggs as prolific os 
when they are present. Hattorff supposed that the queen 
is capable of impregnating herself, an opinion which was 
supported by Schirach and Wilhelmi, and was even 
favourably received by Bonnet, as it in some measure 
accorded with his discoveries respecting the aphis. 
Linnaeus was of opinion that an actual union between the 
sexes took place, and Ileaumur fancied he had seen this 
happen within the hive. There is, however, great reason 
to think he was mistaken. It has since been clearly proved 
that copulation takes place in the air during fUaht, and if 
the queen is confined to the hive either by weather, 
or malformation or mutilation of her wings, although she may 
be surrounded by drones, she never becomes impregnated ; 
and if she does not find a mate within three weeks of her 
birth, the power of sexual intercourse seems to become 
/ lost. If a hive containing a virgin queen be attentively 
watched on fine days the queen will be observed preparing 
for her matrimonial flight, and after having attentively 
surveyed her homo so as to be able to recognize it again 
she flies to a considerable height in the air; and if her errand 
is successful, in half an hour she returns to the hive with 
unequivocal proofs of the intercourse that has taken place, 
for she has in fact robbed the drone of the organa concerned 
in this operation ; and the drone, thus mutilated, is left to 
perish on the ground. From its being necessary that the 
queen should fly to a distance in order to be impregnated, 
Huber infers the necessity of a great number of drones 
being attached to the hive, that there may be a sufficient 
• chance of her meeting one of them during her aerial excur- 

sion. 

Parthono- The phenomenon that sometimes occurred in a bee-hive, 

gene&is. of the queen laying eggs that produced males only, had for 
ages puzzled philosophers without any satisfactory solution, 
and it was reserved for Dzierzon to promulgate a new and 
startling theory of reproduction, which, in the words of its 
distinguished author, is said to have “ explained all the 
phenomena of the bee-hive as perfectly as the Copernican 
hypothesis the phenomena of the heavens.” Dzierzon first 
expressed his views upon the reproduction of bees in the 
year 1845. The principal points of this theory may bo 
shortly expressed thus : — 1«<, That the queen (female bee), 
to become good for anything (*.e., to breed mrJeers)^ must 
be fertilized by a drone (the male), and that the copulation 
takes place only in the air ; that drone eggs do not require 
fecundation, but that the co-operation of the drone is abso- 


lutely necessary when worker bees are to be produced ; 
that in copulation the ovaries are not fecundated, but the 
seminal receptacle (or spermatheca), a little vesicle or sac 
opening into the oviduct, which in the young queen is filled 
with a limpid fluid, is saturated with semen, after which it 
is more clearly distinguishable from itswhitecolour; and that 
the supply of semen received during copulation is sufficient 
for her whole lifetime. The copulation takes place once 
for all, and (as already stated) only in the open air ; 
therefore no queen which has been lame in her wings from 
birth can ever be perfectly fertile, that is, capable of pro- 
ducing both sexes, as copulation never lakes place in the 
interior of the hive. 2(1, All eggs which come to maturity 
in the ovaries of a queen-bee are only of one and the same 
kind, and when they are laid without coining in contact 
with the male semen, become developed into male bees. 

This theory of Dzierzon’a has since been amply confirmed 
by numberless experiments, although what power the queen 
possesses (or how she exercises it) of determining what 
eggs shall receive fecundation and what not, is yet a 
mystery. Certain it is that when the queen lays an egg 
in a drone cell, a drone is produced ; and Von Siebold, 
who made many most skilful microscopical examinations 
of eggs, affirms that among fifty -two eggs taken from 
worker cells, examined by him with the greatest care and 
conscientiousness, thirty-four furnished a positive result, 
namely, the existence of seminal filaments, in which 
movements could even be detected in three eggs; and 
among twenty-seven eggs from drone cells, examined 
with the same care and by the same method, he did not 
find one seminal filament in any single egg either exter- 
nally or internally. On the passage of the eggs from the 
ovary through the oviduct they pass the opening of the 
sjiermatheca, from which some eggs receive a portion of 
the seminal fluid,- -these produce workers ; other eggs pass 
without receiving the fluid, — these produce drones. What 
it is that governs the deposition or non-deposition of the 
seminal fluid on the egg is unknown. It has been sug- 
gested that the smaller diameter of the worker cells exerts 
some mechanical pressure on the queen^s organs, which 
may cause the seminal fluid to be extruded as the egg 
passes, while the drone cells being larger this pressure is 
not by them exerted, and the egg passes unfecundated. If 
the spermatheca of an impregnated queen be examined 
under the microscope its contents will be found to contain 
many thousands of spermatozoa, the characteristic move- 
ments of which are very visible. The contents of the 
spermatheca of a virgin or drone-breeding queen, similarly 
examined, will be found a limpid fluid only without a 
trace of spermatozoa. 

The fact that the eggs of an unimpregnated queen will 
hatch and j)roduce drones may be easily verified, and is 
now undisputed. By depriving a colony of its queen late 
in the year, a young queen will be reared ; and the drones 
having been killed long before, no impregnation can take 
place, yet the queen will infallibly lay eggs which hatch 
into drones ; these eggs are laid indiscriminately in drone 
and worker cells, the bees bred in the latter being stunted 
in their growth. If now the spermatheca be examined, no 
spermatozoa will be found present. The same result will 
be found if, in tho summer, the virgin queen be deprived 
of her wings and so made unable to fly. 

If the impregnation of tho queen bo delayed beyond, as Retarded 
elsewhere stated, the twenty-first day of her life, she impregna- 
becomes incapable of receiving impregnation, and begins^*®”* 
soon after to lay the eggs of drones, and produces no 
other kind of eggs during her life. This very curious 
and unexpected fact was discovered by Huber; and 
has been satisfactorily established by his very numerouB 
and varied experiments, although its explanation is perhaps 
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attended with ineuperabio difficulties. The abdomen of a 
queen that is un impregnated is much more slender than 
that of one which is completely fertile ; but, on dissection, 
the ovaries are found expanded and full of ova. 

TjoUfic One of the most remarkable facts conceriiing the genera- 
workerK. tion of bees, is the existence occasionally of prolific workers, 
the discovery of which we owe to Keiins. Although it 
was doubted by Bonnet, its reality has been fully confirmed 
by the researches of Huber and subsequent observers, and 
it explains what was before inexplicable — the production 
of eggs in hives absolutely de.stitute of a queen. It is 
also remarkable that the eggs thus produced are always 
those of drones, but this i.s explained by the fact that these 
fertile workers have not received, and, in fact, are unable to 
receive, impregnation from the drone. The origin of these 
abnormal egg- layers is accounted for from their having 
passed the larva state in cells contiguous to the royal 
ones, and from their having at an early period devoured 
some portion of tlie stimulating jelly which was destined 
for the nourishment of the royal brood, their ovaries thus 
receiving a ])artial development ; or when a colony is 
dejirived of its (|ueen late in the autumn, and an attempt 
to raise a queen from sumo unknown cause has failed, a 
larva has sufficiently advanced to develop into a fertile 
worker. 

DepoNition As soon as a sufficient number of cells have been con* 
«t eggM fltructed, the queen begins to de[)Osit her eggs. Unlike 
most insects the queen -bee deposits eggs ten or eleven 
months in the year in temperate climates, although it 
is probable this is not the case when the winter is much 
more severe than in Britain. Young queens ordinarily 
(x^nimence ovipositing thirty-six hours after impregnation. 
What power, if any, the ({ueen has in determining the 
sex of her eggs is unknown, but, as already noticed, eggs 
that will produce workers or (juoons will always be found 
laid in worker colls, and those that will produce drones will 
also bo found in their appropriate cells. A queen of a new 
swarm will rarely produce drones the first year ; instinct, 
seemingly, teaching her they will not bo required. In the 
early sjuing, if a clean enqdy piece of drone comb be put 
into the centre of the brood nest, the queen will usually fill 
it with drone eggs, and this circumstance is taken advantage 
of by scientific apiarians to secure a siipj)ly of drones for the 
impregnation of early hatched queens. When the eggs are 
about to hatch, the bees eagerly seek for that species of 
nourishment on which the larvae are to be fed. This con- 
sists of pollen with a proi)ortion of honey and water, which 
is partly digested in the stomach of the bees, and made to 
vary in its quality according to the age of the young. The 
egg of a bee is of a lengthened oval shape with a slight 
curvature and of a bluish white colour. It is hatched 
without requiring any particular attention on the part of 
the bees, excej)t that a proi)er temperature be kept up, 
in which case three days are sufficient for the exclusion 
Motamoiv of tlie larva. This has the appearance of a small white 
pho«is of worm without feet, which remains generally coiled up 
the larva) bottom of the cell. The bees feed it with great 

assiduity with the kind of chyle above described, and in 
every respect exhibit towards it the greatest care and atten- 
tion. Hunter says a young bee might ea.sily be brought 
up by any person who would be attentive to feed it. 
As it grows u]) it casts its cuticle like the larva? of 
other insects. In the course of five or six days it has 
attained its full size, and nearly fills the cell in which 
it is lodged. It now ceases to eat, and the bees close up 
its cell with a covering of wax, or rather an admixture of 
wax and propolis, which they possess the art of amalgamat- 
ing. During the next thirty -six hours the larva is engaged 
in spinning its cocoon, and in three days more it assumes 
the pui)a state. It is now perfectly w^hite, and every part 


of the future bee may be distinguished through its tians* 
parent covering. In the course of a week it tears asunder 
its investing membrane, and makes its way through the outer 
wall of its prison in its perfect form. Beckoning from the 
time that the egg is laid, it is only on the twenty-first day 
of its existence that this last metamorphosis is completed 
No sooner has it thus emancipated itself than its guardians 
assemble round it, caress it with their tongues, and supply 
it plentifully with food. They clean out the cell which it 
had been occupying, leaving untouched, however, the 
greater part of the web, which thus serves to bind together 
still more firmly the sides of the comb. The colour of the 
bee when it quits the cell is a light grey. For several 
days, sometimes a week or two after birth, the worker bees First occu- 
occupy themselves within the hive, not flying abroad during patioai 
that time, their principal employment then being that of 
nurses ; and many old observers thought them a different 
class altogether from the honey-gatherers and wax-makers. 

The metamorphosis of the male bee follows the same MeUmor- 
course, but requires four days longer for its completion, phosis of 
occupying twenty-five days from the time of the egg being 
laid to the attainment of the perfect state. 

When from the egg or young larva it is the intention of Metamor- 
the bees to raise a queen, their attention is more incessantly phosis of 
bestowed upon it, the cell being enlarged as elsewhere 
described. It is supplied with a peculiar kind of food, 
which appears to bo more stimulating than that of ordinary 
bees. It has not the same mawkish taste, and is evidently 
acid. It is furnished to the royal larva in greater 
quantities than can be consumed, so that a portion always 
remains behind in the cell after the transformation. As a 
proof that any worker egg or young larva not more than 
three days old may be made to produce a queen, the 
experimenter has only to supply to such an one a portion of 
royal jelly, and the nurses will enlarge its cell and continue 
so to feed it, when in due time a queen will be produced. 

The growth of the larva and the development of all its 
organs are very much accelerated by this treatment, so 
that in five days it is prepared to spin its web, and the 
bees enclose it by building up a wall at the mouth of its 
cell. The web is completed in twenty-four hours; two 
days and a half are spent in a state of inaction, and 
then the larva transtorms itself into a pupa. It remains 
between four and five days in this state, and thus on the 
sixteenth day after the egg has been laid, the perfect 
insect is produced. When this change is about to take 
place, the bees gnaw away part of the W'ax covering of the 
coll till at last it becomes pellucid from its extreme thinness. 

This not only must facilitate the exit of the bee, but may 
possibly be useful in permitting the evaporation of the 
superabundant fluids. 

But the queen-bee, although perfectly formed, is notKivalshlp 
always at liberty to come out of her j)ri8on, for if the^^^^® 
queen -mother be still in the hive waiting a favourable ^''*®“** 
state of the w'cathcr to lead forth another swarm, the bees 
do not suffer the young queens to stir out; they even 
strengthen the covering of the cell by an additional coating 
of wax, perforating it with a small hole through w’hich the 
prisoner can thrust out her tongue in order to be fed by 
those who guard her. The royal prisoners continually utter 
a kind of plaintive cry, called by bee-keepers “piping,” and 
this ap])car8 to bo answered by the mother queen. The 
modulations of this piping are said to vary. The motive 
of this proceeding on the part of the bees who guard them 
is to be found in the implacable hatred which the old queen 
bears against all those of her own sex, and which impels 
her to destroy without mercy all the young queens that 
come within her reach. The workers are on this account 
very solicitous to prevent her even approaching the royal 
cells while there is any prospect of a swarm being about 
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to lASue. They establish themselves as a guard around 
these cells; and, forgetting their allegiance on this occasion, 
actually beat her off as often as she endeavours to come 
near them. If, on the other hand, the swarming season is 
over, or circumstances prevent any further swarms from 
being sent off, the bees do not interpose any obstacle to the 
fury of the old queen, which immediately begins the work 
of destruction, transfixing with her sting one after the 
other the whole of the royal brood, while they are yet 
confined in their cells. It is observed by lluber, that the 
royal larvae construct only imperfect cocoons, open behind, 
and enveloping only the head, thorax, and first ring of the 
abdomen ; and he conceives that the intention of Nature 
* in this apparent imperfection is, that they may bo exposed 
to the mortal sting of the queen, to whom they may be 
given up as a sacrifice. 

When the old queen has taken her departure along with 
the first swarm, the young queens are liberated in succes- 
sion, at intervals of a few days, in order to prevent their 
attacking and destroying one another, which would be the 
infallible consequence of their meeting. This exterminating 
warfare is prevented by the vigilance of the bees which 
guard them, so long as new swarms are expected to go off. 
When a young queen is liberated, slio is, like others 
of her sex, anxious to get rid of her rivals, and even 
at that early age seeks to destroy her sisters, which are 
still confined in the other royal cells ; but as often as she 
approaches them she is bit, pulled, and chased without 
ceremony by the sentinels. But when the season is too 
far advanced for swarming, or if two or more queens should 
happen to emerge at the same moment, they mutually seek 
each other and fight till one is killed, and the survivor is 
immediately received as the sovereign of the hive. The 
bees, far from seeking to prevent those battles, appear to 
excite the combatants against each other, surrounding and 
bringing them back to the charge when they are disposed 
to recede from each other, and when either of the queens 
shows a disposition to approach her antagonist, all the bees 
forming the cluster instantly give way to allow her full 
liberty for the attack. The first use which the conquering 
queen makes of her victory is to secure herself against fresh 
dangers by destroying all her future rivals in the royal cells; 
while the other bees, which are spectators of the carnage, 
share in the spoil, greedily devouring any food which may 
be found at the bottom of the cells, and even sucking the 
fluid from the abdomen of the pupai before they toss out 
the carcases. 

Swarming. We are now to direct our attention to the migrations of 
bees, by which new colonies similar to that which had 
originally peopled the parent hive are founded. The final 
causes of this phenomenon are sufficiently obvious, but it 
does not so clearly appear to what circumstances it is 
immediately owing. The increasing population of a hive 

' probably occasions inconvenience from want of room ; the 

increase of heat and the greater vitiation of the air become 
still more serious as the summer advances. The spring 
is, accordingly, the commencement of the swarming season. 
No swarming, indeed, will ever take place while the weather 
is cold, or until the hive is well stocked with eggs. The 
queen-bee, in consequence of the great number of eggs she 
has been laying, is now reduced to a more slender shape, 
and is well fitted for flight ; her aversion for the royal 
brood, which she seems to foresee will in a short time become 
able to dispute the throne with her, and the vain attempts 
she makes to destroy them in the cradle, in which attempts 
she is invariably repelled by the bees who guard them, 
produce in her a constant restlessness and agitation which, 
as Huber represents it, rises to a degree of delirium. This 
frenzy, from whatever cause it may originate, is communi- 
cated to the workers ; they may be seen hurrying to and 


fro in the combs with evident marks of impatience. The 
heat of the hive is increased by their tumultuous move- 
ments ; it sometimes rises suddenly on these occasions from 
92® to above 104®. A general buzz is heard throughout 
the hive. This stage of things occurs from time to time 
for some days before the swarm is actually on the wing ; 
and the interval is occupied in making pro|)arations for the 
approaching expedition ; provisions are collected in greater 
quantity by the workers. Hunter killed several of those 
that came away, and found their crops full, while those 
that remained in the hive had their ciops not nearly so. 

On the day on which the swarm quits the hive, few of Departure 
the workers roam to any distance, but several are seen per- 
forming circles in the air round the hive. The noise is on 
a sudden hushed, and all the bees enter the hive; this 
silence announces their immediate departure. A few 
workers appear at the door, turn towards the hive, and 
striking with their wings, give, as it were, the signal for 
flight. All those which are to accompany the expedition 
rush towards the door, and issue forth with wonderful 
rapidity, rising in the air and hovering for some time, as if 
in order to wait for the assemblage of the whole troop ; 
then, having selected a rallying point, generally on some 
tree or bush, some alight, being joined immediately by 
others until the whole number is collected in one mass of 
bees. It does not always happen that the queen is the 
first to alight or is with the cluster at all ; but if she be 
not there the bees soon discover it and disperse in search 
of her — if they fail to find her they return to the parent 
hive. Thither the queen sometimes, f rom weakness or other 
causes, returns, and is immediately attended by the rest. 

But if the weather be fine, the expedition is only deferred 
for one or two days, and they again take their departure. 

If their return be owing to the loss of their queen, they 
remain a fortnight or longer before the attempt to migrate 
is renewed, and then the swarm is much larger than before, 

M'hich renders it probable that they have waited for the 
queen that was to go off’ with the next swarm. Sometimes, 
when everything indicates an approaching emigration, the 
passage of a cloud across the sun will suspend all their 
operations, and the previous bustle gives place to a state of 
perfect calm. But, if the day be not far advanced, the 
breaking out of sunshine will renew the commotion, and 
determine the moment of actual flight. 

The swarm having rested for some time on the first 
landing-place, and collected the whole of its numbers, soars 
again in the air, keeping in a close phalanx, and directing 
its course with great velocity to the spot which their guides 
had selected, — giving out, at the same time, a loud and 
acute-toned hum by the action of their wingi 

The parent hive, thus deserted by its queen and a large 
proportion of its inhabitants, is busily occupied in repair- 
ing its loss. The bees which remain quietly pursue their 
labours; the young brood, soon arriving at maturity, Succession 
quickly fill up every deficiency ; and young queens, being *warm«. 
allowed their liberty, one after the other, conduct in their 
turns new swarms, in the same manner as the first. The 
second swarm is not sent off till after the space of from 
five to ten days after the first. The following swarms 
succeed quicker to each other, but consist of binallcr numbers 
than the earlier ones. If it happen that tuo queens are 
found in a swarm, either the swarm divides itself into two, 
and have separate destinations, or a single combat between 
the queens decides on which of them the empire is to 
devolve. Sometimes, indeed, they appear not to perceive 
each other, and the parties belonging to each construct 
separate combs within the same hive; but no sooner do 
these combs come in contact, and thus give occasion to the 
queens mooting each other, than a contest begins which 
terminates only by the death of one of the rival queens. 
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Successive swarms are sent off as long as tlie increase of 
population permits ; and the number thus produced in a 
season dopeiids on a variety of circumstances, such as the 
abundance of flowers, the warmth of the climate, and 
capacity of the hive, Bose, while he was French consul 
in Carolina, found a stock of bees in the woods which had 
been robbed of its wax and honey by the negroes ; he con- 
trived to convey the bees in his hat to a hive in his garden. 
He obtained from this hive eleven swarms before the end of 
autumn ; and these, again, gave him the same number of 
secondary swarms, so that by the end of the year he had 
twenty-two hives stocked from the ono ho had thus saved 
from destruction. In Britain a hive commonly sends 
off only two and sometimes three swarms in the course of 
the summer ; and prudent apiarians will be satisfied with 
one swarm only, returning all Bubse(iuont ones to the parent 
hive, which would otherwise become very weak. When 
bar-frame hives are used, tlie issue of after-swarms is easily 
and surely prevented by destroying all queen-cells but one 
after the issue of the first swarm. 

Very few drones ac(‘orapany the new colonies, so that 
almost all those produced in the spring remain in the hive. 
But when the queens are impregnated, and no new swarms 
are about to take place, the workers, who had till then 
suffered them to live unmolested in the hive, are on a 
sudden 8<iized with a deadly fury towards them, and a 
scene of carnage ensues. This usually happens in June, 
July, or August. They chase their unliap])y victims in 
every quarter, till they seek a refuge at the bottom of the 
hive, where they collect in crowds, and are indiscriminately, 
and without a single exception, massacred by the working 
bees, who, with implacable fury, bite, maim, and throw 
them out of tlie hive. So great is their antipathy to all 
the race of drones, that they destroy, at the same time, the 
male eggs and larvai, and tear open the cocoons of their 
pupuj, in order to devote them to one common destruction. 
This sacrifice of the males is not, however, the effect of a 
blind and indiscriminating instinct ; for if a hive be deprived 
of its queen, the massacre does not take j)luce, while the 
hottest persecution rages in all the surrounding hives. In 
this case the males are allowed to survive the winter. 

Having thus got rid of the useless mouths which con- 
sumed, without any advantage to the public, a large portion 
of their provisions, the bees spend the remainder of the 
summer in collecting stores of honey and of pollen for the 
ensuing winter. Their gleanings are now less abundant 
than in the spring, and require more labour in the search 
and collection. But at this season the leaves of many kinds 
of trees, which are covered in the morning with a saccha- 
rine fluid that exudes from them, furnish them with a 
species of nourishment, which, though of very inferior 
quality to the nectarial fluid, still contributes to their 
support. Fruit is also attacked by bees, after the cuticular 
covering has been broken through by birds or snails. 
They also find nutriment in the honey-dew^ which is an 
excremontitious fluid deposited on the leaves of plants by 
certain species of aphides. Often, however, these resources 
fail, and the hive is threatened with famine. On these 
occasions the distressed bees frequently betake themselves 
to plunder ; and if a weak or queenless hive can be dis- 
covered they begin a furious onset, which costs great 
numbers their lives. If the invaders should fail in their 
attempt to force the entrance they retreat, and are not 
pursued by those whom they liavo a.ssailed ; but if they 
succeed in making good the assault, the war continues to 
rage in the interior of the hive until ono side finds itself 
beaten, in which case, should the conquerors be the 
invaders, the invaded will generally join their forceSi and 
help their late enemies to carry off their plunder, and at 
once become members of the lately hostile hive. 


The life of a queen-bee will sometimes extend to three Length at 
or four years, but her fertility decreases after her second 
breeding season. When absent from the hive on her 
matrimonial excursions she very often becomes a prey to a 
bird, and not seldom on her return mistakes her hive, 
when she is probably killed by the stranger bees, or by the 
queen on whoso territory she has intruded. Drones seldom 
die a natural death ; there is no evidence of the duration 
of the lives of individuals, but normally they are hatched 
about May and slaughtered by the workers in June, July, or 
August; should the hive be queenless, however, the workers 
do not harm the drones, and some will then live far into 
the winter or even to the following spring. The life of a 
worker is greatly dependent on the season of the year and 
the amount of labour performed. The modern method of 
introducing a fertile Ligurian queen (Apis ligustica) into 
a queenless stock of the common black bee {Apu mellijica)^ 
in order to obtain pure stocks of the former variety, has 
plainly demonstrated the short life of the worker bee. If the 
Ligurian queen be introduced in May, when bees are busy 
and work abundant, in from six to eight weeks thereafter 
scarcely a black bee will be found in the hive, although at 
the time of the introduction multitudes of young larvjo 
were present, which probably would not all be fully deve- 
loped for nearly three weeks ; therefore, in the season of 
hardest work, the inhabitants of the hive would seldom 
attain the age of six weeks. But if the experiment of the 
queen’s introduction be deferred until October, then not 
until the following May will the black bees have become 
extinct. And it is a curious fact that if a hive be deprived 
of its queen in October (and none other supplied), then 
the workers, having no labour to perform cither in replen- 
ishing stores or attending on the larvye, will possibly in 
May be found still living, although somewhat reduced in 
niimbers. Such a colony, however, generally becomes a 
victim to robbers when the activity of 8[)ring arrives, for a 
quoenloss stock rarely makes much defence of its stores. 

In fine winter days, when the sun shines brightly, numbers 
of bees are tempted abroad, which easily become benumbed 
by cold, fall to the ground, and die. Insectivorous birds 
also make victims of great numbers at such times, other 
insect food being scarce ; so that, probably, in winter and 
early spring, more workers die from accident than by 
natural decay. The fecundity of the queen-bee is, however, 
adequate not only to repair these losses, but to multiply 
the population in a very high progression. Apu Ugutiica 
has the rejiutation of being more prolific than A, mdliflca ; 
and a young and vigorous queen will, in the fine weather 
of a warm May and June, deposit as many as 2000 eggs 
per day for several weeks in succession, and this fertility 
is of much longer continuance in America and other warm 
climates than in England. In England, eggs are deposited 
and young reared ten or eleven months in the year, when 
the colony is strong in numbers and well supplied with 
stores ; but the increase in the cold months seldom equals 
the decrease by deaths. 

The loss of the queen is an event which has the most Loss of th 
marked influence on the conduct of the workers. Although q“eeu. 
the queen is constantly an object of attention and of affection 
to the whole community, they are not immediately sensible 
of her absence when she is removed from the hive. The 
ordinary labours are continued without interruption, and it 
is not till a whole hour has elapsed that symptoms of 
uneasiness are manifested, and it is even then only partially 
displayed. The inquietude begins in one part of the hive, 
the workers become restless, abandon the young which 
they were feeding, run to and fro, and, by striking each 
other with their antennae, communicate the alarming 
intelligence very quickly to their companions. The ferment 
soon extends to the whole community; the bees rush 
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precipitately out of the hive, and seek for their lost queen 
in every direction. This state of confusion continues for a 
day or two, after which tranquillity is again established ; 
they return to their labours ; and, selecting an egg, or one of 
the larv» that is not more than three days old, they break 
down two of the contiguous cells, sacrificing the larvae con- 
tained in them, and proceed to build up one royal cell from 
their ruins. They then supply the worm with the food 
necessary to promote its quick growth, and leaving 
untouched the rhomboidal bottom they raise around it a 
cylindrical enclosure. In three days the larva has grown 
to such a size as to require an extension of its lodging, and 
must inhabit a cell nearly of a pyramidal figure, and 
hanging perpendicularly. A new pyramidal tube is there- 
fore constructed with the wax of the surrounding cells, 
which is soldered at right angles to the first, and the bees, 
working downwards, gradually contract its diameter from 
the base, which is very wide, to the point. In proportion 
as the worm grows, the bees labour in extending the cell, 
and bring food, which they place before its mouth and 
round its body, forming a kind of coiled zone around it. 
The worm, which can move only in a spiral direction, turns 
incessantly to take its food before its head ; it insensibly 
descends, and at length arrives at the orifice of the cell. 
It then transforms itself into a pupa, is enclosed with a 
covering of wax, as before described, and, in the space of 
ten to sixteen days the original loss is thus repaired by the 
birth of a new queen. Schirach found that, if a number 
of bees be confined with even a single larva, which in the 
natural course would have become a worker bee, they 
immediately set about giving it the royal education above 
described, and thus raise it to the dignity of queen. 

The discovery that queens may be reared at will has 
been confirmed by recent experiment, and is now largely 
taken advantage of by apiarians both in Europe and 
America, to facilitate the making of artificial swarms and 
otherwise increase the production of bees. By the aid of 
small frame hives called nucleus boxes, which only materi- 
ally differ from the larger or mother hive by containing 
frames less in number and in size (generally three), a stock 
of fertile queens is kept on hand ready to supply any colony 
requiring a sovereign, or to exchange an old queen for a 
young one, or a Ligurian queen for an ordinary English 
one. An example of the method of rearing these queens 
is as follows :—A full comb containing young worker larvae 
and eggs is taken, with all its attendant bees, and placed 
in the centre of the nucleus box, flanked on both sides by 
other combs containing honey. Sufficient young bees, which 
have not flown, are now added to cover well the brood 
comb, in order that proper heat may be kept up to mature 
the brood. As soon as the members of this small com- 
munity find themselves without a queen, a dreadful uproar 
ensues ; and, probably, should there be bees among them 
who know their way home, they will desert, but enough 
will usually remain to carry on the desired work ; if not, 
more young bees must be added. These may be known 
by their fresher and greyer appearance. After a few hours 
the commotion will subside, and the bees will proceed to 
the construction of royal cells, and take proper care for 
the feeding and hatching of the larvaj selected for royal 
honours. Generally on the second day, the foundations 
of royal cells are perceptible, the number of these vary 
from one or two to as many as sixteen. In from ten to 
sixteen days, according to the age of selected eggs or larvae, 
the young queens will arrive at maturity ; and as the first 
at liberty will destroy the others if allowed, the apiarian 
in good time cuts out the sealed royal cells, which are dis- 
tributed by grafting on other combs into newly-formed 
nuclei, or into such hives as require a queen. The young 
queens, on their emergence from the pupa state, are now 


I each at the head of a colony, where they remain until they 
become fertile in the natunil way, and are then ready for 
such purposes as they aro required for. 

In Switzerland, Italy, and Germany a large business is Imported 
done in Ligurian queen-raising for export. Great numbers of 
those queens come to England and America in little wooden 
boxes, accompanied by sufficient workers to develop enough 
heat. The price in Italy varies, occonling to the season, 
from five franca in October to twelve francs in March; 
hut few are raised until May, owing to the difficulty of 
their obtaining impregnation. To overcome this difficulty 
in the autumn some colonies aro ])urpose]y kept queenless, 
whoso drones remain in existence. The advantage ofTheadvtn- 
having fertile queens at the bee-master’s dis})osal is very tages of 
great. When a swarm issues the young queen is xiot 
usually mature, and has to become impregnated. Should 
unfavourable w’eather ensue, a still further delay occurs ; 
and the virgin qneen, on her excursion, is liable to bo lost 
or killed. Should no such accident occur, it may still be 
two or three weeks Iw'forc^ ovipositing again commences, 
and this in the very h(*ight of the breeding season; while 
if the skilful bee-master, first taking the precaution to 
destroy any existing (jneen cells, can immediately, on the 
issue of the swarm, introduce the queen and her retinue 
from a nucleus hive, no tinn^ is lost, and j)robably 20,000 
to 40,000 eggs will bo de})osited in the time that would 
otherwise have been lost. By this system of nucleus 
queen-rearing, it may be fairly cahmlated that the increase 
of population may be doubled. While the hive remains 
without a queen swarming cun never take place, bo the 
hive ever so crowded. 

Huber has made the singular observation that two queens, Queen 
however inveterate may he tlicir mutual hostility, never 
actually destroy each other, and tliat when in the course of 
their contest they an' j)laccd in such a relative position 
that each has it in her j)owcr to strike a mortal blow on the 
oth(‘r with its sting, they suddenly separate, and ])art with 
every appearance of being j)anic-struck. The final cause 
of the instinct that promj)ts this conduct is sufficiently 
obvious, as, without it, the hive would be altogethc'r 
de])rivpd of a quei'ii. 

Be(*s recognise the jHirson of their own queen. If a Alien 
stranger enter the hive, they seize and surround her until queene 
a ball of bees is formed one or two inches in diameter ; in 
which imprisonment the unfortunate monarch is kept until 
death puts an end to her misery, for it is very remarkable 
the bees seldom sting a queen. A hive that has lost its 
queen may, however, by certain ])recautions be induced to 
accept a substitute. The most common way of attaining 
success in this operation is to imprison the stranger queen 
in a small cage of wire gauze or perforated zinc; this 
being susjjended between two central combs or fixed upon 
one, the hees become accustomed to the odour and appear- 
ance of their new sovereign, and after the lapse of one or 
two days will readily accept her. If a supernumerary queen 
be introduced into the hive, she is laid hold of by the 
bees and presented to the reigning queen, while a ring is 
fonued by the bees, who continue to be spectators, and 
even promoters of the combat, in which one or other of 
the queens is destined to perish. Schirach and Reims had 
imagined that, in these circumstances, the stranger mot 
her death from the hands of the working bees, but this 
mistake has been corrected by Huber, who gives the 
account above stated. 

We have next to relate the results of experiments of a Effects of 
more cruel kind, which illustrate several points in thomutila- 
physiology of these insects. The amputation of the four 
wings of the queen did not interfere with her laying eggs, 
and the workers did not show her the less attention on 
account of her being thus mutilated. Of course, if the 
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operation be performed before she is impregnated, she 
remains barren, since it is necessary for the sexual congress 
that she should hy out of the hive. The amputation of a 
single antenna appeared to be productive of no bad conse- 
quence of any kind ; but the removal of both the antennie 
was followed by singular effects. The queen which had 
suffered this operation ran about in apparent confusion, 
dropping her eggs at random, and was incapable of directing 
her tongue with precision to the food that was offered her. 
At times she appeared desirous of esca])ing from the hive ; 
and when this was prevented, she returned in a state of 
delirium, was indifferent to the caresses of the workers, and 
received another similarly mutilated queen that was pre- 
sented to her without the least symptom of dislike. Tho 
workers, on the other hand, received the stranger queen 
with great respect, although the first still remained in the 
hive. A third queen, not mutilated, was next introduced; she 
was very ill received and immediately detained and kept a 
close jirisoncr, being evidently regarded as an intruder. 
When the queen deprived of her antennae was allowed to 
quit the hive, she was followed by none of the workers, 
and was abandoned to her fate. 

Jamies of The wasp and the hornet have long been known as the 
’ determined enemies of the bee, committing groat ravages 
among these weaker insects ; they attack them individually, 
but oftenor commit their aggressions in large armies, on 
which occasions numbers perish on both sides. In some 
parts of America wasps have multiplied to so great a 
degree as to render it impossible to rear bees. Among 
quadrupeds the ant-eater occasionally devours them. The 
bear and the badger overturn the hives, and plunder their 
contents. Rats and mice are very formidable enemies, as 
they attack the bees at all seasons, and especially during 
the torpid state of the insects, when they are incapable of 
revenging the aggression. The woodpecker may succeed 
in breaking through the hive, and then s])cedily destroys 
all its inhabitants ; the swallow, the sparrow, the tit- 
mouse, the cuckoo, the Merop& apia&tery or boo-eater, and 
poultry of every kind, prey u})on them separately. Accord- 
ing to Bose, they are also food for the shrikes and for the 
Falco apivorus. Lizards watch for them, and seize them 
as they alight near the hive. Toads occasionally devour 
them. They are in some danger from the larger kinds of 
spiders, and of JAhdlulcs, as also from the Fhilanthm 
apivorm of Fabricius. But the most insidious and de- 
structive enemies of tliese insects are moths, two species of 
which, Oalleria niellonelia and Achroia grisellay insinuate 
themselves into the hive, and deposit their eggs on the 
combs in such numbers, that the hive is soon overrun 
with the larvu), the combs destroyed, and the bees event- 
ually forced to vacate the hive. In America and in Italy 
these moths are much more troublesome than in England. 
On the Continent of Europe bees are also troubled with 
a parasite culled the bee-louse (Braula cceca), some- 
times as many as 50 or 100 being found on a single bee, 
and as they live by suction they are great posts. This 
insect is not frequently found in England except accom- 
panying imi>orted Ligurian bees. 

DiMues of Bees are subject to few diseases, but these few are some- 
times very fatal. Dysentery occasionally commits great havoc 
in a hive, and is usually caused by the neglect of sanitary 
measures, by close confinement, want of ventilation, and 
damp. Dysentery is indicated by the a])pearance of the excre- 
ment within the hive, which the bees in a healthy state are 
particularly careful to exclude. It is often induced by the 
bees being forced into undue excitement in cold, ungenial 
weather. The diseaseknown generally by the nameof “foul 
brood is the most fatal of all ; it is highly contagious, — the 
infection from its presence remaining in the hives, combs, 
and honey long after the bees are exterminated. Dysentery 


I is a disease of the perfect insects only. Foul brood is oon- 
ffned to the larvss, which, having grown to near maturity, 
die and putrefy after being sealed over by the bees. The 
workers seem totally unable to remove the foul mass which 
thus remains to spread infection all around.- The seed of 
the disease is believed to lie in the presence of the spores 
of a microscopical fungus (Microeoccui)^ and long scientific 
discussions and experiments have been made on the Con* 
tinent to demonstrate this, particularly by Drs Ftensz and 
Schonfeld. The devastation caused in apiaries by this 
disease is sometimes fecurful Dzierzon relates tl^t, in 
1848, he had nearly the whole of his colonies destroyed by 
iii more than 500 being destroyed, and only 10 escaping. 

Quinby also, in America, has lost as many as 100 stocks in 
a single year by this pestilence. And when once fuUy 
developed a total destruction of all hives and combs infected 
appears to be the only way of eradicating it. Honey from 
a foul brood hive w^ carry the germs of the disease to 
any bees which may consume it. The presence of this 
disease may be detected by the foul smell emanating from 
the hive, and from the circumstance of many cells remain- 
ing covered longer than naturally occurs when there are 
living pupae within them. 

In the management of bees a great deal must, of course, Paatungc. 
depend on supplying them with an abundant pasture. A 
rich corn country is well known to be to them as a barren 
desert during a great portion of the year. Hence the 
judicious practice of shifting them from place to place 
according to the circumstances of the season. It was the 
advice of Celsus that, after the vernal pastures were con- 
sumed, bees should 1^ transported to places abounding 
with autumnal flowers ; and in accordance with that advice 
they were in ancient times annually carried from Achaia to 
Attica, and from Euboea and the islands of the Cyclades 
to Scyrus. In Sicily, also, they were brought to Hybla 
from other parts of the island. So also in Scotland 
so soon as the “ bright consummate flowers ” of summer are 
on the wane, the people of the Lowlands despatch their 
hives in cart-loads to the blooming heather of the mountain 
pastures, where a never-ending paradise of sweets is spread 
before them. It is, indeed, to be regretted that our moor- 
lands are not more utilized for this object than they are. 

The very air of the Highland hills is often redolent with 
rich perfume, giving earnest of a bountiful harvest ; only 
a solitary bee is seen here and there, labouring with wearied 
wing among the inexhaustible stores of nature, and scarcely 
able to regain with its burden its lonely shieling in the 
distant vale. Considering the poverty of the peasantry, 
and their frequent want of occupation, it is to be lamented 
that BO easy and pleasant a source of emolument should be 
so much neglected by them. In consequence of this 
neglect a large sum is paid every year to foreign nations 
for articles that could be raised at home, in every respect 
superior, with very little outlay either of labour or of 
capital. 

We learn from Pliny that the practice of removing bees 
from place to place was frequent in the Roman territories. 

“ As soon,” he says, “ as the spring food for bees has failed 
in the valleys near our towns, the hives of bees are put 
into boats, and carried up against the stream of the river in 
the night, in search of better pasture. The bees go out 
in the morning in quest of provisions, and return regularly 
to their hives in the boats, with the stores they have 
collected. This method is continued till the sinking of the 
boats to a certain depth in the water shows that the hives 
are sufficiently full ; and they arc then carried back to 
their former homes, where their honey is taken out of 
them.” And this is still the practice of the Italians who 
live near the banks of the Po, the river which Pliny 
instanced particularly in the passage above quoted. 
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M. Maillet rektea, in hit deaoription of Egypt, that, in spite 
of the ignorance and rustioitjr which have got possession of tnat 
country, there yet remain in it several footnrints of the industry 
and slml of the ancient Egyptians. One or their most admirable 
oontrivancc3 is sending their bees annually into distant countries, 
iororder to procure sustenance, at a time when they could not liud 
any at home, and afterwards bringing them back,— like shepherds 
who should travel with their ilock, and make them feed as they go. 
It was observed by the ancient inhabitants of Lower Egypt, that all 
plants blossomed, and the fruits of the earth ripened, above six weeks 
earlier in Upper Egypt than wilk them. They found that the same 
kw applied to their teca 5 and tho s.icann they then made use of to 
enable these usefully industrioui i:n:cotc to reap advantage from tho 
more forward state of naturo there, T/cro exactly the same as are now 
practised for the like nurpose fn that country. About the end of 
October, all such inhabitants of Lower Egy}»t as have hives of bees, 
embark them on tho Kile, and convey them up that river into Upper 
Egypt, observing to time the journey so that they arrive there just 
when the inundation is withdrawn, the kiids have been sown, and 
the ilowers begin to bud. The hives thus sent are marked and num- 
bered by their respective owners, and placed i»yramidally in boats 
prepared for the purpose. After they have remained some days at 
their furthest station, and are supposwi to have gathered all the wax 
and honey they could hud in the fields within two or three leagues 
around, their conductors convey them in the same boats two or 
three leagues lower down, and there leave the laborious insects as 
long time as is necessary for them to collect all the riches of this 
spot. Thus the nearer they come to the place of their more perma- 
nent abode, they find tho productions of the earth, and tho plants 
which afford them food, forward in ju’oportion. In fine, about the 
beginning of February, after having travelled through tho whole 
length of Egypt, gathering all the ricli produce of the delightful banks 
of the Nile, they arrive at the mouth of that river, towards the ocean, 
from whence they originally set out. They are now returned to their 
several homes, great care being taken to keep an exact register of 
every district from which the hives were sent in the beginning of the 
season, their numbers, the names of the persons who sent them, and 
likewise of tho mark ornumber of tho boat in which they w ero placed.” 

In many parts of I>ance floating bee-houses arc also 
common; there are on board one barge three to five 
score of bee-hives, well defended from the inclemency of an 
accidental storm. Tho owners allow their barges to float 
gently down the river, the bees continually chousing their 
flowery pasture along the banks of the stream, and thus a 
single floating bee-house yields the proprietor a consider- 
able income. They have also a method of transporting 
their bees by land which is well worth imitation. Those 
hives being selected whose combs are firm and not likely 
to be broken by jolting, thirty to forty of them are carefully 
packed in tiers in a cart, which proceeds slowly on its 
travels. If the season be sultry, they journey only at 
night, the hives being covered up with a cloth. On arriv- 
ing in a suitable locality the hives are taken out of the 
cart, set u])on the ground, and the bees go forth in search 
of food. In the evening, as soon as they are all returned, 
the hives are shut up, and being placed again in the cart 
they proceed on their journey. When the caravan lias 
arrived at its destination, the colonies arc distributed in 
the gardens or fields adjacent to the houses of the different 
peasants, who, for a very small remuneration, undertake to 
look after them. 

Bee keep- On the Continents of Europe and America bee-keeping 
joR lu ia carried on in a much larger and more scientific manner 
countries United Kingdom, where tho cottagers still, in 

tho greater majority of instances, use only tho ancient straw 
skep or hive, and know no other method of depriving the 
colonies of their stores than the barbarous and wasteful 
practice of smothering them with brimstone. In Russia 
the province of Pultowa boasts of 500,000, and Ekater- 
inoslaw has 400,000 hives. In Western Russia the industry 
chiefly flourishes in the province of Kowno, where tho 
Tchmude tribe are almost wholly engaged in bee-keeping : 
and in Eastern Russia the Finnic tribe are enthusiastic 
apiarians. In Siberia tiee-keeping is mostly carried on 
about the Altai mountains, and in Caucasia by the 
Meretinzes and Grusinians. In Southern Russia artificial 
hives are used, while in North Russia the bees are kept in 


a natural manner in tho forests. The principal reasons 
why bee-culture is so industriously carried on in Russia are, 
first, because the peasants use honey instead of sugar, 
and, secondly, because wax tapers, to the value of 1,200,000 
, roubles, are required for tho churches. Mr Buschen states 
that the quantity of honey annually produced in European 
Russia is 600,000 to 700,000 lb. In Hungary and Ger- 
many apiaries of 2000 to 5000 colonies arc said to be not in- 
frequent ; and great numbers are in tho autumn often found 
congregated together on the heaths. In 1873 tho aggregate 
number of stocks in Germany, including Hanover and Hesse 
Cz' .1, found to be 1,453,764 stocks ; Bavaria alone had 
338,807. Tho German Government encourages bee culture 
in every possible maimer; teachers, j)aid by the state, 
travel through the rural districts teaching the best methods 
of cultivation ; and all schoolmasters, before receiving their 
diplomas, have to pass an examination in this subject. Bee- 
I clubs in tho villages are common, money for prizes and 
! expenses being in part supplied by the Government. The 
I result of this fostering care in that Germany produces many 
I skilful apiarians, who contribute greatly to our knowledge 
of the science. In the United States bee-fanning is largely 
carried on as a distinct trade, every scientific appliance 
being eagerly brought into use. The country also seems 
to be particularly }>roductive of honcy-socreting flowers, and 
consequently large harvests are gathered. In 1874 one bee- 
farm alone, that of Mr Harbison, situated in San Diego 
county, California, produced 150,000 2) of honey, of a 
market value of $30,000, from 2000 stocks of bees. The 
honey-bee of both varieties (Apis mellifica and A, liymtica) 
has also been introduced into South Africa and New 
Zealand, where it flourishes amazingly. 

Apiaries and Jlioes, 

Having thus given at considerable length the natural Apiaries 
history of tho bee-hive, we jiroceod to describe the most 
ai)proved hives, Ac., in use in a well-managed apiary. 
Greater attention to this useful appendage to the cottage 
would not only be productive of commercial advantage, but 
would tend to improve tho condition of the peasantry. It 
is not generally known, indeed, what profitable resulte may 
be obtained, at a trifling expense of lime and labour, from 
bee-keeeping. Even supposing the first cost of a swarm to 
be one guinea, which is a high price, the cottager, with 
jiroper care and management, will clear, in five years, a 
net profit of nearly £60, and have besides, at the end of 
that period, ten good stocks of bees in his garden. 

The principal objects to be considered in the construction 
and management of an apiary, arc, first, to secure the 
prosperity and multiplication of the colonies, and then to 
increase tho amount of their productive labour, and to 
obtain their products with facility and with the least possible 
detriment to the stock. The apiary should afford to the 
bees shelter against moisture and tho extremes of heat and 
of cold, and especially against sudden vicissitudes of 
temperature. The hives should render every facility for 
constructing tho combs and rearing the young; they should 
allow of every part of the combs being occasionally in- 
spected, and of their being removed when necessary ; and, 
while due attention is paid to economy, they should be 
made of materials that will insure durability. Much 
ingenuity has been displayed by different apiarians in the 
construction of hives to unite in the greatest possible 
degree all these advantages ; but there is still great room 
for improvement on the hives that are in common use. 

While some cultivators of bees have been chiefly anxious 
to promote their multiplication, and prevent the escape of 
the swarms in the natural way by procuring what are 
termed “artificial swarms,” which is effected by various 
means, others have taken into consideration only the 
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abundance of the products which they yield, and the best 
way of extracting them from the hive, without showing any 
particular solicitude as to the preservation of the bees 
themselves ; still another class of apiarians have had more 
particularly in view the prosecution of researches in the 
natural history and economy of bees. The hive invented 
by Huber was in his time a great advance for the purpose 
last named. Ho gave it the name of ** ruche cn livre ou 
en feuilJets '' from its opening and shutting somewhat in 
the manner of the leaves of a book. It had, however, 
many inconveniences which are remedied in some hives of 
more modern construction, and Huberts leaf-hive is now i 
rarely used, although it may claim the distinction of having 
been the first of the frame hives which are now, with many 
modifications, generally acknowledged to be the only ones 
capable of giving the maximum of prosperity to the bees 
and i>roducing a large honey harvest, combined with 
affording facilities for observation and manipulation. 
The old cylindrical straw slicp or hive is still generally 
used among the cottagers of England, although abandoned 
in many otlier countries. While very excellent for warmth 
and ventilation, it has the disadvantage that its interior is 
inaccessible for information ; and the fixity of its combs 
precludes many manipulations which the skilful apiarian is 
called u])on to perform. This was well known to the 
ancients, who, to remedy it, fitted the crowns of their 
hives with movable wooden bars, from which the bees built 
their combs, but still they were attached by their sides to 
the hive and required to be cut away before they could ho 
removed, — those operations greatly disturbing the bees. 

In 1851, D/ierzon in Germany, and Langstroth m America, 
two of the most skilful apiarians of tluj jiresent day, simul- 
taneously designed or invented Ihe bar-frame hive, the 
principle of which, with many varieties of detail, is found 
in all the l)est hives now in use. A well-known English 
examjdo of this kind of hive is the “ Woodbury ” (fig. 4), 
named after its designer, 

Mr Woodbury of Exeter. 

This consists of a 8(|uare 
wooden bo\, li\ inches in 
diameter (inside measure), 
and 9 inches deep, covered 
by a top or crown-board 
either loose or lightly 
screwed down. This board 
has a circular hole in the 
centre, 2i inches in dia- 
meter, for feeding purposes, 
and when not in use is 
covered with perforated zinc or a block of wood. The 
floor-hoard is 18 inches square, with an entrance cut in it 
forming a channel about 4 inches wide and gths of an inch 
deep. At the jiart where the front of the hive crosses it 
gradually slopes u]»wards inside the hive. An alighting- 
board for the bees is fixed to the front of the floor-board 
opposite the entrance, and projects 3 or 4 inches ; a 
wooden ridge-roof covers all. The interior of the hive is 
fitted with ton frames ; they are made of light lath, about 
^ths of an inch wide, the to]) bars being §tli8 and the sides 
and bottom rails /^ths of an inch in thickness respectively. 
The top bars are IbJ imdies in length, and i»roject into 
notches cut into rabbets at the back and front of the hive 
to receive them. The rabbets are tjths of an inch deep, and 
the notches in them are of the same depth, so that the 
projections in the bars rest flush in them, leaving a sjmee of 
|ths clear above the frames, over which the bees can travel. 
The ten frames occupy C(|ual jiortions of the interior space ; 
if this be divided into ten equal divisions, the centre of 
each will be exactly the point at which the centre of each 
bar frame should rest; these points will be 1^0^ inches 


apart. In these frames it is intended that the bees shall 
build their combs ; and when they have done so, any frame 
may be quietly lifted out of the hive with all the bees upon 
it, whether for examination or for division of the st^k for 
an artifleial swarm. To induce the bees to build straight in 
the frames a thin strij) of comb is usually attached to the 
underside of the top bar, or a thin line of molten wax 
poured down the centre of the bar will answer the purpose, 
as the bees will follow the guide thus laid. For the 
purpose of providing storage-room for honey an upper 
storey, called a “super,” is added to the hive, of the same 
diameter but of less height, #3 to 5 inches usually suflicing, 

' as when filled it may be taken off and an empty one substi- 
tuted. Before a super be placed in position, the crown-board 
should bo removed, and a thin board, called an “adapter,” 
substituted ; this, in place of the round central hole, has 
near each side a long aperature, of an inch wide, which 
gives passage to the workers, but not to the queen and 
drones — the latter being useless there, and it being desirable 
the queen should not oviposit in the super. 

Elegant supers are made of glass globes, or propagating 
glasses, which the bees will readily use if enticed into them 
by a few pieces of clean white comb. 

Many improvements have been made on the Woodbury 
hive, tending still further to the comfort and well-being 
of the bees, as well as to the furtherance of scientific 
study; and, perhajis, the hive that may be said to combine 
most of these advantages is one designed by Mr Frank 
Cheshire, and known as the “Cheshire Hive” (figs. 5 and 6). 



Fig, 5. — The CheBhire Frame Fia. 6. — Section of Cheshire Hive. 
Hive. 


To afford the bees the maximum of comfort and to economize 
their heat, the walls of this hive are made double, enclosing 
an air space. The Woodbury frames are used, but rest on 
the thin edge of a strip of zinc within the hive at the back 
and front, which jirovents the bees fixing them with pro- 
polis. The floor-board is constructed to slide in a groove 
beneath the hive, and the entrance can be enlarged or 
diminished at jfleasure by a pair of sliding-shutters ; the 
hive is comjileto with stand and roof, and altogether leaves 
little to be desired. 

The adoption of frame hives has greatly facilitated the 
scientific study of the insects’ habits, the artificial 
multiplication of colonies, and the ap])ropriation of their 
surplus stores without injury to the bees. It is quite 
a sec'ondary consideration what size or pattern of frame is 
used, or how the frames are susj)ended in the hive, provided 
the principle of movable frames be adopted ; and although 
much ingenuity has been exercised by scientific men to 
design a hive embracing every possible advantage regardless 
of cost, the roughest timber and coarsest workmanship will 
give as good results as the most elaborate. Frame hives 
are exceedingly well calculated for procuring artificial 
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swarms. They allow us to judge by inspection whether 
the population be sufficient to admit of division, if the 
brood be of the proper age, if drones exist or are ready to 
be produced for impregnating the young queens,— all of 
which circumstances are material to the success of the 
operation. Wooden hives are generally made square, but 
not invariably so. The “ Stewarton hive ” (fig. 7), largely 
and successfully used in Scotland, 
is octagonal, and the “ Quinby hive 
of America is much deeper from 
back to front than it is wide. The 
Stewarton is not properly a frame, 
but a bar-hive, although frames are 
sometimes fitted to it. It usually 
consists of three octagon breeding- 
boxes, 14 inches in diameter by 6 
inches dee]), each furnished with 
nine bars placed equidistant, the spaces 
between being occupied by movable 
slides of wood working in grooves 
in the bars. The hive has shuttered 
windows back and front, handles to 
lift, and hooks to weigh with, as well 
as little buttons to prevent (ii8X)lace- 
ment ; each breeding-box has an en- 
trance-way 4 inches wide and half an 
inch high, with a sliding door to close it wholly or par- 
tially. There are also two supers or honey boxes, the same 
diameter as the stock boxes, but only 4 inches deep ; these 
are furnished with wider bars, seven in number, and a floor- 
board completes the whole, which, being made of but J inch 
wood, requires protection from the weather. 

For those persons who are unable to handle bees with 
im])unity, but are yet desirous of studying their economy, 
a glass covered observatory hive has been deemed a 
necessity. Several have been designed for this jmrpose, 
but none of them have been found to be a healthy abode 
for the bees, — glass being a cold and ungenial material, 
on which the moisture of the hive condenses during the 
winter to the detriment of health of the inhabitants. In 
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the summer, however, bees may be kept in a glass hive 
without great loss, although with no gain ; such a hive 
may be constructed of a double sash, thickly glazed back 
and front, of just sufficient width for one comb only and 
space to allow tho bees free passage over both sides of the 
comb. A very excellent hive in English use is that known 
as the “ Woodbury unicomb,” which is so constructed that 
six frames may be taken out of an ordinary hive, and hung 
up in a double perpendicular row between the two sashes, 
permitting their return in the autumn to their original hive. 
Egress and ingress is given to the bees by a tunnelled 
channel to the centre of the hive on the floor line ; and by 
means of a turn-table the hive may bo revolved to bring 
both sides under alternate observation, together with all its 
inhabitants and their works. The common straw hive, or 
skep, of the cottagers is too well known to require descri])- 
tion, and although it is greatly inferior to frame hives, it 
will doubtless long retain a place from its easy make and 
little cost. A great improvement now generally in use is tho 
adoption of a round hole in the centre of tho crown, about 
2^ inches in diameter, which will permit tho bees access to 
the super, and afford facilities to the bee-master for feeding 
his stock. Tho capacity of these hives should bo about a 
bushel, when the apiary is situated in a gcx>d honoy locality. 
Honey. To a German apiarian we are indebted for the invention 
extractors, of a machine called the honey-extractor, which, with some 
subsequent improvements, forms a most important aid in 
large apiaries to increase the yield of honey. By this 
appliance the frames of full honeycomb are in a few seconds 
emptied of their contents without injury to the combs, 


which are ready at once to be returned to the hive to be 
refilled, thus saving to the bees great labour in comb- 
building, and enabling them to take the utmost advantage 
of a favourable honey-time, which usually is but short. 

Honey is saved too, which the bees eat in comb-building ; 
for it has been calculated that bees consume 20 lb of honey in 
producing 1 fi) of wax. There are various i>atterns of the 
machine, but the principle of all may be said to be the 
same, that of centrifugal force. The a])j)aratus consists of 
a cylindrical metal reservoir, with a ta]) at the bottom ; and 
within is contained a perpendicular quadrangle frame, 
two sides of which are covered with wire-netting, and 
against these the full honeycombs, with their cells 
previously uncapjied, are placed. This framework is then 
set revolving by means of a handle and cog-wheels, or other 
motive j)ower, when the honey is flung out against the 
sides of the cylinder, and tho combs completely emptied to 
bo returned to the bees to clean and refill. The loss of this 
honey, and the excitement caused by the cleaning the wet 
combs, seem to induce the bees to work their hardest to 
replace their stores ; and with a strong colony an enormous 
amount of honey is obtainable in a good locality and 
season. It has been recorded that one stock in America 
gathered 600 ft) in a single season, and harvests of 200 tt) 
and 300 lb are not uncommon there. 

Ikc-Keeping, 

We shall now give a short cxjiosition of the modem, 
humane, and scientific system of bee-keejiing, which is 
jirobably destined at no distant day to supersede the igno- 
rance and cruelty of ])ast ages. 

A descrijition has already been given of examples of the Stocking a 
best movable bar and frame hives, and the system they Irame liiva. 
represent should alone be adopted, t.e., every comb in tho 
hives should be movable and interchangeable. In stocking 
these it is usual, first, to hive the swarm in an old-fashioned 
straw skej) ; and in the evening, after all the bees are 
quietly settled, suddenly to shake them down against the 
entrance of the hive or on the top of the frames, when tho 
astonished insects will immediately take refuge in their 
future home. Should continuous bad weather occur after 
hiving a swarm, the bees must l)c fed, for, as they have as 
yet no stores, they will otherwise starve. 

For feeding bees a multitude of apj)liance8 have been Feeding 
invented, but they may all give iilaee to a common wide beei. 
mouth jiickle liottle ; this is filled with syru]), the mouth 
tied over with a double fold of net, and jilaced inverted on 
a ])iece of iierforated zinc or vulcanite over the feeding-holo 
of the crown-board of the hive. The supply can be regu- 
lated to the bees by the number and size of tho holes 
through which they arc allowed to suck. In cold weather 
when much moisture would be hurtful in the hive, barley- 
sugar may bo advantageously used as a substitute for 
syrup. The former is made by boiling, for ten minutes, 

2 tt) of loaf-sugar in a pint of water, a little vinegar being 
added to prevent crystallization. The i)ros])erity and profit 
of an apiary in a great measure depend on judicious feeding. 

It is bad economy to stint the bees in food. In the early 
spring slow and continuous feeding (a few ounces of syrup 
each day) will stimulate the queen lo oviposit, by which 
means the stocks are rajiidly strengthened and throw off ' 
early swarms. TJiion the emergence of these, if a young 
fertile queen be immediately sujiplicd, the hive is ready 
again to swarm in a remarkably short time. It is a singular 
fact that if stimulating feeding has lieen for some time 
pursued, and the supply be intermitted and nothing coming 
in from the fields, the bees will destroy all the young larviB 
and eggs, instinct seeming to teach the wise insects that 
the calls on the resources of the colony in the way of food 
for the young will be more than it can bear. 
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An abundant supply of water is essential to the healthy 
condition of bees. They consume a large quantity, and 
often atop to drink at the edge of stagnant pools, and seem 
even to prefer jmtrid and urinous waters to jnirer streams, as 
if their saline and pungent qualities were grateful to them. 
Honey Where the bee-keeper has the use of a honey-extractor, 
harveBt, ^ produce of honey is his dcHideratum, the combs 

can bo emptied as fast as they are filled ; and at the close 
of the season the bees may l)e dejirived of the whole of 
their honey if syrup be supplied to them in its place. 
This is of much less value, and answers every purpose for 
winter stores. No hive should be trusted to the exigencies 
of winter with a less weight of sealed comb than 15 Ib. 
Honey may also be gathered into supers ; and the bees 
in good seasons will readily build their combs there, 
but should be enticed to do so with a few pieces of nice 
white decoy-comb filaced within. The management of the 
Btowarton hives may be described as follows : — Two of 
the breeding-boxes liaving had their bars furnished with 
guide-comb, arc laslied together, the sliding-door of the 
upper one run in and the slides of the lower withdrawn, 
when the two boxes become virtually one ; a prime swarm 
of bees is introduced, and eight or ten days thereafter, 
another jirime swarm being hived in the third breeding-box, 
it is j)laced under the other two. The lower of the two 
first boxes, now the central, has its door run in and the 
slides of the lower withdrawn. The second swarm of 
bees will soon run up and fraternise with the others ; and 
the next morning the lowermost box may be removed, and 
the entrance opened of the one above. Tlio space provided 
by the two boxes will bo found ample for breeding : and 
when full, the strong stock formed by the double swarm 
will soon be glad to occupy the super then to be added, 
to which communication sliould be afforded by withdraw- 
ing the outer slide on each side only, Should the season 
prove favourable the sujier will soon be filled, and when 
nearly so another should be placed on tlie top, and the 
first may be removed as soon as the honey cells are sealed 
over. All supers must be warmly wrapped up or padded, 
or the bees will be found reluctant to occupy them. 

By the judicious managcnierit of supers, and the use of 
the honey-extractor, swarming may be in a great measure 
controlled ; for if many swarms issue, the result must be 
that little honey will bo gathered ; all the energies of tho 
reduced ])oj)iila1ion being exerted to procure food for and 
attend to the young. A super put on the hive before the 
bees have mad(‘ jireparations for swarming by the construc- 
tion of (lueon cells, Arc., will generally prevent swarming, 
but not invariably. The boe-kec]>er must, therefore, decide 
whether ho prefers an increase of his stocks or a large 
honey harvest, and manage liis bees accordingly. 

Artificial It often liaiqiens that bees give every indication of aninten- 

sworming. tion to swarrn, and elustor idly outside tho hive in large 
numbers for daysoreveu week.sbeforo they really emigrate, — 
all this time keoi)ing their owner in suspense ; and possibly 
the swarm comes oft* at last without being observed. This 
is very tantalising, but may all be previaitcd by means of 
artificial swarming, the mode of proceeding for which varies 
according to the kind of hive in use. Considering, first, 
straw skeps, tho common hive of the country, the operation 
to be pursued is known as “ driving.” This is not new, 
having been described by Dr. Warder in the last century. 
The mode usually ado}>ted is as follows Towards noon, 
on a fine day, when many of the bees are abroad, inject at 
the hive^s entrance a jmff or two of tobacco smoke, and 
with the hands give a smart smack on each side. The effect 
is that the whole of the inhabitants are struck with extreme 
terror; and after, perhaps, an alarmed sally to the entrance, 
every bee rushes to the cells to fill itself with honey. 
Allowing two or three minutes for them to effect their 


purpose, the hive is boldly inverted and an empty hive of 
the same size placed on it mouth to mouth. A long towel 
is now bound round the junction to confine the bees, and 
the operator, with two sticks or the palms of his hands, 
keeps up a continuous smart rapping on the sides of the 
full hive, and after a few minutes the bees will all stream 
up into the empty hive, generally not more than fifteen 
minutes having elapsed before the first hive is denuded of 
its inhabitants. It should now be placed on the stand 
of some other strong stock (previously removed), whose 
returning bees will form a population to nurse the young 
and rear a queen if one be not supplied by the apiarian. 
If the swarm is to be at once sent away to a distance 
exceeding IJ miles, the hive may bo returned to its old 
stand, and so bo peopled by the remainder of its old 
inhabitants who were at work. But if the swarm is to 
remain near, it should be placed on the old stand, as the 
bees, on their next flight, will return to the locality they 
know so well. “ Driving ” should also bo pursued in the 
autumn, when it is desired to appropriate the honey of the 
hive. Tho driven bees should then be added to another 
stock, which they will advantageously strengthen. Where 
frame hives are in use, the following method may be 
adojited : — First, lift out the frames and search until the 
queen be found, when she, wdth the frame she is on, must 
be placed in the centre of a new hive, and be flanked on 
both sides by another comb as full of sealed brood as can 
be obtained. Fill up both hives with new frames furnished 
with empty combs, or guide-combs only if the former be 
not available, and shake into (or before the entrance of) 
the hive where the queen is sufficient bees to form a large 
swarm. Many will fiy back to their old home, but all the 
young bees will remain. This hive sliould then be removed 
to some distance and the old one replaced. If the swarm 
is to be sent to a distance, tho bees may be simply shaken 
off the combs into (or in front of) a new hive (taking care 
tho queen is with them), which should bo temporarily 
placed on the spot where the old one has just stood The 
bees will enter it, and when all is quiet it should be 
removed and the old one reinstated. The bees that return 
from the fields will form a pojiulation for the domicile which 
they will find in the familiar place. Before in any manner 
operating on bees, it is advisable to puff a little smoke into 
the hive. This alarms them and causes them to fill their 
honey-pouches, and a bee in this state never volunteers an 
attack ; but it is always prudent to cover one^s face and 
hands, as home-returning bees are sometimes inclined to 
resent the disturbance to their family. India-rubber gloves, 
with gauntlets and veil of leno, will afford ample protection; 
tho latter should be a simple bag, open at top and bottom, 
but with half a yard of elastic sewn in the top, through 
which should be jiassod the crown of a broad-brimmed hat; 
the coat should bo buttoned over the lower part. Bee-keepers 
who meddle much with their bees soon become accustomed 
to stinging and do not suffer much. Experiments have 
been made to ascertain tho number of stings required to 
inoculate the blood, and it has been stated that about thirty, 
at the rate of three or four a day, will suffice, after which 
t he effect of the bee-poison is trivial. Persons unaccustomed 
to the poison, however, often suffer severely. 

We conclude by observing that the honey-bee {Apis 
mellifica) is supposed to be of Asiatic origin. It was 
imported from ^Europe to America, where it is now found 
wild in great numbers, and at a vast distance from human 
habitations. An excellent treatise, The Honey-Bee^ its 
Natural IliUory^ Physiology^ and Management^ was pub- 
lished in 1827 by Dr Edward Bevan. It contains some 
of the best practical remarks on the subject that are any- 
where to be met with, and gives a fair account of the 
labours of the author's predecessors, Beaumur, Hunter, 
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Huber, Keys, Vicat, and Dunbar. The Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, of New York, has also written a very excellent 
volume on Tht Hive and Honey-Bee, To Pastor Dzicrzon, 
the Baron von Berlepsch, and Von Siebold of Germany, 
we are indebted for many accurate and valuable observa- 
tions on physiology and hive management ; and a Manual 
of Bee-keeping y written in 1875 by Mr. John Hunter, 
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secretary of the British Beekeepers’ Association, contains 
much practical information on scientihc and profitable bee* 
keeping. We may add that the above association, estab- 
lished in 1874 under the presidency of Sir John Lubbock, 
is the first vigorous effort mode in England to extend and 
improve this neglected although valuable branch of rural 
economy. (j. h.) 


BEECH, a well-known tree, the Fagm eylvatica. For 
the cultivation and properties of it see Arboricultuke, 
voL ii. p. 317. The name beech is from the Anglo-Saxon 
hoCy bece, or heoce (Qer. Buchcy Swedish, hok)y words meaning 
at once a book and a beech-tree. The connection of the 
beech with the graphic arts is supposed to have originated 
in the fact that the ancient Runic tablets were formed of 
thin boards of beech-wood. “The origin of the word,” 
says Prior {Popular Names of British Planfs)^ “ is identical 
with that of the ganskrit hdkdy letter, hokoSy writings ; and 
this correspondence of the Indian and our own is interest- 
ing as evidence of two things, viz., that the Brahmins had 
the art of writing before they detached themselves from 
the common stock of the Indo-European race in Upper 
Asia, and that we and other Germans have received alpha- 
betic signs from the East by a northern route, and not by 
the Mediterranean.” Beech-mast, the fruit of the beecli- 
tree, was formerly known in England as buck ; and the 
county of Buckingham is so named from its fame as a beech- 
growing country. Buckwheat {Bucheiveizen) derives its 
name from the similarity of its angular seeds to beech-mast. 
The generic name Fagus is derived from (jxxyiJDy to eat ; 
but the^fyrjyo^ of Theophrastus was probably the sweet chest- 
nut (obsculus) of the Romans. Beech-mast has been used 
as food in times of distress and famine ; and in autumn it 
yields an abundant supply of food to park-d(‘cr and other 
game, and to pigs, which are turned into beech-woods in 
order to utilise the fallen mast. In France it is used for 
feeding pheasants and domestic poultry. Well -ripened 
beech-mast yields from 17 to 20 per cent, of a non-drying 
oil, suitable for illumination, and said to be used in some 
parts of France and other Continental countries in cooking, 
and as a substitute for butter. 

BEECHEY, Frederick William, a distinguished naval 
officer and navigator, son of Sir William Beechey, R.A., 
was born in London, in 1796. In 1806, at the age of ten, 
he entered the navy, and was for .several years engaged in 
active service during the wars with Franco and America. 
In 1818 he served under Franklin in Buchan’s Arctic 
expedition, of which at a later period he published a nar- 
rative ; and in the following year he accompanied Parry in 
the “Hecla.” In 1821 he took part in the survey of the 
Mediterranean coast, under the direction of Captain, after- 
wards Admiral, Smyth. He and his brother, H. W. Beechey, 
made an overland survey of the north coast of Africa, of 
which a full and valuable account was published in 1827. 
In 1825 he was appointed to the “Blossom,” which was 
intended to explore Behring’s Straits in concert with 
Franklin and Parry. He passed Behring’s Straits and 
penetrated as far as lat. 71° 23' 31" N., and long. 156° 21' 
30" W., reaching a point only 146 miles west of that 
reached by Franklin’s expedition from the Mackenzie River. 
The whole voyage lasted more than three years ; and in the 
course of it Beechey discovered several islands in the 
Pacific, and an excellent harbour near Cape Prince of 
Wales. A full narrative of his voyage was published in 
1825-28. From 1835 to 1847 Captain Beechey was em- 
ployed on the coaat survey of South America and Ireland. 
He was then appointed by Government to preside over the 
Marine Department of the Board of Trade. In 1854 he 


was made rear-admiral, and in the following year was 
elected president of the Geogmphical Society. He died on 
the 29th Nov. 1856. 

BEECHEY, Sir William, R.A., a fashionable portrait- 
painter, born at Burford in December 1753, was originally 
bred as a conveyancer, but a strong love for painting 
induced him to become a pupil at the Royal Academy in 
1772. Some of his smaller portraits gained him consider- 
able reputation ; ho began to be employed by the nobility, 
and in 1793 became associate of the Academy. In the 
same year he was made portrait-painter to Queen Charlotte, an 
appointment w^hich increased his celebrity. He painted the 
])ortrait8 of the members of the royal family, and of nearly 
all the most famous or fashionable persons of the time. 
What is considered his finest production is a review of 
cavalry, a large composition, in the foreground of which 
he introduced portraits of George ITT., the Prince of Wales, 
and the duke of York, surrounded by a brilliant statf on 
horseback. It was jminted in 1798, and obtained for the 
artist the honour of knighthood, and the rank of R.A. 
The earlier portraits of Beechey were carefully drawn and 
well finished ; but in his later days the extent of his 
employment rendered him less careful in his design. His 
works are generally vigorous, but are wanting in grace and 
dignity. He was a good, but not an eminent portrait 
painter. He died in January 1839, at the advanced age 
of eighty-six. 

BEELZEBUB. Tho name of the supreme god among 
all the Hyro-Phennician peoples was Baal, f.c., lord or owner; 
and by adding to it zebuhy insect, the proper name Baal- 
zebiib was formed, the god of Ekron according to 2 Kings 
i. 2, tho fly-god, the averter of insects, similar to the Ztv^ 
(hrofivLoSy pvLaypos, and the Hercules fivtaygo^; so that 
Clemens Alexandrinus speaks of a Hercules aTropvtos 
worshipped in Romo. Hug’s hy|)othesis that this Philis- 
tine god was tho dung-beetle, the Scaralurus pillulariuSy 
worshipped in Egypt, cannot be accepted. Beelzebub was 
so named not from his form, but from his supposed power 
of driving away noxious flies. In the Now Testament 
the word is applied to Satan, the luler or prince of the 
demons (Matt. x. 25, xii. 24, 27 ; Mark iii. 22 ; Luke 
xi. 15, 18, 19). But the best Greek MSS. read BfcAfc- 
fiovky Beelzebul, in the Gospels, — an orthography followed 
by the latest critical editions, though the Syriac and Vul- 
gate versions have Beelzebub, which is also recommended 
by Jerome. What is the origin of Beelzebub ? The most 

obvious derivation of it is Baxil (or lord) of the 

dwellingy a name of Saturn among the Phoenicians, accord- 
ing to Movers, synonymous with So it may mean 

Baal of the heavenly dwelling or hahitatimiy just as Satan 
is termed in the epistle to the Ephesians (ii. 2) prince of 
the power of the air.” Others suppose that Beelzebul arose 
from Beelzebub by a pun on the part of the later Jews, 
who wished to throw ridicule on idols by forming the 

appellation lord of dungy — or ^31 meaning dung in the 
Targumic and Talmudic dialects. This is imj)robablc, 
because Beelzebul was not a current name in Jewish litera- 
ture. Somewhat different is the opinion of Lightfoot, 
based upon various Talmudic passages, in which uhuly 
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dung^ or a dunghill^ is applied to an idol or idolatry 
and the verb ^ dung^ to sacrificing to an idol,^ so that 
is not a proper name, but a general and common 
one, equivalent to the lord of idolatry ^ prince of tlit demoney 
the must devilized of all devils » ap^tov ro)^ SuLpoultav, In 
this way the word *?!|y has the secondary sense of idol^ 
and Baalzebul has no connection with the proper name 
Beelzebub. The passages in question are far Irom support- 
ing the hypothesb. Zebul is not a Uebrew word. It has 
not the sense of idol in Chaldee. In the Targuras zebel 
has no other signification than dung, A nickname or 
opprobrious epithet is not a real name or the signification 
of a word properly so called. All that the quotations fairly 
imply is, that an ignominious name was sometimes given to 
idols or idolatry, dung, or a thing of dung. Hence Light- 
foot and those who follow him, such as Qesenius and 
Schleusner, are in error. If zebul be a part of the name 
Beelzebiil added to it designedly, it is more probable that 
it was meant to express contempt for a leading god of the 
heathen. But it is exceedingly doubtful whether it was 
common as early as the New Testament. According to 
the Gospels, the Jews attributed the power of expelling 
demons whicli Jesus possessed to his connection with 
Satan, tluj ruler of the demons; and their notions of 
Satanic inlluenco forbid the idea of applying the name 
dung-god (if such was its meaning) to a being like the devil. 
We reject the two leading derivations of the word Beel- 
zebul, whether that sanctioned by Lightfoot and Buxtorf, 
lord of dung, which is adopted by Fritzsche and l)e Wetto; 
or lord of the dwelling, followed by Paulus, Jahn, and 
Uitzig. Meyer ingeniously supposes that the latter is 
favoured by the words of Matthew x. 25, where oiKoSea- 
iroT>/s is thought to be assigned to Jesus significantly, in 
allusion to BccXfc/JooX ; and as Sco-ttot//? corresponds to 
an analogous word must be found for oikos, viz., 
The reasoning, however, is fallacious. The reading 
in Matthew x. 25 is not certain, — Lachmann following the 
Vatican MS. in giving np ot/co^co-rory instead of the 
usual oiKoSto-TTOTT/c. Then, again, the passage is unique 
in saying that the Jews gave Jesus the surname Beelzebub 
Wo learn from Matth. xii. 24 that they said he cast out 
demons “ by Beelzebul, prince of the demons,” which does 
not agree with x. 25, but is a more intelligible and likely 
statement. That they actually called Jesus Beelzebul is a 
doubtful assertion, notwithstanding Meyer’s affirmation to 
the contrary. The change of the final letter from h to I 
seems to have been accidental. Such alterations are not 
unusual, as Bab-el-mandel from Bab-el-maudeb, llabbuli 
from liubbuni, Ambakum from Habakkuk. Z, being a 
softer sound than b, was a natural change. Why the name 
Beelzebul was applied to Satan at the time of Christ is 
obscure. Probably it originated in no specific reason. The 
ai)pellation of a leading god was readily transferred to the 
devil. It is therefore idle to in(]uire on what grounds the 
Jews assigned to the Beelzebub of Ekron the peculiar 
position of “ prince of the demons.” The Philistine god 
had become but a name. 

Lightfoot’s Uorw JMtrcticcr H TalmudiccCf Works, vol. ii. pp. 
188, 189, 429, ed. Strype, 1684 ; Seklen, /> dis JSyris^ Syntagma, 
ii. cap. vi. p. 301, 4ec., ed. Lugd. Bat. 1629 ; Geseuius, articles 
“BoP’ and “ Beelzebub ” in Ench nnd Oruber^s Encyclojmedie ; 
Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaieum Talmudicutn et Jiabbinicuin, pp. 833, 
834 ; Winer’s Iteodtoortcrbuch, a. vv. “ Baal,” “ Beelzebub ” ; Merx in 
SchenkeVa Bibeldexicoti, vol. i. ]>. 329 ; Do Wette’s Kritisch-exege- 
tischea Jfandbuch ins X. T. ; Moyor'H Kovunentar ueber das Neue 
Testament; Movers’s iJie Phoenizicr, i. p. 260. (s. n.) 

BEER. See BREWiNik 

BEERSHEBA, now Bir-es-Seba, a place in the southern- 
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most part of Canaan, 27 miles S.E. from Gaza^ celebrated 
for ihe sojourn of the patriarchs. The name, simifying 
the well of the oath, was bestowed in allusion to the cove- 
nant made there between Abraham and Abimelech, and is 
frequently referred to in the Scriptures in describing the 
extent of the country — ^^from Dan to Beersheba,^* The 
place is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome in the 4th 
century as a large village, and the seat of a Roman 
garrison. At a later period it seems to have been one of 
the episcopal cities of Palestine, and some of its churches 
were standing in the 14th century. Hardly any remains 
of its buildings are now left, but its two wells are still 
open, and afiford an abundant supply of pure water, which 
stands in the larger at a depth of 44^ feet, and in the smaller 
at a depth of 12. (See Robinson’s Researches, i. 301.) 

BEET. A considerable number of varieties of the genus 
Beta (Nat. Ord. Chenopodiacece) are cultivated for use on 
account of their large fleshy roots. The beets which are 
grown as root-plants, under the names of mangel-wurzel or 
mangold, field-beet, and garden-beet, are generally supposed 
to be cultivated varieties of the sea-beet (/f. maritima). 
The cultivation of beet as a field crop is treated under 
Agriculture (vol. i. p. 381) ; and in relation to the 
production of sugar, for which purpose certain varieties of 
beet stand next in importance to the sugar cane, see 
Sugar. The garden-beet has been cultivated from very 
remote times as a salad plant, and for general use as a table 
vegetable. The variety most generally grown has long, 
tapering, carrot-shaped roots, the “ flesh ” of which is of a 
uniform deep red colour throughout, and the leaves brown- 
ish red. It is boiled and cut into slices for being eaten cold ; 
and it is also prepared as a pickle, as well as in various 
other forms. Beet is in much more common use on the 
Continent as a culinary vegetable than in Great Britain, 
w’here it has, however, been cultivated for upwards of two 
centuries. The leaves of the white Sicilian beet and the 
Swiss chard beet, both varieties of Beta cicla, are used for 
salads and otherwise as culinary vegetables. 

BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van, is in music what Shake- 
speare is in poetry, a name before the greatness of which 
all other names, however great, seem to dwindle. He 
stands at the end of an epoch in musical history, marking 
its climax ; but his works at the same time have ushered 
in a new phase of progress, from which everything that is 
great in modern music has taken its rise. This historic 
side of his genius will have to be further dealt with when 
the progress of musical art is traced in its continuity. (See 
article Music, historic section. ) At present we have to con- 
sider Beethoven chiefly as a man and an individual artist, 
showing at the same time the reciprocal relations between 
his life and his work. For although the most ideal artist 
in that most ideal of arts — music — he is always inspired 
by the deepest sense of truth and reality. The grand 
note of sadness resounding in his compositions is the 
reverberation of personal sufiering. He was a great artist 
only because he was a great man, and a sad man withal. 

The family of Beethoven is traceable to a village near 
Lowen in Belgium, in the 17th century. In 1650 a 
member of this family, a lineal ancestor of our composer, 
settled in Antwerp. Beethoven’s grandfather, Louis, owing 
to a quarrel with his family, left Belgium for Germany, 
and came to Bonn in 1732, where his musical talents and 
his beautiful voice did not long remain unnoticed. The 
archbishop of Cologne, an art-loving prelate, received him 
among his court-musicians ; and the same position after- 
wards was held by Ludwig’s son, Johann, our composer’s 
father. The latter was married to Maria Magdalena 
Keverich, daughter of a cook, and widow of a valet-de-chambre 
of the elector of Trfeves. The day of our composer’s birth 
is uncertain; he was baptised Dea 17, 1770, and received 


* See llieroaol, Berachoth, fol. 12, 13 ; and Mtd^h Shir, fol. 2, 1. 
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the name of his paternal grandfather Loiiis, or, in its Ger- 
manized form, Ludwig. Beethoven himself seems to have 
considered the 16th December of the said year his birthday, 
but documentary evidence is wanting. At one period of 
his*life he believed himself to have been bom in 1772, 
being most likely deceived on the point by his father, who 
tried to endow his son and pupil with the prestige of mira- 
culous precocity. No less uncertain than the date is the 
exact place of the great composer’s birth ; two houses in 
Bonn claim the honour of having been the scene of the 
important event. The youth of Beethoven was passed 
under by no means happy circumstances. His father was 
of a rough and violent temper, not improved by his passion 
for intoxicating drink, nor by the dire poverty under which 
the family laboured. His chief desire was to reap the 
earliest possible advantage from the musical abilities of his 
son, who, ii\ consequence, had at the age of five to submit to 
a severe training on the violin under the father’s super- 
vision. Little benefit was derived from this unsystematic 
mode of instruction, which, fortunately, was soon abandoned 
for a more methodical course of pianoforte lessons under a 
musician of the name of Pfeiffer. Under him and two 
other masters. Van der Eden and Neefe, Beethoven made 
rapid progress as a player of the organ and pianoforte; 
his proficien(‘y in the theoretical knowledge of his art 
the aspiring composer soon displayed in a sot of Varia- 
tions on a March published in 1783, with the inscrip- 
tion on the title-page, ^^par un jeune amateur^ Louis van, 
Beeihov€7iy dge dix a statement the inaccuracy of which 
the reader will be able to trace to its proper source. Tn 
1785 Beethoven was appointed assistant of the court- 
organist Neefe ; and in a catalogue raisonne of the musicians 
attached to the court of the archbishop, ho is described as 
‘‘of good capacity, young, of good, quiet behaviour, and 
poor.” The elector of Cologne at the time was Max Franz, 
a brother of the Emperor Joseph, who seems to have 
recognized the first sparks of genius in the quiet and little 
communicative youth. By him Beethoven was, in 1 7 87, sent 
for a short time to Vienna, to receive a few lessons from 
Mozart, who is said to have i)redicted a great future for 
his youthful pupil. Beethoven soon returned to Bonn, 
where he remained for the next five years in the position 
already described. Little remains to be said of this period 
of apprenticeship. Beethoven conscientiously studied his 
art, and reluctantly saw himself compelled to alleviate the 
difficulties of his family by giving lessons. This aversion 
to making his art useful to himself by imparting it to 
others remained a characteristic feature of our master dur- 
ing all his life. Of the compositions belonging to this 
time nothing now remains ; and it must be confessed that, 
compared with those of other masters, of Mozart or Handel, 
for instance, Beethoven’s early years were little fertile 
with regard either to the quantity or the quality of the 
works produced. Amongst the names connected with his 
stay at Bonn wo mention only that of his first friend and 
protector, Count Waldstein, to whom it is said Beethoven 
owed his appointment at the electoral court, and his first 
journey to Vienna. To the latter city the young musician 
repaired a second time in 1792, in order to complete his 
studies under Haydn, the greatest master then living, who 
had become acquainted with Beethoven’s talent as a pianist 
and composer on a previous occasion. The relation of these 
two great men was not to be fruitful or pleasant to either 
of them. The mild, easy-going nature of the senescent 
Viennese master was little £^apted to inspire with awe, or 
even with sympathy, the fiery Rhenish youth. Beethoven 
in after life asserted that he had never learned anything 
from Haydn, and seems even to have doubted the latter’s 
intention of teaching him in a proper manner. He seems to 
have had more confidence in the instruction of Albrechts- 
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berger, a dry but thorough scholar. He, however, and 
all the other masters of Beethoven agree in the statement, 
that being taught was not much to the liking of their self- 
willed pupil. He preferred acquiring by his own toilsome 
experience what it would have been easier to accept on the 
authority of others. This autodidactic vein, inherent, it 
seems, in all artistic genius, was of immense importance 
in the development of Beethoven’s ideas and mode of ex- 
pression. 

In the meantime his worldly prospects seemed to be of 
the brightest kind. The introductions from the archbishop 
and Count Waldstein gave him admittance to the drawing- 
rooms of the Austrian aristocracy, an aristocracy unrivalled 
by that of any other country in its appreciation of artistic 
and especially musical talent. Vienna, moreover, had been 
recently the scene of Mozart’s trium[)h8 ; and that prophet’s 
cloak now seemed to rest on the shoulders of the young 
Rhenish musician. It was chiefiy his original style as a 
pianist, combined with an astonishing gift of improvisation, 
that at first impressed the amateurs of the capital ; and 
it seems, indeed, that even Haydn exi>ected greater things 
from the executive than from the creative talent of his 
pupil. It may be added here, that, according to the 
unanimous verdict of comj>etent witnesses, Beethoven’s 
greatness as a pianoforte j)layer consisted more in the bold, 
impulsive rendering of his poetical intentions than in the 
absolute finish of his iccliniijue^ which, particularly in his 
later years, whem his growing deafness debarred him from 
Self-criticism, was somewhat defident. 

As a composer Beethoven a])pearcd before the ])ublic 
of the Austrian capital in 179*5. In that year his Three 
Trios for Fianoforte and Strings wore ])ublishod. Bei’tho- 
ven called this work his Opus 1, and thus scorns to disown 
his former com}>ositions as juvenile attempts unworthy of 
remembrance. H(^ was at that time twenty-fivf‘, an age at 
which Moziirt had reaped some of the ripest fruits of his 
genius. But Beethoven’s works are not like those of the 
earlier master, the result of juvenile and all but unconscious 
spontaneity ; they are the bitter fruits of thought and sor- 
row, the results of a ])asRionato but conscious strife for 
ideal aims. Before considering these works in their chief 
features, we will add a few more remarks as to the life 
and character of their author. The events of his outward 
career are so few and of so sim))le a kind that a continuous 
narrative seems hardly required. The numerous admirers 
whom Beethoven’s art had found amongst the highest 
circles of Vienna, — Archduke Rudolf, his devoted jmpil and 
friend, amongst the number, — determined him to take up his 
I)ermanent residence in that city, which henceforth he left 
only for occasional excursions to Baden, Modling, and 
other places in the beautiful surroundings of the Austrian 
capital. It was here, in his lonely walks, that the master 
received new impulse from his admiring intercourse with 
nature, and that most of his grandest works were conceived 
and partly sketched. Except for a single artistic tour to 
Northern Germany in 1796, Beethoven never left Vienna 
for any length of time. A long -projected journey to 
England, in answer to an invitation of the London 
Philharmonic Society, was ultimately made impossible by 
ill-health. Beethoven’s reputation as a composer soon 
became established beyond the limits of his own country, 
notwithstanding the charges of abstruseness, unpoi)ularity, 
and the like, which he, like most men of original power, 
had to submit to from the obtuse arrogance of contem- 
jKjrary criticism. The summit of his fame, so far as it 
manifested itself in personal honours conferred upon him, 
was reached in 1815, when Beethoven celebrated by a 
Symphony the victories of the Allies over the French 
oppressor, and was rewarded by the applause of the 
sovereigns of Europe, assembled at the Congress of Vienna. 

III. — 64 
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In the same year he received the freedom of that city, an 
honour much valued by him. After that time his imme* 
diate f)opularity began to some extent to decline before 
the ephemeral splendour of the composers of the day; and 
the great master seemed henceforth to speak more to coming 
generations than to his ungrateful contemporaries. When, 
however, on rare occasions he emerged from his solitude, 
the old spell of his overpowering genius proved to bo 
unbroken. In particular, mention must be made of that 
rnoinorable Academie (concert) in 1824, at which his 9th 
Symphony, and parts of the grand Missa Solemmsy were 
performed, producing a storm of applause — inaudible, 
alasl to the comiKwcr, wlio had to be turned round by 
one of the singers to realise, from the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, the effect of his work on the excited 
multitude 

The last-mentioned incident leads us to one of the most 
tragic features of Beethoven’s life. By the bitter irony of 
fate, ho wlio had given to thousands enjoyment and eleva- 
tion of th(‘ heart by the art of sound, was himself deprived 
of the sense of hearing. The first traces of beginning 
deafness showed themselves as early as 1797, and were per- 
ceived by the master with an anxiety bordering on despair. 
Physicians and quacks were consulted with eagerness, but 
all their efforts (partly impaired, it must be confessed, by 
the unruly disposition of the i)atient) proved unable to stem 
the encroaching evil. 71ie Iloyal Jiibrary of Berlin pos- 
sesses a melancholy collection of ear-trumpets and similar 
instruments, partly made expressly for Beethoven to assist 
his weakened sense, but all to no avail. In his latter years 
conversation with him could be carried on by writing only, 
and of the charms of his own art he was wholly deprived. 
But here, again, the victory of mind over matter, — of 
genius over circumstance, — was evinced in the most 
triumphant manner. It has been asserted, not without 
reason, that the euphonious beauty of some of Beethoven’s 
vocal comi)ositions has suffered through his inability to 
listen to them; but how grand is, on the other hand, 
the spectacle of an artist dej)rived of all intercourse with 
what to him in this world was dearest, and yet pouring 
forth the lonely aspirations of his soul in works all the more 
sublime as we seem to hear in them the voice of the inner- 
most spirit of mankind, inaudible to the keen ears of 
, other mortals. If in this manner the isolation of Jieethoven 
further sublimated his efforts as an artist, it, on the other 
hand, poignantly intensified his sufferings as a man. His 
was a heart open to the impresssions of friendship and 
love, and, in spite of occasional roughness of utterance, 
yearning for the responsive affection of his kind. It is 
deeply touching to read the following words in the master’s 
last will, written during a .severe illness in 1802: — “Ye 
men,” Beethoven writes, “ who believe or say that ] am 
inimical, rough, or misanthropical, how unjust are you to 
me in your ignorance of the secret cause of what appears 
to you in that light. . . . Born with a fiery, lively temper, 
and susceptible to the enjoyment of society, I have been 
compelled early to isolate myself and lead a lonely life ; 
■whenever I tried to overcome this isolation, oh ! how doubly 
bitter was then the sad exj^erience of my bad hearing, which 
repelled me again; and yet it was impossible for me to 
tell people, * Speak louder, shout, for I am deaf.’ ” 

Domestic troubles and discomforts contributed in a 
minor degree to darken the shadow cast over our master’s 
life by the misfortune just alluded to. Although by no 
means insensible to female beauty, and indeed frequently 
enraptured in his grand, chaste way with the charms of 
some lady, Beethoven never married, and was, in con- 
sequence, deprived of that feeling of home and comfort 
which only the unceasing care of refined womanhood cm 
bestow. His helplessness and ignorance of worldly matters 


completely exposed him to the ill-treatment of servants, 
frequently, perhaps, excited by his own morbid suspicions 
and complaints. On one occasion the great master waa 
discovert with his face bleeding from the scratches 
inflicted by his own valet. It was from amidst such 
surroundings that Beethoven ascended to the sublime eleva- 
tion of such works as his Mism SolemnU or his 9th 
Symphony. But his deepest wounds were to be inflicted 
by dearer and nearer hands than those of brutal domestics. 
Beethoven hid a nephew, rescued by him from vice and 
misery, and loved with a more than father’s affection^ 
His education the master watched with unceasing care. 
For him lie hoarded with anxious parsimony the scanty 
earnings of his artistic labour. Unfortunately, the young 
man was unworthy of such love, and at last disgraced his 
great name by an attempt at suicide, to the deepest grief 
of his noble guardian and benefactor. 

Beethoven died on March 27, 1827, during a terrible 
thunderstorm. It ought to hll every Englishman’s heart 
with pride that it was given to the London Philharmonic 
Society to relieve the anxieties of Beethoven’s deathbed by 
a liberal gift, and that almost the last utterances of the 
dying man were words of thanks to his friends and admirers 
in this country. 

Beethoven’s compositions, 138 in number, comprise all 
the forms of vocal and instrumental music, from the sonata 
to the symphony, — from the simple song to the opera and 
oratorio, in each of these forms he displayed the depth of 
his feeling, the power of his genius ; in some of them he 
reached a greatness never approached by his predecessors 
or followers. His juanoforte sonatas have brought the 
technical resources of that instrument to a perfection 
previously unknown, but they at the same time embody an 
infinite variety and depth of emotion. His nine symphonies 
show a continuous climax of development, ascending from 
the simpler forms of Haydn and Mozart to the colossal 
dimensions of the Choral ISymphony, which almost seems 
to surpass the j)ossibilities of artistic expansion, and the 
subject of which is humanity itself with its sufferings and 
ideals. His dramatic works — the oj^era Fidelia^ and the 
overtures to Egmoni and Coriolanus — display depth of 
pathos and force of dramatic characterization. Even his 
smallest songs and pianoforte-pieces reflect a heart full of 
love, and a mind bent on thoughts of eternal things. 

Beethoven’s career as a composer is generally divided 
into three periods of gradual progress. We subjoin a list 
of his most important compositions, grouped according to 
the princij)lc indicated. 

The first period extends to the year 1800. At the 
beginning wo see Beethoven under the influence of his great 
})redecessors, Haydn and Mozart, but ])rogressing in rapid 
strides towards independence of thought and artistic power. 
To this time belong Three Trios for Pianoforte and Strings, 
Op, 1 ; Sonata for Pianoforte in E flat. Op, 7 ; Trio for 
Pianoforte and String in B flat. Op, 11 ; Sonate PathHique; 
First Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra in C, Op, 15 ; 
Ac/cfrtwfa (composed 1797); also the celebrated Septuor, 
Op, 20, and the First Symphony, Op. 21 (the last two works 
published in 1800). 

The second period, from 1800-1814, marks the climax 
of formal perfection. The works of this time show the 
highest efforts of which music as an independent art is 
capable. • We mention the Mass in C, Op. 86; our master’s 
only opera, Fidelia, and his overture and incidental music 
to Goethe’s Eg^niont; the Symphonies, Nos. 2-8, amongst 
which those called the Pastoral, the Eroica^ and those 


^ This symphony was originally written in celebration of Napoleon, 
at that time consul of the f^nch Republic. When Beethoven heard 
of his assuming the imperial titles he tore off the dedication and 
trampled it under foot. 
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in C minor and A major deserve special mention ; Concerto 
for the Violin, Op, 61 ; Concert! for the Pianoforte, Nos. 
3-5 ; Overtures to Prometheus^ Coriolanus^ Fidelio, and 
King Stephen ; also numerous sonatas for tho pianoforte, 
quartets, quintets, and other pieces of chamber music. 

The third period may bo described as that of poetic 
music, — a distinct poetic idea becoming the moving prin- 
ciple before which the forms of absolute music have to 
yield, Beethoven has, by the works belonging to this 
class, ushered in a new phase of music, as wiil be further 
^hown in the historical sketch of the art. We name that 
inequalled master-piece ot symphonic art, the Ninth or 
Choral Symphony ; the Missa Solemnis ; the Sonatas for 
Pianoforte, numbered respectively Op, 101, 102, 106, 
109, 110, 111 ; the marvellous Quartets for Strings, Op, 
127, 130, 132, 135; also tho 33 Variations on a ’Valse by 
Diabelli, Op* 120. 

For fuller information on the great master’s life and 
works than our limited space has permitted us to give, we 
refer the reader to the biographical and critical works of 
Schindler, Thayer, Nohl, Marx, and Nottebohm. (f. h.) 

BEETLE, a name conynonly applied to those insects 
which form the order CoJeoptera sheath winged ”), and 
which are readily distinguished from all others by tho 
nature of the two u])j)er wings. These are formed of a 
hard, horny substance known as chitin ; and, although use- 
less in flight, they serve as shields for the protection of tho 
delicate wings underneath, while in many cases their hard- 
ness protects the beetle itself from the attacks of insecti- 
vorous birds. In some instances the elytra^ as those up[)(*r 
wings are called, are firmly soldered together, and hucli 
species are thus rendered incaj)able of flight. Owing to 
the beauty of many of the exotic 8f)ecies, and the ease with 
which they can be preserved, beetles have been col lock'd 
with great diligence by entomologists, so that nearly 80,000 
siMJcies, it is estimated, have already been described. 
Among tho members of so large a group it need hardly be 
said that the greatest diversity exists in form and habits. 
They are all, however, provided with a masticatory mouth ; 
and in such predatory species as the Tiger Beetles, the 
mandibles arc largely developed, and often arnu*d with 
acute teeth. Many of them are carnivorous, feeding on 
other insects, and on decaying animal matter; but the 
larger proportion live on the fruits, leaves, and steins of 
plants, in many instances doing great damage to cereal 
crops and forest trees. In Chjrmany, in the year 1783, a 
million and a half of trees are said to have been destroyed 
in the Harz Forest alone by means of two small species of 
wood-boring beetles ; and in North America at the present 
time the potato crop is being annually blighted by the 
devastations of the larvae of what is known as tho Potato 
Beetle (Doryphma decenilineata ). Beetles undergo comj )lete 
metamorphosis, passing from the larva to tho pupa stage, 
in which they sometimes remain for several years before 
emerging as full-formed insects ; others, however, undergo 
all the changes from egg to beetle in a few months. Many 
of those insects, such as tho Goliath and Hercules Beetles, 
attain gigantic proportions, measuring often 6 inches long, 
exclusive of antennae, and 2 inches broad ; and many bear 
on the upper surface of their bodies curious horn-like pro- 
jections. Others, as the Diamond Beetle of Brazil, are 
adorned with the most brilliant colours, showing a beautiful 
metallic lustre; and tho elytra of such spcjcies are now 
largely used by jewellers in the manufacture of personal 
ornaments. See Colkopteea and Insects. 

BEGAS, Karl, a distinguished Gorman historical painter, 
was born at Heinsberg in 1794, and died in 1854. His 
father, a retired judge, destined him for the legal profession, 
but the boy’s tastes pointed definitely in another direction. 
Even at school he was remarked for his wonderful skill in 
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drawing and painting, and in 1810 he was permitted to 
visit Paris in order to perfect himself in his art. He 
studied for eighteen months in the atelier of Gros, and 
then began to work inde]>endently. In 1814 his copy of 
the Madonna della Sedia was bought by the king of 
Prussia, who was attracted by the young artist, and did 
much to advance him. He was engaged to ])aint several 
large Biblical pictures, and in 1825, alter his return from 
Italy, continued to produce paintings which were placed in 
the churches of Berlin and Potsdam. S(>me of these were 
historical pieces, but the majority were rt ‘presentations of 
Scriptural incidents. Begas was also celebrated as a portrait 
painter, and supplied to tho royal gallery a long series of 
IK)rtrait8 of eminent Prussian men of letters. At his death 
he held the post of court painter. 

BEGBAZAAIl, or Beibazaak, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
in the Anak)lian province of Angora, situated on tho 
Sangarius or Sakaria, alxmt 52 miles W. of the provincial 
capital. Its house's are two stories in height, and roofed 
with shingles. Carpet -weaving is carried on in the town, 
and rice, cotton, and fruits are cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood. The i)cars that are sold in Constantinople as the 
))roduce of Ang(>ra are really grown by the people of 
Begbazaar. Numerous remains of ancient works in marble 
are found throughout the town. J’opulation, 4750. 

BEGHAKDS and BEGUTNES. The nature and 
history of the Beghards is one of th(i obscurest ])roblems 
in medueval times, and nothing very certain has b<‘en 
ascertained. During the Middle Ages there were formed, 
alongside of the regular orders, companies of men and 
women who devoted themselves to a religious life, but did 
not bind themselves by strict vows. The design was to enable 
men and women, who did not mean to separate themselves 
entirely from tho world, to lead, nevertheless, what, in the 
Middle Ages, was esteemed the religious life. Such com- 
])anies were the Tertiarii of the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders, and at first the Beghards and Jieguines wore 
similarly constituted. The first noticas we have of them 
tell us that, in the end of tho 12th century, in several of 
the towns of the Netherlands, companies of women formed 
themselves together, und('r a simple rule, for tho purpose 
of taking care of the sick and for other charitable objects. 
They were generally widows and maidens of high rank, and 
were called Begin nse, or Beguinse, or Begutke. The origin 
of the word is very obscure. Some time later, companies 
of men were formed in a similar we,y, and under the same 
rule. They took no vows, and were at liberty to leave the 
company when they liked. The men wore called Beghards. 
In tho 14th century these Beghards seem to have attached 
themselves k) the Franciscans, and to have been instru- 
mental in exciting to revolt that portion of the order which 
rel)elled against the Pope. For some period, indeed, the 
terms Fratricolli or Spirituales (the two names for the rebel 
Franciscans) are used synonymously with Beghards. It i» 
believed that tho Arabian pantheism of Averroes liad 
become diffused among many of the mystical sects, and that 
societies, originally purely religious, had become partly 
political. We know, at all events, that, in the 14th century, 
the Beghards were in close alliance with the communistic 
and pantheistic ** Brethren of the Free Spirit.” (Element 
V. denounced them at the Council of Vienna, and launched 
two bulls against thejn; the Inquisition was ordered to 
suppress them ; and Poi)e John XXII., while he protected 
tho Beguines, persecuted the Beghards. Such Beghards a» 
still remained were absorbed in the Tertiarii of the 
Franciscans in tho 17th century ; but small communities of 
Beguines — Beguinages, as they are called — still exist in 
the Netherlands, and in their organization are somewhat 
similar to many Anglican sisterhoods, {Cf, Mosheim, De 
Beghardis et Beguinahus^ the book uj)on tho subject^ 
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and Hahn’s GncKkhXt der Keizer im Mittelalier, For the 
meaning of the word see Du Cange, Gloss.) 

BEHAK, a province of British India, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Licutenant-Oovernor of Bengal, situated between 
24" and 28" N. lat., and 83" and 89" E. long. It comprises 
the districts of Champdran, Tirhut, Shdhdbdd, Sdrdn, Patnd, 
Purniah, Bhdgalpur, and the Santdl parganda; and is 
bounded on the N. by the inde[)endent kingdom of Nepdl ; 
on the E. by the Rdjshdhl and Bardwdn divisions of Bengal 
proper ; on the S. by the Chhotd Ndgpur division ; and on 
the W. by the North- Western Provinces. The general aspect 
of the country is Hat, except in the district of Monghir, 
where detached hills occur, and in the south-east of the 
province, where the lldjmahal and Santdl ranges abut upon 
the plains. 

Behar abounds in ^reat rivers, such as the Ganges, with its 
tributaries, the Ohagra, Gandak, Kusi, Mahunanda, and Son. The 
Ganges enters the provinoe near the town of Jiazar, flows eastward, 
and passing the towns of Dimijpur, Patnd, Monghir, and Colgong, 
leaves the province at lUjmaliaf. It divides the nroviiico into two 
almost equal portions ; north of the river lie the districts of Sdran, 
Champdran, Tirhut, Purniah, and jtart of Monghir and Bhdgalpur, 
and south of it are Shdhdbdd, ]*atna, G^d, the Santdl pargauds, and 
the rest of Monghir and Bhdgalpur. The Ganges and its northern 
tributaries are navigable by country boats of large burden all the 
year round. The Son (the most important of the southern trihu- 
tarieu) enters the ])rovinco in the extreme south-west, and forming 
fur a short distance its boundary in that direction, ihiws north, ]>ast 
Khotdsgarh and Arab, separating the districts of Shdhdbdd from 
those of Gayd and Patnd, and joins the Ganges opposite Chdprd. It 
has a very wide bed, and pours down its waters with great velocity 
during the rains. The principal hills within the jirovince are the 
Muher hill in the district of (]iayd, 1020 feet ; Santal pargand hills, 
£00 to 1600 feet ; Kdjmahal and Monghir lulls, 1500 feet ; and 
lidigarh hill in Patnd, 1200 fo<'t above sea-lovol. 

Behar Province contains eight districts, with an area of 42,417 
square miles, and a total population in 1872 of 19,736,101 souls, 
inhabiting 48,28.5 villages or townsbips, and 8,252,036 houses; 
persons per square mile, 465 ; per village, 409. The males mini- 
Dored 0,797,649, or 49 ‘6 per cent, and the females, 9,938,452, 
or 60'4 percent., of the total population. Of the provincial pojmla- 
tion, 16,526,850, or 83’7 per cent., were Hindus ; 2,636,053, or 
13*4 ])er cent., Mahomotans ; 54 Buddhists; 8063 Chiistians ; 
and 565,081, or 2*0 per cent., of unspecified religion, mostly 
aborigines. Of the male adults, 3,013,231 are returned us agricul- 
turists, and 2,489,557 non apiculturists. The aboriginal tribes 
consist of the Bhars, Cheriis, llhdngars, Kanjhdrs, Kharwdis, Kols, 
Mals, Naiyda, Nats, Paharuus, Santdls, and Tharus. The census of 
1872 returned 49 towns as containing upwards of 5000 inhabitants, 
particulars of which will be found in the accounts of the districts 
within which they are situated, liice, wheat, barley, pulses, maize, 
and various kinds of millets, form the iiriiicipal food-grains of tlie 

{ irovince. Rice is the main staple of food ; but in elevated and dry 
ocalities, wheat, maize, millet, and peas are substituted. Potatoes, 
cabbages, &o., were introduced by Europeans, and are now largely 
cultivated. Many kinds of fruits and vegetables are also produced. 
The commercial staples consist of oil-seeds, opium, indigo, sugar, 
cotton, and saltpetre. Upwards of 800,000 tons of oil-seeds weic 
exported from Behar in 1872. The principal marts for oil -seeds are 
Revelganj, in the Sdran district, and Roshrd in Tirhut. The 
cultivation of opium is a Government monopoly, and no person is 
allowed to grow the poppy except on account of Government. The 
Behar Opium Agency has its headquarters at the town of Patiiu. 
Annual eiigagnnieiits are entered into by the cultivators, under a 
•ystem of pecuniary advances, to sow a certain quantity of land with 
poppy, and the whole produce in the form of opium is delivered to 
Government at a fixed rate. The area under poppy cultivation in 
the Behar Agency in 1872 amounted to 330,925 acres. The Behar 
indigo, generally called Tirhut indigo, yields about one-half of the 
total produce or that dye which is annually exported from Calcutta. 
In the Bhdgalpur division there are 44 factories, yielding on an 
average about 500 tons of indigo a year. In the Patnd division, 
indigo cultivation is almost entirely confined to the north of the 
Ganges, in the districts of Tirhut, Sdran, and Champdran, which 
in 1S72 contained 104 factorie.s, including outworks, and yielded 
1958 tons of the dye. The indigo industry is almost entirely 
conducted ^ Europeans, and the total capital invested in the 
business in Behar is estimated at upwards of a million sterling. 
Large quantities of sugar are exported, but the cotton grown in the 
rovluce is not sufficient for the reemiremeuts of the people, and 
as to be supplemented by imports of raw cotton and English piece 
goods. Saltpetre is largely rehned in Tirhut, Sdran, and Champaran, 
and is exported both by rail and river to Calcutta ; the quantity 
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exported by river in 1872 being 22,749 tone. The manntactnrea 
of less importance are tasar-8ilk« paper, blanketOi brats ntensila, 
fire-arms, carpets, coarse cutlery and hardware, leather, ornaments 
of gold and ailver, Ac. Of miuerals—lead, silver, and copper exist 
in the Bhdgalpur division, but the mines are not worked. One 
coal-mine is worked in the Santal pargands. Before the conatruc- 
tion of railways in India, the Ganges and the Grand Trunk road 
afforded the sole means of communication from Calcutta to tho 
North-Weatern Provinces. But now the railroad is the great hh<h- 
way which connecta Upper India with Lower Bengal, The 
Indian Railway runa throughout the length of the province ; total 
length of rail, upwards of 500 miles. Besides the Grand Trunk 
road, the other important roads in the province are — (1), Road from 
Synthia Railway Station to Bhdgalpur ; (2), Darjiling road, from 
Kdragola to Siligurf ; (3), from Shahrghdti on the Grand Trunk road 
to Patnd city, and thence to Tirhut town. There are also many local 
roads under the management of the district road committees. The 
gross revenue of the province in 1872 amounted to £1,596,952, of 
which £1,184,906, or 74 per cent., was from land. In 1872 the 8 
districts of the province were divided into 37 executive subdivisions, 
and contained 52 civil judges and 80 magistrates. The total police 
force (regular, municipal, and village) consists of 60,028 men ; cost, 
£210,943. In 1872 there were 215 Government and aided schools, 
attended by 9454 pupils, and maintained at a total cost of £17,835, 
of which Government contributed £10,328. These are exclusive of 
unaided schools. The census of 1872 returned the total number of 
schools, aided and unaided, in the province at 4781. Bengali is the 
language in the eastern part of the province ; but Hindi, one of the 
dialects of Sanskrit, is tne language of the rest. The Mahometan 
population use Hindustani or Urdu, a language of modern origin, 
formed from tho fusion of Persian and Arabic with Hindi. The 
climate of Behar is very hot from tho middle of March to the end 
of June, when the rams set in, which continue till the end of 
Soptom^r. Tho cold season, from October to the first half of 
March, is tho pleasantest time of the year. The total rainfall in 1 872 
varied from 82 to 60 inches in different localities ; minimum tem- 
perature in December, 53” ; maximum in May, 105”. 

In ancient times Behar comprised the dominions of the 
kings of Magadha, who at one time were the lords para- 
mount of India, and whose court is represented as one of 
the most brilliant that ever existed. Alexander the Great 
when ho invaded India intended to ])iish his conquests to 
l^alibothra, the capital of Magadha, whoso monarch he heard 
could oppose him with 30,000 cavalry, 600,000 infantry, 
and 9000 ekqdiants. Their highest point of grandeur was 
supposed to have been attained at the time of Seleucus 
Nicator, one of the immediate successors of Alexander, who 
invaded Magadlia. According to the Greek historians he 
was victorious, but this is doubtful, as he relinquished all 
the Macedonian conquests to the east of the Indus, and gave 
his daughter in marriage to Chandra Gu])ta, the reigning 
king. At this time Magasthenes was appointed to represent 
him at Magadha court. The Magadha monarchs .encouraged 
arts and learning, constructed roads, and sent their fleets 
across the Bay of Bengal to colonize Java, Bali, and other 
islands in the Indian Archipelago. The Magadha kingdom 
flourished from the 4th century before the Christian era to 
the 6th century after it. But ancient Behar is far more 
celebrated in another respect. Six centuries before the 
Christian era it was the cradle of Buddhism when that 
religion was In its infant state. It sent its missionaries 
to Ceylon, China, Thibet, and Tartary, and the religion they 
taught is still followed by 300 millions of people. Behar 
is a sacred sjiot in the eyes of the Chinese and other 
Buddhist nations. In 1202 a.d. Behar fell into the hands 
of the Mahometans without a struggle, and from this 
time it formed one of tho three subahs or provinces under 
the rulers of Bengal. In the time of Akbar it comprised 
the seven sarMrs of Monghir, Champdran, Hi^lpur, Sdran, 
Tirhut, Rohtds, and Behar. It came into the possession of 
tho East India Company with the acquisition of the Diwdni 
in 1765, when the province was united with Bengal. In 
1857 two zaminddrs, Umar Sinh and Kumdr Sinh, rebelled 
against the British Government, and for some months held 
the ruinous fort of Rohtds against the English. 

Behar, a magisterial subdivision, and a town of Patnd 
district. The Subdivision was formed in 1846, It has 
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an area of 792 square miles, with a total population of 
570,888 souls, the average population per square mile being 
721. Behar Town is situated in 25® 10' N. lat, and 85“ 
35' E. long. It was formerly the capital of a subah or 
governorship under the Mahometans, but at present it 
is merely a subdivisional town. Population in 1872 : — 
Hindus, 31,006; Mahometans, 13,282; others, 7; total, 
44,295. Municipal income, ^61100; expenditure, £1120; 
rate of taxation, 6d. per head of population. 

BEHBEHAN, a town of Persia, in the province of Ears, 
pleasantly situated in the middle of a highly-cultivated 
plain, which is watered by the Rivers Zab and Jerahi. The 
walls are about three miles in circumference ; and there 
is a castle called KalAh N.^ranj, or Orange Castle, in the S.K. 
corner. The population is variously estimated at 10,000 
and at 4000, the latter more probably correct, as the place 
has suffered from plague and oppression. 

BEHEM, or Beuaim, Martin, a well-known navigator 
ind cartographer, was born at Nuremberg about 1436. 
Having entered the service of Portugal, ho was appointed, 
in 1484, to act as geographer in the expedition of Diego Cam 
to the western coast of Africa, and on his return to Lisbon 
received the honour of knighthood in reward for his 
services. He was afterwards employed by the king in 
various capacities, and visited the capital from time to time 
in connection with his engagements ; but, after his marriage 
in 1486, his principal residence seems to liave been at 
Fayal, in the Azores, where his father-in-law, Job Huerter, 
held the rank of governor of the Flemish colony. On a 
visit to his native city in 1492, he constructed a terrestrial 
globe, in which ho incorporated the discoveries of Marco 
Polo and other recent travellers. The globe is still preserved 
in the family, and has frequently been reproduced by 
engraving. (See Doppelmayr, Hist, Nachricht v, Niirnhertj, 
Matkem, u, KimstleVy 1730 ; Pigafetta, Prem. votj. avfour 
du Monde, 1802; and atlas to Vivien do 8aiut Martin’s 
IJisU de la Oeog,, 1874.) Behem’s scientific attainments 
have been very variously estimated, — some placing him in 
the very first rank among the geographers of his time, 
while others maintain that he hardly reached the level of 
the ordinary Portuguese chart-makers. Blunders of IG 
degrees are found on his globe in the localization of places 
which he himself visited, while in the contemporaneous 
maps errors of more than one degree were comparatively 
rare. It is generally agreed that he had no share in 
Transatlantic discovery, and though Columbus and he 
were in Portugal at the same time, no connection between 
the two has been established. lie died at Lisbon in 1506, 
or, according to his tombstone, 1507. 

Son Murr, Diplomat. Gcsch. des hcrllhmtcn Ritfers Rrlutivif 1778; 
Humboldt, Ko'it. thitersuchunfjen, 1836 ; Ciliillaiiy, Gesrh, dfs 
Serfahrers M. Rchaivi, 1853 ; Lelewidl, Ocog. du motjen dgr^ 18.57 ; 
Pctormaiin’s 1858 ; Pescliel, Zfitaflcr drr Enidcckungciiy 

and Gcsch, dcr Erdhunde, 1806 ; IJreusiiig, Zur. Gesch. tier Geugr., 
1869. 

BEHISTUN, Bihsutun, or Bistjtun, the ancient Baghi- 
stan (^Motis Bagistajius), a precipitous mountain or rock in 
Persia, remarkable for the extensive inscriptions of a very 
early date still preserved on some parts of its escarpment. 
It lies 27 miles E. of Kirmanshah, in the province of 
Irak Ajemi. The principal inscription is cuneiform, and 
relates to the victories of Darius Hystaspes, who is 
represented in a sculptured centre-piece as receiving the 
homage of a number of c^iptives, upon one of whom he has 
plantS his foot. The labour expended on the work must 
have been very great. The surface of the rock has been 
carefully smoothed, and pieces have had every crevice or 
hollow filled up wdth lead; the accuracy and regularity 
of the characters is almost unexampled, and the whole 
of the tablets have been carefully coated witli a siliceous 
varnish to preserve them from the weather. Of the other 
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inscriptions the first is in Greek and the second in Arabic, 
but neither is of any great importance. It was not till 1846 
that the Darius tablets were translated by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, who has given a complete account of his labours in 
the Joum, Roy, As, Soc, The principal notice of Behistun 
in the Greek or Roman writers is that of Diodorus Siculus, 
who tells how Semiramis visited the place on her march from 
Babylon to Echatana, and caused her own imago to be sculp- 
tured on the rock. He interprets the name c)f the mountain 
by Atos opos, the Hill of Jove, which is not very diti’erent 
from that propo.sed by modern scholars —“the dwelling of 
the gods.” (See Journ, R, Geog, Soc,, 1839; Journ, Roy, 
As, Soc,, vols. X. and xii. ; Ker Porter’s Travels ; Benfoy’s 
KeiUnschriften, 1847.) 

BEHMEN, Ja(’()B. See Bokhme. 

BklHN, Aphra, an English authoress of some celebrity, 
wa.s born of a good family in Canterbury in the reign of 
Charles I., probably in 1642. Her father, whoso name was 
Johnson, having received the appointment of lieutenant- 
general of Surinam, proceeded to the West Indies, taking 
with him his whole family. Mr Johnson died on the voyage ; 
but his family reached Surinam, and resided there for some 
years. Here Aphra learned the history, and acquired a 
personal knowledge, of the American prince Oroonoco and 
his beloved Imoinda, whose adventures she has related in 
lier novel Oroonoco. On her return to London she is said 
to have married Mr Behri, a merchant of Dutch extrac- 
tion residing in that city, oi whom nothing but the name 
has ever been known, if anything more even existed. 'I'bo 
wit and abilities of Mrs Belm brought her into high 
estimation at court, and Charles 11. employed her to trans- 
act some affairs of importance abroad during the Dutch 
war. For this purpose she went to Antwerp, where she 
skilfully contrived to penetrate so far into the secrets of 
state as to accoTn])lish the objects of her mission ; and in 
the latter end of 1666, by means of the influence she had 
gained over one Van der Albert, she wormed out of him 
the design formed by Do Ruyter, in conjunction with the 
family of the De Witts, of sailing uj> the Thames and burn- 
ing the English shi])8 in their harbours. This she coin- 
munictited to the Etiglish court, but although the event 
proved her intelligence to have been well founded, it was 
at the time disregarded, —which circumstance, together 
with the disinclination shown to reward her for Irt services, 
determined her to drop all further thoughts of jKjlilical 
affairs. She returned to England, and had a narrow 
escape on the voyage liome, the vessel in which she sailed 
having foundered. From this ])eriod she ajjpears to liave 
supported lier.self by her writings. Her works are numo* 
rous, and all of them arc of a lively and amatory character. 
Her dramas are sometimes well constructed, but they are 
among the worst specimens of the later Stuart literature. 
Of her short tales, or novelettes, the only one po.ssessing 
any merit is the story of Oroonoco, which was made the 
basis of Southerne’s most popular tragedy. M rs Belm died 
on the ICth of Ajiril 1689, and was interred in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey. Her works have passed through many 
editions, the latest being that published by Pearson, 1872, 

BEHRING’S ISLAND, the most westerly of the Aleu- 
tian group in the North Pacific, in 55® 22' N. Jat., 166" E. 
long. It is rocky and desolate, and is only remarkable 
as being the place where the navigator Behring was wrecked 
and died in 1741. Population 2500. 

Bk)H RING’S STRAIT, the narrow sea between the 
N.E. part of Asia and the N.W. part of North America, 
connecting the North Pacific with the Arctic Ocean. At 
the narrowest part. East Capo in Asia n])})roaclie8 within 
about 36 miles of Cape Prince of Wales on the American 
shore. The former is in 66® 6' N. lat., 169® 38' W. long.; 
and the latter in 65® 46' N. lat , 168® 15' W. long. North 
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and south of these points the coasts on both sides rapidly 
diverge. They are steep and rocky, and considerably 
indented. The Asiatic coast, extending from Cape Serdtzy 
to Capo Chukotzky, a distance of about 400 miles, presents 
several large and commodious bays. The strait is in general 
from 23 to 30 fathoms in depth, and contains a few small 
islands known as the Diomede Islands. Haze and fogs 
greatly prevail, and the temperature is low. The strait 
derives its name from Vitus Bering or Behring, a German 
in the Russian service, who discovered it in the year 1728. 
It was .subsequently explored and described with great 
accuracy by Caj)tain Conk, in 1788. (See Arcftc Fapen 
for Ejrpediiion 0/1875.) 

BEIllA, a ])rovince of Portugal, bounded on the N. by 
the provinces of Traz-os-Montes and Minho, E. by Spain, 
8. by Alemtejo and Portuguese Estremadura, and W. by 
tlie Atlantic. Area about 8580 square miles. J^opulation 
ill 1871, 1,291,282. It is administratively divided into 
the districts of Aveiro, Coimbra, Vizeu,Ouaida, and Castello 
Branco, wJiile it is ])opularly regarded as consisting of 
the three sections of lie Ira- Alia or Upper Beira, litira- 
Jiaixa^ or bower Beira, and Jieira-Mar^ or Maritime Beira. 
Except along the coast, the surface is for the mo.st part 
mountainous, — the highest point, in the Serra de Estrella, 
being 7524 feet. Besides the Douio, wliich is far the 
largi‘st, the Aguada, the Mondego, the Vouga, and the 
Ze/.ere are the princijial rivers. The soil, exce]>t in the 
valleys, is dry and rocky, and large stretches are covered 
with heath. The principal agricultural productions are 
inai/.e, wheat, garden vegetables, and fruit. The olive is 
largely cultivated, the oil forming one of the chief articles 
of export; and good wine is also produced. In the flat 
country between (Coimbra and Aveiro the marshy land is 
laid out in rice-fields, or in jiastures for herds of cattle and 
horses. The rearing of sheep is not so well attended to as 
formerly, except in Upper Beira. In the neighbourhood 
of Lamego swine are retired in considerable numbers?, and 
furnish the well-known Lisbon hams. There is compara- 
tively little inanufacturiiig industry in the province, with 
the exception of the jiroduction of woollen cloth, which 
occupies a largo part of the population in the district of 
Castello Branco or Covilliao. Silver and lead ores exist in 
the mountains, but are neglected. Iron, coal, and marble 
are worked to some extent, and mill.stones are quarried in 
some [»lace.s. Salt is obtained in considerable quantities 
from the lagiines along the coast. There is a striking 
difTercnce of character between the inhabitants of the lower 
and more elevated regions of Beira, tho former being 
sociable and courteous, if also indolent and lax in morals ; 
while the latter are grave and reserved, hardy and industri- 
ous. The principal towns in the jirovince are Coimbra, 
Vizeu, Aveiro, Omar, and Lamego. The heir-apparent to 
tho throne of Portugal has the title of Prince of Beira. 

BEIT EL FAKlll (?.c. House of the Salnt)^ an un- 
walled town in Arabia, in the province of Yemen, 77 miles 
N.E. of Mocha, and about 17 from the coast, in 43'* 23' 
E. long., 1 3“ 32' N. lat It is situated on a barren, sandy 
plain, ])rotected against the predatory incursions of the 
Arabs by a castle, in wliich the governor resides. It 
was founded in tho 17th century by the inhabitants of the 
seaboard town of Alafaka, who were led to seek a new 
settlement from their once famous harbour being rendered 
useless by coral banks ; and it soon became tho greatest 
seat of the coffee- trade in the world. The pro.sperity of 
tho city was considerably diminished under the Wahabees 
and Meheraot Ali of Egypt, though even during his 
domination it is stated to have had 30,000 inhabitants. It 
is still engaged in the coflee-trade, and al.so deals in incense, 
gum, and pearls. Most of the common houses are mere 
grass-roofed huts, but here and there are ancient stone 
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buildings. The most remarkable of these is the mosqae of 
Akbmed-Ibn-Musa, which is older than the city itselt 
The princiijal ports at which the exports are shipp^ are 
Lohaya, about :i‘2 miles N.W., and Hodeida, 37 miles S. 
J^opulation, 8000, 

BEJA, a city of the province of Alemtejo, in Portugal, 
36 miles S. of Evora. It is surrounded with walls, is the 
see of a bishop, and contains about 6600 inhabitants, who 
are for the most 2 ->art occupied in cultivation, and especially 
in breeding cattle. 

BEJAll, a fortified town of Spain, in the province of 
Salamanca, situated on the River Cuerpo de Hombre, in a 
deep and fertile valley of the Sierra de Bejar, about 45 
miles S. of the provincial caiutal. Its streets are narrow, 
but well paved, and most of the houses are old. The 
manufacture of cloth is carried on, and there is a consider- 
able trade in cattle at tho annual fair. There are saline 
springs, with a teraiierature of 104“ to 108“ F. A ducal 
family takes its title from the city, and has a palace with- 
in its walls. Population, 10,683. 

BEKE, Chakles Tilstone, a distinguished English 
traveller, geographer, and Biblical critic, was born in 
London, October 10, 1800. Educated for the pursuits of 
commerce, ho afterwards studied law for a short time at 
Lincoln’s Inn, but finally devoted himself to tho study of 
historical, gcograjiliical, and ethnographical subjects. The 
first-fruits of his researches ap])cared in his work entitled 
Origmes Hihlicoe^ or Researches in Primeval History^ which 
was jiublisbed in 1834. As an attempt to reconstruct tho 
early history of tho human race from geological dates, it 
naturally raised a .storm of opposition on the jiart of those 
who felt it their duty to defend the traditional readings of 
the book of Genesis. For about two years (1836 to 1838) 
Dr Beke held the post of British Consul in Saxony. From 
that time till his death his attention was devoted to 
geographical studies, chiefly of Africa and the Nile Valley. 
Aided by private friends, he visited Abyssinia in connec- 
tion with the political mission under Major Harris, and 
explored districts which up to that time had remained 
unknown to Europeans. The valuable results of this 
journey, which occupied him from 1840 to 1843, he gave 
to the world in 1845 in tho work entitled Abyssinia^ a 
Statement of FactSy &e. Once again, after an interval of 
more than twenty years, he went to Abyssinia, for the 
])urposo of obtaining from King Theodore the relea.se of Mr 
Rassain and other British captives. In this he succeeded, 
but the king afterwards changed bis mind and continued to 
detain the prisoners. In 1848 he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to explore the Uiipcr Nile ; his labour was repaid, 
however, by a large amount of information about the 
countries which he traversed. Tho ardour with which he 
pursued his chosen path was shown by his undertaking in 
his seventy-fourth year a journey to Palestine, for the jiurpose 
of determining the real jiosition of Mount Sinai. He con- 
ceived that it was on the eastern side of the Gulf of Akabah ; 
and his exploration convinced him that his view was right. 
It has not, however, commended itself to general acceptance. 
Dr Beke died at Bromley, in Kent, July 31, 1874. 

Dr Boke’s writings aro very iiumoi'ous. Among tho more impor- 
tant, besides those already named, are — An Essay <m the Nile and 
Us Tribntarirsy 1847 ; On the Sources of the Nile^ 1849 ; and The 
British Captives in Aby^siniay 1865. He contributed a large num- 
ber of Memoirs and Papers to the Royal Geographical Society, the 
British Absoeiation, the Philological Society, the AtheneSumy the 
Archoeologiay the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal^ &c., Ac, 
He was a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and for his con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Abyssinia received its gold medal, 
and also that of tho Geograiihical Society of France. For his 
Origin es Biblicat the degree of Ph.D. was conferred on him by the 
University of Tubingen. He was also a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. In 18/0 he received the grant of a pension on the 
civil list. 
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B]^K£S, a maricet-iiown of Hungary, formerly a royal 
fwe city, and the capital of the county of the same name, 
iituated at the confluence of the White and Black Korus, 
14 miles N.N.W. of Gyula, which is now the capital 
The inhabitants, principally Calvinists, amount to 22,500, 
and are chiefly engaged in agriculture and the rearing of 
cattle. Count Wenkheim has a fine castle in the town, 
which was at one time strongly fortified. Long. 20’’ 41' 
3r E., lat. 40“ 46' 16" N. 

BEKKER, Balthazar, a celebrated Dutch divine, was 
bom in Friesland in 1634. lie was the author of 
several works in philosophy and theology, which from their 
freedom of thought and critical rationalism excited con- 
siderable enmity against him. His most celebrated pro- 
duction was the work entitled Die Detooverde Wereld^ or 
The World Bewitched^ in which he examined critically the 
phenomena generally ascribed to spiritual agency, and 
exposed with much force the many absurdities regarding 
the power of Satan that had become articles of Christian 
faith. The odium theologicum was fiercely roused by this 
book, and Bekkcr was dej)osed from the office of the 
ministry. He resided at Amsterdam till his death in 
1698. 

BEKKER, or Wolff, Eltzabkth, a Dutch novelist, 
was born in 1738. She was married to Adrian WolfF, 
a Reformed clergyman, but is always known under hei 
maiden name. After the death of her husband in 1777, 
she resided for some time in France, with her close friend, 
Agatha Deken. She was exposed to some of the dangers of 
the French Revolution, and, it is said, esca]ied the guillotine 
only by her great presence of mind. In 1795 she returned 
to Holland, and resided at the Hague till her death in 
1804, Her novels were written in conjunction with 
Agatha Deken, and it is somewhat difficult to determine 
the exact qualities contributed by each. The llistorie van 
William Levend (1785), Hietorie van Sat a Bnrejerhart 
(1790), Alrraham BlanJcaart (1787), Cornel ie WiUhvhut 
(1793-96), have been extremely popular. Some of them 
have been translated into German and French. 

BEKKER, Immanuel, a distinguished philologist, was 
born at Berlin in 1785, and died 7th Juno 1871. He 
completed his classical education at the university of Halle 
under the famous F. A. Wolf, who was accustomed to 
speak of him as his most promising pupil In 1810 he 
was appointed to a professorship in the university ol 
Berlin. For several years, between 1810 and 1821, he 
travelled in France, Italy, England, and parts cjf Germany, 
examining classical manuscripts and gathering materials 
for his great editorial labours. Some detached fruits of his 
researches were given in the Anecdota GrcBca, 3 vols., 
1814-21 ; but the full result of his unwearied industry and 
ability is to be found in the enormous array of classical 
works edited by him. The most famous are Plato, 10 . 
vols., 1814-21; Orafores Aitici, 7 vols, 1823; Aristolelea j 
(the Berlin edition), 4 vols., 1831-36 ; IViuct/dides, 3 vols., i 
1821 ; 3 vols., 1825; Sextus Einpirtcvs, 1842. 

Ho also edited 24 volumes of the Byzantine historians. 
Bekker confined himself entirely to textual recension and 
criticism, and contributed little to the extension ol general 
scholarship. He was well read in the old French litera- 
ture, particularly that of Provence, and contributed many 
papers on it to the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy. 

BEL. See Baal. 

BEL, or Belius, Matthias, an Hungarian divine and 
historian, was born in 1 684, and was educated partly at 
Halle. In 1719 he was made rector of the evangelical 
Lyceum at Presburg, where he remained till his death in 
1 7 49. His great work was the History of Hungary (JTotitia 
Hungarian nowB historixo-geographica), 4 vols., 1735-42, 
which was not completed. Other works devoted to the ! 


history of his native country are — Ilungarim antiqwxet nows 
prodromus, 1723 ; Adparatus ad Uistoriam Hungarias^ 
1 7 35-46. He also wrote on the literature of the Hungarians. 

BEL AND THE DRAGON, one of the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament See Apocrypha. 

BELA, or Beyla, a town of Baluchi.stan, capital of the 
province of Lus, on the north-eastern bank of the River Poor- 
ally, 293 miles N. of Khelat Long. 66* 4' E., lat. 26" 1' N. 
About one-third of the town in the western quarter is 
encompassed by a mud wall. The 8tn*ets are narrow , but 
from the elevated situation of the town, and its rocky site, 
they are alw’ays clean, even in w t*t weather. The bazaar is 
very neat. The governor’s residence is sui rounded by a 
ca.stellated mud-wall, which also encloses a dome-covered 
mosque. Population about 5000. 

BELBEIS, or Belbeys, a town of Upper Egypt, in the 
province ot Kelyubieh, on the eastern arm of tlie Nile, 28 
miles N.N.E. of Cairo. It was formerly considered the 
bulwark of the kingdom on that side, and was defended by 
strong fortifications, but these were sufl’ered to fall into 
decay till 1798, when Napoleon ordei*ed them to be put in 
repair. In 1 163-4 it was besieged for three months by the 
Crusaders under Anialric, who at length, in 1168, captured 
and pillaged it. The present pojmlation is not supposed to 
exceed 5000. 

BELEM, a town of ]^ortugal,now regarded as a suburb of 
Lisbon. See Lisbon. 

BELFAST, the chic‘f manufacturing and commercial town 
of Ireland, a municij>al and j>arliamentary borough, the 
capital of Ulster, and, since 1850, the county town of 
Antrim, in which, with the exception of the largo suburb 
of Ballymacarrct on the other side of the river, it is 
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mainly comprised. It is situated in lat. 54“ 36' 8*5" N 
and long. 5“ 55' 53*7" W., at the mouth of the LagaT^ 
which flows into Belfast Lough (Carrickfergus Bay), and 
is built on an alluvial deposit and land reclaimed from the 
sea, the greater portion of which is not more than 6 feet 
above high-water mark. It was thus for a long period ex- 
posed to occasional inundations, and was somewhat subject 
to epidemics ; but its situation, improved by drainage, has 
become more healthy, while the environs are agreeable and 
picturesque. 
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The etymology ot the name ana the origin of the town 
are equally uncertain, and there ia not a single monument 
of antiquarian interest upon which to found a conjecture. 
About the beginning of the 16th century Jielfast is described 
as a ^‘town and fortress,*' but it was in reality a mere 
fishirig'Village in the hands of the house of O’Neil. This 
sept had all along been opposed to the English, and had 
forleitcd every baronial riglit; but in 1552 Hugh O'Neil 
of Clandeboye promised allegiance to the reigning monarch, 
and obtained the castle of Carrickfergus, the town and 
fortress of Belfast, and all tlie surrounding lands. His 
turbulent successors having been routed by the English, 
the town and fortress jell into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Smyth, a favourite ol Queen Elizabeth, but were afterwards 
forfeited by him to the Lord-Deputy Sir Arthur Chichester, 
who, in 1612, was created Baron Chichester, At this time 
the town consisted of about 120 houses, mostly built of 
mud and covered with thatch, while the castle, a two- 
storied building, was roofed with shingles. In 1632 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl Stafford, was appointed first 
lord-deputy of Ireland, and Belfast soon shared largely in 
the benefits of his enlightened policy, receiving, among 
other favours, certiin fiscal rights which his lordship had 
purchased iiom the corporation of Carrickfergus. Two 
years after the rebellion of 1641 a rampart was raised 
round the town, pierced by four gates on the land side. 
In 1662, as appears by a map still extant, there were 150 
houses within the wall, forming five streets and as many 
lanes ; and the upland districts around wore one dense 
forest of giant oaks and sycamores, yielding an unfailing 
supjily of timber to the woodmen of Carrickfergus. 

Throughout the succeeding fifty years the progress of 
Belfast surpassed that of most other towns in Ireland. Its 
merchants, in 1686, owned forty ships, of a total carrying 
power of 3300 tons, and the customs collected were close 
upon X20,000. When King William arrived at Belfast in 
1690 there were only two places of worship in the town, 
the old corporation church in the High Street, and the 
Presbyterian meeting-house in BosemaryLane, — the Boman 
Catholics not being j)ermittcd to build their chapels within 
the walls of corjiorate to\Mis. 

At the commencement of the 1 8th century Belfast had 
become known as a jilace of considerable trade, and what 
was then thought a handsome, thriving, and w^ell-iieopled 
town, with many new houses and good shojis. During the 
civil commotions which so long afllicted the country, it 
suffered less than most other jilaccs; and it soon alter- 
wards attained the rank of the “greatest towm for trade 
in the north of Ireland.’* James Blow and Co. introduced 
letteipress printing in 1696, and in 1704 issued the first 
copy of the Bible produced in the i.sland. In September 
1737, Henry and Robert Joy started the Belfast Wc?c« 
Letter^ wdiich not only still maintains its existence, but has 
long been at the head of the Irish Conservative press. 
Twenty years afterwards the town contained 1800 houses 
and 8549 inhabitants, 556 of the latter being members of 
the Church of Honu'. It was not, however, till 1789 that 
Belfast obtained the regular communication, which town.s 
of less importance already enjoyed, with Dublin by stage 
coach, — a fact which is to be explained by the badness 
of the roods and the steejmess of the hills between Newry 
and Belfast. 

The increased freedom of trade with which Ireland was 
favoured, the introduction of the cotton manufacture by 
Robert Joy in 1777, the establishment in 1791 of ship- 
building on an extensive scale by William Ritchie, an 
energetic Scotchman, combined with the ro])e and canvas 
manufacture already existing, sup])lied the inhabitants with 
einjiloyment, and increased the demand for skilled labour. 
The population now made rapid strides as well by ordinary 


extension as by immigration from the rural districts. At 
the close of last century there were about 20,000 inhabit 
tants in the borough, and this total had risen in 1821 to 
37,277, in 1831 to 53,287, in 1841 to 70,447, in 1851 
to 87,062, in 1861 to 121,602, and in 1871 to 174,412— 
males 79,815, and females 94,597. In 1875 the popula- 
tion is estimated at 200,000. At the last census the fol- 
lowing were the religious professions of the population^ 
viz., Presbyterian, 60,249 ; Catholic, 55,675 ; Episcopal, 
46,423; Methodist, 6775; Unitarian, 1498; and various, 
3892. The number of persons who could read and write 
at the same date was 95,986 ; who could read only, 71,700; 
and who were illiterate, 46,726, or about 27 per cent, of 
the whole. The number of houses in 1871 amounted to 
29,918, viz., inhabited, 27,961 ; uninhabited, 1761 ; and 
building 196. 

Belfast Lough is exceedingly picturesque, whether entered 
by the Antrim or by the Down side of the channel. The 
outer harbour is one of the safest in the kingdom, great 
improvements having been made within the last thirty years 
on the more immediate entrance to the port. The course 
of the Lagan, which runs past the quays and down to 
Qramoyle, was originally most tortuous and somewhat 
difficult to navigate; but, about 1840, the late William 
Dargan was employed to make a straight cut from the 
lower part of the harbour and to decjien the channel, so 
that ships of large draught can be brought to the quays^ 
which extend for about a mile below Queen’s Bridge ou 
both sides of the river. There arc also seven extensive 
docks and tidal basins supplied with the necessary con- 
veniencies for the shipping. The following table of vessels 
entered inwards shows the increase of shipping frequenting 
the port : — 


Yeai. 

No. of 
VCbBOlb. 

TonnBKf* 

Vnar. 

No. of 
VtBSOlS. 

TonnaRH. 

1728 

370 

9,180 

1845 

30.55 

44.5,537 

1780 

770 

84/287 

1855 

.V^ll 

768,505 

1805 

810 

64,585 

1801 

6737 

902,578 

1825 

2000 

188,141 

1871 

8213 

1,228,821 

1835 

2950 

290,769 

1878 

8117 

1,397,107 


The exports from Belfast being largely conveyed by 
steamer to London, Liverpool, and Gla.sgow, and thence 
trans-shipped to their destinations, do not appear in the 
Board of Trade returns, as only the direct business with 
ioreign countiies, which does not reach any consider- 
able amount, is registered in those tables. Thus other 
ports get credit for business which really belongs to Belfast. 
The best illustration of this is afforded by the Board of 
Trade returns for 1858. Belfast is there stated to have 
exported goods that year to the amount of £9,344, while 
the actual sum was £8,569,504. In 1810 the total value 
of exports was £2,904,820, and in 1835 £4,341,794; 
in 1852 the amount was £6,573,198, and for 1866 it ran 
up to £11,915,000. For some years past no official data 
have been published on this subject, but it may bo safely 
estimated that the gross value of the exports from Belfast 
exceeds £20,000,000 annually. 

The amount of customs and excise collected at the port 
in 1762 was £32,900, and in 1810 the sxim was £428,174. 
As trade increased with London and Liverpool, a larg© 
share of the duties on goods disposed of in Belfast was paid 
to the merchants of those ports. In 1821 the customs 
amounted to £306,243, and in 1848 to £376,767. The 
customs paid in Belfast in 1851 reached £369,415, which, 
added to that paid in London and Liverpool (£184,750), 
made a total of £554,165. During the year 1874 the duty 
})aid in Belfast on tea, wine, spirits, and tobacco, amounted 
to £1,215,191. 

For nearly a century past the flax manufacture of Ulster 
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lias been gradually concentrating itself in Belfast. The in- 
troduction there in 1830, by T. and A. Mulholland, of 
machinery for the spinning of linen yarn, was followed by 
a rapid extension of the industry, and in 1841 there were 

240.000 spindles at work. The succeeding ten years showed 
still greater increase. In 1851 there were 561,000 spindles 
in operation throughout Ireland, 630,000 in 1861, and 

903.000 in 1871, of which about four-fifths had been set 
up in Belfast. Linen yarns from Belfast form a consider- 
able item in the total export of manufactures. For some 
time after the trade was started, the average annual export 
was only about 1,000,000 lb weight ; but in 1850 five times 
that quantity was despatched ; in 1862, 15,685,600 Ib, and 
in 1864, 24,075,520 tt). 

The weaving of linen by means of power-looms, though 
long carried on in Dundee, Leeds, and other great seats of 
manufacture, is of comparatively recent introduction into 
Belfast, — being hardly known there five-and-twenty years 
ago. In 1859, however, there were 3000 looms engaged ; 
in 1866 there were 10,500, and that number has now 
(1875) increased to about 12,500. A number of these 
have been fitted up for the damask trade, but the great 
proportion are used for plain linens, “ sets ” of which of 
great fineness are worked. The extent of the linen trade 
may be indicated by the number of persons employed, 
which amounted in 1871 to 8507, or about 5 per cent, of 
the population. 

Cotton -spinning, which at one period formed a most 
extensive industry in Belfast, has greatly fallen off, — nearly 
ail the mills having been converted to the spinning of flax. 

The enterprise of the citizens of Belfast was well sup- 
ported by the liberal system of tenure for building purposes 
granted by the late Lord Donegall and his predecessors. 
Sites for mills, factories, and other public works were 
obtained on very reasonable terms, and for all religious and 
charitable objects those lords of the soil bestowed ground 
free of rent. In 1851 the places of worship in Belfast 
open for service belonged — 11 to the Ejjiscopalians, 21 to 
Presbyterians, 8 to Wesleyans, and 4 to Roman Catholics. 
Since then there has been a largo increase in the number ; 
and there are now 19 Episcoj)alian churches, 28 Presby- 
terian, 16 Wesleyan Methodist, 6 Roman Catholic, .3 
Unitarian, and 7 or 8 belonging to various other seett:. 

The River Lagan is crossed by three bridges, of which 
the principal is the Queen^s Bridge, opened in January 
1843, and built on the site of the Old Long Bridge, which 
dated from 1686. Like most modern towns which have 
rapidly risen through commerce and manufactures, Belfast 
cannot boast of many architectural beauties. It would 
seem as if its j)eople had been too deeply absorbed in the 
bustle of business to think of aesthetic superfluities. More 
recently, however, a higher style of building has been 
adopted; and some of the warehouses and shops show 
great taste in design and finish of workmanship. 

The public buildings most worthy of notice are the 
White and Brown Linen Halls, the Corn Exchange, the 
Commercial Buildings, the Museum, the Albert memorial 
monument, the Northern, Belfast, Ulster, and Provincial 
Banks, the new theatre, the town-hall, and the range of 
buildings containing the offices for the customs, the inland 
revenue, and the postal departments. The county lunatic 
asylum is in the suburbs of the town ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Queen’s College there is an extensive and well- 
kept botanic garden. 

The chief educational establishments are the Royal 
Academical Institution, the Queen’s College (built of brick 
in the Tudor style and opened in 1849), the Government 
School of Design, the General Assembly’s College, the 
Catholic Institute, and the Wesleyan Institute ; and alto- 
gether, in proportion to its extent, no town in the king- 
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dom is better supplied with educational appliances than 
Belfast. 

Belfast is governed by a corporation of 40 members — 
a mayor, 10 aldermen, and 29 councillors ; and all matters 
connected with the docks and sliijiping are under the 
harbour commissioners, an important body elected by the 
ratepayers. The borough returns two members to par- 
liament, and the county assizes are held there, as well as 
the quarter sessions, recorder’s court, and petty sessions. 

BELFORT, B^fort, or Bedfort, a second-class fortified 
town of France, was formerly in the department of llpi)er 
Rhine, and capital of an arrondissement . out since the 
peace of 1871, it has given name to a separate territory not 
as yet incorporated with any dejjartment. It is situated 
on the left bank of the Sauvoureuse, 38 miles S.S.W. of 
Colmar, at the intersection of several important roads and 
railways, by which it maintains a considerable trade with 
Germany and Switzerland. It contains a handsome church, 
— St Cristophe, erected in the 18th century, — a college, a 
large public library, a synagogue, a theatre, and an 
hospital. There are several iron foundries, and iron-wire 
and tin-plate factories ; and the manufacture of hats and 
leather is also carried on. Belfort, however, derives its 
chief importance from the citadel and entrenched camp, 
which render it one of the most valuable military posts 
on the French frontier, defending as they do the entrance 
into the country through the opening between the Vosges 
and the Jura. The citadel dates from the 13th century, 
and the town itself was first regularly fortified in 1688 by 
Vauban. In November 1870 siege was laid to the place 
by the German forces, but the French garrison managed 
to hold out till the lOth of February 1871, when they 
capitulated with the sanction of the Government, and 
marched out with the honours of war. The conquerors 
finally evacuated the place in July 1871. At the census 
of 1872 the population of the town was found to be 
8014. 

BELGAM [Beuuum], a district of British India in the 
Bombay Presidency, extending from 15“ 30' to 16 15' N. 
lat., and 74“ to 76“ 30' E. long. It is bounded on the N. 
by the state of Miraj, on the N.E. by the Rahtdgi cellecto- 
rate, on the E. by the states of Jdmkhandi and Mudhol, 
on the S. by the collectoratos of DhArwfir and Kfinarj'i, on 
the S.W. by the Portuguese territory of Goa, and on the 
W. by the states of Sdwantwdri and KolhApur. The 
principal rivers, none of which are navigable, are thcKrishn/i, 
flowing through the northern ; the Ghdtaprabhd, through 
the centre; and the Mdidprabh4, through the southern 
portion of the collectorate. To the N. and K. the country 
is open and well cultivated, but to the S. it is intersected 
by spurs of the Sahyddri range, thickly covered in some 
places with forest. Area, 4591 square miles. Population, 
938,750 souls, or 204 to the square mile; 57 per cent. 
Hindus, 7*5 per cent. Mahometans, 5 per cent. Buddhists, 
*5 Christians, and '01 Parsis. Mardthi and Kanarese are 
both spoken, the former chiefly in the W. and 8. of the 
district, and the latter in the N. and E. The chief occu- 
pation of the people is agriculture, the other industries 
being spinning and weaving, manufactures in wood and 
metals, pottery, and shoemaking. There is also a consider- 
able trade in cloth and silk. The principal agricultural 
products are rice, tawdri, rdgi, wheat, bdjra, sugar-cane, 
barley, and pulses. Tobacco is cultivated to a small extent. 
The entire revenue of the district amounts to £233,371, of 
which £179,321 is derived from the land revenue, and 
£17,597 from the local fund cess. Of the remainder 
£15,444 is derived from stamps, £14,996 from excise, 
assessed taxes yield £2344, and forests £3669. Of a total 
area of 4591 square miles, 1894*63 square miles are re- 
turned as cultivable, and 1729*7, or 374 per cent, of the 
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total area, are actually under cultivation. The last settle- 
ment of the land revenue was made for a period of thirty 
years at various times between 1848 arid 1864, The total 
iinj)crial expenditure in the district amounts to £98,097. 
The following towns have a population of more than 5000 
inhabitants; — Belgaum, 26,947 ; (lohak, 12,612; Athani, 
11,588; NipAni, 9371 ; Ternkaninaidi, 5296; Hougal, 
9001; Sankeshwar, 8905; Sawadati, 8180; Murgod, 
7181; Ketur, 7166; SAdalgi, 6863; MAnoli, 6232; 
Chikadi, 6184; Nandighai, 5748; HukAri, 5364; and 
Konganoli, 51 43. Munu i[)«ilitie.s have been established in 
the first five of these towns, tlio necessary revenue being 
raised by octroi dues, exccjit in the case of Temkanmardi, 
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where a house tax has been levied. The district containa 
113 schools, with an attendance of 7624 pupils, or 0*8 of 
the entire population. Of the total numW of schools, 2, 
with an attendance of 198 pupils, are private institutions, 
receiving Government aid. There is a stipendiary police of 
684 men. The Kurirs, a wandering and thieving tribe, 
the Kamais, professional burglars, and the BAruds, cattle- 
stealers and highwaymen, are special criminal classes. Of 
these the BAruds are the most troublesome. Tlio district 
of BelgAm was ceded to the East India Company by the 
PeshwA, under the treaty of June 1817, for the maintenance 
of a subsidiary force to be provided by the British Govern- 
ment. 
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Extent and T3ELGIUM (Fr. Belgique^ Gcr. Behjien) is one of tlio 
bouudaiieH. J[3 smaller of the European states, among which it ranks 
16th in j)Oint of area and 8th accoidiiig to i>opulation. Tt 
lies lictw'cen lat. 49“ 30' and 51“ 30' N., and long. 2' 32' 


and 6“ 7' E. ; and is bounded on the N. by Holland, E. by 
Dutch Limbourg, Luxembourg, and Bhenish Prussia, S. 
and S.W. by France, and N.W. by the North Sea, It is 
somewhat tiiangular in form, the longest side — tlut which 
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adjoins France — being 384 miles in length. The length 
of its other boundaues are, — towards Holland 268 mile.s, 
Germany 59, Luxembourg 80, and the North Sea 41. Its 
gn'atest length from N.W. to S.E. (from Ostend to Arlou) is 
174 mile,s, and its greatest breadth from N. to S. 105. It has 
an area of 2,945,593 hectares, equal to 7,278,968 English 
acras, or 11,373 square miles, — being about one-eighth of 
the area of Great Britain. This country is divided into 
nine ]»rovince8, — Antwerp in the N., West and East 


Flanders and Hainault in the W., Namur in the S., 
Luxembourg in tlie S.K, LiAgo and Limbourg in the E., 
and Brabant in the centre. 

Belguim is in general a very flat country, having few Physical 
elevations, and these rarely exceeding 2000 feet in height, fwiturea 
They are jirincijially to be found in the E. and S.E., while 
the N, and N.W. parts of the country bear a considerable 
resemblance to Holland. The elevations of Belgium take 
their rise in France, and extend generally in a N.E. diroc- 
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at Namur. The navigable length of these is 142 miles. 

The small river of Ypcrlec, which joins the Yzer, is navigable 
for about 9 miles. The other streams are the Senne, the 
Uaine, the Semoy, and the Lesse. 

Besides these navigable rivers, Belgium has a number of Cauak. 
canals for inland navigation, some of 'which are also used 
for irrigation. They are twenty -nine in number, and their 
entire length is 005,440 metres, or 370 English miles. 

The principal of these are the canals — from Bruges to 
Ostend, from Brussels to Charleroi, from Bocholt to Heren- 
thal, from Brussels to Willebrouk, from (Jhent to Bruges, 
from Liege to Maestricht, from Maestricht to Bois-lc-l)uc, 
from rommerocul to Aiitoing, from I'lasschendaele to 
Nicuport, the Louvain caual, the Lieve, and the Moevaert. 

Each of these canals is upwards of 12 miles in length, and 
the longest, that from Bru.ssels to Charleroi, upwards of 
46 miles. The entire length of the river and canal navi- 
gation of Belgium is 1006 English miles. 

Belgium possesses a number of mineral springs, the 
princii>al of which are the hot s]>nngs of Chaudfontaine, 

.situated about five miles from Liege, and the mineral .spring 
of Tongres ; hut the most celebrated w'aters are tho.se of 
Spa. The ferruginous springs of Huy were formerly in 
considerable repute, but are now little used. 

The climate of Belgium is similar to that of England, Climatt, 
but is a little colder in w'inier and hotter in summer. 

In the south-eastern })arts the atmosphere is more pure and 
bracing than in the lower i)art8 towards the N.W., where 
it is Irciiuently dam}) and hazy. Frost rarely appears 
before the middle of October or after the middle of April. 
Observations made at Brussels from 1833 to 1872 give the 
mean annual ienuieraturo as 50‘’*6 Fahr., — the mean maxi- 
mum being 57“-2, and the mean minimum 44“- 1 Fahr. 

Duiing tliat period there w ere no frosts in the five months 
from May to September inclusive, and snow fell only eight 
times in May and 4 times in October. The average 
number of foggy clays annually, from 1833 to 1862, was 
60, and with thunder 15. The annual average of days on 
which rain fell was 197, and the (]uantity of rain 28*04 
inche.s, or 3 inches less than the rainfall at London. 

The population of Belgium in 1831 was 3,785,814 ; in Popuktlon. 
1840, 4,073,102; in 1850, 4,426,202 ; in I860, 4,731,957, 
and in 1873, 5,253,821, being 2,645,147 males and 
2,608,674 females. The following tabic shows the po})ula- 
tion of the difi'erent provinces in each of the years 1831 
1850, and 1873 (31st December) - 


tioxx. A chain proceeding from the neighbourhood of the 
sources of the Saone separates the waters of the Meuse 
from those of the Moselle, passes Arlon and Neufehateau, 
then extends in a north-eastern direction tow^ards Bastogne, 
and finally enters Prussia. A branch of this chain goes off 
at Neufehateau, proceeds northward towards Liege, passes 
St Hubert, and separates the Ourtho from the Meuse. A 
part of the Ardennes also extends into Belgium, and 
separates the basin of the Meuse from that of the Sclieidt. 
It proceeds in a north eastern direction, passing Fontaine 
I’Eveque, Gerabloux, KamillieH,and Tongrea, then, gradually 
decreasing in height, it turns northw^ard to Asoh, and after- 
wards N.W. to Hcehtal, Lomniel, and Turnhout. A series 
of heights on the frontier of France, near Chiniay, extends 
in a N.W. direction towards Namur, and separates the 
Meu.se from the 8ambre. 

The provinces of Li(^ge, Luxembourg, and Namur present 
the greatest irregularities of surface. This j)art of the 
country is intersected by numerous ravines and .streams 
with steep and rocky bank.s, by deep valleys, and by ridges 
of hills, which often have precipitous and rocky escarpments. 
The vegetation here is of a very poor and languid character. 
The greater part of the region is covered with dense forest.s, 
marshy and uncultivated plateaus or iioor pasture land, 
vnd corn is very rarely cultivated. Descending towards 
he coast the forests become less extensive; and rye, oats, 
and potatoes take the jiaco of the pasture land. In tlw» 
western and north-western provinces are extensive md 
well-w^atered plains, which, from their great fertility and 
the high state of their cultivation, are the boast of the 
Belgians and the admiration of strangers. 

In the jirovinces bordering on the sea the land is in 
some places so low as to require to bo ])rotected from 
inundation by dikes. These parts are called polders. 
Numerous places along the banks of the rivers are also 
protected by embank ment.s ; these are called ulterior 
polders. About a sixtieth part of the kingcl(»m (50,000 
hectares, or 193 square miles) is thus artificially gained 
from the sea and rivers. 

The coast of Belgium is said to bo undergoing a change 
similar to that of Scandinavia, — in some parts a gradual 
elevation, and in others a gradual depression. Nicuport is 
said to be on the axis of this change, from which, northward 
to the mouth of the Scheldt, the sea is continually gaining 
upon the land, while .southward to Pas de Calais it is losing. 

The ])rincipal rivers are the Scheldt, Meu.se, and Yzer, 
with their tributaries. The Scheldt is navigable during its 
■entire course through Belgium, and ha.s a general direction 
from S.W. to N.E., passing through the province of 
Uainault, along the eastern boundary of Wej*t Flanders, 
traversing East Flanders, and finally forming the boundary 
between the provinces of Ea.st Flanders and Antwerp. Us 
■entire length through Belgium is 108 miles. The Meu.se 
has a course nearly parallel to that of the Scheldt, traversing 
the provinces of Namur, Lk'ge, and Limbourg. It is 115 
miles in length, during the whole of which it is navigable. 
The small river of Yzer, which enters the sea at Nicuport, 
is navigable for about 26 miles. The navigable riveis 
■connected with the Scheldt are, — the Dyle, which after 
receiving the Nethe at the village of Ruiiipst, takes the 
name of Buppel, and joins the Scheldt nearly o})po.silo to 
Iluppclsmonde ; the Great and Little Nethe, wliich after 
their junction take the name of Nethe, and fall into the 
Dyle ; the Demer, also an affluent of the Dyle ; the Dender, 
which enters the Scheldt at Dendernionde ; the Dunne, 
which joins it near Thielrode; and the Lys at Ghent. 
The entire navigable length of these streams is 230 English 
miles. The navigable rivers of the Meuse are the Amllere 
and the Vesdre, affluents of the Ourthe ; the Ourthe, which 
joins the Meuse at Li6ge ; and the Sambre, which joins it 



1831. 

1850. 

1873. 

Antwerp 

349,942 

420, .556 

513,543 

Brabant 

... .561,828 

734,617 

922,468 

East Flanders 

742,973 

783,450 

854,366 

West Flanders 

.. ..008,226 

631,137 

682,921 

Haiuault 

613,179 

733,740 

932 036 

Liege 

37.5,030 

467,843 

623,165 

Limbourg 

160,090 

188,198 

202,922 

Luxembourg 

1 (.0,762 

192,. 588 

206,069 

Namur 

21”., 784 

274,073 

316, .331 


3,78.5,814 

4,426,202 

5,2.53,821 


The principal towns are -- Brus.sels, with 180,172 inhabi- 
tant.s; Antwerp, 141,910; Ghent, 128,424 ; Liege, 1 13,774 ; 
Bruges, 4 8, 1 1 .3 ; V erviers, 38, 87 5 ; Tournay, 31,923; 
Malirie.s, 38,540; Louvain, 32,314. 

Belgium is the most densely populated eountry of Kuropo, liaving 
on an average 178 iiihahitants to the ^uare Kilometit, uliich is 
equivalent to 401 to tlie square mile. Tlie density dill'ers greatly 
ill the several provinces, being as high as 285 per square kilometre 
in Fast Flanders, 281 in Brabant, and 2.50 in Ilainuult ; and as low 
as 86 in Namur, 84 in Limbourg, and 47 in Luxembourg. The 
general census of 1866 gives 134,001 as under one year of age ; 
649,077 between one and five years, and 494,332 between five and 
ten; while 299,711 w’ere from sixty to seventy, 115,216 from 
seventy to eighty, 23,890 from eighty to ninety, 1292 from ninety 
to a hundred, and 12 a hundred and upwards. The number of 
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tiiimarried persons was 3,011,566, of married persons 1,528,543, 
of widowers and widows 287,724. As regards their places of birth, 
3,348,506 had been born in the same commune in which they lived ; 
1,381,231 had been born in another commuiio of the same province; 
288,672 had been born in another ))rovinco of the kingdom, 13,044 
in the ceded districts of Luxembourg or Lmibourg, 26,435 in other 
parts of Holland, 32,021 in France, 20,701 in Germany, 8003 in 
England, and 2892 in other countries. In 1873 the births were 
170,708, being 87,128 males, and 83,580 leiiialos, or 104 males to 
100 females, — givuijg one birth to every 30*3 of the ])opulation, 
and 151 births to a hundred deaths. Of the births 158,585 were 
legitimate and 12,123 illegitimate, or 13 legitimate births to 1 
illegi timate. The proiKirtion, however, vanes much in the diHerent 
piovinces, being 7*5 to 1 in Brabant, and 87 to 1 in Luxembourg. 
The number ot marriages that took place was 40,598, and of deaths 
112,873. Of the latter, 24,282 were under one vear, and 16,730 
between one and five years of age ; 315 males ana 62 females were 
by suicide, 2068 were fiom a( cidents, and 60 were murdered. The 
immigrationH were 15,792, and the emigrations 7981. 

iaaguoges. The languages spoken in Jiclgium arc French or Walloon 
(a dialect of the ancient French), and Flemish or Dutch. 
Frcncdi is the language of the upper and educated classes, 
and is generally understood even in the Flemish jiarts of 
the kingdom. Tn 1866 those speaking French or Walloon 
amounted to 2,041,784 ; Flemish or Dutch, 2,406,991 ; 
French and Flemish, 308,361 ; German, 35,356 ; French 
and German, 20,448 ; Flemish and German, 1625 ; and 
the tliree languages, 4966. The French or Walloon is the 
prevailing language in the i)roviiices of Hainault, Liege, 
Luxembourg, and Namur; the Flemish or Dutch in 
Antwerp, Hrabant, the two Flanders, and Limbourg. 

Goveni- Since the formation of Belgium into an independent state, 

muut. the Government has taken a laudable interest in all that 
concerns the advancement and happiness of the people ; 
and not being trammelled by a respect for old laws or 
useless customs, it bos adopted, as far as possible, the most 
improved systems of other countries. The whole system 
of government is based upon the broadest principles of 
rational freedom and liberality. All j)Ower emanates from 
the people, and can bo exercised only according to law. 
The [leoplo are upon a strict ecjiiality in the eye of the law ; 
personal liberty is guaranteed to all, as well as entire 
freedom in opinion and in religious worship. All the 
religious sects are endowed by the state, and large grants 
are also given annually for educational and charitable 
purposes. Home is inviolable, nor can any one be deprived 
of his property unless for the good of the state and for a 
suitable indemnity. J ustice is open to all, as well as the 
moans of education, and the benefits of the jmblic charities. 
The press is free, and civil death is abolished. Any one 
may address petitions to the public authorities signed by 
one or more persons. Trial by jury is established for all 
criminal and political charges, and for offences of the press. 
The contents of letters are inviolable, and the post-office is 
responsible for all letters committed to it. 

The government is a constitutional representative and 
hereditary monarchy. The legislative power is vested in 
the king, the chamber of representatives, and the senate. 
The judicial iiower is exercised by fixed tribunals, freed 
from all authoritative influences, judging publicly, and 
assigning reasons for their decisions. Affairs exclusively 
provincial or communal are managed by the provincial or 
communal councils. 

nog, The royal succession is in the direct male lino in the 

order of primogeniture, to the exclusion of females and 
their descendants. The king's person is declared sacred, 
and his ministers are held responsible for the acts of the 
Government. No act of the king can have effect unless 
countersigned by one of his ministers, who thus becomes 
the responsible party. The king convokes, prorogues, and 
dissolves the chambers, and makes rules and orders 
necessary for the execution of the laws, but has no power 
to suspend or dispense with the execution of the laws 


themselves. He nominates to civil and military offices^ 
and commands the sea and land forces. He deckures war^ 
and concludes treaties of peace, of alliance, and of com- 
merce, — communicating the same to the chambers as far as 
may be consistent with the interest and safety of the state. 

Ho sanctions and promulgates the laws, and has the power of 
remitting or reducing tho punishments pronounced by the 
judges, except in the case of his ministers, to whom he can 
extend pardon only at the request of one of the chambers. 

In default of male heirs the king may nominate his suc- 
cessor with the consent of the chambers. The regency can 
only bo conferred upon one person, and no change in the 
constitution can be made under his rule. 

The people are represented in the Legislature by the 
Chamber of Representatives and tho Senate, the members 
of which are chosen by the people. Each chamber deter- 
mines the manner of exercising its own powers, and every 
session nominates , its president and vice-presidents, and 
forms its bureau. No petition can be presented personally ; 
and every resolution is adopted by the absolute majority, 
except in some special cases, when two-thirds of the votes 
of the members are required to be favourable ; in the case 
of an equality of votes the proposition is thrown out. 

The chambers meet annually in the month of November^ 
and should sit for at lea.st forty days ; but tho king has 
the power of convoking them on extraordinary occasions^ 
and of dissolving them eitlier simultaneously pr separately. 

On dissolution a new election must take place within 
forty days, and a meeting of the chambers within two 
months. An adjournment cannot be made for a period 
exceeding one month without the consent of the chambers. 

The Chamber of Representatives is composed of dejiuties Chamber 
chosen directly by the peojde paying a certain amount of 
direct taxes. The number of deputies is fixed according 
tho jiopulation, and cannot exceed one member for every 
40,000 inhabitants; at iiresent they amount to 124. To 
be eligible for membership it is necessary to be a Belgian 
by birth or to have received the grand naturalization, to bo 
in the possession of tho civil and political rights of the 
kingdom, to have attained the age of twenty-five years, 
and to be resident in Belgium. Tho members not residing 
in the town where the chamber sits receive, during the 
session, an indemnity of 200 florins (£16, 13s. 4d.) each 
per month. The members are elected for four years, one- 
half going out every two years, except in the case of a. 
dissolution, when a general election takes j>lace. Thia 
chamber has tho parliamentary initiative and tho preliminary 
vote in all cases relating to the receipts and expenses of 
the state, and to the contingent of the army. 

Tho electors of the Chamber of Representatives liaveSonatfi^ 
also the nomination of the members of the Senate. To be 
eligible as a senator it is necessary to be a Belgian by 
birth or to have received the grand naturalization, to be 
in the enjoyment of civil and political rights, to be domi- 
ciled in Belgium, to be forty years of age, and to ])ay 
at least 1000 florins (£84) of direct taxes. Tn those pro- 
vinces where the number of those paying 1000 florins of 
taxes does not amount to one in every 6000 inhabitants, 
this projiortion is made up by those paying the highest 
amount below that sum. The permanent deputations of 
the provincial councils annually prepare a list of those who 
ai*o eligible to the Senate. In 1874 the number of these 
was 453. At the ago of eighteen tho heir-presumptive to 
tho throne has a seat in the Senate, but he has no voice in 
its deliberations till he attain the ago of twenty-five. The 
senators receive no indemnity. They are elected for eight 
years, one-half going out every four years, except in the 
case of a dissolution Tho Senate is composed of half as 
many members as tho Chamber of Representatives, tlie 
number at present being 62. 
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In order to be a general elector it is necessary to be a 
Belgian by birth or to have received the grand naturaliza- 
tion, to be twenty-one years of age, and to pay direct taxes 
to the amount of at least 20 florins (33s. 4d.) In 1874 
the total number of general electors was 111,135, or at the 
rate of 2ri5 per 1000 of the population. 

The king ap]X)intB and dismisses his ministers at pleasure. 
No member of the royal family can bo a minister, nor 
any but a Belgian, or one who has received the grand natu- 
ralization. Ministers have a right of admission to the 
chambers, and may demand a hearing ; but they have no 
voice in the deliberations unless they are members. The 
chambers can at any time require the presence of the 
ministers. No act or writing by the king can free a 
minister from responsibility. The Chamber of Rejiresen- 
tatives has the power of accusing the ministers, and of 
bringing them before the court of cassation, which alone 
has the right of judging them, in all cases of oflfenccs 
committed in the exercise of their functions. There are 
six ministers, viz., of foreign affairs, of the interior, of justice, 
of finance, of war, and of public works. 

Naturalization is of two kinds, the one conferring on the 
foreigner all the civil and political rights belonging to a 
Belgian, with certain exceptions specified by law, such as 
the right to vote in the choice of members for the legi.sla- 
tive chambers or of sitting there ; to obtain these the graiii 
naturalization is requisite. The rcgistration-feo for the 
former is 500 francs; for the latter, 1000. Since 1831 
only 47 have received the grand naturalization and 1527 
the ordinary. 

For civil purposes the provinces are divided into 26 
arrondissements, 204 justicc-of-peaco cantons, and 2528 
communes; and for military purposes, into 41 arrondisse- 
ments, 303 military cantons, and 2568 communes. 

In each province is a governor named directly by the 
king, for the purpose of superintending and stg|tring the 
due execution of the laws, and a j)rovincial council, com- 
posed of Belgian citizens at least twenty-five years of age, 
residing in the province, and in the enjoyment of civil and 
political rights. The number of members of each provincial 
council is made to depend upon the jiopulation, and varies 
in the different provinces from one for every 11,500 of the 
population in Brabant and Hainault, to one for every 5000 
in Limbourg and Luxembourg. Each canton, however, is 
entitled to be repre.sented by at least one member, and tlu* 
number of members for eaiih canton depends upon the 
population according to the scale fixed for the province. 
The total number of members in 1874 was 559, —Antwerp 
council having 58 ; Brabant, 73; East Flanders, 80; West 
Flanders, 69; Hainault, 76; Li6ge, 67; Limbourg, 40; 
Luxembourg, 41 ; and Namur, 55. The electors of the 
memliers of the provincial councils were formerly the same 
as the electors of the legislative chambers, but in 1872 the 
provincial franchise was lowered, and the number of electors 
in 1 874 was 21 9 6 1 9, or 4 1 *80 to 1 000 inhabitants, A pro- 
vincial elector requires to be a Belgian or to have received 
naturalization, and to pay taxes to the amount of 20 francs 
(16s.) Members of the chambers, governors, and persons 
in the employment of the state or province, are ineligible 
as councillors. The councils have an annual session of 
not more than four weeks ; but the king can convoke them 
on extraordinary occasions. Those not re.siding in the 
provincial capital receive an indemnity during the session. 
Each provincial council appoints a permanent deputation 
for conducting business in the interval between the session-s, 
particularly in matters requiring immediate attention. It 
is composed of six members chosen for four years, one-half 
going out every two years. 

These councils are of the highest importance to the 
country. They watch over the interests of their several 


provinces, prepare the budgets, direct taxation, and super- 
intend public works. They give a healthy impulse to 
agriculture, trade, and commerce ; direct the construction 
of roads, canals, and bridges ; and extend the benefits of 
education and religion throughout the country. The com- 
munes have the power of appeal to the king if they consider 
themselves tiggrieved by any of the acts of the provincial 
council, or of the [lermanent deputation. 

Matters exclusively communal are managed by communal Communal 
councils. The councillors are Belgian citizens in the full govern- 
enjoyment of civil and political rights, and, except in some 
siKicial cases, resident in the commune. They are elected 
for six years, one-half going out every three years. The 
numlxir of the councillors is from 7 to 31, in proportion to 
the iKipulation of the commune, which varies from under 
1000 to upwards of 70,000 inhabitants. Communal electors 
require to be Belgians or to have received naturalization, 
and to pay taxes to the amount of 10 francs (4s.) The total 
numl>er of electors in 1874 was 347,441, being 66 T 3 jicr 
1000 of the jiopulation. Communes with less than 20,000 
inhabitants have two aldermen, and those having more 
than that number have four. There is also in each com- 
mune a burgomaster, who, as well as the aldermen, is 
chosen by the king from among the members of the com- 
munal council 

Full liberty is guaranteed to all in the exercise of the Relig'on. 
public or private rites of their worHhi[) ; nor does the state 
interfere in any way in mattcTs of religioti, except where 
the public safety may be concerned or the laws infringed. 

Almost the entire population of Belgium is Roman Catholic, 
there Kung only about 15,000 Protestants and 3000 Jews. 

The ministers of each denomination are paid by the state, 

— the amount so paid in 1873 being 4,648,757 francs, or 
£185,950, of which Roman Catholics receive 4,568,200 
francs, Protestants 69,336, Jews 11,221. 

The kingdom is divided into six Roman C^atholic dio- Roman 
coses, — the archbishopric of Malines, and the bisho])rics of ^'stholics, 
Bruges, Ghent, Liege, Namur, and Tournay. The arch- 
bishopric has three vicars-gencral, and a chapter of twelve 
canons; and each of the bishoj>rics, two vicars-general, 
and a chapter of eight canons. In 1873 there were 156 
deaneries, 233 rectories, 2788 chaiiels of ease, 148 public 
eha])els, and 1745 vicariates. 

The temporal aflairs of the churches are managed by a 
vestry-board and a board of wardens. There is an ecclesi- 
astical seminary in each diocese, and scholarships are 
annually given by the state to certain of the students upon 
the presentation of the cliief of the diocese. The state also 
contributes to the salaries of the professors by an annual 
grant to each of the seminaries, except that of Liege which 
has sufficient funds otherwise. The provinces arc bound 
to jirovide and maintain suitable buildings for these semi- 
naries. There are a number of religious houses in Belgium 
for males and females, whoso lives arc spent in pious con- 
templation, teaching, and visiting the sick. The number 
of these houses in 1866 was, — for males 178, and for females 
8144 ; the number of persons in the former was 2991, and 
15,205 in the latter. 

The Protestant Evangelical Church is under a synod. Protest- 
composed of the clergymen of the body and a representa- auts, 
tive from each of the churches. It sits in Brussels onw 
a year, when each member is required to be present, or to 
delegate his powers to another member. Th(' Anglican 
Church has eight pastors and as many chapels in Belgium, 

— three in Bmssels and one in each of the towns Antwerp, 

Bniges, Ghent, Ostend, and Spa. 

The Jews have a central synagogue at Bru.ssels, three Jewi. 
branch synagogues of the first-class at Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Lidge, and two of the second-class at Arlou and 
Namur. The civil and religious affairs are conducted by a 
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consistory of nine members, six of whom are appointed by 
the central, and one by each of three first-class synagogues. 
The grand rabbi, who is at the head of this body in Bel- 
gium, is, ex officio^ a member of the consistory. 

The Belgian Government has shown itself thoroughly 
alive to the groat importance of a general diffusion of 
education among the people. Numerous public schools and 
literary and scientific institutions arc established through- 
out the country, supported out of the communal, provincial, 
or Government funds. Different classes of inspectors are 
appointed to visit and report u})on the state of education 
in their various districts. Prizes, scholarships, and other 
rewards are bestowed upon those that distinguish them- 
selves most in the prosecution of their studies. Religious 
and moral instruction is under the direction of the sect to 
which the majority of the pupils belong ; but those con- 
nected with other sects may be exempted from attendance 
on this course. Normal schools have also been established 
for the pur[)()so of securing trained and efficient teachers. 
The schools arc open to all, and gratuitous instruction is 
provided for those who may not otherwise have the means 
of acf|uiring it. Yet, with all these advantages, there are 
still many among the lower classes growing up in ignorance. 
According to the census of 186G, out of a population of 
4,827,833, only 2,279,891 were able to read and write, 
giving, if wo exclude all of seven years of ago and under, 
only 58 per cent, of tho population. This proportion 
varied considerably in tho different provinces, being as high 
as 77 in Luxembourg and 71 in Namur, and as low as 48 
in East and 51 in West Flanders. In 1843 only 49 per 
cent, of those who took part in tho balloting lor the militia 
were able to read and write; in 1853, 56; in 1863, 62; 
and in 1873, 74. Out of 42,313 in 1873, 8678 were un- 
able to road or write, 2027 could read but could not write, 
13,887 woro able to read and write, and 16,836 had re- 
ceived a superior education. This shows that it is not 
enough merely to provide the moans of education in order 
to secure an educated population. In the industrial locali- 
ties tho parents are generally anxious to get tlieif children 
admitted as soon as possible into workshops and manufac- 
tories, and in rural districts they are engaged in tending 
cattle or in field labour. 

The educational institutions may be divided into four 
classes, VIZ., primary, middle, superior, and special. 

A law passed in 1812 enacted that there should bo at 
least one jirimary school in every commune, except in 
certain cases wlicie jirimary education is already sufficiently 
provided for by jirivalc schools, or where one school may 
servo for several neighbouring oommiuics. The communes 
may also adopt one or more private schools, possessing the 
legal qualifications, to occupy the place of the communal 
school, Tho branches taught are reading, writing, and 
the elements of antlimetic ; the rudiments of tho language 
spoken in the locality, -French, Flemish, or German; 
moral and religious instruction ; and the legal system of 
weights and measures, in most schools taught practically. 
In many of the schools gymnastics, music, the elements 
of drawing, tho outline.s of history and geography, and the 
rudiments of the natural sciences, are also taught. Tho 
communes are obliged to aft'ord gratuitous instruction to all 
the children within their bounds whoso jiarents arc in poor 
cireunistances or are otherwise unable to educate them. 
Tlie primary schools are under llie surveillance of the 
coinmiinal authorities and Government inspectors ; and tho 
imparting of moral and religious instruction issuperintended 
by delegates from the religious bodies. Each province 
has a general inspector of tho primary schools, who is 
appointed by the king, and iusjiects, at least once a year, 
ail the communal schools in his district. Under him are the 
cantonal inspectors, who must visit the schools in their dis- 


tricts at least twice a-year. In 1 872 the primary schools sub- 
mitting toinspection were— -communal, 3949 ; adopted, 469 ; 
private, 18 ; and boarding, 22 ; besides which there were 990 
private schools and 230 boarding schools not under inspec- 
tion. Of the inspected schools 1353 were for boys, 1284 for 
girls, and 1821 for both sexes; and of the non-inspected 
267 were for boys, 693 for girls, and 261 for both sexes. 

The total number of primary schools was 5678, giving on 
an average 2*21 schools to each commune and 1*13 to each 
1000 of the population. The total number of scholars 
attending these schools was 618,937 (or 12*3 per cent, of 
the population), of whom 313,165 were boys and 305,772 
girls; 518,141 were at inspected schools, and 100,796 at 
non-inspected. The number of scholars attending the 
communal schools was 449,940, of whom 325,432 were 
instructed gratuitously ; and attending the adopted schools 
63,594, of whom 42,521 were receiving gratuitous instruc- 
tion. The total number of teachers and assistants was 
10,629, of whom 5394 were males and 5235 females ; of 
these, 4656 males and 2977 females were in the communal 
or adopted schools. The teachers in tho communal schools 
are appointed by the communal councils, which have the 
power of suspending them for a period not exceeding three 
months, the Government decreeing as to their absolute dis- 
missal or reinstatement. They are required to have at- 
tended, for at least two years, the classes of a normal school. 

Besides the primary schools properly so called, there are 
in many localities other establishments where primary 
instruction is communicated, as the infant, adult, manu- 
facturing schools, &c. The infant schools are for children 
between two and six years of age. There were in 1872, 

780 of these schools, of which 212 were communal, 220 
private but under inspection, and 348 private and non- 
inspected. The total number of pupils was 78,181. 

In the adult schools the branches taught are generally 
the same as in the communal primary schools. The com- 
munal councils are invited to establish such schools, and of 
late years considerable progress has been made in this 
direction. In 1863 the number of adult schools was 1194, 
with in all 188,890 scholars; and in 1872, 2351, with 
199,957 scholars. In the latter year 1454 of the schools 
wore communal, 74 private inspected, and 823 private 
non-inspected. Of the scholars 98,558 were males, and 
101,399 females ; 56,880 were at communal schools, where 
54,630 wore receiving gratuitous instruction, and 7362 at 
adopted schools, where 7179 were gratuitously instructed. 

There are also primary schools annexed to prisons, hospitals, 
and depots of mendicants, and reform schools. The number 
of these in 1872 was 97, and of scholars 6485. Consider- 
able sums arc given by Government for providing food, 
clothing, and other necessaries for the poor children attend- 
ing the primary and infant schools. 

The expenses of public primary education fall in tho first 
instance on the commuiio ; and in case of insufficiency of 
funds, the province, and finally tho state, come to its 
assistance. Each commune, however, must contribute a 
sum equal to at least two jier cent, upon its direct taxa- 
tion before being entitled to claim any assistance from the 
province or state. The total expenditure for public primary 
education was, — in 1843, 2,651,639 francs; in 1853, 
4,465,411; and in 1863, 9,372,259. In 1872 it was 
16,200,843 or £648,033, of which 1,326,659 francs were 
school fees received, 506,512 public or private donations, 
5,863,561 were contributed by tho communes, 1,584,010 
by the provinces, and 6,643,415 by the state. 

The middle schools are divided into two classes, those Middle 
supported by tho Government, and those maintained by the ichoola 
communes. The former are of two kinds — (1), the royal 
athenaeums, called also the middle superior schools; and (2), 
the middle inferior schools, or the middle schools properly 
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80 called, including the former suprior primary, as well 
as the schools formerly known as industrial and commer- 
cial schools. 

There are ten royal athenaeums, two in Ilainault, and one 
in each of the other provinces, viz., in the towns of 
Antweq), Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, Mons, Tournay, Li^ge, 
Hasselt, Arlon, and Namur. In each of tliese are two 
courses, the one for the humanities and the other for a 
professional education. The professional course is divided 
into a lower division, comprohendingacourse of three classes, 
each of one year, and an upper division, with thi-ee sections, 
the commercial, industrial, and scientific, each divided into 
two classes, and extending over two years. In 1872 the 
numlier of students at the athenmums was 3562, of whom 
623 were in the prei)aratory classes, 1157 in the humanity 
section, and 1782 in the professional. 

In the state middle schools the courses are arranged so 
as to occupy three years. To some is annexed a prepara- 
tory section, making a year more. The number of these 
schools in 1872 was 50, with 9012 scholars. 

The communal middle .schools are of two grade.s, a first 
and second, — the former embracing 17 schools, the latter 
16. They ought to bo based u[)on the same jninciplcs, and 
teach the same branches as the royal atlienauins and 
middle schools. In 1872 the number of scholars in the 
first or higher grade of schools was 1381, of whom 239 
were in the preparatory cla.s.ses, 730 in the humanity 
section, and 412 in the professional. The number of 
scholars in the lower gmdo of schools was 1828, of whom 
1274 were in the lower sections and 554 in the higher. 
Mo.st of these schools have libraries, museums of natural 
history, and chemical laboratories attached to them. There 
are in addition to these 75 unendowed colleges, of which 
45 are Episcopal and 1 1 Jesuit. 

The educational staff consists of a prefect of studie.s 
in the athenajums, and a rector in the middle schools, pro- 
fessors, regents, and masters. The prefects, professors, 
rectors, and regents are nominated by the king, and the 
masters and teachers by the mini.ster of the interior. The 
diploma of a professor agrege of either degree is bestowed 
by a 8[jecial jury after a searching examination. It is given 
without regard to the place where the candidate has studi(*d. 
The prefects and rectors reside on the preini.ses, and have the 
general direction and management of the institution.s over 
which they are placed. Each has to report annually as to 
the state and condition of the institution under his rare, 
and to register the conduct and progress of the scholars. 

The middle, like the ])rimary schools, are subjected to a 
regular system of inspection. The literary and scientific 
branches are under the superintendence of two inspectors 
and an inspector-general nominated by the king. To one 
of the inspectors is especially confided the mathematiced 
and natural science.s, and to the other the humanities ; 
the other branches, as history, geography, and the com- 
mercial sciences, may be committed to either of the 
inspectors or to the inspector-general. The insi)ector has 
to examine and report ui)on the state and discijfiine of each 
establishment, the methods emi)loyed in teaching, the 
progress made by the pupils, and the merit and zeal of the 
teachers. The conml de perfectiomiement for the direction 
and improvement of middle education is compo.sed of from 
eight to ten members, mostly professors in the universities, 
presided over by the minister of the interior or his de[)uty, 
and meets at least four times a year. A gcmcral comiH'ti- 
tion takes place annually among the scholars of tlio athe- 
nmums and colleges receiving grants from Government, to 
which, however, scholars from other establishments may 
be admitted. The examinations are both written and oral ; 
and the rewards are of three kinds, prizes, aecmits, and 
honourable mention. 


The amount contributed by the state to the athenaeums 
in 1872 was 467,575 francs, to the state middle schools 
418,589, and to the communal middle schools 184,079. 

The amount contributed by the communes to the athenajums 
was 291,937 francs, to the state middle schools 169,320, 
and to the communal middle schools 232,359. 

The sui>erior instruction establishments are the four Univewl^ 
universities, — two belonging to the state, at Ghent and Liege, bea. 
the fn'o university at Brus.scls, and the Catholic university 
at Louvain. 

Each of the state universities has faculties of philosophy 
and litemture, science, law, and medicine. In each there 
are 8 professors in philosoi)hy, 9 in the sciences, 7 in law, 
and 8 in medicine. One or two additional professors may 
be added to each of the faculties in case of necessity. The 
profe.ssors are nominated by the king, and cannot exercise 
any other profession without the consent of the Govern- 
ment. 

Attached to each university are a number of agregis 
named by the king. Their title is honorary, and they are 
chosen from among those students who have most distin- 
guished themselves at the public couq)etitions or final 
examinations, from professors of middle instruction, or from 
members of the civil or military body of engineers. They 
are nominally attached to one of the faculties, but are not 
prohibited from exercising any of the liberal professions, 
and in case of any of the professors being unable to per- 
form his dutie.s, a substitute is chosen from among the 
agregh attached to that fai’ulty. 

The universities are under the management of a rector, 
a secretary, deans of faculty, the senatus academicus, and 
the board of assessors. The rector is nominated by the 
king for three years, and has the direction of all acaclemic 
matters. The secretary is appointed annually by the king 
from a list of two candidates nominated by the senatus 
academicus. The deans of the faculties are chosen annually 
by the professors of each faculty, and liave the right of 
convoking the jirofessors of their faculty. The senatus 
and the l)oard of assessors arc convoked by the rector ; the 
former is composed of the professors, under the presidency 
of the rector, and the Litter of the rector, secretary, and 
the deans of faculty. 

Each student ])ays annually for enrolment 15 francs, and 
then takes out a ticket for the branches of the course in 
^hich ho intends to take his examinations. For philosophy 
and literature, and for law, the annual ticket costs 250 francs, 
and 200 francs for the other faculties. The instructions 
are given in the French language. Subsidies are accorded 
by Government to the universities for the libraries, botanical 
gardens, cabinets, tkc. ; but the towns of Liege and Ghent 
are bound to maintain the buildings. Tlio sum granted 
by the state to the two universities in 1873 was 937,919 
francs. 

Attached to the university of Ghent is a school for civil 
engineers. The preparatory course extends over two years, 
and comprehends the mathematical, physical, and natural 
sciences necessary to the subsequent courses. ^J'hc special 
course is divided into two sections, the one for engineers of 
roads and bridges, and the other for architectural engineers. 

This course continues for two or three years. The third 
coui’se, which lasts for three years, is for industrial 
engineers or persons engaged in arts or manufactures. 

They are instructed in the application of the various 
sciences to the arts and manufactures, particularly to the 
mechanical arts. 

Similar to the above is the mining school attached to the 
university of Liege. The first course is preparatory to the 
other two. The special course includes all the branches 
necessary to a mining engineer. The third cour.se is for 
those desirous of obtaining a knowledge of mining, min- 
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erals, kc,, more particularly as connected with tho arts and 
manufactures. This last course extends over three yeara 

Tho free university of Brussels has faculties of philosophy 
and literature, of science, of law, and of medicine, courses 
in which are given by ordinary and extraordinary professors 
and a(fre<jh. Each student pays annually 15 francs for 
enrolment, and a fee of 200 or 250 irancs for tho courses 
in any of the faculties. The fee for single classes is gene- 
rally 50 francs. An annual subsidy of 10,000 francs is 
allocated to the university by the provincial council of 
Brabant, and the prmanent de])Utation has the right of 
annually presenting ten youths of tho province for gratui- 
tous instruction. A subsidy of 50,000 francs is also allo- 
cated annually by the communal council of Brussels. Tho 
university is govcrntul by an administrative council, com- 
pose<l partly at j>orman(‘nt members and j)artly of members 
chowm annually by the professors of the four faculties and 
the lormer students of the university. This council is pre- 
8id(»d over by the burgomaster of Brussels, who has a ca.sting 
vote in its proceedings. 

The Catholic university of Louvain is governed by a 
grand rector, nominated and revocable by the episcopal 
body. A vice rector is also nominated by the episcopal 
body on the advice of the grand rector. The rector 
nominates the secretary and other functionaries of the 
university. The faculties are philosoj)hy and literature, the 
mathematical, physical, and natural sciences, law, medicine, 
and theology. The courses of the five faculties are given by 
ordinary and extraordinary j)rofe8sors and lecturers, 
nominated by the epi.scopal body on the ))resentation of 
the rector. The enrolment -fee for tho first year is 10 
francs, and 5 francs annually thereafter. The annual fee 
for courses in tho faculties varies from 200 to 250 francs, 
except the theological courses, which are gratuitous. It 
has an extensive library, cabinets of mineralogy, z(X)logy, 
<fec., and a botanical garden. The numbers of the students 
at each of the universities in 1 874 were — Ghent, 222 ; Lic‘gc, 
518; Brussels, 580; and Louvain, 909. 

A competition takes place annually among the scholars 
of sujierior instruction, and at these competitions two gold 
medals are given in each of the faculties. There are also 
twelve travelling scholarships given annually, tenable for 
two years, to such students as have taken their doctor’s 
degree with the liighest distinction and wish to travel, to 
enable them to visit foreign countries ; and about .sixty bur- 
saries of 400 francs each are given annually to poor students 
to enable them to prosecute their studies. Besides the.se 
there are connected with the universities a number of 
private Imnsaries, the management and bestowal of which 
arc in the hands of particular persons or corporations in 
terms ol the acts of foundation. 

Special The special educational institutions of Belgium are of 

schools various kinds, and are generally in a very efticient state. 

They include (in addition to the engineering and mining 
schools already mentioned) normal scluxils, military schools, 
navigation schools, and academies and schools of 
design, painting, sculpture, music, «fec. 

Normal There are two Government normal schools for primary 

schools. teachers, one at Jjierre and tho other at Nivelles, — the 
former having twelve and the latter tliirteen professors, 
with a rector each. The course extends over three years, and 
during the last year of attendance the pupils are excrei.sed 
in teaching in the primary .schools of the town. There 
are also seven cpisco[)al normal schools, in which similar 
branches are taught, except that the principlesof the Catholic 
religion are more particularly inculcated. The chief diocesan 
nominates the rectors and jirofessors. The course lasts for 
four years. Besides these there are several private normal 
schools for males and females, one or more institutions for 
the training of female teachers by each province, and normal 


' primary sections attached to the middle schools of Bruges, 

' Ghent, Huy, Virton, and Couvin, 

Bursaries of 200 francs each are annually given by 
Government to as.sist }K>or students attending tho normal 
schools ; and students of promise, who have taken diplomas 
at either of the Government primary normal schools, may 
bo admitted to the normal school of middle instruction at 
Nivelles. The course hero is for two years. There are 
also for the training of teachers for the sui^erior middle 
institutions, the normal school of the humanities at Li^ge, 
and the normal school of the sciences at Ghent, Candi- 
dates for admission must be young men of superior talents, 
qualifying them to jiierform creditably the duties of pro- 
fessor, and they must |)ass certain examinations. The 
branches taught in both schools extend over three years. 

In the .school at Li6ge there are fourteen bursaries of 500 
francs each, given to the poorer students, tho recipients 
Ixjcoming bound to act as professors in one of the middle 
schools for live years. There are five bursaries of 500 
francs in connection with the school at Ghent. 

There is a military school at Brussels for training officers Military 
for tho army. The number of scholars in 1873 was 129. 

The courses are divided into two sections ; the one, which 
extends over two years, is preparatory to tho second, which 
also extends over two years, and is divided into special 
branches qualifying for tho infantry, cavalry, or marines. 

A school has been established in Lierre for the purpose of 
educating the sons of the military for tho army. The course 
extends over five years, and the pupils generally enter the 
army about tho ago of sixteen. They arc placed in the 
army according to their proficiency, some as sub-officers 
and corporals, others as common soldiers. The pupils in 
1873 were 252. 

Each regiment has a regimental school for training 
young men in the army for subalterns, and a number of 
evening schools for affording the means of education to 
tho soldiery. Attendance at one of these schools is obli- 
gatory on all subalterns and corporals whose education is 
not conqilcte, according to their jiosition. 

There is at Messines a Royal Institution for the educa- 
tion of daughters of military men who have died or been 
di.sabled in the service of their country. They are admitted 
from seven to fourteen years of age, and remain till their 
eighteenth year. Tliey are instructed in branches necessary 
to qualify them as governesses, teachers, domestic servants, 

&c., and situations are provided for them on leaving. 

Schools of navigation have been established at Antwerp Navigatio 
and Ostond for furnishing properly educated masters for schools 
merchant vessels, where instruction is given gratuitously. 
Certificates of qualifications as master or mate are given 
by a jury of examiners. There has also recently been 
formed at Antwerp a superior institute of commerce to 
afford instruction, theoretical and practical, in the com- 
mercial sciences, the course extending over two years. 

A Government agricultural institute was established 
at Gembloux in 1860 for affording theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction in agriculture and kindred subjects. 

There are seven professors and three assistants, and a 
demonstrative gardener. The course lasts for three years. 
Students in 1873, 71. There is a similar institution at 
Ghent, which in 1873 had 31 students. A school of 
practical horticulture and arboriculture was established at 
Vilvorde in 1855, which in 1873 had 29 students; the 
course is for three years. A similar institution at Gend- 
brugg has been closed since 1871. There is also a veteri- 
nary college at Brussels with, in 1873, 84 students. The 
course is for four years. 

The academies and schools of design, painting, sculpture, Acsdeml* 
&c., are divided into three classes: — 1. The royal academies 
of the fine arts, in which painting, sculpture architecture, 
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gad engraving are taught in the most efficient manner ; 2. 
Academies of design established in the principal towns, and 
giving instructions in designing, architecture, and the prin- 
ciples of geometry and perspective drawing ; 3. Schools of 
design established in all the larger towns for instructing 
young persons and artisans in the elements of designing 
and architecture. In 1873 there were 76 such academies 
and schools in the kingdom, having 9966 pupils. 

The Koyal Academy of the Fine Arts at Antwerp is 
principally intended to afford gratuitous instruction in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving, and to 
propagate and encourage a taste for the fine arts. In 1873 
there were 1665 scholars. A competition in one of the 
branches of the fine arts is annually held in Antwerp, the 
laureate at which receives a pension of 3500 francs annually 
for four years, to enable him to perfect himself in his art 
in Germany, France, and Italy. The second prize is a gold 
medal of 300 francs. The Iloyal Academy of the Fine 
Arts at Brussels is an institution similar to that at Antwerp. 
Instruction is gratuitous, and the vacancies are filled up by 
competition. 

The Royal Musical Conservatory at Brussels is under the 
direction of the minister of the interior, aided by a com- 
mission of seven members nominated by the king, with the 
burgomaster of Brussels as honorary president. The 
instruction is gratuitous, and includes vocal and instru- 
mental music, composition,* and the Italian language. The 
number of scholars in 1873 was 529. There are six 
bursaries of 250 francs, and ten of 125 francs, in connec- 
tion with this institution. There is a similar establishineut 
at Lidge, with (in 1873) 694 scholars. Music, both vocal 
and instrumental, is much cultivated in Belgium; and 
musical schools and societies are established in almost all 
the principal towns and throughout the cpuntry. In 1873 
there were, besides those mentioned, 108 musical .schools 
and societies, with 7440 members. A competition in 
musical composition takes place every two years at Brussels, 
the laureate receiving a pension of 3500 francs for four 
years, to enable him to study in France, Germany, and 
Italy. The second prize is a gold medal of the value of 
300 francs. 

Belgium possesses a great number of learned societies, as 
the Royal Medical Academy, the Royal Academy of 
Science, Literature, and Art, &c. The Royal Medical 
Academy has its seat at Brussels. It is divided into six 
sections, and has 36 titular and 18 assistant members, 
with 24 corresponding and an indefinite number of honorary 
members. Each of the sections has certain branches of 
medical science assigned to it. The academy answers any 
questions that may be proposed to it by the Government, 
upon matters connected with public hygiene, and makes 
researches in all subjects connected with or tending to 
advance medical science. Gold medals are given annually 
fo^ the best essays on prescribed subjects. It receives an 
annual grant of 20,000 francs from the state. 

The Royal Academy of Science, Literature, and Art also 
has its seat at Brussels. It is divided into three classes, 
for the sciences, literature, and the fine arts ; the first two 
are each subdivided into two sections, and the last into 
branches, for painting, sculpture, engraving, architecture, 
and music. Each class is composed of 30 members, 50 
foreign associates, and not more than ten native corre- 
spondents. Each class proposes annually certain subjects 
for essays, to which gold medals of the value of 600 francs 
are adjudged. The academy receives an annual grant of 
40,000 francs from the state. Connected with this acadeniy 
is a royal commission of history for the purpose of searching 
for and editing old chronicles and documents tending to 
throw light upon the early history of the country. There 
has also just (1875) been instituted by the king a prize of 


25,000 francs (£1000) to be given annually for the best 
work published on a subject previously announced of 
interest to Belgium. Every fourth year the competition is 
to be open to foreigners. 

There is a Government inspector -general of science, 
literature, and art, who has the general superintendence of 
that department, under the minister of the interior. Under 
him are two administrative boards, the one for literature 
and science, and the other for the fine arts. 

The Royal Observatory for astronomical and metooro- Royal ob. 
logical observations is under thf management of a director servatory. 
and three assistants. In the observatory are instruments 
specially provided by Government for the use of young 
men desirous of making Meteorological or astronomical 
observations. 

The Royal Museum of Brussels, for the reception of Museums 
objects in natural history belonging to the state, is under 
the direction of a council of five members api)ointed by the 
king. There is also a museum of industry, containing 
models and plans of machines used in arts, manufactures, 
and agriculture. Annexed to this museum is a school 
where instruction is given gratuitously in the construction 
of such machines. It possesses a chemical laboratory, 
library, &c. There is also a royal museum of war instru- 
ments at Brussels, and in 1870 a royal botanic garden was 
laid out for aiding in the study of botany and horticulture. 

The royal mu.se urn of painting and sculpture is under the 
direction of a commission, composed of a president and six 
members nominated by the king, and charged with the 
collection of works of ancient and modern masters for the 
museum. A triennial exhibition of works of living artists, 

Belgian and foreign, in painting, sculpture, engraving, 
architecture, and lithography, is held at Brussels. There are 
similar exhibitions held in Antwerp, Ghent, Li(!^ge, Bruges, 
ike. The geogitiphical establishment at Brussels has a con- 
siderable collection of books and maps, a garden, a herb- 
arium, collections of rocks, lava, fossils, Ac. 

Besides the libraries belonging to different societies. Public 
associations, Ac., there are a number of public libraries in Hbrarlea 
Belgium. The principal of these is the royal library of 
Brussels. It contained in 1871 about 301,500 volumes, 

22,221 manuscripts, 53,556 engravings, and 19,517 medals 
and coins. This is the only library that receives copies of 
copyright works. The public libraryof Ghent is connected 
with the university. It has 80,000 volumes and 600 
manuscripts, besides pamphlets, Ac. The Liege public 
library has 68,000 volumes, about 26,000 pamphlets, and 
430 manuscripts. The public library of tlie Louvain 
university is the most ancient in Belgium, and is particularly 
rich in works of ancient history, theology, and literature, 
including Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Oriental. These 
libraries are open daily for consultation, and in almost all 
of them volumes are lent out at the discretion of the con- 
servators. 

The archives of Belgium contain a great number ofArchivoa, 
interesting and valuable documents connected with the 
history of the country. These are carefully preserved, 
classified, and catalogued. The general archives of the 
kingdom at Brussels contain upwards of 100,000 documents, 
and the archives of Antwerp upwards of 70,000. Those at 
Bruges, Ghent, Li6ge, Mons, Namur, Tournay, Ilasselt, and 
Arlon are ancient and important. The archives of the city 
of Briv;es, at one time the grand commercial entrepot of 
Europe, contain a number of valuable papers bearing upon 
the events of which this city was the theatre in the Middle 
Ages. Unfortunately, they do not go further back than 
1280, the previous documentshaving been all destroyed by 
an extensive fire in that year. 

The benevolent and cWitable institutions of Belgium 
are numerous and open to all. The duty of supporting 
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them falls in the first instance upon the commune, after- 
wards upon the province, and finally, in case of necessity, 
upon the state. They are divided into three classes (1.) 
Those affording assistance or an asylum to the poor in case 
of age, infirmity, disease, want of work, <kc., including 
dispensaries, foundling and maternity hospitals, deaf-mute 
and blind institutions, <kc. ; (2.) Those more particularly 
designed for the prevention and suppression of vagabondage 
and beggary, as depots of mendicity and reform schools ; 
and (3.) Those specially intended to foster a spirit of in- 
dei)endence and foresight among the working classes, as 
savings-banks, and assuran(‘e and mutual assistance so- 
cieties. 

Every town of imj)oitanoe and many of the rural com- 
munes have hospitals for the aged, infirm, and indigent. 
Asylums for incurables are also numerous, but much less 
so than the former. Farm hospitals have been established 
in the rural communes of the two Flanders, where the 
inmates contribute by work to their own maintenance. 
They form small agricultural colonies of old jieople and 
children, mutually assisting each other. The products of 
the farms generally suffice for their maintenance. 

Foundling hospitals are established in Antwerp, Brussels, 
Louvain, Bruges, Ostend, tkc. The children generally 
remain only for a short time in the hospitals. They are 
pensioned out to inhabitants of the rural communes till 
their twelfth year, at which jKjriod the wardship of the 
hospital terminates. InsjwTtors are appointed to visit the 
children quarterly, to report upon their physical condition, 
see that they are attending school, <kc. TIkto are mater- 
nity hospitals at Brussels, Louvain, (Biont, Li6ge, Bruges, 
Nieuport, and Tournay, in several of which courses of 
midwifery are given. Maternity societies for aiding 
females with money, medicine, &c., are formed in many of 
the towns. There are a number of lunatic asylums, which 
in 1873 had in all 6801 ])atients, of whom 5024 were 
imupers. A colony of lunatics has U'cn formed in the 
commune of Uheel, province of Antwerp, where, under the 
direction of a jK»rmanent committee, they are })en8ioned 
out among the inhabitants, and generally employed in 
agricultural labours. There are also a number of insti- 
tutions for the education of the deaf and dumb and the 
blind. 

To prevent the misery, and frequently the crime, arising 
from tlie want of emj)loyment among the working classes, 
charity workshops have Wn established in Ghent, Li^ge, 
and other towns. These are accessible to all workmen 
without em])loyment and in poor circumstances. The 
able-bodied are jmid according to their work, and the aged 
and infirm according to their necessities. The workshops 
of apprenticeship and im])rovernent are intended not only 
to HUi)ply work to the unem])loyed, but j)rincipally to 
initiate the jK'ople in the exercise of new or improved 
branches of industry, and to instruct the young men in 
some trade or [irofession by which they may be able to 
gain an honest livelihood. They have hixn found of great 
benefit to many of the i»oorer classes who would otherwise 
have been brought up as vagrants and beggars. The 
apprenticeship generally lasts from four to six months. 
Similar to these are the manufacturing schools, intended 
])rincipally for girls, where they are employed in the mauu 
facture of lace, tkc. These are 8Ui)ported jiartly by the 
state and partly by the province and commune, but many 
of them are private. In 1872 there were of these insti- 
tutions — 29 communal, 144 private but subject to inspec- 
tion, and 294 non-inspected. The total number of j)ersons 
was 26,739, of whom 1067 were in communal establish- 
ments, 9649 private insjiccted, and 16^023 non-inspected ; 
25,565 were females and 1174 males. 

There are three dcp6ts of mendicity or workhouses in 


the kmgdom, at Bruges^ Hoogstraeten, and Beokheim. In 
1873 they contained 1819 persons. A reform school was 
founded in Ruysaelede in 1848 for male vagrants and 
mendicants under eighteen years of age. It contains 
about 500 members, employed in cultivating a large farm 
of 128 hectares. At a short distance is a similar institu- 
tion for 400 girls and infants, between two and seven years 
of age. There is also a simile school for girls and infants 
at Beernem. 

In each commune is a bureau de hienfaieance^ for assist- 
ing the |)Oor with money, food, clothing, 4cc., and, where 
{here are no hospitals, providing them with medical 
attendance and medicines. It also contributes to the 
maintenance and education of poor children, foundlings, 
deaf-mutes, and lunatics. There are also Monti de Piete, 
or charitable institutions for lending money to the poor 
upon the security of pledges, in twenty of the larger towns. 

Caiitee deprhoyance^ both general and s})ecial, and mutual 
aid societies — to succour the members in sickness, pay their 
funeral exiienses, and aid their families — are numerous. 

The judicial system of Belgium consists of courts and Judicial 
tribunals of various kinds, as the court of cassation, the syatcuL 
courts of appeal, and of assize, tribunals of primary instance, 
of commerce, <kc. The court of cassation or annulment 
sits at Brussels, and is divided into two chambers, the one 
for civil and the other for criminal matters. It is com- 
posed of a president-general, a president of the chamber, 
and fifteen councillors. It decides upon appeals against 
judgments pronounced in the other courts and tribunals in * 
contravention of legal forms. There are three courts of 
appeal : one at Brussels, for the provinces of Antwerp, 
Brabant, and Hainault; another at Ghent, for the two 
Flanders; and a third at Li6ge, for Li6ge, Limbourg, 
Luxembourg, and Namur. In the capital of each 
province is a court of assize, comi) 08 od of a councillor, 
deputed from one of the courts of appeal, who presides, 
and two judges chosen from among thi^ presidents and 
judges of the primary tribunal, where the court is held. 
Crimes, graver misdemeanours, political offences, and abuses 
of the press are judged by the courts of assize. In each 
judiciary arrondissement is a tribunal of primary instance, 
judging in misdemeanours belonging to the correctional 
police, in civil matters, and in commercial affairs where 
there is no commercial tribunal. The number of judges 
varies from three to ten in each tribunal. Tribunals of 
commerce are established by law in several principal towns. 

They judge definitively in civil matters of not more than 
2000 francs, but above that sum their decisions are subject 
to appeal, as in the tribunals of primary instance. In 
several of the manufacturing towns are councils of pru(V 
homnmy composed of master tradesmen and workmen. 

They decide in all questions and disputes arising between 
masters and workmen. For all criminal and political cases, 
as well as offences of the press, trial by jury is established. 

The jury is composed of twelve persons chosen by lot from a 
leet of thirty. Justices of the peace and judges of the 
tribunals are chosen directly by the king. The councillors 
of each court of appeal, and the presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of the tribunals of primary instance in its district, 
are chosen by the king from two double lists of candidates, 
the one presented by the court of appeal, and the other 
by the provincial council. The councillors of the court 
of cassation are named by the king from two double lists, 
the one presented by the senate, and the other by the 
court of cassation. The judges are appointed for life, and 
cannot be susjiended or deposed but by a judgment. They 
I cannot hold any salaried office under the Government, or, 
at least, must perform the duties of it gratuitously. The 
duties of public minister at the court of cassation are 
exercised by a procurator-general, and two advocates- 
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general ; and by a royal procurator with substitutes before 
each of the tribunals of primary instance and courts of 
assise and appeal. 

Councils of war are held in the chief place of each 
province, with the exception of Liinbourg, which is joined 
to Li6ge, and of Luxembourg, which is united with Namur. 
They decide in crimes and misdemeanours committed in 
their provinces by the military of a rank not higher than 
captain. The military court for the whole of Belgium has 
its seat at Brussels. It is composed of five members, one 
of whom is a councillor of the appeal court of Brussels, 
delegated annually to preside; the rest are general or 
superior officers chosen by lot every month. All officers of 
a grade superior to that of captain are amenable to this 
court. It also decides on appeals from the provincial or 
other military courts. 

Besides the ordinary police, there arc commissaries of 
police, royal procurators, (rinsiruetwn, &c. The com- 
missaries of police, and in the communes where these are 
wanting the burgomasters or delegated aldermen, are 
specially charged with searching out an<l proving all con- 
traventions of the police laws. The royal procurators are 
charged with discovering and prosecuting for all offences 
coming within the jurisdiction of the courts of assize or the 
correctional tribunals of police. There is at least omjuge 
dUmtruction^ or examining judge, in each arrondisseinent 
who is specially charged wdth the collection of evidence, 
and with bringing the culprit before the tribunal. There 
is a council chamber composed of at least three judges, 
including the juge dHmtruction^ for the preliminary 
examination of culprits. 

The prisons are of three kinds — (1), central jmsons; 
(2), houses of surety; and (3), houses of arrest. The 
central prisons are-~(l), the central i)enitontiary at (Iheiit 
for different classes of criminals ; (2), the penitentiary at 
Louvain, on the solitary system, for prisoners condemned 
to more than one year’s imprisonment, except those con- 
demned to imprisonment for life ; (3), the penitentiary and 
reformatory for young criminals at Namur; (4), the 
penitentiary and reformatory at St Hubert for young 
delinquents belonging to the rural population, acquitted 
but put at the disposal of (jovernment ; (f)), the branch 
penitentiary and reformatory at Namur for young criminals 
and young delinquents, acquitted, belonging to the towm 
populations. The number in the prisons in 1873 was 
1568, in the reformatories 751. The houses of surety are 
established in the cajiital of each province, where there is 
a court of assize, and the houses of arrest are in the capital 
of each arrondisseinent, the seat of a court of primary 
instance, where there is not already a house of surety. In 
these houses are confined the prisoners whose term does 
not exceed six months if the prison is a common one, and 
three years if on the solitary system. The number of 
prisoners in these prisons in 1873 w^as 2437. In connec- 
tion with many of these, schools, workshops, and circulating 
libraries have been established. The prisoners are employed 
in various kinds of work. Those condemned to compulsory 
labour receive no remuneration, but those condemned to 
solitary or correctional imprisonment receive a part of the 
produce of their labour, which in the case of the latter 
is frequently applied in mitigation of their punishment. 
Premiums are also given for good conduct, zeal, and progress 
in their labours. 

Since 1830 the agricultural state of the country has 
been much improved. A superior council of agriculture is 
specially charged with the promotion and sujierintendence 
of the agricultural interests of the country ; and in each 
of the provinces a commission of practical men is nomi- 
nated to encourage the introduction of improvements in the 
different branches of agriculture and report annually upon 
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the state of agriculture in their provinces. Every five years 
a grand agricultural exhibition of horses, cattle, agricultural 
implements, and produce is held in Brussels, at which a 
number of gold and silver medals, ikc., are given as prizes. 

Local exhibitions are also held frequently in the various 
districts. 

The agriculturists above twelve years of age, including 
female servants, form one-fourth of the entire population. 

Females are extensively engaged in agricultural work, being 
to the males as 61 to 100. In 1866 the number of horses 
was 283,163; of cattle, 1,242,445; sheo]>, 586,097 ; swine, 
632,301. To improve the breeds of horses a Government 
stud of stallions is maintained at Tervueren. 

The cultivated land of Belgium amounts to 2,663,753 
hectares, or 6,582,123 acres, of which 1,339,795 hectaies 
are in the hands of the proprietors, and 1,323,958 are let 
to tenants. In West Flanders four-fifths are in the hands 
of tenants; in Luxembourg nearly five-sixths are in tlie 
hands of the proprietors ; and in most of the other provinces 
about one-half is let to tenants. The land is divided into ' 
numerous and mostly small patches (nearly 600,0t)0). Of 
these 43 per cent, do not exceed 50 ares ; there are 12 j*er 
cent, not exceeding one hectare, or 2i acres, 29 per cent, not 
exceeding 5 hectares, 7 \ ])er cent not exceeding 10 hectares, 
and less than 8 per cent of greater extent. The Belgians, 
])artieularly in Flanders, are averse to the introduction 
of imj)rovement8 in their agricultural oi>erationB, ai^d 
their implements are generally nide and clumsy. Their 
lauds are, however, cultivated with great care and are 
very productive. Of the cereal cro})s rye is the mo.Ht ex- 
tensively cultivated, and forms an important article of 
food for the working cla.sses. Wheat and (xits are also 
extensively cultivated, the former particularly in the pro- 
vinces of Hainault, Brabant, and West Flanders. Com- 
paratively little barley is raised. Hops, chicory, tobacco, 
rajH', and other oleaginous plants, hemp, flax, madder, 
b(*et, lire., are common. Of these the most extensively 
cultivated is flax, principally in the two Flanders. 

Tobacco was much more extensively grown a few years 
ago than at present ; it is now almo.st entirely confined to 
the two Flanders and Hainault. The chicory plant is 
principally raised in Hainault. The cultivation of beet for 
the extraction of sugar i.s continually increasing, and 
numerous establishments have been formed for its prepara- 
tion. Tlie leguminous ])Iants, pease, beans, and tares, are 
used principally as fodder for cattle; the most common 
are bt'ans. The beet root is even more extensively cul ti vated 
as fodder than as an industrial plant, jiarticularly in the 
provinces of West Flanders, Liege, Hainault, and Brabant. 
Potatoes are largely grown in all the provinces ; and, next 
to potatoes, turnips are the most extensively cultivated of 
the alimentary roots. The fallow ground, formerly con- 
siderable, is now only of small extent, being principally 
sown in fodder crops. CIovit is the principal fodder crop. 

The number of hectares occupied with the principal crops in 
1866 were — wheat, 283,542 ; oats, 221,743 ; rye, 288,966; 
barley, 43,617 ; lieans, 24,263; pease, tares, <kc., 13,645 ; 
potatoes, 171,397 ; flax, 57,045; colza, 26,412; beet root for 
sugar, 18,074; turnips, carrots, »tc., 28,806; hemp, hops, 
chicory, tobacco, Ac., 13,775. Vegetable gardens occupied 
37,329 ; meadow, 365,805; fallow, 53,891. 

Belgium is rich in various kinds of minerals, as coal, Minam**' 
iron, calamine, dec., which form a valuable source of employ- 
ment to many thousands of its inhabitants. 

The coal may be divided into two great basins. The 
western basin is the most important, and has an estimated 
extent of 90,051 hectares (or about 222,400 acres), — 

75,725 in the province of Hainault, and 14,326 in Namur. 

The extent of the eastern bed is estimated at 44,062 
hectares, — 41,745 in the province of Li^ge, and 2317 in 
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leather, ropes, In 1872 the excise duties on beer and 
vinegar amounted to 15,547,605 francs; spirits, 16,946,225; 
foreign wines, 4,765,800; and sugar, 7,516,388. 

In 1850, 2165 sailing and steam vessels, of 314,797 tons, Commercf 
entered Belgium ; in 1860, 3780 vessels of 667,287 tons ; in 
1870, 5658 vessels, of 1,575,293 tons; and in 18T£, 6134 
vessels, of 1,878,106 tons. Of the last 3082 were steam 
vessels, of 1,158,484 tons. In 1850 the number of ves- 
sels that left Belgium was 2214, tonnage 235,745; in 
1860, 3959, tonnage 694,225; in 1870, 5406, tonnage 
1,534,513 ; and in 1872, 6241, tonnage 1,907,530. Of the 
List 3081 vessels, with 1,169,254 tons, were steamers. 

The numbers and tonnage of vessels entering from and 
leaving for different countries in 1872 were as follows : — 


Inwakdh. 



VertielH 

Tonnage. 

England 

3176 

843,779 

Russia 

444 

178,371 

Sweden and 1 
Norway... / 

638 

155,597 

United States.. 

178 

116,622 

Argentine Rep. 
Germany 

169 

95,575 

312 

87,786 

France 

218 

62,182 

Chili and Peru ' 

49 

50,514 


Outwards. 



VeKMcls 

Tonnage. 

England 

4178 

1,214,979 

Sweden and / 
Norway.,.. ) 
United States. 

S44 

124,354 

121 

94,790 

Germany 

236 

79,780 

France 

209 

65,913 

Russia 

148 

56,646 

38,309 

Argentine Rep. 

44 

! 


Namur. All varieties, from anthracite to the richest gas- 
coal, are found. In 1873 there were 285 coal-mines in 
the country, employing 107,902 jwrsons, and producing 
15,778,401 tons of coal valued at 337,637,360 francs. 
The iron districts are the arrondisseiiient of Charleroi, and 
the ])rovinccs of Namur, Liege, and Luxembourg. Besides 
the iron- mines in Charleroi, Haiiiault contaias a oop|H?r- 
inine, commenced in 1849, and calamine and blende mines. 
Iron is also found in small (juantities in the arrondisse- 
ments of Mons and Tournay. Jn Namur the iron ore is 
rich and plentiful, and constitutes the principal mineral 
wealth of the province. Veins of lead and zinc are also 
wrouglit to a consideralile extent. The iron-mines of 
Luxembourg are much inferior to tho.se of Namur. . The 
princi})al arc those of Durbuy, Kuette, (Irandcourt, Halanzy, 
and Musson. The ferruginous basins of Theux and La 
Ileid are of the greatest importance, both as public works, 
and from the (juantity of ore that they furnish. Lead and 
zinc are found here almost always in the same bed, 
Alumiferous schist is common in several parts of the 
province. In 1873 the different metallic mines yielded 
13,952 tons of blende, 28,630 of calamine, 11,280 of lead, 
36,651 of pyrites, and 503,563 of huddled iron ore. 
The number of workmen employed in these mines was 
3758. Under the minister of the interior the mines are 
superintended by a corps of mining engineers ; each of the 
six mining districts has an ordinary engineer, and each of 
the two divisions a chief engineer. A sub -engineer is 
ap] jointed over a certain number of mines. 

Marble is abundant in many parts of Belgium ; and the 
black marbles, as those of Dinant and (lochene, may rival 
the finest productions of other countries. There are also 
numerous cjuarrics of freestone, granite, limestone, slate, 
<fec. The principal quarrying provinces are Namur and 
Hainault. In 1873 there were 2230 quarries in the 
country, employing 22,435 men, and yielding the value of 
38,353,171 francs. 

The number of works in 1873 for tlie prejjaration of iron 
was 331 ; steel, 3; lead, 7 ; coi)per, 6 ; zinc, 1 ; alum, 1 ; glass, 
72 ; and 41,845 workmen were engaged. Tlie value of the 
iron manufactures was upwards of 246,000,000 francs; 
glass, 46,000,000 ; zinc, 38,000,000 ; steel, 7,700,000 ; 
copper, 6,000,000; lead, 4,700,000, itc. 

Notwithstanding many vicissitudes, flax, the most ancient, 
still forms one of the most important branches of industry 
in the country. In 1806, 57,045 hectares of land were 
occupied in the cultivation of flax, and a considerable 
number in hemp. The declared value in flax and hemp 
yarn imported in 1872 was 10,427,000 francs ; of flax 
yarn exported, 80,904,000 ; of hemp, 7,155,000 ; and of 
flax and hemp cloths, 37,170,000. 

Cotton also forms an im]).)rtant branch of industry, which 
is at present in a more flourishing condition than at any 
former period. In 1872 the value imported of raw cotton 
was 57,241,000 francs ; cotton yarn, 5,214,000 ; and cotton 
cloths, 12,754,000; the value exported of cotton yarn, 
6,358,000; cotton cloths, 19,083,000. 

The manufacture of woollens forms also an important 
branch of industry. The wool for this purpose is principally 
imported from Prussia, Saxony, &c., the native produce 
being small in quantity and chiefly used in hosiery. In 
1872 the value of the woois imjK)rted was 160,079,000 
francs; yarn, 6,902,000 ; manufactured stuffs, 23,814,000; 
exported wool, 10,291,000; yarn, 64,523,000; manufac- 
tured stuffs, 44,850,000. 

In 1866 the numbers employed in the various flax, hemp, 
woollen, and cotton manufactures, were 114,547 males and 
71,111 females. The chief of the other manufactures 
are silk, lace, ribbons, beer, spirits, vinegar, sugar, salt, 
bricks and tiles, porcelain, earthenware, glass, crystal, paper, 


Expressed in millions of francs the value of the imports ir> 

1 850 was 236 ; of the exports, 263 ; of goods in transit, 206 : 
in 1860 —imports, 516 ; ex^jorts, 469 ; in transit, 408 : iu 
1870— imports, 520; exports, 690; in transit, 857 : and 
in 1872 — imports, 1277 ; exports, 1051 ; in transit, 1049. 

Of the imports in 1872, 315 were from France, 230 from 
England, 164 from Holland, 158 from the Ocnnani 
Zollverein, 80 from the United States, 77 from the Argen- 
tine Republic, 62 from Russia, 35 from Uruguay, 24 from 
Brazil, and 23 from Sweden and Norway. Of the exports 
320 were to France, 237 to England, 223 to the Oerinan 
Zollverein, 120 to Holland, 18 to Switzerland, 17 to the 
Hanseatic towns, 14 to the United States, 12 to Italy, 
and 11 to Russia. Of the goods in transit 434 were 
from the German Zollverein, 321 from France, 96 frorm 
England, and 92 from Holland ; 341 were to the German 
Zollverein, 245 to England, 237 to France, and 121 to Hol- 
land. The values of the principal articles of merchandise 
imported for home consumjjtion expressed in millions of 
francs were — wool, 160 ; grain of all kinds, 126 ; raw hides, 

71 ; iron ore and cast and wrought iron, 61 ; cotton, 57 ; 
resins, 48 ; minerals and metals, 47 ; coffee, 42 ; wood for 
building, 41 ; grease and tallow, 37; silks, 30; horned cattle, 

20 ; oleaginous seeds, 29 ; woollen stuffs, 23 ; fermented 
liquors, 21 ; oils, 17 ; machinery, 10. The values of the- 
principal exix)rts were — coal, 85 ; flax, 80 ; wrought iron, 

69 ; woollen yarn, 64 ; raw hides, 53 ; woollen stuffs, 44 ; 
raw sugar, 41 ; machinery, 39 ; flax and hemp stuffs, 37 ; 
grain of all kinds, 37 ; flax and hemp yarn, 31 ; grease and 
tallow, 25 ; paper, 21 ; resins, 21 ; unwrought zinc, 21 ; 
coke, 20; cotton stuffs, 18 ; glass and crystal wares, 17 ; 
wool, 16 ; candles, 15 ; butter, 14 ; arms, 13. The values, 
of the principal goods in transit were — flax and hemp stuffs^ 

204; wool, 147; woollen stuffs, 102; haberdashery and 
hardware, 39 ; silks, 38 ; cast and wrought iron, 35 ; cotton, 

33 ; grain of all kinds, 30 ; coffee, 23 ; woollen yarn, 20 ; 
flax and hemp yarn, 19 ; cattle, sheep, swine, 18 ; cotton 
stuffs, 17 ; fermented liquors, 16 ; glass and crystal wares, 

16 ; machines, 13. In 1872 the exjjorts from Belgium to 
the United Kingdom wore £13,211,044, and the imports 
from the United Kingdom to Belgium £6,499,062. 

There are twenty-three chambers of commerce and Chamber 
manufacture established in the principal towns, the members 
of which are nominated by the king from a triple list of 
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Candidates presented to him by the chambers. The 
members of each vary in number from nine to twenty-one, 
Ono-third going out annually. They present to the Govern- 
ment or legislative chambers their views as to the best 
means of increasing the commercial and industml pros- 
perity of the country, report annually upon the state of 
their districts, and give useful information or dii-oction to 
the pi'ovincial or civic authorities under their adminlstiu- 
tion. Them is a suiwrior council of industry and com- 
merce, composed of two delegates chason annually by ejich 
of the chambers of commerce of Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, 
Liege, Mens, and Charleroi, one elected by each of the otlier 
chambei*s of commerce, and a certain number of mcmbc»rs 
chosen by the king, not exceeding a third of the others. 
The president and two vice-presidents are nominated by the 
king for each session. The council considers matters affect- 
ing commerce and industry, and such questions connected 
therewith as may be submitted to it by the Government. 
Public Belgium iK^ssosses a great number of commercial and 
companies, financial associations, joint-stock companies for carrying on 
public works or other enter])risos, assurance companies, 
private banking companies, railway companies, ike. It has 
eight commercial exchanges, under the direction of Govern- 
ment, namely, in Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, 
Mons, Tennondo, and Louvain. In 1822 the General 
Sojciety for the Encouragement of National Industiy 
was formed at Brussels, under a royal charter for 27 years, 
which has since liocn extended to 1875 and 1005. It htus 
a social capital of 15,500,000 florins, divided into shares 
of 500 florins ea(!h, bearing interest at 5 pr cent. The 
administrative body consists of a governor, six directors, 
a secretary, and a treasurer. It discounts bills, receives 
money at interest, grants loans and advances on titles and 
other deposits, <&c. The National Bank, instituted by charter 
granted in 1850 and renewed 1872, has its scat at Brussels, 
and has branches in all the provincial capitals and several 
other towns. Its capital is 50,000,000 fmnes, in shares of 
1000 francs each. It pays a dividend of 5 i)er cent, ujion 
the shares, and one-third at least of the profits exceeding 
6 per cent, goes to foim a sinking fund. The adniinistni- 
tion consists of a governor nominated by the king, six 
directors, and a council of censors. The banking operations 
are superintended l)yaGovernment commissary; and a report 
upon its state is i)resented to the Government every month. 
The state funds are deposited in this bank. The Bank of 
Belgium, chartered in 1835, has a capital of 50,000,000 
francs. Its seat is at Brussels. The Bank of Flanders, 
established in Ghent, has a capital of 10,000,000 francs. 
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After England, there is no country in Europe where, Ronds, 
in pvopvtion to its extent, the roads are more numerous 
or better kept than in Belgium. They are of three kinds, — 
those maintained by the state, and those by the provinces 
and communes. The total length of the two latter cannot 
bo given with accuracy ; that of the first is 1187 leagues, 

A bill was i>asse<l in 1834 authorizing the establishment Railways, 
of a system of milroads, of which Malines was to form the 
centre, and the lino from Brussels to Malines, opned May 
5, 1835, was the first railway in opration on the Continent. 

The Government railways are wrought on account of the 
Government, and are under special administration. The 
total length of the various lines of milway in operation in 
1873 was 616 leagues (of 5000 metres), of which 125 leagues 
belonged to the state, and 543 were conceded to others ; 
of the former 117 leagues wore double lines. The amount 
expended by Government in the constiojction of rail- 
ways to the end of 1873 was 361,287,299 francs, or 
£14,451,491. 

In 1849 a system of jiostage was introduced into Belgium Postage, 
similar to that in this country. In 1873 the total nuin)x‘r 
of letters that pssed through the post-office was 55,654,859; 
newspapers, 52,771,524; and packets of printed matter, 
25,697,330. In 1 860thc numbers were — letters, 23, 960, 846; 
newspapers, ji6, 358,020 ; and book ])arccls, 6,668,452. 

The first electric telegraph, which was that between Telegraphs 
Brussels and Antwer)>, was introduced into the country in 
1846 by an English company. A law passed in 1850 
authorized the Government to purchase this, as also to 
osUblish telegraphs on all the lines of railway. The tele- 
grams sent out in 1873 were 1,739,817 to different parts 
of the country, and 676,393 to other countries, besides 
153,330 in transit. 

For an account of the Belgian army and civic guard, see 
Akmy, vol. ii. p. 615. 

The following table shows the annual income and Revenue 
expenditure for various years : — auU Ex- 

penditure. 


Incomp. Expenditure. 

1844 198,810,508 fr. 195, 18.5, 6.57 fr. 

1850 132,877,187 118,730,904 

1860 155,621,671 159,025,377 

1865 169,055,072 188,793,737 

1870 190, .537, 002 216,907,800 

1871 207,705,993 238,191.223 

1872 213,352,689 251,974,513 


The details of the revenue and expnditure of the last 
three of these years, arranged under their several heads, 
are as follows : — 




Rkvknur. 




KxPRN'DITURE. 



1870. 

1871. 

1872. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 


Francs. 

Francs. 

PrsiirH. 


Francs. 

Krajjcs. i 

FrailfH. 

Land tax 

19,170,009 

12,174,694 

4,374,797 

440,020 

19,272,846 

20,258,082 

13,230,057 

6,509,728 

572,377 

18,943,388 

27,024.218 

49,277,477 

Public debt 

42,680,891 

4,367,879 

14,620,711 

3,819,00.5 

13,179,716 

39,804,463 

59,116,612 

13,308,096 

47,628,453 
4,366,898 
14,515,530 
4,277,0,56 
14,056,431 
61,032,306 
44,005, .577 

48,765,178 

4,288.619 

14,473,638 

4,374,445 

14,714,366 

59,341,272 

30,590,9.55 

Personal tax 

12,404;060 

5,103,814 

528,251 

20,339,578 

25,219,041 

44,806,269 

Pensions 

Trade licences 

Justice 

Rent of mines 

Foreign atfai rs , . . . , , 

Customs duties 

22,057;i52 

29,495,085 

39,638,635 

3,444,497 

Interior 

Excise duties 

Public works 

Stamp duties 

War 

Domains, Forests, &o 

2,413,004 

2,555,137 

Finance 

13,545,257 

13,936,198 

Post-office 

4,114,555 

5,123,506 

4,723,594 

Deficioneics k Repayments 

946,553 

839,598 

1,403,490 

Railways, &c 

Miscellaneous 

Reimbursements 

41,825,031 

11,839,645 

1,961,882 

57,172,844 

13,486,213 

1,835,067 

58, 428, .526 
10,970,612 
1,859,493 

Special services 

25,003,874 

43,924,117 

51,086,352 

Total 

190,587,002 

207,705,993 

213,852,689 

ToUl 

216,907,800 

238,191,223 

251,974,513 


Public The public debt of Belgium at the end of 1873 amounted 
to 966,920,513 francs or £38,676,820. Except the share 
of the old debt of the Netherlands which fell to it most 
of the national debt has been incurred in the construction 
of railways and other works of public utility. 


In the time of the Homans this portion of the Nether- Hlilorv, 
lands was included in Gaul, and formed part of that 
division of it which was known as Gallia Belgiccu It was 
inhabited mostly by Celtic tribes, but there were also not 
a few of Qennan race. The latter were subsequently largely 
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increased by irruptions from the north, so that in the 5th 
and 6th centuries, under the rule of the Franks, they 
formed the principal element of the population. For 
several centuries the history of the Franks is the history of 
the Netherlands. Afterwards the country was divided 
into a number of indei)endent duchies, counties, and free 
cities. Among these may be mentioned the duchies of 
Brabant, Limbourg, and Luxembourg, the counties of 
Flanders, Hainault, and Namur, the bishopric of Li^ge, 
the lordship of Malines, tkc. Of these the county of 
Flanders rose to bo superior to all the others, and became 
distinguished for its industry and commercial activity. In 
1385 the male line of the counts of Flanders became 
extinct, and their possessions passed into the hands of .the 
dukes of Burgundy, wIjo soon after, in various ways, came 
into possession of the whole of the Netherlands. In order 
to strengthen their power they sought to repress the spirit 
of liberty, and to do away with the free institutions that 
had sprung u]> in the country ; but notwithstanding this 
the i^eople continu<id to increase in wealth and prosixirity, 
and industry and commerce flourished more and more 
among them, in 1477 Mary of Burgundy, only daughter 
and heiress of Charles the Bold, married the Archduke 
Maximilian, son of the Emperor Frederick IV., and thus the 
NethorlandH came into the possession of the House of 
Austria. Maximilian succeeded to the imperial throne in 
1493, and the following year he resigned the government 
of tlie Netherlands to his son Philii), then a youth of 
seventeen years of ago. The latter, in 1496, married 
Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, and 
died in 1506, leaving to succeed him a son who afterwards 
became Charles V. During the reign of this monarch the 
Protestant religion began to spread in the country, though 
its adherents were subjected to much persecution. His son 
and successor, Philip II. of Spain, by his cruel persecu- 
tions and his attempt to establish the Inquisition in the 
country, drove the people into open rebellion. The duke 
of Alva, who was sent at the head of a Spanish army to 
reduce them to subjection, perpetrated upon them the most 
horrid cruelties, devastating the country in every direction, 
and erecting scaffolds in tjvery city. At length the northern 
portion of the Netherlands succeeded in establishing its 
inde{)ondenco, and became the republic of the Seven United 
Provinces, while the southern portion, or Belgium, continued 
under the rule of Si)ain. In 1598 Philip ceded Belgium 
to his daughter Isabella and her husband the Archduke 
Albert, under whom it formed a distinct and independent 
kingdom. Attempts were then made to restore the 
prosperity of the country and improve its internal condi- 
tion ; but, unfortunately, Albert died without leaving issue 
in 1621, and the country again fell into the hands of 
Simin. 

For many years Belgium continued to share in the 
declining fortunes of Spain ; and in the wars that broke 
out between that power and France and Holland, it was 
exposed to the first attack, and peace was usually ])urchased 
ut the ex[)ense of some part of its territory. By the treaty 
of the Pyrenees (1659) the county of Artois, Thionville, 
and other districts wore ceded to France. Subsequent 
French conquests, confirmed by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1668), took away Lille, Charleroi, Oudenarde, Courtray, 
and other places. These were, indeed, partly restored to 
Belgium by the peace of Nimeguen (1679); but, on the 
other hand, it lost Valenciennes, Nieuport, (Tambray, St 
Omer, Ypres, and (fliarlemont, which were only in part 
recovered by the peace of llyswick (1697). After the con- 
clusion of this last treaty the Spanish Government 
attem}>ted to restoi*e prosperity to Belgium by the introduc- 
tion of new customs laws, and by other moans, particularly 
by the construction of canals to counteract the ii\jury done to 


its commerce by the closing of the navigation of the Scheldt 
by the Dutch. But these attempts were of little avail in 
consequence of the breaking out of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, which was only brought to an end by the peace 
of Utrecht in 1713. By this treaty Belgium was assigned 
to Austria, and took the name of the Austrian Netherlands. 
Yet such was the enfeebled state of the country that Holland 
retained the right, which had been conceded to her during 
the late war, of garrisoning the principal fortresses on the 
French frontier, and her right to close the navigation of 
the Scheldt was also recognised. In 1722 a commercial 
company was formed at Ostend by Charles VI., but this 
was sacrificed in 1731 to the jealousy of the Dutch. 
During the Austrian War of Succession almost the whole 
country fell into the hands of the French, but was restored 
to Austria by the peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle (1748). Belgium 
was undisturbed by the Seven Years' War (1756-63), and 
during the long peace which followed enjoyed considerable 
prosperity under the mild rule of Maria Theresa, whose repre- 
.sentative here. Prince Charles of Lorraine, conducted affairs 
with groat j udgment and moderation. The empress did much 
for the advancement of education, founding, among other 
institutions, the Belgian Academy of Science8,and oi)posed the 
undue iM)wer of the clergy. Her son and successor, Joseph 
II., got into difficulties with Holland, and conqielled that 
power to withdraw her garrisons from the frontier towns, 
but was unsuccessful in his attempts to free the navigation 
of the Scheldt. It was, however, in his attempts to reform 
internal abuses that ho failed most signally here as in other 
parts of his dominions. He excited the religious feelings 
of the ]>eople against him, by attempting to curb the power 
of the priests, and he offended the states by seeking to 
overturn the civil government. Numbers of the malcon- 
tents left the country, and organized themselves as a military 
force in Holland, As the discontent l>ecanie more general 
the insurgents returned, took several forts, defeated the 
Austrians at Turnhout, and overran the country. On 11th 
Decemlwr 1789, the ]>eople of Brussels rose against the 
Austrian garrison, and compelled it to capitulate, and on 
the 27th the states of Bnibant declared their independence. 
The other provinces followed, and, on 11th January 1790, 
the whole formed themselves into an independent state 
under the name of United Belgium, with a congress to 
manage its affairs. After the death of Josei)h II. his 
successor, Leopold 11. , issued a proclamation on 3rd March 
1790, wherein he promised the restoration of the former 
constitution if the people would return to their allegiance. 
This, however, they refused to do, and they also rejected 
the proposal of a congress to meet at the Hague for the 
settlement of their differences. In the end of November, 
therefore, a 8tn)ng Austrian army was sent into Belgium, 
and the country was subdued without any great opposition. 
The constitution as it existed at the end of the reign of 
Maria Theresa was restored, an amnesty was proclaimed for 
past offences, and the opposition of the states was put down. 
The short jHiriod of i>eaco which followed was terminated 
by the breaking out of the war with revolutionary France. 
The battle of Jemapi)ea (7th Nov, 1792) made the French 
masters of the country to the south of Liege ; and the battle 
of Fleunis (26th June 1794) put an end to the Austrian 
nile in Belgium. The treaty of Campo Formio (1797) and 
the subsequent treaty of Luneville (1801) confirmed the 
conquerors .in the po.s8es8ion of the country, and Belgium 
l)ecame an integral part of France, being governed on the 
same footing, receiving the Code Napoleony and sharing 
in the fortunes of the Kepublic and of the Empire. (See 
France.) After the fall of Napoleon and the conclusion 
of the first peace of Paris (30th May 1814), Belgium 
was for some months ruled by an Austrian governor* 
general, after w’hich it was united with Holland under 
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Prince William Frederick of Nassau, who took the title of 
king of the Netherlands (23d March 1815). The Congress 
of Vienna (Slst May 1815) determined the relations and 
fixed the l^undaries of the new kingdom ; and the new 
constitution was promulgated on the 24th of August 
following, the king taking the oath at Brussels, Sept, 27. 

The union, however, was not a particularly fortunate or 
happy one. It was brought about by the allied powers 
with little regard to the wishes or inclinations of the people, 
their main object being to form here a strong kingdom to 
serve as a check upon the ambitious designs of France. 
The character, habits, language, and religion of the Belgians 
were all against such an alliance. Through their connec* 
tion and intercourse with France they had acquired much 
of the spirit, habits, and ideas of the people of that country ; 
while the slow, staid, conservative habits and ideas of the 
Dutch were repugnant to them. The Belgians were chiefly 
engaged in agriculture and the manufactures, while the 
Dutch were mainly given to commerce and the fisheries. 
The French was the common language of Belgium, at least 
in the higher circles and in all public proceedings. But 
the principal difficulty arose from the difference in religion. 
The Homan Catholic clergy of Belgium were from the first 
op{K)sed to a union with a Protestant country like Holland, 
and the great mass of the people were very ignorant, and 
much under the influence of the priests. Nevertheless, 
had a mild and conciliatory policy been adopted by the 
Dutch it would have done much to remove or lessen these 
difficulties. This, however, was not done. Belgium was 
regarded too much in the light of a conquered country, at 
whose expense they might lawfully enrich themselves. 
Though the population of Belgium was 3,400,000 and that 
of Holland only 2,000,000, the latter had as many repre- 
sentatives in the States -general as the fonner. This fre- 
quently rendered decision on important legislative questions 
a matter of extreme doubt and difficulty. In matters that 
affected, or were believed to affect, the two countries in 
different or opposite ways, the decision often depended on 
the accidental absence of a member on the one side or the 
other. The use of the French language was also attempted 
to be abolished in all Government and judicial proceedings. 
The great majority of the public offices were filled by 
Dutchmen, and the government was conducted principally 
in the interests of Holland. In 1830, of the seven Govern- 
ment ministers only one was a Belgian ; in the ministry 
of the interior, of 117 officials only 11 were Belgians; in 
the ministry of war, of 102 officials only 3 were Belgians ; 
and among 1967 officers of the army, only 288 were 
Belgians. The partisans of Holland attempt to explain 
away these facts, but with only very partial success ; both 
sides, however, acc^uit the king of any intentional unfair- 
ness, and consider that he was led to act as he did by 
force of circumstances. The Belgians admit that he always 
manifested a sincere regard for their welfare, but accuse 
him of giving too ready an acquiescence to what they 
tauntingly called the schemes of their Butch cousins. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks Belgium enjoyed 
during her union with Holland a degree of prosperity that 
was quite remarkable. The mineral w»ealth of the country 
was largely developed, the iron manufactures of li^ge 
rapidly advanced in prosperity, the woollen manufactures 
of Verviers received a similar impulse, and many large 
establishments were formed at Ghent and other places 
where cotton goods were fabricated which rivalled those of 
England and far surpassed those of France. The extensive 
colonial and foreign trade of the Dutch furnished them 
with new markets for their produce ; while the opening of 
the navigation of the Scheldt raised Antwerp to a place of 
the first commercial importance. The Government also did 
much in the way of improving the internal communications 
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of the country, in repairing the roads and canals, and form- 
ing new ones, deepening and widening rivers, and the like. 
Nor was the social and intellectual improvement of the 
people by any means neglected. A new university was 
formed at Li6gc, normal schools for the instruction of 
teachers were instituted, and numerous elementary schools 
and schools for higher instruction were established over 
the country. That the Government should take upon itself 
the direction and regulation of the education of the people 
was particularly hateful to the priests, still more so were the 
attempts subsequently made to improve the education of 
the priests themselves. The king had determined that no 
I)rie8t should be inducted who had not passed two years in 
the study of the litercB humaniores before his ordination ; 
and he appropriated a college at Louvain for that pur]:)ose, 
some (if the professors in which were not priests, but laymen 
and Protestants. This gave great offence to the prelates 
and clergy, and some of the fonner, who had indulged in 
very intemperate language, were prosecuted. These pro- 
ceedings were at the time applauded and encouraged by 
the active party of the Liberals, but afterwards these saw it 
their interest to join with the most bigoted of the Homan 
Catholics against the Government. With the view of termi- 
nating these differences the king in 1827 entered into a 
concordat with the Pope, settling the right of nomination 
to the bishoprics, and j>roviding that the* education of the 
priests should be under the control of the prelates, but that 
in the seminaries professors should be appointed to teach 
the sciences as well as what related to ecclesiastical matters. 
This, however, was far from satisfying the more violent of 
the clergy ; and the two most opposite parties, the Catholic 
Ultramontanes and the French Liberals, united their efforts 
to effect the overthrow of the Government. The Liberals 
affected a zeal for the C^atholic faith, and urged the clergy 
to make extravagant demands upon the Government, whidi 
they knew if granted would be hurtful to it, and if refused 
would increase the agitation then going on. Brussels 
was at this time, t(X), a city of refuge for the intriguing 
and discontented of almost every country of Europe, and 
the press teemed with libels not only against the Belgian 
Government, but also against almost every other, so that 
the iKJople were constantly kcjit in a high state of jiolitical 
excitement. At length the Government t(X)k proceedings 
against some of the more notorious of the inflammatory 
writers, and several of them were banished from the 
kingdom. 

Matters were in this state when the news of the success 
of the Paris revolution of 1830 reached Belgium. Num- 
bers of the propagandists came to Brussels, where they 
])araded the streets and talked loudly in the public places 
of the glories of the Hevolution and of the future des- 
tinies of France. The first outbreak occurred on the 25th 
of August, just a month after the commencement of that 
of Paris. A play, called La Murite^ which abounds in 
j)assagcs well calculated to inflame the populace in their 
then excited state, wsts performed in the theatre, and when 
the curtain fell the audience rushed out into the street 
shouting, “Imitons les Parisiens.” They w^ero si)eedily 
joined by others, and the mob at once proceeded to deeds 
of violence, destroying or damaging a number of public 
buildings, manufactories, and private houses. The guards 
and posts in the centre of the city were overcome or quietly 
surrendered ; the troops were drawn out, but they were too 
few in numlxjr to contend with the insurgents, and they either 
retreated to their barracks or were witlidrawn to the upper 
part of the city, where they piled their arms in front of the 
king^s palace, and renounced all attemi)t8 at suppressing the 
tumult. A number of the more influential and the middle- 
class citizens now enrolled themselves into a burgher guard 
for the protection of life and property, and to interpose in 
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a manner between the contending parties. The intelligence 
of these events in the capital soon spread throughout the 
provinces ; and in most of the large towns similar scenes 
were enacted, commencing with plunderings and outrages 
by the mobs, followed by the institution of burgher guards 
for the maintenance of peace. The burgher guard of 
Brussels was most anxious to terminate the dispute without 
recourse being had to extreme measures. They demanded 
the dismissal of the minister, Van Maanen, who was 
obnoxious to the people, and a 8ej)arate administration for 
Belgium without an entire separation of the two countries. 
The Government neither agreed to make these concessions 
nor did it resolve U]>on actual force, but adopted a sort of 
middle course which, by allowing things to go on, epded 
in converting a popular not into a complete revolution. 
The heir-apparent, the prince of Orange, was sent on a 
peaceful mission to Brussels, but furnished with such 
limited ])Owers as, in the circumstances, were utterly 
inadequate. On his arrival a conference was held, which 
extended over several days ; and at the final meeting on 3d 
Sept., wlien n number of the members of the States-general 
were jiresent, the prince had become so convinced that 
nothing but a sejiarate administration of the two countries 
would restore tranquillity, that he promised to use his 
influence with his father to bring about that object — the 
persons ]>resent on their part assuring him that they would 
heaitily unite in maintaining the dynasty of the House of 
Omiige. The king summoned an extraordinary States- 
gencral, which met at the Hague, 13th Sept., and was 
opened by a siioech from the throne, which was firm and 
temperate, but by no means definite. The proceedings of 
the body wore dilatory, and the conduct of the Dutch 
deputies exasperated the jieople of Belgium beyond measure. 
The moderate party in the country gradually lost their 
influence, and those who were in favour of violent measures 
prevailed, while the warlike demonstrations made by the 
troops kindled a feeling of animosity and stimulated pre- 
parations for defence. Although the states were still 
sitting at the Hague, the king’s army was gradually 
approaching Brussels. It consisted of 14,000 well-appointed 
troops under the command of Prince Frederick ; but its 
movements were too tardy if iorco was to be employed, 
and it was entirely out of place if conciliatory measures 
were to prevail. On :20th September the council resolved 
to take possession of Brussels, believing that the inhabitants 
were eager to receive the troops, and that their presence 
there would tend to restore peace ; and orders were sent to 
Prince Frederick to that effect. On the 23d the troops 
^vanced towards the city, and, with little opposition, 
occupied the ujiper or court portion of it, which is situated 
on a hill, by which the rest of the town is commanded. 
The fighting continued for throe days without any definite 
result, when the prince ordered a retreat. The news of this 
soon reached Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and other towns, 
which at once dcclaiod in favour of separation. A 
Provisional Govornment was formed at Brussels, which 
declared Belgium to be an independent state, and summoned 
a national congress for the regulation of its affairs. The 
council of the king now consented to separate administra- 
tions for the two kingdoms, but it was too late to restore 
peace. Antwerp was the only important town which 
remained in the hands of the Dutch, and the army on 
leaving Brussels had fallen back on this tow n. In the end 
of October an insurgent army had arrived before the gates, 
which were opened by the populace to receive them, and 
the troops, under General Chass^, retired within the citadel. 
A truce was concluded betw'oen the parties, but the Belgian 
officers were unable to restrain the fury of the populace 
who, with such weapons as they had, attacked the citadel. 
The general ordered a cannonade and bombardment of the 


town, which continued for two days, destroying a number 
of houses and large quantities of merchandise. A suspen* 
sion of hostilities then took place, but the misrepresentations 
and exaggerations of the proceedings which spread did 
XQUch to inflame the minds of the ^Igians still farther 
against the Dutch. 

A convention of representatives of the five great powers 
met in London, in the beginning of November, at tbe 
request of the king of the Netherlands, but its attention 
was mainly directed to bringing about peace, and through 
it both sides were brought to consent to a cessation of 
hostilities. On the 10th November the national congress 
assembled at Brussels, consisting of 200 deputies chosen 
from the different provinces. Three important questions 
were decided by that assembly : — (1.) The independence of 
the country, — carried unanimously; (2), a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy, — by a majority of 174 against 13 in 
favour of a republic ; and (3), the perpetual exclusion of 
the Orange Nassau family, — by a majority of 161 against 28 
in favour of delay. On 20th December the conference of 
London proclaimed the dissolution of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, at the same time that it claimed for itself tbe 
right of interfering oven against the will of both countries 
to regulate the conditions of partition. On the 28th of 
January 1831 the congress proceeded to the election of a 
king, and out of a number of candidates the choice fell on the 
duke of Nemours, second son of Louis Philippe, but he 
declined the office. The congress then resolved on the 
election of a regent as a temporary measure, and they 
selected Baron Surlct de Chokier, who was installed on the 
25th of February. This, however, did little to restore 
tranquillity to the country, and the jiartisans of the prince 
of Orange were still actively intriguing in his favour. At 
length, in the month of A])ril, a proposition was privately 
made to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Ooburg, widower of the 
Princess Charlotte of England, with the view of ascertaining 
whether, if chosen, he would accept the crown. It is 
remarkable that though his name was mentioned he was 
not among the number of candidates brought forward on 
the previous occasion. He answered in the affirmative, 
but strictly abstained from giving any authority to exertion 
being made in his favour. After many stormy discussions 
the election at length took jdace on the 4th of June, when 
152 votes out of 19G, four only being absent, determined 
that Prince Leopold should be proclaimed king of the 
Belgians, under the express condition that he “ would ac- 
cept the constitution and swear to maintain the national 
independence and territorial integrity.” Leopold at once 
accepted, and made his public entry into Brussels on the 21 st, 
when he was received with great cordiality. He subsequently 
visited other parts of the kingdom, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with demonstrations of loyalty and respect. While 
this was going on news suddenly arrived that the Dutch were 
preparing to invade the country with a large army. This 
had been brought together so secretly that the Belgians 
were unaware of its existence till it was about to cross the 
frontier. It comprised 45,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry, 
with 72 pieces of artillery, while Leopold could scarcely 
bring forward 25,000 men to oppose it On the 2d of 
August the whole of the Dutch army had crossed the 
frontier. Leopold collected his forces, such aS they were, 
near Louvain in order to cover his capital. The Dutch 
army advanced to the attack (9th August), and though 
the king displayed great bravery and determination, he 
was unable to impart his spirit to his undisciplined troops, 
who were speedily routed, the king himself and his staff 
making a narrow escape from being taken prisoners. He, 
however, made good his retreat to the capital ; and a 
French army, which was ready to enter the country, then 
advanced, and the Prince of Orange saw the necessity of 
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retreating. A convention was concluded between him and 
the French general, in consequence of which he returned 
to Holland and the French army repassed the frontier. 

Leopold now proceeded with vigour to strengthen his posi- 
tion, and to restore order and confidence. French officers 
were selected for the training and disciplining of the army, 
the civil list was arranged with economy and order, and 
the other branches of the public service were reformed or 
rearranged. He kept on the best terms with the Eoman 
Catholic clergy and the Koman Catholic nobility ; and his 
subsequent marriage with a daughter of the French king 
(9th August 1832), and a contract that the children of the 
marriage should be educated in the Homan Catholic faith, 
did much to inspire confidence in his good intentions. 
While these things were going on the conference in London 
was engaged in determining the terms of peace, and a pro- 
ject of a treaty for the separation of the two states was 
drawn up and declared to be “final and irrevocable.” 
The first basis of separation had determined that the grand- 
duchy of Luxembourg, which belonged to the king of 
Holland as grand-duke, should continue to belong to 
Holland. By the subsequent treaty of the eighteen articles, 
Belgium received the right to treat for the purchase or 
redemption of Luxembourg from Holland on fair terms. 
These articles were adopted by the Belgian congress in 
July 1831, but the king of Holland rejected them, and 
followed up his rejection, as we have seen, by the invasion 
of Belgium. The terms of the treaty which followed this 
invasion were much more favourable to Holland than those 
of the previous one ; for the feeble resistance that Belgium 
had been able to make had affected very unfavourably the 
directing powers, who considared that, in the interests of 
the peace of Europe, their first duty was to strengthen the 
defensive power of Holland. The new proposals, there- 
fore, caused great excitement in Belgium, and met with 
much opposition ; but, eventually, they wore adopted by a 
majority of 59 to 38 in the Chamber of Representatives, 
and 35 to 8 in the Senate. 

The treaty was signed on ITith November, and its condi- 
tions were embraced in twenty-four articles. By these 
articles the grand-duchy of Luxembourg was to be divided, 
but the fortress of Luxembourg was to remain in the hands 
of the king of Holland as grand-duke, who was also to 
receive a portion of Limbourg for the part of Luxembourg 
ceded to Belgium. The district of Maestricht was also 
partitioned, the fortress of that name remaining with 
Holland ; the Scheldt was to be open to the commerce of 
both countries ; and the national debt was apportioned — 
to Belgium sixteen thirty-firsts, and the rest to Holland. It 
was also declared that Belgium shall form an independent 
and perfectly neutral state. This agreement was ratified 
by the Belgian and French sovereigns on the 20th and 24th 
November, by the British, 6th December ; but the Austrian 
and Prussian sovereigns did not accede to it till 18th 
April 1832, and the Russian not till 4th May. The Dutch 
still continued to protest against it, and maintained their 
possession of Antwerp. After fruitless efforts on the 
part of the great powers to obtain their acquiescence, 
France and England resolved to have recourse to force. 
On the 5th November, therefore, their combined fleets 
sailed for the coast of Holland, and on the 18 th, a French 
army, under the command of Marshal G4rard, crossed the 
Belgian frontier to besiege Antwerp. The garrison con- 
sisted of only about 5000 men, while the besieging 
force numbered 60,000. Operations commenced 30th 
November, and the siege in a military point of view 
is a memorable one. The garrison surrendered to the 
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French on 23d December, on the 31st the fortress 
was handed over to the Belgians, and some days after- 
wards the French troops recrossed the frontier. Long 
and complicated diplomatic negotiations followed, but 
matters were at length adjusted, and on the 21st of May 
1833 a convention was agreed to and signed by all the 
parties. The House of Orange still numbered many 
partisans in Belgium, whose proceedings embarrassed the 
Government ; and in Brussels, and some of the other towns, 
the people rose up against them, pillaging the houses of 
some of the leaders, and were appeased with difficulty. 
The king now gave his attention to tlie improvement of 
the manufactures and commerce of Belgium ; and on 1st 
May 1834 he sanctioned the law which was to create the 
first railroad on the continent of Euro|)e. 

In 1835 the alien bill gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion, but it was at length carried. Its object was to give 
Government the power to send out of the kingdom, or to 
compel to reside in a particular place, any foreigner whose 
conduct was calculated to endanger the public peace. In 
1836 an Act to regulate the municipal form of government 
in the towns and communes was passed. The election of 
the members of the municipal councils was continued in 
the citizens, but the appointment of the burgomaster and 
magistrates was vested in the king from among the 
members of the councils. The manufactures and commerce 
continued to flourish and extend, and the formation of 
railways was actively carried on. As Holland hod not yet 
acceded to all the conditions of the twenty-four articles, 
Belgium still kept j)os8e88ion of the whole of Limbourg 
and Luxembourg except the fortress of the latter, with a 
small area round it, which was occupied by Prussian troops. 
These territories had been treated in every way as a ])art 
of Belgium, and had sent representatives to both chambers. 
Great indignation was therelorefelt at the idcaof their being 
separated, when Holland, on 14th of March 1838, signi- 
fied its readinesss to accept the conditions of the trc*aty. 
Thechambers argued thatBelgium had been induced to agree 
to the twenty-four articles in 1832 in the hojie of thereby 
at once terminating all harassing disputes, but that as 
Holland did not then accept them, the conditions were no 
longer binding, and the circumstances were now quite 
changed. They urged that Luxembourg in effect formed 
an integral part of their territory, and that the people were 
totally ojiposed to a union with Holland. They offered to 
pay for the territory in dispute, but the treaty gave them 
no right of purchase, and the proposal was not entertained. 
The two chambers unanimously voted addresses to the 
king, expressing a hope that the integrity of Belgium 
would be maintained. Similar addresses were sent from 
all parts of the country, and the people were roused to a 
great state of excitement. The king was at one with his 
j>eople, and every preparation was m^e for war. But the 
firmness of the allied powers, and their determination to 
uphold the conditions of the treaty, at last brought the 
king, though with extreme reluctance, to give in to their 
views. After violent discussions the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives gave its adhesion on 19th March 1839, and 
some days later the Senate followed the example. The 
treaty was signed at London on tho 19th of April. The 
annual payment by Belgium for its share of tho national 
debt, which had been fixed at 8,400,000 florins, was reduced 
to 5,000,000 florins, or X416,666, with quittance of arrears 
prior to 1st January 1839. When this excitement was at 
its height the Bank of Brussels failed, and much misery 
and distress among the people was the result This was 
immediately followed by the failure of the Brussels Savings- 
Bank, but the Government instantly came forward and 
guaranteed the claims thereupon, amounting to 1,500,000 
florins. 
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The Belgian revolution owed its success to the union 
of the Roman Catholics and the Liberals ; and the king 
had been very careful to maintain the alliance between 
these two parties. This continued to bo the character of 
the Government up to 1840, but by degrees it had been 
becoming more and more conservative, and was giving 
rise to dissatisfaction. A ministry was formed on more 
liberal principles, but it clashed with the Catholic 
aristocracy, who had the miyonty in the Senate. Disputes 
arose which caused great excitement among the people, 
and the cabinet resigned. A new ministry was then 
formed, under M. Nothomb, of a unionist or mixed kind. 
In 1842 a new law for the organization of public primary 
instruction was passed, which, however, did not meet with 
the approval of the clergy. In 1844 a commercial treaty 
was concluded with the German Zollverein ; and soon after 
similar treaties were formed with France and Holland. 
The Nothomb ministry retired in 1845, and for seven 
months M. Van de Weyer attempted to carry on affairs 
with a mixed ministry ; but he found it impossible to 
maintain harmony among the different factions. A Catholic 
administration was then formed, which was attacked with 
the greatest fury by the Liberals. The latter summoned a 
Liberal congress to meet at Brussels (14th June 1846), 
composed of delegates from the different Liberal associations 
throughout the country. Three hundred delegates met and 
deliberated with the greatest calmness, drawing up an Act 
of Federation and a programme of Belgian Liberalism. 
The elections of 1847 gave a majority in favour of the 
Liberals ; the cabinet resigned, and a Liberal administration 
took its place and formally announced a new policy. 
Hence it happened that when next year France was in 
revolution and her king a fugitive, Belgium remained calm 
and unshaken. When the news reached Brussels the king 
convoked a council of his ministers and offered to resign if 
they thought that it would avert calamity or conduce to 
the public welfare. The ministers replied that a constitu- 
tional monarchy was best fitted for the people, and that a 
republic was neither according to their wishes nor adapted 
to their character. The democratic societies of Brussels 
attempted a revolutionary movement, but met with little 
success. At this time a new electoral law was issued lower- 
ing the franchise to 20 florins^ worth of property (33s. 4d.), 
by which the number of electors was at once doubled ; and 
soon after another law reduced the qualiheation for muni- 
cipal councils to 46 francs (36s.) These timely concessions 
gave general satisfaction, and completely disarmed the 
extreme democratic party ; so that when an expedition was 
organized in Paris against the throne of Leopold, with the 
countenance and aid of certain members of the French 
Government, it met with no sympathy and totally failed in 
its object. On the night of the 24th March the conspira- 
tors, to the number of about 800 French and 100 Belgians, 
arrived at Quievrain by train, but they were at once sur- 
rounded by the military and [leasants and made prisoners. 
Alarmed at this attempt the Government strongly reinforced 
the frontier towns with troops, and was thus able to 
repulse a more formidable invasion that took place a few 
days later. Belgium, however, suffered severely from the 
shock given to commercial credit and general industry. 
The discounts at the bank, which in 1847 had been 
160,200,000 francs, sank, in 1848, to 86,900,000 francs, 
and the current accounts fell from 183,000,000 francs to 
96,000,000 francs. The panic soon rendered the payment 
of notes in cash impossible ; and the Government, by a 
law passed 28th March 1848, suspended cash payments, and 
authorized the bank to issue inconvertible notes to a limited 
extent. By this seasonable measure public credit was 
restored, and industry speedily revived. 

The attention of the Government W'as novr largely 


directed to the stimulating of private industry and the 
carrying out of public works of great practical utility, as 
the extension of railways and the opening up of other 
internal means of communication. Commercial treaties 
were also entered into with various countries with the 
view of providing additional outlets for industrial pro- 
ducts. The king also sought as much as possible to 
remove from the domain of politics every irritating question, 
believing that a union of the different parties was most for 
the advantage of the state. In 1850 the question of 
middle class education was settled. In August of that 
year the whole country between Brussels and the French 
frontier suffered greatly from excessive rains ; the country 
for many leagues was flooded, many lives were lost, and the 
destruction of property was very great. On 25th Septem- 
ber the king laid the foundation stone of a monument in 
Brussels to commemorate the national congress which in 
1831 had fashioned the new destinies of the country, and 
on 11th October the queen died. In 1852 the Liberal 
cabinet was overthrown, and a ministry of conciliation was 
formed. A bill was passed authorizing the army to be 
raised to 100,000 men including reserve. The elections of 
1854 modified the parliamentary situation by increasing the 
strength of the Conservatives ; the ministry resigned and 
a new one was formed under M. de Decker, of moderate 
Catholics and Progressives. At the Paris conference 
of 1856, which settled the peace with Russia, the French 
minister. Count Walewski, complained of Belgium per- 
mitting to issue from its press publications the most hostile 
and insulting to France and her government, in which 
revolt and assassination were openly advocated. The 
remarks caused great indignation in Belgium. In 1857 
violent discussions took place between the Liberal party and 
the Roman Catholics on the question of the administration 
of charities throughout the kingdom. Since 1830 the 
administration of these had been vested in the secular 
power, and the Catholic party had long sought to get thia 
power into their own hands. When, therefore, M. de 
Decker, who supported their views, became head of the 
ministry, the priests made every exertion, even by bribery, 
to influence the elections so as to obtain a majority in their 
favour. In April the ministry of M. de Decker brought in 
a bill practically abolishing the existing law on the subject. 
The bill met with the most violent opposition ; the discus- 
sions, which extended over 27 sittings and were charac- 
terized by great animosity, revealed a growing spirit of 
exaction and intolerance on the part of the clergy ; but 
eventually it was carried by a majority of 60 to 41. The 
result caused great excitement among the people, the 
Liberal deputies were cheered, and the principal Catholic 
speakers hooted and insulted. The agitation extended to 
the provinces, and the military had to be called out to 
restore peace. Eventually the bill w^as withdrawn, and 
the ministers gave in their resignations. The elections for 
the communal councils gave a great majority in all the im- 
portant towns in favour of the Liberals. A new Liberal 
ministry was formed under M. Rogier. In 1860 the com- 
munal octroUj or the taxes on articles of food brought 
into the towns, were abolished ; and in 1863 the navigation 
of the Scheldt was made free. This last year, also, a treaty 
of commerce and navigation was concluded with England. 
The elections of July 1864 gave a majority to the Liberals 
in the Chamber of Representatives, and the ministry of M. 
Rogier continued in office. 

On the 10th December 1865 King Leopold died, after a 
reign of 34 years. He was greatly beloved by his people, 
and much respected by the other sovereigns of Europe. 
He was repeatedly chosen to decide in international dis- 
putes; and the grievances of hostile Governments were 
not unfrequently submitted to him. His well-known 
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honesty and integrity of purpose, his reflective and well- 
balanced intellect, his habit of close and accurate reasoning, 
his grave and serious deportment, all eminently fitted him 
for the office of arbiter. To him Belgium owed much. 
In difficult circumstances and critical times ho managed its 
affairs with great tact and judgment; by conciliatory 
measures he reconciled and kept at peace opposing factions ; 
and by his well-known devotion to tho best interests of 
the country he secured tho confidence and esteem of all 
classes of the people. He was succeeded by his eldest son 
Leopold II., who was immediately proclaimed king, and 
took the oath to the constitution on 17th December. In 
1866 a body of English volunteers, to the number of 1100, 
visited Belgium by invitation, and met with a most cordial 
reception from tho king and all classes of the jKioplo, and 
took part in the Tir National. Tho following year a body 
of Belgian volunteers, numbering about 2400, came over to 
England, where they were warmly welcomed, and engaged 
in the shooting contests at Wimbledon. In 1868 serious 
riots took ])lace in the mining districts, which were not 
put down till the military had been called out ; the effective 
army was raised from 80,000 to 100,000 men, and the 
yearly contingent from 10,000 to 12,000. Attem]»ts were 
also made to obtain a revision of tho elementary education 
law of 1842. 

On the outbreak of the war between Franco and Germany 
in 1870, Belgium saw the difficulty and danger of her posi- 
tion, and lost no time in providing for contingencies. A large 
war credit was voted, the strength of the army was raised, 
and large detachments were moved to the frontier. The feel- 
ing of danger to Belgium also caused great excitement in 
England, particularly after the contents of tho secret treaty 
— which revealed the aggrandizing schemesof France against 
Belgium — became known. The British Government de- 
clared its intention to maintain the integrity of Belgium in 
accordance with tho treaty of 1839, and it induced the two 
belligerent iK)wers to sign treaties to that effect. In the 
event of either power violating tho neutrality of Belgium, 
England was to co-operate with the other in such manner 
tis might be mutually agreed upon to secure the integrity 
of the country. It was at first feared that Belgian territory 
might be violated by the necessities of one or other of tho 
belligerents, but this was not the case. A considerable 
lx)rtion of the French army routed at Sedan did, indeed, 
take refuge in Belgian territory ; but they laid down their 
arms according to convention, and were “ interned ” in tho 
king’s dominions. 

In 1870 the Liberal party, who had been in jiower for 
thirteen years, was overthrown by a union of the Catholics 
with the Radicals or Progressionists, joined by not a few 
Liberals, to whom the opposition of the Government to 
certain reforms had given offence. A ministerial crisis 
followed, which was terminated by the advent to office of a 
Catholic cabinet, at the head of which was Baron d’Anetban. 
A new election took place in August 1870, which gave 
them a majority in both houses, — a result brought about in 
no small degree by the excitement consequent on the 
breaking out of the Franco -German war. The Baron 
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d’Anethan steered his course prudently, and increased the 
|K)wer of the Ultramontanes considerably by carrying a 
reform bill, which widened the basis of representation as 
regarded the provincial and communal councils, by intro- 
ducing large maases of the Catholic lower orders to the 
privilege of tho franchise. It added nearly one-half to the 
number of electors for the provincial councils, and more 
than a fourth to those for the communal councils. The 
Liberals were very much dissatisfied ; and towards the end 
of the year the mob in Brussels took up the question, and 
tumults broke out which the police and civic guard had to 
put down by force. They demanded the dismissal of the 
ministers, to which the king at length consented ; and a 
new ministry was formed under M. do Theux. The 
communal elections of 1872 were tho occasion of a .sharp 
struggle throughout the kingdom between tho church 
party and the Liberals, but success remained chiefly with 
the latter. The elections of June 1874 resulted in a con- 
siderable reduction of tho Ultramontane majority within 
the Senate and the Chamber of Representatives, without 
actually converting it into a minority. In July of that 
year a conference of representatives of tho leading powers 
of EurojHs was held in Brussels, -with the view of introduc- 
ing certain changes in tho usages of War, but no definite 
result was arrived at. In May and June 1875, religious 
disturbances broke out in various parts, which were 
attended with serious consequences. At Brussels, Ghent, 
and other places, religious processions, which partook of 
the character of party demonstrations, were attacked by 
mobs of the populace, and many persons were injured. 
These disturbances were only put a stop to by energetic 
measures on the^ part of those in authority, and tho inflic- 
tion of severe punishments on the delinquents. 

The attention of foreign states has of late been particu- 
larly directed to Belgium, in consequence of certain remon- 
strances addressed to it by Germany on the subject of its 
international relations and its duties towards foreign powers. 
This arose from an obscure Belgian, named Duchesne, 
having written to a French archbishop, offering to assassi- 
nate Prince Bismarck for a consideration. Ho was taken 
and tried by the Belgian Government, but it was found 
that the law had provided no jmnishment for the offence 
which he had committed. This led to a remonstrance on 
the part of the German Government, which was couched in 
such terms as to afford ground for the gravest fears, on the 
part of Belgium and of foreign states, as to wliat might 
bo tho result. The correspondence, however, was carried 
on in a friendly spirit on both sides, satisfactory explana- 
tions followed, and the Belgian Government passed a measure 
making such offences as that of Duchesne criminal. 

See Alison's History of Europe , ; Thf Belgic Revolution of 1 830, 
by C. “White, 2 vol8.,1835 ; Belgium and the Twenty four Articles, 
by C. White, 1838 ; Histoire de la Belgique^ by Tlicodore Justo, 2 
vols. 4to, 18,58 ; La Revolution Beige de 1830, by Th. Justo, 2 vols., 
1872 ; Memoirs of Leoiwld /., by Th. Juste, 2 vols., London, 1868 ; 
Napoleon HI et la Belgique, by Th. Juste, 1870 ; Memoirs of Van 
de IVeyer, by Th. Justo, 2 vols., 1871 ; The Annual Register for 
various years ; Annuatre Statistique de la Belgique, 1874 ; Alma- 
nach Royal de Belgique, 1875. (D. K.) 


BELGRADE (in Servian, Bielgorod^ or White Town), 
the capital of the Servian principality, situated at the 
confluence of the Save and the Danube, on the right bank 
of the latter stream, opposite the Austrian town and 
fortress of Semlin Lat. 44* 47' N., long. 20* 28' E. It 
is built both on, and at the side of, a northern spur of tho 
Avala heights, the rocky summit being crowned by its 
once famous citadel, which still remains very much it 


was left by Prince Eugene, except that on the E., S., and 
W. the glacis has been changed into a promenade. The 
town was formerly divided into three parts, namely, the 
Old Town, the Rassian Town {Sava makala or Save- 
district), and the Turkish town {Dorcol, or Cross-road). 
A great change has, however, taken place in the course 
of the present century, and the old divisions are only 
partially applicable, while there has to be added the 
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Tirazia, an important recent suburban extension along 
the line of the aqueduct or Tirazi* Since 1869 great 
activity has been shown in building, and the Old 
Town is gradually being regulated according to a definite 
plan. The general ap[)earance of the place is growing 
more and more European ; its mosques and minarets, 
protected from actual demolition by a Turkish treaty, are 
falling into ruin from neglect. As the seat of the Servian 
Government, and the residence of the prince and the 
archbishop, Belgrade possesses a royal and an episcopal 
palace, a foreign and a home office, and other })ublic 
buildings. Its educational institutions are remarkably 
numerous, consisting of a high school, several normal 
schools, a gymnasium, a theological seminary, a military 
academy, an industrial school, and an upper school for 
girls. There is a theatre devoted to the development of 
the national drama ; and in the same building with the 
high school there is preserved a valuable collection of 
national antiquities as well as an extensive library. Besides 
the mos<[iios, the ecclesiastical buildings include a cathedral 
and several (4rook churches, a Roman Catholic chaj)el in 
the Austrian embassy, and an evangelical church. Among 
places of liistorical interest are the ruins of Prince Eugene^s 
palace, and the monument in the Topjidere park on the 
spot where l^rince Michael was assassinated in 1868. The 
citadel has Ix?cn already mentioned ; a commandant’s resi- 
dence, barracks, and a military hospital are among its sub- 
sidiary buildings. Though its situation is highly conducive 
to mercantile activity, the commorco of Belgrade is not so 
groat os would naturally be anticipated. It holds, however, 
direct commercial relations not only with Vienna and Con- 
stantinople but with Manchester. There are only two 
monetary establishments, one known as the ** First Bank,” 
and the other a bank of credit. The principal industrial 
products of the city are cotton-stufis, carpets, leather, and 
fire-arms. Belgrade is identified with the ancient Singi- 
dunum^ and was the station of the Legio 1 V, Flavia Felix. 
It has from its earliest existence been a place of military 
importance, and in modern times has sustained many 
sieges, and repeatedly jrassed from the hands of the 
Austrians to those of the Turks. It was taken by Soliman 
IT. in 15*21, and retaken by the Austrians in 1688, but 
again lost in 1690. In 1717 it surrendered to Prince 
Eugene. The imi)erialist8 retained it till 1739, when the 
Turks invested and reduced it. Austria again took it in 
1789, but it was restored at the j)oace of 1791. In the 
year 1806 the Servian insurgents succeeded in carrying 
it. In 1862 it was bombarded from the citadel on account 
of a contest raging Iwtween the Turkish and Servian 
inhabitants, but five years later it was completely evacuated 
by the foreign forces, and the citadel received a garrison of 
Servian soldiers. The only mark of Turkish occupation is 
the banner which continues to be shown from its walls along 
with the national colours. Population in 1872, 26,674. 

BELIEF (7rMrTt«f, Foiy Glauhe)^ with its synonyms 
Assurance, Confidence, Conviction, Credence, Trust, Per- 
suasion, Faith, is in popular language taken to mean the 
acceptation of something as true which is not known to be 
true, the mental attitude being a conviction that is not so 
strong as certainty, but is stronger than mere opinion. 
For the grounds of such convii‘tion, ordinary language refers 
at once to probable as opjiosed to intuitive or demonstra- 
tive evidence. Such popular phrases do not, of course, 
amount to a definition of belief ; but this is not to be 
expected from them, especially if, as may be laid down 
with some confidence, no logical definition of the process 
be possible. It may be described and marked off from 
similar or contrasted states, but a rigidly scientific defini- 
tion of what appears to be a simple, ultimate fact is not 
attainable. The general explanation, however, is so far 
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unsatisfactory in that it throws no light upon the most 
interesting question with regard to belief, its province, 
and does not tell us what are the objects of belief as 
opposed to those of knowledge. To answer this it is 
necessary to describe somewhat more minutely the mental 
process under examination. 

1. Unfortunately for purposes of analysis, the word 
belief is used in a variety of relations which seem at first 
sight to have but little in common. We are said to believe 
in what lies beyond the limits of our temporal experience, 
in the supersensible, in God and a future life. Again, we 
are said to believe in the first principles or ultimate 
verities from which all trains of demonstration must start ; 
as conditions of demonstration, these are themselves inde- 
monstrable, and are therefore objects of belief.^ We 
receive ‘ by belief perceptions of single matters of fact, 
which from their very nature cannot bo demonstrated.*^ 
We believe from memory the facts of past experience ; we 
have exj)ectation or belief in future events. We accept 
truths on the evidence of testimony; and finally, we 
believe that our actual consciousness of things is in harmony 
with reality. From this unsystematic arrangement of 
objects of belief it will be possible to eliminate certain 
classes by noting in the first instance what we are not said 
to believe, but to know. By knowledge may be understood 
generally the conviction of truth which rests on grounds 
valid for all intelligence, and which is expressed in proposi- 
tions necessary both for our thinking and for reality. At 
the same time we are commonly and correctly said to know 
states of consciousness when they are immediately present, 
together with their differences, similarities, connections, and 
relations to self. Whatever is necessarily connected with pre- 
sent experience, and can be logically deduced from it, is also 
matter not of belief but of knowledge. Again, we know 
all propositions of apodictic certainty, such as those of 
mathematics and logic. Mathematical propositions carry 
us beyond mere thinking ; the laws which fiow from the 
relations of space and time are not only thought but known 
to bo true of all objects of sensible experience, for no objects 
whatsoever can form part of that experience save under these 
quantitative conditions. It is therefore an error to say 
that we believe abstract rnathemetical laws apply to 
objects ; we know this with absolute certainty. So also 
our cognizance of logical principles, such as the laws of 
identity and contradiction, is matter of knowledge, of 
insight, not of belief. It would appear, therefore, that know- 
ledge extends to facts immediately present in conscious- 
ness, and to certain relations true of all facts of sensible 
experience ; but in neither of these classes of cognition does 
there seem to be given an absolute guarantee for the exist- 
ence of any fact which is not immediately before us. 
That one object presented to us is known seems to give no 
actual knowledge that another object ideally connected with 
it has at the same time real being. M athematical and logical 
laws are absolutely true of all experience to which they 
apply, but this truth gives no certainty that there will be 
exj)erience. If there be objects of experience at all, they 
must be subject to mathematical and logical law ; but the 
question remains, is there any ground, absolutely necessary 
and compelling assent, for holding that there v^l be such 
experience.^ This is an old matter of debate ; it lies at 


' Tills has been pointed out by a long lino of thinkers, from Aris- 
totle to Jacobi and Hamilton. 

* So knowledge through the senses is called Offenharung by Jacobi 
and Lotze [MiJ^ohosmus^ iti. 548). 

* Cy. Lotze, M%k,f iii. 647. “When one affirms that every object 
of thought is identical with itself, that the same under the same con- 
ditions has the same consequences, under different conditions different 
consequences, that a cause precedes every effect, — all these are universal 
truths, which tell us, indeed, what must be or take place if there should 
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the very root of the distinction between knowledge and 
philosophical belief, and leads directly into the deepest 
problems of metaphysical science, its solution depending 
upon the answer given to the doubt whether or not our 
thinking is merely formal, receiving materials and working 
them up in forms which may have no correlates in reality. 
Hume, who in this connection has given the impulse to all 
subsequent British thinking, laid his finger with unerring 
precision on the crucial point, and deliberately relegated all 
matieri of fact to the province of belief. According to him, 
knowledge never passes beyond immediate intuition of 
ideas and their relations. Whenever we touch upon real 
existence, past or future, belief, not knowledge, is our 
instrument. An adequate discussion of the difficulty 
would lead beyond the limits of the present inquiry ; it 
may suffice to indicate generally what can bo said on one 
typical point of the debate. Is the 8Upj)08ition of a causal 
connection among phenomena merely belief, or is it a 
necessary condition of knowledge ? If the latter, then our 
thinking carries us with apodictic certainty beyond present 
experience of facts, for every causal judgment is, ipso factOy 
universal, and therefore extends to all or any time. Now, 
no proof of the universality of law among phenomena can 
ever be given from empirical grounds, for all such attempts 
virtually involve the very principle in question. It is a 
necessary ])resupposition, without which knowledge would 
bo impossible. Its contrary is certainly not self-contradic- 
tory, if by self-contradiction be meant impossibility of 
representation, for chaos can be j)ictured ; but the iK)wer 
of imagination is surely not the criterion of truth. It is 
the power of knowing objects that is in question, and the 
non-existence of the causal relation among phenomena 
would render actual experience impossible. Objects cannot 
be known save under this supposition. A similar line of 
argument directed towards others of the notions involved 
in what Kant has called synthetical judgments a prioriy 
would show that such notions are constitutive of our ex- 
perience, that thought penetrates deeply into phenomena, 
and that j)henomcnal relations are but types of the forms 
of real cognition. It might, of course, still be maintained 
that all these synthetical propositions are only fonnal, — are 
only true if exiierienco be given, — ^and that a wide field 
is still left for belief. Under certain conditions this may 
be admitted. A doubt as to the very existence of exi)eri- 
ence is hardly a valid argument, but that there should be 
si)ecific connections of phenomena, i)ermanent and con- 
stant -that, for example, the same cause should continue to 
have the same effects — may seem not quite a matter of 
knowledge. The real element of doubt in such a case is 
not, however, whether the same cause under the same 
conditions shall give the same effects, but whether in any 
definite instance we have attained a thorough knowledge of 
the cause itself, and whether the conditions will recur. 
The first of these doubts is overcome in the ordinary pro- 
gress of knowledge ; the other concerns the empirical 
appearance of the effects, relates therefore to what may be 
called the contingent, and forms the object of belief. 

It follows from what has been said that we exclude 
from the province of belief primitive truths and facts of 
immediate experience, with such phenomena, past or future, 
as are connected causally or by rational links with facts 
immediately known. There is still a wide field left for 
belief, (a.) In the stage of knowledge which we call 
sensible cognition belief introduces itself ; for conscious- 
ness, which unhesitatingly affinns the correspondence of its 
content with reality, readily exhibits its falsity when sub- 
mitted to analysis. The l^lief, though firm, is shown to 


be a case of their application, but which tell lu nothing of the real 
existence of any case.*’ 


be erroneous, — to be merely the rapid summation of a 
number of signs, which themselves do not come clearly 
before consciousness, and are therefore accepted without 
examination. (6.) In memory of our own past experience 
belief is involved. When I remember, I have present to 
consciousness ideas which represent past reality. To have 
ideas simply is to imagine ; to have ideas which wo are con- 
vinced represent past experience is to have imagination ptus 
belief, ue.y to remember. It should be observed that wo are 
frequently said to trust our memory, to believe that what 
wo remember is true. This phraseology is objectionable ; 
we cannot properly be said to (rust our memory, we 8imi)ly 
use it. In the very fact of remembering is involved the 
reference to past reality which is the essence of belief, (c.) 
We believe testimony, if., we accept as true facts not in 
our experience, and which possibly may never be. In this 
case our belief is, that under certain conditions we should 
have the experience which from the testimony we can 
picture to ourselves. («f.) Expectation, so far as merely 
contingent elements are concerned, is a pure case of belief. 

2. So far as wo have yet seen, all objects of belief have 
been or may 1^ objects of knowledge ; and the most promi- 
nent distinction between the two is the presence in the one 
of an actual intuition and its absence in the other. This 
distinction, however, as we have pointed out, is not 
absolute ; all thinking of reality is not be'lief. Belief is 
rather the thinking of reality which is determined by 
grounds not necessarily valid for all intelligence, but satis- 
factory for the individual thinker. The difference between 
imagination and the thought of some reality does not seem 
capable of further analysis ; it expresses an ultimate fact. 
Attempts, however, have Won made to work out a psycho- 
logy of Wlief, and to point out the characteristics differen- 
tiating ideas Wlieved in from mere pictures of the mind. 
These have been generally due to British thinkers ; and, since 
the time of Hume, the problem has become one of consider- 
able importance. Locke, who marked out very carefully 
the province of belief and considered its grounds, made no 
attempt to analyse the state itself. Hume,^ hovever, puts 
the question clearly before himself and returns an unhesi- 
tating answer. “ As it is certain,*^ he says, “ there is a 
great difference betwixt the sim}>le conception of the 
existence of an object and the belief of it, and as this 
difference lies not in the parts or composition of the idea 
which we conceive, it follows that it must be in the manner 
in which we conceive it. When we are convinced of any 
matter of fact, w^e do nothing but conceive it along with a 
certain feeling, different from what attends the reveries of 
imagination.** “This feeling is nothing but a firmer con- 
ception or a faster hold that we take of the object.’* 
“ This manner of conception arises from a customary con- 
junction of the object with something present to the 
memory or senses.** From the last sentence to the elaborate 
theory of James Mill is but a short step. According to 
Mill, belief is a case of constant association ; an idea is 
believed wlpch is irresistibly called up in connection with 
present experience. Thus in memory, the ideas of the i>ast 
experience are irresistibly associated with the idea of 
myself experiencing them, and this irresistibility constitutes 
belief. Ex|)ectation, again, is the irresistible suggestion by 
present experience of a consequent or train of consequents. 
And to memory and expectation all ordinary cases of 
belief may be reduced. 

Both these theories are defective in the same point, — the 
analysis of what is meant by object in general, and, cou 
sequently, of what is involved in thinking of an object. 
Hume’s is open to the special objection that he makes the 


^ A theory somewhat similar to that of Hume is worked out by Hr 
Bagehot, Conitmporary Jteview, April 1871. 
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di^erence between the believed and imagined idea the 
same as that between impression and idea, which is an 
ultimate distinction, and yet holds the difference to be 
merely one of degree. In Mill’s account of memoty it may 
be pointed out that the ideas of pa%t experience, and of 
myself as having had the experience, contain in themselves 
the very element which is supposed to be got out of their 
conjunction. With regard to expectation it is clear that 
ideas irresistibly suggested by present experience are by no 
means necessarily believed, and further, that many of our 
beliefs do not arise from any such association. J. S. Mill,^ 
who subjects the association theory of belief to a searching 
examination, comes to the conclusion that the distinction 
between thinking of a reality and representing to ourselves 
an imaginary picture is ultimate and primordial. With 
Ills opinion later investigators, as Mr Sully, ^ concur. 

Professor Bain, in o])position to other psychologists, holds 
that belief is not so much an intellectual state as a phase 
of our active nature, otherwise called the will." “ It is a 
growth or development of the will under the pursuit of 
intermediate ends.” When, for instance, we perform 
certain acts as means towards a desired end with as much 
vigour as if we were realizing the end itself, “we are in a 
very [)eciiliar situation, not implied in desire.” This 
situation is belief, which is essentially “an anticipation of 
the pleasure ” of attaining the end. Belief being a form of 
activity, our primitive state is one of complete confidence. 
The mind is filled with its present experience, and con- 
fidently believes that the future will resemble it. Ideas 
are so strongly taken up by the mind that they are accepted 
as real, and influence the will. The various disapi)oint- 
ments of this jirimitive confidence gives rise to definite 
avoidances of certain actions, and to pursuit of others, in 
order to escape [»ain or gain pleasure. Action directed 
towards those intermediate ends involves, or rather is, 
belief. This theory has to explain expectation and memory. 
With regard to the first, “ we make light of the difference 
between the conceived future and the real present ; ” or in 
otlior words, “we are dis[K).sed to act in any direction 
where we have never been checked.” Our jiriniitive disposi- 
tion to act is e(]iii valent to full expectation. It may be 
pointed out that this explanation throws no light on ex- 
pectation of events in ^^hich our activity could by no 
possibility be involved. But the theory seems to break 
down entirely when applied to memory. There is first to 
be explained the fact of memory, and then it has to be 
shown how reference to activity is contained in it. “ In 
surrendering our mind to the idea still remaining, and so 
imiuirting a momentary quasi-reality, we have an experience 
possessing the characteristic features of present reality.” 
“We really make no radical difference betw'eeii a pre.sent 
and a proximate ]>ast.” This, in the first place, would 
apply only to certain cases of memory. Secondly, impart- 
ing a quasi-reality is not an ox|)lanation of the peculiar 
phenoinenoii of an idea representing the past. It is an error, 
even on IVofessor Bain’s own principles (see note to MilVn 
i. 34 ; Emotions atul Willy 2d ed. 525), to speak 
of belief in a j)resent reality, while here memory is 
explained as a jiseudo-realization of the ideas. Nor is he 
more successful in referring memory to activity. To 
identify my remeiubrauce of having run up against a wall 
to avoid a carriage with the conviction that, should such a 
danger recur, I should again run up against the wall (see 
Emotions and Willy 2d ed., 554), is absurd. The whole theory 
seems but an instance of a not uncommon error in psycho- 
logy, — the confusion of the teat or measure of a thing with 
the thing itself. Belief is truly a motive to action, and all 

* Notes to J. Mill’s Analysisy i fy. JHasertationSy lii. 

* Sensation and JfUuition, (On tlio Development of Belief.) 

^ It is so defined by Bain {Ment. and Moral Sc., 372), who fiuds 
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that has been said of it by Professor Bain would hold good 
of it in this relation ; to identify the two is to run together 
totally distinct processes. 

M(^em German psychology has not approached the pro- 
blem of belief from the same side as the English. Beneke 
alone, by his analysis of tact (see Lehrbuch der Psych., 
§ 158, and System der Logiky i. 268, seq.)y has opened up a 
somewhat fresh vein of thinking. His hints have been 
carried out by Germar {Die alte Streitfragey Glauhen oder 
Wissen, 1856), who gives the following definition of belief; 
“If the consciousness (of the truth of what we think) 
arises from tacty and therefore without consciousness of 
the factors or grounds through which it is produced, it is 
called belief; it is elevated to knowledge when those 
factors are brought before consciousness” (p. 58).* In 
general the example of Kant has been followed, who looked 
u|)on the question as belonging not so much to psychology 
as to the theory of knowledge. His own discussion of the 
subject and his distinction between Meineny Glauberiy anjd 
Wissen have powerfully influenced later thought. Accord- 
ing to him, Glauhe (belief in the sense of Fides as opposed 
to CreduUtaSy Foi as opposed to Croyance) should be con- 
fined to such propositions as rest on grounds subjectively 
not merely sufficient but necessary ; that is to say, the pro- 
positions believed in are recognized os the demands of 
our moral or practical reason, and their truth can never be 
disproved, for such disproof would be radically inconsistent 
with the moral nature which we are conscious of possessing. 
Our confidence in their truth is unwavering and practi- 
cal, i.€.y leading to action; for without them wo could 
not act in conformity with our moral nature. Never- 
theless, of the objects of such propositions wo can never 
have scientific knowledge. 

3. Kant’s distinction of Meinung and Glauhe leads us 
directly to the one species of belief which has not yet been 
considered. All objects of belief, so far as has yet appeared, 
might come within our temporal experience ; but we are said 
to believe in the supersensible, wdiich from its very defini- 
tion seems to surpass experience and, consequently, know- 
ledge. To such belief the naine/aiVA is jiroperly restricted, 
and in its nature it differs somewhat from the belief hitherto 
discussed. There is not, of course, included in it the 
specifically theological notion of faith as Fidueia {quoe est 
appt'e/iensio ineriti (^mvOpoiirov appropriativa ad me et ie in 
individuo ) ; it corresponds rather to tlie Fotitiaenid Assent 
BUS, which are also elements in theological faith, and may 
be defined as the subjective expression of man’s relation to 
God. When understood in this sense, religious belief is 
by no means a mere feeling, though it contains feeling as 
one of the stages in its development, for mere feeling is in 
itself blind and valueless, whereas faith is intelligent or 
rational. Nor is it a blank faith which would have the 
same value whatever were the objects believed in, for 
religious belief has a definite content ; it is the acceptation 
of certain facts and truths and the active realization of 
them. As its content is definite (for if it were not so, the 
religions of Christ and of Mahomet, of Buddha and of 
Zoroaster, would stand on the same level, all having sub- 
jective faith or conviction), belief of necessity involves 
knowledge, rational construction of the facts believed. 
Faith is but the lower stage of completed insight, and 
in its own development follows the natural order of progress 
in knowledge, which begins with feeling and intuition, 
rises through concrete representation into logical connection, 


great difficulty in reconciling hie theory with ordinary phraMology. 
Such an expreseion as the iollowing has a curious ring : — **Be|iieFis 
identical the activity or active disposition, at tlie moment, and 
witli reference to the thing hdieved'* — (Note to Analysis, i. 395.) 

^ With tills view may he compared much of what is said hy J. H. 
Newman, Orammar of Assent; see specially 73, 281. 
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and finally culminates In rational cognition. So religious 
belief, whicb is primarily little more than a vague feeling 
of something over and beyond the present state of exists 
ence, combined with the dim sense of our own finite and 
dependent conditioui gradually rises to a higher stage, and 
in its efforts to attain some cognizance of the supersensible, 
begins even to attach itself to natural objects. But as it 
can find in those no satisfaction, it is compelled to con- 
struct some representations of the supernatural which shall 
harmonize with our spiritual wants. In the formation of 
these religious ideas we are not left without help, nor are 
they to looked upon as mere figments of the mind. 
The revelation which has been given in nature, both 
physical and moral, and in the special experience to which 
the name is more frequently applied, furnishes matter 
which is laid hold of and pressed into the service. 
Religious belief or faith always attaches itself to representa- 
tions, intuitions, or facts; it gives what Newman has 
called Heal as opposed to Notional Assent. But it is not 
the less necessary that faith should be raised to insight, 
and that we should construe in terms of thought what 
religious exjiorience brings before us as direct intuition. 
There must be theology as well as religion. Nothing is 
believed which is not held to l)e so connected with the 
rational nature of man as irretrievably to iryure that nature 
should its truth be overthrown. This is not to put know- 
ledge in place of faith, if knowledge be understood to 
apply only to the logically necessary ; nor is it to assort that 
w^t have been called truths of revelation could have been 
discovered by natural reason. Knowledge, however, can- 
not be confined to the abstract understanding; and nothing 
is more delusive than the total op]:K>sition of revelation and 
reason. “What is there in the nature of things," says 
Augustine, “ that God has done unreasonably V* To affirm 
that reason does not of itself discover the truths of reve- 
lation, is sim[)ly to bring against it the reproach it may 
well bear, that it does not create experience. Reason has 
not to make new facts, but to accept given exiHjrience, and 
evolve from it the pure elements of thought which it con- 
tains, and in which its truth consists. Faith, therelore, 
precedes knowledge, as Anselm used to say; but its 
priority is that of time, not of authority.^ 

4. There remains to be taken into account the interesting 
question of the grounds and motives for belief. It is, of 
course, necessary to distinguish between these two ; the 
cause of a belief may not be exactly a reason for it. Belief, 
though natural, is not always rational, but frequently rests 
with happy unconsciousness on foundations utterly inade- 
quate to its 8upix)rt. But if we disregard this distinction 
and include both causes and reasons under the title 
principles of belief, these may be divided into three classc's 
— (1), Testimony; (2), Feelings, Desires, or Wishes; (3), 
Evidence of Reason. These are rarely dissevered in actual 
practice. Testimony, to the reception of which the name 
belief is frequently restricted, is familiar enough to rc(juire 
no extended notice. Our natural tendency is to accept all 
testimony as true; it is experience alone that teaches 
caution. » ''Vhere from the nature of the case no such 
experience is to be had, credulity settles down into firm and 
ineradicable conviction. The majority of men would bo 
astonished to find how much their belief depends upon the 
society into which they have been born and in which they 
live. Dogmas at first forced upon a people gradually 
become ingrained in the minds of those brought up in 
habitual contact with them. There is hardly a limit to 
the possibility of instilling beliefs through continued 
custom, and no resistance to analysis is so strong as that 
offered by mere customary opinion, which has impercej)- 

^ See Scotus Erigena, De i, 69. 


tibly introduced itself into the very life’s blood of those 
who share it 

The feelings, though not so directly a source of convic- 
tions as testimony, exercise an extensive and complex 
influence on belief. It has always boon a popular saying 
that a man believes what he wishes — that “ the wish is 
father to” the thought ; " and there can be no doubt that 
the fc»Ui>erior force given to an idea by the concentration on 
it of desire or affection, causes it to bulk so largely in 
consciousness as to exclude the thought of its non-realiza- 
tion. The very idea of a result opi) 08 ed to what we 
earnestly desire is unpleasant enough to make us resolutely 
shut it out of sight. This, however, is but a partial 
and limited effect. We know very well that our belief is 
only occasionally swayed by our wishes, and that necessity 
too often constrains us to believe what we willingly would 
not. Our volition cannot directly compel belief. But the 
feelings play a more important part; for it is by their 
means primarily that we stretch beyond the field of direct 
knowledge and complete our limited experience with what 
we feel to be necessary for the harmony of our moral and 
religious nature. We believe that without which our 
nature would be dissatisfied, and this belief takes its rise in 
the feelings, — the blind expressions of intellectual want, — 
which form the first stage towards completed insight. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than refer to the 
rational grounds for belief. Wherever our knowledge of any 
object or law is incomplete, belief is ready to step in and 
fill up the gap by some hypothesis, which is in conformity 
with our experience, is rationally connected with the facts 
to be explained, and is not yet known to be true. Great 
}>ortions of our so-(^alled scientific knowledge are nothing 
but rational belief, — hypotheses unverified, perhaps even 
unverifiable, — and the settlement of the conditions or 
legitimacy of such presumptions forms the principal part 
of inductive logic. 

Besides the works already referred to, the following treat of belief 
in general ; — Fechnor, Prci Mot we utid Oruruie des OlauhenSy 1868 ; 
Ulnei, Olauhen undWisaeny i^pekulation und exaete Wtsaenachafly 
1858; of religious belief in mrtieular, in addition to woiks on 
dogmatic theology or philosophy of religion Schwarz, Das fVeaen 
der lieligiony 1847 ; Asher, Der rehytose GlavhCy 1860 ; J. Kostlin, 
Der GtaubCy 1860 ; Venn, Huhcati Lectures for 1869. (R. AD.) 

BELISARIUS (Sclavonic, BelUzar, “White-Prince”), 
the greatest general of the Byzantine emjiire, was bom 
about 505 a.d., at Germania, on the borders of Illyria. 
As a youth he served in the body-guard of Justinian, who 
appointed him commander of the Eastern araiy. He won 
a signal victory over the Persians in 530, and success- 
fully conductijd a campaign against them, until forced, by 
the rashness of his soldiers, to join battle and suffer defeat 
in the following year. Recalled to Constantinople, he 
married Antonina, a profligate, daring woman. During the 
sedition of the “ green ” and “ blue ” parties of the circus 
he did Justinian good service, effectually crushing the rebels 
who had proclaimed Hypatius emperor. In 533 the 
comiuand of the expedition against the Vandal kingdom in 
Africa, a i>erilou8 office, which the rest of the imiierial 
generals shunned, was conferred on Belisarius. With 
15,000 mercenaries, whom he had to train into Roman 
discipline, ho took Carthage, defeated Gclimer the Vandal 
king, and carried him captive, in 534, to grace the first 
triumph witnessed in Constantinople. In reword for these 
services Belisarius was invested with the consular dignity, 
and medals were struck in his honour. At this time the 
Ostrogothic kingdom, founded in Italy by Theodoric the 
Great, was shaken by internal dissensions, of which 
Justinian resolved to avail himself. Accordingly, Belisarius 
invaded Sicily ; and, after storming Naples and defending 
Romo for a year against almost the entire strength of the 
Goths in Italy, he concluded the war by the capture of 
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Ravenna, and with it of the Gothic king Vitigea. So con- 
spicuous were Belisarius’s heroism and military skill that 
the Ostrogoths ofTored to acknowledge him Empcmr of the 
West. But his loyalty did not waver ; he rejected the pro- 
posal and returned to Constant ino[)le in 540. Next year he 
was sent to check the Persian king Nusbirvan; but, thwarted 
by the turbulence of his troops, he achieved no decisive result. 
On his return to Constantinople the intrigues of Antonina, 
whom he had confined on account of her illicit amours, 
caused him to be strip]>ed of his dignities and condemned 
to death, and ho was only pardoned by humbling himself 
before his im[)erious consort. The Goths having meanwhile 
reconquered Italy, Belisiirius was despatched with utterly 
inadequate forces to oppose them. Nevertheless, during 
five campaigns liis strategic skill enabled him to hold his 
enemies at bay, until he was removed from the command, 
and the conclusion of the war entrusted to his rival Narscs. 
BcILsarius remained at ConsUntinoplc in tranquil retire- 
ment until 559, wlicn an incursion of Bulgarian savages 
sprejwl a panic tliroiigh the metroj)olis, and men’s eyes were 
once more turned towards the neglected veteran, who placed 
himself at the head of a mixed multitude of ];)ea.sants and 
soldiers, and roi>elled the barbarians with his wonted 
courage and adroitness. But tliis, like his former victories, 
stimulated Justinian’s envy. The saviour of his counti*y 
was coldly received and left unrewarded by his suspicious 
sovereign. Shortly afterwards Belisarius was accused of 
complicity in a conspiracy against the emperor ; his fortune 
was confiscated, and himself flung into prison. His last 
years are shrouded in uncertainty, as they are not dealt 
with in the circumstantial history of Proco[)ius ; but ho 
seems to have been liberated and reinstalled in the ejijoy- 
ment of his hard-won honcnirs before his death in 565. 
The fiction of Belisarius wandering as a blind beggar 
through the streets of Constantinople, which has l)een 
adopted by Marmontel in his and by various 

painters and poets, seems to have been invented by Tzetzes, 
a writer of the 12th century. Gibbon justly calls Belisarius 
the Africanus of N(5w Homo, But for his successes, which 
were achieved with most insignificant means, the effete 
Byzantine empire would liave been disnieinl)ered among 
Vandals, Persians, and Goths, He was merciful as a con- 
queror, stern as a disci[)linarian, enterprising and wary as 
a general ; while his courage, loyalty, and forbearance seem 
to have been almost unsullied. Like Cor1)ulo, the faithful 
general of Nero, he was suspected and persecuted by an 
ungrateful master ; and, like him, he restored the old dis- 
cipline to the troops and the ancient lustre to the Roman 
anus in a corrupt and nerveless age. (Cf\ Mahon’s Lift of 
Belisarius ; Finlay’s Greece under the Romans ; Procopius ; 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. 41-43.) 

BELIZE, the ciqjital of British Honduras, and the only 
trading'ix>rt in the colony. It is situated on the sea-coast, 
at tlie mouth of a river of the same name, in lat. 17“ 29' 
N. and long. 88“ 8' W, It consists of one prinoii)al street 
along the shore with a number of offshoots, is for the most 
part well built, and has a governor’s house, a fort, a court- 
house, a jail, a Gothic cliurch, a hospital, and a number 
of schools. The exports are principally mahogany, rose- 
wood, cedar, logwood, cocoa-nuts, fustic, and sugar. In 
1872, 379 vessels, most of them British, with a total 
tonnage of 32,345 tons, eiitoi'ed the poi-t. Regular steam- 
boat communication has been established wdth Kingston, 
Jamaica. The population is about 5000. 

BELKNAP, Jeremy, an American clergyman and 
author, was born at Boston in 1744 and diSi in 1798. 
He was educated at Harvard University, where ho 
graduated in 1762. In 1767 he was called to a Congrega- 
tional church in Dover, New Hampshire, and remained 
there for twenty years. He then removed to the Federal 
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Street church in Boston, which he held till his death* 
His principal works are*— //wfory of New HampMre^ S 
vok, 1784-92; American Biography, 2 vok, 1794-98; 
The Foreslers, 1792. 

BELL (from Ang. Sax. bellan, to resound, akin to peal}, an 
o|)en i)ercussion instrument varying in shape and material, 
but usually cup-liko or globular and metallic, so constructed 
as to yield one dominant note. This definition excludes on 
the score of sound the cauldrons of Dodona {Dodonmi lehetee 
of the Greek oracular temples), and also the Chinese or 
Indian gongs, and, on the score of shape, all drums, 
cymbals, the metal })lates of the Romans, and resonant bars 
of metal or wood still used by many savage tribes. 

Anti(|uarles have worried themselves and their readers 
about the antiquity of bells and to small puiqx)se. It is 
doubtful whether the bells of gold (£xod. xxviii. 32, 35) 
were anything but jangling ornaments of some kind worn 
by the high priest ; but Mr I^ayard believes that he has 
found some small bronze bells in the palace of Nimroud. 
We may gather geneiuUy that small bells long preceded 
large ones, which latter, however, were used in India and 
China long before they were known in Europe. 

The Romans used bolls for various purpose.s. Lucian, 
180 A.D., mentions an instrument {Clepsydra) mechanically 
con.structod with water, wliich rang a bell as the water 
flowed to measure time. Bells summoned the Romans to the 
public baths ; they were also used in processions, and so 
passed naturally into tho service of the Western Church. The 
first recorded application of them to churches is ascribed by 
Polydore Vergil to Paulinus {circa 400 a.d.) He was 
bishop of Nola, a city of Campania (hence noUi and campana, 
the names of certain bells). It has been maintained that 
1*01)0 Babinianus, 604, first used church bells; but it 
.seems clear that they were introduced into Franco as early 
as 550. In 680 Benedict, abbot of Wearmouth, imported 
them from Italy; and in the 7 th century, Bede mentions 
them in England. Bt Duustan hung many in the 10th 
century; and in the 11th they were not uncommon in 
Switzerland and Germany. It is incredible that tho Greek 
Christians, as has been asserted, were unacquainted with 
bells till the 9th century ; but it is certain that, for political 
reasons after tho taking of Conbtantino])le by the Turks, 
in 1453, their use was forbidden, lest they slioidd provide 
a ])opular signal for revolt. 

Several old bells are extant in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales ; the oldest are often quadrangular, made of thin 
iron i)lates hammered and riveted together. Dr Keevea 
of Lu.^k described in 1850 St Patricks bell preserved at 
Belfast, called Chg an eadhachta Fhatraic, “ the boll of St 
Patrick’s will.” It is 6 inches high, 5 broad, 4 deep, adorned 
with gein.s and gold and silver filgiree-work ; it is inscribed 
1091 and 1 105, but is probably alluded to in Ulster annals 
in 552. For Scotch bells, see Illustrated Catalogue of 
Archaeological Museum, Edinburgli, for 1856. 

The four-sided boll of the Irish missionary St Gall, 646, 
is preserved at the monastery of St Gall, Switzerland, In 
theso early times bells were usually small; even in the 
11 til century a Udl presented to the church at Orleans 
weighing 2600 lb was thought large. In the 1 3th century 
larger bells were cast. The bell, Jacqueline of Paris, cast 
1400, weighed 15,000 H); another Paris bell of 1472, 
25,000 lb; and the famous Amboise bell at Rouen, 1501, 
36,364 lb. But there we have reached the threshold of tho 
golden dgo of bells, of which more anon. 

Before wo enter on the history and manufacture of tho 
bell in Europe it is worth while to enumerate the different 
kinds of bells named by Hieronymus Magius in his 
work De Tintinnabulis : — 1. TirUirmahvlurn, a little bell, 
otherwise called tinniolum, for refectory or dormitory, 
according to Belethus, but Durandus names equUla for the 
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refectory; 2* Petoiim^ or larger broad-brimmed hat'’ 
boll ; 3. Codm, orifice of trumpet, a Greek hand-bell ; 4. 
JVb/a (see ante)^ a very small bell, used in the choir, accord- 
ing to Durandus; 5. Ccmpana (see ante)^ a large bell, 
first used in the Latin churches in the stoejfie (Durandus), 
in the tower (Belethus); 6. Squilla^ a shrill little bell. 
We read of cymhahmi for the cloister (Durandus), or 
eampanella for the cloister (Belethus) ; nolula or duj^la in 
the clock; dgnum in the tower. There was also a bell 
called c(yrrigiunculay to summon the monks at scourging 
time. 

We shall now give a brief account of the manufacture of 
the bell proper, t.tf., the church bell of the last five cen- 
turies. It must not be supposed that the early bell-founders 
understood all the principles of construction, mixture of 
metals, lines, and proportions which go to form our notion 
of a good bell. As the Amati or Stradiuarius violin is the 
result of innumerable exi)eriments extending over centuries, 
80 the bells of Van den Gheyn (1550) and Hemony (1650) 
disengaged themselves after ages of empirical trials 
as the true models, and supplied the finished typo for all 
succeeding bell-workers. 

Bell-metal is a mixture of copper and tin in the }>ropor- 
tion of 4 to 1. In Henry lll.*s reign it was 2 to 1. 
In Mr Layard*s Nineveh bronze bells, it was 10 to 1. Zinc 
and lead are used in small bells. The thickness of the 
beirs edge is D15th of its diameter, and its height is 
twelve times its thickness. 

Bells, like viols, have been made of every conceivable 
shape within certain limits. The long narrow Ml, the 
quadrangular, and the mitre-shaped in Europe at least indi- 
cate antiquity, and the graceful curved-inwardly-midway 
and full trumpet-mouthed bell indicates an age not earlier 
than the 16th century. 

The bell is first designed on paper according to the scale 
of measurement. Then the crook is made, which is a kind 
of double wooden compass, the legs of which are resj>ec- 
tively curved to the shape of the inner and outer sides of 
the bell, a space of the exact form and thickness of the 
boll being left betwixt them. The compass is pivoted 
on a stake driven into the bottom of the casting-] at. 
A stuffing of brickwork is built round the stake, leaving 
room for a fire to bo lighted inside it. The outside of this 
stuffing is then padded with fine soft clay, well mixed and 
bound together with calves’ hair, and the inner leg of the 
compass run round it, bringing it to the exact shape of the 
inside of the boll. Ujion this core, well smeared with 
grease, is fashioned the false clay bell, the outside of which 
is defined by the outer leg of the compass. Inscriptions 
are now moulded in wax on the outside of the clay-bell ; 
these are carefully smeared with grease, then lightly covered 
with the finest clay, and then with coarser clay, until a solid 
mantle is thickened over the outside of the clay bell. A fire 
is now lighted, and the whole baked hard ; the grease and 
wax inscriptions steam out through holes at the top, leaving 
the sham clay bell baked hard and toleiubly loose, lietween 
the core and the cope or mantle. The cope is then lifted, the 
clay bell broken up, the cope let down again, enclosing now 
between itself and the core the exact shape of the bell. 
The metal is then boiled, and run molten into the mould. 
A large bell will take several weeks to cool. When 
extricated it ought to bo scarcely touched, and should 
hardly require tuning. This Ls called its maiden state, 
and it is one so sought after that many bolls are loft rough 
and out of tune in order to claim it. 

A good bell, when struck, yields one note, so that any 
person with an ear for music can say what it is. This note 
is called the consonant^ and when it is distinctly heard 
the bell is said to be “true.” Any bell of moderate size 
(little bells cannot well be experimented upon) may be 
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tested in the following manner Tap the bell just on the 
curve of the top, and it will yield a note one octave above 
the consonant. Tap the boll about one quarter’s distance 
from the top, and it should yield a note which is the guini 
or fifth of the octave. Tap it two quarters and a half lower, 
and it will yield a tierce or third of the octave. Tap it 
strongly above the rim where the clapper strikes, and the 
quint, the tierce, and the octave will now sound 
‘jimultaneously, yielding the consonant or key-note of the 
bell. 

If the tierce is too sharp the bell’s note («>., the con- 
sonant) wavers between a tone and a half-tone above it ; 
if the tierce is flat the note "wavers between a tone and a 
half-tone below it; in either case the boll is said to be 
“ false.” A shar]) tierce can be flattened by filing away the 
inside of the bell just where the tierce is struck , but if 
the bell when cast is found to have a flat tierce there is nc 
remedy. The consonant or key-note of a boll can be slightly 
sharj>ened by cutting away the inner rim of the bell, or 
flattened by filing it a little higher up inside, just above 
the rim. (See II. K. Haweis’s Mueic and Morals^ 5th 
edition, p. 429.) 

The quality of a bell depends not only on the casting and 
the fineness and mixture of metals, but upon the due 
projiortion of metal to the calibre of the bell. The larger 
the bell the lower the tone ; but if we try to make a large 
E bell with metal only enough for a smaller F bell, the E 
bell will bo i)iiny and ])oor. It has been calculated that 
for a })cal of bells to give the pure chord of the ground 
tone or key-note, third, fifth, and octave, the diameters are 
required to be as thirty, twenty-four, twenty, fifteen, and 
the weights as eighty, forty-one, twenty-tour, and ten. 

The Jiistory of bells is full of romantic interest. In 
civilized times they have been intimately associated, not 
only with all kinds of religious and social rights, but wdtli 
almost every important historical event. Their influence 
u]>on architecture is not less remarkable, for to them 
indirectly wo jirobably owe all the most famous towers in 
the world. Grose in his Antiquities observes, “ Towers at 
first scarcely rose above the roof, being intended as lanterns 
for the admission of light, an addition to the height was 
ill all likelihood suggested on the more common use of 
bells.” 

Bells early summoned soldiers to arms, as well as citizens 
to bath or senate, or Christians to church. They sounded 
the alarm in fire or tumult ; and the rights of the burghers 
ill their bells were jealously guarded. Thus the chief bell 
ill the cathedral often belonged to the town, not to the 
cathedral chajiter. The curfew, the Carolus, and St Mary’s 
bell in the Antwer]) tower all belong to the town ; the rest 
are the jiroperty of the chapter. He who commanded the 
bell commanded the town ; for by that sound, at a 
moment’s notice, ho could rally and concentrate his 
adherents. Himce a conqueror commonly acknowledged 
the political importance of bolls by melting them down ; 
and the cannon of the conquered was in turn melted up to 
supply the garrison with bells to be used in the su])])ression 
of revolts. Many a bloody chapter in history has been 
rung in and out by bells. 

On the third day of Easter 1282, at the ringing of the 
Sicilian vesjiers, 8000 French were massacred in cold blood 
by John of Procida, who had thus planned to free Sicily 
from Charles of Anjou. On the 24th of August, St 
Bartholomew’s day, 1571, bells ushered in the massacre of 
the Huguenots in France, to the number, it is said, of 
100,000. Bells have rung alike over slaughtered and 
ransomed cities ; and far and wide throughout Eurojie in 
the hour of victory or irrejiarable loss. At the nows of 
Nelson’s triumph and death at Trafalgar, the bells of Chester 
rang a merry peal alternated with one dec]) toll, and similar 
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striking incidents could be indefinitely multiplied. It was, 
however, in the low countries of l^lgium and Holland, 
distracted with incessant civil wars, that, for purely political 
reasons, bells acquired unique importance. 

But their religious and civil uses may be further noticed. 
The Ave Mary bell tolled at 6 and 12 to remind men of 
j)rayer to the Virgin ; the vesper b(*ll for evening prayer ; 
the compline was for the last service of the day. The 
sanctus, often a handbell, rung at the sacrifice of the mass ; 
the passing bell, at death. The curfew (couvre feu\ 
introduced by the Conqueror into England, rang at 8 o^clock 
to extinguish all lights. In many parts of the country and 
in university towns at 8 and G o’clock bells are still rung. 
At Antwerp cathedral wi*, find the Cloche de Triomphe^ by 
Huinery ; sixteen bells at Sotteghem and several at Ghent 
and elsewhere bear the same maker’s name. The Horrida, 
or ancient tocsin at Antwerp, said to date from 1 3 1 6, is long- 
shiqKjd and is now unused. The curfew in the same tower 
rings at fi, 12, and 8. The Santa Maria (4^ tons) first 
rang when Carl the Bold entered Antwerp 14G7. St 
Antoine is another celebrated bell,and the favourite Carolus, 
given by Charles V. (7J tons), is made of copjier, silver, 
and gold, and valued at .£20,000. At Strasburg we have 
the Holy Ghost bell, with motto, ** O Rex gloriae Christa 
veni cum pace,” and date 1375, 3 nonas Augusti (8 tons), 
only rung when two fires are seen in the town at once. 
The recall or storm bell warns travellers in the plain of the 
storm coming from the Vosges Mountains. The Thor or 
gate bell, for shutting and opening gates of the city, has 
been cast three times (1618, 1641, and 1651); it Wrs 
the following inscription : — 

** Diunes Thor Olocko das orst nial sohallt 
Als man 1018 saldt 
Dass Mgto jahr rognei man 
Kacli doctor Lutliur Jubal jahr 
Das Bos hinauH das Out hincin 
Yai lautoii boll igr arbeit seyn.” 

The Mittags, or 12 o’clock bell, taken down in the French 
Revolution, bore the motto — 

“ Vo.\ ego Hum vitaj 
Vo(jo VOS — orate — veni to.” 

From all this it will appear that these Continental Ixjlls 
acquired a strong j)erHoiiality from the feelings and uses 
with which they were associated ; and, indeed, they were 
formally christened with more ceremony than we give to 
christening our sliijw, and were then sup})Ovsed to have the 
power of driving away evil spirits, dispersing storms, (kc. 

Bell-founding attained ])erfectioii in Holland in the 1 6th 
and 17th centuries; and the names of llcmony, Dumery, 
and the Van den Glieyns stand out as the princes of the 
art. Their bells are still heard throughout the Low 
Countries, and are plentiful at Amsterdam, Bruges, Ghent, 
Louvain, Mechlin, and Antwerp. These bells are frequently 
adorned with bas reliefs of excpiisite beauty, such as 
feathers, forest leaves, fmit, flow'ers, j)ortraits, or dancing 
grouj>s, and inscribed with Latin, sometimes bad, but 
strong, quaint, and often pathetic. We give the preference 
to Homony’s small bells, an<l to Van den Gheyns’s 
largo ones. The names of Deklcrk, Claes Noorden and 
Johann Albert de Crave (1714), Claude and Joseph 
Plumore (1664), Bartholomew Goethalo (1680), and 
Andrew Steiliert (15(),3) also occur in Belgium. The 
following illustrate the nature of inscriptions and mottoes 
common in Belgium : — ‘‘ Non sunt loquehe neque sermones 
audiantur voces eomm, F. llcmony, Amstelodarnia, 1658 
“Laudato Domini oiunes goiitcs, F. llcmony, 1G74 and 
on a Ghent bell — 

“ Myncra naem is Roolaiit 
Als ick clipm* dan ist brandt 
AIb ick luyac dan is storm in Vlanderland.” 
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A common inscription runs — 

** Funera plango, Fulgura fVango, Sabbata pan(ro, 

Excito lentoB, Dissi|)o ventos, Paco cruentos.^’ 

A few other inscriptions which occur on bells in France 
and England may be quoted. The bell in the cathedral at 
Rouen, already mentioned, which was melted down by the 
Revolutionists in 1793, Iwre the words — 

** Je suis George d’Anibois 
Qui tronto cinque mille pois 
Mais lui qui mo pesora 
Trento six mille me trouvera. ' 

Bells of the parish church at Winnington, Bedfordshire, had — 

“ Nomina campanis brec indita sunt quo(pie nostns.” 

1st bell.—** Hoc signum Petri pulsatur nomine Christi." 

2d ,, ** Nomen Magdalene campana sonat melodo.” 

8d ,, ** Sit iiomen Domini benedictum semper in cum. 

4th ,, ** Musa Raphaclis sonat auribus Immanuelis.” 

5th ,, ** Sum Rosa pulsata mundique Maria vocata.” 

By an old chartulary it appears that the bells of the Priory 
of Little Dunmow, in Essex, were in the year 1501 new 
cast and baptized — 

** Prima in honoro Saucti Micbaelis Archangeli. 

Secunda in hoiiore Sancti Johannis Evaugelisti. 

Tertia in houore S. Johannis Baptisti. 

Quarta in honore Assumptionis beatio Marine. 

Quintain honoro sanctie Triuitatis et omnium sanotomm.*' 

In the little sanctum at Westminster, Edward HI. built a 
clocher, and placed in it bells for St Stephen’s chapel, round 
the largest of which was cast — 

** King Edward made mee tbirtye thousand weight and throe, 

Take mo down and wey mee, 

And more you shall fynd mee.” 

Some of the music played on the carillon clavecin is 
still extant. We may specially mention the morceatuc 
fuffues discovered by the (IJhovaUer van Elewyck, in the 
archives at Louvain, the work of thc^ celebrated organist 
and carilloneur Matthias van den Gheyn (published by 
Schott and Co., Bnissels and London). This music is as 
fine in its way as Bach or Handel. 

Quite lately several carillons have been put up in 
England ; and one (1875) is in contemplation for St Paul’s 
cathedml. The new carillon machinery by Messrs Gillett 
and Bland of Croydon, now employed almost everywhere in 
connection with clocks and carillons, is incomparably 
superior to any tiling of the kind on the Continent. By 
its aid the hammer, which falls on the outside of the liell, 
is raised mechanically instead of by the action of the fist or 
finger on the key ; and all that the stroke on the key does 
is to let it slide off like a hair-trigger, and drop on the bell. 
Thus the touch of the modem carillon clavecin bids fair 
to rival that of the organ. The same firm has also invented 
a bell piano. The chief carillons in England at present 
are at Boston church, Lincolnshire, Worcester cathedral, 
Bradford town-hall, Boclidale town-hall, and Shoreditch. 
Several good peals of bells in London are immortalized in 
the common nursery rhyme — 

** Gay go up and Gay go down, 

To ring the bolls of London town.” 

Bell-ringing by rope is still a popular art in England, 
The first regular peal of bolls in this country was sent in 
1456 by Pope Calixtus HI. to King’s College, Cambridge, 
and was for 300 years the largest peal in England. At 
the beginning of the 16 th century sets of eight bells were 
hung in a few large churches. In 1668 a famous work on 
bells, Tintinahf/iay by T. W. [White], appeared, intro- 
ducing a sort of bell-notation by printing the bells 1, 2, 3, 
4, &c., on slips of j)aper in different orders according to 
the changes rung. Of these changes there is a great 
variety, spoken of technically as hunting, dodging, snap- 
ping, place-making, plain-bob, bob-triple, bob-major, bob- 
major reversed, double bob-major, grandsiro-bob-cator, ko. 
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The following numbers show how three bells can ring six ringing but two notes of the tune in his turn. Upright 
changes : — 1, 2, 3; 1, 3, 2; 2, 1, 3; 2, 3, 1 ; 3, 1, 2; 3, 2, 1. stands of bells without clappers, struck with wands, 

Four bells ring four times as many as three, i>.. twenty- may often be seen in the streets. Bells for horses, 

four; five bells ring five times many as four» or 120. dogs, cows, sheep, <kc., have already been alluded to. 

And it may thus be shown that it would take ninety-one In Italy and elsewhere they are often made of baked 
years to ring all the changes upon twelve bells at two earth ; these have a very sweet sound, and cost about a 

strokes a second ; whilst twenty-four bells would occupy penny. For sledges and harness they are of metal, and 

more than 117 billions of years ! worn usually in bunches. A bunch of twelve costs about 

Bell -ringing is conducted as follows : — Ropes hang two francs. On the Italian lakes and elsewhere a bell 

through holes in the bell-chamber, and are usually fastened fixed to a floating cork marks the spot where lines or nets 

to a wheel for leverage, round which the rope passes, are laid for fish. Hunting-hawks were formerly supplied 
There is a great knack in handling the rope. The first with small bells to facilitate recovery, 
half-pull “drops” the bell, the second “sets” it; it next Whilst some uses of bells have gone out, now ones have 
swings uj) to the slur-bar, then it swings down and up to come in. A few instances will give the reader some idea 

the other side, the clapper striking as it ascends. Eight of the indefinite number of services to which they have 

bells make the most perfect peal, tuned in the diatonic been applied. The expression to curse with book, boil, and 
scale. caudle, alludes to an old form of exorcism, in which the bell 

Bells are struck in three ways, — (1) with a hammer on the was usetl to scare the evil spirit — a function also attributed 
outside, let off either by a tambour or revolving drum, to larger bells. Bearing the bell alludes to the prize of a 
similar in appearance to the prickly cylinder of a musical silver bell usually given at horse-races to the winner ; hence 
box, which drum can be fitted with tunes or chimes by comes what is, after all, only the bell reversed and used as a 
musical nuts or spikes, and altered at will ; (2) the bell can drinking vessel — the prize cup. The diving-bell no more 
also be struck by hand, as in the common stand of small comes within the scope of the present article than the dome 
bolls to be seen occasionally in the London streets, the of a mosejue. (IJcrtain uses of small bells are fast disappear- 
player having a hammer in each hand; or (3) the clappernmy ing. The dustman’s bell is now seldom heard. The town- 
strike the bell internally, either being pulled by a rope, the crier, with his “ Oh, yes ” (oyer, hear ye), has been banished 
bell being stationary, or by the bell swinging to and fro. to the provinces. The 5 o’clock postman, with his hand-bell 
If the hammer or clapper be too light the tone of the bell to collect letters, went out when the present postal syst» m 
is not properly drawn; if too heavy it will pulverize or came in. On the other hand the muffin-bell, the railway-bell, 
crack the bell in time. the dock-bell, the half-hour bells at sea, and the stage-bell 

Great reforms are needed in the hanging of bells, a survive; whilst new a]>plication8, unknown toour forefathers, 
subject to which the Americans have given much atten- have been introduced. Few people are aware that house- 
tion. What Messrs Gillett and Bland are in England with hells worked with wires are scarcely 100 years old. Long 
reference to carillon machinery, the Meneelys of >Icw York before them, no doubt, handbells had to a great extent super- 
are to the ordinary mechanism and hanging of bolls, seded the use of the horn, whistle, rattle, cla[)ping of hands, 
There is hardly a cathedral tower in England where the and hammering on the door with a stick, and fire-bells were 
hanging of one or more bells, or the oscillation of the tower, in frequent use. The old bell-pulls, which still linger in 
is not justly complained of. When a boll is hard to ring it country inns and mansions, have been replaced by spring 
i.s usually on account of its hanging. The leverage is handles in the walls, and these are disappearing from 
wrongly applied ; the wood-work is crowded against the liotcls and clubs in favour of electric bells, now so common 
masonry, and many of the finest towers have thus become in railway stations in connection with the telegraph. A 

unsafe. current of electricity sets a small hammer in motion, and, 

There are a few bolls of world-wide renown, and several in the dark, the stream of sparks between the lianjmer and 
others more or less celebrated The great bell at Moscow, bell is clearly visible. In a word, then, it is plain that the 
Tzar KoloJcol, which, according to the inscription, was cast whole of civilized life is set to bell music in one sha[K5 or 
in 1733, was in the earth 103 years, and was raised by the another; and although the more important uses of bells 
Emperor Nicholas in 1836. The present bell seems never have been enumerated, time would fail to mention all their 
to have been actui lly hung or rung, having cracked in the lowly but not less useful functions,- such as the familiar 
furnace. Photographs of it are now common, as it stands dinner-bell, yard-bell, school-bell, factory -bell, jail -bell, small 
on a raised platform in the middle of a square. It is used portable cupola spring-bell (pressed with tho hand), spring 
as a chaijcl. It weighs about 440,000 Jb ; height, 19 feet 3 signal door-bell (used in shops), safety-bell on swinging coil 
inches ; circumference, 60 feet 9 inches ; thickness, 2 feet ; (fastened to shutters or doors) ; and, not to forget the nur- 
weightof broken piece, 11 tons. The second Moscow bell, sery, the coral and bells, bell-rattles — which call to mind, 
the largest in tho world in actual use, weighs 128 tons. The and are probably relics of, tho old fool’s cap and bells and 
great bell at Peking weighs 53 tons ; Nanking, 22 tons ; fooTs wand with its crown of jingling baubles, or it may 
Olmutz, 17 tons; Vienna (1711), 17 tons; Nfitre Darno be that tho fool’s baubles are copies of the child’s play- 
(1680), 17 tons; Erfurt, one of tho finest bell metal, 13 things. 

tons ; Great Peter, York Minster, which cost £2000 in The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, author of various works on 
1845, 10 tons ; St Paul’s, 5 tons ; Great Tom at Oxford, 7 bells, gives in his Chiminf/ a complete catalogue of bell 
tons ; Great Tom at Lincoln, 5 tons. Big Ben of the literature. (h. r. h.) 

Westminster clock tower (cracked) weighs between 13 and BELL, Du Andrew, a clergyman of tho Church of Dr A. 
14 tons ; it was cast by George Mears under the direction England well known for his pliilanthropic efforts in the 
of Edward Beckett Denison in 1858. Its four quarters cau.se of education, and more particularly for his success in 
were cast by Warner in 1856. Tho Kaiserglocko of Cologne extending the monitorial system of instruction in schools, 
cathedral, lately recast (1875), weighs 25 tons. was born at 8t Andrews in 1753. Ho graduated at the 

On the varied uses past and present of small bells a university of that town, and afterwards s])ent some years 

volume might be written. Octaves of little bells have in America. In 1789 ho was chaplain at Fort St George, 
been introduced into organs and utilized in the orchestra, and minister of St Mary’s church, Madras. While in this 
Handringers are still common throughout the country — position he occupied himself with instructing the orphan 
one man with a bell fitted with a clapper, in each hand, children of the military asylum, and having been obliged 
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from scarcity of teachers to introduce the system of mutual language. For many years this work was considered to be 
tuition by the pupils, found the scheme answer so well that a valuable guide to the student of practical anatomy, 
he became convinced of its universal applicability. In On the Ist of August 1799 he became a fellow of the 
1797, after his return to London, he published a small Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. At that time 
pamphlet explaining his views. No ]>ublic attention was the fellows of the college were in rotation surgeons to 
drawn towards the plan till the following year, when Mr the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. In this position Bell 
Joseph Lancaster, a dissenter, opened a school in South- soon gave evidence of great ability. He dissected, drew, 
wark, conducting it in strict accordance w'ith Bell’s prin- described, mounted preparations of anatomical, physio- 
ciples. The success of the method, and the strong siii)|X)rt logical, or pathological value, improved on the modes of 
given to Lancaster by the whole body of dissenters, gave operating in surgery known at that time, and invented 
immense impetus to the movement. Similar schools were a methcHl of making models of morbid parts, of which 
established in great numbers ; and the members of the specimens may still bo seen in the museum of the college. 
Church of England, becoming alarmed at the patronage of In 1802 he published a series of engravings of original 
these schools resting entirely in the hands of dissenters, drawings, showing the anatomy of the brain and nervous 
resolved to set up similar institutions in which church system. These drawings are remarkable for artistic skill 
princi])les should be inculcated. In 1807 Dr Bell was called and finish. They were taken from dissections made by 
upon to organize a system of schools in accordance with Bell for the lectures or demonstrations he gave on thenerv- 
these views. For his valuable services he was in some ous system as part of the course of anatomical instruction 
degree recompensed by his preferment to a prebend of of his brother. In 1804 he wrote volume iii. of Tht 
Weslmin.ster, and to the mastership of Sherborn Hospital, Anatomy of the Human Body, by John and Charles Bell. 
Durham, lie died in 1832 at Cheltenham, and was buried This volume contains the anatomy of the nervous system, 
in Westmin.ster Abbey. His great fortune was beejueathed and of the organs of special sense. 

almost entirely for educational purposes. Of the £120,000 In 1804 a new arrangement was made regarding the 
given in trust to the provost of St Andrews, two city attendance of surgeons at the Edinburgh Infirmary; and 
ministers, and the profos.sorof Greek in the university, half Bell, probably as being junior in the profession, was excluded 
was dov()t('d to the founding of the important school, from the hosjiital. He proposed to the managers to 
called the Madras College, at St Andrew\s ; £10,000 was pay £100 a year, and to transfer to them, for the use of the 
left to each of the largo cities, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leith, students, the museum he had collected, on condition that he 
Inverness, and Aberdeen, for school purjjoses ; and £10,000 should be “ allowed to stand by the bodies when dissected 
was also given to the Royal Naval School. (See Southey’s in the theatre of the infirmary, and to make notes and 
Life of Dr Bell.) drawings of the diseased apjiearances.” This enthusiastic 

Sir C. Bell. BELL, Sir Charles, K.II., the youngest son of the proposal was rejected, and the consequence was that Boll 
Rev. William Bell, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church wont to London in November 180L 
of Scotland, was born at Edinburgh, November 1774. His From that date, for nearly forty yotirs, he kept up a 
mother Margaret Morice, the elder daughter of an Epis- regular c()rresi>ondenco with his brother George, much of 
copal clergyman, was remarkable for her j)iety and general which has recently b(*en jmblished {Letters of JSir Charles 
accomplishments, and she exercised a iiowerful influence Bell, dr., 1870). The (‘arlier letters of this correspondence 
over her gifted sons. The father, William Bell, after a show how ra])idly he rose to distinction in a field w^here 
life of contending with difficulties, died on 20th of Sep- success was difficult, as it was already occupied by such 
temb(»r 1779, aged seventy-five, leaving his wife and .six men as Abernethy, Sir Astley Cooper, and Cline. He 
children very slenderly provided for. 01 the.se six children, quickly made acquaintance with most of the scientific men 
three became distiugui.shed men, namely, John Bell, the of the day, and a} »]>arently won friends in the highest social, 
anatomi.st and surgeon ; George Joseph Bell, j)rofes.sor of professional, and artistic circles. After having lodged in 
the Jaw of Scotland in the University of Edinburgh ; and Fludyer Street for some months, he settled in Leicester 
Charles Bell, the subject of this notice. After having Street, Leicester Sejuaro, and immediately commenced a 
studied two years at tlu* High School and two years more at course of lectures on anatomy and surgery. Hero he also 
the University of Edinburgh, Charles embraced the jiro- located his museum, which was .sent to him from Edinburgh ; 
fe.s.sion of medicine and devoted him.self chiefly to the and his letters indicate that this was the subject of much 
study of anatomy, under the direction of his brother John, interest to scientific and professional men. He lectured to 
who was tw(>lve years older, and who had already earned a painters, directed private dissections, gave demonstrations 
re]>utatior os an anatomist and surgeon. Regarding his to surgeons, and gradually acquired a surgical practice, 
early education, he wrote, in 1839, on a copy of Petti- Before leaving Edinburgh in 1804, he had written his 
grew’s Medical Portrait Callery, o]>posite a remark that work on the Anatomy of Expression. It was published in 
he had been educiited at the High School, — “Nonsen.se! London soonafter his arrival, and at once attractedattention. 
I received no education but fnjiii my mother, neither read- His practical knowledge of anatomy and his skill as an artist 
ing, writing, cii)hering, nor anything else.” At school and qualified him in an exceptional manner for such a work, 
college he do(‘s not a])pear to have distinguished himself. The object of this treatise was to describe the arrangements 
except by his facility in drawing, a hcreditaiy gift acquired by which the influence of the mind was projmgated to the 
from his mother. It wa.s not until he entered on the study muscular frame, and to give a rational explanation of the 
of anatomy tliat lie gave evidence of jiossessing those talents muscular movements which usually accompany the various 
which soon made him a worthy rival of his brother John. emotions and passions. One special feature of the author’s 
A System of Dissectiems, explaining system was the imj)ortance attributed to the respiratory 
the Anatomy of the Human Body, the manner of displaying arrangements as a source of expression. He also showed 
the Parts, and their Varieties in Disease, was jmblished in how the physician and surgeon might derive information 
Edinburgh in 1798, while the author was still a pupil, regarding the nature and extent of important diseases by 
The “ Introduction ” to this work shows much originality observing the expression of bodily suffering. This work, 
of thought, and an ajititude for devising new methods of apart from its value to artists and psychologists, is of 
preparing animal structures for dissection and deinonstra- interest historically, as there is no doubt the investigations 
tion. The volume is illustrated by numerous engravings of the author into the nervous supply of the muscles of 
from original drawings, and the text is clear and precise in expression induced him to prosecute inquiries which led to 
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his great discoveries in the physiology of the nervous 
system. 

In 1807 Bell first published his idea of a now anatomy 
of the brain, in which he announced the discovery of the 
diflferent functions of the nerves corresponding with their 
relations to different parts of cho brain. It is now difficult 
to imagine the confusion which prevailed in the minds of 
anatomists and physiologists regarding the functions of the 
various nerves prior to this discovery. The nerves had 
been noticed by anatomists from the earliest times, and 
they were divided into cranial and spinal nerves, according 
as they originated from the brain or spinal cord. Soiuo 
were supposed to carry from the brain the mandates of the 
will, while others communicated to the sensorium impres- 
sions made on their extremities, which resulted in con- 
sciousness. It was supposed, however, that the same 
nerve, even at the same time, might in some mysterious 
way transmit either motor or sensory impressions in 
opposite directions. When a nerve was cut, the j)arts 
lx?yond the incision were found to bo destitute of sensibility, 
and to be beyond the influence of the will. It was con- 
sequently correctly inferred to be the cord through which 
volition acted on the muscles, and through which sensory 
impressions were transmitted to the sensorium. The idea 
of two sets of filaments functionally different in the same 
nerve was not then entertained. Boerhaave asserted that 
there were two kinds of spinal nerves, the one serving for 
motion and the other for the use of the senses. Haller 
states, “ I know not a nerve which has sensation without 
also producing motion.” The first Monro held a similar 
opinion, and he believed all those spinal nerves which 
passed through a ganglion to be motor nerves. 

To Sir Charles JJell we owe the discovery that in the 
nervous trunks there are special sensory filaments, the office 
of wffiich IS to transmit impressions from the })ori]»hery of 
the body to the sensorium, and siiecial motor filaments 
which convey motor impressions from the brain or other 
nerve centre to the muscles. Ho also showed that some 
nerves consist entirely of sensory filaments and are there- 
fore sensory nerves, that others are coiiqKised of motor 
filaments and are therefore motor nerves, whilst a third 
variety contains both kinds of filaments and arc therefore 
to be regarded as sensory-motor. Furtlierniore, lie indicated 
that the brain and spinal cord may be divided into separate 
parts, each part having a special function — one part mini- 
stering to motion, the other to sensation, and that the origin 
of the nerves from one or other or both of those sources 
endows them with the |ieculiar projKsrty of the division 
whence they spring. He also demonstrated that no motor 
nerve ever passes through a ganglion. Lastly, lie sliowed 
both from theoretical considerations and from the result of 
actual experiment on the living animal, that the anterior 
roots of the spinal nerves are motor^ while the i>osterior 
are memory. These discoveries as a whole must be 
regarded as the greatest in physiology since that of the 
circulation of the blood by the illustrious Harvey.^ It not 
only was a distinct and definite advance in scientific know- 
ledge, but from it flowed many practical results of much 
importance in the diagnosis and treatment of disease. It 
is not surprising that Bell should have announced it to his 
friends with exultation. On 26th November 1807 we find 
him writing as follows to his brother George : — “ I have 
done a more interesting nova anatomia cerebri hunmni than 
it is possible to conceive. I lectured it yesterday. I pro- 
secuted it last night till one o’clock ; and I am sure it will 
be well received.” On the 31st of the same month he 
writes — “ I really think this new anatomy of the brain will 
strike more than the discovery of the lymphatics being 
absorbents.” 

In 1807 he produced a System of Comparative Suraery 
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founded on the basis of anatomy. This work indicates the 
author’s idea of the science of surgery. He regarded it 
almost wholly from an anatomical and oi)erative point of 
view, and there is little or no mention of the use of 
medicinal substances. It placed him, however, in the 
highest rank of English writers on surgery. 

in 1809 ho relinquished his i)rofeKsional work in 
London, and rendered meritorious services to the wounded 
from Coruna, who were brought to the Haslar Hospital 
at Portsmouth, In 1810 he published a series of Letters 
coHceminy the Diseases of the Urethra^ in which he treated of 
stricture from an anatomical and pathological point of view. 

Li 1812 he was appointed surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital, and a few years afterwards professor of anatomy, 
physiology, and surgery to the College of Surgeons of 
London. He was also for many years teacher of anatomy 
ill the school of Great Windmill Street, no longer in exist- 
ence. He acted as surgeon to the hospital for twenty-four 
years, and delivered many courses of lectures on surgery in 
that institution. In 1815 he did good public service by 
devoting all his skill and time to the wounded after the 
battle of Waterloo. On the formation of University 
College, Gower Street, he was asked to place himself at 
the head of the medical department. This aj>j>ointment he 
held for only a short time, when he resigned in conse- 
quence, it is said, of dissensions in the senate. 

In 1816, 1817, 1818, he published a series of Quarterly 
Reports of Cases in Surgery^ treated in the MiddUser 
Hospital^ in the Camer Establislment, and in Private 
Practive^ embracing an Account of the Anatomical and 
Pathological Researches in the School of Windmill Street, 
In 1821 he issued a volume of coloured plates with 
descriptive letterpress, entitled Illustrations of the Great 
Operations of Surgery^ Trepan^ Hernia, Amputation, and 
Lithotomy, In 1 824 appeared An Exposition if the Natural 
System of Nerves of the Human Body ; being a Republican 
turn of the Papers delivered to the Royal Society on the 
subject of the Nerves, In ^ho same year hi‘ wrote Observun 
tions on Injuries of the Spine and of the Thigh Bone, In 
1832 he wrote a pa])er for the Royal Society of London on 
the ‘‘Organs of the Human Voice,” in wliich he gave 
many illustrations of the physiological action of these 
parts. 

Of an eminently pious and reflective mind, he was often 
in the habit of pointing out in bis lectures what he regarded 
as evidences of creative design to be found in the anatomy 
of the bodies of animals. These he embodied in a treatise 
on Animal Mechanics, written lor the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The executors of the 
earl of Bridgewater selected him as a fit person to main- 
tain the argument which it was the purpose of that noble- 
man’s bequest to have published. Sir Charles wrote in 
1833 — 'The Hand: its Mechanism and Vital Endowments 
as evincing Design, Along with Lord Brougham he anno- 
tated and illustrated an edition of Paley’s Natural Theo- 
logy, published in 1836, in which he followed out his 
favourite line of thought. 

The Royal Society of London awarded to him in 1829 
the first annual modal of that year given by George IV. 
for discoveries in science ; and when William IV. ascended 
the throne, Charles Bell received the honour of knighthood 
along with a few other men distinguished in science and 
literature. 

The chair of surgery in the University of Edinburgh was 
offered to him in 1836. When the offer was made he was 
regarded as one of the foremost scientific men in London, 
and he had a large surgical practice. But his opinion was 
“ London is a place to live in, but not to die in ; ” and he 
accepted the appointment. In Edinburgh he did not earn 
great local professional success ; and, it must be confessed. 
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ho was not a])preciatcd as he deserved. But honours came 
tuick upon him. On the Continent ho was spoken of as 
greater than Harvey. It is narrated that one day Roux, a 
celebrated French physiologist, dismissed his class without 
a lecture, wiying ‘‘C^est assez, Messieurs, voiis avez vu 
Cliarles Bell.” Ho held the Edinburgh cliair from 1836 to 
1 S42. During his professorsliij), in ] 838, ho published tho 
Institute A of Sur(jery^ arranged in the order of the Lectures 
delivered in the University of Ed Murgh ; and in 1841 ho 
wrote a volume of rraetical EmtySy two of wliich ‘‘ On 
Squinting,” and “On tho Action of I'urgatives,” are of 
great value. 

Sir Charles Boll died at Hallow I’ark near Worcester on 
Thursday, 28th Aj>nl 1812, in his sixty-eighth year; and 
ho lies under tho y(‘w tree in the iKmcc'ful churchyard of 
Hallow. His o])ita]ih, written byliis lifo-loiig friend Lord 
Jeffrey, sunimarizos liis character as follows : — “Sacred to 
tho memory of Sir Charles Bell, wlio, after unfolding, with 
unrivalled sagacity, ]»atience, and success, the wonderful 
structure of our mortal bodies, esteomod lightly of his 
greaU'st disco v(‘ries, exco))t only as they tended to impress 
himself and others with a deeper sense of the infinite 
wisdom and ineffable goodness of the Almighty Creator. 
He vas born at Edinburgh 1774 ; died, while on a visit of 
friendshij), at Hallow park, in this ])arish, 1842 ; and lies 
buried in the ad^joiiiing churchyard.” (,r. a. M.) 

BELL, Cr.oiuiE Josepu, brother of tho i)receding, was 
born at Edinburgh on the 20th of March 1770. At the 
age of eight he entered tho High School, but ho n^ceived no 
university education further than attending Tytler’s lectures 
on civil history, Stewart’s course of moral philosophy, and 
Hume’s lectures on the law of Scotland. He became a 
member of tho Faculty of Advocates in 1791, and was one 
of the earliest and most attached friends of Francis Jeffrey. 
In 1801 he published a Treatise on the Law of Jiankruptry 
in Scotland^ in 2 vols. 8vo, which wjis gradually enlarged 
in Hubse(juent odition.s, tdl at length a fifth edition was pub- 
lished in 1826, in 2 vols. 4to, under the title of Commen- 
taries on the Law of Scotland and on the jvrmciples of 
Mercantile Jvnsjanidem e — an institutional work of the very 
liighcst excolleiice, wliich has guidi'd the judicial delibera- 
tions of his own country till the present time, and has 
had its value acknowledged by sncli eminent jurists as 
Story and Kent. In 1821 he was unanimously elected 
jirofessor of tho law of Scotland in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; and in 1831 he was aiqiointod to one of tho prin- 
cijial clerkships in the Sujireine Court. He was in 1833 
placed at the liead of a commission to inquire into the 
exi>edicncy of making various improvements in the Scottish 
bankru])tcy law ; and in cons(*<j[uence of tho reports of the 
commissiomTs, chiefly drawn up by himself, many beneficial 
alterations have been made in this department of the law, 
*Ho died on the 23rd So])tember 1843. A se^^enth edition 
of the CommeniarieSy edited by J. Maclarcn, advocate, 
appeared in 1870. 1 Jell’s smaller treatise. Principles of 

iht Law of Scotland (Glh edit. 1872), has long been a 
standard text-book for Liw students. Tlie Illustrations of 
the Principles is also a work of high value. 

BELL, Henry, a mechanical engineer, well known for his 
successful application of steam-jiower to tlie propulsion of 
slii]>s, was born at Toriduchen, in Linlithgjiwshire, in 1767. 
Having received the ordinary education of a parish school, 
he was apj)rontic(‘d to his uncle, a millwright, and, after 
qualifying himself as a ship-modeller at Bo’ness, went to 
London, where he found employment under Rennie, the 
celebrated engineer. Returning to Scotland in 1790, he 
first settled as a carpenter at Glasgow and afterwards 
removed to Helensburgh, on tho Firth of Clyde, where his 
wife sujiorintended a large inn, together with the public 
baths, while he pursued his meehanicjil projects, and also 


found occasional employment as an engineer. It was n&$ 
until January 1812 that he gave a practical solution of the 
difficulties which had beset all previous experimenters, by 
producing a steamboat (wliich he named the “ Comet,”) of 
about 25 tons, i)ropelled by an engine of three-horse j)Ower, 
at a Bi>eed of seven miles an hour. Although the honour 
of priority, by about four years, is admitted to belong to 
Rol)ert Fulton, an American engineer, there appears to be 
no doubt that Fulton had recc'ived very material assistance 
in the construction of his vessel from Bell and others in 
this country. A handsome sum was ruLzd for Bell by 
subscription among tlie citizens of Glasgow; and he also 
received from the trustees of the River Clyde a i)onsion of 
£100 a year. He died at Helensburgh, 1*1 th November 
1830, and a monument was erected to his memory at 
Dunglass, near Bowling, on the banks of the Clyde. 

BELL, Henry Glassford, was born at Glasgow in H. G. Jk 
1805, and received liis education at tlie High School of 
tliat city. He afterwards studied at Edinburgh and became 
intimate with Moir, Hogg, Wilson, and others of the bril- 
liant staff of Blackwood* s Magazine y to which ho was drawn 
by his ])olitical sympathies. In 1828 ho became editor of 
tho Edinburgh Literary Journal y which proved unsuccessful. 

Ho passed to the bar in 1832. In 1836 he competed 
unsuccessfully against Sir William Hamilton for tlie chair 
of logic and metaphysics in Edinburgli University, and 
throe years afterwards was a])pointed sheriff-substitute of 
Lanarkshire, an office which he held until 1867, when he 
sncopcded Sir Archibald Alison in tho post of sheriff-prin- 
cipal of tho county. During his early life he had been a 
versatile author of i>ocms and prose sketches, but his literary 
activity was checked after ho ajijdied himself seriously to 
law. In 1831 ho imblished Summer and Winter lloursy a 
volume of ])oems, of which the best known is that on Mary 
Queen of Scots. He further defended the cause of the 
unfortuate queen in a i)rose JJfe, A preface which he 
wrote to the works of Shakesi)earo contains some acute 
and original criticism. His Pomaiices and other Poems 
(1866) display deeper thought and less fervour than his 
former works, but are mainly interesting as evidence of 
latent jioetic genius, the development of which was pre- 
vented by attention to other jjursuits. Bell’s literary tastes 
did not affect his industry in liis profession, and, on the 
other hand, his legal labours never dulled his early affection 
for jKMjtry and ]>ainting. He deserves to be held in kindly 
remembrance for his readiness to assist youthful literary 
aspirants. During many years he took an active interest 
in social questions, especially in ])roinoting educational and 
sanitary reforms. Ho died in January 1874. 

BELL, John, of Antormony, a Scottish traveller in the John Bell 
first half of the last century, was born in 1691, and edu- 
cated for tho medical jirofession, in which he took the 
degree of M.D. In 1714 lie set out for St, Petersburg, 
where, through tho introduction of a countryman, he was , 

nominated medical attendant to Yalensky, recently ai>- 
))ointed to the Persian embassy, with whom he travelled 
from 1715 to 1718. The next four years he spent in 
an embassy to China, passing through Siberia and the great 
Tartar deserts He had scarcely rested from this last 
journey when he w^as summoned to attend Peter the Great 
in his jierilous expedition to Derbend and tho Caspian 
Gates. The narrative of this journey he has enriched with 
interesting particulars of the public and private life of that 
remarkable prince. In 1738 he was sent by tho Russian 
Government on a mission to Constantinople, to which, 
accompanied by a single attendant who spoke Turkish, he 
])roceedod, in the midst of winter and all the horrors of a 
liarbarous warfare, returning in May to St. Petersburg. 

It appears that after this he was for several years estab- 
lished as a merchant at Constantinople, where he marriea 
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in 1746, In the following year he retired to his estate of 
Antermony in Scotland, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. He died in 1780. His travels, published 
at Glasgow, in two vols. 4to, 1763, were sijeedily translated 
into French, and widely circulated in Europe. 

. BELL, John, anatomist and surgeon, was born at 
Edinburgh, 12th May 1763. He had the merit of lieiiig 
the first in Scotland who applied with success the science of 
anatomy to practical surgery. While still a young man ho 
established, in the face of much oi)position, an anatomical 
theatre in Surgeon Square, where he attracted large audiences 
by his admirable lectures on anatomy, physiology, and 
surgery, in which he was assisted by his younger brother 
Charles. After his exclusion from the infirmary (to which 
reference has been made in the notice of Sir Charles Bell), 
he ceased to lecture, and devoted his time to study and 
practice. He died at Home in 1820, while on a tour in 
Italy for the benefit of his health. To great skill in his 
profession he united high and varied mental abilities and 
extensive learning. 

His nriiicipttl works are : — Anatomy of the lluinan Body^ 3 vols. 
8vo, 1/03-1802; discourses on the NcUure and Cure of IV^ounds^ 
2 voU. 8 VO, 1793-05 ; Principles of Surgery ^ 3 vols 8vo, 1801 ; 
and several volumes of Engravings illustrative of llutnan Ana- 
tomy. His Observations on Italy wore published by his widow 
in 1825. 

;obcrt , BELL, Robert, editor of the Annotated Edition of the 

lell. British Poets^ was an Irishman by birth and education, but 
a Londoner by a long residence of nearly forty years. He 
was born at Cork in 1800, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. With the tasks of a subordinate in a 
Government office at Dublin bo combined literary pursuits, 
editing a ijolitical journal and contributing to periodicals. 
In 1828 he settled in London, and literature was thence- 
forward the business of his lilc. As journalist he edited 
the Atlas for several years ; and afterwards the Monthly 
Chronicle^ Mirror^ and Home News, Of his early under- 
takings the more important were the volumes which he 
compiled for Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia^ including the 
Lives of British Admirals, in continuation of Bouthey^s 
work; Lives of British Poets; a History of Russia ; and 
the continuation of Sir James Mackintosh's History of 
England, He made himself favourably known as a novelist 
by The Ladder of Gold and Hearts and Altars, Among 
his other works are a Life of Camming, Wayside Pictures in 
France, Belgium, and Gci'viany, three five-act comedies, and 
a volume entitled Memorials of the Civil War, based on the 
Fairfax Correspondence, He earned a higher place and a 
more enduring reputation by his Annotated Edition of the 
British Poets, of which the first volume ai>pcared in 1854. 
The series was carried through twenty-nine volumes. The 
works of each poet are prefaced by a careful ly-pre])arcd 
memoir, and accompanied by explanatory and illustrative 
notes, of a really helpful and often indi.spcn.sable kind. In 
his earlier years Bell had taken a leading part in found- 
ing the Dublin Historical Society. In the course of his 
London life he became an active director of the Royal 
Literary Fund. He was also chosen F.S.A. In private 
life he wa- higlily esteemed and warmly loved for his opeii- 
heartodnoss, his genial temper, and his generous readiness 
to give aid to follow- workers who might be in need. He 
died in London, at the age of sixty-seven, April 12, 1867. 

BELLA, Stekano de la, engraver, was born at Florenf’o 
in 1610. He was apprenticed to a goldsmith; but some 
prints of Callot having fallen into his hands, ho began to 
turn his attention entirely towards engraving, and studied 
the art under Canta Gallina, who had also been the instruc- 
tor of Callot. By the liberality of Lorenzo do* Medici he 
was enabled to spend three years in study at Rome. In 
1642 he went to Paris, where Cardinal Richelieu engaged 
him to go to Arras and make drawings of the siege and 


taking of that town by the royal army. After residing a 
considerable time at Paris he returned to Florence, where 
he obtained a pension from the grand duke, whoso son, 
Cosmo, he instructed in drawing. He died in 1664. His 
productions were very numerous, amounting to over 1 400 
separate pieces. 

BELLADONNA, Dwale, or Deadly Nightshade 
{Atropa Belladonna), a tall bushy herb of the natural order 
Solajiaceas, growing to a height of 4 or 5 feet, having leaves 
of a dull green colour, with a black shining berry fruit 
about the size of a cherry, and a large tapering root. The 
plant is a native of Central and South Euro[)o, eA tending 
into Asia, and it is also found in waste places and hedge- 
rows of Britain, though it is a doubtful native. The entire 
jJant is highly poisonous, and accidents not unfrequently 
occur through children and unwary persons eating the 
attractive-looking fruit. Its leaves and roots are largely 
used in medicine, on which account the plant is cultivated, 
chiefly in South Germany, Switzerland, and France. Both 
roots and leaves contain the poisonous alkaloid atropia, 
but in practice the roots only are employed for its extrac- 
tion. The proportions in which atropia is present in the 
roots range between 0*6 and 0*25, the roots of young plants 
being always richest in the alkaloid. The percentage 
found in leaves is much more uniform, being about 0‘47, 
and extracts and tinctures of the leaves are therefore of 
much more constant strength than if prepared from roots. 
Preparations of belladonna and atropia are used in medi- 
cine as anodynes in local nervous pains, — atropia being 
frc(]uently hypodermically injected but rarely taken inter- 
nally. They are also of groat value in ophthalmic practice 
on account of their ])eculiar proi)erty of jn'oducing dilata- 
tion of the pupil, either when painted around or dropped 
into the eye. Belladonna is also used as an antispasmodic 
in hooi)ing-cough and si)asmodic coughs generally, and 
for various other medicinal ))ur})Oses, A remarkable anta- 
gonism between the physiological action of atropia and 
the alkaloid of the calabar bean has been experiment- 
ally worked out by Dr Thomas H. Fraser {Trans. Roy, Soc. 
Ed., 1870-1). To a more limited extent also an anta- 
gonism between atropia and morphia and other alkaloids 
has lx*eri established ; and the researches on these sub- 
stances, and on the mutual action of alkaloids generally, 
have been continued in experiments conducteU by Dr J. 
G. M ‘Kendrick, reported to the British Medical Associa- 
tion in 1874. 

BEIiLAl, or Bella Y, Guillaume du, lord of Langey, a 
French general, who signalized himself in the service of 
Francis I., was born at Glatigny in 1491, lie was con- 
sidered the ablest captain of the time, and his great a)>i1ities 
as a negotiator occasioned the remark of the Emperor 
Charles V., that “ Langey’s ]>cn had fought more against 
him than all the lances in France.*’ lie was sent in 1537 
as viceroy into Piedmont, where he took several towns from 
the imperialists. Ilis address in penetrating into the most 
secret designs of the enemy was extraordinary, and he 
spared no exj)ense for that end. He was extremely active 
ill influencing some of the universities of I'rance to give a 
judgment agreeable to the desires of Henry VIII., when 
that prince wished to divorce his queen in order to marry 
Anne Boleyn. Langey composed several works, the most 
remarkable of which was the history of his own times 
{Memoires, 1753, 7 vols.) He died in 1543, and was 
buried in the church of Mans, where a noble monument 
was erected to his memory. 

BELLAMY, J acobus, a Dutch poi't, was born at Flush- 
ing in 1757. He was apprenticed when young to a 
baker, but his abilities were discovered by a clergyman 
named De Water, who exerted himself in the boy*s liebalf, 
and obtained sufficient assistance to send him, in 1782, to 
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the University of Utrecht. In 1785 appeared his Voder- 
landBche Getangen^ which at once gaiu^ him the highest 
reputation as a poet. Three years previously a small 
volume of his, Oemngen mijner Jeugd, published under 
the pseudonym ZelanduB^ had attracted considerable atten- 
tion. His longest and, in the opinion of many, his best 
work is the i)oetic romance Roo^je^ 1784. Bellamy was 
one of the first to create a new and original literature in 
Holland ; his songs have had wide circulation and great 
popularity. 

BELLARMINE (Ital. Bellarmino), Bobert Francis 
lioMDLUS, Cardinal, (Mliolic tlieologdan and polemic, was 
born, October 4, 1542, at Montepulciano, in Tuscany. He 
was destined by liis father for state service, but his inclina- 
tions were too strong to be restrained, and at the age of 
eighteen ho entered the Society of Jesus. After studying 
in various colleges for some years, he was appointed by the 
order to lecture on theology at the famous university of 
Louvain. His seven years^ residence in the Low Countries 
brought him into close relations with modes of thought 
differing essentially from his own, and so compelled him to 
define liis theological principles more clearly and sharply 
thf'n before. On his return to Italy he received from 
Gregory XIII. an appointment in the newly- founded Cd- 
legium Romanum^ and began to deliver lectures on the prin- 
cijital points of difference between the Roman Catholic and 
other forms of faith. Out of these lectures grew his 
famous work, Disputationesde Controversiis ChrisiianoiFidei 
adversus hnjuB temporis Jlterelicos (3 vols., 1581, 1582, 
1593), for long the finest polemical writing on the Catholic 
side, and still worthy of consideration. It was replied to 
at the time by Chemnitz, Gerhard, and Chamier, and con- 
tinued lor many years to furnish occasions of attack to 
I Votestant theologians. So highly were Bellarmine’s abilities 
ratt'd, that he was selected to accomj)any, in the capacity 
of divine or theologian, the legation sent into France in 
1590 by Sixtus V. In 1599 he was, much again.st his will, 
raised to the dignity of cardinal, and two years later was 
made archbishop of C\i[)ua. He resigned the archbishopric 
in 1G05, Iwing detained in Rome by the desire of the newly- 
elected roi)e Paul V. About the same time he had a con- 
troversy with James I. of England, who, after the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot, had passed severe laws against 
Roman Catholics. In 1610 he published his work Be 
Pot estate summi Poniijlcu in rebus Temporalihus^ directed 
against William Barclay, in which he asserted boldly and un- 
disguisedly the doctrine of the Poj)e's tem]x>ral sovereignty. 
For some years before his death, which occurred at Rome, 
17th JSepteml)er 1621, he held the bishopric of his native 
town. Bellarmine, whoso life was a model of Christian 
asceticism, is one of the greatest theologians, i)articularly in 
the department of polemics, that the Romish Church has 
over }>roduced. His works, which are very numerous, are 
written in an easy perspicuous style. The most important 
are the Bisputatio de Controversiis^ the De Potestate 
summi Pontijicis, Insiitutiones Hebrceicce LmguoPy Be 
Scriptoribus EcclesLasticis, Be Ascensione Mentis in Beum, 
A life of Bellarmine, founded on an autobiography, was 
written by Fulligato, 1624. 

BELLA Y, Joachim du, an eminent French poet and 
member of the Pleiad, was born late in 1524, at Lyr6, on 
the left bank of the Loire, not far from Angers. In the 
absence of documents we are thrown upon the autobio- 
gmphical passtiges in his j)oems for information about the 
events of his life, and these, fortunately, are coi>iou8. From 
these, and especially from the beautiful Latin elegy 
addressed to his friend Jean Morel, we learn that, deprived 
early of both his juirents, he was left to the mercy of an 
elder brother, who allowed him to be brought up without 
other education than what his own ardent spirit supplied. 
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Before he reached manhood this brother also died, and 
Joachim found himself at the head of the family, a vigorous^ 
manly, but half-cultured youth. Suddenly he w^as struck 
down by illness ; and, confined for many months to his 
bed, he softened the long hours of suffering by fervent 
study; he now read the Latin and Greek poets for the 
first time, and felt a passionate desire to imitate them in 
French. In 1548, having to a great measure recovered 
his health, he hapi)ened to meet Ronsard in an inn in 
Poitiers, and a friendship instantly spiung up between them 
that ceased only with Du Bellay’s death. He joined the- 
six j)Octs, who, under Dorat, were forming a society, the 
Pleiad, for the creation of a French school of Renaissance 
ix)etry ; and his first contribution to it was a prose volume, 
the famous Beffence et Illustration de la Langue fran^oise^ 
which remains one of the earliest and most i>erfect pieces 
of literary criticism in existence, and overweighs in positive 
value much of his actual poetry. This appeared in 1549, 
and was followed within a twelvemonth by two volumes in 
verse, the Rtcueil de Pohie, and the collection of love- 
sonnets called Ij Olive. The latter celebrate, in the manner 
of Petrarch, the loveliness of a semi-mythical mistress, 
understood to be a Parisienne, and by name Violo, of which 
Olive is an anagram. The Recueil caused a quarrel with 
Ronsard, about which much sjjeculation has been wasted, 
and which still remains obscure. It seems that Ronsard 
had invented a new form of the ode, which he allowed Du 
Bollay to see in manuscript. Ilonsard’s book was delayed 
in publication, and Du Bellay's odes, written after his 
metrical ])attern, a})peared first. Ronsard 's natural and 
j»assing vexation has been exaggerated into a law-suit ; but 
the friends were soon on the old affectionate footing. In 
U Olive Du Bellay was the first French writer to use the 
sonnet with fluency. After he had translated two books 
of the yEneid, which appeared in 1 552, the yearning he had 
always felt to visit Italy was ajqjeascd by his being sent 
to Rome in 1550 as secrebiry to his influential relative, 
Cardinal du Bellay, and he remained in that city four 
years and a half. At first, however, he was miserable 
enough. Everything around him was displeasing to him 
and jarred on his refined and sometimes sickly nerves. At 
last he fell violently in love wdth a lady, whose real name 
was Faustine, but whom he celebrates under the poetical 
title of Columba and Columbelle. In his Latin poems this 
sincere and absorbing passion burns like a clear flame, more 
veiled though no less burning in his French Regrets. Be- 
fore ho won her she was shut up from his sight by her old 
and jealous husband. Frenzied with grief and desire, 
burning with fever, exhausted with watching and physical 
suffering, — for his health was still very delicate, — Du 
Bellay walked day and night to and fro before the house. 
At last, mysteriously enough, she is given to him ; and the 
Latin poems end in rapturous delight. At this point, 
however, and possibly for this reason, he was hurried back 
to Paris, where he became canon of Notre Dame in June 
1555. He returned by Venice, the Orisons, and Geneva, 
and was received by his friends in France with transport, 
lie sot himself to literary labour of various kinds, publish- 
ing his Latin poems and his French sonnets called Les 
Antiquitez de Rome^ in 1558, and his greatest lyripal work, 
the Regrets^ in 1559. In the latter year, however, a 
culumny deprived him of the protection of the cardinal, 
and threw him into the deei>est distress and embarrassment. 
The nature of this charge is not known, but it must have 
quickly passed away, for later on in that year we find him 
preparing a new volume of |)oems, Les Jeux Ruttiques^ for 
the press, and nominated archbishop of Bordeaux. He 
did not live to enjoy this distinction, for on the Ist of 
January 1560, he died of apoplexy, and was buried in 
Notre-Dame de Paris. Like Bonsai he was very deai 
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Hit collected works did not appear until 1568. The early 
death of the French Ovid, as he has been caHed, was a 
serious loss to European literature, for Joachim du Bellay 
was at the height of his power, and still rapidly advancing. 
His poems have a force, an occasional sublimity, and a 
direct pathos for wliich we look in vain among his contem- 
poraries ; and none but Ronsard excelled him in facility 
and grace. His most famous poem, Vn Fanneur de Ble 
aux Fenfs, one of the loveliest lyrics of the age, was 
written shortly before his death, and api)eared in the Jeiix 
Bustiques in 1560; it is nominally a paraphrase from 
the Latin of Naugerius. The standard edition of the 
French works of Joachim du Bellay is that published in 
2 vols.. by Lemerre in 1866, and edited by Ch. Marty- 
Laveaux. Spenser translated sixty of Du Bellay’s Homan 
sonnets into English, and published them in 1591. A 
very delicate essay on the poet will be found in Mr W. 
H, Pater's Studies m the History of the Renaissance^ 
1873. 

BELLE-ISLE-EN-MER, an island on the W. coast of 
France, belonging to the dejDartment of Morbihan. It is 
about 10 miles in length by 4 or 5 in breadth, and is divided 
into the four communes of Palais, Bangor, I'orte Philippe, 
and Locmaria. The inhabitants are principally engaged in 
agriculture and the fisheries, and in the iu*eservation of 
sardines, anchovies, <fec. The breed of draught horses in 
the island is highly prized. The chief town. Palais, is a 
military town of the first class, and possesses a i)ort which 
is accessible to vessels of 300 tons. It is evident that 
Belle-isle must have been inhabited from a very early period, 
as it possesses seveml rude stone monuments of the class 
usually called Druidic. The Roman name of the island 
seems to have been Vindilis, which in the Middle Ages 
became corrupted to Guedel. In 1572 the monks of the 
abbey of St Croix at yuimperl(3 sold the island to the lletz 
family, in whose favour it was raised to a maiquisate in 
the following year. From 1761 to 1763 it was held by 
English troops. Under Napoleon I. the refortification of 
the island was undertaken, but it was never com]>leted. 
In the state prison of Nouvelle Force at Palais political 
prisoners have been at various times confined. The popu- 
lation of Palais in 1870 was 3375, of the island rather 
under 10,000. The lighthouse is situated in 47'* 18' 43" 
N. lat. and 3” 4' 43" W. long. 

BELLE AU, Remy, French poet of the Renaissance, and 
member of the Pleiad, was born at Nogent-le-Rotrou in 
1528, He became attached to the Elboeufs, and accom- 
panied the head of the family in the expedition against 
Naples in 1557, where he did good military service. On 
his return ho was made tutor to the young Charles, marquis 
d'Elboeuf, who, under Belleau's training, became a great 
patron of the muses. Bel lean was extremely learned in 
the newly-discovered literature of Greece and Rome, and 
joined the young group of poets with ardour. In 1556 he 
published the first translation of Anacreon which a])peared 
in French, but this work had no great succes.s. He first 
became famous through his commentaries to Ronsard's 
Arnours in 1560, notes which evinced delicate taste and 
prodigious learning. Like Ronsard and Du Bellay, he was 
extremely deaf. His days passed peacefully in the midst 
of his books and friends, and terminated on the 6 th of 
March 1577. Ilis body was buried in the nave of the 
Grands Augustins de Paris, and was borne to the tomb on 
the pious shoulders of four illustrious i)oets, Ronsard, J. 
A. de Baif, Philippes Desportes, and Amadis Jamyn. His 
greatest work is La Bergerie^ a pastoral in prose and verse, 
written in a faded rococo style, in imitation of Sannazaro, 
but containing, as Sainte-Beuve says, some adorable things. 
Belleau was the French Herrick, full of picturesque ness, 
warmth, and colour, but of doubtful taste and wanting in 
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passion. His skies drop flowers and all his air is perfumed, 
but one becomes weary at last of this excess of sweetness. 
Extremely popular in his own age, ho became undeservedly 
forgotten in the next. Regnier said, “Belleau ne parle 
pas comme on parle k la ville ; " and his lyrical beauty was 
lost on the trim 17th century. His complete works were 
collected in 1578, and contain, besides the Anacreon, La 
Bergerief and miscellaneous odes and sonnets, a comedy 
entitled La Reconnue, in short rhymed lines, which is not 
without humour and life. This was one of the earliest 
prcxluctions of the French stage. The best edition of 
Remy Belleau is that published by Jannet in 1867, in 3 
vols., and edited by A. Gouverneur. 

BELLENDEN, John, a Scotch j)oet, and the translator 
of Boece's History^ was born about the beginning of the 
16th century, probably in East Lothian. Ho api)ears to 
have been educated, first at the University of St Andrews 
and then at that of Paris, whore ho took tlie degree of doctor. 
From hi.s own statement we learn that he had been in the 
service of James V. from the king's earliest years, and 
that the post he held was clerk of accounts. It was at the 
reijnest of James that he undertook his translations of 
Boeco and of Livy. As a reward for his labours ho was 
appointed to the archdeaconry of Moray, and was also made 
a canon of Ross. Bellcnden, who was a strenuous op])o- 
nent of the Reformation, is said to have died at Rome in 
15.50. Ilis translation of Boece, which is a remarkable 
specimen of Scottish prose, distinguished by its freedom 
and vigour of expression, appears to have been first pub- 
lished in 1 536. The best edition is that superintended by 
Mr Maitland, 2 vols. 4 to, Edin., 1821. The same gentle- 
man edited for the first time (Edin., 1822) Bellendcn’s 
translation of Livy, wdiich extends only to the first five 
books. The few p(X‘tical remains exhibit considerable 
taste and skill in versification. 

BELLENDEN, William, a distinguished clas.sical 
scholar, who flourished during the early ])art of the 17th 
century, is Siiid to have been a professor at tlu* University of 
Paris. Nothing is known w ith certainty of his life, except that 
he held the office, probably a sinecure, of Master of Requests. 
The first of the works by which he is known W'as published 
in 1608, with the title C ire routs Princcps^ Rat tones et 
ConsUia bene gerendi Jirntandiijve hnperit^ ex its irpdita 
quae ex Ciceronis dejluxere font thus in lihros xvi. de Statu 
Rei'um Romannrujrty qui nondum lutein atet-pervni. It is a 
lab(H'ious compilation of all (5cero's remarks on the origin 
and principle.s of regal government, dig(*.sted and syste- 
matically arranged. In 1612 there ai»peart*fl a similar 
work, devoted to the consideration of consular authority 
and the Roman senate, Ciceronis Consul ^ Senator, Sena- 
tusque Romanus, His third work, Be Statu Prist i Otlns, 
1615, is a good outline of general history. All thi(‘e 
works were combined in a single large volume, entitled 
Be Statu Li bri Tres, 1615, which was first brought into 
due notice by Dr Parr, w'ho, in 1787, publishetl an edition 
with a preface, famous for the elegance cJ its Latin ity aiul 
the vehemence of its politics. The greatest of Bellenden’s 
w^orks is the extensive treatise published posthumously in 
1633, UuUelmi Bellendeni Seoti, Magistri sujgflirum 
Lihelloruni Augusti Regis Magnas Britan nue, dc tribus 
Luminibm Romanorum libri serdecim. The book is un- 
finished, and treats only of the first luminary, Cicero ; the 
others intended were apparently Seneca and Pliny, probably 
the younger. It contains a most elaborate history of Rome 
and its institutions, drawm from Cicero, and thus forms a 
well-arranged storehouse of all the historical notices con- 
tained in that voluminous author. It lia.s been suspected 
that Middleton was indebted for much of ihe information 
contained in his Life of Cicero to Bellenden’s little know n 
work. 
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BELLEROPHON {BfkXjfpof^v or BcXXc/vo^vn;?), in 
Greek Legend^ a local hero of Corinth, but jxirtly also con- 
nected with, and partly similar to, Perseus, the local hero 
of the neighbouring Argos, the points of likeness being 
such as to suggest that they had originally been one and 
the same hero, while the difference in their exploits might 
result from the rivalry of the two towns. Both are con- 
nected with the sun-god Helios and with the sea-god 
Poseidon, the symbol of the union being the winged horse 
Pegasus. Bellerophon was a son of Glaucus of Corinth, 
who is spoken of as a son of I^oseidon, and in some way 
himself a marine deity. To account for tlie name, «>., 

slayer of Belleros,^’ an otherwise unknown hero of this 
name was invented. But it is by no means certain that 
“ Belleros is a ])crsonal name ; it may mean nothing more 
than ** monster.^' 

Tho first act of Bollcroi»hon was to capture the horse Pegasus, 
when it alightetJ on tlio Acrocorintli to drink at the fountain of 
Poirono, with a bridle which he found by his side on awaking from 
slecji bcfiidc tlic altar of Athene, whore he had laid himself down on 
the ad vice of a seer Polyidus. The goddess had appeared to him in 
a dream, reached him a gulden bridle, and told nini to sacrifice a 
white bull to his father Poseidon. The next incident occurs in 
Tiryiis, at the court of Pniitus, whose wife, Sthcncbcea (or Antoia, 
as Homer calls her), failing to seduce Bellcroplion, charges him with 
an attempt on her virtue [ IHndt vi. 150-211). Pra*tus now sends 
him to lohates, his wife’s father, the king of Lycia, with a letter or 
seale<l tablet, in w'hieh were instructions, ajiparently by means of 
signs, to taki* the life of the bearer. Arriving in Lycia, he was 
received as a guest and oiitortained for nine days. On the tenth, 
being asked tlie object of his visit, lie banded the letter to the king, 
whose first plan for complying with it was to send him to slay tho 
OhimiKra, a monster which was devastating the country. Its fore- 
part was that of a lion, its hindpart that of a serpent ; a goat’s head 
sprang from its back, and fire was vomited from its mouth. Beller- 
ojihoii, mounted on iVgasus, kept up in tho air out of the way of 
the Ohiuuera, but yet near oiiough to kill it with Ids sjioar, or as he 
is at other times represented, with his sword or with a Imw. He 
was next ordered out against the Solymi, a hostile tribe, and after- 
wards against the Amazons, from both of which ex]>edition8 he not 
only returned victorious, but also on his way back slew an ambush 
of chosen warriors wdioni lohates had placed to intcrceiit him. His 
divine origin was now jiroved ; the king gave him his daughter 
in marriage ; and the Lyeians presentetl him with a largo' ami fertile 
estate on w^hich he lived, and readied the iiiiinacle of happiness, 
surroumled by two sons, Isander and Hippofoehus, and one (laugh- 
ter, Laodamia. But, as in the case of Hercules, the gods now 
punished him with frenzy. His son Isander fell in battle ; his 
daughter was slain liy Artemis ; and he himself wandered in tho 
“ plain of madness ” {iredlov ’AXryiov). Tlie cause of his misfortune, 
Pindar {/ittlim.^ vii. 44 ; xiii. 91) says, W'as his ambitious 

attempt to mount to the heavens on Pegasus. 

The early relations between Lycia and Argolis are atte.sted 
by the tradition that the walls of Mycenai had been built 
by (Cyclopes from Lycia. In both districts the wonslii]) of 
the sun-god had exercised great influence in very early times. 
The two most fretpient representations of Bellerophon in 
ancient art are (1) when he slays the Chiimera, and (2) 
when he d(*parts from Argos with the letter. Among the 
first is to be noted a terra-cotta relief from Melos in the 
British Muscuiin, where also, on a vase of black ware, is 
what seems to be a representation of his escajH) from 
Sthenebrea. 

BELLEVILLK, a city of the United States of America, 
ca]>ital of the county of St Clair in Illinois, situated about 
14 miles S.E. of St Louis on a rising ground, in the midst 
of a fertile district. Jt is a thriving commercial and 
manufacturing city, well supplied with water, and in the 
immediate neighbourhooil of coal deposits. Its industrial 
establishments comprise breweries, iiour-inills, distilleries, 
foundries, and a woollen factory, and it possesses a court- 
house, banks, a high school, a convent for the education of 
young ladies, and various other institutions. There is a 
sufficient number of German inhabitants to maintain one 
daily and two weekly papers in their native language. 
Population in 1870, 8146. 
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BELLEY, the capital of an arrondissement in the depart- 
ment of Ain, France, is situated near the Rhone, 39 miles 
east of Lyons. It is the seat of a bishopric founded in 412, 
and contains an episcopal palace, a cathedral, an ecclesias- 
tical school, a museum, and a public library. The principal 
industries are the weaving of cotton goods and the culture 
of the silk-worm. Imi>ortant fairs are held for the sale of 
cattle and horses. In the vicinity are found the best 
lithographic stones in France. Belley is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, and preserves the remains of a Roman 
temple. It was the capital of the district of Bugey, which 
maintained its 8C|)arate constitution down to the Revolu- 
tion. The neighbourhood is remarkable for its objects o( 
interest both natural and historical, such as the cascades 
of Glandieux, tho intermitting fountain of Grouin, and the 
Carthusian abbeys at Arviferes and Fortes. Population in 
1872, 3902. 

BELLINI, tho name of an honourable Venetian family. 
Three members of this family fill a great place in the 
history of tho Venetian school of painting in tho 15th 
century and at the beginning of the 1 6th. In their hands 
the art of Venice was developed from a condition more 
]>rimitive and archaic than that of any other school in Italy, 
and advanced to the final perfection of Giorgione and of 
Titian. The first distinguished member of the family 
was — 

1. Jacopo Bellini. When Gentile da Fabriano, one of 
tho most refined and accomplished of the religious ])ainters 
of the Umbrian Apennines, came to practise at Venice, 
where art was backward, several young men of tho city 
took service under him as pupils. Among these were 
Giovanni and Antonio of Murano, and Jacopo Bellini. 
The Umbrian master left Venice for Florence in 1422, and 
the two brothers of Murano stayed behind and presently 
founded a school of their own. (See Vivarini.) But 
Jacopo Bellini followed his teacher to Florence in the 
capacity of famulua. It was the time when a new spirit 
had just broken out in Florentine art, and when the 
loaders of that school — Ghiberti and Donatello, Andrea 
del Castagno, l*aolo Uccello, Masaccio — ^had made immense 
progress in many ways at once, — in the sciences of anatomy 
and perspective, in classical grace and style, in the truth 
and sincerity of nature, — so that from them the young 
Venetian found much more to liuim than even from his 
Umbrian teacher as to the possible perfections of the art. 
Tho little evidence left us i)roves that ho made good use of 
his opportunities. But his works are as rare as the events 
of his life, after his service in Florence with Gentile da 
Fabriano, are uncertain. That service presently got him 
into trouble. The Umbrian, as a stranger coming to paint 
in Flonmce, was jealously looked on. One day a group of 
young Florentines took to throwing stones into his shop, 
and the Venetian jnipil ran out and })ut them to flight 
with his fists. Thinking this might be tumid against 
him, he went and took service on board the galleys of the 
Florentine state ; but, returning after a year, he found he 
had in his absence been tried for assault and condemned 
in a heavy fine. He was arrested and put in prison, but 
the matter was afterwards compromised upon a public act 
of penance to which Jacopo submitted. Whether he accom- 
panied his master to Home in 1426 we cannot tell, but 
there is evidence to show that he was practising on his own 
account in Venice in 1430, and probably as soon as 1427, 
Neither can wo fix the date of his marriage ; but it was 
probably about tho time of his return to his native state, 
for we know that he had grandchildren before 1458. The 
remainder of his life was spent between Venice, Verona, 
and Padua. At Venice, besides other work, ho painted a 
great series from the lives of Christ and the Virgin in the 
church of St John the Evangelist. This has entirely 
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perished In the cathedral of Verona there was, until it together for the state on the decoration of the great hall 
was destroyed by the barbarism of the 18th century, an Gentile painted there four great subjects from the story of 
important Crucifixion from his hand. In the archbishop’s Barbarossa, which unhappily perished in the fire of 1577. 
palace of the same city another Crucifixion still remains. It is recorded that in 1486 the young Titian entered his 
but greatly injured. At Padua Jacopo apj)ears to have workship as a pupil. Three of the most important of his 
liv^ several years, and to have founded there a school works date from the last five or six years of the century, 
which became the rival of the school of Squarcione. There and were done for the school of St John the Evangelist at 
his sons, Gentile and Giovanni, grew up; there his daughter Venice. They represent the cure of a sick Venetian by a 
Niccolosia found a husband in Andrea Mantegna, the relic of the cross, the procession in honour of the same 
most famous of the scholars of Squarcione, (See Man- relic in the piazza of St Mark, and the miracle of the 
TEONA.) In Jacopo Bellini the Venetian school had not recovery of the relic from the Grand Canal (Academy of 
yet found its special and characteristic manner. But ho Venice, Nos. 543, 555, 529). In 1506 Gentile was so 
holds a position of great imi>ortance, as having been the busy as to write that he could not accept a commission 
first to fertilize Venetian soil with the science and genius of proposed by Francesco, marquis of Mantua. The next 
Florence. From no extant pictures of his can his manner winter he fell sick, and made his will, bequeathing his 
be judged so well as from the book of his sketches, which father’s sketch-book above described to his brother John, 
has become the proj)erty of the British Museum. This, in on condition that the brother should finish the picture of 
spite of fading and decay, is a unique and invaluable the Sermon of St Mark which the sick man had then on 
possession, containing a vast number of original studies hand. lie died on the 23d of February 1507, It is by 
tinted or drawn with jien or ink, and including composi- his science and spirit in the treiitinont of animated and 
tions from Scripture and the lives of the saints, from dignified processional groups, with many figures and 
classical fable, and from natural history in surprising architecture of masterly pers]>ective, that we chiefly know 
variety. Gentile Bellini. He is a workman of infinite precision, and 

2. Gentile Bellini was the elder of the two sons of a fine colourist, though his manner has some of the hardness 
Jacopo. To the precise date of his birth we have no clue, of the earlier times. To conduct the school of Venice to 
Both he and his brother Giovanni served together under its final liberty and splendour was the work of his younger 
their father Jacopo as his pupils as long as he lived, brother, the great 

After his death each of them practised his art indc])en- 3. Giovanni Bellini. His birth it is no less impossible 
dently in their native city ; but a warm and unbroken to fix with accuracy than that of his brothcT. His earliest 
affection is recorded to have always subsisted between the work, done at Padua, sliows sti'ongly the stern influence 
brothers. In 1464 Gentile was commissioned to paint the of his brother-in-law Andrea Mantegna. The National 
doors of the great organ in St Mark’s with figures of the Gallery has a Christ on the Mount, painted by Giovanni, 
four saints — Mark, Jerome, Theodore, and Francis. The probably about 1455, and ap])arently in direct competition 
ii(‘xt year he painted for the church of Stfi Maria dell’ with a ]»icture of the same subject b^ Mantegna himself, 
Orto a picture of the apotheosis of Lorenzo Giustiniani, similarly conceived, wliich belongs to the Baring Gallery, 
patriarch of Venice. From 1465 until 1474 we cannot The characteristics of the style formed at Padua by Man- 
trace his occupations with jirecision, though there are tegna and Giovanni Bellini, and mainbiined by the former 
several extant works that can be assigned to the interval, all his life, an^ a great intensity and vehemence of exi)res- 
On the 21st of September 1474, he was ai)j)ointed to sion, an iron severity and unmatched firmness and Hti*ength 
restore and renew the existing painted decorations in the of draiightsmanslnp ; a tendency, in draperies, to iinibite the 
Jiall of the Great C(juncil in the Ducal Palace. These qualities of sculpture ; a love of tlie difficulties of i)ers[)ec- 
were in j)art frescoes, the work of his father’s master, live ; a leaning towards the antique, which those masters 
<jentile da Fabriano. Some of them Gentile Bellini learned to transform and reanimate with a more j)assionate 
restored, and some were so ruined that he had to destroy energy and an austerer strength of their own. Of the two, 
them and put in their place new work of his own. The Bellini is always the more reservtid and simple, the more 
]>ractice of painting in oil upon canvas had lately ])een inclined to work from nature and the less from the anti(jue, 
brought to Venice by Antonello of Messina. The new and he has the richer choice in colour ; but there are works 
medium, besides yielding richer effects, resisted dam]) and in which they are indistinguishable. The ]>eriud when Bellini 
salt better than the old ; and all the painters of Venice painted in this first manner and in tem/tera may be roughly 
were eagerly learning its use. Gentile ado])ted it in the fixed (though there is often great uncertainty as to the dates 
hall of the Great Council. In 1479 the Siiltan Maliomet of his pieces, and though at all times ho seems occasionally 
sent word to the Signoria of Venice that he desiml the to have recurred to his early practice) between 1455 and 
4>ervicos at Constantinople of a good painter of their state, 1472. It is probable that the famous i)ietnre of the Cir- 
at the same time inviting the doge to the wedding of liis cumcision now at Castle Howard, which was repeated more 
son. The doge declined to go, but the Signoria chose than once by the master himself, and many times over by 
Gentile Bellini to be sent with two assistants at the expense his pui)ils and assistants, was painted before this date, 
of the state and to paint for the Turk, first electing his The altar j)ieces on a great scale, which are the noblest 
jouager brother Giovanni to fill his jfiace in the works at monnment of his middle ])eriod, were certainly i)aink‘d 
the Ducal Palace mitil he should return. He was admir- after it Of these the chief were the Virgin and faints, in 
ably received, and painted the portraits of the sultan and a chajHil of the church of Saints Giovanni and Paolo at 
many of his officers, besides that picture of the recejitiou Venice, which jMjrished along with Titian’s Pet(‘r Martyr 
of a Venetian embassy by the grand vizier which is now in the fatal fire of 1867 ; a great Coronation of the Virgin, 
at the Louvre (No. 68). It is a well-known and doubtful in the church of St Dominic at Pesaro ; a Transfiguratif)i) 
story how the sultan alleged that a picture of Gentile’s now in the museum of Najdes; a Virgin and Saints, ])ainttd 
showed an imiierfect knowledge of the appearance of the for the church of S. Giobbe, now in the Academy at Venice 
muscles of the nock after decapitation, and to convince the (No. 36), These, and the multitude of Madonnas and other 
])ainter h^ a slave decapitated in his presence, and how devotional pictures painted by Giovanni Bellini during th(* 
this made Gentile uncomfortable and anxious to get away, thirty years following his change of manner and adoption of 
He returned at the end of 1480, bringing gifts and the oil medium, are among the noblest products of the re- 
honour ; and from that time he and Giovanni were engaged ligious art of the world. They stand alone in their union of 
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splendour with solemnity ; they have the manful energy of 
Mantegna without his harshness, and the richness of Gior- 
gione without his luxury. Succeeding pictures show an 
increase of this richness, and a character more nearly tender. 
Au altar ])iece, x>ainted for the church of San Zaccaria, seems 
to indicate a transition, and that the venerable master is 
acquiring all the softer splendour and kecjnng pace with 
Giorgione and Titian, tlie young pupils of the school. Nay, 
at the very close of his career, Bellini left the old devo- 
tional cycle in which he had produced works so moving 
and august, and jjainted for Alphouso of Ferrara a myth- 
ology in the most gorgeous manner of the ripe Venetian 
school This is the Feast of the Gods, now at Alnwick 
Castle, a picture to which Titian set tlie finishing touches, 
and to which the companion, by Titian himself, is now at 
Madrid. Bellini died on the 29th of November 1516, full 
of years and honours. We have soon that he was associated 
with his brother in the decoration of the Great Hall of the 
Council in 1479. In 1483 he was appointed Pittore del 
Dominio, and exempted from the charges of his guild. All 
the painters of the state at one time or another were 
associat(‘d with him or passed through his school. Among 
the most distinguished of his scholars and assistants who 
will nf)t need sei)aratc mention, wo may name Marco 
Basaiti and Vincenzo (Catena, many of whose works j)as.s 
for their imister’s. He was the honoured associate of 
statesmen and men of letters. Iii 1506, when Albert 
Diirer visited Venice, where he was subject to s(»me annoy- 
ances, he found the noble old man not only the most 
courteous of the Venetian artists in his recej)tion of a 
stranger, but the best in his profession (‘‘der best im 
geinell ”). 

Many ])ictures in various galleries pass as portraits of 
one or other of the Bellini. But of those that are styled 
likenesses of Giovanni, none can be ])roved authentic, 
while the only certain portrait of (Jentilo is a modal by 
Camelio. (Vasari, ed. Lemonnicr, vol. v pj». 1-28 ; San- 
sovino, Ven. deacr.^ 1 25, ae(f. : Itidolfi, i. 90-99 ; Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, History of Faintiny in North Italy, vol. 
i. pp. 100-193.) (s. c.) 

IHCLLINI, Lorenzo, jdiysician and anatomist, was born 
at Florence in 1 643, After completing bis studies in general 
literature he went to I’isa, where, assisted by the genen)sity 
of tlio grand duke Ferdinand JI., he studied under two of 
the most learned men of that ago, Oliva and Borelli, the 
former of whom instructed him in natural philoso])hy and 
the latter in meclianics. He likewise studied medicine 
under lledi, and mathematics under Marchetti. At the 
early age of twenty he was chosen professor of philosophy 
at Pisa, but did not long continue in this office; for he had 
acejuinid such a rei)utation for skill in anatomy, that the 
grand duke jn-ocured liim a ])rofossorsliij) in that science, 
and was himself a frecpient auditor at his lectures. After 
a long 1 ‘esidonce in Pisa, he was invited to Florence and 
appointed physician to the grand duke Cosmo. He was 
also made siiiiior consulting jihysiciaii to Poj)e Clement XL 
Bellini died in 1703, in the sixtieth year of his age. ifis 
works were ]mblished in a collected form in 1708 (2 vols. 
4t(0, and I'eininted in 1732. 

BELLINI, Vincenzo, one of the most celebrated 
operatic compost^rs of the modern Italian school, was born at 
Catania in Sicily, N ovember 3, 1 802. Ho was descended 
from a family of musicians, both his father and grandfather 
liaving been composers of some reputation. After having 
received his preparatory musical education at home, he 
entered the conservatoire of Naples, wliere he studied sing- 
ing and comiK>sition under Tritto and Zingarelli. He soon 
began to write pieces for various instruments, as well as a 
cantata and several masses and other sacred compositions. 
His hrat opera, AdtUon e Savina^ was performed in 1824 
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at a small theatre of Naples ; his second dramatic work^ 
Bianca e Fernando, saw the light two years later at tho 
Ban Carlo theatre of the same city, and made his name 
known in Italy. His next work, 11 Pirata, was written 
for the celebrated Bcala theatre in Milan, to words by 
Felice Eomano, with whom Bellini formed a union of 
friendship to be severed only by his death. The splendid 
rendering of the music by Tamburini, Kubini, and other 
great Italian singers, contributed greatly to the success of the- 
work, which at once established the European reputation of 
its comiK)ser. Almost every year of the short remainder of 
his life witnessed the production of a now ojjeratic work^ 
each of which was received with ra])tui*e by the audiences of 
France, Italy, Germany, and England, and some of which 
retain their place on the stage up to the ju'esent day. Wo 
mention the names and dates of four of Bellini’s operas, 
familiar to most lovers of modern Italian music, viz. : — I 
Montecchi e Cajmleti (1829), in which the ]>art of Romeo 
has been a favourite with all the great contraltos of the 
last seventy years ; La Sonnamhula (1831) ; Notmia, Bel- 
lini’s best and most popular creation (1832), and I Puri- 
tani (1834), written for the Italian opera in Paris, and 
to some extent under the influence of French music. In 
1833 Bellini Lad left his country to accompany to England 
the great singer Pasta, who had crciatod the })art of his 
Sonnamhula, In 1 834 he accei)ted an invitation to write an 
opera for the national Grand Opera in Paris. While he was 
carefully studying the French language and the cadence 
of French verse for the i)urpose, lie was seized with a sudden 
illness and died at his villa in Puteaux near Paris, Be))tember 
21, 1835. This unexpected interruption of a career so 
brilliant sheds, as it were, a gloom of sadness over the 
whole of Bellini’s life, a sadness which, moreover, was 
foreshadowed by the character of the works. His operatic 
creations are throughout replete witli a Hjiirit of gentle 
melancholy, frequently monotonous and almost always 
undramatic, but at the same time irresistibly sweet, and 
almost disarming the stern demands of higher criticism 
which other\^ise would be compelled to reprove the 
absence of both dramatic vigour and musical dc^pth. To- 
the feature just mentioned, combined with a rich flow of 
cantilena, Bellini’s o]>cras owe their popularity, and will 
owe it as long as the audiences of our large theatres are- 
willing to tolerate outrages on rhyme and reason if sung 
by a beautiful voice to a ]>leasing tune. In so far, how- 
ever, as the defects of Bellini’s style are characteristic 
of the school to which he ])eloiigs, they fall to bo con- 
sidered in a general treatment of the whole subject. Boo 
MU8I(7. 

BELLINZONA, or Bellenz, one of the tliree towns 
which are the capital in turn of the Swiss canton of Tessin 
or Ticino. It is built on two hills, one on each side of the 
Ticino at the entrance of the Riviera valley, and is so situated 
as coni])letely to bar the passage by that route between 
Italy and Germany. Its fortifications, which were of great 
strength during the Middle Ages, have been partially re- 
stored. There are three castles, the Castcllo Grande, Cor- 
bario, and Di M(*zzo, which belonged to the three cantons of 
Uri, Unterwalden, and Schwyz respectively ; the first of thesa 
is now used as an armoury and prison. The abbey church 
is a fine building of the 1 6th century, and contains some 
paintings of value. The Augustinian convent is now used 
as a Government house. The inundations of the river are 
X^re vented from injuring the town by a large dyke, built by 
the French in the reign of Francis I. A considerable 
transit trade is carried on with Italy, and there is a famous 
manufacture of acqua di cedro from the blossom and rind 
of the orange. Bollinzona was in existence at least as 
early as 1242, when it was conquered by Otto Visconti. 
It was long an object of contest l^tween the Bwiss and the^ 
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Milanese ; in the 15th century it wsts the scene of a famous 
battle, in which the Swiss were defeated ; and it finally 
passed into the hands of the three cantons of Uri, Unter- 
walden, and Schwyz after the battle of Marignano in 1515. 
Population in 1870, 2051. 

BELLMAN, Karl Mikael, the greatest lyrical poet of 
Sweden, was lx)rn at Stockholm on the 4th of February 
1 7 40. His father, who held a resjionaible official position, 

was descended from a family that had already distin- 
guished itself in the hne arts ; his mother, a gifted and 
beautiful woman, early instructed him in the elements of 
poetry and music. When quite a child ho suddenly de- 
veloped his extraordinary gift of improvising verse, during 
the delirium of a severe illness, weaving wild thoughts 
together lyrically, and singing airs of his own composition. 
From this time he gave himself up to the poetic art, and 
received great encouragement from the various eminent 
men who met round his father’s table, among whom was 
Dalin, the favourite poet of the day. As early as 1757 he 
published a book of verse, a translation of Schweidnitz’s 
Evangelical Thoughts of Deaths and for the next few years 
wrote a great quantity of poems, imitative for the most 
part of Dalin. In 1760 ap]>eared his first characteristic 
work. The Moon, a satirical poem, which was revised and 
edited by Dalin. But the great work of his life occupied 
him from 1765 to 1780, and consists of the collections 
of dithyrambic odes known as FredmavUs Epistles and 
FredmayCs Songs. These were not printed until 1790. 
The mode of their composition was extraordinary. No 
jioetry can possibly smell less of the lamp than Bellman’s, 
lie was accustomed, when in the presence of none but 
confidential friends, to announce that the god was about to 
visit him. He would shut his eyes, take his zither, and 
begin to improvize a long Bacchic o<le in j)raise of love or 
wine, and sing it to a melody of his own invention. The 
genuineness of these extremely singular fits of inspira- 
tion could not bo doubted. The poems which Bellman 
wrote in the usual way were tamo, poor, and without 
character. The Frednian's Epistles glow with colour, 
ring with fierce and mysterious melody, and bear the 
clear impress of individual genius. These torrents of 
rhymes are not without their method ; wild as they 
.seem, they all conform to the rules of style, and among 
those that have been preserved there are few that are 
not perfect in form, 'i’he odes of Heilman breathe a 
passionate love of life ; ho is amorous of existence, and 
keen after pleasure, but under all the frenzy there is a 
pathos, a yearning that is sadder than tears. The most 
dissimilar elements are united in his poems ; in a bacchanal 
hymn the music will often fade away into a sad elegiac vein, 
and the rare picturesqueness of his idyllic pictures is warmed 
into rich colour by the geniality of his humour. He is 
sometimes frantic, sometimes gross, but always ready, at 
his wildest moment, to molt into reverie. A great Swedish 
critic has remarked that uhe voliqituous joviality of Bellinaii 
is, after all, only “sorrow claa in rose-colour, and this 
underlying pathos gives his poems their undying charm. 
His later works, The Temple of Bacchus, a journal called 
Whal you Will, a religious anthology entitled 
and a translation of Gellert s Fables, are comparatively 
unimportant. He died on the 11th of February 1795. 
Several statues exist of Bellman. One represents him 
naked, crowned with ivy, and striking the guitar ; the l>est 
is the splendid colossal bust by Bystrom, which axioms the 
public gardens of Stockholm, which was erected by the 
Swedish Academy in 1829, Bellman had a grand manner, 
a fine voice, and great gifts of mimicry, and was a favourite 
companion of King Gustavus HI. The beat edition of his 
works is one lately published at Stockholm, edited by J. G. 
Carl4a 
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BELLONA, in Homan Mythology^ the goddess of war, 
corresponding to the Greek Enyo, and called now the sister 
or daughter of Mars, now his charioteer or his nurse. Her 
worship appears to have been promoted in Borne chiefly 
by the family of the Claudii, whose Sabine origin, together 
with their use of the name of “Nero,” has suggested an 
identification of Bellona with the Sabine war goddess Nerio. 
Her temple at Home, founded by Appius Claudius Ca‘cus, 
296 U.C., stood in the Campus Martius, near the Flaminian 
Circus, and outside the gates of the city. It was there 
that the senate met to discuss the claims of a general to a 
triumph, and to receive ambassadors from foreign states. 
In front of it was the columna bellira where the ceremony of 
declaring war was performed. From this native Italian god- 
dess is to be distinguished the Asiatic Bellona, whose wor- 
ship was introduced into Borne from Coinana, in Cappadocia, 
apparently by Sulla, to whom she had appeared, urging 
him to march to Borne and bathe in the blood of his ene- 
mies. For her a new temple was built, and a college of 
priests (Bcllonarii) instituted to conduct her fanatical rites, 
the prominent feature of which was to lacerate themselves 
and sprinkle the blood on the spectators. To make the 
scene more grim they wore black dresses from head to foot. 

BELLOT, Josnen Bexk, one of the heroes and victims 
of Arctic cxj)loration, was born at Baris, March 18, 1826. 
At the age of fifteen lie entered the Naval School, in which 
he studied two years, and earned a high reputation. Ho 
distinguished himself in the French expedition of 1845 
against Tamatave in Madagascar ; and although he was not 
yet twenty ho received the cross of the Legion of Honour 
at the close of that year. He was afterwards attached to 
the staff of the station, was promoted to the rank of 
Enseigne de Vaisseau in November 1847, and in 1851 
obtained permission to join the English expedition then 
])rcparing to go out, under the command of Cajitain 
Kennedy, in search of Sir John Franklin. On this occasion 
he displayed great courage, pres('noo of mind, and self- 
devotion, rendiTcd important services, and made the 
discovery of the strait, which bears his name, between 
Boothia Felix and Somerset Land. Early in 1852 he was 
promoted lieutenant. In the same year ho accompanied, 
as a volunteer, the ex]»edition sent out by the English 
I Government under Captain Ingleficld on the same quest. 
His intelligence, his devotion to duty, and his courage won 
him the esteem and admiration of all with whom he was 
associated. While making a perilous journey with two 
comrades across the ice, for the purpose of communicating 
with Captain Inglefield, ho was overtaken by a storm, 
August 21, and being blown into an o})eniTig between the 
broken masses of ice was seen no more. A pension was 
granted to his family by the Emperor Napoleon III., and 
an obelisk was erected to his memory in front of Greenwich 
Hosf»ital. 

BELLOWS AND BLOWING-MACH INKS are machines 
for producing a current of air, chiefly in order to assist the 
combustion of a fire. 

The common bellows now in use probably represents one 
of the oldest contrivances for this purpose. It consists of 
two flat boards, of oval or triangular shape, connected 
round their edges by a piece of leather so as to form an 
air chamber. The leather is kept from collapsing, on 
separation of the boards, by two or more hoops, which act 
like the ribs in animals. The lower board has a hole in 
its centre covered inside by a leather flap or valve opening 
inwards ; it has also fastened to it a metal pipe or nozzle, 
of smaller aperture than the valve. On raising the upper 
board, the air from without lifts the valve and enters the 
cavity ; then on pressing down the top board, this air is 
compressed, shuts the valve, and is driven through the pipe 
with a velocity corresponding to the pressure. 
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The blast here is, of course, not continuous, but in puffs, — 
a certain interval being needed for refilling the bellows after 
each discharge. This drawback was remedied by the 
invention of double bellows. To understand their action, 
it is only necessary to conceive an additional board with 
valve, like the lower board of the single bellows, attached 
by leather under this lower board. Thus two similar 
cavities aro obtained, separated by the lower board of what 
was the single bellows. The lowest board is held down by 
a weight, and another weight presses the top l)oard. 
When the lowest board is raised it forces air into the upper 
cavity, and the valve of tlio middle board prevents return 
of this air. The lowest l)oard being then depressed, air 
enters the lower cavity from without, and this in its turn 
is next forced into the upper cavity. The weighted top 
board is meanwhile continuously pressing the air of the 
upper cavity through the nozzle. While the blast thus 
obtained is continuous, it is not wholly free from irregu- 
larities. 

The common smiths* bellows, made on the principle 
just indicatc'd, are generally of circular form, as shown in 
figs. 1 and 2. A is the blast ])ipe, B the movable lowest 



Figs. 1 aud 2. — Commou Smiths’ Bellows. 


board, C the fixed middle board (into which the pipe is 
inserted), and 1) the movable upper board ])rcHsed by a 
weight. The lowest board is moved by means of the lever 
L and the chain H working on the roller 1(. The weight 
ri'cjuin'd to jiroduco a certain force of blast is easily deter- 
mined , if the diameter of the bellows be 1 foot, the area 
will be 113*19 inches, and the ui)i>er board will require a 
weight of 56*5 lb for a blast equivalent to a pressure of 

ft) on the square inch, or a velocity of 207 feet per 
second, which is well suited for a smith’s forge. By a 
simple arrangement for altering the diameter of the pipe 
the force of the blast may be varied. 

It may be noted that in some parts of the Continent a 
simple form of bellows is made of two wooden boxes, each 
open on one side, and the one just fitting into the other. 
The open sides being opposed to c*ach other, the upj>er 
enclosing box is made to move u]) and down over the 
other, with which it is jointed at one part, and which is 
provided with a nozzle, and a valve oj)ening inwards. 
The change of capacity produces a blast. There is con- 
siderable loss of air, however, from the boxes not exactly 
fitting. 

The blowing-machines now almost exclusively used for 
blast furnaces aro of the cylinder and piston type (which 
is the principle adopted, it may be remarked, in a small hand 
bellows used by the Cliinese). At first the blowing 
cylinders were single-acting, that is to say, they had the 
power of propelling a blast only w^hen the piston was 
moving in one direction. With two or more of these 
blowing cylinders attached to one crank-shaft, worked by 


I a water-w'heel, a tolerably steady pressure of air was 
obtained. But in these and other respects considerable 
progress has been realized. 

The cylinder-engines of the present day (which are 
generally driven by steam) may be classed in two chief 
systems, according as the cylinder is placed horizontally or 
vertically. In the former case the steam and blast cylinders 
are usually in one line, the same rod carrying the pistons of 
both, and being guided on both sides, while a fly-wheel is 
em]>loyed as regulator. In the vertical systems the steam 
and blowing cylinders are sometimes similarly connected, 
but, in the larger engines, they are generally placed one at 
each end of a beam connecting their pistons. The vertical 
engines have been most popular in England and in some 
parts of the Continent (as Silesia), but the other tyj^e 
(almost exclusively used in Westphalia and on the Rhine) 
is now adopted in several English works. 

The general action of many of these machines may be 
illustrated by the large blowing engine at the Dowlais 
iron-works, erected in 1851. Fig. 3 is a representation of 


Fig. 3. — Section of Cylinder of Blowing Engine. 



its blast cylinder, the ])iston of which, made air-tight by 
packing, is moved by tho oscillating lieam of the engine. 
The cover of the cylinder, and also its bottom, have several 
openings, furnished with valves v, which open inwards. 
Other valve.s v\ above and below, open into a lateral 
chamber B, which is connected by the ai>erture O to the 
dififerent tuyeres of tho furnaces. Suppose, now, the 
piston is at the top and begins to bo forced down. The 
air in the ujqier part of the cylinder becomes more and 
more rarefied, and the difierenco of density between it and 
that of the blast in chamber B, causes the up])er valve v* 
to be applied firmly to the metallic surface before which it 
is hung. The upper valves v, on the other hand, will be 
raised by the external air which enters to compensate the 
rarefaction. The same motion of the piston compresses 
tho air below it, causing the lower valves v (which open 
inwards) to be firmly closed, while the valve v* will be 
raised and admit the air into chamber B, whence it passes 
to the furnace. When the piston is raised the reverse 
takes place ; the lower portion of the cylinder receives air 
from without, and the upper discharges its air through tho 
pipes leading to the furnace. Thus a nearly continuous 
flow is obtained. To ensure regularity the pipe 0 is made 
to communicate with a closed reservoir of wrought iron, 
where the variations are destroyed by the elasticity of the 
air itself. The cylinder here figured is 144 inches ia 
diameter, with a stroke of 12 feet, and discharges about 
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44,000 cubic feet per ihinute, at a pressure of 3^ &> to the 
square inch. 

Where it is desirable to make small blast engines do the 
work of large ones, compensating smallness of size with 
velocity, it becomes necessary that the air valves be moved 
otherwise than by the simple action of the air itself. The 
best form of such an arrangement is that devised by Mr 
Slate, in which there is an annular slide valve placed 
outside the blast cylinder ; it receives its motion from a | 
crank connected with the fly-wheel shaft. Thus, with lap 
and lead of the valve properly proportioned, a high velocity 
can be attained, and the tremor and jar that are observable 
in some of the larger engines are entirely absent. Two 
such engines working together, with their cranks at right 
angles, give such a uniform blast that no regulator of any 
kind is needed. In Fossey’s engine, which appeared in 
the Exhibition of 1862, the slide valves are replaced by 
discs with radial perforations, which are put in alow rotatory 
motion by gearing connected with the main shaft. 

The blast engines with slide valves, however, have not 
proved so advantageous in practice as was anticipated, 
owing to the large amount of friction on the valve surfaces, 
greater liability to demngement, and the wear and tear 
resulting from such rapid motion. 

As a recent example of engines of the vertical tyi»e, 
with steam and air cylinders in one lino (which have now 
come a good deal into use in the north of England) we 
may briefly notice the compound cylinder blowing engines at 
the Lackenby Iron-Works, Middlesbonmgh. These engines 
were described by Mr Alfred Hill before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1871, Fig. 4 (coined from the 
drawings by permission of the Institute and of Mr Hill) 
presents them in vertical section. 

They consist of a high pressure non-condensing engine 
and a low pressure condensing engine, the latter supplied 
by steam from the former, — this arrangement being 
adopted for economical reasons. A is the high pressure 
^•ylinder (32 inches in diameter) and C the low pressure 
(80 inches). Both engines have a stroke of 54 inches ; 
and a peculiarity is that they are coupled by cranks placed 
directly opposite each other instead of, as usual, at right 
angles, — a light fly-wheel being relied on to carry them over 
the dead centres. This secures a better balance of the 
engines, and expansion of the steam in both cylinders in 
the most advantageous manner ; it also obviates the danger 
of breakages common in the case of right-angle cranks, 
which probably arises from the tendency to sudden accelera- 
tion of one engine over the other at the commencement of 
each stroke, — full steam pressure being then ui»on both 
pistons simultaneously, whilst the resistance of the blast 
pressure is acting against only one of the blowing 
pistons. In the blowing cylinders B, the inlet valves in 
the bottom are circular disc valves of leather, eighteen in 
number. The inlet valves T on the top of the cylinder 
are arranged in ten rectangular boxes, having oi>cningb in 
their vertical sides, inside which are hung leather flap 
valves. The box covers are made hollow, and are carried 
down between the backs of the leathern flaps (so as to 
diminish the air-s])ace as much as possible). The outlet 
valves o for air are ten in number, at each end of the 
cylinders, and are hung against flat gratings, which are 
fixed round the circumference of the cylinder. Enclosing 
each cylinder is an air-tight wrought-iron case M, into which 
the blast is delivered, and a branch at one side (not shown 
in figure) conveys the blast to the main. The area of the 
inlet valves is 860 square inches, or about j[^th the area of 
the piston ; that of the outlet valves is about | th. For details 
of the balanced slide valves of the steam cylinders, the 
surface condenser D, the circulating pump E, the air-pump F, 
the feed pumps G, dtc., we must refer to Mr Hill’s paper. 



Fig. 4.— Vertical Section of Lackenby Blowing Eiigmeh. 

cylinders at the regular speed of 24 revolutions per minute 
is 15,072 feet per minute, measured at atmospheric 
pressure, thus the supply of blast, including loss by 
leakage, amounts to 190,000 cubic feet per ton of iron 
made. The pressure of blast in the blast-main is very free 
from fluctuations, — owing, doubtless, to its large size, 12 J 
times the joint capacity of the two blowing cylinders. The 
indicated power of the engine is found to give a total of 
290 horse ; that of the two blowing cylinders 258. 

Among the more jiowerful blowing engines of piston and 
cylinder tyjio at present in use, may be mentioned, besides 
that at Dowlais referred to above, those of Woolwich 
dockyard, om])loyed for supplying air to forty forge fires, 
the Kirkless Hall engines, constructed from Robert Wilson \s 
designs for the Wigan Iron and Coal Company, and the 
seven engines of Schneider and Co. at Creusot, three of 
which are horizontal engines of an old typo, and the other 
four direct-acting vertical engines. Descriptions of these 
will be found in various standard works on metallurgy and 
engineering. For a description of the large blowing and 
exhausting engines lately constructed for the new Post- 
Office in London, see Engineering^ 20th February 1874. 

An ingenious mode of obtaining a blast is adopted in 
Savoy, Carniola, and in some parts of America ; it is the 
trwnpe or water blowing engine. A flow of a few yards 
of water is required. From the bottom of a reservoir 
water is admitted, by removal of a plug from a conical- 
shaiied aperture, into a large vertical wooden pipe, which 
terminate below in a wind chest. The water, falling 
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in streamlets, carries down with it air drawn in through 
sloping holes near the top of the pipe. The wind chest 
below has an opening for escape of the water, and the air 
passes out from another part, in a regular stream, by a 
nozzle pipe. To facilitate separation of the water and the 
air, it is found advantageous to fix a small platform under 
the bottom of the pipe, on wliich the water may impinge 
in its fall. The tension of the blast is determined by the 
height from which the water falls ; but this height seldom 
exceeds 27 feet, which gives a pressure of from 1 J to 2 Ib 
to the square inch. While the blast obtained is very 
equable, there is the serious drawback that the air supplied 
is always more or loss laden with moisture. The action of 
the irompe has been investigated by Mr Hod well {Phiioso- 
lihical 1864, 1867). 

Another kind of blowing engine, in which water is 
employed, is that invented by Mr Street ; in its simider 
form it consists of a liarrel-shaped vessel, supported hori- 
zontally by the two emds of its axis. The cylinder is 
divided longitudinally by a plane extending from the 
middle of the internal surface above (the barrel being in 
its ])ositif)n of rest) to near the opposite side. Suppose 
the cylinder jiartly filled with water and made to turn a 
little way round on its axis, the air on one side will be 
coinjiressed by the water, while that on the other will ho 
ran'fiod. A valve opening outwards from the condensed 
side admits the air to a cavity from which a nozzle pijM? 
proceeds, while a valve oi)ening inwards on the rarefied 
side admits external air. AVitli additional and correspond' 
ing valves, the ])rocess is repeated on the reverse oscillation 
of the cylinder. Thus by swinging tlie cylinder from side 
to side, by a crank and rod connected with the engine, 
alternate j)uffs of air are jjropelled into a regulative air chest 
of special construction, which then supplies a steady blast. 

Pan-hiast marhmes are frequently employed, especially to 
urge the fire of steam boilers, and in puddling and reheating, 
and in the cupola furnaces where anthracite is burnt, or coke 
used for romelting pig-iron in foundries. In one common 
form the fan consists of four spokes of a rimless wdiecl, 
tipped with vanes and ma<le to rotate in a cylindrical chest, 
iu wliich it has often a slightly eccentric po.sition. There 
are openings on both sides round the spindle for admission 
of air, which, suckiMl in by the centrifugal action of the fan 
as it quickly rotates, flows towards the vanes, and is driven 
through an exit ])ij>e attached to another part of the cylinder. 

There are numerous varieties of these engines. An 
American machine, introduced into England a few years 
ago by Mr Ellis, has found considerable favour. It 
is represented in section in fig. 5. It consists of an iron 
cylindrical casing A, open about a fourth part of its 
circumference (a to h) for admission of air, and an exit pipe 
B. Inside the casing is another cylinder, jilaced eccen- 
trically to it, and which always fits close up against the 
wooden jiacking C. This cylinder acts as driver for the 
throe fan blades or }>istons 1), which are capable of passing 
out and in through longitudinal slits in its circumference. 
There is a shaft passing through the small cylinder, and 
concentric with it at the ends, but cranked in the middle 
part so as to become concentric with the easing. The inner 
cylinder revolves round the axis of the ends of the sliaft, 
and on the cranked part rt»volve the fan blades or pistons, 
driven by tlie cylinder. The outer extremities of the fan 
blades follow closely the inside face of the casing. The 
crank is placed opposite to the jioint where the inner 
cylinder touches the inside of the casing, always retaining, 
it must be remembered, the same ]>osition ; when passing 
this point, the blades are wholly withdrawn inside the 
cylinder, but when i>assing the opposite point they are 
thrust out to the fullest extent, and are always working 
into or out of the inner cylinder as it revolves. The air 


is thus continually being drawn in at the upper openings 
compressed, and deliver^ by the lower one. 





Fia. r>. — Section of an American Blowing- Machine. 


The rotary blower, invented by [Messrs Root of Con- 
ners ville, Ind., is one which has of late years found 
extensive use both in America and Europe. The arrange- 
ment differs in some essential features from that of the 
ordinary fan ; it acts by regular displacement of tlio air at 
each revolution, as shown in fig. 6. A pair of horizontal 
shafts geared together at both 
ends traverse a ease of the 
form of two semi -cylinders 
se])arated by a rectangle equal 
in depth to the diameter of 
the semi-cylinders, and in 
width to tlio distance be- 
tween the centres of the 
shafts. These shafts carry a 
pair of solid arms, each hav- 
ing a section somewhat re- 
sembling a figure of eight; 
the action of which, as they revolve, takes the air in by an 
aperture at the bottom of the machine, and ex])el8 it with 
considerable pressure, if required, at the top. The gearing 
outside serves merely to keep the revolving pieces in their 
proper position, and the power is aiiplied directly to each 
shaft. One of these machines, employed to give the blast 
in a pneumatic railway under Inroad way, New York, delivers, 
when worked to maximum speed, a volume of 100,000 
cubic feet of air per iiiinute. The engine is also much 
used in the Bessemer steel-works of this country. 

Among the exhibits at a recent exhibition of the Franklin 
Institute in America, was shown a now form of blower, 
acting much on the same principle as the Root blower, but, 
according to the report of the committee, offering certain 
advantages over the latter. From a cross section of the 
chamber it appears that three drums of eqixal size are 
enclosed in it, two in a line below and one above; the 
upi)er one is provided with wings, and the two lower have 
wide slots along their entire length, allowing the wings to 
enter in the course of rotation. The function of the two 
lower drums is to supply alternately abutments to prevent 
the escape of the air. They arc caused to revolve in proper 
relation with the motion of the upper drum by spur-wheels 
on the journals, which mesh into another spur-wheel on the 
shaft of the upper drum. In the moving parts of this 
machine there are no parts that come into actual contact 
except the teeth of the spur-wheels. The report allows the 



Fia. 6. — Rotary Blower. 
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Buperiority of this rotary blower of Baker, inter alia^ as 
regards durability, little pulsation, absence of internal fric- 
tion and of the need of lubrication, suitability for blowing 
either hot or cold air, and less power required for the 
amount of air discharged. A fuller account of it will be 
found in the American Artisan for March 1875. 

For the arrangement of bellows in organs see the article 
Organ. (a. b. m.) 

BELLUNO, the ancient Belunum^ is the capital of a 
province of Northern Italy, and the seat of a bishop, 
situated at the confluence of the Piave and the Ardo, in 
long. 12“ 8' 46'^ E. and lat. 46“ T 46'' N. Besides the 
cathedral, which was built by Palladius, there are fifteen 
churches, a theological seminary, a gymnasium, a theatre, 
and a library. A society of arts and sciences and a cham- 
ber of commerce have their meetings in the city. Water 
is supplied from the neighbouring hills by a remarkable 
aqueduct. The principal industries are the manufacture of 
silk, wax, leather, and pottery ; and a considerable trade is 
carried on in wood. Population, 15,509. 

BELON, Pierre, French naturalist, was bom about 
1517 at the hamlet of Soulleti^re, in Maine, He studied 
medicine at Paris and took the degree of doctor. He after- 
wards travelled in Gemiany, and heard some lectures at the 
famous University of Wittenberg. On his return to France 
he was taken under the patronage of the Cardinal de Tour- 
non, who furnished him with means for undertaking an 
extensive scientific journey. Belon started in 1546, 
travelled through Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, Arabia, and 
Palestine, and returned in 1549, A fidl account of his 
travels, with illustrations, was published in 1553. It 
passed through several editions, and was translated into 
Latin and German. Belon, who was highly favoured both 
by Henry II. and by Charles IX., was assassinated one 
evening in April 1564, when coming through the Boia de 
Boulogne. Besides the narrative of his travels ho wrote 
several scientific works of considerable value, particularly 
the Hietoire Naturelle dee Eetranges Poieeone^ 1551, and 
VHieioire de la Nature dee OyeeauXy 1655. 

BELPASSO, a town of Sicily, on the slopes of Etna, in 
4 the province of Catania, and about 8 miles from the city 
of that name. In 1669 it was destroyed by an eruption. 
The inhabitants rebuilt their town on a new site at Mezzo 
Cainpo, but, finding the locality unhealthy, they afterwards 
returned to their original position. Population, 7620. 

BELPEH, a market-town of Derbyshire, situated on the 
banks of the Derwent, which is here crossed by a stone 
bridge. It is 7 miles north of Derby, on the Midland 
Railway. For a considerable period one of the most flour- 
ishing towns in the country, it is principally indebted 
for its prosperity to the establishment of cotton-works by 
Messrs Strutt in 1777. It also manufactures linens, silks, 
hosiery, nails, and earthenwares : it has three churches, 
several cha|>els for lndei)endents, Methodists, Baptists, <kc., 
a mechanics’ institution, and a subscription library. In 
the neighbourhood are the remains of a mansion where 
John of Gaunt used to reside. Population (1871), 8527. 

BELSHAM, Thomas, a Unitarian clergyman, was bom 
at Bedford in 1750. He was educated at the Dissenting 
Academy at Daventry, where for seven years ho acted as 
assistant tutor. After throe years spent in a charge at 
Worcester, he returned as head of the Daventry Academy, 
a post which he continued to hold till 1789, when, having 
adopted Unitarian principles, he resigned all connection 
with the institution. He superintended during its brief 
existence a new college at Hackney, and was then called 
to the charge of the Gravel Pit congregation, which had 
been formerly held by the famous Priestley. In 1805 ho 
was appointed to the Essex Street chapel, where he 
remained till his death in 1829. Belsham’s first work of 
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importance, Eeview of Mr Wtlberfcyrcde Treatise entitled 
Practical VieWf 1798, was written after his conversion to 
Unitarianism. His most popular work was the Evidences 
of Christianity ; the most important was his translation 
and exposition of the Epistles of St Paul. He was also 
the author of a work on philosophy, Efeviente of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mindy 1801* which is entirely based 
on Hartley’s psychology. Belsham is one of the most 
vigorous and able writers on the Unitarian side. 

BELSHAM, WiLUAM, brother of the preceding, was 
born in 1752, and died in 1827. His productions were 
mainly historical and political writings, advocating the 
politics of tho Whig party. Several detached historical 
treatises were collected together, and published in 1806 
under tho title, History of Great Britain to the conclusion 
of the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 12 vols. 

BELSHAZZAR, the name of a Babylonian i)rince 
mentioned in the book of Daniel. According to the 
account in the fifth chapter of Daniel, Belshazzar was king 
of Babylon at the time of the capture of the city by the 
Medcs and Persians, and was slain when the city was 
8ur]i>rised during a festival. No ancient historian mentions 
the name of Belshazzar among the successors of Nebucliad- 
nezzar, and there has been considerable controversy as to 
the identity of the unfortunate monarch. The successors 
of Nebuchadnezzar, according to the copyists of Berosus, 
were as follows: — Evil - merodach, two years, son of 
Nebuchadnezzar; Ncriglissar, or Nergalsharezer, four 
years, son-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar ; Laborosoarchod, nine 
months, son of Ncriglissar ; Nabonidus, seventeen years, not 
of the royal family. Niel»uhr and some others identified 
Belshazzar with Evil-merodach ; other scholars with Ncrig- 
lissar ; and a third section, including Ewald and Browne, 
identified him with Nabonidus, There is no necessity 
now to argue against these and similar views, as they are 
set aside by the Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, which 
show that Bel-sar-uzur, or Belshazzar, was the name of the 
eldest son of Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon. In 
some (jf his latter inscriptions Nabu-nahid or Nabonidus 
mentions his eldest son Bel-sar-uzur in such terms as to 
lead to the impression that the young prince was associated 
with himself on the throne; and this explains several 
difficulties between the historians and the book of Daniel 
with respect to the cajjture of Babylon. After the defeat 
of the Babylonian forces Nabonidus fled to Borsippa, while 
the young prince Belshazzar was left in charge of Babylon, 
the capital, which was closely besieged by the Modes and 
Persians, The historians all say that Nabonidus, the 
last king of Babylon, submitted to the conquerors at 
Borsippa after the taking of his capital, while the book of 
Daniel states that Belshazzar was slain on tlie night of the 
capture of Babylon. These two statements have been 
supj)osed to contradict each other, but we now know that 
they refer to two totally distinct princes whose fates were 
quite difierent. The inscriptions of Nabonidus which 
mention Belshazzar aro found on clay cylinders from 
Mugheir and other Chaldean sites, and they were first 
discovered and published by Sir Henry Rawlinson, to 
whom we owe this rectification in ancient history. One 
of these passages in a prayer reads: “Me Nabu-nahid, 
king of Babylon, from sin against thy great divinity, do 
thou save me, and health and long days numerous do 
thou multiply. And of Bel-sar-uzur, — my eldest son, the 
delight of my heart in the worship of thy great divinity, 
his heart do thou establish, and may he not consort with 
sinners.” The other texts are after the same form, and 
give no new details as to Belshazzar, — the account in the 
fifth chapter of Daniel containing all that is known of his 
history. The numerous works written on this subject 
before the discovery of the cuneiform inscriptions are 
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now of little value ; all that is known with any certainty 
on tiio matter will bo found in Kawlinson^s Great Mon- 
archies^ 2d edition, vol iii. 

BELT, (iREAT, and Little Belt, two straits which 
connect the Baltic Sea witli the C/attegat. The former, with 
a depth of from 5 to 20 fathoms, and a breadth of about 15 
miles, runs, from S.S.E. to N.N.W., between the islands 
of Zealand and Fiinen; while the Little Belt, which is 
only about half as wide, with a narrow entrance from the 
Cattogat, separates Fiinen from the mainland of Schleswig. 
The navigation of both is rather dangerous for large vessels, 
owing to the number of sandbanks and small islands ; and 
on that account the Sound, which lies to the east, is the 
channel preferred by shipping. 

BELTANE, or BEf/rEiN, a festival originally common to 
all the Celtic peoples, of which traces were to be found in 
Ireland and tlie lligldands of Scotland down to the begin- 
ning of the present century. The name is compounded of 
be! or heol^ the C\‘ltic god of light, and tin or ieincy meaning 
fire. The princi])al Beltane celebration was held annually 
in the b('ginning (generally on the first day) of May, though 
the name is also aj)j)lied to a similar festival which occurred 
in tlie Ix'ginning of November. According to Cormac, 
archbishop of Casliel about the year 908, who furnishes 
the earliest notice of Beltane, it was customary to kindle, in 
very close proximity, two fires, between which both men and 
cattle were driven, under the belief that health was thereby 
jjromoted and disease warded of. (See Transactions of 
the Irish Academy^ xiv. pp. 100, 122, 123.) Of the 
celebration in more recent times an account is given by 
Armstrong in his Gaelic Dictionary^ s. v, “ Bealtainn.” The 
whole subject is fully treated by J. Grimm in his Deutsche 
Mytholof/icy c. xx. 

BELUOniSTAN. See Baluchistan. 

BELVEDERE, a town of Italy, in the jirovince of 
Calabria Citra, on the Mediterranean, 32 miles N.W. of 
Coseiim. It ])osses8es a castle and a maidens^ hospital, and 
is beautifully situated on the slope of a hill. Population 
bctwetui 5000 and 6000. 

BELZONl, Giovanni Battista, one of the most enter- 
prising and successful Egyptian exj)lorers, was born of 
humble parentage at Padua in 1 778. When about eighteen 
years of ago ho aj)pears to have removed to Romo, and for 
a short time became a monk. In 1798 the occupation of 
the city by the French troojis drove him from Rome. He 
wandered through Holland, and in 1803 came to England. 
Here for some time ho was comj)elled to find subsistence 
for himself and his wife, an Englishwoman, by exhibiting 
on the streets athletic exercises and feats of agility. Through 
the kindness of Mr Salt, who was ever afterwards his 
patron, he was engaged at Asth'y^s amj)hitheatre, and his 
circumstances soon began to improve. In 1812 he set out 
on his travels, passing through Lisbon and Madrid to 
Egypt, where his friend, Mr Salt, was British consul. He 
was desirous of laying before the pasha Mehemet Ali a 
hydraulic machine for raising the waters of the Nile. 
Though the experiment with this engine was successful, 
the design was abandoned by the i)asha, and Belzoni 
resolved to continue his travels. Ho visited Thebes and 
removed with great skill the colossal statue, commonly 
called young Memnon, which he shi[)ped for England. Ho 
also pushed his investigations into the great temple of 
Edfoo, visited Elephantina and Philao, discovered the temple 
of Abusimbel, made excavations at Carnac, and oj)oned up 
a splendid tomb in the Bohan -el-Molouk. He was the first 
to penetrate into the second great pyramid of Ghizeh, and 
the first to visit the oasis west of Lake Moeris. In 1819 
he returned to England and published in the following year 
A most interesting account of his travels and discoveries. 
He also exhibited for some time at the Egyptian Hall fac- 
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similes of the great tomb at Beban-el-Molouk. In 1823 
he again set out for Africa, intending to penetrate to Tim- 
buctoo. He reached Benin, but was seiz^ with dysentery 
at a village called Gate, and died December 3, 1823. 

BEMBO, PiETEO, Cardinal, was bom at Venice on the 
20th of May 1470. While still a boy he accompanied his 
father to Florence, and there acquired a love for that 
Tuscan form of speech which ho afterwards cultivated in 
preference to the dialect of his native city. Having com- 
pleted his studies, which included two years' devotion to 
Greek under Lascaris at Messina, he chose the ecclesiastical 
profession. After a considerable time spent in various 
cities and courts of Italy, where his learning already made 
him welcome, he accompanied Julio do' Medici to Rome, 
where he was soon after appointed secretary to Leo X. On 
the Pontiff’s death he retired, with impaired health, to Padua, 
and there lived for a number of years engaged in literary 
labours and amusements. In 1529 he accepted the office 
of historiographer to his native city, and shortly afterwards 
was appointed librarian of St Mark’s, The offer of a 
cardinal’s hat by Pope Paul III. took him in 1539 again 
to Rome, where he renounced the study of classical litera- 
ture and devoted himself to theology and classical history, 
receiving before long the reward of his conversion in the 
shajH) of the bishoprics of Gubbio and Bergamo. He died 
on the 18th of January 1547. Bembo, as a writer, is the 
beau ideal of a purist. The exact imitation of the style 
of the genuine classics was the highest perfection at which 
he aimed. This at once prevented the graces of spontaneity 
and secured the beauties of artistic elaboration. One can- 
not fail to bo struck with the Ciceronian cadence that 
guides the movement even of his Italian writings. 

His works include a History of Venice from 1487 to 1513, dia- 
logues, poems, and what we would now call essays. Perhaps the 
most famous are a little treatise on Italian pro&o, and a dialogue 
entitled OH Asolani^ in which Platonic aifectiou is explained and 
recommended in a rather long-winded fashion, to the amusement of 
tho reader who remembers the relations of the beautiful Morosina 
with tho author. Tho edition of Petrarch's Italian Poems^ published 
by Aldus in 1501, and the Tirzenvu^ which issued from tho same 
press in 1602, wore edited by Bembo, who was on intimate terms 
with tho great typographer. See Operede P. iScmhOf Venice, 1729 ; 
Casa, Vita di Bcuibo^ in 2d vol. of his works. 

BENARES, a division, district, and city of British India, 
under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
N.W. Provinces. Benares Division lies between 24 
and 28“ N. lat., and 82“ and 85“ K long. It is bounded 
on the N. by Oudh, the DuAb, and Bundelkhand ; on the 
E. by Nepdl ; on tho S. by Bengal ; and on the W. by 
Rlwa. It comprises the districts of MirzApur, GhAzlpur, 
Azimgarh, Bastl, and Gorakhpur; has an area of 18,314 
square miles ; and a total population in 1872, of 8,178,147, 
of whom 7,286,415, or 89’1, were Hindus; 889,335, or 
10 ‘9, Mahometans; 1797 Christians and others. 

Benares, a District of British India, in tho division of 
tho same name, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of tho N.W. Provinces, lies between 25“ 7' and 
25“ 32' N. lat., and 82“45' and 83“ 38' K. long. It is bounded 
on tho N. by the British district of Jaunpur, on the N.E. 
by GhAzlpur, on the S.E. by ShAhAbAd, on the S. and S.W. 
by MirzApur, and on the W. by MirzApur and Jaunpur, 
The surface of tho country is remarkably level, with nume- 
rous deep ravines in the calcareous conglomerate. This 
substratum when burnt affords good lime, and forms an 
excellent material for roads in its natural state. The soil 
is a clayey or a sandy loam, and very fertile, except in the 
tracts called Usnr, which are impregnated with soda, nitre, 
and other salts. 

Principal rivers — the Gauges ; the Karamndsa, which separates 
Benares district from that of Shdhdbad ; the Oumti, separating it 
from Jaunpur and Ghdzipur ; the Barna-nald, which falls into the 
Ganges near Benares city. Area, 996 *19 square miles, of which 738 
are under cultivation, 83 *89 cultivable but not actually under oultiva- 
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tion, and the rest tmcultivable waste. Population in 1 872, 798, 699, 
— 90 per cent, being Hindus, 10 per cent Mahometans, and Chris- 
tians, Ac., numbering 845. Principal crops— wheat, barley, pulse 
of various kinds, millet, maize, oil-seeds, tobacco, safflower, opium, 
«u^r-cane, and castor -oil seed. Manufactures— sugar, opium, 
indigo, cotton cloth, coarse woollens, silk, and leather. Piincipal 
roads— (1), From Calcutta to Benares, and thence towards Alla- 
hdbdd ; (2), a continuation of the Calcutta road through the town 
of Benares to the Sikrol cantonment, and thence towards Jauupur *, 
^3), from Ghdzlpur to Mirzdpur by Sikrol ; and (4), from Benares city 
to Chanar. The East Indian Railway passes through the district, 
and the Ganges is navigable all the year round. Gross revenue in 
1870-71, £140,617, of which £89,286, or 68 per cent, was derived 
from land. In 1872-78 the district contained 542 schools, attended 
by 12,782 pupils. Only two towns in the district contain above 
5000 inhabitants, viz., Benares and Ramnagar. The climate of 
Benares is oool in winter, but very warm in the hot season. Mean 
temperature in 1872, 77*6® Fahr. ; average annual rainfall for the 
nine years ending 1872, 34*03 inches. 

From a very remote period Benares formed the seat of a 
Hindu kingdom, said to have been founded by one Kdsi 
Rdjd, 1200 years b.c. Subsequently it became jiart of 
the kingdom of Kanauj, which in 1193 a.d. was conquered 
by Muhammad of Ghor. On the downfall of the PathAn 
dynasty of Dohli, about 1599, it was incorporated with the 
Mughul empire. On the dismemberment of the Dehli 
empire it was seized by Safdar Jang, the NawAb Vazfr of 
Oudh, by whose grandson it was ceded to the East India 
Company by the treaty of 1775. The subsequent history 
of Benares contains two important events, — the rebellion 
of Chait Sinh, occasioned by the unjust demands of Warren 
Hastings for money to carry on the Marhattd war ; and 
the mutiny of the Native regiments in 1857, on which 
occasion the energy and coolness of the hluropean officials 
(chiefly of General Neill) carried the district successfully 
through the storm. 

Benares, the most populous city in the North-Western 
Provinces, and the headquarters of the commissioner of the 
division, is situated on the north bank of the Ganges, in 
25"* 7' N. lat. and 83“ 4' E. long. According to the census 
of 1872, the population amounted to 175,188, viz., 89,703 
males, and 85,425 females, — 133,549, or 76*23 per cent., 
being Hindus; 41,374, or 23*77 per cent., Mahometans; 
others, 265. Gross municipal income in 1871, £16,069; 
expenditure, £14,331 ; average rate of municipal taxation, 
Is. lOd. per head. 

The town of Benares — the religious centre of Hinduism 
— is one of the most ancient cities on the globe. The Hev. 
Mr Sherring, in his Sacred City of the Hindus (1868), 
states — “Twenty-five centuries ago, at the least, it was 
famous. When Babylon was struggling with Nineveh for 
supremacy, when Tyre was planting her colonies, when 
Athens was growing in strength, before Rome had become 
known, or Greece had contended with Persia, or Cyrus had 
added lustre to the Persian monarchy, or Nebuchadnezzar 
had captured Jerusalem and the inhabitants of Judea had 
been carried into captivity, she had already risen to great- 
ness, if not to glory. Nay, she may have heard of the 
fame of Solomon, and have sent her ivoiy, her apes, and 
her peacocks to adorn his palaces ; while partly with her 
gold ho may have overlaid the temple of the Lord.” Hiouen 
Thsang, the celebrated Chinese pilgrim, visited Benares in 
the 7th century A.©., and described it as containing thirty 
Buddhist monasteries, with about 3000 monks, and about a 
hundred temples of Hindu gods. Even after the lapse of 
BO great a time the city is still in its glory, and as seen 
from the river it presents a scene of great picturesquenoss 
and grandeur. The Ganges hero forms a fine sweep of 
about 4 miles in length, the city being situated on the 
outside of the curve, on the northern bank of the river, 
which is the most elevated. It is about 3 miles in length, 
by 1 in breadth, rising from the river in the form of an 
amphitheatre, and is thickly studded with domes and 
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minarets. The bank of the river is entirely lined with 
stone, and there are many very fine ghdts or landing-places 
built by pious devotees, and highly ornamented. These 
are generally crowded with bathers and worshippers. 
Shrines and temples line the bank. The internal streets 
are so winding and narrow that there is not room 
for a carriage to pass, and it is difficult to penetrate them 
even on horseback. Their level is coiivsidcrably lower 
than the ground-floors of the houses, wliicli have generally 
arched rows in front, with little shops behind them ; and 
above these they are richly embellished with verandahs, 
galleries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad over- 
hanging eaves supported by carved brackets. Tlie houses 
arc built of Cliandr stone, and are lofty — none being less 
than two stories high, most of them three, and several of 
five or six stories. Tlu^ Hindus are fond of painting the 
outside of their houses a deep red colour, and of covering 
the most conspicuous parts with pictures of flowers, men, 
women, bulls, elephants, and gods and goddesses in all the 
multiform shapes known in Hindu mythology. The number 
of temples is very great ; they are mostly small, and are 
placed in the angles of the streets, under the shadow of the 
lofty houses. Their forms are not ungraceful, and many 
of them are covered over with beautiful and elaborate 
cArviiigs of flowers, animals, and palm branches, rivalling 
in richness and minuteness the finest sinscimens of Gothic 
or of Grecian architecture. 

Benares, having from time immemorial been a holy city, 
contains a vast number of Brdlimans, who either subsist by 
charitable contributions, or are supported by endowments 
in the numerous religious institutions of the city. Hindu 
religious mendicants, with every conceivable bodily deform- 
ity, literally line the j principal streets on both sides. Some 
have their legs or arms distorted by long continuance in 
one i>o8ition ; others have kept their hands clenched until 
the finger nails have pierced entirely through their hands. 
But besides an immense resort to Benares of poor idlgrims 
from every part of India, as well as from Thibet and 
Burmah, numbers of rich Hindus, in the decline of life, 
retire thither to pass the remainder of their days, or 
temporarily to wash away their sins in the sacred water of 
the Ganges. These devotees lavish large sums in indis- 
criminate charity, and it is the hope of sharing in such 
jaous distributions that brings together the concourse of 
religious mendicants from all quarters of the country. 

Besides its religious interest, Benares is important as a 
wealthy city and a i)lace of considerable trade ; the bdzdrs 
are filled with the richest goods, and there is a constant 
bustle of business in all the princix)al streets. A large 
trade is carried on in the sugar, saltjmtre, and indigo which 
are produced in the district. Silk and shawls are manu- 
factured in the city ; and Benares is especially famous for 
its gold embroidered cloths, called Kinkdh (Kincob), and for 
its gold filagree work. A large quantity of English piece 
goods here finds a market, being either sold for consumption 
in the neighbourhood, or sent to other parts of the country. 
The principal English institution in Benares is the Govern- 
ment or Queen^s College, as it is called, conducted by a staff 
of professors from England. There are two distinct and 
separate departments in tlie college — Sanskrit and English. 
The Sanskrit college was founded by Government in 1791. 
There are three missions in Benares — the Cliurch of 
England, the London, and the Baptist Missionary Society. 
The mission in connection with the Church of England 
was established in 1817. Tlie mission has a church capable 
of holding between 300 and 400 persons, two normal schools 
for training Christian teachers, a large college, and several 
girls' schools. The mission of the London Missionary 
Society was inaugurated in 1821, and is situated in the 
suburbs of the city. A substantial church was erected 
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about 1 846. The mission of the Baptist Missionary Society 
was founded in 1817, originally as an outpost of the 
Bcrani])ur mission. It maintains an or]>hanage for the 
support and education of native children. With regard to 
the civil station, which is situated a short distance from 
the town, Mr Sherring says, — 

“ The foreign residents of Benares live cliicflyat Silcrohan exten- 
sive Huburh on the north-west side of the city. This station is 
divided by the Barnd River, to the south of which the neater jw- 
tioii of the military cantolmlent^, audbuildiiipconnoctoa therewith, 
are situated, and likewise tlio Kuglisli church, Government college, 
medical hall, the old mint, th(‘ residence of the Mahdrdjd of Benares, 
the missionaries of the Chiircli of England and of the London and 
the Bajitist Societies, the courts of the civil and sessions judge, the 
deputy -judge, uiid the judge of small causes. To the north of the 
river are the houses of the civil officers of Govcruinont, the courts of 
tlie comnjissioncr of the division, and of the collector and other 
magistratesof the district ; several bungalows inhabited by deposed 
Riijds and other natives ; the Wards’ Institution, for the resiaonce 
of sons of iiati v(‘ noblemen under special charge of Government, and 
while pursuingtheirstudicsatQueen’sCollege ; the In^autiful public 
garde us, sup jKU’ted by subscription; the swimming bath; tbejail, in 
whieli as many us 1 700 prisoners are sometimes confined ; the lunatic 
asylum, with 110 patients ; the blind and leper asylum, with ISO 
iiiniab’s, founded in 1 825 by RAiA Kali Sankar Ghoshal ; and the 
eonietery. A hospital and four dispensaries are situated in various 
iiui'ts of‘ the city, and alford gratuitous relief to numerous patients 
daily.” 

BblNAVKNTE, a decayed town of Spain, in the jiro- 
\ iiKHi ()f Zamora, situated on a gentle eminence near the 
Biver ICsla. Jt formerly gave title to the Pimentals, a 
])()werful family of counts, which is now merged in that of 
the dukes of Osuha. The ancient castle still exists in a 
ruinous condition. Among the numerous churches, for 
whicli the town was once remarkable, are Santa Maria 
d(‘l Azogue, dating from the 12th and IJith centuries, and 
San Juan del Mercado, which once belonged to the 
Kiiights-Tem] liars, and still contains some veiy old sepul- 
(’hral monuments. Silk-spinning is carried on by the 
inhabitants, who number 4536. 

HKNHOW, John, English admiral, the son of a 
Shropshire gentleman, was born at Shrewsbury about 
1050. lie went to sea when very young, and at the age 
of thirty became master of a merchantman. When trading 
to tlie Mediterranean in 1680 he beat olf a Sallee pirate 
with such bravery that James 11. , who took a keen interest 
in ships and seamen, made him captain of a man-of-war. 
(hi the accession of William III. he was employed to 
jirotect English commerce in the Channel, a duty which he 
vigilantly discharged. After taking part with great 
intrejiidity in the bombardment of St Malo (1693), and 
superintcmliiig the blockade of Dunkirk (1696), he sailed 
in 1098 for the West Indies, where he compelled the 
S])aniards to restt)re several English vessels which they had 
seized. On his return he was apjiointod vice-admiral, and 
was frequently consulted by the king. In 1701 ho was 
sent again to the West Indies, a station declined by his 
s(‘ni()rs from fear of the French strength in these waters. 
Ill August 1702 his ship, the “ Breda,” gave chase off Santa 
Martha to a French squadron under Du Casse; and 
although unsui>i>orted by his consorts, he kept up a running 
fight for five days with the most stubborn courage. While 
Iwarding the sternmost French vessel he received two severe 
wounds ; and shortly afterwards his right leg was shattered 
by a chain-shot, despite which he remained on the quarter- 
deck till morning, when the flagrant disobedience of the 
captains under him, and the disabled condition of his 
ship, forced him relucbintly to abandon the chase. After 
his return to Jamaica, where his subordinates wore tried by 
court-martial, he died of his wounds on November 4, 
1702. He possessed inflexible resolution and great naval 
skill, and secured his high rank through his unaided 
merits. (Of. Yonge’s I/ist. of the Briti^ Aavy, voL L ; 
Campbeirs British Admirals^ voL iii) 
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BENCH, or Banc, has yarious legal significations. 

Frss-Bbnou signifies that estate in copyhold-lands which 
the wife, being espoused a virgin, has, after the decease of 
her husband, for her dower, dum sola et casta ftterit, 
according to the custom of the manor. With respect to 
this free-bench different manors have different customs. 

Queen’s Bench is one of the three suiierior courts of 
Common Law at Westminster, the others being the 
Common Pleas and the Exchequer. Although for many 
years those tribunals have possessed co-ordinate jurisdiction, 
there are a few cases in which each possesses exclusive 
authority, and in point of dignity precedence is given to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, the Lord Chief- Justice of 
which is also styled Lord Chief-Justice of England, and is 
the highest permanent judge of the Crown. All three 
courts trace their origin to the aula regia. The Court of 
Exchequer attended to the business of the revenue, the 
Common Pleas to private actions between citizens, and the 
Queen’s Bench retained criminal cases and such other 
jurisdiction as had not been divided between the other two 
courts. By 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 70, § 8, the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber was constituted as a court of 
api)eal for errors in law in all three courts. Like the Court 
of Exchequers the Queen’s Bench assumed, by means of an 
ingenious fiction, the jurisdiction in civil matters, which 
properly belonged to the Common Pleas. The functions 
peculiar to the Queen’s Bench are its jurisdiction in criminal 
matters, and the general control it exercises over inferioi 
magistrates and other public ofiicers. Of late years the court 
has consisted of one Lord Chief-Justice and five puisne 
judges. Under the Judicature Act, 1873, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench becomes the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice ; and appeals will in future be taken 
to the Couri>of Appeal instead of the Exchequer Chamber. 

The Court of Common Pleas is sometimes called the 
Common Bench. 

Sittings in Banc (in the courts of Common Law) are 
the sittings of the full court for the hearing of motions, 
special cases, &c., as opjiosed to the nisi prius sittings for 
trial of facts, where usually only a single judge presides. 

BENCHERS, in the Inns of Court, the senior members 
of the society, who are invested with the government of 
the body to which they belong. 

BENCOOLEN, the chief town of a Dutch residency in 
the S.W. of Sumatra. It is situated on the coast at the 
mouth of a river of the same name, in 3“ 60' S. lat. and 
102° 3' E. long. The locality is low and swampy, and 
most of the houses are raised on bamboo piles. The bay 
is a mere open roadstead fringed with coral reefs, and 
landing is difficult on account of the surf. A lighthouse 
has been recently erected by the Dutch authorities. At one 
time there was a very extensive trade carried on with 
Bengal, the Coromandel coast, and Java, but it has greatly 
declined. The principal exjiorts are pepper and camphor. 
The town, which was formerly 6 miles to the north, was 
removed to its present site in 1714. It is defended by a 
fort ; and possesses an old and a new government-house, a 
council chamber and treasury, a hospital, <kc. The church 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 1833. Bencoolen 
was formerly the chief establishment possessed by the 
English East India Comjiany in the island, and for a few 
years constituted a distinct presidency. In 1719 the 
settlers were expelled by the natives, but were soon per- 
mitted to return. In 1760 all the h^glish settlements on 
the coast of Sumatra were destroyed by a French fleet 
under Comte d’Estaing. They were afterwards re-estab- 
lished and secured to the British; but in 1826 they were 
finally ceded to the Netherlands in exchange for the Dutch 
settlements on the continent of India. Population of th& 
district in 1871, 160 Europeans and 128,343 natives. 
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BENDER, a town of RuBsia, the capital of a district in 
the province of Bessarabia, situated on the right bank of 
the Dniester, 35 miles from Klsheneff, in 46** 49' N. lat. 
and 29* 29' E. long. It possesses three Greek churches, 
a Roman Catholic church, a dissenting place of worship, 
four synagogues, and a mosque. Its industrial establish- 
ments include a tobacco-factory, ciindle-works, and brick- 
kilns. An important trade is carried on by means of its 
harbour on the Dniester and the road that leads to Odessa, — 
the greater part of the ships discharging their cargoes here 
to be conveyed by land to Odessa and Jassy. The prin- 
cipal articles of trade are corn, wine, wool, cattle, tallow, 
and especially timber, which is floated down the Dniester. 
The citadel is separated from the town by an eminence, 
which bears the name of the Suwaroff mound ; in its eastern 
part is a wooden castle with towers. There are also four 
suburbs to the town, which in 1 8G7 had a population of 
24, 443, the greater projwrtion of them being J ews. As early 
as the 12th century the Genoese had a settlement on the 
site of Bender. The Moldavians called the jilace Teegeen, 
and the name of Bender was only bestowed by the Turks 
in the end of the 14th century. In 1709 Charles XII., 
after the defeat of Poltava, collected his forces hero in a 
camp which they called New Stockholm, and continued 
there till 1711. Bender was thrice taken by the Russians, — 
by Panim in 1770, Potemkin in 1780, and Meyendorf in 
1806, — ^but it was not held permanently by Russia till the 
Bucharest peace of 1812. 

BENDER- ABBASI, a town of Persia in the province of 
Kirman, on the northern shore of the Persian Gulf, in 
27* 13' N. lat. and 56* 7' E. long., about 12 miles N.W. 
of the island of Ormuz. It is surrounded with walls, but 
the houses are of a very poor description. The old Dutch 
factory is still standing, and serves as the occasional resi- 
dence of the Imam of Muscat, to whoso domain the town 
belongs. There is a comparatively small* trade in the 
export of tobacco and fruits and the imi)ort of cotton-cloth 
and pottery. The port is shallow and inconvenient ; and 
it is evident that changes of the coast lino by silting up 
and denudation have considerably altered the character of 
the place since the time when, under the name of Gombroon, 
it ranked as one of the first seaports of Persia. In 1612 
the Portuguese had established Fort Komoran here, but it 
was destroyed in 1614, and they were exj)elled by 8hah 
Abbas I. The English, however, were pennitted to build 
a factory, and about 1620 the Dutch obtained the same 
privilege. On the ca])ture of the island of Ormuz in 1622 
by the English and il»rsians, a largo portion of its trade 
was diverted to the town, which derived its name of Bcnder- 
Abbasi, or Harbour of Ahbas^ from the shah. During 
the rest of the 17th century the traffic was very great, all 
the neighbouring nationalities and merchants from tho 
principal countries of Europe frequenting its markets ; but 
in the 18th century this jirosperity declined, and most of 
tho trade was removed to Bushire. In 1759 the English 
factory was destroyed by the French ; and though it was 
afterwards re-established, it has long been abandoned. The 
ruins of the factory and other buildings lie to the west of 
the present town. Population about 9000. 

BENEDICT, St, the founder of the celebrattid Bene- 
dictine order, is tho most illustrious name in tho early 
history of Western monasticism. To him more than to any 
other the monastic system, which was destined to exercise 
such an influence for centuries, owes its extension and 
organization. Benedict was born at Nursia in Umbria 
about the year 480. He belonged to an old Italian family, 
and was early sent to Romo to be educated. But the 
disorder and vices of the capital drove him into solitude 
while still a youth. It was a time of public peril and 
social ruin. The Roman empire was crumbling to pieces, 
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shaken by the successive inroads of barbarians, and a prey 
to every species of violence and corruption. Young Bene- 
dict fled from the wickedness around him. He gave up his 
literary studies and preferred to bo wisely ignorant 
{%nmter neBciem), This is tho statement of his biographer 
Gregory the Great, from whom come all the details that 
we know of Benedict's life. It is needless to say that 
many of those details are of such a character that it is 
impossible for modern liistorical criticism to accept them in 
their liteiul meaning. It is of no use, however, trying to 
disentangle the truth from the falsehood. The reader can 
easily make allowance for tho imaginative exaggerations of 
tho story. 

When Benedict fled from Romo he took refuge in a 
solitary gorge formed by the Anio, in its picturesque course, 
about 40 miles from the city. There, in a dark inacces- 
sible grotto near Subiaco, he found seclusion and shelter. 
A neighbouring monk supplied him with food let down by 
a rope, with a small boll attached, which gave notice of the 
approach of the food. Once the devil broke the rope, but 
his malice was foiled by the pious ingenuity of the monk. 
Other and graver dang('rs assailed him. The Evil One 
took the shape of a beautiful woman, with whose image 
the youthful recluse h.ad been familiar in Rome, and so 
worked u]>on his senses that he was on the point of 
abandoning his solitude in search of the beauty which 
haunted him. But summoning all his fortitude he stripped 
himself of the vestment of skins which was his only 
covering, rushed naked amongst the thorns and briars 
which grew around his retreat, and rolled himself amongst 
them till ho had extinguished the impure flame which 
devoured him. No impulses of sensual passion ever 
revisited him. But trials of a different kind assailed him. 
After spending about three years in rt*tiremcnt a neighbour- 
ing convent of monks insisted upon choosing him as their 
head. Ho warned them of the severity of the rule ho 
would be bound to exercise, but they would not be 
dissuaded from their purpose. He had hardly commenced 
his office, however, when they broke out into fierce resent- 
ment against him, and attempted to poison him. The cup 
containing tho poison was no sooner taken into the hands 
of Benedict than it burst asunder ; and, calmly reproving 
them for their ingratitude, he loft them and withdrew once 
more into his solitude. 

By this time, however, the fame of Benedict had spread, 
and it was impossible for him to remain inactive. Multi- 
tudes gathered around him, and no fewer than twelve 
select cloisters were planted in tho lonely valley of the 
Anio and on the adjacent heights. Young patricians from 
Rome and elsewhere were attracted to these fraternities ; 
and amongst them one of tho name of Maums (St Maur), 
who began to share in po])ular esteem something of tho 
sanctity and miraculous endowments of Benedict, and who 
was destined to be his successor. But with increasing 
fame came also jealousy of his jmsition and duties. A 
renewed attemi)t was made by an envious priest to 
administer poison to the saint ; and, miraculous interposi- 
tions having again come to his rescue, the same priest, by 
name Floreiitius, had recourse to the diabolical device of 
sending seven lewd girls within the precincts of the 
monastery, to seduce tho monks by their gestures and 
sj)orts. Benedict determined to depart from a neighbour- 
hood so full of danger, notwithstanding the long period of 
thirty years during which ho had laboured to consecrate it 
and spread abroad the blessings of an asct'tic Christianity. 
He journeyed southwards, and at length settled at Monte 
Cassino, an isolated and picturesque hill near the river 
Garigliano. There at this time an ancient temple of 
Apollo still stood, to which the ignorant peasants brought 
their offerings. Benedict, in his holy enthusiasm, proceeded 
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to demolish the temple and to erect in its place two 
oratorios, one to Kt John the Baptist and the other to Bt 
Martin, whoso ascetic fame had travelled to Italy from the 
south of (laul. Around these sacred spots gradually rose 
the famous monastery which was destined to carry the 
name of its founder through the (Christian world, and to 
give its laws, as Milman says, ‘‘to almost the whole of 
Western monasticism.” 

Benedict survived fourteen years after he had begun this 
groat work. Ilis sanctity ami influence grow with his 
years, in illustmtion of wliicli it is told how the barbarian 
king Totila, who made liimwflf master of Home and Italy, 

^ sought his presence, and, i»rostrating himself at his feet, 
accei)ted a rebuke for lus cruelties, and departed a humbler 
and bettor man. Ilis last days were associated with the 
love and <levotion of his sister Scolastica, who too had 
forsaken the world and given herself to a religious life 
with an enthusiasm and genius for government hardly less 
than his own, SIk* liad established a nunnery near Monte 
Cassino ; but the rules of the order permitted the brother 
and sister to meet only once a year. Ho had come to pay 
his accustouKjd visit. They had spent the day in devout 
converse, and, in the fulness of her affection, Scolastica 
entnsited liim to remain, and “ 8]»eak of the joys of heaven 
till tlie morning.” Benedict was not to bo prevailed upon, 
when Ids sister burst into a flood of tears, and bowed her 
head in prayer. Immediately the heavens became overcast; 
thunder was heard, and the rain fell in torrents, so that it 
was imjiossible for Benedict to depart for the night, which 
was 8])ent in spiritual exorcises. Throe days later 
H(uu*dict saw in vision the soul of his sister entering 
heaven, and in a few days afterwards his own summons 
came. H(i died standing, after partaking of the holy 
communion, and was buried by the side of his sister. 

The Beneoktines, or followers of St Benedict, were 
those who submitted to tlio monastic rule which ho insti- 
tuted. This rule will be gemcrally described in the article on 
Mon ahtk’Tsm. It is suflieient to say here that its t\yo main 
princijdos were labour and obedieri(‘e. It was the dis- 
tinction of Benedict that he not merely organized the monks 
into communities, but based tlioir community-life, in a great 
degree, ofi manual labour, in contrast to the merely medi- 
tative seclusion which had hitherto been in vogue both 
in the l^ast and the West. Probably, not even the founder 
himself foresaw all the prospective advantages of his law, 
wliich was destined not merely to make many a wilder- 
ness and solitary place to rejoice with fertility, but to ex- 
])and, moreover, into a noble intellectual fruitfulness, which 
has been th(» glory of the Benedictine order. 'Fhe law of 
olxidience was absolute, but was tempered by the neces- 
sity on the part of the superior of consulting all the monks 
assembled m a council or cha]>ter upon all important 
business. The abbot or su])erior was also elected by all 
the monks, whose liberty of choice was unrestricted. No 
right of endowment prop(;rly subsisted within the mon- 
astery ; and the vt)w of stahility once undertaken after the 
expiry of the year of novitiate could never Iw recalled. 
Food and clothing w('rc of the simj)lost kind, and all duly 
regulated ; and tlie intervals of labour were relieved by a 
continually recurring round of ndigious service from prime 
to evensong. The Benedictine rule spread almost univer- 
sally in the West, — not in rivalry of any other rule, but as 
the more full and com])lete develo])ment of the monastic 
system. In Franco and England es])ecially it took rapid roc»t; 
and “in every rich valley, by the side of every clear and deej) 
stream, arose a Benedictine abbey” — a centre of local 
good and Christian civilization. Bee Abbey. (j. t.) 

BENEDICT. Fourteen popes boro the name of Bene- 
dict — 

Benedict I. (573-8) succeeded John III., and occupied i 
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the Fa|)al chair during the incursions of the Lombards, and 
during the series of plagues and famines which followed 
these invasions. (Paul. Diacon., De Gest Longoh.y ii. 10.) 

Benedict II. (684-685) succeeded Loo II,, but although 
chosen in 683 he was not ordained till 684, because the leave 
of the Emi>eror Constantino was not obtained until some 
months after the election. (Paul. Diacon., op. cit vi. 53.) 

Benedict III. (855-858) was chosen by the clergy and 
people of Rome, but the election was not confirmed by the 
Emperor Lothair, who api)ointed an anti-pope, Anastesius. 
Benedict was at last successful, and the schism helped to 
weaken the hold of the emperors upon the popes. The 
mythical Po{)o Joan is usually placed between Benedict and 
his predecessor Leo IV. 

Benedict IV. (900-903). 

Benedict V. (964-965) was elected by the Romans on 
the death of John XII. The Emperor Otho did not approve 
of the choice, and carried off the pope to Hamburg, where 
he died. 

Benedict VI. (972-974) was chosen with great cere- 
mony and installed poiK) under the protection of the 
Emperor Otho the Great. On the death of the emperor 
the turbulent citizens of Rome renewed their outrages, and 
the po})e himself was strangled by order of Crescentius, the 
son of the notorious Theodora. 

Benedict VII. (975-983) belonged to the noble family 
of the counts of Tusculum, and governed Rome cpiietly 
for nearly nine years, a somewhat rare thing in those days. 

Benedict VIIT. (1012-1024), also of the family of 
Tusculum, was opposed by an anti-pox^e, Gregory, who 
comiwllod him to flee from Rome. He was restored by 
Henry of Saxony, wdiom ho crowned om|>cror in 1014. In 
his pontificate the Saracens began to attack the southern 
coasts of Europe, and effected a sotthnnent in Sardinia. 
The Normans also then began to settle in Italy. 

Benedict IX. (1033-1056), the son of Alboric, count 
of Tusculum, and nepliew of Benedict VIIL, obtained the 
Papal chair by simony, lie was deposed in 1044, and 
Bylvestcjr was chosen in his stead. 3'ho result was a long 
and disgraceful schism (rf. Mittler, De Schumite in EccL 
Rom, snh Pont if. Bened. IX.) 

Benedict X. (1058-9) scarcely deserves to be reckoned 
a pope. He reigned nine months. It is important, how- 
ever, to remember that his election is one of the latest 
made by Roman factions, and under his successor the 
mode of election by the cardinals was adopted. 

Benedict XL (1303-1304) succeeded the famous Boni- 
face VIII., but was unable to carry out his Ultramontane 
policy. He released Philip the Fair of France from the 
excommunication laid on him by Boniface, and jiractically 
ignored the bull Unam Sanctam. The pojios who inime- 
diatoly succeeded him were completely under the influence 
of the kings of France, and removed the Papal seat from 
Rome to Avignon. 

Benedict XII. (1334-1 342) succeeded Pope John XXII., 
but did not carry out the policy of his predecessor. He 
practically made peace with the Emperor Louis, and as far 
as possible came to terms with the Franciscans, who were 
then at war with the Roman see. He was a reforming 
j) 0 }»e, and tried to curb the luxury of the monastic orders, 
but without much success. (Baluze, Vitoe Pontif. Aveniom, i. ) 

Benedict XIII. Two popes assumed this title — (1.) 
Peter de Luna^ a Spaniard, wlio was chosen by the French 
cardinals on the death of Clement VII. in 1 394. On the 
death of Urban V. in 1 389 the Italian cardinals had chosen 
Boniface IX. ; the election of Benedict therefore perpetuated 
the great schism. The greater portion of the church refused 
to recognize him, and in 1397 the French Church, which 
had supported him, withdrew from allegiance to both popes, 
and in 1398 Benedict was imprisoned in his own palace at 
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Avignon. The Council of Constance brought this state of 
matters to an end. Benedict abdicated in 1417, but \ms 
recognized by Scotland and Spain until his death in 1424. 
His name does not appear in the Italian list of popes. 
((✓/. Dupuy, Hut du ScMsmey 1378-1428). (2.) Vincenzo 
Marco Ordniy who succeeded Innocent Xlll. in 1724. He 
at first called himself Benedict XIV., but afterwards altered 
the title. He was a reforming poi)e, and endeavoured to 
put down the luxury of the Italian priesthood and of the 
cardinalate. Ho died in 1730. 

Benedict XIV. (1740-1758) belonged to a noble family 
of Bologna. Elect^ to the Papal chair in a time of great 
difRculties, chiefly caused by the disputes between Homan 
Catholic nations about the election of bishops, he managed 
to overcome most of them. The disputes of the Holy See 
with Naples, Sardinia, Spain, Venice, and Austria wore 
settled. Perhaps the most important act of his pontificate 
was the promulgation of his famous laws about missions 
in the two bulls. Ex quo dngulari and Omnium soHcitUr 
dinum. In these bulls ho denounced the custom of accom- 
modating Christian words and usages to express heathen 
ideas and practices, which had been extensively done by 
the Jesuits in their Indian and Chinese missions. The 
consequence of these bulls was that most of the so-called 
converts were lost to the church. 

BENEFICE, a term first applied under the Roman 
empire to jiortions of land, the usufruct of which was 
granted by the emperors to their soldiers or others for life, 
as a reward or henefiemm for past services, and as a retainer 
for future services. A list of all such henefleia was recorded 
in the Book of Benejices {TAher Beneficioruvi)y which was kept 
by the principal registrar of benefices {Primiscrinius Bene- 
ficiorttm). In imitation of the practice observed under 
the Roman empire, the term came to bo applied under the 
feudal system to portions of land granted bv a lord to 
his vassal for the maintenance of the latter on condition 
of his rendering military service; and such grants were 
originally for life only, and the land reverted to the lord 
on the death of the vassal. In a similar manner gmnts 
of land, or of the profits of land, appear to have lK»en 
made by the bishops to their clergy for life, on the ground 
of some extraordinary merit on the part of the grantee. 
The validity of such grants was first formally recognized 
by the Council of Orleans, 511 a.d., which forbade, how- 
ever, under any circumstances, the alienation from the 
bishoprics of any lands so granted. The next following 
Council of Orleans, 533, broke in upon this princij)le, 
by declaring that a bishop could not reclaim from his 
clergy any grants made to them by his predecessor, except- 
ing in cases of misconduct. This innovation on the ancient 
practice was confirmed by the subsequent Council of Lyons, 
566, and from this period tliese grants ceased to be re- 
garded as personal, and their substance became annexed 
to the churches, — in other words, they were henceforth 
enjoyed jure tituHy and no longer jure jKrsonalL How 
and when the term benefeia came to be applied to these 
episcopal grants is uncertain, but they are designated by 
that term in a canon of the Council of Mayence, 813. 

Tlie term benefice, according to th(j canon law, 
implies always an ecclesiastical office, jrropter quod hene~ 
fidum datury but it does not always imi)ly a cure of souls. 
It has boon defined to be the right which a clerk has to 
enjoy certain ecclesiastical revenues on condition of dis- 
charging certain services prescribed by the canons, or by 
usage, or by the conditions under which his office has been 
founded. These services might be those of a secular priest 
with cure of souls, or they might be those of a regular 
priest, a member of a religious order, without cure of 
souls ; but in every case a benefice implied three things : 
1. An obligation to discharge the duties of an office, which 
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is altogether spiritual; 2. The right to eigoy the fruits 
attached to that office, which is the benefice itself ; 3. The 
fruits themselves, which are the temi)oralities. By keep- 
ing these distinctions in view, the right of patronage in 
the cose of secular benefices becomes intelligible, being in 
fact tho right, which was originally vested in the donor of 
the temporalities, to present to the bishop a clerk to be 
admitted, if found fit by the bisho]), to the office to which 
those temporalities are annexed. Nomination or presenta- 
tion on the part of the patron of the benefice is thus the 
first requisite in order that a clerk should l>ecome legally 
entitled to a benefice. The next requisite is that be 
should bo admitted by tho bi8h()p as a fit person for the 
spiritual office to which the benefice is annexed, and the 
bishop is tho judge of the sufficiency of the clerk to be so 
admitted. By the early constitutions of the Church of 
England a bishop was allowed a s])ace of two months to 
inquire and inform himself of the sufficiency of every 
presentee, but by the ninety-fifth of tho canons of 1604 
that interval has been abridged to tw^enty -eight days, within 
which the bishop must admit or reject the clerk. If the 
bishop rejects tho clerk within that time ho is liable to a 
dujdex querela in tho ecclesiastical courts, or to a quart 
impedit in the common law courts, and the bishop must 
then certify the reasons of his refusal. In cases where 
the ])atron is himself a clerk in orders, and wishes to bo 
admitted to the benefice, he must proceed by way of jieti- 
tion, instead of by deed of presentation, reciting that the 
benefice is in his own patronage, and jietitioning the 
bishop to examine him and admit him. Upon the bishop 
having satisfied himself of the sufficiency of the clerk, he 
proceeds to institute him to the spiritual office to which 
the benefice is annexed, but before such institution can 
take place, the clerk is retjuired to make a declaration 
of assent to tho Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and to 
the Book of Common Prayer according to a form pre- 
scriliod in the Clerical Subscription Act, 28 and 29 
Viet. c. 122, to make a declaration against simony in accord- 
ance with that Act, and to take and subscribe the oath of 
allegiance according to the form in 31 and 32 Viet. c. 72. 
The bishop, by tho act of institution, commits to the 
clerk tho cure of souls attached to the office to which tho 
benefice is annexed. In cases where the bishop himself is 
patron of the l>enefice, no presentation or i>etition is 
required to be tendered by the clerk, but tho bishop having 
satisfied himself of tho sufficiency of the clerk, collates him to 
tho Ixjnefice and office. It is not necessary that the bishop 
himself should iiersonally institute or collate a clerk, ho may 
issue a fiat to his vicar-general, or to a special commissary 
for that ])urpose. After the bishop or his commissary has 
instituted the presentee, he issues a mandate under seal, 
addressed to the archdeacon or some other neighbouring 
clergyman, authorizing him to induct the clerk into his 
benefice, — in other words, to put him into legal possession 
of the temporalities, which is done by some outward form, 
and for tho most part by delivery of the bell-roj>o to the 
clerk, who thereupon tolls the bell. This form of induction 
is required to give the clerk a legal title to his “ henejiciumf 
although his admission to the office by institution is sufficient 
to vacate any other benefice which he may alretidy possess. 

By the Lateran Council of 1215, which was received by 
tho Church of England, no clerk can hold two benefices 
with cure of souls, and if a beneficed clerk shall take a 
second benefice with cure of souls, ho vacates ipso facto 
his first benofico. Dispensations, however, could be easily 
obtained from Romo, before the reformation of the Church 
of England, to enable a clerk to hold several ecclesiastical 
dignities or benefices at the same time, and by 25 Henry 
VIII. c. 21, the power to grant such dispensations, which 
had been exercised previously by the court of Rome, was 
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transferred to the archbishop of Canterbury, certain ecclesi- 
astical persons having been declared by a previous statute 
(21 Henry VIII. c. 13) to be entitled to such dispensatioiis. 
The system of pluralities carried with it, as a necessary 
consequence, systematic non-residence on the part of many 
incumbents, and delegation of their spiritual duties in 
respect of their cures of souls to assistant curates. The 
evils attendant on this system wore found to be so groat 
that in 1838 an Act of Parliament, 1 and 2 Viet. c. 106, 
was passed to abridge the holding of benefices in plurality, 
and it was enacted that no person should hold under any 
circumstances more than two benefices, and this privilege 
was made subject to the restriction that his benefices were 
within ton statute miles of each other. By a subsequent 
Act, 13 and 14 Viet. c. 98, the restriction has been further 
narrowed, and no spiritual person may now hold two bene- 
fices except the churches of such benefices are within three 
miles of each other by the nearest road, and the annual 
value of one of sucli benefices does not exceed one hundred 
pounds. J3y this statute the term benefice is defined to 
mean benefice with cure of souls and no other, and therein 
to comi)rehend all parishes, perpetual curacies, donatives, 
endowed public chapels, parochial chapelries, and chapelries 
or districts belonging or reputed to belong, or annexed or 
re])utod to bo annexed, to any church or chapel. 

A benofino is avoided or vacated — 1, by death ; 2, by resignation, 
if the bishop is willing to accept the resignation ; 3, by cession, upon 
tlie clerk being instituted to another boncfico or some other prefer- 
ment incomiialible with it ; 4, by deprivation and sentence of an 
occlosiasUcal court ; 5, by aot of law lu consequence of simony ; 6, 
by default of the clerk in neglecting to road publicly in the enurch 
the Book of Common Prayer, and to declare his assent thereto 
within two months after his induction, pursuant to 13 and 14 Car. 
II. c. 4, § vl 

Tlio number of benefices with or without cure of souls in tho 
Church of England, before tho first statute to abridge pluralities 
was passed in 1888 (1 and 2 Viet. c. 106), was about 11,000. 
These benefices were served by some 10,000 clergy, of whom rather 
more than 5000 were incumbents holding one or more livings, and 
some of them altogether non-resident ; the remainder were assistant 
curates, the most part residing in one parish and having full 
charge of another. The otreot of the Pluralities Act in tho course 
of about 30 years has boon to produce a remarkable and most salu- 
tary change. It was computed in 1867 that the jiarochial benefices 
were 12,888 in number, and the jiaroohial clergy 17,869, of whom 
4981 only were assistant-curates. The patronage of 6403 of these 
benefices was in private liands, whilst tho patronage of 6485 was at 
tlio diH])Osal of the Crown, or of public bodies or publio functionaries. 
An approximate statement of the yearly value of all tho benefices in 
England and Wales, tho number of which has undergone a con- 
siderable increase since 1867, was drawn up in 1874 by Mr J. K. 
Aston for u select committee of the House of Lords on Church 
Patronage. From this statement it appears that tho yearly value 
of all tho benefices in public patronage is about £1,825,805, whilst 
tlie value of those in private patronage is about £1,893,220 ; 
but in Mr Aston’s ojnnion those estimates are below tho actual 
value. (T. T.) 

BENEKR, FuiEDUicn Eduatid, a distinguished German 
psychologist, was born at Berlin on tho 17th February 
1798. He was educated under Bernhardi at the Qymna- 
eium Fredoricianum, and studied at the universities of 
Halle and Berlin. He directed his attention in the first 
instance to theology, coming under the influence of 
Schlciermaclier and De Wette, but afterwards to pure 
philosophy, studying particularly English writers, and 
the Gorman modifiers of Kantianism, such as Jacobi, Fries, 
and Schopenhauer. In 1820 ho published his Theory of 
Knowledge^ bis Empirical Psychology as the Fouvdatioti of 
all Knowledge^ and his inaugural dissertation De Veris 
PhilosophuE Initiis. In all these writings appeared very 
strongly his fundamental view, that philosophical speculation 
must be limited to the facts of inner experience, and that 
a true psychology, which is the basis of all knowledge, 
must be formed by treating these facts according to the 
rigid methods of physical science. Ilis marked opposition 
to the philosophy of Hegel, then dominant in Berlin, came 
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to the front still more clearly in the short tract, New 
FmndaUon of Metaphysks^ intended to be the programme 
for his lectures as privat^ocerU^ and in the able treatise, 
Gremnd-wwh of a Physic of Ethics, written in direct 
antagonism to Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics, and attempting 
to deduce ethical principles from a basis of empirical feel- 
ing. In the same year (1822) his lectures wore prohibited 
at Berlin, according to his own belief through the influence 
of Hegel with tho Prussian authorities, who also prevented 
him from obtaining a chair from the Saxon Government. 
He retired to Gottingen, lectured there for some years, and 
was then allowed to return to Berlin. In 1832 he received 
an appointment as Professor EHraordinarius in the 
university, which he continued to hold till his death. On 
Ist March 1854 he disappeared from his home ; and some 
months later his body was found in the canal near 
Charlottenburg. There was some suspicion that he hod 
committed suicide in a fit of mental depression. 

Bonoke was a most prolifio writer, and besides the works men- 
tioned above, published large treatises in the several departments of 
philosophy, both pure and as applied to education and ordinary life, 
A complete list of his writings will be found in the appendix to 
Drcssler’s edition of the Lehrhuch der Psychologie als Naiurwissm- 
schaft, 1861. 

The distinctive peculiarity of Boneko’s system consists, first, in 
the firmness with which ho maintained, and the consistenoy with 
which he carried out the proposition, that in empirical psychology 
is to be found tho basis of all philosophy ; and secondly, in his rigid 
treatment of mental phenomena by the genetic, or, as Professor 
Bain has called it, tho natural history method. According to him, 
the formed or perfected mind with its defined faculties is a develop- 
ment from simple elements, and the first problem of pliiloso^diy is 
the determination of these elements and or the laws or prooosses by 
which tho development takes place. In his Keiie Psychologie (essays 
iii., viii., and ix.), lie clearly marked out his position with regard to 
his predecessors and contemporaries, and both there and in the in- 
troduction to his Lehrbuchf signalized as the two great stages in the 
progress of psychology the negation of innate ideas by Locke, and 
of faculties, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, by Herbart. 
The next step was made by himself, when ho insisted that psycho- 
logy must bo treated as one of the natural sciences. As is the case 
with them, its content is given by experience alone, and differs 
from theirs onW in being tho object of tho internal as opposed to the ex- 
ternal sense. But by a scientific psychology Beneke iii no wise meant 
what is now almost invariably thought of under that designation, 
a psychology founded on physiology. These two sciences, in his 
opinion, had quite distinct provinces, and gave no mutual assistance. 
Just as Utile help is to he expected from tlio science of the body as 
from mathematics and metaphysics, both of which had been pressed 
by Herbart into the service of psychology. The true method of 
study is that applied wdth so much success in the physical sciences, — 
oritioal examination of tho given oxpericnco, and reference of it to 
ultimate causes, which may not bo themselves perceived, but are 
nevertheless hypotheses necessary to account for the facts. (See on 
method, Feue Psych, essay i.) 

Beneke, therefore, starting from the two assumptions that there is 
nothing, or at least no formed product, innate in the mind, and that 
definite faculties do not originally exist, and from the fact that our 
minds nevertheless actually have a definite content and definitemodea 
of action, proceeds to state somewhat dogmatically his scientifically 
vorifiahlo hypotheses as to tho primitive condition of the soul, and 
the laws according to which it develops. Originally the soul is 
possessed of, or is, an immense variety of powers, faculties, or forces 
(conceptions which Beneke, in opiiosition to Herbart, holds to be 
mctaimysically justifiable), differing from one another only in ten- 
acity, vivacity, receptivity, and grouping. These primitive imma- 
terial forces, so closely united as to form but one being (essence), 
acquire definiteness of form through the action upon them of stimuli 
or excitants from the outer world. This action of external impres- 
sions which are appropriated by the internal powers, is the first 
fundamental process in the genesis of the completed mind If the 
union of impression and faculty bo sufficiently strong, oousoioiisness 
(nots^(/'*conSoiousne8s) arises, and definite sensations and perceptions 
begin to be formed. These primitive sensations, however, are not 
to be identified with the sensations of tho special senses, for each of 
these senses is a system of many |)owers which have grown into a 
definite unity, have been educated by experience. From various 
facts of ordinary experience it must oe concluded that a second 
fundamental process is incessantly going on, viz., the fonnation of 
new powers of faculties, which takes jilaoe principally during sleet). 
The third and most important process results from the fact that rae 
combination between stimulus and power may be weak or strong, 
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if weak, then the two elements are said to be morable, and they 
may flow over from one to another of the already formed psychical 
prodwots. Any formed fiiculty does not cease to exist on the re- 
moval of its stimulus ; in virtue of its fundamental property, fen- 
octfy, it sinks back as a trace {Spur) into unconsciousness, whence 
it may be recalled by tlio application to it of another stimulus, or 
by the attraction towards it of some of the movable elements or 
newly-formed original powers. These traces and the flowing over 
of the movable moments are the most important conceptions in 
Benoke’s psychology ; by means of them ho gives a rationale of re- 
production and association, and strives to show that all the formed 
faculties are siimily developments from traces of earlier processes. 
Lastly, similar lorras, according to the degree of their similarity, 
attract one another or tend to lorm closer combinations. 

All psychical phenomena are explicable by the relation of impres- 
sion and power, and by the flow of movable elements ; the whole 
process of mental development is nothing but the result of the action 
and interaction of the above simple laws. In general this growth 
may be said to take the direction of rendering more and more definite 
by repetition and attraction of like to like the originally indefinite 
activities of the primary faculties. Thus the sensations of the 
special senses are ^adually formed from the primaiy sensuous feel- 
ings {Sinnliche £mpfindungen) ; concepts are formed from intui- 
tions of individuals by the attraction of the common elements, and 
the consequent flow towards them of movable forms. Judgment is 
the springing into consciousness of a concept alongside of an intui- 
tion, or of a higher concept alongside of a lower. Reasoning is 
merely a more complex ju^ment. Nor are there special faculties 
of judging or reasoning. Ttie understanding is simply the mass of 
concepts lying in the backjCTound of unconsciousness, ready to bo 
callecl up and to flow with force towards anything closely connected 
with them. Even memory is not a special faculty ; it is simply the 
fundamental property of tenacity possessed by the original faculties. 
Tlio very distinction between the groat classes, Knowledge, Feeling, 
and Will, may bo referred to elementary differences in the original 
relations of faculty and impression. 

To follow Beneke into the details of any one of his psychological 
developments would be impossible within moderate compiles. It 
maybe sufficient to say, that on nearly all questions concerning the 
psychical mechanism, his works contoin a mass of unusually rich 
and instructive material. They are particularly deserving of care- 
ful oom|>ariaon with the association psychology of modern British 
thinkers, most of whose results and processes will be found there 
thoroughly handled and worked into a comprehensive system. 

In logic, metaphysics, and ethics, Bonoke’s speculations are 
completely deponaent on the results of the psychological analysis. 
Thus thinking has been by him separated into analytical and 
synthetical. The first, which consists essentially in the subsump- 
tion of one concept under another, is the subject of elementary, 
pure, or formal logic, which, as an art, has to lay down tho universal 
rules according to which such subsumption takes place. Lomcal 
reasoning, which adds nothing to our knowledge, but merely clears 
it up, is at bottom a substitution of one notion for another. In the 
elaborate theory of syllogism, founded on this principle, Beneke to 
some extent anticipates Hamilton’s Now Analytic, (It cannot, 
however, be thougnt that Hamilton borrowed his principle from 
Bencko, as the latter seems to have suspected ; — see Dressler’s re- 
mark, Lchrhuch der Pmj.^ 299. The two approached tho matter 
from quite different sides, and tho peculiarity of Hamilton’s system, 
tho definite, explicit, quantification of the predicate, is by no means 
necessarily implied in anything said by Beneke.) ^nthctical 
thinking, on the other hand, loads to new knowledge, but in its 
progress it makes use of principles involving tho relation of thought 
to existence, and which, therefore, find justification in metaphysics. 
In that ocienoo Beneko’s fundamental proposition is that in inner 
ex{>erience we cognize things as they are, whereas in outer experience 
we only know their effects. Real being is given in our intuitions, 
from which we gradually form a notion of self, and then of other 
conscious beings like ourselves. Tho inference to tho real existence 
of external things is an unconscious reasoning, involving the same 
elements as tho inferonoe to the existence of other conscious beings. 
Tho relations which give definiteness and universality to experience, 
such as substance and cause, are known directly in inner exj>erienco 
in tho systematic relations of the several psychical elements, and 
are transferred ^ us to outer beings. In this part of his meta- 
physical theory Beneke owes much to Schleiermachor. 

In his ethical theory, which is worked out with great fulness, and 
which was, in his own opinion, his most valuable contribution to 
philosophy, Beneke is tnoroughly empirical. Tho worth of an 
object is defined to be tho degree of pleasurable feeling with which 
it affects us, and ethical judgments are founded on the relations of 
worth among the feelings with which we regard objects. There is 
a gradation of moral worth, because there are higher and lower 
faculties ; and, as the mental constitutions of all men are funda- 
mentally alike, this gradation of worth becomes a nwrm or general 
rule for estimating moral qualities. An estimate founded on this 
normal scale appears as morally necessary, or as duty. 


The sp^ial value of Beneke’s works, as has been already said, 
consists in the many specimens of acute psychological analysis 
scattered throughout them. As a complete explanation of psychical 
facts, tho theory seems singularly defective. The original hypo- 
theses, peculiar to Beneke and on which the whole ae^iends, are 
hastily assumed, are never subjected to critical examination, and 
after all, like Locko’s eariier theory, rest on a clumsy mechanical 
metaphor. As is the case with all empirical theories of mental 
development, the higher categories or notions, which are apparently 
shown to result from tho simple elements, are really presupposed at 
every step. Particularly unsatisfactory is the account of conscious- 
n<‘ss, which is said to arise from the union of impression and faculty. 
Tho necessity of consciousness for any mental action whatsoever is 
apparently granted, but the conditions involved in it aio never 
discussed or referred to. So too tho explanation of the origin of 
the notions, substance and cause, always a crucial tost for an em- 
pirical theory, is completely irreconcilable with the fundamental 
principle of the system. The same defect appears in the account ot 
ethical judgment ; no amount of empirical fact can ever yield the 
notion of absolute duty. It is not, perhaps, to be altogether attri- 
buted to the ideal character of German speculation, that Beneke 
has been almost entirely neglected, and that his results have found 
acceptance mainly with practical teachers. Undoubtedly, for tho 
science of education his minute analysis of temperament and care- 
ful exposition of tho moans whereby the young, unformed mind may 
be trained are of infinite value ; but the truth of many of his doc- 
trines on these points lends no support to the fundamental hypo- 
theses, from which indeed they might be almost entirely severed. 

Among German writers not professed followers of Beneke, but 
who have been largely influenced by him, may bo mentioned 
Ueberweg (particularly in the first part of his Logic) and Fortlage. 
In Englana, perhaps the only writer who shows traces of acquaint- 
ance with his works is Morel I {Introd, to Mental Philosophy), The 
most eminent members of tho school are Dressier (whose BtrUks 
Oder SeMmlehre aU Naturwissemehaft is an admirable exposition), 
Dittos, and Rano. The com]>endium by tho last-named author has 
passed through four editions in Germany, and has been translated 
into French, Flemish, and English. Tho English translation, A’fe- 
ments of Psychology^ 1871, gives a lucid and succinct view of the 
whole system. (R. AD.) 

BENKVENTO, a city of Italy, the capital of a province, 
situated on a hill near tho confluence of tho Galore and the 
Sabato, 32 miles N.E. of Naples. Tho town is surrounded 
by walls, and was formerly defended by a castle of the 
12th century, which now contains Government offices and 
a prison. It occupies the site of the ancient Benevmtuni^ 
and is largely built of its ruins. Except Rome, f('w cities 
can boast of so many remains of antiquity. Of these the 
most beautiful and perfect is tho arch of Trajan, erected in 
114 A.D., 53 feet in height, and consisting of a single arch 
of Parian marble of the Corinthian order, highly orna- 
mented vsnth basso and alto riliewos, which represent 
various events in the reign of that emperor. It now forms 
one of tho gates of the city {Porta Aurea). Of the 
amphitheatre the remains, now known as Grottoni di 
Mappay are in a very ruinous condition, and the arena is 
occupied by houses of a mean description. Benevento is 
the see of a bishop, and has a cathedral of the 12th 
century in th(i Lombardo-Saracenic style, in front of which 
is an Egy])tian obelisk of granite covered with liicn>- 
glyphics. Among its other buildings may he mentioned 
the town-hall, the diocesan seminary, the lyceum, which 
was formerly a Jesuit college, and several hospitals. The 
principal manufactures are leather, parchment, and plated 
goods. A considerable trade is carried on in grain, 

Benevontum, or, as it was originally called, Maloeis or Male\en- 
turn, seems to have been of Samnite foundation. In 268 n.c. it 
was colonized by tho Romans, who had probably been in possession 
of it for some time. During the second Punic war two of the 
most important battles were fought in the neighbourhood. It con- 
tinued to be a very flourishing city till the close of tho em]nre, and 
from its position on the Via Appia^ it often comes into notice. 
About 545 A.D. it was sacked by Totila, but before long had re- 
covered its prosperity. Being rai8o<l to the rank of a duchy by 
Alboin, king of tho Lombards, it continued in pi^ssession of its own 
dukes till 1053, when tho emperor, Henry III., who had renderetl 
himself master of the city, exchanged it with Leo IX. for tho 
bishopric of Bamberg. From that time it continued in Papal pos- 
session till 1806, when the Emperor Napoleon I. bestowed it, with 
tho title of prince, on Talleyrand. 

III. — 71 
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Plito IV, “OENGAL (or, as it is often more precisely designated, 
X!) “ Lower Bengal **), the largest and most populous of 

the twelve local governments of British India, comprising 
the lower valleys and deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
lies between 19* 18' and 28" IH' N. lat., and between 82* 
and 97" E. long. Excluding Assam, which was erected into a 
separate administration in February 1874, Bengal new in- 
cludes the four great y)rovincos of Bengal ProjKjr, Behar, 
Orissa, and ChhoU or Cliutiji NAgpur ; and forms aLieu- 
tenant-Governorsbij) with an area of 203,473 square mibs, 
and a poymlation of G 1,444,379 souls. Including Assam, 
which, until the sjn'ing of 1874, was a part of Bengal, 
the area was 218,231 square miles, and the population 
66,856,859. This gr(‘at lieutenant-governorship, excluding 
Assam, contains one- third of the total population of British 
India, and yields a revenue of £17,687,072, or over one- 
third of the aggregate revenues of the Indian emjure. It 
is bound(‘d on the N. by Assam, BhutAn, and NopAl ; on 
thi‘ S. by Burmah, the Bay of Bengal, and Madras ; on the 
W. by an imaginary line running l)etween it and the 
adjoining lieutenant -governorship of the North-Western 
Provinces, and by the plateau of the Central Provinces ; 
and on the E. by the unexjdored mountainous region which 
separates it from China and Northern Burmah. The terri- 
tory, thus lieinm(‘d in, exccy)tatits north-western angle, by 
th(' uncliaugeable land-marks of nature, consists chiefly of 
two broad river valleys. By the western one, the Ganges 
brings down the wealth and the accumulated waters of 
Northern India. The eastern valley forms the route by 
which the Brahmaputra, after draining the Thibetan pla- 
teau far to the north of the Himdlayas, and skirting round 
their j)a8ses not far from the Yangtse-Kiang and the great 
river of Cambodia, ends its boisterous journey of 1800 
miles. Ilieso valleys, although for the most jiart luxuriant 
alluvial j)lains, ore diversified by 8])urs and peaks thrown 
out from the great mountain systems which wall them in 
on the north-east and south-west. They teem with every 
j)roduct of nature, from the fierce lK3asts and irrej)rossible 
vegetation of the tr()j)ics, to the stunted barley which the 
hill-man nuirs, and the tiny furred animal which he hunts 
within sight of the unmelting snows. Tea, indigo, turmeric, 
lac, waving white fields of the opium-i) 0 ])py, wheat and 
innumerable grains and pulses, pepper, ginger, betel-nut, 
quinine and many costly spices and drugs, oil-seeds of 
sorts, cotton, the silk mulberry, inexhaustible crops of jute 
and other filings ; timber, from the feathery bamboo and 
coronotted palm to the iron -hearted sdl tree — in short, 
every vegetable product which feeds and clothes a people, 
and enables it to trade with foreign nations, abounds. Nor 
is the country destitute of mineral wealth. The districts 
near the sea consist entirely of alluvial formations ; and, 
indeed, it is stated that no substance so coarse as gravel 
occurs throughout the Delta, or in the heart of the pro- 
vinces w’ithin 400 miles of the river mouths. But amid 
the hilly spurs and undulations on either side, coal, and 
iron and copper ores, hold out a new future to Bengal, as 
capital increases under the influence of a stable government, 
and our knowledge of the country becomes more exact. 
The coal-fields on the west have for exactly a century been 
worked by English enterprise; in 1868 they yielded 
564,933 tons, and more in the two following years. In 
the east, the coal measures of Assam, wdiich ])rovince weis 
separated from Bengal in 1874, still await the opening 
out of the country and improved facilities of transport. The 
climate varies from the snowy regions of the HimAlayas 
to the tropical vapour-bath of the Delta and the burning 


winds of Behar. The ordinary range of the thermometer on 
the plains is from about 52" Fahr. in the coldest month 
to 103" in the shade in summer. Anything below 60" is 
considered very cold; and by care in the hot weather 
the temperature of well-built houses rarely exceeds 95". 
The rainfall also varies greatly ; from 500 to 600 inches 
per annum at CharA (Cherra Poonjee) on the 

range between Silhot and Assam, to an average of 
about 37 inches in Behar, and about 65 inches on the 
Delta. 

The Rivers. — But the secret of Bengal is its rivers. 
These untaxed highways bring down, almost by the motive 
power of their own current, the crops of Northern India to 
the sea-board, — an annual harvest of wealth to the trading 
classes, for which the population of the Lower Provinces 
neither toil nor spin. Lower Bengal, indeed, exhibits the 
two typical stages in the life of a great river. In the nor- 
thern districts the rivers, like our English ones, run along 
the valleys, receive the drainage from the country on either 
side, absorb broad tributaries, and rush forward with an 
ever increasing volume. But near the centre of the pro- 
vinces the rivers enter upon a new stage of their career. 
Their main channels bifurcate, and each new stream so 
created throws off its own set of distributaries to right and 
left. The country which they thus enclose and intersect 
forms the Delta of Bengal. Originally conquered by the 
fluvial deposits from the sea, it now stretches out as a vast 
dead level, in which the rivers find their velocity checked, 
and their current no longer able to carry along the silt 
which they have brought down from Northern India. The 
streams, accordingly, deposit their alluvial burden in their 
channels and upon their banks, so that by degrees their 
beds rise above the level of the surrounding country. In 
this way the rivers in the Delta slowly build themselves 
up into canals, which every autumn break through or over- 
flow their margins, and leave their silt upon the adjacent 
flats. Thousands of square miles in Lower Bengal annually 
receive a top-dressing of virgin soil, brought free of expense 
a quarter of a yeaPs journey from the HimAlayas, — a 
system of natural manuring which renders elaborate til- 
lage a mere waste of labour, and which defies the utmost 
power of over-cropping to exhaust its fertility. As the 
rivers creep further down the Delta, they become more and 
more sluggish, and their bifurcations and interfacings more 
complicated. The last scene of all is a vast amphibious 
wilderness of swamp and forest, amid whose solitudes their 
network of channels insensibly merges into the sea. Here 
the perennial struggle between earth and ocean goes on, 
and all the ancient secrets of land-making stand disclosed. 
The rivers, finally checked by the dead weight of the sea^ 
deposit their remaining silt, which emerges as banks or 
blunted promontories, or, after a year’s battling with the 
tide, adds a few feet or, it may be, a few inches to the fore- 
shore. 

The Ganges, which enters on the western frontier, and 
runs diagonally across Bengal, gives to the country its 
peculiar character and aspect. About 200 miles from its 
mouth it spreads out into numerous branches, forming a 
large delta, composed, where it borders on the sea, of a 
labyrinth of creeks and rivers, running through the dense 
forests of the Sundarbans, and exhibiting during the 
annual inundation the appearance of an immense sea. At 
this time the rice fields to the extent of many hundreds 
of square miles are submerged. The scene presents to a 
European eye a panorama of singular novelty and interest ; 
— rice fiel^ covered with water to a great depth ; the 
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ears of grain floating on the surface; the stupendous 
embankments, which restrain, without altogether prevent- 
ing, the excesses of the inundations ; and peasants in all 
quarters going out to their daily work with their cattle in 
canoes or on rafts. The navigable streams which fall into 
the Ganges intersect the country in every direction, and 
aflbrd great facilities for inter^ communication. In j 
many parts boats can approach by means of lakes, rivulets, 
and water-courses, to the door of almost every cottage. 
The lower region of the Ganges is the richest and most 
productive portion of Bengal, abounding in valuable pro- 
duce. Another mighty river by which Bengal is intersected 
.is the Brahmaputra, the source of whose remotest tributary 
is on the opposite side of the same mountains which give 
rise to the Ganges. These two rivers proceed in diverging 
courses until they are more than 1 200 miles asunder ; and 
again approaching each other, intermix their waters before 
they reach the ocean. The other principal rivers in Bengal 
are the Ghagra, Son, Gandak, Kusi, Tistd; the Hiigli 
(Hoogly), formed by the junction of the Bhdgirathl and 
Jalangl ; and farther to the west, the Damodar and RiipnA- 
r4yan ; and in the south-west, the MahAnadl, or great river 
of Orissa. In a level country like Bengal, where the soil 
is composed of yielding and loose materials, the courses of 
the rivers are continually sliifting, from the wearing away 
of their different banks, or from the water being turned 
off by obstacles in its course into a different channel. As 
this channel is gradually widened the old bed of the river 
is left dry. The new channel into which the river flows 
is, of course, so much land lost, while the old lx)d con- 
stitutes an accession to the adjacent estates. Thus, one 
man^s property is diminished, while that of another Ls 
enlarged or improved ; and a distinct branch of jurisprud- 
ence has grown up, th€» particular province of which is the 
definition and regulation of the alluvial rights alike of 
private property and of the state. 

The People. — Within the provinces under the Licu- 
tenant-Gk)vornor of Bengal dwell a great congeries of 
peoples, of widely diverse origin, speaking different lan- 
guages, and representing far separated eras of civilisation. 
They amounted in 1872 (including Assam, which then 
formed part of Bengal) to 60,856,859 souls, or over a 
million and a quarter more than the whole inhabitants of 
England and Wales, Sweden, Norway, Denmark (with 
Jutland), Greece, and all the Ionian Islands, with the total 
white pojmlation, Indians and Chinese, of the United 
States. The problem of government in Bengal, however, 
is not one of numbers. It is intensified and infinitely 
complicated by the fact, that while this vast population Is 
ruled by a single head, it consists of elements so dissimilar 
as to render it impracticable to place them under any one 
system of administration. They exhibit every stage of 
human progress, and every type of human enlightenment 
and 8ui>erstition, — from the sceptic^al educated classes, 
represented by the Hindu gentleman who distinguishes 
himself at a London Inn of Court and harangues the 
British public in the Brighton Pavilion, or from a metro- 
politan platform, to the hill chieftain, who lately sacrificed 
an idiot on the top of a mountain to obtain a favourable 
decision in a Privy Council appeal. A large section of the 
people belongs to the august Aryan race, from which we 
ourselves descend, having a classical language more kin- 
dred to our own than those of the Welsh or Scottish 
Highlanders. We address the Deity and His earthly 
representatives, our father and mother, by words derived 
from roots common to the Christian and the Hindu. Nor 
does the religious instinct assume a wider variety of mani- 
festations, or exhibit a more striking series of motamor- 
hoses, among the European than among the Indian 
ranches of the race. Theodore Parker and Comte are 
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better known to the rising generation of Hindus in Bengal 
than any Sanskrit theologian. On the same bench of a 
Calcutta college sit youths trained up in the strictest 
theism, others indoctrinated in the mysteries of the Hindu 
trinity and pantheon, with representatives of every link in 
the chain of superstition — from the harmless offering of 
flowers before the family god to the cruel rites of KAlf, 
whose altars in the most civilised districts of Bengal, os 
lately as the famine of 1866, were stained with human 
blood. Indeed, the very word Hindu is one of absolutely 
indeterminate moaning. The census officers employ it as 
a convenient generic to include 42^ millions of the popu- 
lation of Bengal, comprising elements of transparently 
distinct ethnical origin, and separated from each other by 
their language, customs, and religious rites. But Hinduism, 
understexid even in this wide sense, represents oT*ly one of 
many creeds and races found within Bengal. The other 
great historical cultus, which, during the last twelve cen- 
turies, did for the Semitic peojdos what Christianity 
accomplished among the European Aryans, has won to 
itself one-third of tlie whole population of Bengal. The 
Muhammadans exceed 20^ millions of souls; and the 
Lieutenant-Qovernor of Bengal is, so far as numbers go, as 
great a Musalmdn power as the SulUn of Turkey himself. 
Amid the stupendous catastrophes of the seasons, the river 
inundations, famines, tidal waves, and cyclones of the lower 
provinces of Bengal, the religious instinct works with a 
vitality unknown in European countries, where the forces 
of nature have long yielded to the control of man. Until 
the British Government ste])])ed in with its police, and 
canals, and railroads, between the peo))le and what they 
were accustomed to consider the dealings of Providence, 
scarcely a year i)a8Ked without some terrible manifestation 
of the power and the wrath of God. Marhattd invasions 
from Central India, j)iratical devastations on the sea-board, 
banditti who marched about the interior in bodies of 50,000 
men, floods which drowned the harvests of whole districts, 
and droughts in which a third of the pojmlation starved 
to death, kept alive a sense of human powcrlcssness in 
the presence of an Omnij)otent fate with an intensity 
which the homilies of a stipendiary clergy fail to awaken. 
Under the Muhammadans a j)estilence turned the capital 
into a silent wilderness, never again to bo re-jK^opled. 
Under our own rule, it is estimated that 10 millions 
perished within the Lower Provinces alone in the famine 
of 1769-70; and the first surveyor-general of Bengal 
entered on his maps a tract of many hundreds of square 
miles as bare of villages, and “depopulated by the 
Maghs.” 

PoPULAK Religions. — The people of Bengal, thus con- 
.stantly reminded by calamity of a mysterious Su])reme 
Power, have always exhibited deep earnestness in their own 
modes of })ropitiating it, and a singular susceptibility to 
new forms of faith. Great tidal waves of religion have 
again and again swept over the provinces within even the 
brief period of the Christian era. IslAm was one of many 
reformed creeds offered to them, and several circumstances 
combined to render its influence more widely spread and 
more permanent than that of its rivals. It was the creed 
of the governing power ; its udssionaries were men of zeal, 
who spoke to the popular heart ; it brought the good news 
of the unity of God and the equality of man to a ])riest- 
ridden and a caste-ridden l>eoplo. Above all, the initiatory 
rite made relapse imix)8sible, and rendered tlie convert and 
his posterity true believers for ever. Forcible conversions 
are occasionally recorded, with several well-known instances 
of Hindus becoming apostates from their ancient faith to 
purchase i>ardon for crimes. Such cases, however, were 
few in number, and belonged to the higher ranks. It 
would also appear that a Mughul adventurer now and then 
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circumcised off hand the villages allotted to him in fief. 
But it was not to such measures that IslAm owed its jMsr- 
manent success in Bengal. It appealed to the ])eople, and 
it derived the great mass of its converts from among the 
jX)or. It brought in a truer conception of (lod, a nobler 
ideal of the life of man, and offered to the teeming low 
castes of Bengal, who had sat for ages despised and abject 
on the outermost pale of the Hindu community, free 
entrance into a new social organisation. So far as 
local tradition and the other fragmentary evidence which 
survives enable a modern in(|uircr to judge, the creed of 
Muhammad was hero spread neitlicr by violence nor by any 
ignoble means. It succc<‘d('d because it deserved to suc- 
ceed. Nevertheless, it has conspicuously failed to alter 
the permanent religious conceptions of the iiooplo. The 
initiatory rite separatcsl the Musalnulns from the rest of the 
Bengal ipo]) Illation, and (‘levated the heterogeneous low-caste 
converts into a r(‘sp(»c‘tablo community of their own. But 
the proselytfN brought their old superstitions with them 
into their new laitJi. Their ancient rites and modes of 
religious tlioiight reasserted themselves with an intensity 
that could not be suppressed, until the fierce white light of 
Semitic monotheism almost flickered out amid the fuligi- 
nous exhalations of Hinduism. A local writer, speaking 
from personal acquaintance with the Musalmdn peasantry 
in the northern districts of Lower Bengal, states that not 
one in ten can recite the brief and simple kabnd or creed, 
whose constant repetition is a matter of almost unconscious 
habit with Muhammadans. He describes them as “ a S(‘ct 
which observes none of the ceremonies of its faith, which 
is ignorant of the simplest formulas of its creed, which 
worships at the shrines of a rival religion, and tenaciously 
adheres to practices which were denounced as the foulest 
al)ominations by its founder.” Fifty years ago those sen- 
teiK’cs would have truly described the Muhammadan 
peasantiy, not only in the northern districts, but through- 
out all Lower Bengal. In the cities, or amid the serene 
palace life of the Musalradn nobility and their religious 
foundations, a few Maul vis of piety and learning calmly 
carried on the routine of their faith. But the masses of 
the rural Musalmdns had relapsed into something little 
better than a mongrel breed of circumcised low-caste Hindus. 
Since then, oiw of those religious awakenings so character- 
istic of India has passed over the Muhammadans of Bengal. 
Itinerant }»roachers, generally from the north, have wandered 
from district to district, calling on the jieople to return to 
the true faith, and denouncing God’s wrath on the indif- 
ferent and unrepentant. A great hotly of the Bengali 
Miisalimins havi* jnirged thtMiiselves of the taint of Hin- 
duism, and shaken off the yoke of ancient rural rites. The 
revival has had a threefold effect — religious, social, and 
political. It has stimulated the religious instinct among 
an imi>ressionabk‘ jjcople, and produced an earnest desire 
to cleanse the worship of God and His prophet from idolatry. 
This stern rejection of ancient superstitions has widened 
tile gulf between the Muhammadans and the Hindus. 
Fifty yf‘ars ago the Bengali Musalnnins were simply a 
recognised cash', less widely separated from the lower 
orders of the Hindus than the latter were from the Kulin 
Bnihmaus. There were certain essential jHiints of difference, 
of a doctrinal sort, between the Hindu and Muhammadan 
villager ; but they had a great many rural customs and 
even religious rites in common. The Muhammadan hus- 
bandman theoretically recognised the one Stimitic God; 
but in a country subject to floods, famines, the devastations 
of banditti, and the ravages of wild beasts, he would have 
deemed it a simple policy to have neglected the Hindu 
festivals in honour of Krishna and Durgd. The Bengali 
peasantry no longer look to their gods, but to the officer in 
charge of the district, for protection ; and when he fails 
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them, instead of offering expiatory sacrifloes to Kdli, they 
petition Government^ or write violent letters to the verna- 
cular press. The reformed Muhammadan husbandmen 
now stand aloof from the village rites of the Hindus. They 
have ceased to be merely a separate caste in the rural or- 
ganisation, and have become a distinct community, keeping 
as much apart from their nominal co-religionists of the old 
unreformed faith as from the idolatrous Hindus. This 
social isolation from the surrounding Hindus is the second 
effect of the Musalmdn revival in Bengal. Its third result 
is political, and affects ourselves. A Muhammadan like 
a Christian revival strongly reasserts the duty of self- 
abnegation, and places a multitude of devoted instruments 
at the disposal of any man who can convince them that his 
schemes are identical with the will of God. But while a 
return to the primitive teachings of Christ means a return 
to a religion of humanity and love, a return to Muhamma- 
dan first princijiles means a return to a religion of intoler- 
ance and aggression. The very essence of Musalmdn 
Puritanism is abhorrence of the Infidel. The whole 
conception of IsUm is that of a church either actively 
militant or conclusively triumphant — forcibly converting 
the world, or ruling with a rod of iron the stiff-necked 
unbeliever. The actual state of India, where it is the 
Musalmdns who are in subjection, and tho unbeliever who 
governs them, is manifestly not in accord with the primitive 
ideal ; and many devout Muhammadans of the reformed 
faith have of late years endeavoured, by plots and frontier 
attacks, to remove this anomaly. The majority are not 
actively hostile, but they stand aloof from our institutions, 
and refuse to coalesce with the system which the British 
Government has imposed on Bengal. Their rebel camp 
beyond our frontier has forced us into three exiiedi- 
tions, which has broken their military jiower; and the 
calm, inexorable action of the courts has stamped out the 
chronic abetment of rebellion by Muhammadans within 
Bengal. 

Besides the 42^ millions aggregated under the name of 
Hindus, and the 20| millions of Musalmdns, a great residue 
remains. These consist, with the exception of two very 
small bodies of Christians and Buddhists, of semi-aboriginal 
and distinctly non-Aryan races. They number over 
millions, equalling almost exactly the population of Scot- 
land. These peojflos dwell, for tho most part, among the 
lofty ranges and primeval forests which wall in Bengal on 
tho north, east, and south-west, or upon the spurs and hilly 
outworks which these mountain systems have thrown 
forward upon the lowlands. Some of them rei)i'esent the 
simplest types of social organisation known to modern 
research. Their rudimentary communities are separated 
by religion, custom, and language from each other and from 
the dwellers on the plains. Many of them, till lately, 
looked upon war as the normal condition of human society, 
and on peace as an unwelcome temporary break in their 
existence. For ages they have regarded tho lowland 
Hindus as their natural enemies, and in turn have been 
dealt with as boasts of chase by the more civilised inhabi- 
tants of the valleys. Within the jirosent generation human 
sacrifice continued to be an obligatory rite among them — 
a rite so deeply graven upon their village institutions, and 
so essential to the annually recurring festivals of their 
religious year, as to seriously occupy the Indian legis- 
lature, and to require a special agency to suppress it. 
To this day instances of the detestable practice occur; 
and their extreme jealousy of anything like foreign rule 
renders it the wisest policy to leave them as much as 
possible under their own hamlet communities and petty 
chiefs. Nevertheless, they form the most hopeful ma 
terial yet discovered in Bengal for the humanising in- 
fluences of Christianity, and of that higher level of 
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morality and religious hope which Christian missions 
represent 

OoviSBirMENT. — Nor are the diversities in race and reli- 
gion among the 66| millions of Bengal less marked than 
their different capacities for self-government, and the vary- 
ing degrees to which they can be subjected to administrative 
control. They exhibit every stage of i)olitical develoiv- 
ment, from the great municipality ba^ upon English 
models, with powers of self-taxation and a public debt of 
its own, down to the primitive hill-hamlet, which pays no 
rent, acknowledges no higher tenure than the aboriginal 
one of priority of occupation, clings to its ancient system 
of nomadic husbandry, and is scarcely aware of any i>owcr 
superior to that of its own tribe fathers. Including Assam, 
which up to February 1874 formed a part of J^cngal, the 
territories under the Lieutenant-Governor consist of five 
great provinces, each of which speaks a language of its 
own, and has a separate political and ethnical history. 
For administrative purposes these five provinces are divided 
into 58 districts, of which 36 are regulation districts, whoso 
advanced state has rendered it expedient to place them 
under the complete system of Anglo-Indian law ; while 22 
are non-regulation districts, in which this has not yet l)een 
found practicable. The latter contain territories of three 
distinct classes. The first of them consists, for the most 
part, of newly-acquired territory, to which the general 
regulations have never been extended in their entirety. 
The second, of tracts inhabited by primitive races specially 
exempted fi’om the o^ieration of the regulations, to whom 
a less formal code of law is better adapted. The third, of 
semi-independent or tributary states, administered, or partly 
administered by British officers. The management of th(' 
whole is firmly concentrated in a single man, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, who is answerable to the Govem- 
inont of India, and through it to Her Majesty's ministers 
and Parliament His re8jx)nsibility is divided by no 
executive council, as in Madras or Bombay. All orders 
issue through his secretaries in his own name ; and although 
his |>olicy is subject to the watchful control of the Govern- 
ment of India, represented by the Viceroy, yet to th(i 
Lioutenant-Govemor jiersonally belongs the reputation or 
disgrace of a successful or an inglorious administration. 
In making laws for his jKJople ho is assisted by a legislative 
council, compared partly of his principal officers, partly of 
leading members of the non-official EurojHjan and Native 
communities. In his legislative, as in his executive func- 
tions, a i)ower of control, amounting if needful to veto, 
rests with the Government of India — a power which, from 
the English talent for hannonious proconsular rule, is 
very seldom exercised. The administration is conduct'd 
by a body of covenanted civilians, supplemented by a few 
military officers in the leas civilised districts, and aided by 
a staff of subordinate officials. The civilians are apiKjinted 
direct from England, enter into a bond with the Secretary 
of State, and give securities for the discharge of their 
highly responsible duties. In 1871 they nuinl)ered 260 
men. The military officers belong to the staff cori)a of 
the Bengal army, and are employed to the number of 52 
in the backward tracts, which do not require so exact an 
administration, and cannot afford to pay for the cost of it. 
The aulwrdinato district officials are apix)inted in Bengal 
by tbe Lieutenant-Governor, and consist chiefly of natives 
and Anglo-Indians ; but several departments, such as the 
educational, telegraph, and public works, are now officered 
to a certain extent by gentlemen engaged direct from 
England. The revenues raised in the territories under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal amounted in 1871-72 to 
^17,687,072. Of this sum, £16,713,636 accrued from 
the imperial taxes laid on by the Government of India, 
and £973,436, from provincial, municipal, and rural taxa- 
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tion. The total cost of government was only £6,338,968, 
leaving a surplus from this single one of the Indian local 
governments of £11,348,101:. It is scarcely too much to 
say, that so long as the British j)ower retains the j»ori of 
Calcutta and the rich provinces under the Lieutenant- 
Govenior of Bengal, it would have sufficient revenue to 
effect the reconquest of India if any accident should hapjKjn 
in the Panjdb or north-west. The vast incline which the 
Lower Provinces yield is not altogether derived fix)m their 
people. China pays an annual tribuU^ of over 5 millions 
in the shajH) of opium duty, and the inland parts of India 
contribute al>out a third of a million to tlie customs of 
Bengal. Taldng the total thus obtained fioin other Unri* 
tories at a little over 6 millions, the poinilation under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal )>ays, in round figums, 11^ 
millions a year, or about 3s. 5d, a head This includes 
im])crial, provincial, munici])al, and rural taxation of every 
sort. 

The return vhicli the Government giv('s for this liglu 
taxation may bo briefly summed iq) as follows : — It assures 
to the }>rovincf s absolute protection from foreign enemies. 
The army employed in the territories under the LieuUmant- 
Governor of Jk'iigdl numbers only 11,554 officers and men, 
exclusive of a dctaclimeiit of Madras Native infantry 
stiitioued at (^attack, in Orissa, and numbering about 600 
men making a gross total of trot)pa in lien gal of al)out 
12,000 men. Of this small iorce 4GC2 are masse<l in 
Calcutta and its environs, with a view to their proximity 
to the sea-1 Kiard, nither than with an eye to the internal 
rc(juirements of the country; 6892 guard the frontiers, 
Arith detachments on the line of railway, which now forms 
the great highway of Jiengal ; a deta(‘hment of about 600 
effective tixx)j)s ol the Madras Native infantry is stationed 
in Orissa. Taking 12,000 as the total military force 
stationed in Bengal, 3000 consist of Euroixsan ti-ooiis and 
English officers, and 9000 of Native officem and mem 
The Oovemment is a purely civil one, the existeiu‘e of any 
armed force being loss realised tlian in the quietest county 
of England ; and of the 60 J millions of jHiOjile under the 
Lieutenaut-Govenior of Bengal, probably 40 millions go 
through life without once seeing the gleam of a bayonet or 
the face of a soldier. Internal onlcr and pnitection to 
])crsori and property aro secured by a large army of ixilice. 
'J'his force consists of two elements ; a rt*gular constahuhiry 
introduced by the English Government, numbering 33,913 
men in 1871, and costing £584,059 to the state ; and an 
indigenous jiolice doveloiied out of the rural watch of the 
ancient Hindu commonwealth, numlioring 184,645 nu»n, 
and costing £435,336 a year, paid by grants of laud, or by 
the villages and landowners. The total numl)er of the 
lUiUgal ])olice amounts therefore to 217,558, or one man 
to ovciy 307 of the po])ulation ; and, excluding uninhabited 
swamps and hill jungles, about one j>olieeman to each 
square mile of area. Ihis minute supervision costs just 
over a million sterling a year, l)eiiig at th(j rate of 
£4, 28. lid. i)GT square milcy or 3^d. i3er head of the 
I)opulation. 

A groat system of state education has been nqiidly 
devcloi)ed since 1854, In 1871-72 the Government and 
aided schools numbered 4383, with 7292 teachers, and 
163,280 pupils, — maintained at a total cost of £194,716, 
of which Government contributed rather under one-half, 
or £89,649. The total annual coat of education i>er pupil 
was £1, 128. 9d., of which Government bore under one-half, 
or 15s. ; the remainder being obtained from school fees, 
local subscriptions, &c. Besides these, there were 10,907 
ascertained schools not receiving aid from the state, with 
1 1,026 teachers, and 1 69,91 7 pupils. 1 n addition to these, 
there is a vast number of j^etty hedge schools in Bengal, of 
which no statistics exist. The total of state and Oifcertained 
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])rivato Hcliools in 1871, was 15,290, with 18,318 teachers, and to colonies beyond the seas. Charitable dispensaries 
and 333,197 pupils. and a well-equipped medical department struggle to com- 

The clieapnoHS of labour, as compared with European bat the diseases and epidemics which from time imme- 
countriciH, enables the Government to perform its other morial have devastated the Delta, and place the opera- 
fuiictions at an equally small cost. It has brought courts tions of European surgery within the reach of the poorest 
\c*ry near to the door of the peasant, and established a peasant. The whole cost of civil administration for the 
system of registmtion by which proj)rietary rights and 6CJ millions of Bengal amounts, as already stated, to 
transfers are cheaply and absoluU^ly ascertained. A great .£6,338,968, or under Is. lid. per head. An unfet- 
de]»artmont of public works lias spre-ad a network of roads tered vernacular i)re88 makes known the views of the 
over the country, connecting Pengal by railways with other people to their rulers, and municipal institutions are 
])arts of India, and, in (iistricts which sjKJcially require it, developing the ancient Hindu capacity for self-govera- 
is endeavouring to exercise some di'groe of control over the ment from the village to the municii)al stage of human 
rivers and the natural water-8up]dy, on which the safety society. 

of a tropical }jeopl(j dejxmds. An organised system of Local Divisions. — The following table exhibits the 
emigration watches over the movements of the landless four provinces at present under the Lieutenant-Governor 
classes, fj-om the ovt'rcrowded or unfertile districts of the of Bengal, along with Assam, which until February 1874 
west to the lich und(T-poj minted territories on the east, was within it. 


Area^ J\)}ndatiun^ and LatKjuages of the Five Provinces of Lower Bengal (fnclvding Aemm) in 1872. 


Tiovinres. 

Ania In 
square 
miles. 

Fopulation. 

Average 

IKJpUlU- 

lion per 
sq. mile. 

Porcent- 
oge of 
entire 
area. 

Percent- 
agr» of 
the 'whole 
population 

Languages. 

... 

lit h.ir, ... . 

OnsHa(inclu(ling tlit* Tributary States), 

('hbola Nag|»ur, 

Assam (separated in 1871), 

94,580 

42,417 

211.901 

43.901 
43,473 

36,769,736 

19,736,101 

4,317,999 

3,825,571 

2,207,453 

389 

465 

181 

87 

51 1 

38-08 

17*09 

9-63 

17*69 

17*51 

55*00 

29-52 

6*46 

5*72 

8*30 

Bengali and liindustdnf. 

Iliudustdnf and Hindi. 

Uriyd, and aboriginal tongues and patois. 
Bengali and aboriginal tongues. 
Assamese, Bengali, and aboriginal tongue^ 

Total, 

248,231 

66,850,859 

269 

100*00 

100*00 



The word Bknijal is derived from Sanskrit geography, department of the Government of India. But during the 
and applies strictly to the country stretching south- last forty years the tendency to a more exact order of civil 
wards from Bhagalpur to the sea. The ancient Banga administration has gradually brought about a corresponding 
formed one of the live outlying kingdoms of Aryan precision in the use of Indian geographical names. The 
India, and w^as practically conterminous with the Delta North-Western Provinces date their sejiarate existence from 
of Bengal. Jt derived its name, according to the etymo- 1831. Since that year they stand forward under a name 
logy of the Pandits, from a ])rince of the MahfibhArata, of their own as the North-Western Provinces, in contra- 
to whoso portion it fell on the jirimitive ])artition of the distinction to the Lower Provinces of Bengal. Later 
country among the Lunar race of Dehli. But a city called aimexations have added new territorial entities, and the 
Biingjlhl, near CMiittagong, which, although now washed northern Presidency is now mapped out into four separate 
away, is supjmsed to have existed in the Muhammadan governments — the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, PanjAb, 
jK*riod, appears to have given the name to the Euro])ean and Lower Ihjngal. Three of the provinces of the present 
w^orld. The word JUngdhi was first used by the Musal- Lieutenant-Governorshij) of Bengal — namely, Bengal proper, 
mans ; and under their rule, like the Banga of old Sanskrit Bchar,and Orissa — consist of great river valleys; the fourth, 
times, it apiilied sjjecifically to the Gangetic delta, although Chhotd or Chutid Ndgpur, is a mountainous region which 
the latter conquests to the east of the Brahmaputra were separates them from the Central India plateau. Orissa 
eventually included within it. In their distribution of the embraced the rich deltas of the Mahdnadi and the neigh- 
country for fiscal purposes, it formed the central province bouring rivers, bounded by the Bay of Bengal on the S.E., 
of a governorship, with Bohar on the N.W., and Orissa on and walled in on the N.W. by tributary hill states. Pro- 
the S. W., jointly ruled by one deputy of the Dehli emperor, ceeding westward, the province of Bengal jjroper stretches 
Under the English the name has at different periods borne along the coast from Orissa to British Burmah, and inland 
very different significations. Francis Fernandez applies it from the sea-board to the llimdiayas. Its southern por- 
to the country from the extreme east of Chittagong to Point tion is formed by the united deltas of the Ganges and 
Palmyras in Orissa, with a coast line which Purchas esti- Brahmaputra ; its northern consists of the valleys of 
mates at GOO miles, running inland for the same distance, those great rivers and their tributaries. Behar lies on the 
and watered by the Ganges. This territory would include north-west of Bengal proper, and comprises the higher 
the Muhammadan province of Bengal, with parts of Behar valley of the Ganges, from the spot where it issues 
and Orissa. The loose idea thus derived from old voyagers from the territories of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
became stereotyped in the archives of the East India Com- North-Western Provinces. Between Behar and Orissa, 
pany. All its north-eastern factories, from Balasor, on the but stretching further westward and deep into the 
Orissa coast, to PatnA, in the heart of Behar, belonged to hill country, lies the province of ChhotA or ChutiA 
the “ Bengal Establishment,” and as our conquests crept NAgpur. 

higher up the rivers, the term came to be apjdied to the Administkative Divisions. — For administrative pur- 
whole of Northern India. Tlie Presidency of Bengal, in poses, the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, excluding 
contradistinction to those of Madras and Bombay, eventu- the recently separated province of Assam (see under 
ally included all the British territories north of the Central that heading), is divided into 47 districts. The details 
Provinces, from the mouths of the Ganges and Brahmaputra of the area and population of these, presented in the 
to the HimAlayaa and the PanjAb. The term Bengal con- following table, are taken, with few exceptions, from the 
tinues to be officially employed in this sense by the military census returns of 1872 ; — 
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District. 

Area— 

square 

miles. 

Population. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Christians 

Others. 

Population 
IMjr square 
mile. 

Land Kevenue. 

BENGAL PROPER 









1. Bardwdn, 

3,623 

2,034,746 

1,079,363 

348,024 

890 

6,468 

678 

£.306,454 

2. BAnkurA, 

1,346 

526,772 

487,786 

13,. 500 

70 

2.5,416 

391 

45,065 

3. Birbhdm, 

1,344 

696,921 

676,908 

111,796 

249 

6,969 

518 

73,223 

4. Midnapur, 

6,082 

2,540,963 

2,285,568 

157,047 

613 

97,735 

500 

203,409 

5. Hdgli with Howrah 

1,424 

1,488,656 

1,186,43.5 

299,025 

2,583 

613 

1,045 

141,848 

6. 24 Parganas, 

2,788 

2,210,047 

1,307,087 

887,868 

13,767 

1,340 

793 

2,440 

7. Calcutta, 

8 

447,601 

291,194 

133,131 

21,366 

1,920 

55,950 

170,287 

8. Nadiya, 

3,421 

1,812,796 

821,032 

984,106 

6,977 

1,680 

530 

105,080 

9, Jessor, 

3,658 

2,075,021 

915,413 

1,151,936 

1,142 

6,530 

567 

10:t,184 

10. Murshidabdd, 

2,678 

1,363,626 

733,056 

603,564 

537 

16,469 

525 

135,88:1 

11. DinAjpur, 

4,126 

1,601,924 

702,235 

79.i,215 

270 

6,203 

364 

176,666 

12. MAltiSi, 

1,818 

676,426 

356,298 

310,890 

48 

9,195 

373 

32,414 

18. RAjshAhi, 

2,234 

1,310,729 

286,870 

1,017,979 

103 

5,777 

687 

102,681 

14. Rangpur, 

3,478 

2,149,972 

867,298 

1,291,465 

73 

1,136 

619 

96,662 

16. Bogra, 

1,601 

689,467 

130,644 

556,620 

22 

2,181 

459 

41,160 

16. PAbnA^ 

1,966 

1,211,594 

361,314 

847,227 

98 

2,966 

616 

24,066 

17. Ddrjiling, 

1,234 

94,712 

69,831 

6,248 

656 

18,077 

77 

6,376 

18. Jaljiaigurf,^ 

2,906 

418,665 

182,375 

144,980 

36 

594 

144 

26,547 

19. Kuch Behar,® 

1,307 

532,a565 


Dctiiils not available. 
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20. Dacca, 

2,897 

1,852,993 

793,789 

1,050,131 

7,844 

1,229 

640 

4*8,996 

21. Faridpiir, 

1,490 

1,012,589 

420,988 

588,299 

463 

2,839 

677 

32,764 

22. BAkarganj, 

4,935 

2,377,433 

827,393 

1,540,965 

4,8.52 

4,223 

482 

151,128 

23. Maimausinh, 

6,293 

2,349,917 

817,963 

1,519,635 

121 

12,196 

373 

84,955 

24. Silhot, 

6,383 

1,719,539 

859,234 

854,131 

1.59 

6,015 

319 

48,311 

26. Chittagong, 

2,498 

1,127,402 

301,138 

795,013 

1,081 

30,169 

451 

76,089 

26. NoakhAli, 

1,667 

713,934 

180,2.53 

533,053 

552 

76 

459 

66,161 

27. Tipperah, 

2,666 

1,533,931 

540,156 

993,664 

146 

65 

578 

100,322 

28. Chittagong Hill Titmts, . . . 

6,882 

69,607 

598 

1,378 

31 

67,000 

10 

.. . 

Hill Tipperah State 

3,867 

35,262 


Details not a 

vailablo. 
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Total 

84,198 

36,564,708 

17,972,219 

17,634,774 

63,641 

335,567 

438 

£2,413,002 

BEHAR. 









29, PatnA, 

2,101 

1,559,038 

1,363,291 

192,988 

2,700 

659 

742 

£145,050 

30. GayA, 

4,718 

1,919,750 

1,729,899 

219,332 

203 

316 

413 

136,261 

81. SliahAbAd, 

4,885 

1,723,974 

1,590,643 

132,671 

461 

199 

393 

174,591 

82. Tirhut 

6,343 

4,384,706 

3,854,991 

528,605 

716 

391 

691 

176,702 

33. Sdrau, 

2,654 

2,063,860 

1,822,048 

211,590 

207 

16 

778 

211,9.36 

34. ChainpAran, 

1 3,631 

1,440,815 

1,210,264 

199,237 

1,307 

7 

408 

51,578 

35. Monglur, 

3,913 

1,812,986 

1,613, .546 

182,269 

1,142 

16,029 

463 

81,015 

36. BhAgalpur, 

1 4,327 

1,826,290 

1,639,9-19 

369,426 

532 

16,383 

422 

67,925 

87. Purniah, 

4.967 

1,714,795 

1,022,009 

690,149 

403 

2,234 

346 

127,693 

38. SantAl ParganAs 

6,488 

1,259,287 

650,210 

79,786 

392 

528,899 

229 

12,154 

Total, 

42,417 

19,736,101 

16,526,8.50 

2,636,053 

8,063 

565,135 

465 

XI, 184, 006 

ORISSA. 









89. Cattack, 

' 3,178 

1,494,784 

1,430,040 

40,013 

2,314 

22,417 

470 

£83,416 

40. Puri, 

2,478 

769,674 

739,636 

11,586 

676 

17,876 

311 

45,862 

41. Balasor, 

2,066 

770,232 

738,396 

18,878 

530 

12,428 

373 

740,424 

42. Tributary States, 

16,184 

1,283,309 

879,655 

8,996 

303 

399,356 

1 79 


Total, 

23,901 

4,317,999 

3,787,727 

74,472 

3,723 

462,077 

180 

£169,702 

CHHOTi NiQPUR. 









43. HazArfbAgh, 

7,021 

771,876 

647,991 

72,338 

1,573 

49,973 

110 

£7,041 

44. liohArda^, 

12,044 

1,237,123 

741,952 

58,211 

12,781 

424,179 

103 

9,732 

46. Singhblidm, 

4,603 

415,023 

209,632 

2,487 

852 

202,052 

92 

fi,934 

46. MAnblidm, 

4,914 

995,670 

827,936 

33,622 

692 

133,420 

203 

6,562 

47. Tributary States, 

16,419 

406,980 

139,781 

2,348 


263,851 

26 


Total, 

43,901 

8,825,671 

2,567,292 

169,006 

16,798 

1,073,476 

87 

£29,279 

Grand Total 

194,417“ 

64,444,379 

40,854,088 

20,414,306 

91,225 

2,426,264 

331 

£3,796,888 


1 The census of the DuArs of Jalpaigurf was taken in 1869-70, at the time of the laud settlement^ and the details of the ^^Jpulation, 
according to religion, were not ascertaiiiwi lor this part of the district. The details, therefore, do not agree with the total population. 

* Census taken at the time of settlement. Details not ascertained, „ 

» Tills area is exclusive of 6341 square miles of unsurveyed Suudarbans, and one or two minor tracts ; total area of all Bengal, 208,47# 

square miles. 
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PuiNoiPAL Crops. — T ho chief products of the provixK^ ! 
have been already enumerated. The great staple crop is 
rice, of which there are three harvests in the year, — the 
horo, or spring rice ; or autumn rice ; and dman, or 
winter rice. Of these the last or winter rice is by far the 
most extensively cultivated, and forms the great harvest of 
the year. The drfum crop is grown on Jow land. In May, 
after the first fall of rain, a nursery ground is ]>loughed three 
times, and the seed scattered br^iadcast. When the seed- 
lings make their apjKjarance another field is prepared for 
transplanting. By this time the rainy season has thoroughly 
set in, and the field is dammed up so as to retain the water. 
It is then rejnsatedly ])loughed until the water becomes 
worked into the soil, and the whole reduced to thick mud. 
The young rice is then taken from the nursery, and trans- 
])lanted in rows about 9 inches apart. If, by reason of the 
backwardness of the season, the nursery ground cannot be 
prepared by the sowing-time in April or May, the Aman 
rice is not transplanted at all. In such a case the husband- 
men in July (»r August soak the paddy in water for one 
day to germinates and ])lant the germinated seed not in a 
nurseiy ])l()t, ])Ut in the larger fields, which they would 
otherwise liavt* used to transplant the sprouts into. It is 
very seldom, however, that this procedure is found neces- 
sary. Aman rice is much more extensively cultivated than 
dwa, and in favouralJe years is the most valuable crop, but 
being sown in low lands is liable to be destroyed by exces- 
sive raiulall. Harvest takes place in December or January. 
Am rice is gtuierally sown on high ground. The field is 
ploughed when tlie early rains set in, ten or twelve times 
over, till the soil is reduced nearly to dust, the seed being 
sown broadcast in Ajiril or May. As soon as the young 
jJants reach G inches in height, the land is harrowed for 
the i)urpose of thinning the crop and to clear it of weeds. 
The crop is harvested in August or Sei»tember. 7foro, or 
spring rice, is cultivated on low marshy land, being sown 
in a nursery in October, transplanted a month later, and 
harvested in March and A])ril. An indigenous de8crij)tion 
of rice, called url or jaradhduy grows in certain marshy 
tracts. Th(» giain is very small, and is gathered for con- 
sumption only ])y the p(K)rest. No tabulated statistics of 
cultivation exist; but in 1H72-7J the quantity of rice 
exported from Bengal tofoixugn ports amounted to 288,955 
tons, of the value of £1,G85,170. Oil-seeds are very 
largely grown ov(‘r the whole of Bengal, particularly in the 
Behar and Assam districts. The principal oil-seeds are 
aarisha (mustard), til (sesamum),and^<’«/, or masma (linseed). 
Ex])orts of oil-seeds are princijially confined to linseed, of 
which 107,725 tuns weix* exported in 1872-73, of the value 
of XI, 07 7, 3 18. Jute {j^at or kosia) now forms a very 
important comincn ial staple of Bengal. The cultivation 
of this crop has rapidly increjised of late years. Its j)rin- 
cipal seat of cultivation is Eastern Bengal, where the sup- 
perior varieties are grown. The crop grows on either high 
or low lands, is sown in A])ril, and cut in August. In 1872 
the area under jute cultivation in Bengal was estimated at 
925,899 acr(‘s, and the yield at 49G,703 tons. Jute exports 
from Bengal amounted in 1872-73 to 353,097 tons, value 
XI, 127,943. Jute manufactures in the sliape of gunny 
bags, cloth, ro])e, &c., were also ex})ort(*d to the value of 
XI 87, 149. Indigo cultivation and manufacture is princi- 
pally carried on with European capital. In Bengal proi>er 
the iudiHtry has languished of late years, and the area 
under iudigo cultivation greatly fallen off. In Behar, on 
the other hand, the area of indigo lands has increased. The 
annual out-turn for all Bengal is estimated at about 75,000 
maunds, valued at nearly two millions sterling. Two 
crops of indigo are raised in the year : one sown in April 
or May before the setting in of the rains, and cut in August 
or September ; the other sown in October as the waters 
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subside, and cut in the following July, The crop of 1872 
was considerably above the average, the total exports 
amounting to 5962 tons, of the value of X2,704,080. Tea 
cultivation is the other great industry carried on by Euro- 
|)ean capital. The cultivation is principally confined to 
Assam, which province was recently separated from the 
Lieutenant-Governorship, and to the northern Bengal dis- 
trict of DArjiling. In the other localities in which tea is 
grown, ChhotA NAgpur and Chittagong, cultivation is at 
present only carried on on a small scale. Tea cultivation 
has enormously extended of late years, and the gardens are, 
as a general rule, well filled with plants, highly cultivated 
and carefully managed. Including Assam, the total area 
held under the Waste Land Buies by persons connected 
with the tea industry, amounted in 1872 to 804,682 acres. 
Of this area 70,341 acres are returned as actually cultivated 
wdth tea, but this is probably too low an estimate. The 
exports of tea in 1872-73 amounted to 17,641,070 lb, 
valued at XI, 567, 561. Besides what is exported, there is 
an increasing local consumption of Indian tea. In 1860 
the total out-turn of tea did not exceed one million fi). 
The cultivation of opium is a Government monopoly ; no 
person is allowed to grow the poppy except on account of 
the Government. The manufacture is carried on at two 
separate agencies, — that of Benares in the North-Western 
Provinces, of which the head station is at GhAzipur ; and 
that of Behar, with its head station at PatnA. Annual 
engagements are entered into by the cultivators, under a 
system of pecuniary advances, to sow a certain quantity of 
land with poppy, and the whole produce in the form of 
opium is delivered to Government at a fixed rate. The 
area under poppy cuitivatiou in the Behar agency, situated 
entirely within Bengal, in 1872, amount^ to 330,925 
acres; in the Benares agency to 229,430 acres, total, 
560,355 acres. The number of chests of opium sold at the 
Government sales in Calcutta in 1872, was 42,675, the 
amount realised was X6, 067, 701, and the net revenue, 
X4, 259, 376. The cultivation of the cinchona plant in 
Bengal was introduced as an experiment about 1 862, in a 
valley of the HiinAlayas in DArjiling district, and the enter- 
})rise has already attained a point which promises success. 
There are now (1874) about 2000 acres of Government 
cinchona plantations in DArjiling. 

Mineral Products. — A brief statement has already 
been given of the principal minerals of Bengal. The coal 
mines of KAnlganj, within BardwAn district, however, 
demand somewhat more special notice. In this field there 
were, in 1872, altogether 44 mines worked, of which 19 
turn out more than 10,000 tons of coal per annum apiece. 
In the larger and better mines, coal is raised by steam power 
from pits and galleries ; and in the smaller mines or work- 
ings, by hand labour from open quarries. In the BAnlganj 
coal-fiold alone, 61 steam engines, with an aggregate of 867 
horse-power, are at work. Only one seam or set of scams 
of less thickness than 8^ feet is worked, and the average 
thickness of the seams at the BAnlganj mines is about 15 
or 16 feet. The pits are mostly shallow, very few are more 
than 150 feet deep. The Bengal Coal Company, with its 
mines at BAnlganj and westwards, is able to raise from 
them 220,000 tons of coal annually. Halt manufacture 
was formerly a Government monopoly, principally carried 
on along the sea-coast of Orissa and in Midnapur district. 
An account of the manufacture of salt by means of evapora- 
tion by fire is given in the account of Balasor {q,v.) The 
process of manufacture by means of solar evaporation will 
be described in the account of PurI district. Government 
abandoned its monopoly of salt manufacture many years 
ago, and it is now carried on by private parties on their 
own account, subject to a Government duty in Bengal of 
8s. 8d. a cwt. levied at the place of production. Salt duties 
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vary in different parts of India, necessitating the main- 
tenance of expensive and cumbrous customs lines. This 
year (1874) an attempt has been made towards the abolition 
of the Orissa customs line, by means of a graduated scale of 
salt duty within Orissa, rising by degrees from the Madras 
duty of 4s. lOd. a cwt. in the extreme south of the province, 
to the Bengal duty of 8s. 8d. a cwt. in the extreme north. 
At the present day the greater quantity of salt consumed 
in Bengal is imported by Liverpool shifts from the Cheshire 
mines. In 1872 the Bengal salt duty yielded a not revenue 
of £2,610,286. 

Trade. — No complete statistics of the internal trade of 
Bengal exist. The Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and on a 
much smaller scale, the Mahdnadi in Orissa, with the 
Eastern Bengal Bailway and the great East Indian Line, 
form the main arteries of commerce. From these main 
channels a network of minor streams, and a fairly adequate 
although not yet complete system of raised roads, radiate 
to the remotest districts. The chief articles of internal 
traffic are the vegetable and mineral productions enumerated 
above. The larger transactions of commerce are conducted 
in the great cities, such as Calcutta and PatnA, and in a 
number of purely market centres, such as Nawiibganj and 
SirAjganj, which have recently grown u]) under British rule. 
The smaller operations of trade are effected by means of 
village markets and countless hdH or open air weekly bazdrs 
in every district. The external trade of Bengal is i)racti- 
eally confined to Calcutta. There are about ten other ports 
on the Bay of Bengal, the most im])ortant of which is the rice 
port of Chittagong. But for general purposes the foreign 
and intorportal commerce of Calcutta may be taken to re- 
present that of the province. In 1871-72 it stood thus : 
exports from Calcutta, £32, 771, 152; imports, £21,365,677; 
total, £54,136,829. The chief articles of export are rice, 
opium, imligo, jute, tea, oil-seeds, silk, cotton, and fibres. 
Chief impor|s, Manchester goods, woollens, salt, coal, iron, 
metals, liquors, and oilmen’s stores. 

History.- -The history of so largo a province as Bengal 
forms an integral part of the general history of India. 
(See India.) The northern part, Bchar, formed a powerful 
kingdom in Sanskrit times, and its chief town, I’atnii, is 
identified as the Palihothra of the Greeks. The Delta or 
southern ])art of Bengal lay beyond the ancient Sanskrit 
polity, and was governed by a number of local kings 
l>elonging to a pre- Aryan stock. The ('hine.se travidlers. 
Fa Hiang in the 5th century, and Iliouen Thsang in the 
7th century, found the Buddhist religion prevailing through- ! 
out Bengal, but already in a fierce struggle with Hinduism — 
a struggle which ended about the 9th or 10th century in the 
general establishment of the latter faith. Until tlie end of 
the 12th century Hindu princes governed in a number of 
petty principalities, till, in 1199, Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
Khilji was api)ointcd to lead the first Mu.salmdn invasion 
into Bengal. The Muhammadan conquest of Behar dates 
from 1200 A.D., and the new power speedily sj)rcad south- 
wards into the Delta. From about this date until 1340 
Bengal was ruled by governors appointed by the ^luham- 
madan emperors in the north. From 1340 to 1539 its 
governors asserted a precarious independence, and arrogated 
the position of sovereigns on their own account. From 
1540 to 1576 Bengal passed under the rule of the Pathdn 
or Afghan dynasty, which commonly bears the name of 
Bher 8hAh. On the overthrow of this house by the power- 
ful arms of Akbar, Bengal was incorporated into the 
Mughul empire, and administered by governors appointed 
by the Dehli emi)cror, until the treaties of 1765, which 
placed Bengal, Behar, and Orissa under the administration 
of the East India Company. Until 1854 Bengal remained 
under the Governor-General of India as governor, his place 
being si:q)plied, during his absence in other parts of India, 
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by a deputy-governor from among the members of hia 
council. By the statute IG and 17 Viet. cap. 95, these 
two great offices were separated, and Bengal erected into a 
Lieutenant-Governorship. The first lieutenant-governor was 
appointed in 1854, and the constitution of the Government 
of Bengal still continues on this ba.sis, except that the lieu- 
tenant-governor is now appointed subject to the approval 
of Her Majesty. In a brief sketch like the present it is 
impossible to attempt further historical details beyond a 
bare list of the successive rulers, and the dates of their 
accession. 

First Period. 


Early Muhammadan Conqwron of Bengal. 


Al>. 

A.U. 

Governors of Bengal. 

Emperors of 
llindustau. 

KiiiRS of 
KtiglanU. 

1204 

600 

Bakhtiyar Khilji 

Kutab 

John 

1206 

602 

Muliammad Sherdn 

Do. 

Do. 

1208 

605 

AH Mardan 

Do. 

Do. 

1212 

609 

Ghyas Uddm 

Altamsh 

Do. 

1227 

624 

Nasir Uddin 

Do. 

Henry III. 

1230 

627 

Ala Uddin 

Do. 

Do. 

1237 

634 

Tuchan Khan 

Sultana Rizid 

Do. 

.1244 

642jTaimur Kluin 

Bahram II. 

Do. 

1246 

64 1 Saif Uddin 

1 

fNasir Uddin 1 
\ Muhammad / 

Do. 

12r>3 

651 Mnlk V/hek 

Do. 

Do. 

1257 

656.]alAl Uddin 

Do. 

Do 

1258 

657|Ir8ilan Klian 

Do. 

Do. 

,1260 

659 [fa tar Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1277 

676,Tughral Khan 

Balin 

Edward I. 

1282 

GSllNasir Uddin 

Do. 

Do. 

1325 

725|Kadr Khun 

Muhammad III. 

Edward 11. 



Second Period. 



Independent Muhammadan Kings of Bengal. 

1340 

741 

Fakir Uddin 

Muhammad III. 

Edward III. 

1343 

743 

Ilyas Shah 

Do. 

Do. 

1358 

760 

Sikandar Shah 

Firuz III. 

Do. 

1367 

769 

776 

Ghiyas Uddin 11. 

Sultan Asaldtin 

Do. 

Do. 

1373 

Do. 

Do. 

1383 

785 

Sams Uddin 

Do. 

Bichard II. 

ISSfl 

787 

Ihijfi Gancs 

Do. 

Do. 

1392 

794 

.lalfil Uddin 

Muhammad IV. 

Do. 

1409 

812 

Ahmad Shdh 

Mahmud III. 

Henry IV. 

1426 

830 

Nasir Slidh 

Miibdrik 11. 

Heni’^ VI. 

1457 

862 

Barbek Shah 

Heloli Ladi 

1474 

879 

Yiisaf Shdh 

Do. 

Kdwani IV. 

1482 

887 

Fathi Slidh 

1)0. 

Do. 

1491 

89C 

Siiltdn Sliahzddeh 

Sikandar 

Henry VII. 
Do. 

1492 

897 

Firuz Shdh 

Do. 

1494 

899 

Mahmud Shdh 

Do. 

Do. 

1495 

900 

MiizafTar Shdh 

Do. 

Do. 

1499 

905 

Husain Shdh 

Do. 

Do. 

1520 

927 

Nasirdt Shah 

Ibrahim 

Henry VIII. 

1533 

940 

Mahmud Shdh 

Humdyun 

Do. 



Third Period. 


Bengal under Afghan or Pathan Dynaety. (Sher ^S'AdA.) 

1639 

946 

Khizir Khdn 

Shor Shdh 

Henry VIII. 

1545 

952 

Muhammad Sur 

Salim Shdh 

Do. 

1665 

962 

Bahadur Shdh 

Muhammad Adil 

Mary 

1560 

968 

Jaldl Uddtn 

Do, 

Elizabeth 

1564 

971 

Sulaiman Kerdni 

Do. 

Do. 

1578 

981 

Baud Khdn 

Akbar 

Do. 



Fourth Period. 



Governors of Bengal under the Mughul Dynasty. 

1576 

984 

Khdn Jahan 

Akbar 

Elizabeth 

1579 

987 

Muzaffar Khdn 

Do. 

Do. 

1580 

988 

Raja Todarmal 

Do. 

Do. 

1582 

990 

Khdn Azim 

Do. 

Do. 

1584 

992 

Shdhbaz Khdn 

Do. 

Do. 

1689 

997 

Rdjd Mdnslnh 

Do. 

Do, 

1606 

1016 

Kiital Uddin Kokaltdsh 

Jahangir 

James I. 

1607 

1016 

Jahangir Kuli 

Do. 

Do. 


HI. — 72 
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Fourth Period — Cmtinued, 


A.D. 

A H. 

Governors of Bengal. 

Emperors of 
Hindusioti. 

Kings of 
England. 

1608 

1017 

Shaikh Isldm Kh^n 

Jahdngir 

James I. 

1618 

1022 

Kasim Khdn 

Do. 

Do. 

1618 

1028 

Ibrahim Khdn 

Do. 

Do. 

1622 

1032 

Shdh Jahdn 

1)0. 

Do. 

1625 

1033 

Khanazdd Khdn 

Do. 

Charles I. 

1626 

1035 

Mukarram Khdn 

Do. 

Do. 

1627 

1086 

Fidai Khdn 

1)0. 

Do. 

1628 

1087 

Kasim Khdn Jabuni 

Slidh Jahan 

Do. 

1632 

1042 

Azim Khdn 

Do. 

Do. 

1637 

1047 

Islam Khdn Mushedi 

Do. 

Do. 

1639 

1049 

Siiltdn Shuja 

Do. 

Do. 

1660 

1070 

Mir Jfmild 

Aurangzeb 

Charles 11. 

1664 

1074 

iShaistu Khdn 

Do. 

Do. 

1677 

1087 

Fidai Khan 

Do. 

1 Do. 

1678 

1088 

, Sultan Muhammad Azim 

Do. 

Do. 

1680 

1090 Shaista Khiin 

Do. 

Do. 

1689 

1099|lbrahiin Khan II. 

Do. 

William III. 

1697 

1108 A/im Ushiin 

Do. 

Anne 

1704 

1116,Murshid KuK 

Do. 

George II. 

1725 

1139Sliujii Uddin Khun 

Muhammad Shdh 

Do. 

1739 

1151ISariaraz Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1740 

1153iAh' Vardi Khan 

Do. 

Do. 

1756 

nrosiny Ud Daulii 

Alarngir 

lo. 


The above clironology is taken from Stewart’s llisiory of Bengal. 


Fifth Period. 

(Hovernor^ of Bengal and Govemors-General of India under 
the Hast India Company ^ 1765-1854. 

1766, Lord Clive; 1767, Harry Verelst ; 1769, John Cartier; 
1772, Warren Ilastiii^fs ; 1786, Sir John Maenhersou ; 1786, 
JMarcinis Cornwallis ; 1798, Sir John Shore (Lora Teignmouth) ; 
1798, Sir Alurod Clarke {.pro. tern.) \ 1798, Marquis Wellesley ; 
1805, Marquis Cornwallis ; 1806, Earl of Minto ; 1818, Marquis of 
Hastings ; 1823, John Adam (;)ro. tern.) ; 1823, Earl Amherst ; 1828, 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck ; 1835, Sir Charles Metcalf ; 
1886, Earl Auckland ; 1842, Earl of Ellenborough ; 1844, Viscount 
Hardinge ; 1848, Marquis of Dalhousie. 

Sixth Period. 

Bengal under Lieut enant-Govei'nore^ 1854-1874. 

Sir Frederic Ilalliday ; Sir John Peter Grant ; Sir Cecil Beadon ; 
Sir William Grey ; Sir George Camjibell ; Sir Richard Temple. 

English connection ^viih Bengal. — The East India Com- 
pany formed its earliest settlements in Bengal in the first 
lialf of the 17th century. These settlements were of a purely 
commercial character. In 1620 one of the Company’s 
factors dates from Patnd ; in 1624-36 the Comjiany estab- 
lished itself, by the favour of the emperor, on the ruins of 
the ancient Portuguese settlement of Pippli, in the north 
of Orissa ; in 1640-42 the patriotism of an English sur- 
geon, Mr Gabriel Boughton, obtained for us establishments 
at Balasor, also in Orissa, and at Hiigll, some miles above 
Calcutta. The vexations and extortions to which the 
Company's early agents were subjected more than once 
almost induced them to abandon the trade, and in 1677-78 
they threatened to withdraw from Bengal altogether. In 
1685, the Bengal factors, driven to extremity by the 
oppression of the Mughul governors, threw down the 
gauntlet; and after various successes and hair-breadth 
escapes, purchased from the grandson of Aurangzeb in 
1696, the villages which have since grown up into Calcutta, 
the metropolis of India. During the next fifty years the 
English had a long and hazardous struggle alike with the 
Mughul governors of the province and the Marhattd armies 
which invaded it. In 1756 this struggle culminated in 
the groat outrage known as the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
followed by Clive's battle of Plassey and capture of Cal- 
cutta, which avenged it. That battle, and the subse- 
quent years of confused fighting, established our military ' 
supremacy in Bengal, and procured the treaties of 1765, by i 
which the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa passed I 
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under our administration. To Warren Hastings (1772-85) 
belongs the glory of consolidating our power, and convert- 
ing a military occupation into a stable civil government. 
To another member of the civil service, John Shore, after- 
wards Lord Teignmouth (1786-93), is due the formation 
of a regular system of Anglo-Indian legislation. Acting 
through Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-General, he ascer- 
tained and defined the rights of the landholders in the soil. 
These landholders under the native system had, for the 
most part, started as collectors of the revenues, and gradu- 
ally acquired certain prescriptive rights as quasi-proprietors 
of the estates entrusted to them by the Government. In 
1793 Lord Cornwallis declared their rights perpetual, and 
made over the land of Bengal to the previous quasi-proprie- 
tors or zaminddrsy on condition of the payment of a fixed 
land tax. This great piece of legislation is known as 
the Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue, But the 
Cornwallis code, while defining the rights of the proprie- 
tors, failed to give adequate recognition to the rights of 
the under-tenants and the cultivators. His Regulations 
formally reserved the latter class of rights, but did not 
legally define them, or enable the husbandmen to enforce 
them in the courts. After half a century of rural disquiet, the 
rights of the cultivators were at length carefully formulated 
by Act X. of 1859. This measure, now known as the land 
law of Bengal, effected for the rights of the under-holders 
and cultivators what the Cornwallis code in 1793 had 
effected for those of the superior landholders. The status 
of each class of person interested in the soil, from the 
Government as suzerain, through the zaminddrs or superior 
landholders, the intermediate tenure-holders, and the under- 
tenants, down to the actual cultivator, is now clearly 
defined. The Act dates from the first year after the 
transfer of India from the Cvompany to the Crown ; for, 
meanwhile, the mutiny had burst out in 1857. The trans- 
actions of that revolt chiefly took place in Northern India, 
and will be found under the article on the North-Western 
Provinces; the uprising, although fierce and for a time 
perilous to our supremacy, was quickly put down. In Bengal 
it began at Bah rack fur (g^.v.), was communicated to 
Dacca in Eastern Bengal, and for a time raged in Behar, 
producing the memorable defence of the billiard-room at 
Arrah by a handful of civilians and Sikhs, — one of the most 
splendid pieces of gallantry in the history of the British 
arms. Since 1858, when the country passed to the Crown, 
the history of Bengal has been one of steady and peaceful 
j)rogress. The two great lines of railway, the East Indian 
and the Eastern Bengal, have been completed ; and a third, 
the Northern Bengal Railway, is now in progress. Trade 
has enormously expanded ; new centres of commerce have 
sprung up in spots which not long ago were silent jungles; 
new staples of trade, such as tea and jute, have rapidly 
attained importance ; and the coal-fields and iron ores are 
beginning to oi)en up prospects of a new and splendid era 
in the internal development of the country. 

The best account of Bengal as at present constituted is to be 
found in the administration reports of Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., 
when lieutenant-governor of BeJigal, in 1871-72 and 1872-73. 
These reports are of an official character, and embody the results of 
the census of 1872. Among non-official works Colonel Dalton’s 
great volume on The Ethnology of Bengal holds a conspicuous place. 
This splendid quarto condenses the personal observations of a long 
career spent among the people. Stewart’s History of Bengal^ a work 
which was admirable when first published, is now fifty years out of 
date, and stands in much need of re-editing. The journals of the 
Asiatic societies in London, Paris, and especially Calcutta, are still 
the great storehouses for original research. The Calcutta Beview 
contains many valuable articles, which the index to its first fifty 
volumes renders easily available. The present writer has endea- 
voured in his Annals of Rural Bengal, and in his two volumes on 
Otissa ; or, the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native and 
British Rule, to present to the general reader the result of his re- 
searches with regard to this part of India. (W. W. H.) 
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BENQAZIi a seaport town on the northern coast of 
Africa, and capital of the province of Barca, is situated on 
a narrow strip of land between the Oulf of Sidra and a 
salt lake, in 30* 7' N. lat. and 20* 3' E. long. Though for 
the most part poorly built, it has one or two buildings of 
some pretension — an ancient castle, a mosque, a Franciscan 
monastery, Government buildings, and barracks. The wells 
in the town being brackish, drinking water has to be 
brought from the village of Sowani. The liarbour is almost 
rendered useless by accumulations of sand, and ships have 
to discharge by means of lighters. Legitimate trade has 
recently been neglected by the inhabitants, who find it 
more profitable to furnish slaves to the Alexandrian mar- 
ket. The exports, which consist chiefly of sheep, wool, 
barley, wheat, butter, and salt, amounted in 1874 to 
£279,000, while the imports, of which the most important 
item is cloth goods, were valued at £162,600. Consuls 
are maintained at Bengazi by England and Italy, and 
France is represented by a vice-consul. The i>opulation, 
estimated in 1862 at 6000 or 7000, has since undergone 
various fluctuations, and suflercd especially from an epi- 
demic in 1872. 

BENGEL, John Albert, a celebrated Biblical scholar 
and critic, was born at Winnenden, in Wiirtemberg, on 
the 21th June 1687. His father, who was one of the 
ministers of that town, having died when Bengel was only 
six years old, his education was taken in hand by a friend 
of his father named Spindler, who having afterwards be- 
come a master in the gymnasium at Stuttgart, carried the 
boy thither with him, and superintended his education 
until he entered the University of Tubingen in the year 
1 703, While at the university, the works to which, among 
others, he gave special attention as private studies were 
those of Aristotle and Spinoza, and so thoroughly did he 
make himself acquainted with the metaphysics of the latter, 
that he was selected by one of the professors to j>re])are 
materials for a treatise De Spinoaumo which the pro- 
fessor afterwards published. He himself used to express 
his “ great thankfulness for the benefit which he had de- 
rived from the study of metaphysics and mathematics, in 
respect of the clearness of thought wliich they imparted, 
which was of the utmost value to him in the analysis and 
exposition of the language of Scripture.” After taking his 
degree, Bengel devoted himself to the study of theology, 
to which the gmve and religious tone of his mind, deep- 
ened and strengthened by his early training and disciifline, 
naturally inclined him. Like other young men of thought- 
ful character, before and since, he had to struggle with 
doubts and difficulties of a religious nature, and he alludes, 
with much feeling, to the many arrows which pierced his 
poor heart, and made his youth hard to bear,” It is in- 
teresting to know that at this early date his attention was 
directed to the various readings of the Greek New TesU- 
nient, and that one cause of his mental perplexities was 
the difficulty of ascertaining the true reading among the 
great number of those which wore presented to his notice. 
In 1707 Bengel entered the church, and was api)ointed to 
the parochial charge of Metzingen-unter-LJrach. Here he 
remained only one year, and during that time devoted 
himself to the study of the writings of opener, Arndt, A, 
H. Franke, and Chemnitz. The profound im])ression which 
the works of these men made upon his mind was never 
effaced, and may be traced in that vein of devotional, not 
to say pietistic, feeling which runs through all his religious 
compositions. In 1708 Bengel was recalled to Tubingen 
to undertake the office of Repetmt or theological tutor. 
Here he remained until 1713, when he wb. 8 apiK)inted the 
head of a seminary recently established at Benkendorf 
and intended as a preparatoxy school of theology. Before 
entering on his duties there, he made a literary journey 
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through the greater part of Germany, to acquaint himself 
with the various systems of education which were in use, 
in order to qualify himself for the better discharge of his 
official duties. In prosecuting the journey ho visited with 
laudable impartiality the seminaries of the Jesuits as well 
as those of the Lutheran and Beformod Churches. Among 
other places he visited Heidelberg and Halle, and had his 
attention directed at the former city to the canons of Scrip- 
ture criticism published by Gerhard von Mastricht, and at 
the latter to Vitringa’s Anatruia ad Aj) 0 ('alyp 8 in, The in- 
fluence exerted by these uj>on his theological studies will 
be ap[»arent when we come to notice his works upon the 
criticism and interpretation of Scripture. For twenty- 
eight years — from* 1713-1741 — he discharged his import- 
ant duties as head of the school of Benkendorf with dis- 
tinguished ability and success, devoting all his energies to 
the religious and intellectual improvement of his students. 
It is impossible to read the extracts from his diary and 
corresj)ondence, which have been preserved, without being 
struck with the spirit of fervent piety, combined with 
sagacity and good sense, which characterized his iqanage- 
nient of the institution. These twenty-eight years w^ere 
the period of Bengel’s greatest intellectual activity, many 
of the works on which his reputation rests being included 
wdthin them. In 1741 ho was appointed prelate of the 
cloister of Herbrechtingen, an office which he held for eight 
years. In 1749 he was raised to the dignity of consis- 
torial counsellor and prelate of Alpirsbach, with a residence 
in Stuttgart. Bengel henceforth devoted himself to the 
discharge of his duties as a member of the consistory. A 
question of considerable difficulty was at that time occu- 
pying the attention of the church courts, viz., the manner 
in which those who separated themselves from the church 
were to be dealt with, and the amount of toleration which 
should bo accorded to meetings held in private houses for 
the purpose of religious edification. The civil power (the 
duke of Wiirtemberg was a Roman Catholic) was disposed 
to have recourse to measures of repression, while the mem- 
bers of the consistory, recognizing the good effects of such 
meetings, were inclined to concede a considerable degree 
of liberty, Bengel exerted himself on the side of tlie 
latter. The admirer of Bpener, the founder of the collegia 
2 detafi 8 , could not but show^ himself favourably disposed 
to meetings held for religious purposes, and while main- 
taining the rights and privileges of the church, ho was an 
advocate for all reasonable freedom being accorded to tho.se 
who felt themselves bound on grounds of conscience to 
withdraw from her communion. The good effects of this 
policy may be seen at this day in the attitude taken up 
by those who in Wiirtemberg have separated from the 
church. Bengel’s public position neces.sarily brought him 
into contact with many individuals of celebrity, by whom 
ho was consulted on all important theological and ecclesi- 
astical que.stion8. In a single year he received no fewer than 
1 200 letters. In the year 1751 the U niversity of Tubingen, 
his own alma viatev^ conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of divinity. Bengers life was now drawing to a close. 
He died, after a short illness, in 1752, aged sixty-five years 
and four months. He himself is re|X)rted to have said, 

I shall be forgotten for a wdiilo, but 1 shall again come 
into remembrance ; ” and his favourite pupil Oetinger re- 
marked of him, “ His like is not left in Wiirtemberg.” 

The works on which Bengers reputation rests as a Biblical scholar 
and oritic are, his edition of the Greek New Testament, and his 
Qnomon or ExegeticaX CmrntiUary on the same. 

(A.) His edition of the Greek Testament was published in 4to 
at TttDineen in 1784, and in 8vo at Stuttgart in the same year, but 
without the critical apparatus. So early as 1725 he had given an 
account in his Prodrom^ia Novi TeatamoiUi Groeci recte cauteg[ue 
adomandi of the principles on which his intended edition was to be 
based. In preparation for his work Bengel was able to avail himself 
of the collations of upwards of twenty MSS., none of them, however, 
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of groat importanco, twelve of which had been collated by himself. 
Ill constituting the text, he irii{)osed upon himself the singular 
re«triction of not inserting any various reading which had not al- 
ready been prinOU in some preceding edition of the (Ireek text. 
From this rule, however, ho deviated in the case of the Anocalypse, 
where, owing to tlio corrupt state of the text, he felt himsell at 
liberty to introduco some readings on niami«<Tipt authority. In 
the lower margin of the page he inserted a sclet'tioii of various read- 
ings, the relative iinportanco of which lie denoted by the first five 
letters of tho (Ireok alphabet in the following manner : — a was em- 
ployed to denote the reading which in his jn<lgmont was the true 
one, altliough he did not venture to place it in the text ; /9, a read- 
ing better tlian that in the text ; 7, one e<junl to the textual read- 
ing ; d and e, readings inferior to those in the text. Stephens’s 
division into verses was retained in the inner margin, but the text 
was divided into paragiaphs. The text was followed by a critical 
apparatus, the first ]>art of whicli consisted of an introduction to the 
criticism of the New Testament, 111 the thirty-fourth section of 
which he laid down and explained his celebrated canon, J'rodivi 
Scrlpiioni pnentat ardmt*' (“The more difficult reading to be jire- 
forrod to that whit h is more easy *’), the soundness of which, as a 
general pniieii>le, has been roeognircd by succeeding critics, al- 
tliongli It was objected to by Ins great opponent Wetstcin, who, 
nevcrtbelcHH, found “himself ultimately obliged to laydown some- 
thing nearly to the same effect ” (Scrivener). The second part of 
tlie critical apparatus was devoted to a consideration of the various 
readings, ami here Hungul adopted the })laii of stating the evidence 
both (K/ainHt and in faiumr of a particular reading, thus placing 
before the reader the matorials for forming a judgment. It is a 
proof of Bengers groat critical sagacity that bo was tlie first do- 
nnifoly to propound the theory of families or recensions of MSS. 
His investigutiouH had led him to see that a certain affinity or re- 
Hcniblaiico existed amongst many of tlio authorities for tho (Jreck 
text —MSS., vorsions, and ecclesiastical writers ; that if a peculiar 
reading, c.r/., w’ero found in ono of those, it was generally found 
also in the othei members of tho same class ; and tliis general re- 
lationship soemed to point ultimately to a common origin for all 
tho authorities which jiresonted such poculiaritics. Although dis- 
osod at first to divide the various documents into three classes, lio 
nally adopted a classification into two — tho African, or older family 
of documents, and the IJy/antino, or more recent class, to which ho 
attacliod only a suiiordinate value. Tho theory was afterwards 
adofitod by Sender and (Inesbacb, and worked uji into an elaborate 
aystom by tho latter critic. Hongers labours on the text of tbo 
Greek 'rostamont wore received with great disfavour in manyijuarteis. 
bike Walton and Mill fieforo him, ho had to encounter the opposi- 
tion of ignorant and fanatical individuals who believed that tlio 
certainty of tho Woid of God was ondangerod by tlio im])ortance 
attaohod to the various readings, as if tho received text wore pos- 
sessed of infallible auf liorifv. One of his opponents, Provost Kohl- 
reif, puhliclv challenged him to put the enemies of criticism to 
silence by admitting that even tlie various readings were given by 
inspiration, in order to meet the necessities of various classes of 
readers! Wetstem, on tbo other han<l, accused him of excessive 
caution in not making freer use of his critical materials. In answer 
to these strictures, IJcngel published a Defence of the (}reek 7>jct of 
his New Testament, which he jirofixed to bis JIamiony of the Four 
Gospds, published in 1730, aiul which contained a sufficient answ’er 
to the misrepresentations, especially of Wetstein, which had been 
brought against him from so many different quarters. Tho text of 
Bengid long enjoyed a high reputation amongst scholars, and was 
frequently repiinted. 

(B.) The other great woik of Bengcl, and tliat on which his 
reputation as an exegete is mainly based, is liis Onmnon, or Fxe- 
getiatl Annotations on the New Testament, published in 1742. It 
was the fruit of twenty years’ labour, and exhibits with a pregnant 
brevity of expression, which, it has been said, “condenses more mat- 
ter into a line than can he extracted from pages of other writers,” 
tho results of his study of the sacred volume. Ho modestly entitled 
his work a Omnnon or index, his object being rather to guide the 
reader to ascertain the meaning for himself, than to save him from 
the trouble of personal investigation. The principles of interpreta- 
tion on which no jirooeedod were, to import nothing into Scripture, 
but to draw out of it everytbiiip that it really contained, in con- 
formity with grammatioo-historical rules ; not to be bumpered by 
dogmatical oonsidorations ; and not to be influenced by the symboli- 
cal books. Bengel’s Inqie that the Gnomon would help to rekindle 
a fre^h interest in the study of tlio New Testament was fully rea- 
lized. It has passed through many editions (latest 1850), has been 
translated into Gorman ami into English, and is still one of the 
books most highly prized by the expositor of tho New Testament. 
It is a striking testimony to its value that John Wesley largely 
availed himself of it in writing his Expository Notes upon the New 
Testament, 1756, saying that he “believed ho would much better 
serve the interests of rdigion by translating from the Gnomon than 
by writing many volumes of his own notes.'* Later commentators 
have not failed to follow Wesley’s example. 
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Besides the two works already described, Bengel was the editor 
or author of many others, classical, patristic, ecclesiastical, and 
expository, which our limits do not allow us to discuss. We can 
only name two, viz., Ordo Tanporum, a treatise -on the chronology 
of Scripture, iu wdiich he enters upon 8i>eculations regarding the 
end of the world, and an Exposition of the Apocalypse, which en- 
joyed for a time extraordinary popularity lu Germany, and was 
translated into several foreign languages. 

For full details regarding Bengel tho reader is referred to the 
Memoir of his Life and Writings, hy J, C, F, Burk, translated into 
English by Eev. R. F. Walkei, London, 1837. (F. C.) 

BENdIJKLA, a country on the wchtern coast of Africa, 
situated to the south of Angola, between 10" and 17® S. 
lat., and extending from tho Kiver Coanza to the Cunene, 
which is otherwise known as Nourse, Hio das Trombas, 
Itio dos Elepliantes. The country rises from the coast 
inwards till it attains a decidedly mountainous character. 
There is great abundance both of vegetable and animal 
life; and the higher regions contain mines of copper, 
silver, iron, and salt. The inhabitants belong to the 
Congo race and speak tho Bunda language. Jn 1C17 the 
rortugiiese under Manoel Cerveira Pereira founded the town 
of IS. Eelijie do Benguela near the mouth of the Cavaco, 
oil the lialiia das Vacas (Santo Antonio, or Cone’s Bay), 
in 12® .34' S. lat. and 13" 20' E. long. It was long the 
centre of an important trade, esyiecially in slaves, but has 
now greatly declined. There is but little tratlic, and no 
manufactures. Besides tho churches of S. Feliiie and 8. 
Antonio, the hosjiital, and the fortress, there are only a 
few stone-built houses. Tho negro town of Catombela, 
about 8 miles distant, is in a mure flourishing condition. 
A short way beyond Benguela is Bahia Tarta, where 
salt is manufactured and sulphur excavated. 'J’he town 
of Old Benguela is situated about 130 miles to the N. ; 
and about 80 miles in that direction lies the Presidio of 
Novo Redondo, where fortifications were erected in 1769. 
Among the more important inland towns are Bihe, Bai- 
lundo, and (jaconda, in the last of which the Portuguese 
have long had a fortress. Tho southern portion of l^en- 
guela forms tho scjiarate government of Mossamedes, of 
which the capital of the same name is situated on the 
Bay of Mossamedes at tho mouth of the River BtTO (Rio 
das Mortos). Tho bay was formerly called Angra do 
Negro, and received its present designation in honour of 
Baron Mossamedes about 1785. The town, which is 
known to the natives as Mossongo-Bittolo, was not founded 
till 1840. Tho iiojmlation of the whole territory of Ben- 
gucla is estimated at about 140,000. 

BENICARLO, a city of Spain, in the province of Cas- 
tellon, on the coast of the Mediterranean. It is surrounded 
by ancient walls, and has a ruined castle. Tho manufacture 
of brandy is carried on, and tho town is celebrated for its 
rod wine, which is annually exported to Bordeaux for 
mixing witli clarets and other French wines. The value 
of wine exported in 1869 was £9500. Population, 7000. 

BENIN, a country, city, and river of Western Africa, 
to the west of the main channel of the Niger. The name 
was formerly npi»licd to the whole stretch of coast from 
the Volta, in 0" 40' E. long., to the Rio del Rey or Riumbi, 
in 8® 40' E, long., including what is now knowm as the 
Slave Coast, tho whole delta of the Niger, and a small 
portion of the country to the eastward ; and some trace of 
this earlier application remains in the name of Biffht of 
Benin, still given to that ])art of the sea which washes the 
Slave Coast. Tho kingdom of Benin seems at one time 
to have been one of the most powerful of Western Africa, 
and was known to Europeans in the 17th century as the 
Creat Benin. Budagry and Lagos, now British posses- 
sions, are both Beninese colonies. Benin has now been 
long in a state of decline, and the territory is broken up 
into independent states of no individual importance. Such 
coherence, indeed, as still exists is rather ethnographical 
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than territorial ; but it may be regarded as bounded on 
the E. by the Niger, N. by the Yoruba country, and W. 
by Egba. The soU is highly fertile and produces palms, 
rice, beans, maize, kokos, xdan tains, cotton, sugar, and Guinea 
pepper, in great abundance. The papaw and African 
plum grow wild, and excellent tobacco can bo raised. 
Many parts of the country are covered with almost im- 
penetrable forests and swamps, but towards the north 
there is fine pasture land, in which tlie natives rear both 
cattle and horses of considerable value. Of trees the 
cotton wood, the tamarind, and the mangrove are the 
most frequent. The population is pretty dense, and it is 
said that in the most flourishing state of the kingdom the 
king could collect 100,000 men. His rule is absolute, 
and ho is revered by his subjects as a species of divinity. 
It is a crime to believe that the king either eats or sleeps ; 
and all ofiTenccs against him are ])uuishcd with the utmost 
severity. The religion and mythology agree with the 
great system of Yoruba and Oro ; the chief god is wor- 
shipped with human sacrifices to an appalling extent. 
The people, at the same time, do not indulge in wanton 
cruelty ; they usually stupefy the victims before putting 
them to death. The houses, at least of the bettor classes, 
are built on a plan similar to that of the Homans, with 
a regular atrium and implavium. Tlic Beninese weave 
their cotttm into a fine kind of muslin, whioli is worn 
in huge bulging }»etticoats by people of w'ealth, while 
the lower orders are content with a simple Brhiko or 
kilt. The capital of the kingdom, or city of Benin, is 
situated about 73 J miles inland from the moutli of the 
llio Formoso or Beiiiu River, about 5“ 35' E. long, and 
25' N. lat. It covers a large extent of ground, but is so 
broken up into separate portions by intervening spaces of 
jungle, that no proper estimate can be formed of its pojmla- 
tion. The Obwe, or King’s quarter, alone is supposed to 
have upwards of 15,000 inhabitants ; but at the time of 
Burton s visit in 1 862 many of the houses were em})ty and 
falling to ruin. The next city in importance is W ari (C)wari, 
Awerri, or Owheyie, called Jaku by the natives), which is 
situated about 130 miles S.S.E. of the capital, and some 
7 or 10 mile^from tlie sea, on an island surrounded by a 
branch of the Niger distinguished by the same name. Tt 
was formerly described as consisting of two parts about 
half a mile distant from each other, but now consists of 
one long and straggling line along the shore. The popu- 
lation previously stated at 5000 is reduced by Burton to 
2000. The town, however, has its own king, who has 
long asserted his inde])endence of the monarch of Benin. 
Tlie houses are neatly built of clay, coloured with red 
ochre, and frequently ornamented with rudely carved 
pillars. The ])ort of Gw’ato (or as it is variously called, 
Gato, Agatho, or Agatton) lies about 30 miles N.N.E. of 
the mouth of the Benin River, is a place of some import- 
ance for the i>alm-oil trade, and has a special interest as 
the ]dace where Belzoni, the traveller, died and was 
buried. Numerous factories are scattered along the creeks 
of the delta for tho purposes of trade, but all the larger 
European settlements have disap j>eared. Since the 
abolition of tlie slave trade the chief export of the country 
is palm-oil, in return for which salt, silk stufls, guns and 
gunpowder, coral (which is the official decoration of the 
higher dignities), beads, iron, brass, and brandy are im- 
ported. The common internal currency is tho cowrie-shell. 

The River Benin, called by the natives Uwo Ko Jakri, or 
Outlet of Jakri, is about two miles broad at its mouth ; 
but it is crossed by a very extensive bar of mud and sand, 
on which there is only 12 feet of water at spring tides. 
Ships of 60 tons can ascend as far as Gwato. 

Benin was discovered by the Portuguese about the year 1485, 
and they carried on for some titne a brisk trade in slaves, who uere 
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carried to Elmiua, and sold to the natives of tho Gold Coast 
John 111. of Portugal, liovevcr, nrohibiied tins traffic ; and, as 
the situatiou was found very unhealthy, tho settlement was ordered 
to be withdrawn. Many traces of tlte Portuguese occupation are 
still to be found, and one of tlie most striking j)roof8 of their influ- 
ence is the fact that a currui>t Lusitanian diaU'ct is still spoken by 
the older natives. The Dutch afterwards established factories, and 
maintained them for a considerable time, chiefly with a view to 
the slave trade. In 1788 Captain Laiidolphe founded a factory 
called Barodo, near the native village of Obobi, for the French 
Oompagnio d’Oyw'hoiii ; and it lasted till 1792, when it was destroyed 
by tho English. See Bosmim’s of the CoaM of Guinea 

in 1705 (in vol. xvi. of Pinkortou’s Voyaijes ) ; William Smith’s 
Kew Voyage to OuuieOf 1744 ; Adams’s JlUmaiks on ttu JVeet Coast 
of Africa, 1823; Clapperton’s Second JCjrpeddion, IS‘29 ; Lander’a 
Tracel.% 1832 ; Burton’s i/y W under iu/gs xn IVcU Ajnea^ 1863. 

BENJAAITN (rPI?3, Sept. Bcvia/Atv), tho youngest 
son of the Patriarch Jacob, by Rachel. His mother, dying 
in childbed, gave him the name Benoni, “ Son of my pain,’’^ 
which was clianged by his father to Benjamin, meaning 
probably “Son of the right hand,” that is, “Son of pros- 
perity ” (Gen. XXXV. 16-18). Of his personal history little 
is recorded. He w’as the favourite of his father and 
brothers, and seems to have been of an amiable though 
somewhat w’eak charaider. In this resiiect ho strikingly 
contrasts wdth the tribe, wdiose history was foretold in the 
]>rophecy of Jacob, “Benjamin shall ravin as a 
wolf” ((ion. xlix. 27). The tribe of Benjamin, though the 
least numerous of Israel, became nevertheless a consider- 
able race. Jn the desert it counted 35,400 warriors 
(Nuin. i. 37), and at the entrance of Israel into Canaan even 
as many as 45,600 (Num. xxvi. 41). The portion allotted 
to this tribe was cncoinjiasscd by tho districts of E])hraim, 
Dan, and Judali. In the time of live judges the tribe of 
Benjamin became involved in a civil war wdtli the other 
eleven tribes, wdiich terminated in its almost utter ex- 
tinction, COO men alone escaping (.ludges xix., xx.) The 
tribe sjieedily revived, however ; in the time of David 
it numbered 59,434 able warriors, and in that of Asa, 
280,000. This tribe hod the honour of giving the first 
king to the Jews, Saul being a Benjamite. After the 
death of Saul, tho Benjamites ileclared themselves for his 
son Ishbosheth, until, alter the assassination of that jirince, 
David became king of all Israel. David having expelled 
tho Jebusites from Zion, and made it liis own residence, 
the close alliance that jireviously existed between the 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah was cemented by tho cir- 
cumstance that, while Jerusalem belonged to the district of 
Benjamin, that of Judah was immediately contiguous to it. 
At the division of the kingdom after the death of Solomon, 
Benjamin e.spoused the cause of Judah, and they formed a 
kingdom by themselves. Indeed, the tw'o tribes stood 
always in such a close connection as often to be included 
under the single name Judah. 

BENJAMIN, of Tudcla, in Navarre, a celebrated Jewish 
rabbi of the 12th century, wliose Itinerary is a literary 
curiosity. He visited C'onstantinople, Egypt, Assyria, and 
Persia, penetrating to tlio frontiers of China. He was 
credulous, but his w'ork contains some curious notices of the 
countries he visited. It was translated from the Hebrew 
into Latin by Arias Montanus in 1575, and appeared in 
a French version by Baratier in 1734, and again in 1830. 
The latest English translation is that by Asher, 1840, 

BENNET, Henry, Earl of Arlington, a distinguished 
statesman in the reign of Charles 11. , was born of an 
ancient family in Middlesex, in tho year 1618. Jn the 
beginning of the civil war he was appointed under- 
secretary to Lord Digby, secretary of state. He afterwards 
entered himself as a volunteer for the royal cainse, and did 
the king good service, especially at Andover in Hampshire, 
where he was severely wounded. He was made secretary 
to the Duke of York, received the honour of knighthood 
from Charles II. at Bniges in 1 658, and was sent as envoy 
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to the court of Spain. Upon the return of the king to 
England he was called home, made keeper of the privy 
purse, and principal secretary of state. In 1670 he was of 
the council distinguished by the title of the Cabal, and one 
of those who advised the shutting up of the exchequer. 
In 1672 he was made Earl of Arlington and Viscount 
Thotford, and soon after knight of the garter. 

“ Henry Bonnet, Lord Arlington, then secretary of state, had, 
since he came to manhood, resided nrinci {tally on the Continent, 
and had learned that cosmopolitan inditfcreuco to constitutions and 
religions which is often observable in {tcrsoiiM whose life liad been 
nassed in vagrant diplomacy. If there was any form of government 
ho liked, it was that of France. If tliere was any churem for which 
he felt a ]:>refor«nce, it was that of Horne. He had some talent for 
conversation, and some talent also foi transacting the ordinary 
biiHincss of oifioe. Ho hod loarnod, during a life passed in travel- 
ling and negotiating, tlic art of accommoirating his language and 
deportment to the society in which he found himself. His vivacity 
in the closet amused the king ; his giavity in debates and confer- 
elites imposed on the publn ; and he had succeeded in attaching to 
hiinsolf, partly by scrvu'cs and partly by liopes, a considerable 
number of peisorial retainers.” — ( Macaulay 's if <s^.,vol. i. p|). *220-21.) 

lie (lied in 1685. Jliw Lvtters to Sir William Temple 
were published after his death. 

HENNKT']’, Jameh Gordon, American journalist, 
originator aiul editor of the New York Herald^ was by 
hirtJi a Scotchman. He was born at Newmills in Banff- 
shire, about 1800. Destined for the priesthood in the 
Homan Catliolic Cliuroh, he was educated in a seminary 
at Aberd(*on. But it became evident that ho was naturally 
unfit for tlie priestly calling ; and his aversion rijiened into 
a determination to escuiie from it. The reading of Frank- 
lin’s A utobitMjraph y led liim to resolve on emigration to 
America, and in the spring of 1819 he sailed for the New 
World. Landing at Halifax, lie earned a poor living 
there for a short time Iiy giving lessons in PVench, Span- 
ish, and bookkeeping ; he jiassed next to Boston, where 
.starvation almost threatened him till he got employment 
in a printing-oftioo ; and in 1822 lie went to New York. 
An engagement os translator of Spanish for a new 8 pa 2 >cr 
took him for a few months to (Uiarlestoii, South Carolina. 
On liis return to New York he projected a school, gave 
lectures on jxditical economy, and did subordinate work 
for the journals. In 1825 he made his first attemjit to 
establish a journal of his own ; and tlie next ten years 
were orcujiiod in a variety of similar attempts, which 
proved futile. During that jieriod, however, he became 
Washington eorresjxmdent of the Inquirer; and his letters, 
written in imitation of the letters of Horace Waljiole, 
attracted attention. Notwithstanding all his hard work 
and his resolutely abstemious life, he was still a poor man. 
It was not till 1855 that he struck the vein which was to 
reward and enrich him. On May 6 of that year appeared 
the first number of a small one-cent pa[)er, bearing the title 
of New York Herald^ and is.suiiig from a cellar, in which 
the proprietor and editor played also the })art of salesman. 
“ He started with a disclaimer of all principle, os it is called, 
all party, all politics ; ” and to this ho certainly adhered. 
By his immense industry and practical sagacity, his un- 
scrupulousness, variety of news, spicy correspondence, 
supply of iiersonal gossi|> and scandal, the paper became a 
great commercial success. Bennett continued to edit the 
Uertdd till his death. Tlie successful mission of Stanley 
to CVntral Africa in search of Dr. Livingstone, of whom 
nothing hod long been heard, was undertaken by his desire 
and at his expense ; and he thus showed in the lost year 
of his life the inextinguishable spirit of enterprise which 
had animated him throughout his whole career. He died 
at New York, June 2, 1872. 

BENNETT, John Huohks, for twenty-six years professor 
of the institutes of medicine at Edinburgh University, was 
born in London on the 31st August 1812. He was edu- 
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cated at Exeter, and being destined for the medical pro 
fession i^as articled to a surgeon in Maidstone. In 1833 
he began his studies at Edinburgh, and in 1837 graduated 
with the highest honours. During the next four years he 
studied in Paris and Germany, and on his return to Edin- 
burgh in 1841 published a work on cod-liver oil, the recom- 
mendation of which as a remedy in all consumptive diseases 
made his name widely known. In 1848 he obtained 
the chair of institutes of medicine, having already gained 
high reputation as an extra-acadcmical lecturer and teacher. 
In 1871 his health gave way; he retired to the south of 
France, and in 1874 resigned his professorship. In 
August 1875 he was able to be present at the meeting of 
the British Medical Association in Edinburgh, on which 
occasion he received the degree of LL.D. The fatigue he 
then underwent brought on a relapse, and he was com- 
pelled to have the operation of lithotomy jierforined. He 
sank rapidly and died on the 25th September. Professor 
Bennett was an able teacher, and his original invtstiga- 
tions entitle him to a high place in the history of medicine. 
His publications are very numerous, including many 
articles in medical journals and several exhaustive treatises. 
Of these the best known are Clinical Lectun% 1858 (5th 
ed., 1868) ; Treaiue on Physiolorjy, 1858, contributed to 
the 8th edition of the Encyvlopwdia Britannica ; Tejri- 
book of PhyBioloffy^ 1870. 

BENNETT, Sir William Sterndale, was considered, 
for more than the last 20 years of his life, the head ol 
the musical profession in England by the unanimous 
verdict of both English and foreign musicians. At his 
death he received the highest honour J^liigland can confer 
upon her sons — a grave in Westminster Abbey. He 
was born in 1816 at Sheffield, when^ his father ^^as 
organist. Having lost his fatlier at an early age, he was 
brought uj) at C^ambridge by his grandfather, from whom 
ho received his first musical education. In 1826 lie 
entered the Hoyal Academy of Music, and remained a 
pupil of tliat institution for the next ten years, studying 
pianoforte and composition under Cipriani Potter, Dr. 
Crotch, W. H. Holmes, and C. Lucas. It was during this 
time that he wrote several of his most appreciated works, 
not uninfluenced it seems by the contemporary movement 
of musical art in Gcmiany, which countiy lie frequently 
visited during the yea^.^ 1 836-42. At one of the Bhenish 
musical festivals in Dusseldorf he made the personal 
acijuaintance of Mendelssohn, and soon afterwards re- 
newed it at Leipsic, w'here the talented young Englishman 
was welcomed by the leading musicians of the rising 
generation. He played at one of the celebrated Gewand- 
haus concerts hi** thiid pianoforte concerto, which was 
received by the public in a manner flattering both to the 
pianist and the composer. We still possess an enthusiastic 
account of the event from the jien of Robert Schumann, 
whose genial expansive nature was alw'ays open to new 
impressions. He never tired of Bennett’s pr«iise, whom 
he pronounced to be “the most musical of all English- 
men,” and whom, in a private letter, ho goes so far as to 
call “an angel of a musician.” But even Schumann could 
not wholly conceal from himself the influence which Men 
delssohu’s compositions exerciseil on Bennett’s mode ot 
utterance, an influence which precluded the possibility of an 
original development to a degree almost unequalled in the 
history of music, excepting jierhaps the case of the Danish 
composer Niels W. Gode, who like Bennett was attracted 
to Leipsic by the fame of Mendelssohn, and who like him 
offered his own artistic individuality at the shrine of the 
German composer’s genius. According to a tradition, the 
late Professor Hauptmann, after listening to a composition 
by Gade, is said to have pronounced the sarcastic sentence, 
“ This sounds so much like Mendelssohn, that one might 
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almost suppose it to be written by Stemdale Bennett’’ 
It would lead us too far on the present occasion to point 
out how, by this subserviency of the leading English 
musician to a foreign composer, the national development 
of English art was impeded in a deplorable manner. His 
great success on the Continent established Bennett’s posi- 
tion in England. He settled in London, devoting himself 
chiefly to practical teaching. For a short time he acted 
as conductor of the Philharmonic Society, in which capacity, 
however, ho earned little success. He was made musical 
professor at Cambridge in 1856, and in 1868 principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music. In 1871 he received the 
honour of knighthood. He died in 1875. Owing most 
likely to his professional duties his latter years were not 
fertile, and what ho then wrote was not superior, scarcely 
equal, to the productions of his youth. The j)rincipal 
charm of Bennett’s compositions (not to mention his abso- 
lute mastery of the musical form) consists in the tender- 
ness of their conception, rising occasionally to sweetest 
lyrical intensity, but also bordering now and then on that ex- 
cessive sentimentalism from which his master Mendelssohn 
kept not always aloof. It must, however, be acknowledged 
that Bennett’s was a thoroughly refined nature, incapable 
of grand dramatic pathos, but also free from all inartistic 
pandering to the taste of the vulgar. Barring the 0]>era, 
Bennett tried his hand at almost all the diftbrent forms of 
vocal and instrumental writing. As his best works in 
various branches of art, we mention, for pianoforte solo, 
and with accompaniment of the orchestra, his three sketches, 
TJie LaJee, the Mllhtremrh, and the Fountain^ and his 3d 
pianoforte concerto ; for the orchestra, his Symphony in (1 
minor, and his overture The Naiads; and for voices, his 
cantata The May Que€7i^ written for the Leeds festival in 
1858, He also wrote a sacred cantata, Woman of 

Samaria^ first performed at the Birmingham Musical 
Festival in 1867. Shortly before his death he produced 
a sonata called the Maid of an elaborate piece of 

programme-music, descriptive of the deeds and suflerings 
and the final triumidi of the French heroine according to 
Schiller’s tragedy. 

BENSERADK, Isaac de, a French poet, was born in 
1612 at Lions- la-Foret in Normandy. He made himself 
known at court by his verses and his wdt, and had the 
good fortune to please the cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin. 
He wrote — 1. A Paraphrase upon Job ; 2. Verses for 

Ballets or Interludes ; 3. Rondeaux uiion Ovid ; 4. Several 
Tragedies. A sonnet of his, which ho sent to a young 
lady with his paraphrase on Job, having been placed in 
competition with the Urania of Voiture, a dis[»ute on their 
relative merits long divided the whole court and the wits 
into two parties, who were respectively styled the Johelim 
and the Uranists. Some years before his death in 1691 
Bonserade retired to (Chantilly, and devoted himself to a 
translation of the Psalms, which ho nearly comj)leted. 

BENSON, Georoe, a learned dissenting minister, was 
born at Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, in 1699. His 
mental capacity was so precocious, that at 1 1 years of age 
he was able to read the Greek Testament. He afterwards 
studied at an academy at Whitehaven, whence he removed 
to the University of Glasgow. In 1721 ho was chosen 
pastor of a congregation of dissenters at Abingdon, in 
Berkshire, where he continued till 1729, when ho became 
the choice of a congregation in Southwark; and in 1740 
he was appointed by the congregation of Crutched Friars 
colleague to the learned Dr Lardner. His Defence of the 
Reasonableness of Prayer B.i>peeired in 1731, and he after- 
wards published Paraphrases and Notes on the Epistles to 
the Thcssalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, adding 
dissertations on several important subjects, particularly 
on inspiration. In 1735 he published his History of the 
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First Planting of Christianity^ in 2 vols. 4'to, a work of 
great learning and ability. He also wrote the Eeasonahle- 
ness of the Christian Religion^ the Eisttyry of the Life of 
Jems Christy a Paraphrase and Notes on the Seven Catholic 
Epistles, and several other works, which gained him great 
reputation as a scholar and theologian. He died in 1763. 

BENTHAM, Jeremy, was born on the Ifith February 
1748, in Red Lion Street, Houndsditch, London, in which 
neighbourhood his grandfather and father successively carried 
on business as attorneys. His father, who was a wealthy 
man, and possessed at any rate a smattering of Greek, 
Latin, and French, was thought to have demeaned himself 
by marrying the daughter of an Andover tradesman, who 
afterwards retired to a country house near Reading, wheic 
young Jeremy spent many happy days. The boy’s talents 
justified the ambitious hopes which his parents entertained 
of his future. When three years old he read eagerly such 
works 08 Bapin’s History y and began the study of Latin. 
A year or t^vo later he learnt the violin and French 
conversation. At Westminster school he obtained a 
reputation for Greek and Latin verse writing ; and he was 
only thirteen when he was matriculated at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where his most important acquisition seems to 
have been a thorough accjuaintance with Sanderson’s logic. 
Ho became a B.A. in 1763, and in the same year entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and took his seat as a student in the 
Queen’s Bench, where he listened w’ith rapture to the 
judgments of Lord Manslield. He managed also to hear 
Blackstone’s lectures at Oxford, but says that he imme- 
diately detected llxe fallacies which underlay the rounded 
j periods of the future judge. 

Bentham’s family connections w^ould naturally have 
given him a fair start at the bar, but this was not the 
career for wliich he was preparing himself. lie spent his 
time in making chemical experiments and in 8})eculating 
upon legal abuses, rather than in reading Coke upon 
Littleton and the Re)>orts. On being called to the bar he 
“found a cause or two at nurse for him, which he did his 
best to jmt to death,” to the bitter disupixointment of his 
father, who had confidently looked forwaid to seeing him 
upon the woolsack. The first fruits of Bentham’s studies, 
the Fragment on Government y aj)])eared in 1776. This 
masterly attack upon Blackstone’s i>raises of the Eng- 
lish constitution w^aa variously attributed to Lord Mans- 
field, Lord C'amden, and Lord Ashburton. One important 
result of its publication was that, in 1781, Lord Shelburne 
called upon its author in his chambers at Lincoln’s Inn. 
Henceforth Bent ham was a frequent guest at Bowood, 
where he saw^ the best society, and where he met Miss 
Caroline Fox, to whom he afterw^ards made a proposal of 
marriage. In 1785 Bentham started, by way of Italy and 
Constantino} de, on a visit to his brother, Sir Samuel 
Bentham, who became a general in the Russian service ; 
and it was in Russia that he wrote his Defence of Usury. 
Disap})ointed in the hoi)e which he had entertained, 
through a misapprehension of something said by Lord 
Lansdowne, of taking a personal part in the legislation of 
his country, he setUed down to the yet higher task of 
discovering and teaching the jxrinciides u})on which all 
sound legislation must proceed. His fame s})read widely 
and rapidly. He was made a French citizen in 1792; and 
his advice was res}>ectfully received in most of the states of 
Euro})e and America, with many of the leading men of 
which he maintained an active corres})ondence. His 
ambition was to be allow'ed to prepare a code of law for 
his own or some foreign country. During nearly a quarter 
of a century he was engaged in negotiations wdth Govern- 
ment for the erection of a “Panopticon,” which would 
render transjiortation unnecessary. The scheme was 
eventually abandoned, and Bentham received £23,000 by 
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way of compensation. In 1823 he established the West- 
p^wster Berriew, Some idea of the extent of Bontham’s 
literary labours may be derived from the fact that his 
'Wwks, as edited with biographical notices by Dr Bowring 
in 1843, fill eleven volumes octavo, of closely printed 
double columns. Bentham died on the Gth of June 1832, 
in his 85th year, at the house in Queen^s S(iuare Place, 
which he had occupied for fifty years. In accordance with 
his directions, his body, after being dissected in the pre- 
sence of his friends, was eiabahned, and is still preserved, 
seated in his wonted dress, in University (College, T-iondon. 

Bentham’s life was a hapi)y one of its kind, llis con- 
stitution, weakly in childhood, strengthened with advancing 
years so as to allow him to get through an incredible amount 
of sedentary labour, while ho retained to the last the fresh 
and cheerful temperament of a boy. An ample inherited 
fortune permitted him to pursue his studies undistracted 
by the necessity for making a livelihood, and to maximize 
the results of his time and labour by the emi)loyment of 
amanuenses and secretaries, lie was able to gather around 
him a grou[> of congenial friends and ])Upils, such as the 
Mills, the Austins, and Bowring, with whom he could 
discuss the problems upon which he was engaged, and by 
whom several of liis books were practically rewritten, from 
the mass of rough though orderly memoranda which the 
master had himself prejiared. Thus, for instance, was the 
Bafionate of Judicial Evidence written out by J. 8. Mill, 
and the Book of Fallacies by Bingham. The services 
which Dumont rendered in recasting, as well as translating, 
the works of Bentham were still more imi)ortaut. 

The po])ular notion that Bentham was a morose visionary 
is far removed from fact. It is true that ho looked upon 
general society as a waste of time, and that he disliked 
poetry as “ misrepresentation but he intensely enjoyed 
conversation, gave good dinners, and delighted in music, 
in country sights, and in making others ha])]>y. These 
features of Bentham’s character are illustrated in the 
graphic account given by the American minister, Mr Hush, 
of an evening spent at his house in the summer of the 
year 1818. “ If Mr Bentham’s character is iHjculiar,” he 

says, “so is his jilace of residence. It was a kind of 
blind-alley, the end of which widened into a small, neat 
courtyard. There by itself stands Mr Benthain’s house. 
Shrubbery graced its area, and flowers its window-sills. 
It was like an (»asis in the desert. Its name is the 
Hermitage. Mr Bentham received me with the simplicity 
of a philosopher. 1 should have taken him for 70 or 
U])wards. Kvery tiling inside the house was orderly. The 
furniture seemed to have been unmoved since the days of 
his fathers, for 1 learned that it was a patrimony. A 
parlour, library, and dining-room made up the suite of 
apartments. In each was a jiiano, the eccentric master of 
the whole l>eing fond of music as the recreation of his 
literary hours. It is a uniijuc, romantic-like homestead. 
Walking with him into the garden, I found it dark with 
the shade of aiKMent tn‘es. They formed a barrier against 
all intrusion. The company was small, but choice. Mr. 
Brougham; Sir Samuel llomilly ; Mr Mill, author of 
the well-known work on India ; M. Dumont, the learned 
Genevan, once the associate of Miralx'au, were all who 
sat down to table. ^>lr. Bentham did not talk much. 
He had a benevolence of manner suited to the philan- 
thropy of his mind. He seemed to be thinking only of 
the convenience and ))U‘asure of his guests, not as a rule of 
artificial brooding as from ( liesterlicdd or Madame Genirs, 
but from innate feeling. Bold as are his o[)inions in his 
works, here he was wholly unobtrusive of theories that 
might not have commended the assent of all present. 
When he did converse it was in simple language, a con- 
trast to his later writings, where an involved style and the 


use of new or universal words are drawbacks upon the 
speculations of a genius original and profound, but with 
the faults of solitude. Yet some of his earlier productions 
are distinguished by classical terseness .’^ — {Residence at the 
Court of London^ p. 286.) Bentham’s love of flowers and 
music, of green foliage and shaded walks, comes clearly 
out in this pleasant picture of his home life and social 
surroundings. 

Whether or no lie can bo said to have founded a school, his 
doctrines liavo become so far part of the common thought of 
the time, that there is hardly an educated man who does not 
accept as too clear for argument truths which were invisible 
till Bentham pointed them out. Ilis sensitively honour- 
able nature, which in early life had caused him to shrink 
from asserting his belief in Thirty- nine articles of faith 
which ho had not examined, was shocked by the enormous 
abuses which confronted him on commencing the 'study of 
the law. He rebelled at hearing the system under which 
they flourished described as the perfection of human reason. 
But he was no merely destructive critic. He was deter- 
mined to find a solid foundation for both morality and 
law, and to raise upon it an edifice, no stone of which 
should be laid except in accordance with the deductions 
of tlie severest logic. This foundation is “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” a formula adopted from 
Boccaria. The pursuit of such happiness is taught by the 
“ utilitarian ” philosophy, a i)hrase used by Bentham 
himself in 1802, and therefore not invented by Mr J. S. 
Mill, as he supposed, in 1823. In order to ascertain what 
modes of action are mo.st conducive to the end in view, and 
what motives are best fitted to produce them, Bentham was 
led to construct marvellously exhaustive, thougli 8ome^^hat 
mechanical, tables of motives. With all their elaboration, 
these tables are, however, defective, as they omit some of 
the highest and most influential springs of action. But 
most of Bentham’s conclusions may be accepted without 
any formal profession of the utilitarian theory of morals. 
They are, indeed, merely tlie application of a rigorous 
common sense to the facts of society. That the proxi- 
mate ends at which Bentham aimed are desirable liardly 
any one w'oald deny, though the feasibility of the means 
by which he j)ro])ose^s to attain them may often be ques- 
tione<l ; and nnu‘h of the new nomenclature in which 
he thought fit to clothe his doctrines may bo rejected 
os unnecessary. To be judged fairly, Bentham must be 
judged as a teacher of the principles of legislation. With 
the principles of ])rivate morals he really deals only so far 
as is necessary to enable the reader to appreciate the 
impulses which have to Ihj controlled by law. 

As a teacher of legislation he inquires of all institutions 
whether their utility justifies their existence. If not, he is 
prepared to suggest a new form of institution by wdiich 
the needful service may be rendered. While thus engaged 
no topic is too large for his mental grasp, none too small 
for his notice ; and, what is still rarer, every topic is seen 
in its duo relation to the rest. English institutions had 
never before been thus comj)rehen8ively and dispassionately 
surveyed. Such im])rovcnicnts as had been necessitated 
were mere makeshifts, often made by stealth. The rude 
symmetry of the feudal system had been long ago destroyed 
by partial and unskilful adaj stations to modern commercial 
life, effected at various dates and in accordance with various 
theorie.s. The time had come for deliberate reconstruction, 
for inquiring whether the existence of many admitted evils 
was, as it w^as said to be, unavoidable ; for proving that 
the needs of society may l>e classified and provided for by 
contrivances wdiich shall not clash with one another because 
all shall be jmrts of a consistent whole. This task Bentham 
undertook, and he brought to it a mind absolutely free 
from professional or class feeling, or any other species of 
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pregudice. He mapped out the whole subject, dividing 
and subdividing it in accordance with the principle of 

dichotomy.” Having reached his ultimate subdivisions 
he subjects each to the most thorough and ingenious 
discussion. His earlier writings exhibit a lively and easy 
style, which gives place in his later treatises to sentences 
which are awkward from their eifort after unattainable 
accuracy, and from the newly-invented technical nomen- 
clature in which they are exi)re8sed. Many of lientham’s 
phrases, such as “ international,” “ utilitarian,” “ codifica- 
tion,” are valuable additions to our language; but the 
majority of them, especially those of Greek derivation, have 
taken no root in it. His neology is one among many in- 
stances of his contempt for the past and his wish to be clear 
of all association with it. llis was, indeed, a typically 
logical, as opjiosed to an historical, mind. For the history 
of institutions, which in the hands of Sir Henry Maine is 
becoming a new and interesting branch of science, Bentham 
cared nothing. Had he possessed such a knowledge of 
Roman law as is now not unc'onimon in England, he 
must doubtless have taken a difierent view of many 
subjects. The logical and historical methods can, however, 
seldom bo combined without confusion ; and it is ]jerhaps 
fortunate that Bentham devoted his long life to showing 
how much may be done by pursuing the former method 
exclusively, llis writings have been and remain a store- 
house of instruction for statesmen, an armoury for legal 
reformers. “ Pill<^ j)ar tout le monde,” as Talleyrand said 
of him, “ il est toujours riche.” To trace the results of his 
teaching in England aloiui would be to write a liistory ol 
tile legislation of half a century. Upon the whole 
administrative machinery of government, upon criminal 
law, and upon procedure, both criminal and civil, his 
influence has been most salutary; and the great legal 
revolution which has just accomplished the fusion of law 
and equity is not obscurely traceable to the same source. 
Those of Bentham’s suggestions which have hitherto l)een 
carried out have affected the matter, or contents, of the 
law. There seems at length some reason to ho))e that his 
suggestions for the improvement of its form and expression 
are about to receive the attention which they deserve. 
The services rendered by Bentham to the world would not, 
h()wever, be exhausted even by the practical adoption of 
every one of his recommendations. There are no limits to 
the good results of his introduction of a true method of 
reasoning into the moral and })olitical sciences. 

The best edition of Bentham^s works is that edited by 
Dr Bowring, in 1 1 vols. 8vo, the publication of which was 
completed in 1843. It contains a selection from his cor- 
respondence, and some biographical statements, (t. e. ii.) 

BENTINCK, Lord William George Frederick 
Cavendish, better known as Lord George Bentinck, the 
second son of the fourth duke of Portland, by Henrietta, 
sister to the Viscountess Canning, was born February 27, 
1802. He was educated at homo until he obtained 
his commission as comet in the 10th Hussars, at the 
ago of seventeen. On retiring from the army, he acted 
for some time as private secretary to his uncle Mr 
Canning, then prime minister; in which capacity he 
gave proofs of high ability for the conduct of public 
business. In 1828 he succeeded his uncle Lord William 
Bentinck as member for Lynn-Regis, and continued to 
represent that constituency during the remaining twenty 
years of his life. Till within three years of his death 
Lord George Bentinck was little known out of the 8i)ort- 
ing world. His early attempts at public speaking afforded 
no indic^ation of the abilities which the subsequent course 
of political events served to develop so conspicuously. His 
failures in the House of Commons seem to have dis- 
couraged him from the attempt to acquire reputation as a 
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politician. The natural energy of his character, however, 
found sco}^ in another arena. As one of the leaders on 
“ the turf,” he was there distinguished by that integrity, 
judgment, and indomitable determination, which, when 
brought to bear ujion matters of weightier importance, 
placed him, with a rapidity almost unexampled, in the 
foremost rank of British senators. On his first entrance 
into parliament he belonged to w^hat may bo called the 
moderate Whig party, and voted in favour of Catholic 
emanci])atiou, as also for the Reform Bill, though he 
opposed some of its principal details. Soon after, how- 
ever, he joined the ranks of the Opposition, with whom he 
sided up to the imjwtant era of 184G. When, in that 
year, Sir Robert Feel openly declared in favour of free 
trade, the advocates of the corn-laws, then without a 
loader, alter sevt^ral ineffectual attempts at organization, 
discovered that Lord George Bentinck Wiis the only man 
around whom the several sections of the Opposition could 
bo brought to rally. His sudden elevation to so pro- 
minent a position t(X)k the public mind by surprise ; but 
he soon gave convincing evidonc’e of j)ower8 so formidable, 
that th(» ])osition of the Protectionist i»arty at once assumed 
an imposing aspect. Towards Sir Robert Peel, in ])articular, 
his hostility w^iis marked and uncompromising. Believing, 
as he himself expressed it, that that statesman and his 
political colleagues had “ hounded to the death his illustri- 
ous relative ” Mr Canning, lie combined with his opposi- 
tion as a political leader a dcgrt'c of personal animosity 
that gave additional force to the poignancy of his invectives. 
On entering on his new position, he at once abandoned his 
favourite pursuits, disjiosed of his magnificent stud, forsook 
all connection with the tnrf, and di'voted his whole time 
and energies to the laborious and trying duties of a parlia- 
mentary leader. Apart from the question of the corn- 
laws, his politics were strictly independent. In opposition 
to the rest of his party, ho sujiported the bill for removing 
the Jewish disabilities, and was favourable to the scheme 
for the payment of the Roman Catholic (*lergy in Ireland 
by the landowners. As he had held no high office under 
Government, his qualifications as a statesman never found 
scope beyond the negative achievements of a leader of 
Opjiosition ; but it may bo safely affirmed that nothing 
but his untimely death could have debarred him from 
acquiring a distinguished position among the statesmen of 
Britain. This event, caused by the rupture of a vessel in 
the heart, took place suddenly on the 21st September 
1848, while his lordship was j>roceeding on foot to visit a 
friend in the country. — (See Lord Gtorgt Bentinck; a Poli- 
tical Biography^ by B. Disraeli, 1851.) 

BENTIVOGLIO, Giovanni, was born at Bologna about 
1438, seven years before the murder of his father Anni- 
bale, then the chief magistrate of the republic. In 1462 
Giovanni contrived to make himself master of the state, 
which ho continued to rule with a stern sway for nearly 
half a century ; but his encouragement of the fine arts, 
and his decoration of the city by sumptuous edifices, gilded 
his usurpation. He was finally expelled by Poj^e Julian 
II., in 1506, and died in the state of Milan at the age of 
seventy. 

BENTIVOGLIO, Guido, Cardinal, an eminent states- 
man and historian, was born at Ferrara in 1579. After 
studying at Padua, he wont to reside at Rome, and was 
received with great favour by Pope- Clement Vlll., who 
made him a prelate. He was sent as nuncio into Flanders, 
and afterwards to France ; and when he returned to Rome 
ho was entrusted by Louis Xlll. with the management of 
the French affairs at that court. In 1621 ho was made a 
cardinal, and in 1641 received the bisho])ric of Torracina. 
He was the intimate friend of Pope IFrljun VIII., and on 
the death of Urban public opinion marked out Bentivoglio 
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for bia aucceasor. He died auddenly, however, before the 
election took place. His principal works are, Della Guerra 
di Fiandna^ 1 632-39 ; Belazioni di G, Bentivoglio in tempo 
defle Bue Nunziature di Fiandria e di Francm^ 1631 ; 
Memorle^ 1648; Lett ere ^ 1631. 

JlENTLEy, lliciiARD (born, 1662 ; died, 1742), was 
born at Oulton, a township in the parish of Itotliwell, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, llis grandfather had 
suffered in person and estate in the royal cause, and the 
family were in consequeru'e in i educed circumstances. 
Hentley’s mother, the daughter of a stonemason in Oulton, 
was a woman of excellent unilerstanding and some educa- 
tion, as she was able tf) give her son his first lessons in 
Latin. From the graininar school of Wakefield Richard 
Rentloy passed to St John^s (V)llcge, Cambridge, being 
admitted suljsizar in 1676. He afterwards obtained a 
scholarship, but m-ver succeeded to a fellowship, being 
api)ointed l)y liis college, before he was twenty-one, head- 
master of Spalding grammar school. In this post ho did 
not remain long, being selected by Dr Stillingfleet, Dean 
of St l^aul’K, to be doriKsstic tutor to his son. This appoint- 
ment intro(iu(‘ed Rentley at once to the society of the 
most eminent men of the day, throw open to him the best 
private library in England, and brought him into familiar 
intercourse with Dean Stillingfleet, a man of sound under- 
standing, who had not shrunk from exploring some of the 
more solid and abstruse parts of ancient learning. The 
exainjile of such a ])atron seconding his natural inclinations 
drew Rentley into a course of thorough reading, which, 
however, took a ])hiloIogical rather than a philosophical 
direction. The six years which ho passed in Stillingfleet's 
family wore employed, with the restless energy character- 
istic of the man, in exhausting the remains of the Creek 
and Latin writers, and laying up those stores of knowledge 
U[)on which he afterwards drew for his various occasions. 

In 1689 Stillingfleet became bishoj) of Worcester, and 
Bentley’s ]mpil went to reside at Oxford in Wadham 
College, accomjianicd by his tutor. Rentley’s introduc- 
tions, and his own merits, placed him at once on a footing 
of intimacy with the moat distinguished scholars in the 
university -Mill, Body, Edward Rernard. Here he revelled 
in the MS. treasures of the Rodleian, Corpus, and other 
college libraries. He j»rojected, and occupied himself with 
collections for, vast literary sc’hcrnes. Among these are 
Hj)ecially mentioned a corpus of the fragments of the 
Creek j>t>et8, and an edition of the Creek lexicographers. 
Rut his first jmblication was in connection with a writer of 
much inferior note. The Oxford press was alx)ut bring- 
ing out an edition (the ediUo princeps) of the Chronicle of 
John MalaUn^ from the unique MS. in the Bodleian ; and 
the editor, Dr Mill, had requested Bentley to look through 
the sheets, and make any remarks on the text. This 
originated Bentley’s Epistola ad Milliurn^ which occupies 
less than one hundred pages at the end of the Oxford 
Malalas (<* Theatro Sheldoniano, 1691, 8vo). This short 
tractate at once placed Rentley at the head of all living 
English scholars. The ease with which, by a stroke of 
the pen, he restores jiassages which had been left in hope- 
less corruption by the editors of the Chronicle, the certainty 
of the emendation, and the command over the relevant 
material, are in a style totally different from the careful 
and laborious learning of Hody, Mill, or Chilmead. To 
the small cinde of classical students it was at once apparent 
that there had arisen in England a critic, whose attain- 
ments wore not to Ihj measured by the ordinary academical 
standard, but whom these few pages had sufficed to place 
by the side of the great Grecians of a former age. Un- 
fortunately this mastery over critical science was accom- 
panied by a tone of self-assertion and presumptuous con- 
fidence, which not only checked admiration, but was 
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calculated to reuse enmity. Dr Monk, indeed, Bentley’s 
biographer, has charged him with an indecorum of which 
he was not guilty. “ In one place,” writes Dr Monk, “he 
accosts Dr Mill as & ^lawtSlop, an indecorum which neither 
the familiarity of friendship, nor the licence of a dead 
language, can justify towards the dignified head of a 
house.” But the object of Bentley’s apostrophe is not his 
correspondent Dr Mill, but his author John Malalas, 
whom in another place he playfully appeals to as “ Syrisce.” 
From this publication, however, dates the origin of those 
mixed feelings of admiration and repugnance which Bentley 
through his \rhole career continued to excite among his 
contemporaries. 

In 1690 Rentley had taken deacon’s orders in the 
Established Church. In 1692 he was nominated first 
Boyle lecturer, a nomination which was repeated in 1694. 
He was offered the appointment a third time in 1695, but 
declined it, being by that time involved in too many other 
undertakings. In these first series of lectures he endea- 
vours to present the Newtonian physics in a popular form, 
and to frame them into a proof of the existence of an in- 
telligent Creator. The second series, preached in 1694, 
has not been published, and is believed to be lost. 
Scarcely was Bentley in priest’s orders before he was 
preferred to a prebendal stall in Worcester cathedral. 
And, in 1693, the keepership of the royal library becoming 
vacant by the death of Henri de Justel, great efforts were 
made by his friends to obtain the place for Rentley. Rut, 
though there was a High Church candidate (Edmund 
Gibson) backed by the archbishops, the court interest 
prevailed, and the place was given to Mr Thynne. Mr 
Thynne, however, wanted only the salary and not the 
office, and was prevailed on to cede the place to Bentley 
for an annuity of £130 for life, the whole emoluments 
being but X200 and apartments in St James’s Palace. 
To these preferments were added, in 1695, a royal 
chaplaincy, and the living of Hartlebury. He was also 
about the same time elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
And the recognition of Continental scholars came in the 
shape of a dedication, by Gra»vius (John George), prefixed 
to a dissertation of Albert Rubens, De vita Th, Mallii, 
published at Utrecht in 1694. 

While these distinctions were being accumulated upon 
Rentley, his energy was making itself felt in many and 
various directions. His first care was the royal library, 
the queen’s library, as it was commonly called. He made 
great efforts to retrieve this collection from the dilapidated 
condition into which it had been allowed to fall He 
employed the mediation of the earl of Marlborough to beg 
the grant of some additional rooms in the palace for the 
books. The rooms were granted, but Marlborough charac- 
teristically kept them for himself. Rentley enforced the 
law against the publishers, and thus added to the library 
nearly 1000 volumes which had been neglected to be 
delivered. He was commissioned by the University of 
Cambridge to obtain Greek and Latin founts for their 
classical books, and he had accordingly cast, in Holland, 
those beautiful types which appear in the Cambridge books 
of that date. He assisted Evelyn in his Numismata, All 
Bentley’s literary appearances at this time were of this 
accidental character. We do not find him settling down to 
the steady execution of any of the great projects with which 
he had storted. He designed, indeed, in 1694, an edition 
of Philostratus, but etisily abandoned it to Olearius, “ to 
the joy,” says F. A. Wolf, “ of Olearius and of no one else.” 
He supplied Gra?vius with collations of Cicero, and Joshua 
Bames with a warning as to the spuriousness of the 
Epistles of Euripides, which was thrown away upon that 
blunderer, who printed the epistles and declared that no 
one could doubt their genuineness but a man “ perfrictae 
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frantis aut judicii imminuti.’^ Bentley supplied to Orse- 
vius’s CallimachuB a masterly collection of the fragments. 

The Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris^ the work on 
which Bentley's fame in great part rests, originated in the 
same casual way. Wotton being about to bring out a 
second edition of his book on Ancient and Modem Learning^ 
claimed of Bentley the fulfilment of an old promise to write 
a paper exposing the spuriousness of the Eputles of Phalaris. 
This paper was resented as an insult by the Christchurch 
editor of Phalaris, Hon. Charles Boyle, afterwards earl of 
Orrery. Assisted by his college friends, Boyle wrote a 
reply, *‘a tissue," says Mr Dyce, “of superficial learning, 
ingenious sophistry, dexterous malice, and happy raillery." 
The reply was hailed by the public as crushing, and went 
immediately into a second edition. It was incumbent on 
Bentley to rejoin. This he did, in what I'orson styles 
“ that immortal dissertation," to which no answer was, or 
could be, given. 

In the year 1700, Bentley, then in his 38th year, 
received that main preferment which, says De Quincey, 
“ was at once his reward and his scourge for the rest of his 
life." The six commissioners of ecclesiastical patronage 
unanimously recommended Bentley to the Crown for the 
headship of Trinity College. 

Trinity College, the most splendid foundation in the 
University of Cambridge, and in the scientific and literary 
reputation of its fellows the most eminent society in either 
university, had, in 1700, greatly fallen from its high estate. 
It was not that it was more degraded than the other 
colleges, but its former lustre made the abuse of endow- 
ments in its case more conspicuous. The eclipse had taken 
place during the reaction which followed 16G0, and was 
owing to causes which were not peculiar to Trinity, but 
which influenced the nation at large. The names of 
Pearson and Barrow, and, greater than either, that of 
Newton, adorn the college annals of this period. But 
these were quite exceptional men. They had not inspired 
the rank and file of fellows of Trinity with any of their own 
love for learning or science. Indolent and easy-going 
clerics, without duties, without a pursuit, or any conscious- 
ness of the obligation of endowments, they haunted the 
college for the pleasant life and the good things they found 
there, creating sinecure offices in each other’s favour, 
jobbing the scholarships, and making the audits mutually 
pleasant. Any excuse served for a banquet at the cost of 
“ the house,” and the celibate imposed by the statutes was 
made as tolerable as the decorum of a respectable position 
permitted. To such a society Bentley came, obnoxious as 
a Johnian and an intruder, unwelcome as a man of 
learning, whose interests lay outside the walls of the 
college. Bentley replied to their concealed dislike with 
open contempt, and proceeded to ride roughshod over their 
little arrangements. He inaugurated many beneficial 
reforms in college usages and discipline, executed extensive 
improvements in the buildings, and generally used his 
eminent station for the promotion of the interests of 
learning, both in the college and in the university. But 
this noble energy was attended by a domineering temper, 
an overweening contempt for the feelings, and even for the 
rights, of others, and an unscrupulous use of means when 
a good end could be obtained. Bentley, at the summit of 
classical learning, disdained to associate with men whom he 
regarded as illiterate priests. He treated them with 
contumely, while he was diverting their income to public 
purposes. The continued drain upon their purses — on one 
occasion the whole dividend of the year was absorbed by 
the rebuilding of the chapel — ^was the grievance which at 
last roused the fellows to make a resolute stand. After 
ten years of stubborn, but ineflectual resistance within the 
college, they had recourse, in 1710, to the last remedy — an 
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appeal to the visitor. Their petition is an ill-drawn 
invective, full of general complaints, and not alleging any 
special delinquency. Bentley's reply {27ie Present Etate of 
Trinity College^ 8vo, Lend. 1710) is in his most 
crushing style. The fellows amended their position, and 
put in a fresh charge, in which they articled fifty-four 
separate breaches of the statutes as having been committed 
by the master. Bentley, called upon to answer, demurred 
to the bishop of Ely's jurisdiction, alleging that the (Vown 
was visitor. He backed his application by a dedication of 
his Horace to the lord treasurer (Harley). The Crown 
lawyers decided the point against him ; the case was heard, 
and a sentence of ejection from the mastership ordered to 
be drawn up, but before it was executed the bishop of Ely 
died, and the process lapsed. 

This process, though it had lasted nearly five years, was 
only a prologue to the great feud, the whole duration of 
which was twenty-nine years. Space will not allow of its 
vicissitudes being here followed. It must suffice to say 
that Bentley was sentenced by the bishop of Ely (Greene) 
to be ejected from the mastership, and by Convocation to 
be stripped of his degrees, and that he foiled both the 
visitor and the university. 

Bentley survived the extinction of this thirty years' 
war, two years. Surrounded by his grandchildren, he ex- 
perienced the joint pressure of age and infirmity as lightly 
as is consistent with the lot of humanity. He continued 
to amuse himself witli reading ; and though nearly confined 
to his arm-chair, was able to enjoy the society of his friends, 
and several rising scholars, Maitland, John Taylor, his 
nephews llichard and Thomas Bentley, with whom he 
discussed classical subjects. He was accustomed to say 
that he should live to be 80, adding that a life of that 
duration was long enough to read everything worth reading. 
He fulfilled his own ])rediction, dying, of a pleurisy, 14th 
July 1742, w^hen ho w^as a few months over 80. Though 
accused by his enemies of being grasping, he left not more 
than i>5000 behind him. A few Greek M SS., brought from 
Mount Athos, he left to the college library ; his books and 
papers to his nephew, llichard Bentley. Richard, wdio was 
a fellow of Trinity, at his death in 178G, left the papers 
to the college library. The books were acquired, by 
purchase, by the British Museum. 

Of his personal habits some anecdotes are related by 
his grandson, Richard Cumberland, in vol. i. of his Memoirs 
(Lond. 1807). The hat of formidable dimensions, which 
he always wore during reading to shade his eyes, and his 
preference of port to claret, are traits embodied in Pope's 
caricature {Dunciad^ b. 4), which bears in other respects 
little resemblance to the original. He did not take up the 
habit of smoking till he was 70. He held the archdeaconry 
of Ely with two livings, but never obtained higher prefer- 
ence in the church. He was offered the (then poor) 
bishopric of Bristol, but refused it, and being asked what 
preferment he would consider worth his acceptance, rei)lied, 
“That which would leave him no reason to wish for a 
removal." 

Dr Bentley married, in 1701, Joanna, daughter of Sir 
John Bernard of Brompton. Their union lasted forty 
years. Mrs Bentley died in 1740, leaving a son, Richard, 
and two daughters, one of whom married, in 1728, Mr 
Denison Cumberland, grandson of Richard Cumberland, 
bishop of Peterborough, and father of Richard Cural>er- 
land the dramatic author. 

The Life of Kichard Bentley^ by Bishop Monk (4to, 
Lond. 1830; 2d ed., 2 vols. 8vo, 1833), gives in full de- 
tail an interesting account of the Trinity College feud, and 
the other incidents of his hero's life. But, though himself 
a Greek scholar of celebrity and an editor of Euripides, 
Dr Monk appears to have had but an imperfect compre- 
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lienHion of the consummate genius and vast acquirements 
of the subject of his biography. He regrets that Bentley 
wasted his time upon conjectural criticism, instead of a]> 
plying himself to the deistical controversy. The Remarks 
upon a late Discourse of Freethinkinff, by I*hileleutherus 
Li]»sieiisis, 8vo, 1713, to which I)r Monk alludes, is indeed 
a very characteristic piece of writing ; but it gives no 
morcj idea of what Bentley was ah a master of ancient learn- 
ing than does his pamphlet, The Present State of Trinity 
CoHeyCy quoted before. Indeed, of all Bentley’s publica- 
tions there is not one which can be taken as an adequate 
samjde of the critic, as a work at once monumental and 
characteristic. Bentley is most irn]>erfectly represented 
by any one of his books. I’hey have all the same occa- 
sional Htamj). This is the case not only with the most 
popular of these, the Dtstscriaiion on Phalaris, The IPyra^ 
tins of 1712 was bnnight out to propitiate public opinion 
at a (‘ritical period of the struggle with the fellows of 
Trinity ; the ])roposals for a recension of the New Testa- 
ment text, 1720, had a similar origin; the Terentius of 
1725 was occasioned by his lesentment of Hare’s conduct. 
’Fhc iMUton was undertaken at the request of Queen C'aro 
line, l)Ui also at an anxious conjuncture of the great quarrel. 
Nearly all his lesser performances were called forth by 
friends invoking his aid for their own schemes. What he 
wrote, he wrote with rapidity, ratluT with j)recipitation. 
If we try to form our idea of the man, not Irom this or 
that extemj»oie effusion, but from all that he did or was, 
we shall find that Bentley was the first, perhaps the only 
Englishman wh(» can bo ranked with the great heroes of 
chiHsical learning. Before him we have only Selden to 
name, or, in a more restricted field, (lataker and Bearson. 
But Selden, with stupendous learning, wanted that wdiich 
Bentley shared with Scaliger or Wolf, the freshness of 
original genius and confident mastery over tho whole region 
of his knowledge. “Bentley is not,” says Mahly, “one 
among the great classical scholars, but he inaugurates a 
new era of tin* art of criticism. He oj)ened a new path. 
With him criticism attained its majority. When scholars 
had hitherto ofFen'd suggestions and conjectures, Bentley, 
with unlimited control over the whole material of learning, 
gave decisions.” Tho modern (lerman scIuk)! of philology, 
usually so unjust to foreigners, yvt does ungrudging homage 
to the genius of this one Euglishmaii. Bentley, says 
Bunsen, “ was the founder of historical philology.” And 
Bernays says of his corrections of the Tristia, “corru})- 
tions which had hitherto defied every attom])t even of the 
mightiest, were removed by a touch of the fingers of this 
British Samson.” Tho English school of Hellenists, by 
which the 18th century was distinguished, and which con- 
tains the names of Dawes, Markland, Taylor, Toup, Tyr- 
whitt, Torson, Dobree, Kidd, and Monk, was the creation of 
Bentley. And even the Dutch scliot)! of the same period, 
though the outcome of a native tradition, was in no small 
degree stimulated and directed by Bentley’s example. 
Kuhnken has recorded the j^owerful effect produced upon 
the young llemsterhuys by Bentley’s letter to him on the 
occasion of his Polhix ; at first humiliated to despair by 
the revelation to him of his own ignorance ; then stimu- 
lated to higher effort by the consideration that commenda- 
tion from such a man ^^as not words of mere comjdiment. 

Bentley was a source of insj)iration to a following genera- 
tion of scholars. Himself, he sprang from the earth without 
forerunners, without antecedents. Self-taught, he created 
his own science. It Avas his misfortune that there was no 
conlomporary guild of learning in England by which his 
power could be measured, and his eccentricities checked. 
In tho Phalaris controversy Ids academical adversaries had 
not sufficient knowledge to know how absolute their defeat 
was. Garth’s couplet — 
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“ So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 

And to a Bentley ’tie we owe a Boyle ” — 

expressed the belief of the wits, or literary world, of the 
time. It was not only that he had to live with inferiors, 
and to waste his energy in a struggle forced upon him by 
tho necessities of his official position, but the wholesome 
stimulus of competition and the encouragement of a sym- 
pathetic circle were wanting. In a university where the 
instruction of youth, or the religious controversy of the 
day, were the only known occupations, Bentley was an 
isolated phenomenon, and we can hardly wonder that he 
should have flagged in his literary exertions after his ai>* 
pointment to tho mastershi}) of Trinity. All his vast 
acejuisitions and all his original views seem to have been 
obtained before 1700. After this period he acquired little, 
and made only spasmodic efforts — tho JJorare, the Terence, 
and the Milton. Tho prolonged mental concentration, 
and mature meditation, of which alone a great work can 
be born, were wanting to him. 
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Kjench by Arinaiid de la Cha})t‘Ue, Amst. 1738. 6. Emendationes 

in Menandri el Philejnoitis Jteliqnias, 8vo, Cantab. 1713. 7. Pro- 

powhjor a new edition of the Greek Testament, 4to, Land. 1721. 
8. Terentins, 4to, Cantab. 1720. 9. Milton's Paraiiisc Lost, 4to, 

J^ond. 1732. 10. Manilius Astronomicon, 4to, Loud. 1739. 11. 

Vniwa Saera , Notes on the (heek and Latin Text of the New Tes- 
tanunt, ed. by A. A. Klhs, 8vo, Camb. 1862. 

The Works of Rlrhurd Jientlcy, JJ.JK, collected and edited by 
the liov, Alexander Dyoe, 3 vols. 8vo, Loud. 1836. These volumes 
contain tho Dissertatimi on Phalaris, in its enlarged and in its 
original form as it was appended to Wotton’s Refections, 1696 ; the 
Hoyle Lectures of 1092 ; Remarks upon a Uisconrse of Frecthinking, 
1713 ; Proposals for jiriniing a new edition of the Greek Testament, 
1721 ; Epistola ad Millium, 1091 ; and some smaller pieces. Hentlei 
et Doctor um Virorum ad einn Epistolw, 4to, Lond. 1807 ; 2d ed., 
enlarged 8vo, Li])8. 1825. Correspondence, 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1842. 
Monk's Life of Bentley, 4to, Lond. 1830 ; 2d ed., 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 
1833. Richard Bentley, Eine Biographic, von Jacob Mahly, 8vo, 
Leips. 1868. (M. P.) 

BENZOIC ACID, an organic acid present in large 
quantity in gum benzoin, and found also in dragon’s blood 
(the resin of Calamus Draco) and some allied substances. 
It is, besides, prepared by numerous reactions from organic 
substances, being now largely made from napbthalin, one 
of the products of the distillation of coal tar. Benzoic 
acid is extracted from gum benzoin by the process of sub- 
limation. The resin, coarsely powdered, is submitted to 
a beat of 300° Ealir. in a close vessel, by which the acid 
is expelled and may be condensed in receivers. By the 
sublimation process the acid carries away with it a small 
portion of essential oil, which gives its peculiar sweet odour 
to sublimed benzoic acid. It may also be separated from 
gum benzoin by boiling the powdered gum in lime, filtering 
off the compound of resin and lime, and concentrating the 
remaining solution of benzoate of calcium, from which 
benzoic acid is precipitated by hydrochloric acid. The 
benzoic acid may then bo purified by sublimation, but 
thus prepared it is destitute of odour. It crystallizes into 
beautiful white silky flexible needles, and yields on heating 
an acrid, irritating vapour which excites coughing. It is 
distinguished from the closely allied substance, cinnamic 
acid, by withstanding the action of boiling dilute nitric 
acid, which changes the other into bitter almond oil, the 
hydride of benzoyl. Benzoic acid is rarely employed in 
medicine alone, but in composition as benzoate of ammonia 
it acts as a stimulant of mucous membranes, and is occa- 
sionally given in chronic bronchial affections. It is an 
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ingredient in some officinal tinctures, such as the com- 
pound tincture of camphor, and ammoniated tincture of 
opium. 

BENZOIN, Gum, sometimes called Gum Benjamin, a 
fragrant gum-resin obtained from Styrax Benzoin^ a 
tree of consideniblo size, a native of Sumatra and Java, 
and introduced into Siam, Borneo, &c. The gum-resin is 
obtained by making incisions in the bark of trees after 
they have attained six years of age, when the lienzoin 
exudes, and after hardening in the air is carefully scraped 
off with a knife. A tree produces on an avenige about 
3 lb annually for 10 or 12 years. The produce of the first 
three years is known as “head” benzoin, and is esteemecl 
the finest and most valuable ; that produced in later years 
goes by the name of “belly” benzoin; and after the tix?es 
are cut down a small quantity of a dark-coloured and very 
inferior quality is obtained, which is called “ f(K)t ” Ixuizoin. 
In commerce the gum-resin is distinguished as Siam or 
Sumatra benzoin, according to the localities from which it 
is derived. Siam benzoin is generally regarded as the best, 
and of it two varieties are distinguished. Tlie finest qua- 
lity is Siam benzoin “ in tear,” it being in small flattened 
drops, from the size of an almond kernel downwards. 
“ Lump ” Siam benzoin consists of agglutinated masses of 
such tears, or of tears imbedded in a darker coloured resinous 
matrix. Tear benzoin varies in colour from a palo yellow 
to a reddish-brow ri colour, and lump benzoin has a con- 
glomerate-like structure from the dissemination of almond- 
shaped tears throughout the substance. Sumatra benzoin 
has neither so strong nor so agreeable an odour as that of 
Siam, but the finest qualities are not found in tho English 
market, being bought up for use in tho religious rites of 
tho Greek Chureh in Kussia. Sumatra benzoin oceurs in 
larger rectangular masses of a greyish tint, with few large 
tears in it, but containing small wliite ojiaqiie pieces, with 
chi])s of wood and other impurities, in a trannlucent matrix. 
Benzoin is comjiosed of a mixture of three resins, distin- 
guished by their behaviour towards solvents, and of benzoic 
acid, with sometimes cinnamic acid in addition ; in some 
specimens of Sumatra benzoin cinnamic acid has b(»en i'oiind 
entirely replacing benzoic acid. Usually l)enzoin contains 
from 12 to 18 per cent, of benzoic acid, the opaque white 
portions containing less than the brown resinous substance. 
It also contains traces of a highly odorous essential oil, 
like styrol, the aromatic oil present in storax. Tlio ejuan- 
tity of bon/oin exp(3rled from Sumatra in 1871 was about 
16,000 cwt., wdiilo Siam sent out only 405 cwt., but 
very great quantities are used as iiieenso in tin* religious 
ceremonies of tho East, wliieli indexed is the priueij»al object 
for which it is brought into the commerce of Western 
nations. In medicine benzoin is seldom administered exce])t 
as an adjuiiet to ]>e<’toral medicines. A eoinjound tincture 
of benzoin is ai)plied to llabby ulcers, and to excised wounds 
after tlie edges have been brought together. In thesis con- 
nections benzoin has a ])opular rejmtation undcT the name 
of Friars* or Monks* Balsam, which is a compound tincture 
of benzoin, and it forms an ingredient in court or black 
sticking-plaster. Ikuizoin diminishes tho tendency towards 
rancidity in fats, a circumstiuico turned to account in the 
henzoaim of jJiarraaey. 

BlilB ANGER, Tierre Jean de, the national song-writer 
of France, was bom at Pans on tho 19th August 1780. 
Tho aristocratic i>article before the namo was a ])ii*ee of 
groundless vanity on the part of his father, which the poet 
found useful as a distinction. Ho w\is descended, in 
truth, from a country innkeeper on the one side, and, on 
tho other, from a tailor in the Iluo Montorgucil Of edu- 
cation, in the narrow er sense, he had but little From the 
roof of his first school he beheld tho capture of the Bas- 
tille, and this stirring memory wm all that he acquired. 
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Later on he passed some time in a school at P^ronne, 
founded by one Bellengliso on the principles of Rousseau, 
where the boys were formed into clubs and regiments, and 
taught to play solemnly at j)olitics and war. B^ranger 
was president of the club, mado speeches before such 
mcmlicrs of Convention as passed through P^ronne, and 
drew up addresses to Tallien or Robespierre at Paris. In 
the meanwhile he learned neither Greek nor Latin — not 
even French, it w^ould appear; for it was after he left 
school, from the printer Laisnoy, that ho ac<]uircd the ele- 
ments of grammar. His true education was of another 
sort. In his childhood, shy, sickly, and skilful with his 
hands, as he sat at home alone to carve cherry stones, he 
was already forming for himself those habits of retirement 
and patient elaboration w’hich influenced the whoL‘ tenor 
of his life and the character of all that he wn. e. At 
IVronne he learned of his good aunt to be a stout 'epubli- 
can ; and from the doorstep of her inn, on quiet evenings, 
he would listen to the thunder of the guns before Valen- 
ciennes, and fortify himself in his passionate love of France 
and distaste for all things foreign. Although he could 
never read Horace save in a translation, he had been edu- 
cated on Tehmarpie^ Racine, ami the dramas of Voltaire, 
and taught, from a child, in the tradition of all that is 
highest and most correct in Frencli. 

After serving his aunt f(^r some time in tho capacity of 
waiter, and passing somo time also in tho ])rinting office of 
one Laisney, he was taken to Paris by his father. Here 
he saw mu(“h low speculation and many low royalist 
intrigues. In 1802, in conseiiuenco of a distressing quar- 
rel, ho left his father and began life for himself in the 
garret of his ever memorable song. For two years he did 
literary hackwork, when ho could get it, and wrote pas- 
torals, epics, and all manner of ambitious failures. At the 
end of that period (1804) ho wrote to Lucien Bonaparte, 
enclosing some of these attempts. Ho was then in bad 
health, and in tho last state of misery, llis watch was 
])ledged. Ilis wardrobe consisttMl of oiio i)air of boots, 6ne 
greatc'oat, ono pair of trousers with a hole in the kne(», and 
“three bad shirts which a friendly liand wearied itself in 
endeavouring to meml.** The friendly liand was that of 
Juditli Fr6n», with whom he liad been already more or less 
acquainted since 1796, and who continued to be his faithful 
comjianion until her death, three months before his own, 
in 1857. She must not be con founded witli theLisetto of 
the songs ; tho pieces addiessed to her {La Bonne Vieille^ 
Mnvdit PrintenipB, &c.) are in a very different vein. 
Lucieii Bonaparte interested himself in the young poet, 
transieiTcd to him his own i>ension of 1000 francs from 
the Institute, and set him to work on a Death of Nero, 
Five years later, through the same patronage, altliough 
indirectly, B6ranger became a clerk in the university at a 
salary of another thousand. 

Meanwhile ho had written many songs for convivial 
oc(*asionH, and “ to console himself under all misfortunes ; ” 
some, according to M. BoiU*au, had been aln'ady published 
by his father; but he set no great stfire on them himself 
and it was only in 1812, while watching by tho siek-bed 
of a friend, that it occurred to him to write down the best 
ho could remember. Next year lie was elected to the 
Caveau dfodetme, and Ills reputation as a song-writer begun 
to s]>i*ea<l. Manuscript copies of Lea Le Sniateur^ 

above all oiLeRoi a satire against Napoleon, whom 

he was to magnify so much in the seqiit‘1, p«is8ed from 
hand to hand with acclamation. It was thus that all hia 
best works went abroad ; one man sang them to another 
over all the land of France. He was the only poet of 
modern times who could altogether have dispensed with 
printing. 

His first collection escaped censure. ** We must pardon 
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many things to the author of the Rot (TYvetot'' said Louis 
XVI II. The second (1821) was more daring. The apathy 
of the Liberal camp, he says, had convinced him of the 
need for some bugle call of awakening. This publication 
lost him his situation in the university, and subjected him 
to a trial, a fine of 500 francs, and an irnjirisonment of 
three months. Imprisonment was a small affair for B6r- 
angiT. At Sainto Pdilagio ho occupied a room (it had just 
l)i‘en quitted by Paul Louis Courier), warm, well-furnished, 
and preferable in every way to liis own poor lodging, 
where the water froze on winter nights. Ho adds, on the 
occasion of his second impri.sfiiirnent, that he found a cer- 
tain charm in this qui<‘t, claustral existence, with its regu- 
lar hours and long evenings alone over the fire, lliis 
second irnprisoniriont of nine months, together with a fine 
and exi>ens(»s amounting to 1100 francs, followed on the 
appearance of liis fourth collection The Government pro- 
posed through Laflitt(j that, if ho would submit to judg- 
ment without a])2)earing or making defences, ho should 
only 1x3 condcmn(3d in the smallest ])enalty. But his pub- 
bc spirit made Jiim rtduse the proixwal ; and he would not 
even ask ))ormission to 2>ass his term of imprisonment in a 
Mainon de although liis health was more than 

usually i(‘(0)le at the time ** When you have taken your 
stand in a contest with Government, it seems to me,” ho 
wrote, “ ridiculous to complain of the blows it inflicts on 
you, and imjiolitic to furnish it with any occasion of gene- 
rosity.” His first thought in La Force was to alleviate the 
condition of the other prisoners. 

In the revolution of July ho took no inconsiderable 
part. Cojiies of his song, Le Yienx Drapeau^ were served 
out to tlie insurgent crowd. Ho had boon for long the 
intimate friend and adviser of the leading men ; and dur- 
ing the decisive w^oek his counsels went a good way 
towards 8hai3ing the ultimate result. “ As for the repub- 
lic, that dream of my whole life,” ho wrote in 1831, “I 
did not wish it should be given to us a second time 
unri])o.” Louis Philipj)©, hearing how much the song- 
writer had done towards his elevation, exjiressed a Wish to 
see and speak witli him ; but Beranger refused to present 
himself at court, and used his favour only to ask a place 
for a friend, and a iionsion for llouget de I’lsle, author of 
the famous Mameillaise^ who was now old and poor, and 
whom ho liad Ixsen already succouring for five years. 

In IHIS, in spite of every possible exiiression of his 
reluctance, lie was elected to the assembly, and that by so 
largo a number of vot(‘s (4471) that ho felt himself obliged 
to acc(‘pt the office. Not long afterwards, and with great 
difficulty, he obtained leave to resign. This was the last 
uiblic event of Berangcr’s life He continued to polish 
lis songs in retirement, visited by nearly all the famous 
moil of France. He numbered among his friends Chateau- 
briand, I'hiers, Jjaflitte, Michelet, Lamennais, Mignet. 
Nothing could exceed the amiability of liis jirivate charac- 
ter ; so j)oor a man has rarely been so ricli in good actions ; 
he was always ready to receive holj) from his friends when 
he was in not'd, and always forward to help others. His 
correspondence is full of wisdom and kindness, with a 
smack of Montaigne, nnd nowand then n vein of pleasantry 
that will remind the English reader of Charles Lamb. lie 
occupied some of his leisure in preparing his own memoirs, 
and a certain treatise on Social and Political Morality, 
intended for the people, a work he had much at heart, 
but judged at last to be l)eyond his strength. Ho dietl on 
the 16th July 1857. It ^^as feared tliat his funeral would 
bo the signal for some jiolitical disturbance; but the 
Government took immediate measures, and all wont quietly. 
The streets of Paris were lined with soldiers and full of 
townsfolk, silent and uncovered. From time to time cries 
arose ; — Hmneur^ Honneur h Bhanger/*^ 
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The Bon^ of Beranger would scarcely be called songs in England. 
They are mborate, written in a clear and sparkling style, lull of 
wit and incision. It is not so much for any lyrical now as for the 
happy turn of the phrase that they claim 8Ui»eriority. Whether 
the subject be ^y or serious, light or passionate, the medium 
remains untroulded. The sj>fcial merits of the son^ are merits to 
be looked for rather in English prose than in English verse. He 
worked deliberately, never wrote more than fifteen songs a year and 
often less, and was so fastidious that he has not preserved a quarter 
of what ho finished. I am a good little bit of a poet,” no says 
himself, ** clever in the craft, and a conscientious worker, to whom 
old airs and a modest choice of subjects {le coin ouje me mie confini) 
have brought some success.” Nevertheless, he makes a figure of 
im}X)rtahoo in literary liistory. When he first began to cultivate 
the chanson^ this minor form lay under some contempt, and was 
restricted to slight subjects and a humorous guise ol treatment. 
Gradually ho filled these little chiselled toys of verbal jierfection 
with over more and more of sentiment From a date comparatively 
early ho had determined to sing for the })eople. It was for this 
reason that ho fled, as far as possible, the houses of his influential 
friends, and came back gladly to tlio garret and the street comer. 
Thus it was, also, that he came to acknowledge obligations to Emile 
Debraux, who had often stood between him ana the masses as 
interpreter, and given him the key-note of the iionular humour. 
Now, ho had observed in the songs of sailors, and all who labour, 
a prevailing tone of sadness ; and so, as ho grew more masterful in 
this sort of expression, ho sought more and more after what is 
deep, serious, and constent in the thoughts of common men. The 
evolution was slow ; and we can see in his own works examples of 
every stage, from that of witty indifference in fifty pieces of the 
first collection, to that of grave and oven tragic feeling in Les Sou- 
venirs du Peuple or Le Vieux Vageibond. And this innovation in- 
volved another, which was as a sort of ^ireludo to the groat romantic 
movement. For tlio chanson, as he says himself, opened up to him 
a jiath in which his genius could develop itself at ease ; he escaped, 
by this literary postern, from strict academical reaiiiroments, and 
liad at his disposal the wliole dictionary, four -fifths of which, 
according to La IIarj>o, wore forbidden to the use of more regular 
and pretentious poetry. If ho still kej)t some of the old vocabulary, 
some of the old imagery, ho was yet accustoming people to hear 
moving subjects treated in a manner more free and simple than here- 
tofore ; so that his was a sort of conservative reform, preceding the 
violent revolution of Victor Hugo and Ins army of uncomjjromising 
romantics. Ho seems himself to have had glimmerings of some 
such idea ; but ho withheld his full approval from the new move- 
mont on two grounds : — first, because the romantic school misused 
somewhat brutally the delicate otgaiiism of the French language ; 
and second, as ho wrote to Sainte-Beuvo in 1832, because they 
adopted the motto of “Art for art,” and set no object of public 
usefulness before them as they wrote. For himself (and this is the 
third point of importance) he ha<i a strong sense of political respon- 
sibility. Public interest took a far higher place in his estimation 
than any private passion or favour. He liad little toleration for 
those orotic ]>oets who sing their own loves and not the common 
sorrows of mankind, “ who forget,” to quote his own words, “ for- 

f ot beside their mistress those who labour before the Lord.'* 
lenco it is that so many of his pieces are political, and so many, in 
the later times at least, iiispirea with a socialistic spirit of indigna- 
tion and revolt. It is by this socialism that he becomes truly 
modern, and touches liaiids with Burns. 

The following books may bo consulted : — Ma Biographic (his own 
memoirs) ; Vic de Beranger, by Paul Boitoau, 1861 ; CorrespoTid 
ance dc Bdranger, edited by Paul Boitoan, 4 vols. , 1860 ; B^anger 
et Lamennais (by Najjoleon Poyrat), 1857 ; Quararde-Cinq lettre^ de 
B*'rangerpubli6es par Madame Lovise Colet (almost worthless), 1857 ; 
Bt^ranger ses amis, scs ennemis, et ses critiques, by A. Arnould, 2 vols. , 
1864 ; J Janin, Beranger et son 7>mps, 2 vols,, 1866 ; also Sainte- 
Bouvo*8 Portraits Oontemporains, vol. i. (R. L S.) 

BERAIl, a province of British India, forming a Com- 
inissionership, is situated between 19® 30' and 21® 46' N. 
lat., and 76® and 79® 13' E. long. Area, about 17,500 
square miles ; poimlation, 2J millions. The province 
consists of the districts assigned to the British Govern- 
ment by his Highness the NizAm of HaidarAbAd, 
under the treaties of 1853 and 1861. These districts 
are AmrAoti, Eliilqiur, Wiin, AkolA, BuldAnA, and 
BAsim, Berar jirovince is bounded on the N. and E. 
by the Central Provinces, on the S. by the NizAnPs 
dominions, and on the W. by the NizAm^s territory, the 
Bombay district of Kliandesh, and by the Central Provinces. 
The AjantA range intersects the whole province from W. 
to E., and divides it into two distinct sections — the 
PayanghAt or lowland country, bounded on the N. by 
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the G4wilgarh range of the S&tpur& hills, which form the 
northern boundary between Berar and the Central Pro- 
vinces, and on the S. by the AjanU range, and the 
B4Ugh4t or upland country of the Ajant^ hills, occupying 
the whole southern part of the province. The Payanghdt 
is a wide valley running up eastward between the Ajantd 
range and the Gdwilgarh hills, from 40 to 50 miles in 
breath. This tract contains ail the best land in Berar, it 
is full of deep, rich, black alluvial soil, called regdr^ of 
almost inexhaustible fertility, and it undulates just enough 
to maintain a natural system of drainage. Here and there 
are barren tracts where the hills jut out far into the plain, 
covered with stones and scrub jungle, or where a few 
isolated flat -topped hills occur. There is nothing 
picturesque about this broad strip of alluvial country, it is 
destitute of trees except near the villages close under the 
hills ; and apart from the Piirn4, which intersects it from 
east to west, it has hardly a perennial stream. In the early 
autumn it is one sheet of cultivation, but after the beginning 
of the hot season, when the crojxs have been gathered, its 
monotonous plain is relieved by neither verdure, shade, nor 
water. The aspect of the country above the passes which 
lead to the BdUghdt is quite diflerent. The trees are 
finer and the groves more frequent than in the valley 
below ; water is more plentiful and nearer to the surface. 
The highlands fall southwards towards the Niz4m\s country 
by a gradual series of ridges or steppes. The principal 
rivers of the province are the Taptf, which forms a portion 
of its north-western boundary ; the Piirnd, which intersects 
the valley of the Payanghdt; the Wardhd, forming the 
whole western boundary line ; and the Piiin-gangd, marking 
the southern boundary for nearly its whole distance. The 
only natural lake is the Salt Lake of Sundr. There are no 
large tanks or artificial reservoirs. 

The total area of the province in 1869-70 was returned at between 
17,000 and 18,000 stiuare miles, of which about one-half is culti- 
vated, one-fourth cultivable but not cultivated, and the remaining 
one-fourth uncultivable waste. The great crops are cotton of a 
superior quality, and jodr or millet. The acreage under the differ- 
ent crops in 1869-70 is thus returned — Jod?', l,812,69o acres; 
cotton, 1,409,430; wheat, 478,438; pulses, 493,009 ; %Vd, 
117,273; rice, 44,793; linseed, 61,894; hemp, S978 ; kardi, 
57,192 ; tobacco, 32,284 ; castor oil, 2605 ; sugar cane, 7947 ; 
opium, 247 ; other crops, 829,992 ; total, 6,356,276 acres, or 8369 
square miles. The uncultivated products consist of dves, gums, 
fruits and roots of various trees and creepers, honey and beeswax, 
and jungle fibres. The land settlement of the province is now being 
made for a period of thirty years, based upon the Bombay system 
of survey and settlement according to fields. Manufactures are 
very few, and consist principally of cotton cloth, mostly ol coarse 
quality, stout carpets, saddlery, and a little silk weaving. In 
1869-70 the total value of the imports was returned at ii?, 350,086, 
and the exports at £5,755,899. FoY internal comm unication six 
first-class roads have been constructed out of the general revenues 
of the province :-(!), From Ainrdoti to Klichpur, 31 miles ; (2), 
from Badnera to Morsi, dSA ; (3), from Karinja to Murtizapur, 21 ; 
(4), from Badnerd to Amrdoti, 5 ; (6), from Akold to Bdsim, 50 ; 
(6), from Akold to Akot, 31 miles. The Nagpur branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway traverses the province from east 
to west for about 150 miles, with short off-slioots to the great cotton 
marts of Khamgaon and Amrdotf. 

The census of 1867 returned the total population of Berar ]>ro- 
vinee at 2,231,565 souls, dwelling in 495,760 liouses, comprising 
5694 towns and villages ; average density of population, 128 per 
square mile ; average number of persons per house, 4 *5 ; proportion 
of males in total population, 51*7 percent. Classified according to 
religion, the Hindus number 1,912,561, or 85 70 ]»er cent, of the 
total population; Mahometans, 154,951, or 6*04 per cent.; 
aborigines, 163,059, or 7 *36 percent. ; Christians, 903 ; Parsis, 75 ; 
and Jews, 16. The Mahometan pojmlation of the province is 
descended from the men who originally accompanied from the north 
the Musalmdn invaders of the Deccan. Among the aboriginal 
tribes, the most numerous are the Gonds, Ands, Korkus, Kolis, and 
Kolams. The principal towns in the province are — (1.) Klichpur, 
the capital of the old kingdom, and still the most populous town, 
although not a place of any commercial importance, popula- 
tion 27,782 ; (2.) Amrdoti, the richest town in tlie province, and 
a rising and flourishing seat of commerce, pop. 23,410 ; (8.) Akold, 


pop. 12,286; (4.) Akot, a large cotton mart, pop. 14,606; (5.) 
Karinjd, pop. 11,750 ; (6.) Khamgaon, a large and prosperous cotton 
mart, pop. 9482. 

The total imperial revenue of Berar province in 1869-70 
amounted to £704,109, of which the land revenue gave £457,848 ; 
exoise, £114,518; salt wells, £650; miscellaneous, £89,418; 
stamps, £46,947 ; forests, £18,462 ; and customs (salt), £27,780. 
Local iunds and cesses amounted to £132,229, or a total revenue 
from im|>erial and local sources Ibr tlie i>rovince of £836,338. 
For the protection of person and property Berar i»rovinco con- 
tains 67 ]>olice stations, with 61 outjjosts — total strength of 
regular police, 2613 of all ranks, exclusive of the village vvatch. 
The only troops located in the province are those* of the Haidardhdd 
contingent. At Klichpur a regiment of infantry with a detach- 
ment of cavalry and a battery of artillery is stationed ; iniantry 
detachments am also stationed at Amraoti and Aktfid. The provi- 
sion for education consisted in March 1870 of 841 schools, attended 
by 14,898 pupils. Of these 2 are high schools, one at Akold and 
one at Amraoti, with 217 pupils ; 44 middlo-olass schools with 3747 
pupils ; 267 primary schools with 10,148 punils ; 27 female schools 
with 730 pujuls ; and 1 Normal school for tie training of masters. 

'Pho climate of Berar differs very little from that of the Deccan 
generally, except that in the Payanghdt valley the hot weather is 
oxcoptioually severe. Here tho freshness of the cold season 
vanishes after the crops liave boon taken off the ground, but the 
heat does not very sensibly increase until tho end of March. From 
May 1st, until about the middle of Juno when the rain sets in, the 
sun is very powerful, but without tho scorching winds of upper 
India. Tho nights are comparatively cool. During tho rains the 
air is moist and cool. In the Baldghdt country above tho Ajantd 
hills the thermometer always stands much lower than in the valley. 
The average rainfall for tho whole ])rovince is said to be about 27 
inches in the valley, and above 30 inches in the Baldghdt highlands. 
In 1869 tho rainfall registered in each of the six districts aver- 
aged 83 inches for the whole province. The average mean tem- 
perature registered at Akold in tlie same year was nearly 81“ Fahr. 

The early history of Berar belongs to that of the 
Deccan. The province suffered reijeated invasions of 
Mahometans from the nortli, and on the collapse of the 
Bdhmani dynasty in 1526, Berar formed one of the five 
kingdoms under independent Mahometan princes, into 
which the Deccan split up. Tn tho beginning of the 
seventeenth century the province was invaded by Prince 
Murad Mirza, son of the Em])eror Akbar, and annexed to 
the Dehli empire. Tt did not long enjoy the blessings of 
tranquillity, for on the rise of the Marhattd power about 
1650, tho province became a favourite field of plunder. 
In 1671 the Marhattd general, Pratdj) Bdo, extended 
his ravages as far east as Karinjd, and exacted from the 
village officers a pledge to pay chauth. In 1704 things 
bad reached their worst ; tho Marhattds swarmed through 
Berar “ like ants or locusts,” and laid bare whole districts. 
They were expelled in 1704 by Zulfikdr Khan, one of Aurang- 
zeb^s best generals, but they returned incessantly, levying 
black-mail in the shapj of chauth and sardeshrtiukhi, with 
the alternative of fire and sword. Upon the death of Aurang 
zeb the Marhattds consolidated their predominance in 
Berar, and in 1817 their demand for chauth^ or a fourth, 
MiAsardeshmukhi^ or a tenth of the revenue of the province, 
was conceded by the governor. But in 1720-24 the 
viceroy of tho Deccan, under the title of Nizdm-ul-mulk, 
gained his independence by a series of victories over the 
imiierial generals, and from that time till its cession to 
England in 1853, Berar was always nominally subject to 
the llaidardbdd dynasty. The Mahratid rulers ])()Sted their 
oflicors all over the i»rovince, they occupied it with their 
tr<x)ps, they collected more than half the revenue, anti they 
fought among themselves for possession of the right to 
collect; but, with the excejition of a ioyf pargauds ceded 
to the Peshwd, the Nizdm maintained his title as de jure 
sovereign of tho country, and it was always admitted 
by the Marhattds. Tn tho Marliattd war of 1803, the 
British under General Wellesley, afterwards the duke of 
Wellington, assisted by the Nizdm, cru.sh(‘(l the Marhattd 
power in this part of the country, by uttei’ly defeating 
them at Argtdon on the 28th November 1803, and a few 
days afterwards at Gdwilgarh. On the 19th December 
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1803 the MarhattA chief signed a treaty, in which he 
resigned all claim to territory and revenue west of the 
Wardh/i, but retained NarnAlA and (iAwilgarh in his posses- 
sion. By this treaty the whf)le of Berar was made over in 
per]»ctnal sovereignty to the NizAm. From that time till 
1848 the history of the province consists of a long list of 
internal dissensions and civil wars. These troubles reduced 
the state to the verge of bankruptcy. The pay of the 
NizAin’s irregular force, maintained under the treaty of 
1800, fell into arrears, and liad to be advanced by the 
British (lovernment There w^ero also other unsatisfied 
claims of the Government on the NizAm, and in 1853 his 
whole debt amounted to £450,000. Accordingly, in that 
year a new treaty was concluded with the Nizdm, under 
which the existing Haidanibad contingent force is main- 
tained by the Britisli GovernnKmt, in lieu of the troops 
which the Nizam had been previously bound to furnish on 
demand in time of war ; while for the payment of this con- 
tingcMit aial otluT elainis on the Nizdrn, districts then 
yielding a gross reveiino of £500,000 per annum, includ- 
ing the presi‘nt [H'ovince of Berar, were assigned to our 
Govcrnrmmt. By this treaty his highness was released 
from the obligation of furnishing a largo force in time of 
war ; t]i(‘ cotit ingent ceased to bo a part of the NizAm^s 
army, and bt'caine an auxiliary force kept up by the British 
Government for the NizAm’s use. The treaty w’os revised 
in IHGO, and as a reward for services rendered by the 
Nizam in 1857, two of the districts formerly assigned to 
ns were restort‘d to him, and the territory of the llAjA of 
SurApur, which had been confiscated in consequence of 
the rebellion of the chief, was added to the NizAm^s 
dominions. 

BliRARl), Fni^PKiiKs a French physician and writer on 
psychology, was boni at Mont])ellier m 1789. He was 
educated at the famous medical school of that town, and 
afterwards proceeded to i‘aris, where he was for some time 
employed in conneetion witli the Dictionnalre des ^Sciences 
M(‘(flrales, lie returned to his native city in 1816, and 
published a work upon the ])rinciples of the school of 
Montpellier. In 1823 lie Avtis called to a chair of medicine 
at Baris, which he held for threi* years, being then nomi- 
nat(‘<l professor of hygiene at Montpellier. His health 
gave way under his labours, and he died, in 1828, at the 
early age of 39. A jiosthuinous work, Esprit des Doctrines 
Mtihcdles de Montpellier^ was printed in 1830. BArard’s 
in<*st iTiiportant production is his treatise, Des Rapports du 
el du Xforal. According to him, consciousness or 
int(‘rnal jierception reveals to us the existence of an im- 
material thinking, feeling, and willing subject, the self or 
soul. Alougsidi' of tliis there is the vital force, the 
nutritive ]H)wer, wliich uses the ])hysi(‘al frame as its 
organ. The soul and the ])rinciple of life are in constant 
reciprocal action, and the first owa*s to the second, not the 
formation of its faculties, but the couditious under which 
they tire evolved. (See Damiron, PhiL en Finance an 
SiirJe,) 

BHRBl^U, or FirMiK^nKUKK, a town of considerable size 
on the cast bank of the Nile, some distam'o below the 
conflueuee of the Atbav.i, in aliout 18” N. lat. and 34* E. 
long. It is of importance as one of the main stations on 
the direct route from Kliartoum to Cairo, and as the 
starting j>laco of caravans tor Suakin, on the eastern 
coast. 

BEBBERA, one of tlie mo.st important seaports on the 
coast of the Somali country, in East Africa, 160 miles 
E.S.E. of Zoyla, and nearly opposite Aden, in 10* 26' N. 
lat, and about 45* 4 E. long. It seems at one time to 
have been a town of some size, as there are still remains of 
an aijueduet extending inland for several miles ; but its 
permanent inhabitants have for a long period been very 
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few. From November to April, however, it becomes the 
general resort of from ten to twenty thousand persons from 
all the neighbouring countries. The Habr-auel-Somali, in 
whose district the town is situated, come down to the 
place in the beginning of October, with poles and mats and 
skins, and of these slight materials erect huts and ware* 
houses, which are rented from them by the merchants, who 
begin to arrive as soon as the south-west monsoon changes 
into the north-east wind. The <|jiief disadvantage of the 
locality is that water has to be brought a distance of 
several miles from the wells of Baraka. (See J. R, O. Soc.^ 
1849, p. 54, et seq. ; Petermann^s Miitheil. 1860, p. 427, 
and 1873, p. 40; JlolleL d, Soc, Geogr, ItaU^ 1873.) 

BERBICE, the eastern division of British Guiana. See 
Guiana. 

BEKCHEM, or Bercshem, Nicholas, an eminent painter, 
born at Haarlem in 1624. He received instruction from 
his father, and from the painters Van Goyen, Wils, and 
Wceniiix. His pictures, of which he produced an immense 
number, were in great demand, as were also his etchings 
and drawings. His landscapes are highly esteemed ; and 
many of them have been finely engraved by John Visscher, 
an eminent artist in his own line. The distinguishing 
characteristics of iicrchem*8 works are — breadth and just 
distribution of lights, grandeur of the masses of shadow, 
truth and simjilieity of tlie figures, just gradation of 
distances, brilliancy and transparency of colouring, correct- 
ness of design, and elegance of composition. He died in 
1683. 

BEllCHTESGADEN, or liEUCHTOLsoADEN, a small 
town, beautifully situated on the south-eastern confines of 
Bavaria, and long celebrated for its extensive mines of 
rock-salt, which were worked as early as 1174. Fresh 
water is brought into the mine, and, acting upon the salt 
rock, becomes brine. It is then run off in jiipes to a 
reservoir the vicinity ; whence, by two hydraulic 
machines, it is raised 1500 feet, and conducted to Traun- 
steiu and llosenlieiin, about forty miles farther inland. 
The town contains three old churches, and some good 
houses. Its inhabitants, amounting to 1 7 60, are princijially 
employed in the mines and in the manufacture of salt, 
while others are engaged in making tlio.se toys and other 
small articles of wood, horn, and ivory, for v\liich the place 
has long been famous. The vicinity rom]irehcnds the most 
picturesque portion of Bavariti. The district of Berclites- 
gaden was formerly an independent spiritual ]>rincipAlity, 
founded in 1109, and secularized in 1803. The abbey is 
now a royal castle, and in the neighbourhood a hunting- 
lodge was built by King Max II. in 1852, 

BEllDIANSK, a seaport town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Taurida, situated on the north-west shore of the 
Sea of Azolf, near the entran(*e of the River Berdianka into 
the Berdiansk Gulf, in 46" 45' N. lat. and 36* 47' E. long. 
J5ordiansk was founded in 1827, at the suggestion of 
Vorontzoff, and by the following year was a regular settle- 
ment, which in 1835 was recognized as a town, and raised 
in 1812 to bo ca])ital of a circle. In 1838 its ])opulation 
was 3200, which had, in spite of the damage done to the 
town in 1 855 by the English fleet, increased in 1 860 to 
9762. At that time it po.ssessed two Greek churches and 
one Lutheran, arid a Jewish and a Karaite synagogue. Its 
secular buildings comprised a custom-house, a hospital, a 
public library, and a theatre. The principal industries of 
the place arfe the making of bricks and tiles, the boiling of 
tallow, and the manufacture of macaroni. As a port it is of 
grea t importance. The roads are protected from every wind, 
except the south, which occasions a heavy surf ; but this 
disadvantage has been lessened by the formation of a mole 
in 1863. Another inconvenience of the situation, however, 
is the rapid filling up of the port, which renders necessary 
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time to timeneiufer to the 
«em 1%e bhief artieles of ^i^port are wheat, barley, linseed, 
tafmmH cate ; and the imports include hardwares, 

fcoi^ oil, and petroleum, the last-^named being used for the 
lighting of the town. Lai^ deposits of coal exist in the 
basin of the Azofi^ and Berdiansk would afford the greatest 
facilities for its exportation. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood are valuable salt-lagoons. Population in 1867, 
12,223. 

BERDICHEFF, a town of Russian-Poland, in the gov- 
emment of Kieff, 24 miles from Jitomir, on tlie Gnilopyat, 
and not far from the borders of Volhynia, to which it 
historically belongs. It consists of about a dorcn main 
Streets and a large number of cross lanes, by far the largest 
proportion of the houses being built of wood or brick. 
Besides the cathedral of the Assumption, finished in 1832, 
there are three or four other Greek churches, several syna- 
gogues, and places of worship) for Roman Catholics and 
others, besides a Carmelite convent. The market, the ex- 
change, the theatre, the Jewish almshouse, and the Elizabeth 
hospital are among the most important secular buildings. 
A large number of schools are maintained. An extensive 
trade is carried on, both with the surrounding country and 
with Germany, in peltry, silk goods, iron and wooden wares, 
salt-fish, grain, cattle, and horses. Five great markets are 
held yearly, the most important being on 12th June and 
15th August. Among numerous minor industries may be 
mentioned the manufacture of tobacco, soap, candles, oil, 
bricks, and leather. The population amounted in 1867 
to 52,563, the Jews forming about 60,000 of the whole 
number. 

Bsrdicheff is a place of some antiquity. In the treaty of demar- 
cation between the Lithuanians and the Poles in 1546, it is assigne<l 
to the former. In the 16th century the Kievan waiwode, Yauut 
Teeshkevitch, built a castle in the village ; and in 1627 he founded a 
monastery for Carmelite monks, to which he shortly afterwaids 
presented tho castle. The monks built themselves a crypt, and, as 
Berdicheff was subject to the incureiotis of Cossacks aud Tatars, 
surrounded their monastery with rampait and ditch. In 1647, 
however, it was taken and plundered by Climolnetrki, and the 
monks who had escaped did not return till 1663, and only obtained 
possession of their former property in 1717. In 1765 Stanislas 
Augustus, at the request of Prince Radzevil, allowed the city to hold 
ten yeaily markets, and from that date its conimorcial prosperity 
began. In 1768 Casimir Pulavski, leader of the confederacy of 
Barr, fied, after the capture of that city, to Berdichelf, and there, 
with 700 men, maintained himself during a siege of 25 days. 
During the Polish domination, Berdioheff was in the Vratislau 
waiwodeship ; after its annexation to Russia it was asnigned to 
Jitomir and Volhynia ; and in 1845 it was raised to be capital of a 
circle. In the beginning of the 18th century it had passed from 
the Teeshkevitch to the Zavpsh family, and from them was 
transferred by a marriage settlement to tho Radzevils. 

BERENGARIUS, a celebrated mediap\al theologian, 
was born at Tours, 998 a.I). He was educated in the 
famous school of Fulbert of Chartres, and early acquired a 
great reputation for learning, ability, and j)iety. Apiwinted 
in 1031 superintendent of the cathedral school of his 
native city, he taught with such success as to attract pupils 
from all parts cf France, and powerfully contributed to 
diffuse an interest in the study of logic and metaphysics, 
and to introduce that dialectic development of theology 
ivhich is designated the scholastic. Tho earliest of his 
writings of which we have any record is an Exfwrtatory 
Di&cowrH to theahermits of his district, written at their 
own request and for their spiritual edification. It shows a 
clear discernment of the dangers of the ascetic life, and a 
deep insight into the significance of the Augustinian 
doctrine of grace. About 1040 Berengar was made arch- 
deacon of Angers. It was shortly after this that rumours 
began to spread of his holding heretical views regarding 
the sacrament of the supper. He had submitted the doo* 
trine of transubstantiation (already generally received both 
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by priests and people, although it had been first tmequivo- 
cailv taught and iwuced to a regular theory b;^ Pesebasius 
Radbert only in 831) to an independent examination, and 
had come to the conclusion that it was contrary to reason, 
unwarranted by Scripture, and inconsistent with the teach- 
ing of men like Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. He 
did not conceal this conviction from bis scholars and 
friends, and though them tho report spread widely that 
he denied the common doctrine respecting the Eucharist. 
Ills early friend and school companion, Adeimann, arch- 
deacon of Li^ge, wrote to him letters of expostulation on 
the subject of this reiiort in 1046 and 1048 ; and a bishop, 
Hugo of Langres, wrote (about 1019) a refutation of the 
views which ho had himself heard Berengar exjircss in 
conversation. Berengar ’s belief was not shaken by their 
arguments and exhortations, and hearing that Lanfranc, 
the most celebrated theologian of that age, strongly 
approved the doctrine of Paschosius and condemned that 
of Ratramnus, he wrote to him a letter expressing his 
surprise, and uiging him to reconsider the question. The 
letter arriving at Bee when Lanfranc was absent at Rome, 
was sent after him, but was opened before it reached him, 
and brought under the notice of Pope Leo IX. Because 
of it Berengar was condemned as a heretic, without being 
heard, by a synod at Rome and another at Vercelli, both 
held in 1050. His enemies in France cast liim into prison ; 
but the bishop of Angers and other powerful friends, of 
whom he had a considerable number, had sufficient influx 
ence to procure his release. At the Council of Tours 
(1054) he found a protector in the Papal legate, the 
famous Hildebrand, who, satisfied himself with the fact 
that Berengar did not deny tho real presence of Christ in 
the sacramental elements, succeeded in persuading the 
assembly to be content with a general confession from him 
that the bread and wine, after consecration, were the body 
and blood of tho Lord, without requiring him to define 
how. Trusting in Hildebrand’s support, and in the justice 
of his own cause, he presented himself at tho Synod of 
Rome in 1059, but found himself surrounded by fierce 
and superstitious zealots, who forced him by the fear of 
death to signify his acceptance of the doctrine “ that the 
broad and wine, after consecration, are not merely a sacra- 
ment, but the true body and the true blood of Christ, and 
that this body is touched and broken by tho hands of the 
priests, and ground by the teeth of the faithful, not merely 
in a sacramental but in a real manner.” He had no sooner 
done so than ho bitterly repented his weakness ; and act- 
ing, as he himself says, on the principle that “ to take an 
oath which never ought to have been taken is to estrange 
one’s self from God, but to retract what one has wrong- 
fully sworn to, is to return back to God,” when bo got safe 
again into France he attacked the transubstantiation theory 
more vehemently than ever. He continued for about 
sixteen years to disseminate his views by writing and 
teaching, without being directly interfered with by either 
his civil or ecclesiastical superiors, gi*eatly to the scandal 
of the multitude and of the zealots, in whose eyes Berengar 
was “ille apostolus Satanee,” and the academy of Tours 
the “ Babylon nostri tomporis.” An attempt was made at 
tho Council of Poitiers in 1075 to allay the agitation 
caused by the controversy, but it failed, and Berengar 
narrowly escaped death in a tumult raised by fanatics. 
Hildebrand, now Gregory VII., next summoned him to 
Rome, and, in a synod held there in 1078, tried once more 
to obtain a declaration of his orthodoxy by means of a con- 
fession of faith drawn up in general terms ; but even this 
strong-minded and strong-willed Pontiff, although sincerely 
anxious to befriend the persecuted theologian, and fully 
alive to the monstrous character of the dogma of transuV 
Btantiation as propounded by Pope Nicholas 11. and 

III. — 74 
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Cardiiml Humbert $kt tbe held in 1059, 1vii$ idi 
length forced to yield to the amnande of ^ multitude and 
its letiderg ; and in another synod at Home (1079), finding 
that he was only endangering his own iX)sitioa and reputa- 
tion, he turned ujiexi)cctedly ui)on Bcrengar and com- 
manded him to confess that he had erred in not teaching 
a change os to sulatanital reality of the sacramental bread 
and wine into the body and blocKl of Christ, ‘*Then,” 
says liercngar, ^‘confounded by the sudden madness of the 
Pope, and becauso God in iiunishment for my sins did not 
give me a steadlust hoait, I threw myself on the ground, 
and confessed with impious voice that 1 had erred, fearing 
the Po]^ would instantly pronounce against me the sentence 
of condemnation, anrl, as a necessary consequence, that the 

K mloco would hurry mo to tlio worst of deaths.” Ho was 
dly dismissed by the not long after, with a letter 
recommending hwn to the protection of the bishops of 
Tours and Angers, and another pronouncing anathema on 
all who shoulcl do liim any injury or call him a heretic. 
He retuinod home overwhelmed with shame and bowed 
down with sorrow for having a second time been guilty of 
a great impiety. He immediately recalled his forced con- 
fession, and Vsought all Christian men “ to pray for him, 
so that Ills tears might secure the pity of the Almighty.” 
He now saw, however, that the spirit of the age was 
against him, and hoi)elessly given over to the belief of 
what he hod combated as a delusion. Ho withdrew, 
therefore, into solitude, and passed the rest of his life in 
retirement and prayer on the island of St Cdme near Tours. 
Ho died there in 1088, In Tours his memory was held 
in great respect, and a yearly festival at his tomb long 
commemorated his saintly virtues. 

Berengar left behind him a considerable number of 
followers. All those who in the Middle Ages denied the 
substantial presence of the l)ody and blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist were commonly designated Berengarians. These 
so-called Berengarians differed, of course, in many re8j;)eets 
from one another, oven in regard to the nature of the 
supper. Berengar’s own views on the subject mfty be 
thus summed up ; — 1. That biead and wine should become 
flesh and blood and yet not lose the pro^ierties of bread 
and wine was, he held, contradictory to reason, and there- 
fore irreconcilable with the truthfulness of God. A change 
which would leave behind the properties or predicates of 
bread and wine, yet take away their substances, the subjects 
of these predicates, seemed to him inherently incredible. 
In working out the proof of this position ho showed very 
considerable dialectical skill. At the same time he em- 
plcjyed so many arguments, based on what is called 
nominalism, that his theory of the Eucharist has been 
described by M. de llomusat as “ nominalism limited to a 
single question.” 2. He admitted a change (coawemo) of 
the bread and wine into the body of Christ, in the sense 
that to those who receive them they are transformed by 
grace into higher j)owers and influences — into the true, the 
intellectual, or spiritual body of Christ — so as to sustain 
and impart the life otemaL Christ does not descend from 
heaven to be ])ortiont*d out by the hands of priests and 
received into the mouths of communicanes, but the hearts 
of true believers ascend to Christ in heaven, receive into 
themselves his true and im^ierishable body, and partake 
thereoi in a spiritual manner. The unbelieving receive the 
external sign or aacranventum ; but the believing receive in 
addition, truly although invisibly, the reality represented 
by the sign, the rea aacranienti, Berengar draws his 
reasons for this view from Scripture, In confirmation of 
its correctness he adduces th^ testimonies of the earlier 
church teachers. 3. He reject^ the notion that the sacra- 
ment of the altar was a constaf^tly renewed sacrifice, and 
held it to be merely a commemoil^tion of the one sacrifice 
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spirit of loife and piiety which they pmtippose^ anfi 
divine mwer and ffmao, throtigh the operauon of wh^ 
alone they can become Channms of religions life. The 
transubstantiation doctrine seemed to him full of erilli 
from its tendency to lead men to overvalue what was 
sensuous and transitory in the sacrament, and to neglect 
what was spiritual and etomal. 5. He rejected with in- 
dignation the miraculous stories told to confirm the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. He saw in these legends unworthy 
inventions originated to awe and influence ignorant and 
suiieratitious minds. On this account he was falsely 
accused of denying miracles altogether. 6. Beason and 
Scripture seemed to him the only grounds on which a true 
doctrine of the Lord’s supper could be rested. He had a 
confidence in reason very rare in the 11th century, but was 
no rationalist. He attached little importance to mere 
ecclesiastical tradition or authority, and none to the voice 
of majorities, even when sanctioned by the decree of a 
Pope. In this, as in other respects, he was a precursor of 
Protestantism. 

The opinions of Bereng&r are to he ascertained from the works 
written in lefutatiou of them by Aclelmann, Lanfranc, Guilmund, 
Ac. ; from the fragments of the IJe aacr. cosiui adv, Lanfr, hbeK 
edited by Staudlin (1820-29) ; and from the Liber posterior^ editsd 
by A. F. and F. T. Vischer (1834). See also the Berenyanua Turm» 
eneia of Lessing (1770), and especially of Sudendorf (1860) ; the 
Church HUtoriea of Qieseler, il 896-411 (Eng. transl.), and Mean- 
der, vi, 221-260 (Engl, transl); Prantl’s Oeachichte der Logik, il 
70-76, and Haui^au's Ihatinre de la Philoaophit Scolaatique^ i. 225'- 
238. (R. F.) 

BERENICE, an aipcient city on the western shore of 
the Bed Sea, in 23® 56' N. lat. and 35* 34' E. long., near 
the head of the Sinua Immundua or Foul Bay. It was 
founded or enlarged by Ptolemy II., and grew into great 
importance as an entrep6t for the trade between Asia and 
Africa. Its harbour was sheltered on the north-east by an 
island that had topaz deposits, and in the neighbourhood 
were emerald mines. The ruins of a temple in the 
Egyptian style, but with Greek ornaments, are among the 
most important discovered on the site. 

BERENICE, the name of several Egyptian and Jewish 
princesses. The two most generally known are — 

1. BERBNrcE, the daughter of Magus, king of Cyrene, and 
the wife of Ptolemy Euurgotes, of Eg^pt. During her hus- 
band’s absence on an expedition to Syria, she dedicated her 
hair to Venus for his safe return, and placed it in the temple 
of the goddess at Zephyrium. The hair having by some 
unknown means disappeared, Conon, the mathematician, 
explained the phenomenon in courtly phrase, saying that it 
had been carried to the heavens and placed among the 
stars. The name Coma Berenicea^ applied to a constellation, 
commemorates this incident Only a few lines remain of 
the poem in which Callimachus celebrated the transforma- 
tion, but there is a fine translation of it by Catullus. 

2. Berenice, daughter of Agrippa 1., king of Judai^a, 
and born probably about 28 a.d. She was first married 
to her uncle, Herod, after whose death she lived for some 
years with her brother Agrippa, not without scandal* Her 
second husband was Polemo, king of Cilieia, but she soon 
deserted him, and returned again to Agrippa, with whom 
she w'as living when Paul appeared befofle him at Csssarea* 
During the devastation of Judaea b^ the Homans, she fas- 
cinated Titus, whom she accom|)an)ed to Borne, and who 
would willingly have married her had it not been for the 
hatred cherished by the people against the Jewish xaee* 

BEREZINA, a river of Russia, in the governmei^ of 
Minsk, forming a tributary of the Dnieper* It nhm in 
the marshes of Boresoff, and has a coarse of snore tbsii 
330 miles, for the most part through tow-lying but wnll- 
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mpr IkAfnifalk t0 lOO I46t i4 the month 6f the SveBloch, 
one of its vestem tributsties. 4 b a navigable river, and 
lotmiiig a jpovtioii of the gr^t canal system which unites 
the SOimk Sea^with the Baltie, it is of great importance for 
the bommeree of the country, but unfortunately it is sub- 
ject to severe flooda The principal porta along its course 
are Boresoff, Berezino, Yakshetzeo, Bobruisk, and ParichL 
In history the river has been rendered tamous by tbe cross- 
bg of the army of Napoleon in 1812. See Btucken- 
bergfs Jlydrographiet iii., and CcmOle; Guldenstadt^s 

BEEEZOFF, a town of Asiatic Russia, capital of a circle 
m Tobolsk, 700 miles N. of that city, situated on three 
hills on the left bank of the Sosna, 13 miles above its mouth, 
and on the Bogul, a tributary of the Sosna, in 63^* 55' N. lat. 
and 64*" 7' E. long., at a height of 297 feet above the 
searleyeL Berezoff was founded in 1593 for the collection 
of taxes near the Ostyak settlement of Siimgiit-Bozh, which 
means in Russian Berezovi-Gorod^ or Birch-town. Berezoff 
was more than once exposed to destructive conflagrations, 
as, for example, in 1719 In the second quarter of the 
18th century Berezoff was appointed a place of banishment 
for certain important royal families. In 1727 Prince Men- 
schikoff was sent thither with his suns and two daughters, 
of whom the eldest, Mary, was the first bride of Peter II. ; 
and in 1730 he was followed by Prince Ivan Dolgoruki, 
with his wife, father, mother, throe brothers and three 
sisters, of whom Catherine was the second bride of Peter 
IL In 1742 General Ostennan was sent to Berezoff with 
his wife, and died there in 1747. In 1782 the town was 
raised to the rank of chief town of a district of the Tobolsk 
government. In 1808 it was again burned dowa In 
1860 it had two stone churches, a cathedral called the 
Resurrection of the Lord, near which lie buried Mary 
Menschikoff and some of the Lolgorukis, and the church of 
Our Lady’s Conception, built on the site of the Menschikoff 
building. There are in the town a departmental school, a 
lazaretto, and a strangers’ hospital The trade, which is 
of considerable importance, consists of furs, mammoth 
bones, dried and salted fish, There is a yearly market, 
in which the transactions amount to JB9000. Population 
m 1860, 1462. 

BERG (DiLcatiM Jfontensis), a former duchy of Germany, 
bn the right bank of the Rhine, bounded on the N. by the 
duchy of Cleves, E. by the countship of Mark and duchy of 
Westphalia, and on the S. and W. by the bishopric of 
Cologne. Its area was about 1188 square miles. The district 
was raised in 1108 to the rank of a countship, but did not 
become a duchy till tbe 14th century, after it had passed 
into the possession of the Julich family. On the extinc- 
tion of this house in 1609, Austria laid claim to the duchy 
as an imperial fief ; but, in keeping with the wishes of the 
inhabitants, it was administered conjointly by the electors 
of Saxony and Brandenburg and the Elector Palatine till 
1624, when by the Diisseldorf treaty the last of the three 
obtained the sole authority. In 1806 it was bestowed by 
Napoleon, along with the duchy of Cleves and other pos- 
sessions, on Murat, who bore the title of grand duke of 
Berg ; and after Murat’s elevation to the throne of Naples, it 
was transferred to Louis, the son of the king of Holland. 
By the Congress of Vienna in 1815 it was made over to 
Prussia, and now forms a flourishing part of her territoi^. 

BERGAMA, a town of Asia Minor, with 2500 in- 
habitants. See Peeoaots. 

BERGAMO, a northern province of Italy, bounded on 
the N. by Sondrio, K by Tyrol and Brescia, S, by Cre- 
mnoOf apd W. by Milan and Como. The northern 
portion is mountainous and well wooded, while the southern 
Mongs to the alluvial plain of Lombardy. To the N. and 


W. of Lake Iseo there are numerous mineral wells, the 
most important ivhich are those of Trescoro, Marble is 
abundant in the mountains, and there are valuable iron 
mines. At an early period the wealth of the capital appears 
to have been incrco^ by the working of copper mines in 
the district (See Finazzi, Stdle anurhe tntm^ di 
gamo, Milan, 1860.) The vine and flar are largely grown, 
and the culture of the silk-worm is extensively carried on. 
The people speak a rough dialect, and are liable to be 
laughed at by the other It jians. The two stock characters 
of popular Italian comedy, Harlequin or Truffaldino and 
the sly Brighella, were both at one time represented as 
natives of the Bergamo district 

Bkkoamo, the capital of the above province, is situated 
between the Brembo and Serio, two tributaries of the Adda, 
39 miles N.E. of Milan, on the railway that runs from 
Yeniou to the Lake of Como. It consists of a new and 
an old town, the latter known as tbe CtUitf or city, being 
built on a hill, while the former, or Borgo S, Ztonatdo, 
occupies the level ground below. On the eastern side there 
are also two im|)ortant suburbs, S, Caterina and Palazzo^ 
Bergamo is the seat of a bishop and a prefect, and pos- 
6es«^es a school of art known as the Accademia Carrarii, 
a museum, a lyoeum, a library contained in the Palazzo 
Vecchio or Broletto, a musi(*al institute, two theatres, and 
various scientific societies. There are also a lunatic asylum, 
a hospital, and other charitable institutiona Among its 
numerous churches may be mentioned S. Maria Mag^ore, 
which dates from 1173, and the neighbouring Colleoni 
chapel, the old Arlan church of San Alessandro della Croce, 
S. l^artolommeo, and S. Grata. The principal objects of 
industry in the city are silk, cotton, and woollen goods, 
iron-wares, waxcloth and wax candles, and playing carda 
A large fair, called the Fiera di S. Alessandro, is annually 
held in the new town. It dates from the 10th centtiry, 
and is of great importance, especially for the silk trada 
Bergamo, or Bergomum^ was a municipal town during the 
Roman empire, and, after being destroyed by Attila, 
became one of the most flourishing cities of the Lombard 
kings, who made it the capital of a duchy. In the 15th 
century it was appropriated and fortified by the Venetians. 
In 1509 it was occupied by Louis XII. of France, who 
retained it for seven years, and then restored it to Venice. 
In 1796 the French again made themselves masters of the 
city, and constituted it the capital of their department of 
Serio. Bergamo was the birthplace of Tiraboschi, Rubini, 
and Donizetti. Population, 37,363. 

BERGAMOT, Oil of, an essential oil obtained from the 
rind of the fruit of a species of Citruz^ regarded by Risso 
as C. hergamia^ but not generally believed to constitute a 
distinct species. The bergamot is a small tree with leaves 
and flowers like the bitter orange, and a round fruit nearly 
3 inches in diameter, with a thin lemon-yellow smooth rind. 
The tree is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Reggio, in 
Calabria, whence the entire supply of bergamot oil is drawn. 
The oil is contained in small vesicles in the rind, from which 
it can be expressed by simple pressure in the hand. An 
old method of obtaining the oil, now almost superseded, is 
by skinning the fruit, and pressing the outside of the rind 
against a sponge. The rind being turned over so that the 
outside becomes concave, the vesicles are easily ruptured by 
hand pressure against the sponge, which absorbs the oil 
as it escapes. The oil is now obtained by placing several 
fruits in a saucer-sbaped apparatus, the surface of which 
is cut into radiating sharp^ged grooves. Against the 
sharp edges of this dish tbe fruits are ra])idly revolved by 
means of a heavy cover placed above it, which is moved by 
a cog wheel. The oil vessels are ruptured by pressure 
against the knife edges, and the oil which exudes falls 
through small perforations in the bottom into a vessel 
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placed undemeatb. It i» allowed to rest till a greasy sal^ 
stance — bergamot camphor — deposits^ after which it is 
bottled for use. Bergamot oil is a limpid greenish-yellow 
fluid of a specific gravity of 0*869, of a powerful but plea- 
sant citrine odour and an aromatic bitterish taste. It con* 
sists of a mixture of two essential oils, the most volatile 
of which is a pure hydrocarbon isomeric with oil of turiMjn- 
tine; the other, containing oxygen, lieing regarded as a 
hydrate of lemon oil The chid use of bergamot oil is in 
perfumery, and as a flavouring material in cookery. 

BBliGEN, a city and seaport on the west coast of Nor- 
way,capitalof the provinceof South Bergen, in 5"* 29' E. long, 
and 60" 23' N. lat. It is situated on a rocky promontory 
at the head of a deep bay railed the Vaag, has a fine harbour 
with two good entrances, and is surrounded by hills, some 
of which attain the height of 2000 feet. Towards the sea 
it is defended by tlie ancient fortress of Bergenhuus, the 
eitadols of Frcderieksk'rg and Sverresberg, and some lesser 
works Tlio ap]»earancc of the town, which rises in the 
form of an ainphi theatre and is generally well built, is 
decidedly pii^turesque, with its wooden houses painted of 
various colours. It contains a cathedral, several churches, 
of which tlie oldest, St Mary^s, dates from the 12th cen- 
tury, hospitals, a lazaretto, a national museum, a diocesan 
college, a naval academy, a school of design, public lib- 
raries, various charitable institutions, and a theatre. It is 
the scat of a bishopric, and possesses a tribunal of secondary 
jurisdiction and one of the three public treasuries of Nor- 
way. Bergen has a considerable cx]iort trade^ which con- 
sists of stock hah, lobsters, fish-roes, herrings, whale oil, 
horns, skins, rock moss, and timber, and is chiefly carried 
on with the northern countries of Euroinj. In 1867 the 
numlHjr of steamships that entered the port was 164, with 
a tonnage of 28,454. The imports of that year amounted 
to j 692,600, and the exports to £344,000. Bergen was 
founded in the 11th century by Olaf the Peaceful, king of 
NorMray. In 1445 the Hanseatic League established a 
factory in the city, and continued to have almost the sole 
control of the trade till 1558, when it was expelled by 
the Norwegians, who found its presence oppressive. There 
is still a kind of German colony in the place, which keeps 
up the Hanseatic tradition, and the old German church, 
hospital, and “factory'' or contor are still extant, the 
latter furnishing excellent warehouse accommodation. A 
largo part of the town was burnt down in 1855, and has 
since been rebuilt in a more regular and oj>en manner. It 
is the second largest town in Norway Population (1870), 
30 252 

BEHGEN-OP-ZOOM, a town of Holland, in the pro- 
vince of North Brabant, situated on both sides of the River 
Zoom, near its confluence with the East Scheldt, in 51" 
29' N. hit., and 4" 17' E. long. It is about 15 miles N. 
of Antwerp, and 22 W.S.W. of Breda. The houses are well 
built, the market-})lacus and squares handsome and s])acious. 
It possesses a port and an arsenal, and contains a town- 
house, a Latin sohool, and an academy of design and archi- 
tecture. The tow or of the old castle is remarkable for an 
Increase of its breadth from the bottom upwards, and for its 
liability to bo rocked wiien struck by a strong wind. There 
are numerous tile-works and potteries of fine ware ; and a 
considerable trade is carried on in anchovies caught in the 
&heldt. 


In the 18th oentuiv Bergen -op-Zooni became the seat of Count 
QerhaM of WesemaeJ, who surrounded it with walls In 1538 it 
was erected by Charles V . of Germany into a marquisate, which was 
successively held by the families of Berghea, Merode, Witthem. 
s'Heerenbergh, Hoheneollem, Tour d’Auver^e, and Sulzbach, ana 
thus passed to tho house of Bavaria, which, tiowever, in 1801 abdi- 
cated its rights in favour of the Dutch republic. In 1576 the town 
joined the united ^Netherlands, and was shortly afterwards fortified, 
lu 1588 it was unsuocessfiilly besieged by the duke of Parma (see 
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deniy httacksd by Da, Tersil (Ibii, ohap. xUv.) In it 
the utmost attempts of Spinola, who was fov^ to abandoii the 
enteiprise after a siege of ten weeks and the loss of 1900 men* Ite 
fortilfostions were matly strengthened in 1688 by Pooehon!* wha 
it wss believed, had almost rendered it impregnable : ana In 1725 
they were further extended. In 1 747, however, the town was takon 
by the French general Lowendal. Restored at tho end of the war, 
it was ggain in 1795 taken by Pichegru. Tho English, Under Sir 
Thomas Graham, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, in March 1814 made 
an attempt to take it by a coup dc mam, but were driven back with 
great loss by the French, who, however, surrendered tho place by 
the treaty of peace in tho following May. 

BERGERAC, the chief town of an arroudissemeut in 
the department of Dordogne, in France, situated in a fer- 
tile plain, 30 miles S.S.W. of P6rigueux, on both banks of 
the Dordogne, which is here crossed by a fine bridge of 
five arches and rendered navigable by a large dam. The 
town is rather poorly built, and, in spite of its age, con- 
tains no monuments of antiquarian interest. It is, how- 
ever, a place of great industrial activity, has a communal 
college, tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, 
and a public library ; and manufactures paper, iron and 
copper wares, hats, hosiery, and leather. The wines of the 
ncighbourho^ are in good repute, and form an important 
article in the trade of tho town, which is principally car- 
ried on with Bordeaux and Libourne. Bergerac owes its 
origin to tho abbey of St Martin, which was founded in 
1080, and during the English invasions it played an im- 
portant part as a fortress. In the 16th century it was a 
very flourishing and populous place, but most of its inhabi- 
tants having embraced Calvinism it suffered greatly during 
the religious wars. Its fortifications and citadel were de- 
molished by Louis XIII. in 1621, and it was ii\juriously 
affected by the revocation c f the Edict of Nantes. Popu- 
lation in 1872, 8679. 

BERQMANN, Torbern Olof, Swedish chemist and 
naturalist, was born at Catherinberg, West Gothland, in 
1735. At the age of seventeen he entered the University 
of Upsala, and distinguished himself by extraordinary assi- 
duity in study, directing his attention more particularly to 
the natural sciences. During a residence at home rendered 
necessary by his weak health, he employed himself in col- 
lecting specimens of insects and plants, which he forwarded 
to Linnaeus, who was much pleased with them. In 1756 
he gained great reputation by his memoir on the Coecub 
aquatii'Uhy which, contrary to the opinion of Linnaeus, he 
proved to be nothing but the ovum of a certain species of 
leech. Some years later he was made professor of physics 
at Upsala, and published numerous scientific memoirs. In 
1767 the chair of chemistry and mineralogy having become 
vacant through the resignation of Wallerius, Bergmann 
resolved to Income a candidate. He had not hitherto de- 
voted special attention to chemistry, but in a very short 
period by incredible application he produced as evidence 
of his fitness for tho post a paper on the composition of 
alum, which is still regarded as a masterpiece. He was 
appointed to the chair, which ho held till his death in 1784. 

In 1776 he had declined an offer from tho king of Prussia 
inviting him to settle in Berlin. Bergmann was an un- 
usually acute and sagacious analytical chemist, and made 
extensive and constant use of the laboratory Ho described 
very carefully the properties of carbonic acid gas, and gave 
a valuable analysis of mineral waters. His researches in 
mineralogy, which he applied his geometrical knowledge, 
wore even more important, and led the way to Hauy's 
discovery and classification. The theoiy of elective or 
chemical affinities, which he worked oc± very fully, has had 
great influence in the history of chemistry. A eollectioii 
of Bergmann’s papers was published from 1779 to 178t, 
Opuacula Physica et Ch^ka^ 6 vols. They have .been ^ 
translated into French, wrman, and English. 
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4 iiiurket4oim in tihe ocmnty of Gloueestar^ 
Mur the River Severn, on l&e Hidlend &iilway. It is 
pleaseotiy situated on a gentle eminence, in a rich pastoral 
vale to which it gives name, and which is celebrated for its 
dairies, producing the famoiilB cheese known as double 
Gloucester.^’ The town has a handsome church, a grammar 
school, a town-hall, a market^house, and some trade in coal, 
timber, malt, and cheese. Berkeley was the birthplace of 
the celebrated Dr Jenner, whose remains are interred in the 
ehurch. Berkeley castle, on an eminence S.E. of the 
town, was built in the reign of Henry I. out of the ruins 
of a nunnery which had been in existence some time before 
the Conquest, It suffered considerably during the civil 
wars of the 17th century, but is still one of thp noblest 
baronial castles existing in England. It is noted as the 
scene of the barbarous murder of Edward IT. Since the 
time of Henry II. it has been in the hands of the Berkeley 
family. Population of the parish in 1871, 4607, — about a 
fourth of the number being in the town. 

BERKELEY, George, bishop of Cloyne, one of the 
moat subtle and original English metaphysicians, was born 
on the 12th March 1685, at Dysert castle, on the banks of 
the Nore, about two miles below Thomastown, Ireland. 
Not much is known of his family, who seem to have been 
connected with the noble English house of the same name. 
His father, William Berkeley, was an officer of customs, 
and appears to have had at one time the rank of captain in 
the army. We know next to nothing of the mental 
character of either him or his wife. George, their eldest 
son, was entered in 1696 at the famous Kilkenny school, 
of which he was not the only pupil afterwards distinguished. 
He was remarkably well advanced in studies for his years, 
and in 1700 was qualified to matriculate at Trinity College, 
Dublin. There, for the first time, we begin to have a fair 
knowledge of the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and of the peculiar mental qualities with which he was 
endowed. From his own account, and from the few 
notices of contemporaries, we can gather that his was a 
mind of peculiar subtilty, keen to probe to the very founda- 
tion any fact presented to it, and resolutely determined to 
rest satisfied with no doctrine which had only the evidence 
of authority or custom, and was not capable of being 
realized in consciousness. This turn of mind naturally led 
him somewhat off the beaten track of university studies ; 
he was not understood by his college companions, and 
began to be looked upon as either the greatest dunce or 
the greatest genius in the university. To such a reputation 
his eccentricity of manner, which seems to have resulted 
from his occasional absorption or passionate enthusiasm, 
largely contributed. Of the greatest importance for the 
development of his rare powers in a definite direction was 
the general condition of thought at the time of his residence 
at Dublin. The older text-books of physics and philosophy 
were no doubt in use (Dublin in this respect has always 
been conservative), but alongside of them the infiuences of 
the new modes of thinking were streaming in. The 
opposed physical systems of Descartes and Newton had 
begun to bo known ; the new and powerful calculus was 
being handled ; the revolution in metaphysical speculation 
inaugurated by Descartes had reached Dublin ; and, above 
all, the first great English work on pure philosophy, the 
Ewiy of Locke, had been translated into Latin, and its 
doctrines were being eagerly and minutely discussed by the 
young Trinity College students. Add to this the undoubted 
influence exercised by the presence in Dublin of such men 
as the university provost, Peter Browne, afterwards bishop 
of Cork, and King^ archbishop of Dublin from 1703, and 
it will readily be seen that Berkeley, to use Professor 
Fraser’s words, entered an atmosphere which was 
ts^guming to be charged with the elements of reaction 
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a^^st tr«MiitiMd scholasticism in physics and in meta^ 
physics.” 

Although more competent than any man of his time to 
appreciate these new movements of thought, Berkeley did 
not neglect the routine work of the university. He nad a 
distinguished career, was made scholar in 1702, took his 
B.A. degree in 1704, and obtained a fellowship in 1707* 
That his interest, however, was mainly direct^ towards 
subjects purely philosophical, is evidenced partly by the 
share he took in setting afloat a speculative society in which 
the problems suggest^ by Descartes and Locke seem to 
have been discussed with infinite vigour, but, above all, by 
his Common P/are Book^ containing hiK thoughts on physics 
and philosophy from about the year 1703. This curious 
document, one of the most valuable autobiographical 
records in existence, throws a flood of light on the growth 
of Berkeley’s own conceptions, and enables us to understand, 
far more clearly than we otherwise could, the significance 
of his first published works. In the Common PlcLce Book^ 
if in any writing, is to be found the keen consciousness of 
possessing a fresh, creative thought, the application of which 
will change the whole aspect of speculative science. The 
very first sentences refer to some new principle, and the 
whole book thereafter is occupied turning over and over 
again the new conception, showing the different aspects it 
assumes, and the various applications it has, bringing it 
face to face with possible objections, and critically con- 
sidering the relation in which it stands to the fundamental 
thoughts of his great predecessors, Descartes, Malebranche, 
and Locke. So far as reading goes, the Common Place 
Book shows but a slight acquaintance with ancient or 
scholastic philosophies ; it is evident that the author does 
not appreciate Spinoza ; he does not refer to Leibnitz ; 
Malebranche is frequently mentioned, but hardly in such a 
way as to manifebt sympathetic understanding of him; 
Norris, the English follower of Malebranche, seems to be 
unnoticed ; More and the Mystics, when referred to, are 
quoted on isolated points, and to their system the young 
jffiilosopher evidently felt no attraction. Descartes and 
Locke, above all the latter, are his real masters in specula- 
tion, and it is from the careful consideration of their systems 
that the new jirinciple has sprung to light. And what is 
this principle? As Professor Fraser has said, there are 
many ways of expressing it, and Berkeley himself has 
never given any very definite enunciation. To put it in a 
form as nearly as possible resembling the statements in 
the Cormnon Place Booh^ it may be expressed in the pro- 
position that no existence is conceivable and therefore 
possible which is not either conscious spirit or the ideas 
\i,e, objects) of which such spirit is conscious. Existing 
things consist of ideas or objects perceived or willed, while 
perception and volition are inconceivable and impossible 
save as the operations of mind or spirit. In the language 
of a later philosophy, the principle is that of the absolute 
synthesis of subject and object ; no object exists apart from 
mind. Mind is therefore the deepest reality; it is the 
jyriuB both in thought and in existence, if for the moment 
we assume the popular distinction between these twe. 
From this primitive truth, which, it seems to Berkeley, 
merely requires careful consideration in order to be at once 
accepted, he never wavers. Let attention be but confined 
to the only possible meaning which existence can have, and, 
Berkeley thinks, the principle must appear self-evident. 
Thus he puts in a new light the perennial problems of 
philosophy, and instead of discussing the nature and 
relations of assumed entities, such as matter, substance, or 
cause, would ask us to consider whether or not these have 
any significance apart from the perceptions or volitions of 
conscious spirit, what in that case they do mean, and 
whether the supposed difficulties connected with them do 
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not vanifh when their true inteipretation is tfaoroui^jr 
grasped. Of all these dUBcnlties that concerned with the 
nature of matter is of ^eateet importance to Berkel^* 
i^rom misconoeptioos of the true nature of material suo^ 
stance have flowed, according to him, the materialism, 
scepticism, and infidelity which disfigured the age ; and all 
these are completely banished by the new principle. The 
applications of his principle and his own inclinations led 
Berkeley into other departments of science which he was 
not so well qualified to handle. The first result of the 
principle, as he conceived it, is undoubtedly empiricism in 
the theory of cognition. The ultimate elements of know- 
ledge are the minima of consciousness, presentative or 
representative ; ]>ure thought and abstract ideas are not 
capable of being realized by the mind, and are therefore 
impossible. The only mathematical processes to which these 
minima can bo subjected arc addition and subtraction ; and 
consequently great ]>art of the Common Place Book is 
occupied with a vigorous and in many points exceedingly 
ignorant polemic against the fundamental conceptions of 
the fluxional and infinitesimal calculus, a polemic which 
Berkeley carried on to the end of his days. 

He soon began to appear as an author. In 1707 he 
published two short tracts on mathematics, and in 1709 
the New Theory of Vision^ in which he applied his new 
princi[)le, though without stating it explicitly. The new 
theory is a critical examination of the true meaning of the 
externality which is apparently given in visual conscious- 
ness, and which, to the unphilosophical mind, is the 
strongest evidence of the independent existence of outer 
objects. Such visual consciousness is shown to be ulti- 
mately a system of arbitrary signs, symbolizing for us 
certain actual or possible tactual experience — in fact, a 
language which we learn through custom. The difference 
between the contents of the visual and the tactual con- 
sciousness is absolute ; they have no element in common. 
The visible and visual signs are definitely connected with 
tactual experiences, and the association between them, 
which has grown uj) in our minds through custom or habit, 

^ rests upon, or is guaranteed by, the constant conjunction 
of the two by the will of the Universal Mind. But this 
* synthesis, whether on the objective side as the universal 
thought or course of nature, or on the subjective side as 
mental association, is not brought forward prominently by 
Berkeley. It was at the same time perfectly evident that 
a quite similar analysis might have been applied to tactual 
consciousness, which does not give externality in its deepest 
significance any more than visual ; but it was with deli- 
berate purpose that Berkeley at first drew out only one 
side of his argument. In 1710 the new doctrine received 
its full statement iii the Principles of Human Knowledge ^ 
where externality in its ultimate sense as independence of 
all mind is considered ; where matter, as an abstract, un- 
perceived substance or cause, is shown to be an impossible 
and unreal concc{>tion ; where true substance is affirmed to 
be conscious spirit, true causality the free activity of such a 
spirit, while physical substantiality and causality in their 
new meaning are held to be merely arbitrary but constant 
relations among phenomena connected subjectively by 
suggestion or association, conjoined objectively in the 
Universal Mind. In ultimate analysis, then, nature is 
conscious experience, and forms the sign or symbol of a 
divine, universal intelligence and will. 

In the preceding year Berkeley had been ordained as 
deacon, and in 1711 he delivered his Discourse on Passive 
Obedience^ in which he deduces moral rules from the 
intention of Qod to promote Uhe general happiness, thus 
working out a theological utilitarianism, which may with 
advantage be compared with theater expositions of Austin 
and Mill. From the year 1701 he had been engaged as 
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Swift A court. His splendid abiliti^ and me mdrleoun 
manners, combined witn the purity and upriglttneBS 6f nib 
character, made him a universal favourite. While iu 
London he published bis Dialogms (1713), a more popular 
exposition of bis new theory; for exquisite facility 6f 
style these are perhaps the finest philosophical writings in 
the English language. In November of the same year he 
became chaplain to Lord Peterborough, whom he accom- 
panied on the Continent, returning in August 1714. Ho 
travelled again in 1715 os tutor to the son of Dr Ashe, and 
was absent from England for five years. On his way 
home he wrote and sent to the French Academy the essay 
De Motu, in which is given a full account of his new con- 
ception of causality, the*fundamental and ail-comprehensive 
thought in his philosophy. In 1721, during the disturbed 
state of social relations consequent on the bursting of the 
great South Sea bubble, he published an Essay towards 
preventing tJie Ruin of Great Britain, which shows the 
intense interest he took in all practical afifairs. In the same 
year he returned to Ireland as chaplain to the duke of Graf- 
ton, and was made divinity lecturer and university preacher. 
In 1722 he was appointed to the deanery of Dromore, a post 
vrhich seems to have entailed no duties, as we find him 
holding the offices of Hebrew lecturer and senior proctor 
at the university. The following year brought him an 
unexpected addition of fortune. Miss Yanhomrigh, Swift’s 
Vanessa, having left him half her property. It would 
appear that ho had only met her once at dinner. In 1724 
he was nominated to the rich deanery of Derry, but had 
hardly been appointed before he was using every effort to 
resign it in order to devote himself to his enthusiastically 
conceived scheme of founding a college in the Bermudas, 
and extending its benefits to the Americans. With in- 
finite exertion he succeeded in obtaining from Government 
a promise of X20,000, and, after four years spent in pre- 
paration, sailed in September 1728, accompanied by some 
friends and by his wife, daughter of Judge Forster, whom 
he had married in the preceding month. Their destina- 
tion was Rhode Island, where they resolved to wait for the 
promised grant from Government. Three years of quiet 
retirement and study were spent in the island. Berkeley 
bought a farm, made many friends, and endeared himself 
to the inhabitants. But it gradually became apparent 
that Government would never hand over the promised 
grant, if indeed they had ever seriously contemplated doing 
so. Berkeley was therefore compelled reluctantly to give 
up his cherished plan. Soon after his return he published 
the fruits of his quiet studies in Alciphronf or the Mvnute 
Philosopher (1733), a finely written work in the form of 
dialogue, critically examining the various forms of free- 
thinking in the age, and bringing forward in antithesis to 
them his own theory, which shows all nature to be the 
language of God. The work was extremely popular. In 
1734 he was raised to the bishopric of Cloyne, and at once 
went into residence. The same year, in his Analy^, he 
attacked the higher mathematics as leading to freethink- 
ing ; this involved him in a hot controversy. The Querist^ 
a practical work in the form of questions on what would 
now be called social or economical philosophy, appeared 
in three parts, 1735, 1736, 1737. In 1744 was pub- 
lished the Siris, partly occasioned by the controversy with 
regard to tapwater, but rising far above the petty circum- 
stance from which it took its rise, and in its chain of 
refiections revealing the matured thoughts and wide reading 
of its author, while opening up hidden depths in the 
Berkeleian metaphysics. In 1751 his eldest son died, and 
in 1752 be removed with his family to Oxford for the sake 
of his son George, who was studying there. On the eveii* 
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M # 4ibj0 tlGti ifB$, h0 ittddenly litid; 

* ^dpmly ill the midst <4 Hs ffimilj. And thus quietly 
1 doded one of the ‘puiest end most beautiful lives on record. 

^ |iis remains wejee 4e|>Qsited in Christ Church, Oxford. 

^ Althmigh Berkeley’s new principle is suseoptiblo of brief state- 
ment, it IS by no means equally possible to ffive in sliort compass 
sa aaequate account of its systematic application to the several pro- 
blems of philosophy. It may be suifioient here to indicate gene- 
rally the relation of the new conception to preceding systems, and 
to inquire how far the principle is metaphysically justidablu. In 
the nhilosophiea of Descartes and Locke a lar^ share of attention 
had oeen directed to the idea of matter, which was held to be the 
abstract, unperoeived background of real ex|>erience, and was sup- 
posed to d ve rise to our ideas of external things through its action on 
the sentient mind. Knowledge being limited to tlio ideas })roduced 
Could never extend to the unpercoived matter, or substance, or 
cause which produced them, and it became a problem for siiecula- 
tive science to determine the grounds for the very belief in its 
existence. Phllosonhy seemed about to end in sceiiticism or in 
materialism. Now Berkeley put this whole problem in a new light 
by pointing out that a preliminary question must be raised and 
answered. Before we deduce results from such abstract ideas as 
cause, substan^, matter, wo must ask what in reality do these 
mean,-— what is the actual content of consciousness uhiuh cor- 
responds to these words ? Do not all those ideas, when held to 
represent something which exists absolutely apart ftom all know- 
ledge of it, involve a contradiction ? Are fliey not truly, when so 
regained, inconceivable, and mere arbitrary figments which cannot 
possibly bo realized in consciousness ? In putting this question, not 
less than in answering it, consists Berkeley's distinct originality as 
a philosopher. The essence of the answer, as has been already seen, 
is that the universe is inconceivable apart from mind, — that exist- 
ence, as suoh, denotes conscious spirits and the objects of conscious- 
ness, fatter and external things, in so far as they are thought 
to have an existence beyond the cirolo of consciousness, are im- 
possible, inconceivable, absurd. External thing^ are things known 
to us in immediate peroejition. To this conclusion Berkeley seems, 
in the first place, to have been led by the train of reflection that 
naturally conducts to subjective or egoistic idealism. It is im|) 08 - 
Bible to overstep the limits of self-consciousness ; whatever words I 
use, whatever notions 1 have, must refer to and find their meaning 
in facts of consciousness. And there can be no doubt that in certain 
earlier aspects of his theory, where, for example, it appears as a 
mere analysis of what is meant by rtaliiy^ it does not rise aWe 
this subjective stand-point. But this is by no means the whole or 
even the principal part of Berkeley’s philosophy ; it is essentially a 
theory of causality, and this is brought out gradually under the 
pressure of difficulties in the first solution of the early problem. To 
merely subjective idealism, sense percents difibr from ideas of iin- 
i^nation in degree, not in kind ; both belong to the individual mind. 
To Berkeley, however, the difference is fundamental ; sense ideas are 
not duo to our own activity, they do not result from our will ; they 
nmst therefore bo produced by some other will, — by the divine 
intelligence. Sense exjierience is thus the constant action upon our 
minds of supreme active intellect, and is not the consermence of 
dead inert matter. It might appear, therefore, that sensible things 
had an objective existence in the mind of God ; that an idea so soon 
M it ^sses out of our consciousness jmssos into that of God. This 
is an interpretation, frequently and not without some justice, put 
upon Berkeley's own expression. But it is not a satisfactory 
account of his theory. Berkeley is compelled to see that an imme- 
diate perception is not a ihing^ and tiiat what we consider per- 
manent or substantial is not a sensation but a group of qualities, 
which in ultimate analysis means sensations either immediately felt 
or such as our experience has taught us would be felt in conjunction 
with these. Our belief in the reality of a thing may therefore he said 
to mean assurance that this association in our minds between actual 
and possible sensations is somehow guaranteed. Further, Berkeley's 
own theory would never permit him to speak of possible sensations, 
meaning by that the ideas of sensations called up to our minds by pre- 
sent expenence. He could never have held that these afforded any 
explanation of the permanent existence of real objects. Ilis theory 
is quite distinct from this, which really amounts to nothing more than 
Bubjective idealism. External things are produced by the will of the 
ditine intelligence ; they are caused, and caused in a regular order ; 
there exist in the divine mind archetypes, of which sense experience 
may be said to bo the realisation in our finite minds. Our belief in 
the permanence of something w^hich corresponds to the association 
in our minds of actual and possible sensations means belief in the 
orderliness of nature ; and that is merely assurance that the universe 
is mvaded and regulated by mind. Human science is occupied in 
•ndeavouring to decipher the divine ideas which find realization in 
our limiJbed experience, in trying to interpret the divine language 
, of whiek natural things are the words and lettei-s, and in striving 
to bring]|iiniaii coiioeimons into harmony with the divine thoughts. 


Inutmdf ihfptdmt of ftteor a^oesaity, or iilntter« ths niikaotirn» 
a living, aeUve miiid ii looked upon an the centre and B|iring of the 
univeree, and this U the osMnoe of the Berkeleian metenhysioe. 

It may be eaihly eeid that the deeper aspects of Berkeley’s new 
thought have been elmoet universally neglected or misunderstood. 
Of hie spiritual emplHciam only one side lias been accepted by later 
thinkers, and has l^en looked ux>on as the whole. 'The subjective 
mechanism of association which with Berkeley is but part of the 
true explanation, and is dependent on the objective realization in 
the divine mind, has been received as in itself a satisfactory theory. 
Suni Cogitationcs has been regarded by thinkers who profess them- 
selves Berkeleians as the one nroposition warranted by conscious- 
ness I the empiricism of his philosophy has been eagerly welcomed, 
while the spiritual intuition, without which the whole is to Berkeley 
meaningless, has been oast aside. For this ho is himself in no stnafl 
measure to blame. The deeper spiritual intuition, iiroseni from the 
first, was only brought into clear relief in order to meet difficulties 
in the earlier statements ; and the extension of the intuition itself 
beyond the limits of our own consciousness, which completely 
removes liis ^losltion from mere subjectivism, rests on foundations 
unoritically assumed, and at first sight irreconcilable with certain 
positions of his system. The necessity and universality of the 
judgments of causality and substantiality are taken for granted ; and 
there is no investigation of the place held by these notions in the 
mental constitution. The relation between the divine mind and 
finite intelligence, at first thought as that of agent and recipient, is 
complicated and obscure when the necessi^ for explaining the 
jicrmancnce of real things comes forward. Tlie divine archetypes, 
according to which sonsiblo ex]M)rienoo is remilated and in whfcp it 
finds its real objectivity, are diirorent in kind from more sense idogs, 
and the question then arises whether in these wo have not again 
‘‘things as they are,” which Borkoloy at first so contemptuously 
dismissed. He leaves it undetorniinod whether or not our know# 
lodge of sense things, which is never entirely preseiitatiVe, in- 
volves some reference to this objective dourso of nature or thought 
of the divine mind. And if so, what is the nature of the notiona 
ncceasaiily implied in the simplest knowledge of a ihingt as distinct 
from mere sense feeling ? That in knowing objects certain thoughts 
are implied which are not presentations or their copies, is at timei 
dimly seen by Berkeley himself ; but he was content to ])ropound g 
question with regard to those notions, and to look upon them at 
merely Locke’s iaeas of relation. Buch ideas of relation are in truth 
the stumbling-block in Locke’s philosophy, and Berkeley’s empiri- 
cism is equally far from accounting for them. 

With all these defects, however, Berkeley's new conception marks 
a distinct stage of progress in human thought. His true ploc^e in 
the histoiy of siieculation may be seen iVom the simple observation 
that the aifilculties or obscurities in his scheme are really the point# 
on which later philosophy hns turned. Ho once for all lifted tlig 
problem of metaphysics to a higher level, and, in conjunction with 
Ilis great suoeessor, Hume, doterniinid the form into which later 
metaphysical questions have been thrown. 

The classical edition of Berkeley’s works is that by Professor 
Fraser (4 vols. — vols. i.-iii., Works; vol. iv., Zi/e, LtUsrs^ cmA 
Dissertation on his Vhiloso}thy^ Clarendon Press, 1871)» who has been 
the first, there and in various essays, to exhibit the true form of 
Berkeley’s philosophy. See also IJeherweg’s notes to his translation 
of the I*rinciplcs (1869) ; Krauth’s American edition of thePnncfp^ 
with Prof. Fraser’s introduction and notes, and a translation of 
those of TJeberweg ; Collyns Simon, Universal Jmmaterialim 
(1847) ; Natnre and Elements of the Ejctemal World (1S62) ; 
Friedrich, Ueher Berkeley's Tdealismus (1870). Discussions on various 
])oint8 of Berkeley’s doctrine will be found in Fichte’s ZHUchrift^ 
vol. Ivi. sqq, ; Mill’s Dissertations, vols. ii. and iv, : Huxley, 
Critiques ami Addresses, ]>. 820, sqq, ; Ferrior, Jiemains, vol. ii Two 
adverse views of the Theory of Vision may also be noted — Bailey, 
licview of Berkeley's Theory of Vision (1842) ; and Abbot, Sight 
and Touch (1664) ; with the last may he compared Monok, Space 
and Vision, (E. AD ) ^ 

BERKHAMPSTEAD, Great, a market-town of Eng- 
land, in the county of Herts, 26 miles N.W, of London, 
on the Junction Canal and the North-Western Railway. 
It has a spacious cruciform church, with a tower of the 
16th century, a market-house, erected in 1860, which in- 
cludes a com exchange and a library, a grammar school, a 
free school, several almshouses, a jail, <kc. Straw-plaiting 
and the manufacture of small wooden wares are the prin- 
cipal industries. The town is of considerable antiquity, 
and was one of the royal residences under the Merieiaa 
kings, a distinction which it again enjoyed under Heniy II* 
The castle, at that time a fortress of some importance, was 
bestowed on the Black Prince, and since then the manor 
has remained an apanage of the successive princes of 
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Wales* The poet Cowpe^ liraa boro in the rectory in 1731. 
Population in 1872, 4083. 

For Mtp, BEHKSHIKE, one of the aouth- eastern counties pf 

m Oxford, jj^giand, bounded on the N*E. by Buckinghamshire, from 
which it is separated by the Thames ; N> by Oxfordshire 
and a small portion of Gloucester ; W. by Wilts ; S. by 
Hants; and S.E. by Surrey. It is of a very irregular 
figure, extending from east to west fully 60 miles ; while 
from north to south, in its widest part, it is about 35 miles, 
and in its narrowest part, at Reading, not more than 7. 
Area, 450,132 acres. 

In respect to the character of its surface and soil, the 
county may be conveniently regarded as consisting of two 
divisions — the eastern, containing the six districts east and 
inclusive of Bradfield, and the western, embracing the re- 
maining six districts. The surface of the eastern division is 
partly level and partly undulating, and in many places, as 
at Windsor, it is beautifully wooded. The highest ground 
is at Bagshot Heath, a sandy plateau 460 feet high, at the 
south-east corner of the county. The character of the soil 
in the eastern division is considered poorer than in the 
west, and consists mostly of blue clay and gravel, resting 
on a chalk formation. In this division, tillage, daily 
farming, and manufacturing are more extensively pursued 
than in the other, and it is consequently more thickly 
populated. The western or upland division contains a 
large proportion of elevated ground, and its soil is a reddish 
gravelly loam. Here a line of chalk hills, reaching from 
Aldworth to Ashbury (which includes the Ilsley Downs), 
runs east and west, separating the two fertile valleys of the 
Kennet and the Thames. Another range of chalk downs, 
known as the Cuckamsley Hills, extends from the neighbour- 
hood of Wantage to the border of Wiltshire, the highest 
point being White-Horse Hill, 893 feet high. In this 
part of the county the rearing of sheep is largely carried 
on, while in the district of Hungorford, which is situated 
in the basin of the Kennet, the soil allows a large breadth 
of tillage, and a greater number of persons are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits there than any other district ifi the 
county. 

Wheat and beans are exten.sively cultivated ; and a species 
of peat found on the banks of the Kennet yields ashes that 
are of great value to the soils near that river In the vales 
of Kennet and White-Horse dairy farming predominates. 
Near Faringdon ])igs are extensively reared, and the breed 
is celebrated. The estate of Pusey, in the district of Far- 
ingdon, presents one of the best examples of high class 
farming, while in the eastern division the model farms in 
the district of Wokingham, the property of John Walter, 
Esq,, M.P. for the county, may be referred to as the best 
specimens of the recent improvements in agriculture. Mr 
Walter^s mansion at Bearwood, too, is an instance of a bar- 
onial residence seldom equalled in extent and admirable 
disposition. 

Few parts of England are better supplied with the faci- 
lities of water communication than the county of Berks. 
It is connected by means of the Thames with London on 
the one hand, and on the other with the Severn at two 
separate points on that river ; — one through the Thames 
and Severn canal, some miles below Gloucester the other 
through the River Kennet and the Kennet and Avon canal 
by Bath and Bristol. Besides the navigable rivers, it 
eiyoys the benefit of the Wilts and Berks canal, which 
connects the Thames at Abingdon with the Avon at Trow- 
bridge in Wiltshire, and communicates with the Kennet 
and Avon canal. The other rivers, which all finally fall 
into the Thames, are the Ock, the Loddon, the Enborne, 
and the Lamboum. 

The turnpike roads are generally good. The principal 
of these are the roads from London to Bath and Ozf(^ 
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both pt *ii4iiQb enter the eounty at KihhnWdf 
afterwards separate, the former running S. W. to AmuI- ' 
ing, the latter nearly N.W. to Henley. Eight branehes ol 
railway intersect the county, viz., the Great Western, from 
Maidenhead to Reading, and from Reading to Shriven!^; 
the branch from Didcot to Hincksey and Oxford; the 
Berks and Hants railway branches from Reading to Morti** 
mer and Basingstoke, and from Reading to Newbury and 
Hungerford; the R^ing, Guildford, and Reigate line; 
and the Reading, Wokingham, and Staines branch of the 
South-Western Railway. 

Berkshire is not a manufacturing county, although the 
woollen manufacture was introduced here as long ago as 
the time of the Tudors. There are some paper-mills, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Newbury, and an exten- 
sive biscuit manufactory at Reading. The chief trade 
consists in agricultural produce. 

From its vicinity to the metropolis, the salubrity of the 
climate, and the general beauty of the country, few counties 
have more numerous seats of the nobility and gentry than 
are to be found in Berkshire. Among these stands pre- 
eminent the royal castle of Windsor, the favourite residence 
of our monarchs during many centuries. There may also 
be mentioned Wytham Abbey (earl of Abingdon); Ash- 
down Park and Hamstead Marshall (earl of Craven) ; 
Coleshill (earl of Radnor) ; Shrivenham House (Viscount 
Barrington); Easthampstead Park (marquis of Dovnshire); 
Englefield House (R. Benyon, Esq., M.P.) ; Aldermaston 
House (Higford Burr, Esq.) ; South Hill Park (Rt. Hon. 
Sir W. G. Hay ter, Bart.) ; Pusey House (Sydney Bouverie 
Pusey, Esq.) ; Bearwood (John Walter, Esq., M.P.) ; and 
Lockinge House (Col. Loyd Lindsay, V.C., M.P.) 

The county comprises 20 hundreds, 6 municipal boroughs, 
and 142 parishes, besides 14 others chiefiy or partially in- 
cluded in Berks. The county is in the diocese of Oxford 
and the ecclesiastical province of Canterbury. It forma 
an archdeaconry by itself, and is divided into the four rural 
deaneries of Abingdon, Newbury, Reading, and Walling- 
ford. It is in the Oxford circuit, and the assizes are held 
at Reading. County courts are held at Abingdon, Far- 
ingdon, Hungerford, Maidenhead, Newbury, Reading, 
Wallingford, Wantage, Windsor, and Wokingham. 

Berkshire returns 3 members to jjarliament for the 
county 2 for the borough of Reading, and 1 for each of 
the boroughs of Abingdon, Wallingford, and Windsor. 

At the three decennial enumerations the population of 
the county was as follows : — 

Iloumeii. Population. 

1851 35,076 170,066 

1861 87,324 176,256 

1871 41,821 196,475 

The chief increase has taken place in the eastern division 
of the county, where the density of the population amounted , 
in 1871 to about 1 person to 1*5 acre, while in the 
western it was 1 person to 3*5 acres. The principal towns 
in the county are Reading (pop. 32,324), Windsor (11,769), 
Newbury (6602), Maidenhead (6173), Abingdon (5709), 
Wantage (3295), and Wallingford (2972). The popula- 
tion of the parliamentary districts differs from the above, aa 
these districts include |>ersons located beyond the bound- 
aries of the boroughs. 

Antiquities both Roman and Saxon, are numerous in 
various parts of this county. Watling Street enters Berk- 
shire from Bedfordshire at the village of Streatley, and 
leaves it at Newbury. Another Roman rdhd passes from 
Reading to Newbury, where it divides into two branches, 
one passing to Marlborough in Wiltshire, and the other 
to Cirencester in Gloucestershire. A branch of Icknidd 
Street passes from Wallingford to Wantage. Near Wan- 
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IWb a Boaiaa ot a <|iiairaiigti]air form ; and there 
a^ other ramams of encainpiimts at East Hampstead near 
Woldngliam. at on White-Horse Hill, and at Sino- 
don HQI, near Wallingford* At Lawrence Waltham there 
is a Boman fort, and near Denchwortha fortress said to have 
been built by Canute the Bane, called Cherbury Castle, 
Barrows are very numerous in the downs in the N.W. of 
the county, particularly between Lambourn and Wantage, 
Dragon Hill is suppos^ to have been the burying-place of 
a British prince called Uther Pendragon, and near to it is 
Uffington Castle, supposed to be of Danish construction. 
On T^ite-Horse Hill, in the same vicinity, is the rude 
figure of what is called a horse, although it bears a greater 
resemblance to a greyhound. It has been formed by cut- 
ing away the turf and leaving the chalk bare. It oc- 
cupies nearly an acre of land, and is said to have been 
executed by Alfred to celebrate a victory over the Danes 
in the reign of his brother Ethelrod, in the year 872. This 
memori|tl, not having been “scoured” for many years, is 
nearly obliterated by the growth of the turf over the chalk. 
It is part of the property of the earl of ("raven. 

Berkshire comprehended the principality inhabited by 
the AtrebateSf a tribe of people who originally migrated 
from GauL Under the Romans it formed part of Britanma 
PrimOf and during the Saxon heptarchy was included in the 
kingdom of the West Saxons. When Alfred divided the 
country into shires, hundreds, and parishes, it obtained the 
name of Beroemre, which was subsequently changed to 
that which it now bears. It was frequently the scene of 
military operations from the time of Offa down to the 
troubles in the reign of Charles I. During the civil war 
two battles were fought at Newbury. In 1643, after a 
siege, Reading was taken by the Parliamentary forces, and 
the Royalist party were expelled from the whole of the 
county except Wallingford. 

BERLIN is the chief city of the province of Branden- 
buig, the capital of the kingdom of Prussia, and since 
1871 the metropolis of the German empire. It is situated 
in 52* 30' 16" N. lat. and 13* 23' 16" E. long., and lies 
about 120 feet above the level of the Baltic. Its longest 
day is 16 hours 47 minutes ; its shortest day is 7 hours 36 
minutes. Its average annual temperature is 48 2“ Falir., 
the maximum recorded heat being 99 5* in 1819, and the 
maximum cold - 16 1* Fahr. in 1823, The average rain- 
fall is 21 74 Prussian inches, and Berlin has on the average 
120 rainy, 29 snowy, and 17 foggy days in a year. 

The city is built on what was originally in part a sandy 
and in part a marshy district on both sides of the River 
Spree, not far from its junction with the Havel, one of the 
principal tributaries of the Elbe. By its canals it has also 
direct water communication with the Oder. The Spree 
rises in the mountain region of Upper Lusatia, is navi- 
gable for the last 97 EnglisU miles of its courae, enters 
Berlin on the S.E. as a broad sluggish stream, retaining 
an average width of 420 feet, and a depth of 6 or 7 feet, 
until it approaches the centre of the city, where it has a 
sudden fall of 4 feet, and leaves the city on the N. W., after 
receiving the waters of the Panke, again as a dull and 
sluggish stream, with an average width of only 160 feet, 
but with its dejith increased to from 12 to 14 feet. Within 
the boundaries of the city it feeds canals, and divides into 
branches, which, however, reunite. The river, with its 
canals and branches, is crossed by about 50 bridges, of 
which very few have any claim to architectural beauty. 
Among these latter may be mentioned the Schlossbrilcke, 
built after designs by Schinkel in the years 1822-24, with 
its eight colossi figures of white marble, representing the 
ideal stages of a warrior’s career. The statues are for the 
most part of high artistic merit. They stand on granite 
pedestals, and are the work of Drake, Wolff, and other 


eminent sculptors. The Kurffirstenbrtioke u another 
brid^ which merits notice, on account of the equestrian 
bronze statue of the Great Elector by which it is adorned. 

The et 3 nmology of the word “ Berlin ” is doubtful. Some Nima 
derive it from Celtic roots — (rr, small, short, and /yn, a 
lake. Others regard it as a Wend word, meaning a free, 
open place. Others, again, regard it as coming from the 
word teer/, a river island. Professor Paul Cassel, in a 
recently published dissertation, derives it trom the German 
word “ Briihl,” a marahy district, and tho Slavonic termina- 
tion “in;** thus Bruhl, by the regular transmutation BUrhl 
(compare Germ, ftren-nen and Eng. burn), Burhiin. The 
question is likely to remain in the stage of more or less 
probable conjecture. 

Similar obscurity rests on the origin of tho city. The Origin, 
hypotheses which carried it back to the early years of tho 
Christian era have been wholly abandoned. Even the 
Margrave Albert tho Bear (d. 1 1 70) is no longer unquestion- 
ably regarded as its founder, and the tendency of opinion 
now is to date its origin from the time of his great-grand- 
sons, Otho and John, When first alluded to, what is now 
Berlin was spoken of as two towns, Coin and Berlin. The 
first authentic document concerning tho former is from the 
year 1237, concerning the latter from the year 1244, and 
it is with these dates that the trustworthy history of the 
city begins. Fidicin, in his Biplomatisrhe BHirdg^ mr 
GeBchichte der Stadt Berhn^ vol. iii., divides tho history of 
the town, from its origin to the times of the Reformation 
into three periods. TJio first of these, down to the year 
1307, is the period during which the two towns had a 
separate administration; the second from 1307 to 1442, 
dates from tho initiation of the joint administration of the 
two towns to its consummation. Tho third period extends 
from 1442 to 1539, when tho two towns embraced the 
reformed faith. 

In the year 1565 tho town had already a population of Progml 
1 2,000. About ninety years later, after tho close of the 
Thirty Years* War, it had sunk to 6000. At the death of 
the Great Elector in 1688, it had risen to 20,000. The 
Elector Frederick III., afterwards King Frederick I., sought 
to make it worthy of a royal “ residence,” to which rank it 
had been raised in 1701. From that time onwards Berlin 
grew steadily in extent, splendour, and population, Frederick 
tho Great found it, at his accession in 1740, with 90,000 
inhabitants. At tho accession of Frederick William IV. in 
1840 it had 331,894, and in tho month of July 1874, 
thirty-four years later, tho population had nearly trebled, 
tho exact numbers in that year being 949,144. The two 
original townships of Coin and Berlin have grown into the 
sixteen townships into which the city is now divided, cover- 
ing about 25 English square miles of land, and Berlin now 
takes its place as the fourth, perhaps the third, greatest city 
in Europe, surpassed only by Loudon, Paris, and possibly 
Vienna. Its importance is now such that a bill, at present 
submitted by the Government to tho consideration of the 
Legislature, proposes to raise it to the rank of a province 
of the kingdom. 

Progress and prosperity have, however, been chequered 
by reverses and humiliations. The 17th century saw the 
Imperialists and Swedes, under Wallenstein and under 
Gustavus Adolphus, as enemies, within its walls ; tho 18th 
century, tho Austrians and Russians, during the Seven 
Years* War ; the 19th century, Napoleon 1 and tho French ; 
and the year 1848 witnessed the bloody scenes of the 
March Revolution. But the development of constitutional 
government, and the triumphs of 1866 and 1870, have 
wiped out tho memory of these dark spots in the history of 
the Prussian capital. 

The town has grown in splendour as it has increased in 
numbers. Daniel, in the fourth volume of his Handhoch 

III. -- 7S 
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PiiUtc of Geography, gives the nuaber of its public builditm u foopd > he HtneesnU in 

^* *^ ** * * 700. Of these, its churches era the stractures which lay 733, Sol were notestSAts of the State CAUreh, wfO . 

claim to the highcRt antiquity, four of them dating fnmi sentem, 51,517 Homan Catholics, 86,015 J^s, M dt IMt 
the Idth and 14th centuriea Butin rcspectof itschurcbes, Ohristiaii creeds, 8854 persons whose creed Was unoertaik 
both in their number and their beauty, Berlin is, relatively In secular public buildings Berlin is veiy rich, Enter* 
/ipeakmg, probably the poorest of the capitals of Christen- ing the city at the Potsdam Gate, traversing a few hundred 
dom. It has only 48 churches and chapels belonging to yards of tbe I/eipdgerstrasse, turning into the Wilhehn* 

the State Church, 5 Homan Catholic churches and (lapels, strasse, and following its course until it reaches the street 

8 foreign and free chaiiels, and 3 synagogues, to satisfy ITnter den Linden, then beginning at the Brandenburg GiMi® 
the religious wants of a million of people. Nor are these and going along tbe Unter den Linden until its temdna- 
over-filled. Dr Schwalw, the statistician, fixes the number tion, there will be seen within the limits of half an hour^s 
of actual worshippers in ail the churches on an average walk the following among other buildings, many of them 
Sunday at less than 2 ]fcr cent, of the entire population, of great architectural merit : — The Admiralty, the Upper 
On the Ist of December 1871 the different creeds were House of the Prussian Legislature, the Imjierial Parlia- 



Plan of Berlin. 


A, fichloiia IhilckA (Castle BrldKe). 

B, lADga or KurfUrnten Brlioke. 

C, Monument to 1 nsilorkk the Great. 
», Monument to Frederick William 

1. foltlnh Emtiaesy 

2. Adinlralt} 

a Industtlal (Gewerbe) MiiHnmu, 


4 l*alace of Fumes Alexander and 
George. 

6. Mliiletry of the Interior, 
d. Aquarium 

7. Kussian BmbaRsy. 

8. lioyal Academy. 

9 TJnheralty. 

10 Falace of the Emperor. 


11 Koyal Library 

12 Owra 

18 Konipwacbtt. , 

16 Palace of tlie Crown Prince. 

16. Falace of the Coninuiudant of 

Berlin. 

17. BauakadeuiieCAnhlteoture). 


18. MUnze(M{nt). 

19 Ro>al Theatre. 

20 CiicuB(llonx) 

21 Falac e of the General Staff. 

22 Kammergericht (Chamber). 

28. Count Raezynski s Flctuie Galleiy* 
24 Catholic HozpiUl. 

25. Inflnuary. 


mont, the War Office, the residence of the Minister of 
Commerce, the palaces of Prince Carl and the Princes 
Pless and Hadziwill, the Foreign Office, the ImjKsrial Chan- 
cery, the palaces of the Ministers of the Hoyal House and 
of Justice, the palaces of the Pnnees Alexander and Geoige, 
the Brandenburg Gate, the Hoyal School of Artillery and 
Engineering, the residences and offices of the Ministers of 
the Interior and of Worship, the Kussian Embassy, the 
Great Arcade, the Nothorland Palace and the palace of the 
Emperor, the Hoyal Academy, the University, the Royal 
Library, the Opera, the Arsenal, the palace of the Crown 
Prince, the palace of the Comnmndant of Berlin, the Castle 
Bridge, the Academy of Arcmtecture, the Castle, the 
Cathedral, the Oldi^ and New l^uuseuins, and the National 


Gallery. At a short distance from this line are the Ex- 
change, the Rathhaus, the Mint, the Bank, and the Hoyal 
Theatre. Further away are the various barracks, th^ 
])alace of the general staff, and the eight railway terming 
Berlin differs from other great capitals in this respect, that 
with the exception of the castle, — a large building enclosing 
two courts, and containing more than 600 rooms, ana 
which dates back in its origin to the 16th century, ---«J1 ite 
public buildings are comparatively modem, dating in their 
present form from the 18th and 19th centur^ The 
public buildings and monuments which render it famous, 
such as the palaces, museums, theatre, exchange, bank, 
rathhaus, the Jewish synagogue, the monuments and co- 
lumns of victory, date almost without exoeptiou from lahw 
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iMa^ in nt ^ cost of ^180»000 

Synagc^e, a proud building in Oriental style, 
Inished in 1886, at a uost of £107,000; and the Ruth- 
haut, dnithed in )869, at a cost of £500,000 sterling, in- 
dttdlng the land on which it stands, are the most recent 
of its great buildings. The New National Gallery is nearly 
completed, and the Imperial Bank is being rebuilt. It is 
prolmble that no city in the world can show so large a 
number of fine structures so closely clustered together. 

Up to a very recent date Berlin was a walled city. 
Those of its nineteen gates which still remain have only 
an historical or architectural interest. The pnnci|)al of 
these is the Brandenburg Gate, an imitation of the Propy- 
lasa at Athens, It is 201 feet broad and nearly 65 lect 
high. It is supported by twelve Doric columns, each 44 
feet in height, and surmounted by a car of victory, which, 
taken by Napoleon to Paris in 1807, was brought back by 
the Prussians in 1814. It has recently Ixvn enlarged by 
two lateral colonnades, each sui)i)orted by 16 columns. 

^ The streets, about 520 in number, are, w'itli the excep- 
tion of the districts in the most ancient part of the city, 
long, straight, and wide, lined with high houses, for the old 
typical Berlin house, with its ground floor and first floor, 
is rapidly disappearing. The Untei den Linden is 3287 
feet long by 1 60 broad The new boulcvai d, the Koniggratz- 
erstrasse, is longer still, though not so wide. The l?Vicd- 
richstrasse and the Oranienstrasse exceed 2 English miles 
in length. The city has about 60 squares. It has 25 
theatres and 14 large halls for regular entertainments. It 
has an aquarium, zoological garden, and a floral institution, 
with park, flower, and palm houses. It has several hospi- 
tals, of which the largest is the Charit6, with accommo- 
dation for 1500 patients. The Bethany, Elizabeth, and 
Lazarus hospitals are attached to establishments of Pro- 
testant deaconesses. The St Hedwig’s hospital is under 
the care of Roman Catholic sisters. The Augusta hospital, 
under the immediate patronage and control ot the empress, 
is in the hands of lady nurses, who nurse the sick without 
assuming the garb and character of a religious sisterhood. 
The people s parks are the Humboldt’s Hain, the Friediich’s 
Main, the Hasenheide, and, above all, the Thiergjirten, a 
wood covering 820 Prussian acres of ground, and reaching 
up to the Brandenburg Gate. 

As has been seen, the population has trebled itself within 
the last 34 years, naturally not so much by the excess of 
births over deaths, as by an unbroken current of immigra- 
tion. In 1873 the births were 35,954, the deaths 26,427, 
leaving an excess of 8527 births. But the increase in the 
population of the city in the same year was 50,184, leaving 
41,657 as the increase through the influx from without. 
Jt will thus be seen at a glance that only a minority of the 
population are native Berliners. In the census of 1867 it 
was found that, taking the population above 20 years of 
age, only one-third were natives of the city. The immi- 
gration is almost exclusively from the Prussian provinces, 
and among these principally from Brandenburg and from 
the eastern and north-eastern provinces. In 1871 it was 
found that out of every 10,000 inhabitants, 9725 were Prus- 
sian subjects, 165 were from other German states, 55 from 
foreign lands, and 47 were of a nationality not ascertained. 
The foreign element almost vanishes, and the German 
element is represented pnncipally by the north, so that in 
blood and manners Berlin remains essentially a north- 
eastern German city, »,e., a city in which German, Wend, 
aad Polish blood flows commingled in the veins of the 
citizens. In past times Berlin received a strong infusion 
ot foreign blood, the influence of which is perceptible to 
the present day in its intellectual and social life. Such 
names as Savigny, Lancizolle, De la Croix, De le Coq, Da 


Dois-Reymondi teQ of the French refugees trho {xmA a 
home here in the eold north when expelled frdm their own 
land. Daniel, in his vol. iv. p. 105, says that 

there was a time when eve^^y tenth man in the city was a 
Frenchman. Flemish and Bohemian elements, to say no- 
thing of the banished fjalzburgers, were introduced in a 
similar manner. Add to these the 36,013 Jews now resi- 
dent in the city, and the picture of the commingled races 
which make up its population is pretty complete. 

The 826,341 inhabitants of the city w^re found at the 
census of 1871 to be living in 14,478 dwelling-houses, and 
to consist of 178,159 houHoholds. These numWs show 
that the luxury of a single bouse for a single family is rare, 
and this holds good also of the wealthier classes of the 
people. These numbers fall far short of the present (1875) 
number of houses and of households, as will be scon from 
the fact that the value of the household property of the 
city in 1874 exceeded that of 1871 by £18,000,000 
sterling, of which the greatest part falls to newly-built 
houses or houses enlarged. In 1871 the average number 
of persons comprised in a household was found to be 4*6, 
the number of households dwelling in a house 12*3, and 
the number of persons dwelling in a house 57*1. TbesS 
numbers throw light on the moral and social life of the 
city, and compared with the past, show the change in the 
domestic habits of the people. In 1540 the average 
numl>er of inmates in a house was 6, in 1740 it was 17, 
in 1867 it had risen to 32, and in 1871 to 57. Between 
the years 1864 and 1871 the one-stoned houses of the city 
decreased 8 per cent., the two and three-storied houses 44 
per cent., while the number of four-storied houses increased 
1 1 per cent., and the five-storied and higher houses 50 per 
cent. With the increase of high houses, the underground 
cellar dwellings, which form so striking a feature in the 
house architecture of the city, increase in a like proportion, 
and these and the attics are the dwellings of the poor. In 
1867 there were 14,292 such cellar dwellings, in 1871 they 
had increased to 19,208. Taking the average of 1867 — 
4 inmates to a cellar dwelling — we get 76,832 persons 
living under ground. In 1871 theie were 4565 dwellings 
which contained no room which could be heated. This 
class of dwelling had doubled between the two census 
years of 1867 and 1871. Taking 3 inmates (the ascer- 
tained average of 1867) to such a dwelling, we have 13,695 
I>ersons who pass the winter m unheated dwellings, in a 
climate where the cold not unfrequently sinks below the 
zero of Fahrenheit. Of the remaining dwellings of the 
city, 95,423 had only one room which could be heated. 
This number, at 4 persons to a dwelling, give us an insight 
into the domestic life of 381,692 of the inhabitants of the 
City; that is, with the 13,695 persons mentioned above, 
of nearly half the population. Such dwellings engender 
no feeling of home, and the habits of the people are in a 
certain sense nomadic. In 1872, 74,568 changes of dwell- 
ing took place, involving an expense at a very moderate 
calculation of £158,900. In the |)oorer townships there 
were 70 removals to every 100 dwellings ! 

The rate of mortality is high. In 1873, a favourable 
year, it was 28 to every 1000 of the population. Taking 
the deaths as a whole. 58 per cent were of children under 
10 years of age. The rate of mortality is on the increase. 
Professor Virchow, in a report to the municipal authorities, 
stated that, dividing the last 15 years into periods of 5 
years each, the general mortality in each of the three periods 
wa.s as 6, 7, 9, The mortality of children under 1 year in 
the same three periods was as 5, 7, 1 1 ; that is, it had more 
than doubled. In the year 1872, out of 27,800 deaths, 
11,136 were of children under 1 year. 

The city is well supplied with water by works oon^ 
structed by an English company, which have now becOmt 
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the property of the city, English and German companies 
supply the city with gas. A system of underground 
drainage is at present in process of construction. Internal 
communication is kept up by means of tramways, omni- 
buses, and cabs. In 1873 there were 54 tram-carriages, 185 
omnibuses, and 4424 cabs licensed, served by 10,060 horses. 

Berlin is governed by the president of police, by the 
municipal authorities, and in military matters by the 
governor and commandant of the city. The police prebi- 
dent stands under the minister of the interior, and has 
the control of all that stands related to the maintenance of 
public order. Themunicipal bodyconsists of aburgomaster- 
m-chief, a burgomaster, a body of town councillors (Stadt- 
riithe), ahd a body of town deputies (Stadtverordnete). 
For municipal purposes the city is divided into 16 town- 
ships and 210 districts. For police pur|) 08 e 8 the work is 
divided into six departments, and an extra department for 
the fire brigade and street cleaning, and the iotm into six 
larger and fifty smaller districts. At the head of each 
larger district is a police captain, at the head of each 
smaller district a police lieutenant. 

With the exception of a few of the higher schools, which 
are under the direct supervision of the provincial authori- 
ties, the Berlin schools are either under the direct supervi- 
sion of the municipal body or of its committee for school 
purposes. The schools, public and private, are divided 
into higher, middle, and elementary. In 1872 there were 
24 higher public schools. Of these, 10 were gymnasia or 
schools for the highest branches of a learned education. 
In these schools there were 138 classes and 5073 pupils, 
of whom 2142 were over, and 2931 under, 14 years of age. 
The second class of high schools, the so-called Realschulen, 
give instruction in Latin, but otherwise devote almost 
exclusive attention to the departments ef mathematics, 
science, history, modern languages, and the requirements 
of the higher stages oi general or commercial life. Of this 
class of school there were also 10, with 143 classes, 5770 
pupils, of whom 1931 were over, and 3839 under, 14 
years of age. The remaining 4 high schools were for 
girls, with 54 classes, 2522 pupils, of whom 529 were 
over, and 1993 under, 14 years of ago. In addition to 
these public schools there were 7 higher schools for boys, 
with 55 classes and 2098 pupils, and 36 higher schools for 
girls, with 243 classes and 6629 pupils. 

Within the lost five years (1875) no new school of this 
class has been established, but several are in process of 
erection. Between 1869 and 1873 the city voted about 
£328,747 steiling for the purchuseof sites, and for enlarging 
and rebuilding schools of thisclass ; and the sum still required 
for schools of this class, up to 1877, is £352,500 sterling. 

The total number of schools of all sorts, higher, middle, 
and elementary, public and private, in 1872, was 232, with 
1072 boys' elassen, 1009 girls' classes, and 4 mixed classes — 
together, 2085 ; attended by 50,316 boys, 44,959 girls — 
together, 95,275 children, of whom 7309, or 7*35 per 
cent., were over 1 i years of age. The extent to which 
the schools are used under the law of compulsory educar 
tion is very dillieiilt to determine. In 1867 there were 
103,383 children of the school age, but only 71,814, or 
69*5 per cent., were in the schools. Dr Scliwabe, by a 
criticism of these numbers, reduces the percentage of non- 
attendance to 13 per cent., and maintains that even these 
are not all to be regarded as absolutely without instruc- 
tion. In 1871 it was found that out of every 10,000 per- 
sons of 70 years of age and upwards, there were 1529 who 
xuld neither read nor write ; and that out of a like num- 
ber from 60 to 70, there were 860 ; 50 to 60, 446 ; 40 to 
50, 234 ; 30 to 40, 158 ; 25 to 30, 155 ; 20 to 25, 71 ; 15 
to 20, 58 ; and from 10 to 15, 48. 

The scholastic life of Berlin culminates in its university, 
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whieh U of comae not a ikivOiicipal, but a natiMid 
tiom It is^ with the exceptlou of BonUi the yohhgM oi 
the Prussihn univorsitieB, but the first d theui all iu in 
fluence and reputation. It was founded in I8IO4 Prossii 
had lost her celebrated university of Halle, when that eit] 
was included by Napoleon in his newly created ‘^kingdon 
of Westphalia.” It was as a weapon of war, as well as 1 
nursery of learning, that Frederick William III., and thi 
great men whose names are, identified with its origin 
called it into existence, for it was felt that knowledge am 
religion are the true strength and defence of nations 
William v. Humboldt was at that time at the hea< 
of the educational department of the kingdom, and mei 
like Fichte and Schleiertnacher worked the popular mind 
It was opened on the 15th of October 1810. Its firs 
rector was Schmalz; its first deans of faculty, Schleier 
macher, Biener, Huf eland, and Fichte. Within the firs 
ten years of its existence it counted among its professon 
such names as De Wette, Neander, Marheineke ; Savigny 
Eichhorn ; Bockh, Bekker, Hegel, Haumer, Wolff, Niebuhr 
and Buttmann. Later followed such names as Hengsten 
berg and Nitzsch; Homeyer, Bethman-Hollweg, Puchta 
Stahl, and Heffter ; Schelling, Trendelenburg, Bopp, thi 
brothers Grimm, Zumpt, Carl Ritter ; and at the present 
time it can boast of such names as Twesten and Dorner 
Gneist and Hinschius ; Langcnbeck, Bardeleben, Yirchov^ 
and Du Bois-Reymond ; von Ranke, Mommsen, Curtius 
Lepsius, Hoffman the chemist, and Kiepert the geographer 
Taking ordinary, honorary, and extraordinary professors 
licensed lecturers (privatdocenten)^ and readers together 
its present professorial strength consists of 15 teachers ii 
the faculty of theology, 14 in the faculty of law, 63 in th< 
faculty of medicine, and 96 in the faculty of philosophy- 
together, 188. The number of matriculated and un 
matriculated attendants on the various lectures averagei 
3000 in the summer term, and 3500 in the winter. Dur 
ing the last two or three years, however, the number hai 
been steadily decreasing. Berlin, in point of numbers, stil 
stands at the head of the Prussian universities, but no longei 
of the German universities, being now outstripped byLeipsic 

In addition to its schools and its university, Berlin ii 
rich in institutions for the promotion of learning, science 
and the arts. It has a Royal Academy of Sciences, with 4( 
members, 23 in the class of physics and mathematics, anc 
23 in the class of philosophy and history. It was founder 
on the 11th of June 1700, and the name of Leibnitz ii 
associated with its foundation. It was raised to the rani 
of a Royal Academy by Frederick the Great in 1 74 3. Berlii 
has also a Royal Academy of Arts, consisting of 39 ordin 
ary members (1875), under the immediate protection oi 
the king, and governed by a director and a senate, com 
posed of 15 members in the departments of painting 
sculpture, architecture, and engraving, and 4 members ii 
the section for music. Berlin has also its academy foi 
vocal music, and its royal high school for music in all iti 
branches, theoretical and applied, and learned bodies anc 
associations of the most various kinds. It has 9 publh 
libraries, at the head of which stands the royal library 
with 710,000 volumes and 15,000 manuscripts. In addi 
tion to these, there are 15 people’s libraries established ii 
vaiious parts of the city. 

Berlin possesses eight public museums, in addition to th< 
Royal Museums and the National Gallery, The Royal Mu 
seums are 'the Old and the New Museums. The former 
which stands on the north-east side of the Lustgarten 
facing the castle, is the most imposing building in Berlin 
It was built in the reign of Frederick William IIL, Iron 
designs by SchinkeL Its portico, supported by 18 colossai 
Ionic columns, is reached by a wide flight of steps. Ttu 
museum covers 47,000 square feet of ground, and is 27< 
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IlM Imif, hv 170 f 96 t mide «nd 61 feet high. The beck 
ami nde warn of portico ed(a e6ve^ with freaooea, from 
deri^B by Schinkel, executed under the direction of Cor- 
ii^Uus, and representing, in mythical and symbolical figures, 
the world’s progress from shapeless and chaotic to organic 
and deveIo|)ed life. The sides of the Bight of steps support 
the well-known equestrian bronze groups of the Amazon 
by Kiss, and the Lion-slayer by Albert Wolff, Under 
the portico are monuments of the sculptors Kauch and 
Schadow, the architect Schinkel, and the art critic Winckel- 
mann. The interior consists of a souterrain, containing the 
collection of antiquities, and of a first floor, entered from 
the portico through bronze doors of artistic merit, made 
after designs by Stiller, weighing 7J tons, and executed at 
a cost of £3600. This floor consists of a rotunda, and of 
halls and cabinets of sculpture. The second floor, in a 
series of cabinets running round the entire building, con- 
tains the national collection of paintings. These are divided 
into three classes, — the Italian, French, and Spanish ; the 
Dutch, Flemish, and Gorman ; and the Byzantine, Italian, 
Dutch, and German pictures down to the end of the 15th 
century — each of the classes being chronologically arranged. 
The gallery, then containing 1300 paintings, was enriched 
in 1874 by the valuable pictures of the Suermondt gallery, 
purchased by the nation at a cost of £51,000. The 
Suermondt gallery was rich in pictures of the old Nether- 
land and German schools, and of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. It also contained a few Spanish, Italian, and 
French pictures. 

The New Museum is connected with the Old Museum 
by a covered corridor. In its interior arrangements and 
decoration it is undoubtedly the most sjilendid structure 
in the city. Like the Old Museum, it has three floors. 
The lowest of these contains the Ethnographical and Egyp- 
tian Museums and the Museum of Northern Antiquities. 
In the first floor, plaster casts of ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern sculpture are found in thirteen halls and in three 
departments. On the walls of the grand marble staircase, 
which rises to the full height of the building, Kaulbach’s 
renowned cyclus of stereochromic pictures is [lainted, re- 
presenting the six great epochs ot human progress, from 
the confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel and the 
dispersion of the nations to the Keformation of the 16th 
century. The uppermost story contains the collection of 
engravings and the gallery of curiosities. 

The National Gallery is an elegant building, after de- 
signs by Stiller, situated between the New Museum and 
the Spree, and is intended to receive the collection of mo 
dern paintings now exhibited provisionally in the apart- 
ments of the Academy. 

Mona- The public monuments are the equestrian itatues of the 
Great Elector on the Lange Brucke, erected in 1 703 , Ihiuch’s 
celebrated statue of Fr^erick the Great, “probably the 
grandest monument in Europe,” opposite the em|)eror’.s 
palace, Unter den Linden; and the statue of Frederick 
William III. in the Lustgarten. In the Thicrgarten is 
Drake’s marble monument of Frederick William III. ; and 
in the neighbouring Charlottenburg, Rauch’s figures of the 
' same king and the Queen Louise in the mauaoleuin in the 
Park. A second group of monuments on the Wilhelm’s 
Platz commemorates the generals of the Seven Years’ War ; 
and a third, in the neighbourhood of the Opera, the 
generals who fought against Napoleon I. On the Krcuz 
berg, the highest spot in the neighbourliood of Berlin, a 
Gothic monument in bronze was erected by Frederick 
William IIL to commemorate the victories of 181 3-15 ; and 
in the Kdnigsplatz the present emperor has erected a column 
of victory in honour of the triumphs of 1864, 1866, and 
j 1870. This monument rises to the height of 197 feet, 
llie gilded figure of Victory on the top being 40 feet high. 


Liteitttmeii sefencsi and art are i^epreseoted in different 
psjrtn of too dty by statues and busts of Ranch, Schinkel, 

Thaer, Beuthi Sehadow, Winckelmann, Schiller, Hegel, 

Jahn j while the monuments in the cemeteries and chur<^e8 
bear the names of distinguished men in all departments of 
political, military, and scientific life. 

Next to Leipsic, Berlin is the largest publishing centre PabUoa* 
in Germany. In the year 1872 there were 1540 works ttons. 
published in Berlin, of which 20 per cent, liad to do with 
literature, 15 per cent, with philology and pedagogy, 14 per 
cent, with law and politics, 7 per cent, with history, 6 per 
cent, were militaiy works, 5 per cent, theological, 6 per 
cent had to do with agriculture, and 4 yyoT cent, with medi- 
cine. Turning to journals and periodical li'^erature, 265 
newspai>ers and magazines, daily, weekly, or monthly, ap- 
peared in the same year. The {xilitical journals in Berlin 
do not, however, sustain the same relation to the political 
life of Germany as do the ]>olitical journals of London and 
Pans to that ot England and France. 

Berlin is not only a centre of intelligence, but is also Maimfe» 
an important centre of manufacture and trade. Its trade 
and manufactures appear to be at present in a transition 
state — old branches ai*e dying out, and new branches 
are springing into existence. Direct railway communica- 
tion between the corn lands of north-eastern Germany, 

Poland, and Russia on the -one hand, and the states of 
Central and Western Germany on the other, have deprived 
Berlin of much of its importance as a centre of tr^e in 
corn and flour. In like manner the spirit trade and manu- 
facture have suffered. The 20,892,493 litres cxjiorted in 
1870 had sunk to 9,737,597 litres in 1872. On the other 
hand, for petroleum, Berlin has l)ccome an em]>orium for 
the supply of the Mark of Brandenburg, part of Posen, 

Silesia, Saxony, and Bohemia. Silk and cotton manufac- 
ture, which in former times constituted a princiiml branch 
of Berlin manufacture, has died out. As late as 1849 Berlin 
had 2147 silk looms; now it has few or none. Woollen 
manufacture maintained its ground for a time, occupying 
about 8000 looms and 11,404 workmen as late as 1861. 

In 1874 the number of hands employed in spinning and ' 
weaving in all branches had sunk to 2918. The chief 
articles of manufacture and commerce are locomotives and 
machinery ; carriages ; copper, brass, and bronze wares ; 
jiorcelain ; and the requisites for building of every descrip- 
tion. The manuufuctuT'e of sewing-machines has assum^ 
large proportions, from 70,000 to 75,000 being manufac- 
tured annually. According to the report of the Govern- 
ment insi>eetor of factories for the city of Berlin, presented 
to the minister of trade and commerce, the number of 
persons employed in all the Berlin factories in the year 
1874 was 64,466, By a “ factory ” was understood any 
wholesale manufacturing establishment employing more 
than 10 Iversons. In 1874 there were 1906 such factories 
at work, employing 51,464 males and 1 1,004 females above 
16 years of ago; 1137 males and 760 females under 16 
and above 14 years of age; and 66 male and 14 female 
children under 14 years of age. The manufacture of steam- 
engines and machinery occupied 14,737 persons; brass- 
founding, metallic bc4t and lamp manufacture, 9074; car- 
jientry, joinery, and wood-carving, 4548 ; jirinting, 3620 ; 
spinning and weaving, 2918; sewing-machines and tele- 
graphic apparatus, 2788 ; the finer qualities of pajier, 2585 ; 
porcelain and ware, 1741 ; dyeing, 1712 ; gas-works, 1518 ; 
tobacco and cigars, 1477 ; manufacture of linen garments, 

1355; pianos and harmoniums, 1198, dressmaking and 
artificial flowers, 1127; brewing, 1061. None of the other 
branches found occupation for 1000 persons. The value of 
the annual exports to the United States of articles of 
Berlin manufacture has risen to about £1,000,000 sterling. 

The exports tc the Brazils, the Argentine H^public, and 
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Japan are alap inoreaaing. Berlin is mwipg in importenee 
as a money market and centre of industrial undertakings. 
The Berlin Cassenverein, through which the banking houses 
transact their business, passed £1,351,988,967 stefllug 
through its books in 1872, as compared with £644,431,25$ 
sterling in 1871, In 1872, 23 new banking establish- 
ments Were enrolled in the trade register, with a capital 
of £7,565,000 sterling, and in the same year 144 new 
joint-stock companies were enrolled, representing a capital 
ot £18,000,000 sterling Since tliat time the tide of 
enterprise has ebbed, but the majority of these under- 
takings continue to exist. 

In the progress of its growtli Berlin has lost much of 
its original character. The numerical relations of class 
to class have been greatly modified. New [X)litical insti- 
tutions have sprung into existence, of which the Berlin of 
the early years of Frederick William IV. had not a trace. 
It has Income the seat of a parliament of the realm, and 
of a parliament of the empire. Manufacture and trade 
have come to absorb 70 ]>er cent, of the entire population. 
But these have also changed their character ; old branches 
which constituted a marked feature of its commercial and 
manufacturing activity have almost suddenly died out, 
while new branches have with equal rapidity more than 
supplied their place. While the commercial and manufac- 
turing element has thus increased, other elements have 
undergone a relative decline. The learned professions and 
the civil service numbered in 1867 7*9 per cent, of the 
population. In 1871 the proportion had sunk to 6*11, 
and since then the percentage has gone on decreasing. In 
this altered state of affairs Berlin will have to cherish and 
nurture the scientific, educational, ethical, and religious 
elements in her life with double care, not only to keep up 
her old reputation abroad, but also for the purpose of pre- 
venting the degeneration of lier people at home. 

Sources of information : — Von Kloden, Handhuch der 
Ldnder^ und Siaaienkundf von Europa ; Daniel, Handhuch 
dcr Gcographicy vol, iv.; Fidicin, JlUtorisch- Dtplomaimke 
Eeitrage iur Geschichte dcr Stadt Berlin, 5 vols., Kopke, 
Die GrUndung der Fred, Wilhelm Univtruiai zu Berlin; 
Wiese, Dae Hohere Schulweeen in Preueeen, 3 vols. Dae 
, Siatietieche Jahrhuch von Berlin, 1867 to 1874. Dr H. 
Schwabe, Resultate der VotkezMung und Volkabeechreihung 
vom l'«* December 1871, Berlin, Siraion. (g. p. d.) 

BERLIOZ, Hector, by far the most original composer 
of modern France, was born in 1803 at C5te-Saint-Andr6, a 
small town near Grenoble, in the department of Isfere, His 
father was a physician of repute, and by his desire our 
composer for some time devoted himself to the study of the 
same profession. At the same time he had music Icssops, 
and, in secret, perused numerous theoretical works on coun- 
terpoint and harmony, with little profit it seems, till the 
heating and subsequent careful analysis of one of Haydn’s 
quartets opened a now vista to his unguided aspirations. 
A similar work written by Berlioz in imitation of Haydn’s 
masterpiece was favourably received by his friends. From 
Paris, where ho had been sent to complete his medical 
studies, ho at last made known to his father the unalter- 
able decision of devoting himself entirely to art, the answer 
to which confession was the withdrawal of all further 
, pecuniary assistance. In order to support life Berlioz had 
to accept the humble engagement of a singer in the chorus 
of the Qymnase theatre. Soon, however, ho became recon- 
ciled to his father and entered the Conservatoire, where he 
studied composition under lleicha and Lesueur. His first 
important composition was an opera called Lee France* 
Jugee, of which, however, only the overture remains 
extant. lu 1826 he left the Conservatoire, disgusted, it is 
said, at the dry pedantry of the professors, and began a 
course of autodidactic education, founded chiefly on the 


maiiten. Atom this period Beriim km lltei Itoo 
on the stage the talent^ Iriidi actress Miss S^thst% Wto ' 
ifas then chamiug Paris by her im{^ieK>iiati<mS of 
Ophelia, Juliet, end other Shakespearean chemters, 
young enthusiastic composer became deeply enamoure4 
of her at first sight, and tried, for a long time in vaii^ to 
gain the responsive love or even the attention* of his iddL 
To an incident of this wild and persevering courtship 
Berlioz’s first symphonic work, Epieode de la Vie d’tw 
Artiete, owes its origin. It describes the dreams of 
an artist who, under the influence of opium, imagines thet 
he bos killed his mistress, and in his vision witnesses his 
own execution. It is replete with the spirit of contem- 
porary French romanticism and of self-destructive Byronie 
despair, A written programme is added to each of the 
five movements to expound the imaginative material OA 
which the music is founded. By the advice of bis friends 
Berlioz once more entered the Conservatoire, where, after 
several unsuccessful attempts, his cantata Sardanapalue 
(1830) gained him the first prize for foreign travel, in spite 
of the strong personal antagonism of one of the umpires. 
During a stay in Italy Berlioz composed an overture to 
King Lear, and Le Reiour a la Vie, — a sort of symphony, 
with intervening poetical declamation between the single 
movements, called by the composer a melologue, and 
written in continuation of the Epieode de la Vie <Pun 
Artiete, along with which work it was performed at the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1832. Paganini on that occasion 
spoke to Berlioz the memorable words : Vous commences 
par oil les autres ont fini.” Miss Smithson, who also 
was present on the occasion, soon afterwards consented to 
become the wife of her ardent lover. The artistic success 
achieved on that occasion did not prove to be of a lasting 
kind. Berlioz’s music was too far remote from the cu^ 
rent of popular taste to be much admired beyond a small 
circle of esoteric worshippers. It is true that his name 
became known os that of a gifted though eccentric com- 
poser ; he also received in the course of time his due share 
of the distinctions generally awarded to artistic merit, such 
as the ribbon of the Legion of Honour and the member- 
ship of the Institute. But these distinctions he owed, 
perhaps, less to a genuine admiration of his compositions 
than to his influential position as the musical critic of the 
Journal dee Debate (a position which he never used or 
abused to push his own works), and to his successes abroad. 
In 1842 Berlioz went for the first time to Germany, where 
he was hailed with welcome by the leading musicians of 
the younger generation, Robert Schumann foremost amongst 
them. The latter paved the way for the French composer’s 
success, by a comprehensive analysis of the Epieode in’^ 
his musical journal, the Neue Eeilechrift fur Mveik. Berlioz 
gave successful concerts at Leipsic and other German 
cities, and repeated his visit on various later occasions — in 
1852, by invitation of Liszt, to conduct his opera, Ben* 
venuto Cellini (hissed off the stage in Paris), at Weimar ; 
and in 1855 to produce his oratorio-trilogy, HEnfance du 
Chriet, in the same city. This latter work had been pre- 
viously performed at Paris, where Berlioz mystified the 
critics by pretending to have found one part of it, the 

Flight into Egypt,” amongst the manuscript scores of a 
composer of the 17th century, Pierre Ducr6 by name. 
Berlioz also made journeys to Vienna (1866) an4 St 
Petersburg (1867), where his works were received with 
great enthusiasm. He died in Paris, March 9, 1869# 

Berlio/ has justly boon described as the French representative 6f 
rausi 'al and his works are in this resp^t olosely con- 

nected with the contemporary movement in literature known by 
that name. The affinity between him and Victor Hugo, fbr in 
stance, is undeniable, and must be looked for deeper tt^U tn thd 
fantastio ecoontrioities and broaches of the established form commoi 
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t in the oluto of oovona of his most imporUnt subjoota from 
Shsteosptoroy and VTaltsr Scott, mav be to some extent 

oxplained his connection with Mias Smithson, a striking in- 
fttimoe of the relation between life and art in a man of high creative 
Ihonlty. 

The eecond powerful element in Berlioz's compositions is the in- 
fluence of Beethoven’s gigantic works. The grand forms of the 
German master’s symphonies impressed him with comptitive real, 
and what has been described as the ** poetical idea " in Heothoveifs 
creations soon began to run riot in the enthusiastic mind of the 
young medical student But, in accordance with the aversion of 
his national character to indistinct ideal notions, ho tried to con- 
dense the jioetical essence of his inspiration in the tangible shape 
of a story, and in this manner became the father of what is generally 
called ** programme-music. '* Whether the author of such works as 
BanM m ItcdU^ or the EpUode de la Vie d'mi ArtuU, may lay 
claim to the prophet’s cloak is difiicult to decide ; he must at any 
rate be acoeptra as a man strong in his own convictions, ’ *a swallower 
of formulas,” and fmthful ally in the great cause of nature versus 
traditional artificiality, of Shakesparo against pscudo-classicism. 
Under such circumstances we can hai-dly bo surprised at seeing 
Berlioz appreciated sooner and more lastingly in Germany than m 
his own country. Schumann and Liszt were, as we have men- 
tioned, at various periods amongst the foremost piomoters of his 
music. We subjoin a list of the more important works by 
Berlioz not mentioned above, viz., the symphonies et 

JiUiette (1884), and Eamnaitonde FauU (1846J ; the operas Beatrice 
stBMdict (1862), andLes Troyens (1866) ; a Requiem, and Trisha^ 
a work for chorus and orchestra, written on the death of his wife. 
Of his spirited literary productions we mention his Voyage musical 
m Allemagne et en Italic (1845), Lee ikunics d'Orchesirc (1853), A 
travers Chant (1862), and his iuoomparablo Traiii d* Instrumenta- 
tion (1844). The characteristics of Berlioz’s literary style are French 
verve and e^rit^ occasionally combined with English humour and 
German d^th of idea. The time has hardly yet arrived for judging 
finally of i^rlioz’s position in the history of his art. His original 
ideas, his poetical intentions, nobody can deny ; the question is 
whether he pssosses jp;6nuine creative power to carry out those in- 
tentions, and, first of all, that broad touch of nature which leads 
from suggestive feeling to objective rendering, and which alone can 
establisha lasting rapport between a great aitist and posteiity. To 
decide this question the prformances of bis works have as yet, un- 
fortunately, been too few and far between. In England, particu- 
larly, only a very small fraction of his compositions has been 
heard. (F. II.) 

BERMUDAS, Somees’s Islands, or Summer Islands, 
a group in the Atlantic Ocean, the seat of a British colony, 
in lat. 32’ 20' N. and long. 64’ 50' W., about 600 miles E. by 
S. from Cape Hatteras on the American coast. They lie 
to the south of a coral reef or atoll, which extends about 
24 miles in length from N.E. to S.W., by 12 in breadth. 
The largest of the series is Great Bermuda, or Long 
Island, enclosing on the east Harrington or Little Sound, 
and on the west the Great Sound, which is thickly studded 
with islets, and protected on the north by the islands 
of Somerset, Boaz, and Inland. The remaining members 
of the group, St George’s, Paget’s, Smith’s, St David’s, 
Cooper’s, Nonsuch, &c., lie to the east, and form a semicircle 
round Castle Harbour. The islands are wholly comjiosed 
of a white granular limestone of various degrees of hard- 
ness, from the crystalline “ base rock,” as it is called, to 
friable grit. It seems that they are in a state of subsid- 
ence and not of elevation. The caves which usually appear 
in limestone fonnations are well represented, many of them 
running far into the land and displaying a rich variety of 
stalagmites and stalactites. Among the less ordinary geo- 
logical phenomena may be mentioned the ** sand glacier ” 
at Elbow Bay. The surface soil is a curious kind of red 
earth, which is also found in ochre-like strata throughout 
ihe limestone. It is generally mixed with vegetable matter 
and coral sand. There is a total want of streams and 
wells of fredbi water, and the inhabitants are dependent on 
the min, which they collect and preserve in tanks. The 
nUmate of the Bermudas has a reputation for unhealthiness 
whieJb ia hardlv borne out. for the ordinarv death-rate is onlv 


m 

ii per 1000. Yfllloir fever and typhus, however, have on 
some occasions raged with extreme violence, and tjbe former 
has appeared four times within the space of thirty years. 
The maximum reading of the thermometer is about d5*8, 
and its minimum 49, — the mean annual temperature being 
70’ Fahr., aud that of March 65’. Vegetation is vety 
rapid, and the soil is clad in a mantle of dmost perpetual 
green. • The principal kind of tree is the so-called ^rmudaa 
cedar,” really a species pf juniper, which furnishes timber 
for small w^ssels. The shores are fringed with the man^ 
grove; the prickly pear grows luxuriantly in the most 
barren districts; and wherever the ground is left to itself the 
sage-bush springs up profusely. The citron, sour omnge, 
lemon, and lime grow wild ; but the apple and peach do 
not come to perfection. The loquat, an introduction from 
China, thrives admirably. The gooseberry, currant, and 
raspberry, all run to wood. The oleander bush, with all 
its beauty, is almost a nuisance. The soil is very fertile 
in the growth of esculent plants and roots ; and a consider- 
able trade has grown up within recent years between 
Bermudas and New York, principally in arrowroot, of 
excellent quality, onions, Irish potatoes, and tomatoes. 
Regular steam communication between the island and that 
city is maintained, the Government subsidizing the vessels. 
The total value of the export of these articles in 1872 was 
£64,030. Medicinal plants, as the castor-oil plant, aloe, and 
jalap, come to great perfection without culture ; and coffee, 
indigo, cotton, and tobacco are also of spontaneous growth. 
Tobacco curing ceased about 1707. Few oxen or sheep 
are reared in the colony, a supply being obtained from 
North America; but goats are kept by a large number of the 
inhabitants. The ass is the usual beast of burden. The 
indigenous Mammalia are very few, and the only Reptilia 
are a small lizard and the green turtle. Birds, how- 
ever, eRjiecially aquatic species, are very numerous,-— one of 
the commonest being the cardinal-grosbeak. The list in- 
cludes the cat-bird, blue-bird, kingfisher, ground-dove, blue 
heron, sandpiper, moorhen, tropic bird, and Carolina crake. 
Insects arc comparatively few ; but ants swarm destructively 
in the heat of the year, and a species of ant-lion, a cicada 
(scissor-grinder), and the chigre or jigger, are common. 
Fish arc plentiful round the coasts, and the whale-fishery 
was once an important industry. Gold-fish, introduced 
from Demerara, swarm in the ditches. 

There are two towns in the Bermudas, St George’s, 
founded in 1794, and Hamilton, founded in 1790, and in- 
corporated in 1793. The fonner was the capital till the 
senate and courts of justice were removed by Sir James 
Cockburn to Hamilton, which being centrally situated, is 
much more convenient. The streets of St George’s are 
close and narrow, and the drainage bad. It is a military 
station, the barracks lying to the cast of the town. The 
population is about 2000. Hamilton, in the Great Bermuda, 
at the bottom of a bay which is entered by Trenblin’s 
Narrows, consists of an irregular half-street fronting a line 
of wharves. Its principal buildings include a court-house, 
a legislative assembly house, a council room, a library 
(1839), a jail, and a large church. About a mile from the 
town is Langton, the governors residence. In Inland-, 
Island is situated the royal dockyard and naval establish- 
ment. A hospital stands on the highest point, and a 
lunatic asylum has also been built. The bay is defended 
by a breakwater. On Boaz Island there is a convict station. 
A causeway, opened in 1871, runs from St George’s through 
Longbird Island westward, across Castle Harbour. The 
harl^ur of St George’s has space enough to accommodate 
the whole British navy ; yet, till deepened by blasting, the 
entrance was so narrow as to render it almost useless. A 
marine slip was constructed in 1865, with a capacity of 
1 200 tons. The chief militarv establishment is at ProsDeet 
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HilL The Oovenuneiit eonsiits df a governor a{^inted hj 
the Crown, and a privy oouneil of nine membeia appointed 
by the governor. The House of Assembly consists of thir^- 
BIX members, who receive salaries. The Acts are usually 
passed for a definite period, and require to be renewed 
from time to time Much of the judicial administration is 
left to unpaid magistrates. The currency of the colony, 
which had formerly twelve shillingH to the pound sterling, 
was assimilated to that of England in 1842. The 
colony is ecclesiastically attached to the bishopric of 
Barbados. Both Presbyterians and Wesleyans are en- 
dowed. Thera are numerous schools, and in 1847 an 
educational board was established , but the general educa- 
tional condition is unsatisfactory. Of 2600 children be- 
tween the ages of five and six, only about 1500 attend 
school. Sunday schools are of much greater importance 
than in England, and most of them have libraries. The 
revenue of the islands in 1872 was X3d,256, inclusive of 
X1500 raised by loan; the gross expenditure was X32,236 ; 
and the public debt amounted to XI 7,330. The population 
in 1850 was 11,092, of whom 4669 were whites; by the 
census of 1871 it had increased to 12,121. 

The discovery of the Bermudas resulted from the shipwreck of 
Joan Bermudez, a Spaniard (whose name they now bear), when on 
a voyage from Spain to Ouba with a cargo of hogs, about the year 
1522. Henry Miiy, an Englishman, sulfered the same fate in 1598 ; 
and lastly, Sir George Somers shared the destiny of the two pre* 
ceding navigators in 1609. Sir George was the hrst who entablisned 
a settlement upon them, but he died before he had fully accomplished 
Ills design. In 1612 the Bermudas were granted to an offshoot of the 
Virginia Company, which consisted of 120 persons, 60 of whom, under 
the command of Mr Henry More, proceeded to the islands ; and an 
accession of inhabitants was gained during the civil wars, many 
having sought a refup from the tyranny of the ruling party m this 
distant sanctuary. Into the details of the history wo cannot enter, 
but the following items aie impoitant The first source of colonial 
wealth was the growing of tobacco, which, as already men- 
tionod, grows wild in the islands In 1726 Berkeley chose the 
Summer Islands as the scat of his projected missionary estab 
lishmont. The first newspapei, the Hermttda OazftU^ was 
published in 1784 See W. F. Williams, HisU and Slat, 
Account of the Jiermuiias, 1848 , Godot, Bermuda, tta Jfuitory, 
die., 1860. 

BERN, or BhKNK, a canton of Switzerland, situated 
between 46“ 19' and 47“ 30' N. lat., and between 6“ 50' and 
8“ 28' E. long. It extends from the French and Alsace 
frontier south-east thiough the heart of the Confederacy to 
Valais, by which it is bounded on the S., while it has the 
jantons of Basel, Soloure, Aargau, Lucerne, Unterwalden, 
and IJii on the E, and Vaud, Freibuig, Neufchatel on 
the W. Bern is the second largest canton of Switzerland, 
its surface being estimated at 2562 square miles The 
population in 1870 amounted to 506,465, of whom 436,304 
wore Protestants, and 66,015 Catholics, while 1401 were 
Jews. Goiman was spoken in 83,693 families, and French 
in 16,646, the latter language prevailing in the N.W. 
The canton is naturally divided into thiee legions, in which 
the climate vanes with the elevation The southern pait, 
called the Oberland, is lor its scenery the most attractive 
part of all Switzeiland Many of the grandest mountains 
of the Alpine system — such as the Grimsel, the Finsteraar- 
horn, the Schreckhorn, the Wetterhorn, the Eiger, and the 
Jungfrau- -lie along the frontier chain, and numerous 
offshoots and valleys of great beauty stretch northward 
towards the central part of the canton. This latter district 
consists for the most part of an undulating plain, inter* 
spersed with lesser chains and hills, — the soil being fertile 
and well cultivated The north is occupied with the 
ranges of the Jura system. The principal rivet m the 
canton is the Aar, which drains by far the larget {proportion 
of its surface, either directly or by meanie ef its numerous 
tributaries. Of these, the most importHlii ere the Saane, 
from the S. ; the Thiele, which fornu^ outlet of the 
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lakes of Wenoe end HeitfdiAtoli; and the 
givsb its nam to the heeutif id Sttuem 
comer of tiie Canton is divided between the Wdna m the 
Rhone and the llhtne. On the upper course of the Aee 
are the two lakes of Brienz and Thun. The mineral wealth 
of the country is neither extensive nor varied ; but Iron* 
mines are worked, and gold is found in the River Emme. 
Quarries of sandstone, marble, and granite are abundant 
The pastures in the Oberland and the Emmentbal are 
excellent, and cattle and horses of the best description are 
largely reared. The latter district also produces cheese of 
excellent quality, which is exported to Qennanyand 
Fruit is extensively cultivated in the central region and in 
the neighbourhood of the lakes of Bnenz and Thun ; the 
vine is principally grown to the north of Lake Bienne. In 
the forests, which are of considerable importance, the 
prevailing trees are the fir, the pine, and the beech. The 
industrial productions of the canton are cotton, woollen and 
flaxen stuffs, leather, watches, and wooden wares of afl 
kinds. Bern is divided into thirty bailiwicks or prefectures, 
each with a local administrator. The capital is Bern, and 
the other chief towns are Bienne or Biel, Thun, Burgdorf 
or Berthoud, Porrentruy or Pruntruit, and D414mont or 
Delsbcrg. The highest legislative authority is the Great 
Council, the meml^rs of which are chosen in proportion to 
the number of the people ; and the executive power is in 
the hands of a lesser council of nine members, chosen by 
the Great Council for a space of four years. The educa- 
tional institutions in the canton comprise a university and 
two gymnasiums in the capital, and progymnasiums and 
colleges at Biel, Thun, Burgdorf, Neuenst^t, Porrentruy, 
and D^14mont. There is a deaf and dumb institution at 
Frienisberg, and a cantonal lunatic asylum at Waldau, 
about a mile from Bern. 
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Bern, the capital of the above canton, and, since 1^4$, 
the permanent seat of the Government and Diet of the Swiss 
Confederation. It is situated in 46“ 47 N« lat and 7* 25* 
£. long, at an elevation of 1710 feet above the sea, ouis 
sandstone peninsula, formed by the windings of the Atiltf 
which is crossed on the south side of the city by an exMA- 
sive weir, and further down passes under four bridges 
connecting the peninsula with the right bank. It is oAe 
of the most characteristically Swiss towns; some of the 
streets are broad and regular, the bouses being well built 
with hewn stone; in others a peculiar effect is pr^ 
duced by the presence of lines of arcades down the side% 
Prominent among the public buildings is the Federlj 
Council Hall, or JSuTutes-XatAAauSt a fine structure in the 
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Florentine style, which was completed in 1857. The 
upper story is occupied by a picture-gallery of some value. 
The town-hall dates from 1406, and was restored in 1861. 
Among the ecclesiastical buildings the first place is held 
by the cathedral, a richly-decorated Gothic edifice, begun 
in 1421 and completed in 1573, from the neighbourhood of 
which a splendid view of the Alps is obtained. Educational 
institutions are very numerous, comprising a university, 
founded in 1834, which is attended by 250 students, a 
gymnasium, and a veterinary school. Attached to the 
university are a botanical garden and an observatory ; and 
there are, besides, a valuable museum, a public library 
of 45,000 volumes, especially rich in works relating to 
Swiss history, and several literary and scientific societies. 
Among the charitable establishments are two large hospitals 
(the luselspital and the Biirgerspital), a foundling hospital, 
two orphan asylums, and a lunatic asylum. Another 
asylum was erected in 1854, about 21 miles from the city. 
The penitentiary is capable of containing 400 prisoners. 
Among other buildings of interest are the granary, which, 
till 1830, used to bo stored with corn in case of famine; 
the clock tower, with its automatic pantomime; the 
arsenal, with its medijoval treasures ; the mint ; and the 
Murtner Gate. The most frequent ornament tliroughout 
the city is the figure of the bear, in allusion to the mythical 
origin of the name of Born ; and the authorities still 
maintain a boar’s den at municii)al expense. Although, 
properly speaking, not a commercial city, Bern carries on 
some trade in woollen cloth, printed calico, muslin, .silk 
stuffs, straw hats, stockings, and other articles of homo 
manufacture. The climate is severely cold in winter, 
owing to the elevation of the situation. The population, 
which is mainly Protestant, was 36,000 in 1870. 

Bern was founded, or at least fortiiied, by Berthold V. of 
Zahringen, about tho end of the l‘2tlj or beginning of tlic IStli 
century, and gradually heeanie n refuge for those v’ho were oppressed 
by feudal exactions in the iieigld)ouring eountrios. In 121 S it was 
declared a free imperial city by the Kmperor Frederick 11. At first 
its constitution was purely democratic ; hut iu 1293 a legislative 
body of 200 citizens was appointed, which formed tho germ of one 
of the most remarkable oligarchies in modern Eui’opeau Iiistory. 
The extension of territory, gradually elfccted hy tho valour of tho 
Bernese, rendered neees‘'ary a more elaborate and ligid organization 
than that which had sullieed while tho limits of the city were almost 
the limits of the state ; and tlie power of tlio nobility at borne was 
strengthened by every new success against the enemies of the city. 
The blow tliat decided the fate of Bern was struck at Laiqien on 
Juno 21, 1339, when Rudolph von Erlach beat the allied army of 
tho iioighhouring states It continued to flourish, and in 13f>2 
joined tlio Swiss Ooiifodoration. A tire destroyed the city in llOfi, 
but it was rebuilt on tho same plan. In the 17th eeiitiiry llie 
gradually increasing aristocratic, tendency reached its climax. Tho 
ado})tioii of now burghers was forbidden, and tho burghers proper 
were carefully distinguished from those w ho were merely permanent 
inhabiLaiits of the city ; the burghers wore divided into tlio.se eanable 
of holding ollieo in the state and those destitulo of that })riviiege ; 
and the j)rivileged class itself which, by 17^<5, numbered only 09 
families, was subdivided into a higher and a lower grade. This 
fdite grew more and more exclusive and domineering, and al last 
became unendurable to their humbler fellow-cili/eiis. In 1718 the 
discontent made itself evident in a formidable conspiracy, of wliieh 
the unfortunate Henzi was one of tho leaders. The conspiracy was 
crushed, hut tho opposition broke out through other channels. At 
last the French Revolution camo to submerge the aristocracy in a 
general Helvetian republic; and when the flood had ]Nissed tho 
ancient landmarks could not be replaced, though a lestoiation was 
attempted with at first aii aj)pearancc of success. The Liberal party 
has long been tho strongest in the canton, which has at last returned 
almost to democracy ; for, in 1870, tho referemhm was introdneed, 
by which it is agreed tliat all laws, after being ili.seiiswd by tho 
Great Council, shall first receive tho sanction of the fieople before 
they come into force. 

BERNAI^OTTE,JEAN-BAPmTK-JrTLE8,afterwardsKrNtJ 
Charles XIV. of Sweden and Norway, was the son of a 
lawyer at Pan in Bearn, and was born January 20, 1764. 
He w^as destined by his parents for the law, but cbose^ 
the profession of arms, and enlisted in 1780 as a private iu 
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the royal marines. When the Revolution swept away the 
arbitrary distinction of classes, and opened up to all alike 
tho path of preferment, the abilities of Bernadette were 
s|>eedily acknowledged. In 1792 ho was inado a colonel, 
in tho following year a general of brigade, and soon after 
a general of division. In the campaigns of tho Rhine and 
of Italy his military talents found ample scope for display ; 
and his diplomatic abilities had also been tested as ambas- 
.sador at tho court of Vienna. During Bonaparlo s absence 
in Egypt Boniadotto was appointed minister of war. He 
reorganized the whole army, and prepared the w'ay for the 
conquest of Holland. Notwithstanding the rivalry that 
all along existed between him and Napoleon, Bernadotte 
was made a marshal on the establishment of tho empire. 
He was also nominated to the government of Hanover, and 
took ])art in the campaign of 1805 at tho head of a force 
of 20,000 men. He distinguished himself at tho battle of 
Austcrlitz, and in 1806 ho was created prince of Ponte- 
Gorvo. In 1810 tho death of Prince Augustenburg of 
Sweden having left the throne of that kingdom without an 
heir, tho Swedish States in (Council nominated Bernadotte 
as successor to Charles XIIL of Sweden, a distinction for 
which he was scarcely less indebted to his nobility of 
cliarocter than to his military talents. During the great 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814 Bernadotte joined the 
coalition against Napoleon, and it was his Swedish 
contingent that mainly decided tho battle of Ltdpsic. It 
is stated, on good authority, that lit‘ had formed the 
ambitious design of succeeding the enqieror on tin French 
throne. As crown prince of Sweden he devoted his 
whole energies to tho welfare of his adopted country. 
Owing to the infirmities of tho king ho was intrusted with 
tho entire conduct of tho government. On tho death of 
Charles XI 1 1., iu February 1818, Beriiadotto ascended the 
throne, lor the events of Ids administration, so conducive 
to tho ])rospority of tliat country, tho reader is referred to 
the article Sweden. Ho died at Stockliolin, March 8, 
1844, leaving an only son, Oscar, who succeeded him. 

BERNARD, St, one of tho most illnstrious Christian 
teachers and rejiresentativcs of inonastlcism in tho Middle 
Agc.s, was born at Fontaines, near Dijon, in Burgundy, 
in 1091. Tlie son of a knight and vassal of tlio duke of 
Burgundy who jicrished in tho first crusade, Bernard may 
have felt for a time the temptations of a military career, 
but the inlliienco of a pious mother and his own inclina- 
tions towards a life of meditation and study led him to 
the cloister. While still a youth he is said to have been 
“marvellously cogitative'’ (“ 7 // 1 /V' cf>////i/OV?/s,” St Bern. 
G//., vol, ii. col. 1063), and tho ascendency of his mind and 
character W'cro soon shown. He joined the small monas- 
tery of Citeaiix in 1113 when twTiity-two yi'ars of age, and 
such were tho effects of his own devotion and elocpient 
enthusiasm in commending a religions life, that he drew 
after him not only his two younger brothers, but also his 
two older ones, Guido and Gerard, both of whom liud 
naturally taken to soldiering, and the (dder of whom w'as 
married and ha<l children. Tho efiect of Ids jireaehing is 
said to have been that “ mothers hid their sons, wivi‘s tlieir 
liusbauds, companions their friends,” lest tliey should bo 
drawn aw^iy by his persuasive earnestness. 

Tho monastery of Citeaux had attracted St Bernard not 
only on account of its neighbourhood (it was only a few 
miles distant from Dijon), but by its nquitation for auste- 
rity. The monks were few ami very ]»oor. They were 
under an Englislinian of tho name of Stcjihen Harding, 
originally from Dorsetshire', whose aim was to restore the 
Benedictine rule to its original simplicity and give a new 
impulse to tho monastic movement. In Bc'rnard, Harding 
found a congenial spirit. No amount of self-mortification 
could exceed his ambition. He strove to overcome his 
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bodily senses altogether and to live entirely absorbed in 
religious meditation. Sleep he counted a loss, and com- 
pared it to death. Food was only, taken to keep him from 
fainting Tlie most menial offices were his delight, and 
even then his humility looked around for some lowlier 
employment Fortunately he loved nature, and found a 
constant solace in her rocks and woods. “ Trust one who 
has tried it,” he writes in one of his epistles, “ you will 
find more in woods than in books ; trees and stones will 
teach you what you can never learn from masters.” 
(“ Kxperto erode : aliquid amplius invenies in silvis quam 
in libris ; ligna et lapides docebunt te quod a magistris 
audire non possis,” Eput, 106.) 

Bo ardent a nature soon found a sphere of ambition for 
itself. Tbe monks of Citeaux, from being a poor and 
unknown company, began to attract attention after the 
accession of St Bernard and his friends. The fame of their 
self-denial was noised abroad, and out of their lowliness 
and abnegation came os usual distinction and success. The 
small moiiastery was unable to contain the inmates that 
gathered wit bin it, and it began to send forth colonies in 
various directions. St Bernard had been two years an 
inmate, and the ])enetrating eye of the abbot had discovered 
beneath all his spiritual devotion a genius of rare power, 
and especially fitted to aid his measures of monastic re- 
form. He was chosen accordingly to head a band of 
devotees who issued from Citeaux in 1115 in search of a 
new home. This band, with Bernard at their head, jour- 
neyed northwards till they reached a spot in the diocese of 
Langres -a thick- wooded valley, wild and gloomy, but with 
d. clear stream running through it. Hero they settled and 
laid the foundations of the famous abbey of Clairvaux, 
with which Bt Bernard’s name remains associated in his- 
tory. The hardships which the monks endured for a time 
in their now abode were such as to drive them almost to 
despair, and their leader fell seriously ill, and was only 
rescued from what seemed impending death by the kind 
compulsion of his friend William of Champeaux, the great 
doctor of the age, who besought and received the direction 
of Bernard for a year from lus superior at Citeaux. Thanks 
to his considerate friend the abbot of Clairvaux was forced 
to abandon the cares of his new establishment, and in 
retirement and a healthful regimen to seek renewed health. 
The effect was all that could be desired, and in a few years 
Bernard had not only recovered his strength, but had begun 
that marvellous career of literary and ecclesiastical activity, 
of incessant correspondence and preaching, which was to 
make him in some respects the most infiuential man of 
his age. 

(iradually the influence of Bernard’s character began to 
extend beyond his monastery. His friendship with William 
of (flianipeaux and others gave currency to his opinions, 
and from his simple retreat came by voice or pen an autho- 
rity before which many bowed, not only within his own 
order but within the church at large. This influence was 
notably shown after the death of I’ope Ilonorius II. in 
1130. Two rival popes assumed the inirple, each being 
able to a])peal to his ele>ction by a section ol the cardinals. 
Christendom was divided betwixt the claims of Anacletus 
II, and Innocent 11. The former was backed by a strong 
Italian party, and drove his adversary from liome and even 
from Italy. Innocent took refuge in France. The king, 
Louis the Fat, espoused his cause, and having summoned 
a council of archbisho])s and bishops, he laid his commands 
on the holy abbot of (’‘lairvaux to be present also and give 
the beneflt of his advice. With reluctance Bernard obeyed 
the call, and from the depths of seclusion was at once 
plunged into the heart of the great contest which was afflict- 
ing the Christian world. The king and prelates put the 
question before him in such a way as to invite his decision 


and make him arbiter* After careful deliberation he gave 
his judgment in favour of Innocent, and not only so, but 
from that time forward threw himself with characteristic 
fervour and force into the cause for which he had declared. 
Not only France, but England, Spain, and Germany were 
won to the side of Innocent, who, banished from Borne, in 
the words of St Bernard, was “accepted by the world.” 
He travelled from place to place with the powerful abbot 
by his side, who also received him in his humble cell at 
Clairvaux. Apparently, however, the meanness of the 
accommodation and the scantiness of the fare (one small 
fowl was all that could be got for the Pope’s repast), left 
no wish on the part of Innocent or his retinue to continue 
their stay at Clairvaux. He found a more dainty recep- 
tion elsewhere, but nowhere so powerful a friend. Through 
the persuasions of Bernard the emperor took up arms for 
Innocent; and Anacletus was driven to shut himself up 
in the impregnable castle of St Angelo, where his death 
opened the prospect of a united Christendom. A second 
anti-pope was elected, but after a few months retired from 
the field, owing also, it is said, to St Bernard’s influence. 
A great triumph was gained not without a struggle, and 
the abbot of Clairvaux remained master of the ecclesiastical 
situation. No name stood higher in the Christian world. 

The chief events which fill up his subsequent life attest 
the greatness of his influence. These were his contest 
with the famous Abelard, and his preaching of the second 
crusade. 

Peter Abelard was twelve years older than Bernard, and 
had risen to eminence before Bernard had entered the gates 
of Citeaux. His first intellectual encounter had been with 
Bernard’s aged friend William of Champeaux, whom he 
had driven from his scholastic throne at Paris by the 
superiority of his dialectics. His subsequent career, his 
ill-fated passion for Heloise, his misfortunes, his intellectual 
restlessness and audacity, his su])po8ed heresies, had all shed 
additional renown on his name ; and when a council was 
summoned at Sens in 1140, at which the French king and 
his nobles and all the prelates of the realm were to be pre- 
sent, Abelard dared his enemies to impugn his opinions. St 
Bernard had been amongst those most alarmed by Abelard’s 
teaching, and had sought to stir up alike Pope, princes, 
and bishops to take measures against him. Ho did not 
readily, however, take up the gauntlet thrown down by the 
great hero of the schools. He professed himself a “ stripling 
too unversed in logic to meet the giant practised in every 
kind of debate.” But “all were come prepared for a 
spectacle,” and he was forced into the field. To the 
amazement of all, when the combatants met and all seemed 
ready for the intellectual fray, Abelard refused to proceed 
with his defence. After several passages considered to be 
heretical had been read from his books ho made no reply, 
but at once appealed to Borne and left the assembly. 
Probably he saw enough in the character of the meeting to 
assure him that it formed a very different audience from 
those which he had been accustomed to sway by his sub- 
tilty and eloquence, and had recourse to this expedient to 
gain time and foil his adversaries. Bernard followed up 
his assault by a letter of indictment to the Pope against 
the heretic. The Pope responded by a sentence of con- 
demnation, and Abelard was silenced. Boon after he found 
refuge at Cluny with the kindly abbot, Peter the Venerable, 
who brought about something of a reconciliation betwixt him 
and Bernard. The latter, however, never heartily forgave 
the heretic. He was too zealous a churchman not to see 
the danger there is in such a spirit as Abelard’s, and the 
serious consequences to which it might lead.. 

In all things Bernard was enthusiastically devoted to the 
church, and it was this enthusiasm which led him at last 
"into the chief error of his career. Bad news reached 
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I^noe of the progress of the Turkish arras in the East, 
^e capture of Edessa in 1144 sent a thrill of alarm and 
indignation throughout Christian Europe, and the French 
king was urged to send forth a new army to reclaim the 
Holy Land from the triumphant infidels. The Pope was 
consulted, and encouraged the good work, delegating to 
St Bernard the oflSce of preaching the new crusade. Weary 
with growing years and cares the abbot of Clairvaux seemed 
at first reluctant, but afterwards threw himself with all 
his accustomed power into the new movement, and by lus 
marvellous eloquence kindled the crusading madness once 
more throughout France and Germany. Not only the 
French king, ^uis VII., but the German emperor, Conrad 
III., placed himself at the head of a vast army and set out 
for the East by way of Constantinople. Detained there 
too long by the duplicity of the Greeks, and divided in 
counsel, the Christian armies encountered frightful hard- 
ships, and were at length either dispersed or destroyed. 
Utter ruin and misery followed in the wake of the wildest 
enthusiasm. Bernard became an object of abuse as the 
great preacher of a movement which had terminated so 
disastrously, and wrote in humility an apologetic letter to 
the Pope, in which the divine judgments are made as usual 
accountable for human folly. This and other anxieties 
boro heavily upon even so sanguine a spirit. Disaster 
abroad and heresy at home left him no jieace, while his 
body was worn to a shadow by his fa'^ting and labours. It 
was, as he said, “ the season of calamities.” Still to the 
lost, with failing strength, sleepless, unable to take solid 
food, with limbs swollen and feeble, his spirit was uncon- 
querable. “ Whenever a great necessity called him forth,” 
as his friend and biographer Godfrey says, “his mind 
conejuered all his bodily infirmities, he was endowed with 
strength, and to the astonishment of all who saw him, he 
could surpass even robust men in his endurance of fatigue.” 
He continued absorbed in public affairs, and disjicnsed his 
care and advice in all directions often about the most trivial 
as well as the most important affairs. Finally the death 
of his associates and friends left him without any desire to 
live. He longed rather “ to depart and be with Christ.” 
To his sorrowing monks, whose earnest prayers were sup- 
posed to have assisted his partial recovery when near his 
end, he said, “ Why do you thus detain a miserable man ? 
Spare me. Spare me, and let me dejiart,” He expired 
August 20, 1153, shortly after his disciple Pope 
Eugenius III. 

His character appears in our brief sketch as that of a 
noble enthusiast, selfish in nothing save in so far as the 
church had become a part of himself, ardent in his sym- 
pathies and friendships, tenacious of puriiose, terrible in 
indignation. He spared no abuse, and denounced what he 
deemed corruption to the Pope as frankly as to one of his 
own monks. He is not a thinker nor a man in advance 
of his age, but much of the best thought and piety of his 
time are sublimed in him to a sweet mysteiy and rapture 
of sentiment which has still power to touch amidst all its 
rhetorical exaggerations. 

His writings are very numerous, consisting of epistles, 
sermons, and theological treatises. The best edition of his 
works is that of Father Mabillon, printed at Paris in 1 690 
in 2 vols. folio, and reprinted more than once — finally in 
1854 in 4 vols. 8vo. His life, written by his friend and 
disciple Godfrey, is also contained in this edition of his 
works. (j. T.) 

BERNARD, James, professor of philosoiihy and mathe- 
matics, and minister of the Walloon church at Leyden, 
was born at Nions, in Dauphin^, September 1, 1658. 
Having studied at Geneva, he returned to France in 1679, 
and was chosen minister of Venterol, in Dauphin^, whence 
he afterwards removed to the church of Vinsobres. As he 
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I continued to preach the Reformed doctrines in opposition to 
the royal ordinance, he was obliged to leave the country 
and retired to Holland, w^hore he was well received, and 
appointed one of the pensionary ministers of Gouda. In 
July 1686 he commenced liiatoire Almgefde V Europe^ 
which he continued monthly till December 1688. In 
1692 ho began his Letirn Historiqu{% containing an 
account of the most important transactions in Europe; 
ho carried on this work till the end of 1698, after which 
it was continued by others. When Leclerc discontinued 
his Bihliotheque Universelle in 1601, Bernard wrote the 
greater part of the twentieth volume and the five follow- 
ing volumes. In 1698 ho collected and published Actes et 
Negociations de la Paix de RysunCy in four volumes 1 2mo. 
In 1699 he began a continuation of Baylors A"owvf//c« de la 
R^hlique des LettreSy whi(‘h continued till December 
1710. In 1705 he was unanimously elected one of the 
ministers of the Walloon church at Leyden ; and about 
the same time he succeeded M. de Valder in the chair of 
philosophy and mathematics at Leyden, In 1716 he pub* 
lished a supplement to Moreri's Dictionary, in two volumes 
folio. The same year he resumed his Nouvelles de la 
Republique des Lettre,% and continued it till his death, on 
the 27th of April 1718 Besides the works above men- 
tioned, he w^as the nutlior of two practical treatises, one 
on late repentance, the other on the excellence of religion. 

BERNARD, Simon, French general of engineers, and 
aide-de-camp to Napoleon, was born at Dole in 1779. He 
was educated at the lilcole Polytechnique, and entered the 
army in the corps of engineers. He rose rapidly, and 
served for some time as aide-de-camj^ to Napoleon. Siil>* 
sequcntly to the emperor's fall he emigrated to the United 
States, where he executed a number of extensive military 
works, consisting of vast canals, numerous forts, and 1400 
leagues of frontier fortifications. lie returned to France 
after the Revolution of 1830, and in 1836 was secretary at 
war to Louis Philippe. Ho died in 1839. 

BERNARDIN, St, of Siena, a celebrated preacher, 
was bom at Massa Carrara in 1380. His family, the 
Albizeschi, was noble, and his father was chief magistrate 
of Massa. Ho lost both parents before his eighth year, 
and was educated by his aunt, a j)iou8 woman. After 
completing his course of study he passed some years as a 
voluntary assistant in the hospital of Scala, and in 1404 
entered the order of St Francis. His eloquence as a 
preacher made him celebrated throughout Italy, nor w^as 
his fame diminished by his visit to the Holy Land, 
from which he returned with fresh zeal. Three cities, 
Siena, Ferrara, and Urbino, successively sought the hon- 
our ol having him as their bishop, but without avail. In 
1438 he was made vicar-general of his order in Italy. He 
died on the 20th May 1444, at Aquila in Abruzzo. His 
canonization took jilace in 1450 by the order of Nicholas 
V. A collection of his works was ])ublished in 1 57 1 by 
Rudolfi, bishop of Sinigaglia. 

BERN AY, the chief town of an arroudissement in 
the department of Eure, in Franco, on the left bank of 
the Charentonne, 26 miles W.N.W. of Evreux. It is 
l)eautifully situated in the midst of green wooded 
hills, and still justifies Madame de StaePs description — 
“ Bernay is a basket of flowers.” Of great antiquity, it 
still possesses numerous quaint wooden houses and several 
ancient ecclesiastical buildings of considerable interest. 
The abl)ey church is now used as a market, and the abbey, 
which was originally founded by Judith of Britanny about 
1017, and underwent a restoration in the 17th centuiy, 
serves for municipal and legal purjioses. The glass-work 
in the church of N6tre Dame do la Couture is of great 
antiquarian interest. Among the industrial establishments 
of the place are cotton, woollen, and ribband factories; 
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and the trade is chiefly in horses, grain^ and flax. The 
town, which was formerly fortified, was besieged by 
Duguesclin in 1378 ; it was taken by the English in 1418 
and again in 1421, and by Admiral do Coligny in 1563. 
The fortress was razed in 1589. Population in 1872, 
6806. 

PEHNIUTRO, a city of Anhalt in Germany, and for- 
merly Iho ca])ital of the now incorj)oratcd duchy of Anhalt- 
Bernburg. It consists of thre(‘ parts, the Altstadt or old 
town, the Bergatadt or hill-town, and the Neustadt or new 
town, — tho Bergstadt on the right and the other two on 
the loft of the River Saalt*, which is crossed by a rather 
massive stone bridge. J t is a well-built city, the principal 
public buildings being the Government house, the church 
of Ht Mary, the ( lyninasium, and tho house of correction. 
The castle, formerly the ducal residence, is in the Berg- 
stadt, defend(‘d by moats, and surrounded by beautiful 
gardens. Tho imlustries of the town include the manu- 
facture of snuff, j)aiK‘r, starch, and pottery; and a con- 
siderable traffic is carried on, especially in grain, both by 
river and by railway. Bernburg is of great antiquity. The 
Bergstadt was fortified by Otto III. in tho 10th century, 
and tho ni‘w town was founded in tho 13th. For a long 
period tlio different parts wore under separate magistracies, 
tho now town uniting with the old in 1560, and tho Berg- 
stadt with both in 1824, Prince Frederick Albert removed 
the ducal residence to Ballenstedt in 1765. Population 
in 1872, inclusive of the domain and the suburb of Wal- 
dau, 15,709. 

BERNE. See Bern. 

BERNERS, Juliana, prioress of Sopewcll nunnery, 
near St Albans, was the daughter of Sir J«imes Berners, 
who was beheaded in tho reign of Richard 11. She was 
celebrated for her beauty, her spirit, and her passion for field 
sports. To h('r is attributed tho Treatyse perteynynge 
to Ifawhfng(\ Huniynge^ and Fysshynge with (th Angle ; 
aho a right nohfe Treatyse on the Lygnage of Cot Armours, 
tndynge with a Treatyse which specyfyeth of Blasynge of 
Armys, jiriiibnl in folio by Wynkyn do Wordo in 1496. 
The first and rarest edition, printed at St Albans in 1486, 
does not contain tho treatise on fishing. Haslewood, who 
published an edition of tho work (in fac-similo of that of 
Wynkyn do Wordo) in 1811, folio, London, has examined 
with tho greatest care the au thorns claims to figure as tho 
earliest fomalo writer in the Jiliiglish language. His pre- 
liminary dissertations contain all the scanty information 
that is to bo had concerning lier. 

BKKNI, FiiANi’Escf), Italian poet, was born about 1490 
at Lam|>oroeehio, in Bibbioiia, a district lying along the 
Upper Arno His family was of good descent, but exces- 
sively poor. At an early age ho was sent to Florence, 
where he nMuained till his 19th year. Ho then set out for 
Homo, trusting to obtain some assistance from his uncle, 
tho (/ardiual Bibbieiia The cardinal, however, did nothing 
for him, uiul he was obliged to accept a situation as clerk 
or soeietary to Ghii>orti, datary to Clement VJI Tho 
duties of his otfi(‘(‘, for which Berni was in every way unlit, 
wore exceedingly iiksome to tho poet, wdio, however, made 
himself cclebrati'd at Home as the most witty and inven- 
tive of a ctu'tain club of literary men, who devoted them- 
selves to light and sparkling effusions. So strong was tho 
admiration for Bernrs verses, that mocking or burlesque 
poems have since been called }>ocsie hernesca. About the 
year 1530 ho was relieved from his servitude by obtaining 
a cationry in tho cathedial of Florence. In that city he 
died in 1536, according to tnidition poisoned by Duke 
Alessandro de* Medici, for having refused to poison tho 
duke’s cousin, Ippolito de’ Medici ; but considerable obscurity 
rests over this story. Berm stands at tho head of Italian 
comic or burlesque poets. For lightness, sparkling wit, 
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variety of form, and fluent diction, his verses are unsur- 
passed Perhaps, however, he owes his greatest fame to 
the recasting (Bifacimento) of Boiardo’s Orlando Jnnanuh 
rato. The enormous success of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
had directed fresh attention to the older poem, from 
which it took its characters, and of which it is the con- 
tinuation. But Boiardo’s work, though good in plan, 
could never have achieved wide popularity on account of 
the extreme ruggedness of its style. Berni undertook the 
revision of the whole poem, avowedly altering no senti- 
ment, removing or adding no incident, but simply giving 
to each line and stanza due gracefulness and polish. His 
task he completed with marvellous success ; scarcely a line 
remains as it was, and the general opinion has pronounced 
decisively in favour of tho revision over the original To 
each canto he prefixed a few stanzas ot reflective verse in 
the manner of Ariosto, and in one of these introductions 
he gives us the only certain information we have concern- 
ing his own life. It should be noticed that Berni appears 
to have been favourably disposed towards the Reformation 
principles at that time introduced into Italy, and this may 
explain tho bitterness of some remarks of his upon the 
church. The first edition of tho lifacimento was printed 
posthumously in 1 541, and it has been supposed that a few 
passages either did not receive tho author’s final revision, 
or have been retouched by another hand. Tho Opere 
Burlesche have been published separately. A partial 
translation of Berni’s Orlando was published by W. S. 
Rose, 1823. (See for full information Panizzi's Boiardo, 
1830-31.) 

BERNINI, Giovanni Lorenzo, an Italian artist, born 
at Naples in 1598, was more celebrated as an architect and 
a sculptor than as a painter. At a very early age his great 
skill in modelling introduced him to court favour at Rome, 
and he was specially patronized by Maffeo Barberini, after- 
wards Pope Urban VIII., whoso palace ho designed. None 
of his sculptured groups at all conic up to the promised 
excellence of his first effort, the Apollo and Daphne, nor 
are any of his paintings of particular merit. Ills busts 
wore in so much request that Charles I. of England, being 
unable to have a personal interview with Bernini, sent him 
three portraits by Vandyck, from wdiich tho artist W'as 
enabled to complete his model His architectural designs, 
including the great colonnade of Pt Peter’s, brought him 
perhaps his greatest celebrity. T^ouis XIV., when he con- 
templated thercst-oration of the Louvre, sent lor Bernini, but 
did not adopt his designs. The artist’s progress through 
France was a triumphal procession, and he was most 
liberally rewarded by tho great monarch. He died at 
Romo in 1680, leaving a fortune of over £100,000. Few 
artists have had so wdde renown in their own day ; time 
ha . enabled us to judge more aeeurately of his merits. 

BERNOULLI, or IIlrnouilli, a name illustrious in tho 
annals of science, belonging to a family of respectability, 
originally of Antwerp. Driven from their country during 
the oppressive govoinmcnt of Spain for their attachment to 
the Refoimed religion, the family sought first an asylum at 
Frankfort (1583), and afterwards at Basel, where they 
ultimately oVitained tho highest distinctions. In the course 
of a century eight of its members successfully cultivated 
various branches of mathematics, and contributed power- 
fully to the advance of science Tho most celebrated of 
the family were James, John, and Daniel ; but, for tho sake 
of perspicuity they may bo considered as nearly as possible 
in tho order of family succession. 

I, James Bernoulli was bom at Basel on the 27th 
December 1654. He was educated at the jmblic school 
of Basel, and also received private instruction from the 
learned Hoffmann, then professor of Greek. At the conclu- 
sion of his philosophic^ studies at the university, some 
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geometrical figures, which fell in his way, excited in him a 
passion for mathematical pursuits, and in spite of the 
opposition of his father, who wished him to be a clergyman, 
he applied himself in secret to his favourite science. In 
1676 he visited Geneva on his way to France, and sub- 
sequently travelled to England and Holland. While at 
Geneva he taught a blind girl several branches of science, 
and also how to write ; and this led liim to imblish A 
Method of Teaching Maihertvaiice to the Blind, At Jlordeaux 
his Univereal Tahlee on Dialling were constructed ; and 
in London he was admitted to the meetings of Boyle, 
Hooke, 8tillingfleet, and other learned and scientific men. 

On his final return to Basel in 1682, he devoted himself 
to physical and mathematical investigations, and o{)ened a 
public seminary for experimental physics. In the same 
year he published his essay on comets, Conamen Novi 
SystematiB Cometarum^ which was occasioned by the appear- 
ance of the comet of 1680. This essay, and his next 
publication, entitled De Gravitate uEtheris, were deej)ly 
tinged with the philosojdiy of Descartes, but they contain 
truths not unworthy of the philosophy of the Prmcipia. 

James Bernoulli cannot be strictly called an independent 
discoverer ; but, from his extensive and successful applica- 
tion of the calculus, he is well deserving of a place by the 
side of Newton and Leibnitz. As an additional claim to 
remembrance, he was the first to solve Leibnitz’s problem 
of the isochronous curve, and to determine the catenary, 
or curve formed by a chain susj^ended by its two extremi- 
ties, which he also showed to be the same as the curva- 
ture of a sail filled with wind. This led him on to another 
curve, which, being formed by an elastic pLate or rod fixed 
at one end and bent by a weight apjdied to the other, he 
called the elastic curve, and which he showed to be the 
same as the curvature of an impervious sail filled with a 
liquid. In his investigations respecting cycloidal lines and 
various spiral curves, his attention wa.s directed to the loxo- 
dromic and logarithmic spirals, in the lost of which he took 
particular interest from its remarkable j)roperty of repro- 
ducing itself under a great variety of conditions. 

In 1696 he proposed the famous problem of isoperi- 
metrical figures, and offered a reward for its solution. 
This problem engaged the attention of British as well as 
Continental mathematicians ; and its proposal gave rise to 
a painful quarrel between the brothers. John offered a 
solution of the problem ; his brother pronounced it t<> be 
wrong. John then amended his solution, and again 
offered it, and claimed the reward. James still declared 
it to be no solution, and soon after published his own. 
In 1701 he published also the demonstration of his solu- 
tion, which was accepted by De lUopital and Leibnitz. 
John, however, held his peace for several years, and then 
dishonestly published, after the death of James, another 
incorrect solution ; and not until 1718 did he admit that 
ho had been in error. Even then he set forth as his own 
his brother's solution purposely disguised. 

In 1687 the mathematical chair of the Univer.sity of 
Basel was conferred upon James ; and in the di.scharge of 
its duties he was so successful as to attract students from 
other countries. Some of his pupils became afterwards pro- 
fessors in the universities of Germany. Ho was once made 
rector of his university, and had other distinctions bestowed 
on him. He and his brother John were the first two 
foreign associates of the Academy of Sciences at Paris ; 
and, at the request of Leibnitz, they were both received 
as members of the Academy of Berlin. In 1684 he 
had been ottered a professorship at Heidelberg; but his 
marriage with a lady of his native city led him to decline 
the invitatidh. Intense application brought on infirmities 
and a slow fever, of which ho died on the 16th of August 
1705, with the resignation of a Christian and the firmness 
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of a philosopher. Like another Archimedes, he requested 
that, as a monument of his labours and an emblem of his 
hope of a resurrection, the logarithmic spiral should be 
engraven on his tombstone, with these words, Eadem 
mutata remrgo, 

James Bernoulli wrote elegant verses in Latin, Gorman, 
and French ; but although these were held in high estima- 
tion in his own time, it is on his mathematical works 
that his fame now rests. Theso aro— (1.) Jacuhi Bernoulli 
JkiBiliensiu Opera^ Geneva;, 1744, 2 tom. 4tu ; (2.) Ar$ 
GonJectandi\ opm poBthumum : accedunt tractatus de Sene- 
hns Infinitis^ et epistola if i allice script a) de Ludo Film 
Jieticularisj Bosilim, 1713, 1 tom. 4 to. 

II. John Bernoulli, brother of the preceding, was 
born at Basel on the 7th August 1667. His education was 
begun at six years of age ; and after finishing his literary 
studies he was sent to Ncuichfitcl to learn commerce and 
acquire the French language. But at the end of a year he 
renounced the pursuits of commerce, returned to the Uni- 
versity of Basel, and w'as admitted to the degree of bachelor 
in j)hilo8ophy, and a year later, at the age of 18, to that of 
master of arts. In his studies he was aided by his ehler 
brother James. Chemistry, as well os mathematics, seems 
to have been the object of lus early attention ; and in the 
year 1690 ho published a dissertation on ett’ervescence and 
fermentation. The same year ho went to Geneva, where 
lie gave instruction in the ditterential calculus to Fatio de 
Duiller, and afterwards ))roceoded to Paris, where ho en- 
joyed the society of Malel)ranchc, Cassini, De Lahire, and 
Varignon. With the Marquis de PH6[)ital he spent four 
months at his country house in the study of the higher 
geometry and the resources of the new calculus. His inde- 
pendent discoveries in mathematics are numerous and 
im))ortant. Among these were the exponential calculus, 
and the curve called by him the Imea brack istochrona^ or 
line of swiftest descent, which he was the tirst to deter- 
mine, pointing out at the same time the beautiful relation 
which this curve bears to the path described by a ray or 
j)article of light passing through strata of variable density, 
such as our atmosphere. On his return to his native city 
ho studied medicine, and in 1694 took the degree of M.I). 
At this period he married into one of the oldest families 
in Basel ; and although ho had declined a j)rolessorship in 
Germany, ho now accej)ted an invitation to the chair of 
mathematics at Groningen (Conimercium Philosophicum^ 
epist. xi. and xii.) There, in addition to the learned 
lectures by which he endeavoured to revive mathematical 
science in the university, he gave a public course of experi- 
mental physics. During a residence of ten years in Grom 
ingen, his controversies were almost as numerous as his 
discoveries. Ills dissertation on an electrical appearance 
of th() barometc'r first observed by Ihcard, and disemssed 
by John Bernoulli under the name of mercurial jdiosphorus, 
or mercury shining in vacuo (Diss. Physica de Alercurio 
Iw'ente in vacuo\ procured him the notice of royalty, and 
engaged him in controversy. Through Leibnitz he re- 
ceived from the king of Prussia a gold medal for his sup- 
posed discoveries , but llartsockor and some of the French 
academicians disputed the fact. The family quarrel about 
the problem of isoperi metrical figures above mentioned 
began about this time. In his dispute wdth his brother, in 
his controversies with the English and Scotch mathe- 
maticians, and in his harsh and jealous lH3arir)g to his son 
Daniel, ho showed a temper mean, unfair, and violent, 
lie had declined, during his residence at Groningen, an 
invitation to TTtrecht, but accepted in 1705 the mathe- 
matical chair in the university of his native city, vacant by 
the death of his brother James ; and hero he remained till 
his death. His inaugural discourse was on the “new 
analysis,” which he so successfully applied in investigating 
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various problems both in pure and mixed mathematics. At 
the re(juoHt of the magistracy of Basel he applied himself 
U) c()rn‘<‘t the rcilaxed discipline of the university. 

H(5 was several times a successful competitor for the prizes 
givefi by the Academy of Sciences of Paris ; and the subjects 
of his essays were, the laws of motion (Discoura aur lea 
Luiade la Conimunuaiicm du Mouvemmt, 1727), the ellip- 
tical orbits of the planets, and the inclinations of the plane- 
tary orbits (JiJaaai d’une Nouvellc Htyavftie CHeate^ 1735). 
In the hist case his son 1 )aniel divided the prize with him. 
Some years after his rt‘tuni to Bawl lie published an essay, 
4mtitled Nouvelle Theorie de la Manueuvre dea Valaaeaux, 
It is, however, his works in pure matlnmiatics that are the 
l>ermanent momiinents of his lame. D Alembert acknow- 
ledges with gratitude, that whatever ho knew of mathe- 
matics ho ow(*d to th(^ works of John Bernoulli.” lie was 
a immiber of almost every learned society in Europe, and 
one of the first matln'inaticiansof a mathematical age. He 
was as k(*eii in his resentments as he was ardent in his 
friendships ; fondly attached to his family, he yet disliked a 
deserving son; he gave full jtraise to Leibnitz and Euler, 
yi\i was blind to tiie excellence of Newton. Such was 
the vigour of his constitution that ho continued to pursue 
his usual mathematical studies till the age of eighty. He 
was then attacked by a complaint at first api)arently trifl- 
ing ; but his strength daily and rayndly declined till the 1st 
of January 1718, when he died peacefully in his sleep. 

H is writings were collected under his own eye by Cramer, 
professor of math(‘matics at Geneva, and published under 
the title of Joliannia JJernoulli Operl Omnuiy Lausaii. et 
Genov. 4 tom. 4 to. His interesting corres]X)ndence with 
Leibnitz apjieared under the title of GuL Leibnliii et Jo- 
hannia lieruoulli Comniercium PhiUmphicum et Maihemaii- 
CMWi, Lausan. et Genev. 1745, 2 tom. 4to. 

III. NiciroLAs Bkunoulli, the eldest of the three sons 
of John Bernoulli, was born in 1695. His early indications 
of genius were carefully cherished. At the ago of eight ho 
could speak German, Dutch, French, and Latin. When 
his father return(‘<l to Basel he went to the university of 
that city, where, at the age of sixhnui, he took the degree 
of doctor in j)hilosophy, and four years later the highest 
degree in law. Meanwhile the study of mathematics 
was not neglected, as apj)ears not only from his giving 
instructions in geometry to his younger brother Daniel, 
but from his writings on the differential, integral, and 
exponential calculus, and from his father considering him, 
at the age of tw(*nty-one, worthy of receiving the torch of 
science from his own hands. (“ Lami)ada nunc tradam filio 
meo natu maxinuj, juvtmi xxi. annorum, ingenio mathe- 
matico aliiscpu^ dotibus satis instructo,” Gom, PhiL ep. 223). 
With his father’s y)ermission he visited Italy and France, 
and during his travels formed friendship with Varignon 
and w'ith Iticcati, t)ne of the fii^st mathematicians of Italy. 
The invitation of a Venetian nobleman induced him 
again to visit Italy, where resided two years, till his 
return to be a caiulidate for the chair of jurisprudence at 
Basel. He was unsuccessful, but was soon afterwards 
appointed to a similar office in the University of Bern. 
Hero he resided thiiM:) years, his ha})pine8s only marred by 
regret on account of his se])aratiou from his brother Daniel, 
with wliom he was united in sentiment and pursuits. 
Both were a})j)ointed at the same time professors of mathe- 
matics in tile Academy of St Petersburg ; but this oflftce 
Nicholas enjoyed for little more than eight months. At 
the end of July 1726 he was cut off in the prime of life by 
a lingering fever. Sensible of the loss which the nation 
had sustained by his death, the Empress Catherine ordered 
him a funeral at the public exjHjnse. Some of his papers 
are imblished in his father’s works, and others in the 
Acta Eruditortim and the Comment, Acad. Petropol, 


IV. Daniel B£BNOiTLLi,the second son of John Bernoulli, 
was bom 9th February 1700, at Groningen. He studied 
medicine and became a physician, but his attention was 
early directed also to geometrical studies. The severity of 
his father’s manner was ill calculated to encourage the 
first efforts of one so sensitive ; but fortunately, at t^e age 
of eleven, he became the pupil of his brother Nichol^. 
He afterwards studied in Italy under Michelotti and Mor- 
gagni. After his return, though only twenty-four years of 
age, ho was invited to become president of an academy then 
projected at Genoa ; but, declining this honour, ho was, in 
the following year, appointed professor of mathematics at 
St Petersburg. In consequence of the state of his health, 
however, ho returned to Basel in 1733, where he was 
a])pointed professor of anatomy and botany, and after- 
wards of experimental and speculative philosophy. In the 
labours of this office he spent the remaining years of his 
life. He had previously published some medical and botani- 
cal dissertations, besides his Exercitationea qu<nlam Mathe- 
7naticaif containing a solution of the differential equation 
proposed by Kiccati and now known by his name. In 
1738 appeared his llydrodynamica^ in which the equi- 
librium, the pressure, the reaction, and varied velocities of 
fluids are considered both theoretically and practically. One 
of these j)roblem8, illustrated by experiment, deals with 
an ingenious mode of propelling vessels by the reaction of 
water ejected from the stern. Some of his exj)eriments on 
this subject were performed before Mauj)ertuis and Cloiraut, 
whom the fame of the Bernoullis had attracted to Basel. 
With a success equalled only by Euler, Daniel Bernoulli 
gained or shared no less than ten prizes of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris. The first, for a memoir on the con- 
struction of a clepsydra for measuring time exactly at sea, 
he gained at the age of twenty-four ; the second, for one 
on the physical cause of the inclination of the planetary 
orbits, he divided with his father; and the third, for a 
communication on the tides, ho shared with Euler, Mac- 
laurin, and another competitor. The problem of vibrating 
cords which had been some time before resolved by Taylor 
and D’Alembert, became the subject of a long discussion 
conducted in a generous spirit between Bernoulli and his 
friend Euler. In one of his early investigations he gave 
an ingenious though indirect demonstration of the problem 
of the paiullologram of forces. His labours in the decline 
of life were chiefly directed to the doctrine of probabilities 
in reference to practical purposes, and in })articular to 
economical subjects, as, for examjde, to inoculation, and to 
the duration of married life in the two sexes, as well 
as to the relative proportion of male and female births. 
He retained his usual vigour of understanding till near 
the age of eighty, when his nephtsw James relieved him of 
his public duties. He was afflicted with asthma, and his 
retirement was relieved only by the society of a few chosen 
friends. In the spring of 1782, after some days’ illness, 
ho died, like his father, in the repose of slgep. Excluded 
by his professional character from tlie councils of the 
republic, he nevertheless received all the deference and 
honour due to a first magistrate. He was wont to mention 
the following as the two incidents in his life which had 
afforded him the greatest pleasure, — that a stranger, whom 
he had met as a travelling companion in his youth, made 
to his declaration “ I am Daniel Bernoulli ” the incredulous 
and mocking reply, “And I am Isaac Newton;” and that, 
while entertaining Kbnig and other guests, he solved with- 
out rising from table a problem which that mathematician 
had submitted as difficult and lengthy. 

Like his father, he was a member of almost every 
learned society of £unq>o, and he succeeded hhn as foreign 
associate of the Academy of Paris. Several of his investi- 
gations are contained in the earlier volumes of -the St 
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Petersburg Memoirs ; and his separately published works I 
are — (L) DmerUUio Inaugur, Phys, Mtd, de ReBpiratione^ 
Basil., 1721, 4to; (2.) PoBitioms AnatomieO’Botanicai^ \ 
Basil, 1721, 4to; (3.) ExmitatimeBqumdam MaihematiccB^ 
Venetiia, 1724, 4to; (4.) Hydrodynamica^ Argentorati, 
1738, 4to. 

V* John Bernoulli, the youngest of the three sons of 
John Bernoulli, was born at Basel on the 18th May 1710. 
He studied law and mathematics, and, after travelling in 
France, was for five years professor of eloquence in the 
university of his native city. On the death of his father 
he succeeded him as professor of mathematics. He was 
thrice a successful conqietitor for the prizes of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris. His prize subjects were, the capstan, 
the propagation of light, and the magnet. He enjoyed 
> the friendship of Maui^ertuis, who died under his r(K>f 
while on his way to Berlin. He himself died in 1790. 
Ilis tw^o sons, John and James, are the last noted mathe- 
maticians of the family. 

VI. Nicholas Bernoulli, cousin of the three preceding, 
and son of Nicholas Bernoulli, one of the senators of Basel, 
was born in that city on the 10th October 1687. Ho 
visited England, where he was kindly received by Newton 
and Halley (Com. PhiL ep. 199), held for a time the 
mathematical chair at Padua, which Galileo had once 
filled, and was successively professor of logic and of law 
at Basel, where he died on the 29th of November 1759. 
He was editor of the Ars Conjectandi of his uncle James. 
His own works are contained in the Acta Eruditonim^ 
the Giomale dd Leiterati d Italia^ and the Commercium 
Philosophicum, 

VII. John Bernoulli, grandson of the first John 
Bernoulli, and son of the second of that name, was born 
at Basel on the 4th December 1744. lie studied at Basel 
and at Neufchdtel, and when thirteen years of age took 
the degree of doctor in philosophy. At nineteen he was 
appointed astronomer royal of Berlin. Some years after, 
he visited Germany, France, and England, and subse- 
quently Italy, llussia, and Poland, On his return to 
Berlin he was appointed director of the mathematical de- 
partment of the academy. Here he died on the 10th 
July 1807. His writings consist of travels and astronomi- 
cal, geographical, and mathematical works. In 1774 ho 
published a French translation of Euler^s EUmentB of 
Algebra, He contributed several papers to the Academy 
of Berlin. 

VIII. James Bernoulli, younger brother of tho pre- 
ceding, and the second of this name, was born at Basel on 
the 1 7th October 1759. Having finished his literary 
studies, he was, according to custom, sent to Neufchdtcl 
to learn French. On his return he studied law and^took 
a degree. This study, however, did not check his heredi- 
tary taste for geometry. The early lesflpns which he had 
received from his father were continued by his uncle 
Daniel, and such was his progress in the exact sciences 
that at the age of twenty-one he was called to undertake 
the duties of the chair of exi)erimental physics, which his 
uncle’s advanced years rendered him unable to discharge. 
He afterwards accepted tho situation of secretary to 
Count do Brenner, which afforded him an opportunity of 
seeing Germany and Italy. In Italy he formed a friend- 
ship with Lorgna, professor of mathematics at Verona, 
and one of the founders of the Italian society for the 
encouragement of the sciences. He was also made corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Society of Turin ; and, 
while residing at Venice, he was, through the friendly 
representation of Fuss, admitted into the Academy of St 
Petersburg. In 1788 ho was named one of its mathe- 
matical professors. In the following year he married a 
daughter of Albert Euler, son of the illustrious Euler. 
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This marriage was soon tragically dissolved by the death 
of the husband, who was drowned while bathing in the 
Neva in July 1789.^ Several of his papers are contained 
in the first six volumes of Nova Acta Acad, JScien, Imper, 
PetropoLf in the Acta Helvetica^ in the Memoir b of the 
Academies of Berlin and Tnriu^ and in his brother John’s 
publications. He also published separately some juridical 
and physical theses, and a German translation of Memoires 
du PhiloBophe de Metian, 

BEHOSUS was a Chaldean priest who lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great and his immediate successors. 
He translated tho history of his native country, Babylonia, 
into the Greek language, and dedicated the work to one of 
the Greek kings of Syria named Antiochus. His work is 
IHincipally known through the fragments of Polyliistor 
and Apollodorus, two writers in tho Ist century before 
the Christian era, who are quoted by Eusebius and Syn- 
cellus. 

The work of Berosus }>rofes8ed to commence with the 
creation of the universe, and tho history was carried down 
to his own time. A few quotations at second or third 
hand, and the bare outlines of his system of chronology, 
are all that has been transmitted to us through the copyists 
of Berosus ; but tho close connection throughout between 
his story and the Bible, and tho knowledge that he drew 
his information from the rt'cords of Babylonia, have always 
invested these fragments with great importance, — an im- 
portance which has been increased of late, since the dis- 
covery of several cuneiform inscriptions confirming different 
parts of his history. 

The history of Berosus first described the chaos before 
the creation, presided over by tho female Thalatth or 
Omoroca (the chaotic sea), called Tiamat and Tisallat in 
the inscri[)tions ; she was destroyed by Bel us, and then 
the gods created the heavens and the earth. After this 
he gave the chronology of the Babylonian kingdom as 
follows : — 

Years. 

10 kings before the flood 432,000. 

86 kings after tho Hood 34,080 or 83,091. 

8 Median kings 224, or 234, or 190. 

11 other monarehs (nuiubcr lost, in margin 48.) 

49 Chaldean kings 408. 

9 Arabian kings 24.^^. 

45 other kings 526. 

After these reigned in Chaldea, Pul. 

The later part of the scheme of Berosus is lost, but 
detached extracts are quoted by some ancient historians. 

In comparing the notices of Berosus with the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian inscriptions, considerable difficulty is 
met with on account of the deficient information on both 
sides. The absence of chronological landmarks in the iu- 
scrijitions, and the doubts as to the length of the third and 
fourth periods of Berosus, arc serious difficulties in the 
way of the chronology, but in the absence of more satis- 
factory information the list of Berosus must be taken as 
the framework of Babylonian chronology. 

The first period of Bero.sus, reaching from the creation 
to tho fiood, is said to have included 10 reigns and 
432,000 years. The last two of these names are the only 
ones found with any certainty in the cuneiform in.scrip- 
tions, — these are Ubara-tutu and Adra-hasis, the Otiartes 
and Xisuthrus of Berosus. T^ho deluge, which closed this 
period, is described in Berosus, and in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of the Tzdubar legends. 

Tho next period given by Berosus includes 86 kings, 
and a i)eriod of 34,080 or 33,091 years,— the number is 
uncertain, and certainly unhistorical. It is probable that 
the later sovereigns of this period were historical, and 
I some of the names which are preserved are ordinary Baby. 

I Ionian compounds. Three names in a fragment of Baby- 
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Ionian chronology appi^ar to belong to this period, — ^these 
are llu-kassat, Mulagununna, Abilkisu, who are given as 
Buccesaivc sovereigns ; and there is another probable king 
of the ])eriod, izdubar, who most likely represents the 
Biblical Nimrod. During this period the language and 
people of liabylonia are supposed to have been Tura- 
nian, and in round numbers it may be said to end about 
2400 B.C, 

About 2400 B.C., according to Berosus, Babylonia was 
overrun by a conquering tribe called by him “Modes.” 
He has preserved in connection with this event the name 
of Zoroaster, and has given tlie dynasty 8 kings, the length 
of the period being placed variously at 234, 224, and 190 
years. Whore our autliorities ditfer so much we can only 
make shift with a round number, and .say the period was 
probably about 200 years, from 2400 to 2200 n.c. There 
is one name in tlie inscriptions supposed to belong to this 
period, — that of Kudur-nanhundi, king of Elam, who con- 
quered Babylonia about 2280 b.c. Nothing is known as 
to the rac(j hero called Modes by Berosus, but it is con- 
jectured that they were Elamites. 

The next period of Berosus included 1 1 kings, the dura- 
tion of tlie dynasty not being preserved. In the margin 
we have the number 48 years, but nothing is known of the 
origin of this numlier, and it appears too small for 11 
kings. Perhaps we may provisionally allow about 200 
years for this dynasty, 2200 to 2000 n.o. Nothing is 
known of the race or names of the inonarchs. 

About 2000 B.(\ commenced a period including, accord- 
ing to Berosus, 49 kings and 458 years. The kings are 
called Chaldean, and apj)ear to correspond with a famous 
line of sovereigns reigning at the cities of Ur, Karrak, 
and Larsa, corninencing with the reign of Urukh, king of 
Ur. The centre of Jiabylonian jmwer in their time lay in 
the south of the country, and many of the well-known 
tcm])les and other l)uildings in this region were raised 
during their dominion. One of the monarchs in this period 
bore the name of Sai’gon ; he was very celebrated, and of 
him a story is related similar to that of the infancy of 
Moses. He is said to have boon concealed by his mother 
in an ark and float(‘d on the iliver Euphrates. This great 
period ended with the defeat of llim-agu, king of Larsa, 
by Hammurabi, who established a new dynasty, and made 
Babylon the cajiital about 1550 B.c. 

The dynasty founded by Hammurabi appears to be the 
Arabian line of Berosus, which lasted under 9 kings for 
245 years. Many of the kings of this period arc known 
from tlie inscriptions. They first had extensive relations 
with tlie Assyrians, and about 1300 n.c. Tugulti-ninip, 
king of Assyria, conquered Babylon, and exjKjlled the last 
Arab monarch. From this time commenced the direct 
influence of Assyria in Babylonia, and the jicriod of this 
dynasty is counted by Berosus as 526 years. It probably 
ended with the time of Bui, a great king and conqueror, 
about whose personality and date there is much differenco 
of opinion. 

The next epoch in Baliylonian history is that of Nabo- 
nassar, wlioso era commenced 747 B.(;. From his time 
tho history of Babylonia presents a constant series of con- 
quests by the Assyrians, and revolts against them by tho 
Ikibylonians, down to the time of Nabopolossar, who, after 
quelling a revolt in Baliylonia, was made ruler of tho 
country by the king of Assyria, and afterwards revolting 
against his master took Nineveh in concert with tho 
Medes. 

Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, who ascended the 
throne of Babylon 605 b.c., was one of the most celebrated 
kings in history, and is mentioned at length by Berosus, 
who then notices the revolutions at Babylon until tho 
taking of tho city by Cyrus 539 b.c. 
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The history of Berosus continued dowu to the con- 
quest of Alexander the Great, and the reign of his patron 
AntioChus. 

The writings and notices of Berosus were collected and 
published in Germany by Richter in 1825, and in England 
by Cory, in his Ancient FragmenU, Later and excellent 
extracts and notices have been given by Canon Rawlinson 
and M. Lenormant, while the chronology of Berosus has 
exercised the ingenuity of Brandis, Oiqxjrt, Lenormant, 
Rawlinson, Hincks, and many other scholars. There is how- 
ever, no probability that any jiublishcd system has correctly 
restored tlie dates of Berosus ; the materials are at present 
insufficient for such a work. (a. s.) 

BERRI, CiiAHLKs Ferdinand Dire de, younger son of 
Charles X. of France, was born at Versailles on the 24th 
Jan. 1778. With his father, then Comte d Artois, he had 
to leave France, and for several years served in the army 
of Coud4. He afterwards joined the Russian army, and 
in 1801 took up his residence in England, where he re- 
mained for thirteen years. During that time he married 
an English lady, by whom he had two children. The 
iiuirriage was cancelled for political reasons in 1814, when 
the duke set out for France. His frank, open manners 
gained him some favour with his fickle countrymen, which 
was increased by bis marriage in 1816 with tlie Princess 
Caroline Ferdinande Louise of Naples. On the 13th of 
February 1820 he was mortally wounded, when leaving the 
opera house with his wife, by a man named Louvel. jSeven 
months after his death the duchess gave birth to a 
son, who received the title of duke of Jiordeaux. She 
was compelled to follow (Charles X. in his retii*cment from 
France after July 1830, but it was with the resolution of 
returning s])eedily and making an attempt to secure the 
throne for her son. In April 1832 she lauded near Mar- 
seilles, but receiving no support, was compelled to make 
her way towards the ever-loyal districts of La Vendee and 
Bretagne. Her followers, however, were defeated, and 
after much suffering, she was betrayed to the Government 
and imprisoned in tho castle of Blaye. Here she gave 
birth to a son, tho fruit of a secret marriage contracted 
with an Italian nobleman, son of the Marcheso Lucchesi 
PaUi. The announcement of this marriage at once deprived 
tho duchess of the sympathies of her 8up]K)rters. She was 
no longer an object of fear to tho French Government, who 
released her in June 1833. She set sail for Sicily, and 
from that time till her death in April 1870 lived a retired 
life with her husband and his relatives. 

BERRVER, Pierre Antoine, a French advocate and 
])arliamentary orator, was born at Paris, January 4, 1790, 
in tho midst of the agitating events of the first year of the 
great Revolution. Berryer^s father was an eminent advo- 
cate and parliamentary counsellor. The son was educated 
at the College dt^ Juilly, on leaving which he adopted, in 
deference to his father’s wishes, the profession of the law ; 
but his own leaning at that time was to the church. After 
completing tho usual course of professional studies, he was 
admitted advocate in 1811, and in the same year he 
married. In the great conflict of the period between 
Napoleon I. and the Bourbons, Berry er, like his father, 
was an ardent Legitimist ; and in the spring of 1815, at 
the opening of the campaign of the Hundred Days, he 
followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent as a volunteer. After the 
second Restoration he distinguished himself as a courageous 
advocate of moderation in the treatment of the military 
adherents of the emperor. He was engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with his father and Dupin, in the unsuccessful defence 
of Marshal Ney before the Chamber of Peers; and he under- 
took alone the defence of General Cambronne and General 
Debelle, procuring the acquittal of the former and the 
pardon of the latter. Proceedings were soon after com- 
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menced against him for some assertions in one of his 
speeches, but he escaped with nothing more severe than a 
censure by the Council of Advocates. By this time ho 
had a very large business as advocate, and was engaged on 
behalf of journalists in many press prosecutions. Ilo stood 
forward with a noble resolution to maintain the freedom 
of the press, and severely censured the rigorous measures 
of the police department. In 1830, not long before the 
fall of Charles X., Borryer was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. He appeared there as the cham- 
pion of the king, and encouraged him in his tyrannical 
course. After the Revolution of July, when the Legitimists 
withdrew in a body, Berryer alone retained his seat as 
deputy ; and though avowedly the friend of the deposed 
king, he took an independent course, not making himself 
an unscrupulous partizan, but guided in his advocacy or 
his opposition by reason and prudence. He was one of 
the influential men who resisted, but unsuccessfully, the 
abolition of the hereditary peerage. He advocated trial 
by jury in press prosecutions, the extension of municij)al 
franchises, and other liberal Measures. In May 1832 he 
hastened from Paris to see the duchess of Berri on her 
landing in the south of France for the purpose of organizing 
an insurrection in favour of her son, the duke of Bor- 
deaux, since known as the count of Chambord. Berryer 
attempted to turn her from her purpose ; and failing in 
this ho set out for Switzerland. He was, however, 
arrested, imprisoned, and brought to trial as one of the in- 
surgents. He was immediately acquitted. In the follow- 
ing year he pleaded for the liberation of the countess; 
m^e a memorable speech in defence of Chateaubriand, who 
was prosecuted for his violent attacks on the Government 
of Louis Philippe ; and undertook the defence of several 
Legitimist journalists. In 1834 he defended two deputies 
in a Government prosecution for libel, and the same year 
opj)osed the passing of a new rigorous law against political 
and other associations. Among the more noteworthy 
events of his subsequent career were his defence of Louis 
Napoleon after the ridiculous affair of Boulogne, in 1840, 
and a visit to England in December 1843, for the purpose 
of formally acknowledging the pretender, the duke of 
Bordeaux, then living in London, as Henry V., and lawful 
king of France. This proceeding brought on him the cen- 
sure of M. Guizot, then first minister of Louis Philippe. 
Berryer was an active member of the National Assembly 
convoked after the Revolution of February 1848, again 
visited the pretender, then at Wiesbaden, and still fought 
in the old cause. This long parliamentary career was 
closed by a courageous protest against the cowjp (THat of 
December 2, 1831. After a lapse of twelve years, how^ever, 
he appeared once more in his forsaken field as a deputy to 
the Corps L(^gislatif. Meanwhile ho had been a diligent 
promoter of the much talked of fusion of the two branches 
of the Bourbon family, and had distinguished himself at 
the bar by great speeches on the trial of Montaleinbort in 
1858, and in the civil proceedings set on foot by M. 
Patterson against Jerome Bonaparte in 1860. Berryer 
was elected member of the French Academy in 1854. A 
visit paid by this famous orator to Lord Brougham in 1865 
was made the occasion of a banquet given in his honour 
by the benchers of the Tem})le and of Lincoln’s Tnn. In 
November 1868 he was removed by his own desire from 
Paris to his country scat at Auger ville, and there he died 
on the 29th of the same month. 

BERTHOLLET, Claude Louis, one of the most dis- 
tinguished chemists of the French school, was born at 
Talloire, near, Annecy, in Savoy, in 1748. He studied 
first at Chambery, and subsequently at Turin, where he 
took his degree as a physician. In 1772 he settled at 
Paris, and soon became the medical attendant of Philip, 
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duke of Orleans. By the publication of a volume of 
chemical essays, he gained such reputation that he was 
admitted in 1781 into the Academic des Sciences. He was 
appointed Government superintendent of the establishment 
for the improvement of dyeing ; and in 1791 he published 
his essay Swr la Teinture^ a work that first systematized 
and chemically explained the principles of the art. It was 
translated into English by Dr William Hamilton, 1794. 
Berthollet early adopted the chemical views of Lavoisier, 
and took part with him in the formation of a new system 
of chemical nomenclature. He confirmed and extended 
the discoveries of Priestley on ammonia, discovered ful- 
minating silver, and greatly extended our knowledge of 
the dephlogisticated marine acid of Scheele, for which the 
name of oxymuriatic acid was then proposed, and which is 
now termed chlorine. It was he who in 1785 first proposed 
to apply it to bleaching. He discovered the remarkable 
salt now called chlorate of potash ; and we owe to him 
also an excellent essay on the chemical constitution of 
soaps. Berthollet’s contributions to chemistry are scattered 
through the pages of the Jmmial de Physique^ Annaka dt 
Chwiie^ Afemoirea de Vlnatitut^ and Memoires d^Arceuil, 
At the commencement of the French Revolution the 
scarcity of saltpetre for the manufacture of gunpowder was 
much felt ; and Berthollet was placed at the head of a 
commission for improving the processes for obtaining and 
purifying this important product within the territory of 
Franco. Soon afterwards we find him one of a commission 
for improving the processes in the smelting of iron, and con- 
verting it into steel. In 1792 he was appointed a director 
of the mint, and in 1794 he became a member of the 
committee on agriculture and the arts ; while he lilled the 
office of teacher of chemistry in the Polytechnic and Normal 
Schools of Paris, and took an active part in tlie remodel- 
ling of the National Institute in 1795. In the following 
year Berthollet and Monge were appointed heads of a 
commission to select in Italy the choicest specimens of 
ancient and modern art, for the national galleries of Paris. 
In 1798 Berthollet accompanied General Bonaparte to 
Egypt. On the overthrow of the Directory he was made 
a senator and a grand officer of the Legion of Honour. 
Under the empire he was created a count, and he sat 
as a peer on the restoration of the Bourbons. His last 
work was his curious essay on Chemical Siatica (1803),^ in 
which he controverted the views of Bergman. Berthollet 
was a man of great modesty and unostentatious manners. 
For some years he lived retired at Arcueil, especially after 
the misconduct and suicide of his only son. Ho died at 
Paris of a painful malady bravely borne, November 6, 
1822. 

BERTHOUD, Ferdinand, a celebrated Swiss chrono- 
meter-maker, was born in Neufch&tel. The date of his 
birth is variously given as 1725, 1727, and 1729. His 
father was an architect, and the son was intended for the 
church ; but, showing a taste for mechanics, he was ])laced 
under an experienced workman to be instructed in clock 
and w'atch making, and was afterwards sent to Paris to 
improve himself in the knowledge and practice of the 
art. He settled in Paris in 1745, and applied himself to 
tho making of chronometers, an art which was then in its 
infancy. He soon attained distinction for the excellence 
of his workmanship and the accuracy of his chronometera 
Flourieu and Borda, by order of the French Government, 
made a voyage from La Rochelle to tho West Indies and 
Newfoundland for the purpose of testing them, and they 
found that they gave the longitude with an error of only a 
quarter of a degree, after a cruise of six weeks. Satisfac- 
tory results were also obtained in the expedition of Verdun, 
Borda, and Pingr6, which was appointed to try these 
chronometers and those of his only rival, Le Roy. Sully, 
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an English watchmaker established in Paris, was the first 
who in that city attempted the construction of chronometers 
for finding the longitude; and this he did in 1724. In 
1736 the chronometers of the English artist Harrison were 
tried at sea. In France, however, there were no chrono- 
meter-makers of note aher Sully, till Pierre le Roy and 
Ferdinand Berthoud, between whom there was some dis- 
cussion about the priority of their discoveries and improve- 
ments. Ferdinand Berthoud ’s chronometers were long the 
most esteemed of any in J^Vance. Louis Berthoud, his 
nephew and successor, introduc'cd some improvements, and 
rnaao chronometers of a smaller size and therefore more 
portable. Berthoud was a member of the French Institute, 
a fellow of the Royal Soci(‘ty of London, and a member of 
the Legion of Honour, lie was regular in his habits, and 
retained the use ol his faculties to the last. He died of 
hydrothorax, nt lus country house, in the valley of Mont- 
morency, in lh07, aged about eighty. The principal of 
his published woiks are Essais sur VHorlogerie^ 2nd edit., 
1786, 2 vols. 4t() ; two Tracts on Chronometers, 1773; De 
la Mhure <Ju Ttvipa^ 1787, 4to ; Le% Longitude par la 
Memirt du yVm/)?, 1773, 4to ; a Tract on Chronometers, 
1782, 4 to ; Jhsioire de la Memre du Tempi par les Httr- 
logea, 1802, 2 voLs. 4 to; VArt de cmduire et de regler les 
J^endules et les Montres, 1 760, 1 2mo. The tract last named, 
containing directions suited to general readers for regu- 
lating clocks and watches, jiassed through several editions. 

BlilRTlNORO (identified, on conjecture, with the ancient 
Forum I>ruentmoruin\ a city of Italy, in the province of 
ICniilia and district of Forli, the seat of the bishop of the 
united dioceses of Forlimjiopoli and Bertinoro. It stands 
on a hill, below which the River Ronco flows, and is cele- 
brated for the excellence of its wine. Population, 6540. 
Long. 12” 2' 30" E., lut. 44” 8' 34" N. 

BEliWKJK, Jamks Fitzjames, Dttkk of, marshal and 
peer of France, was a natural son of .lames, duke of York, 
afterwards James IT. of England, by Arabella Churchill, 
sister of the great Duke of Marlborough. He was born at 
Moulins, August 21, 1670. He received his education in 
France, studying successively at Juilly, at the College of 
l^lessis, and at the (yollego of FRclie. At the age of fifteen, 
his father having succeeded to the throne, he was sent to 
learn the business of a soldier under the famous general of 
the em])ire, Charles of Lorraine. He served his first 
cami)aigns in Hungary, and was present at the siege of 
Buda and the battle of Mohaez. In 1687 he returned to 
England, was made a Knight of the Garter, and created 
duke of Berwick. After the Revolution he served under 
James II. in the campaign in Ireland, was in one engage- 
ment severely wounded, and was present at the battle of 
the lUyne. For a short time he was left in Ireland as 
commander-in-chief, but his youth and inex])erience unfitted 
him for the ]>ost, and he was a mere puppet in stronger 
hands. In 1692 he was recalled to Fiance, and took 
service in the French army. He fought under Marshal 
Luxembourg in Flanders, took j)art in the battles of 
Stein kerk and Landen (Neerwinden), and was taken 
prisoner at the latter. Ho was, however, immediately 
exchanged for the duke of Ormond, and afterwards he 
served under Villeroi. In 1696 the duke of Berwick took 
a prominent part in a plot for a Jacobite insurrection, but 
the scheme came to nothing. In 1702 he served under 
the duke of Burgundy, and in the following year became 
naturalized as a Frenchman. In 1704 he first took com- 
mand of the French army in Spain. So highly was ho 
now esteemed for his courage, abilities, and integrity, that 
all parties were anxious to have him on their side (Eloge^ 
by Montesquieu). From Spain he was recalled to take 
the command against the Camisards in Languedoc, and 
when on this expedition he is said to have carried out 


with remorseless rigour the orders which he received from 
Versailles. About this time he was created marshal of 
France. He was then sent again to Spain to retrieve the 
affairs of that kingdom, and to prop up the tottering thrbne. 
In April 1707 he won the great victory of Almanza, an 
Englishman at the head of a French army, over the earl 
of Galway (comte do Ruvigny), a Frenchman at the head 
of an English army. The victory established Philip V. on 
the throne of Spain, although neither he nor his rival, the 
archduke, was present at the battle, Berwick was made a 
peer of France and grandee of Spain. In 1708 he became 
commander-in-chief of the armies of France in Spain, in 
Flanders, on the Rhine, and on the Moselle. Through the 
four following years he gained fresh laurels by his masterly 
defence of Dauphin^, and in 1713 he returned to Spain 
and took Barcelona, Three years later ho was appointed 
military governor of the province of Guienne. In 1718 he 
found himself under the necessity of once more entering 
Spain with an army ; and this time he had to fight against 
Pliilip V., the king who owed chiefly to his courage and 
skill the safety of his throne. One of the marshal’s sons, 
known as the duke of Liria, was settled in Spain, and was 
counaollod by his father not to shrink from doing his duty 
and fighting for his sovereign. Many years of peace 
followed this campaign, and Marshal Berwick was not 
again called to serve in the field till 1733. Ho advised 
and conducted in 1734 the siege of Philipsburg on the 
Rhine, and while the siege was going on was killed by a 
cannon-shot, Juno 12 of tliat year. Cool, self-possessed, 
and cautious as a general. Marshal Berwick was at the 
same time not wanting in audacity and swiftness of action 
in a real crisis. He was careful of the lives of his men, 
and was also a rigid disciplinarian. Lord Bolingbroke jiro- 
nounced liim the best great man that ever existed. Montes- 
quieu said, In the works of Plutarch I have seen at a 
distance what great men were ; in Marshal Berwick I have 
seen what they are.^^ Ho married in 1695 a daughter of 
the earl of Clanricarde, by whom ho had the son already 
mentioned. He married a second wife in 1699, by whom 
he had another son, known as Marshal Fitz-James. The 
Mhnoires of Marshal Berwick, revised, annotated, and con- 
tinued by the Abb6 Hosk, were published by the marshaFs 
grandson in 1778. An untrustworthy compilation bear- 
ing the same title had been published about forty years 
earlier. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED, a seaport town and muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, at the mouth of the 
Tweed, in 55” 46' N. lat. and 1” 59' W. long., 300 miles 
N. by W. from London, and 47 E.S.E. from Edinburgh. 
Berwick proper is built chiefly on the declivity and flat 
summit of an elevation rising abniptly from the north 
side of the river. The liberties of the borough, commonly 
called “Berwick Bounds,” containing an area of nearly 
eight square miles, extend to the N. and W., and form 
the N.E. extremity of England. The borough also 
includes (since 1835) the townships of Twoodmouth and 
Hpittal on the south side of the river, — the latter a fishing 
and watering place on the coast, the former a manufacturing 
village connected with Berwick by a bridge. The town 
has a pleasing appearance from the neighl^uring heights, 
especially at full tide, — sea and river, ramparts, bridges and 
pier, buildings ancient and modem, and the red-tiled roofs 
of the houses contributing to the view. The principal 
streets are wide, well built, and well paved, there being a 
remarkable absence, in so ancient a town, of narrow streets 
and old houses. 

Berwick is one of the few remaining walled towns in the 
United Kingdom. The present ramparts were built in the 
reign of Elizabeth. To the north and east they are formed 
of earth faced with stone: bastions with cavaliers are 
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placed at intervals, and a ditch, now dry, extends to the 
river. Fronting the river are four-gun and six-gun 
batteries defending the entrance to the harbour, and a 
twenty-two-gun battery commanding the south side. These 
ramparts, which are perforated by five gateways, are 
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generally in good repair, but since 1822 have been 
destitute of guns save for volunteer practice. The circuit 
is about 1 mile 3 furlongs ; that of the older walls was 
more than 2 miles. The ruins of the latter, built by 
Edward L, and also surrounded by a ditch, enclose the 
suburbs of Castlegate, and the 
Greens, — the fishermen^s quarter. 

The Bell Tower, from which alarms 
were given, and which is least dilapi- 
dated, has been recently secured 
from further decay. Between the 
extremity of these old walls and 
the Tweed are the remains of the 
old castle, which was allowed to 
become a ruin after the union of the 
crowns. There are no traces of the of Berwick, 

churches, monasteries, or other ancient buildings of the 
town. The barracks, built in 1719, accommodate nearly 
600 men ; but 'they are now occupied only by militia, and 
the governor’s house has become a private dwelling. 

The chief public buildings are the town-hall, finished in 


1760, a stately building, surmounted by a spire 150 feet 
high, which contains a peal of eight bells ; the new jail, 
erected in 1849 ; the corn exchange, which is the principal 
public hall, opened in 1858; a new infirmary; two 
assembly rooms ; Masonic and Good Templar halls. The 
parish church is a plain Gothic building, without stcej)Ie, 
of the time of Cromwell. It was thoroughly and taste- 
fully renovated in 1855. The patronage belongs to the 
(lean and chapter of Durham. A week-day lectureship 
is in the patronage of the Mercers’ Company, London. 
There are also in the borough, including Tweedinoiith and 
Spittal, three other churches connected with the Church of 
England, three with the Church of Scotland, four ITnited 
Presbyterian, two English Presbyterian, two Mctliodist, 
one Baptist, and one lloman Catliolic. The only church 
building worthy of notice is Wallace Green United Presby- 
terian Church, opened in 1859. New cemeteries W'cro 
opened at Berwick in 1855, and at Tweedmouth in 1858. 
The town is well supplied with educational institutions ; 
and a local museum was established in 1867, where lectures 
are delivered during the winter. The town and suburbs 
liave four public reaciing-rooms, and three newspapers are 
published. Two bridges connect the town with the south 
side of the Tweed. The older, which is very substantial, 
N\as finished in 1634, having taken twenty-four years in 
building. It has fifteen arches, and is 924 feet long, but 
only 17 feet wide. The other, situated a quarter of a mile 
u]> the river, is a magnificent railway viaduct, 126 feet high, 
with twenty-eight arches, which ex t(mds from the railway 
station — a castellated building on ]^artof the site of tlie old 
castle — ^to a considerable distance beyond the river. This 
biidge was opened by Queen Victoria in 1850. 

The Tweed is navigable as far as the old bridge, and the 
tide flows seven miles further. The entrance to the 
harbour has been improved and yirotccted by a stone pier, 
built about sixty years ago, which stretches half a mile 
S.E. from the north bank of the river’s mouth, and has at 
the extremity a lighthouse with two fixed lights. The 
depth of water at the bar is 17 feet at ordinary tides, 22 feet 
at sjiring tides, but the channel is narrow, a largo rocky 
portion of the harbour on the north side being dry at low 
water. A long-felt want is now being supplied by the 
constmetion of a dock, which was begun at Tweedmouth, 
September 1873. The number of vessels belonging to the 
port (1875) is 25 (tonnage, 1459). There entered in 1873, 
422 (tonnage, 35,049), and there cleared 424 (tonnage, 
35,252). The principal exports are grain, meal, herrings, 
burnt ore, metal castings, manures ; the imports are bones 
and bonc-ash, manure stuffs, linseed, salt, timber, pig- 
iron. Tlie sea-fisheries employ 230 boats in white fishing, 
294 in herring fishing, and 52 in both. Berwick, which 
has long been famous for its salmon fisheries, is the head- 
quarters of the Fishing Company, which occupies most of 
the stations on the neighbouring coast and for some miles 
up the river. The fish are mostly sent to the London 
market. There is an annual fair held here in the end of 
May, and the weekly market on Saturdc.y. There are four 
banking establishments; and, on the whole, tlie trade of 
the town is increasing. 

The ancient charter of the borough of Berwick w^as 
confirmed by various sovereigns from Edward I. to 
James 1., who added new officers and privileges, but 
especially gifted to the burgesses all the lands within the 
liberties which were not private jjroi)erty. These lands, 
amounting to 3077 acres, or two-thirds of the whole, are jiartly 
divided into farms, partly into meadows occupied or let by 
the resident freemen and freemen’s widows. The annud 
value of a meadow, seniority determining the allocation, 
ranges at present from £11, fis. to £ 2 , 9a. 3d. The 
roll of freemen contains about 1000, of whom 368 are 
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resident. The total rental of the corporation's property 
is now about £10,800. Since the Municipal Reform Act, 
1835, the borough has been governed by six aldermen and 
eighteen councillors; and in 1842 *‘tho power of life 
and death'* was removed from the Quarter Sessions 
to tJie Newcastle Assizes. Tiie custom of specially men- 
tioning Bcrwick-on-Twced after Wales, though abandoned 
in Acts of Parliament, is still retained in certain proclama- 
tions. The title of “county in itself" also helps to recall 
its ancient history. It is the seat of a Poor Law Union, 
and the rateable value of the borough (1875) is £53,195. 
Berwick has sent two members to the English parliament 
since the reign of Mary. The registered electors number 
1286, of whom 3G8 may vote as freemen, about 200 being 
doubly qualified. PojMilation in 1871, 8731, or, including 
the conjoined townships (Tweedmouth, 2809, and Rpittal, 
1742), 13,282. 

Of tlio ori^nn or early history of Berwick nothing is knowiL It 
j)rol)aljly sprung into importance during the long struggle between 
the Scots and Saxons for the possession of Lothian and the Merse. 
KglVid, king of Northumbria, seeking to extend his boundary be- 
yond the Eurtli, was routed at Duiinichoii, 68i>, and driven back to 
the Tweed. But it was not until the battle of Carham, 1018, that 
the latter river was finally secured as tlio boundary, and Berwick 
obtained the frontier position to whicli it owes its fame. It seems 
ra])idly to have grown in size, wealth, and inhuonco. Its name 
occurs as a royal burgh in the reign of Alexander I., along with 
Edinburgli, Roxburgh, and Stirling, and with them, from David L, 
it elected the tribunal which from their number was called the 
“Court of the Four Burghs.” The castle of Berwick was one of 
the stroiigliolds given un to Henry II. of England to bo security lor 
the homage due by William the Lion as the price of his liberty, 
but it was restored with the others by Richard Cocur-de-Lion in 
1189. At Berwick took place several of the coiifcronces held be- 
tween Edward 1. and the roin])etiturs for the Scottish crown, and 
liis decision in favour of Buliol was given in the castle, Nov. 1292. 
Four years later Edward marched north to punish his rebellious 
vassal, and began his invasion by an attack U])on the town which 
was at once tlio key ot the kingdom and its commercial capital. 
The English king, familiar with the place, and infuriated W the 
re))ulso of his fleet in the river, led the land attack in ])orson. Being 
very slightly fortified the town was speedily stormed, and no mercy 
was shown to the inhabitants. One memorable incident is recounted. 
A company of trading Flemings lield out against the besiegers in 
their fortified building, the Kea Hall, until it was set on fire. They 
woie bound by their charter to defend it to the last extremity 
against the English, and they perished in the flames. Borwdek 
never recovered commercially from the massacre and pillage of this 
terrible Good Friday. Its efforts again to rise were hindered by 
the ever-renewed Border warfare, and it gradually sunk to the rank 
of uii ordinary market-town. 

On Edward’s return from his victorious march through Scotland, 
he determined to make the town impregnable with stone walls, but 
before his commands couhi be accomplished it was recaptured by 
the Scots as a consoquouco of the Knglisli defeat at Stirling Bridge. 
On Edward’s approach the following year, however, the Scots re- 
tired, and during tlie remaiiuler of his reign it continued in the 
hands of the English. Here, in 1305, one quarter of Wallace’s 
body was exposed, and shortly afterwards the countess of Buchan 
was suspended in a cage from one of the castle towers, as a punish- 
ment for courageously performing the j)riviloge of her family by 
jilaciiig the cn»wn on King Robert Bruce at Scone. Edward II. 
spout the winter of 1310 at IhTwick after an ineffoctual invasion of 
Scotland. Here, too, on Juno 11, 1814, the great English army 
assembled which was defeated a fortnight later at Bannockburn. 
In 1818 the town, now well fortified, was captured by Bruce, through 
the help of one of the garrison ; a siege by Edward, which followed, 
rendered famous by tlio engines employed both in tlio river and 
land attacks, was not succossful. It remained in tho hands of the 
Soots till 1383, when it was besieged by Edward III., and thohoi>o 
of relief by the Scottish army being disappointed by their defeat 
at Halidou Hill, about 2 miles from Berwick, tho town and castle 
wore immediately acconling to agreement, doliverod up to 
tile English king Tho next 130 years saw Berwick occasionally 
attacked by the Scots, and sometimes with success, but they held 
it only for short periods until 14C1, when Henry VI., in gratitude 
for refuge after the battle of Towton, made it over to them. In 
1482, during tho dilutes between James III. and bis nobles, it 
surrendered to the English army, and was never retaken by the 
Soots. Henceforward it occupied in Scotland, in relation to Eng- 
land, the position for long of Calais in Franco — an important strong- 
hold, the solo remnant of wide-spread conquest. This position 


explai^s the possession by Berwick, until the union of the crowns, 
of a civil and military establishment (with lord-chancellor, lord- 
ohamberlain, Domesday Book, governors of town and castle, &o.) 
resembling that of a small kingdom. It was that appointed by 
Edward I. for all Scotland, and was ready to expand, as it had been 
compelled to contract its sphere, should more territory be again 
acquired north of tho Tweed. 

BERWICKSHIRE, a maritime county of Scotland, 
forming its S.E. extremity, bounded N.E. by the German 
Ocean, N. by Haddington, W. by Midlothian, S.W. by 
Roxburgh, S. by the Tweed, which separates it from 
Northumberland, and S.E. by the liberties of the town of 
Berwick, Its greatest length from E. to W. is 31 J miles ; 
its greatest breadth 19^ ; area about 464 square miles, or 
297,161 acres. It is naturally divided into three districts, 
Lavderdale^ or the valley of the Leader, in the W. ; 
Lamraermuiry the upland district occupied by the hills of 
that name, in the N.; and the Merse (probably a corruption 
of “March "or borderland), the largest district, occui>ying 
tho S.E. of tho county. The Lammermuirs are a range of 
round-backed hills, whose average height is about 1000 feet, 
while tho highest summit, Sayrs Law, reaches 1753 feet. 
From these hills the Merse stretches to the S. and E., and 
is a comparatively level tract of country, traversed, however, 
from N.W. to S.E. by distinct parallel ridges. The coast 
line is lofty, rocky, and precipitous, broken by ravines, 
and not accessible, except at Eyemouth harbour, for small 
vessels, and at one or two other places for fishing-boats. 
St Abb*8 Head, a peninsular promontory with a light- 
house upon it, rises to nearly 300 feet. The Eye is the 
only river of the county which falls into the sea. The 
others — the Leader, the Eden, the Leot, and the Whiteadder 
with its tributaries, the Blaclcadder and tho l)ye — all flow 
into the Tweed. Of these the largest and most important 
is the Whiteadder, which has its source on tho East-Lothian 
side of the Lammermuirs, and, following a sinuous course 
of 35 miles, falls into tho Tweed within the “ Bounds " of 
Berwick. The climate of Berwickshire is chiefly influenced 
by its maritime position. The winter is seldom severe in 
the lowland districts; but spring is generally a trying 
season on account of the east winds, which often continue 
into summer. Drainage has remedied the former excessive 
humidity, and tho climate is now excellent, in relation 
both to the health of tho inhabitants and to tho growth of 
vegetation. 

Berwickshire, geologically, consists of Silurian rocks in 
the hilly region, Devonian or Old Red Sandstone in the south- 
west, and carboniferous limestone in the Merse. Large 
masses of por]fiiyritic and trap rock occasionally occur, of 
which St Abb’s liead is an example. The sea-cliff to the 
north-west of the mouth of the Eye is formed of con- 
glomerate or pudding-stone. There is an interesting and 
somewhat famous geological appearance at a point called 
Siccar, near Cockburnspath, where the sea has laid open 
very plainly the junction of the primary and secondary strata* 

The soils of Berwickshire are extremely various. On 
the same farm a great diversity may be found. Along tho 
rivers is a deep rich loam, resting on gravel or clay, chiefly 
the former. The less valuable clay soil of the Merse has 
been much improved by the effective system of drainage 
which is everywhere carried out. The more sandy and 
gravelly soils are suitable for tho turnip crops, which are a 
marked agricultural feature of the county. To these soils 
tho landlords and tenants of Berwickshire have applied 
themselves with such intelligence, mutual good-will, 
liberality, and spirit, that the county now stands in the first 
rank in regard to agriculture. The farms ore large, and 
are commonly held by a nineteen years* lease. Nowhere is 
farming conducted more scientifically or with better success. 
According to the agricultural returns for 1874, the total 
acreage under all Mnds of crops, bare fallow, and grass. 
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was 192,138, or more thau three-fifths of the entire area. 
Of this, 63,526 acres were under corn crops, 34,155 under 
green crops, 56,940 under clover and grasses, and 36,868 
permanent pasture, meadow, or grass not broken up in 
rotation (exclusive of heath or mountain land). The 
average extent of land occupied by each occupant was 194 
acres. Wheat was grown on 6373 acres; barley or here, 
on 21,469; oats, on 33,130; potatoes, on 2593 ; turnips 
and swedes, on 30,345. Of live stock there were 5356 
horses, 16,979 cattle, 285,578 sheep, 4527 pigs. Though 
about the twentieth in size of the Scottish counties, 
Berwickshire stands fifth in the number of acres under corn 
crops, fifth also in green crops, and ninth in the number 
of sheep. The farm-buildings are convenient and well 
built. These include cottages for the farm-labourers, or 
and their families, — the ordinary staff consisting of a 
steward, a shepherd, and a number of ploughmen propor- 
tionate to the size of the farm. The farm-labourers, who 
are physically well developed, are as a whole a frugal, 
industrious, intelligent race. They are somewhat migratory 
in their habits, being too ready to move from place to place 
year after year. This feature in their character, which they 
may have by inheritance as Borderert^^ has admirably fitted 
them for colonial life, to which the lack of employment in 
mining or manufactures in the county has lar^^ely drawn 
the surplus population. 

The minerals of Berwickshire are insignificant. Coal, 
copper ore, and ironstone exist in such small quantities that 
attempts to work them have been abandoned; and the lime- 
stone is at too great a distance from a coal district to warrant 
competition with the adjoining counties. The Tweed salmon 
fisheries are productive of an important trade, and arc so 
subject to vicissitudes that much attention has been paid to 
them by means of legislative enactments. The lesser rivers 
of the Merso are held in high esteem by anglers. Besides 
Eyemouth theroare three villages — Burnmouth, Coldingham 
Shore, and Cove — engaged in the sea-fisheries, which are 
of considerable and increasing value. Cod, had<lock, 
herring, ling, lobsters, and crabs are the principal produce. 
Berwickshire cannot boast of many manufactures. Earlstoun 
sends out ginghams and woollen cloths. At Cumledge, also, 
on the Whiteadder, there is a factory for heavy woollen 
cloths ; and four miles further down the river, at Chirnside 
Bridge, is one of the largest paper mills in Scotland. The 
other manufactures are all connected with agriculture, such 
as distilleries, breweries, tanneries, <kc. The trade is also 
mainly agricultural. Fairs are held at Dunse, Lauder, 
Coldstream, Greenlaw, and Oldhainstocks ; but the sales 
of cattle and sheep are now mostly accomplished at the 
weekly or fortnightly auction marts at Heston, Dunse, and 
Earlstoun. jThe grain markets are held at Dunse and 
Earlstoun. Berwick, from which the county derives its 
name, is still its chief market-town. There is, however, no 
legal or fiscal connection between the county and the borough. 

The early history of Berwickshire is to a great extent 
bound up with that of the ancient frontier town ; from its 
position it also suffered much during the Border wars. The 
most noteworthy antiquities are Coldingham Priory in the 
E. and Dryburgh Abbey in the S. W. They were burnt in the 
same year, 1545, during the barbarous inroad of the English 
army under the earl of Hereford, About four miles N. 
from Coldingham are the ruins of Fast Castle (“The 
Wolf’s Crag ” of the Bride of Lammermoor\ situated on a 
peninsular cliff, 120 feet by 60, and 70 feet above the sea. 
A little further north is the Pease or Peaths Bridge, built 
by Telford, in 1786, over the deep glen which forms the 
celebrated pass — of old one of the strongest natural defences 
of Scotland. Near it is Cockburnspath ’Tower, once a strong 
fortress, now in ruins. In the west of Berwickshire, besides 
Dryburgh, there are, at Earlstoun, the remains of the ancient 
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tower “ The Rhymer’s Castle,” the traditional residence of 
Thomas Learmont, commonly called Thomas of Ercildoune 
or Thomas the Rhymer. About a mile from Earlstoun is 
Cowdenknowes, on a hill above which grew the “ bonnie 
broom ” of the old song. None of it now remains, it having 
been gradually encroached upon by the plough, and the last 
of it killed by the severe frost of 1861-62. Hume (Castle, 
tlie ancient seat of the Home family, also towards the west, 
lias a most commanding view, and is itself visible from 
nearly every part of the county. Traces of Human occupa- 
tion and of ancient British settlements exist in various parts 
of the Mersc. Edin’s or Etin’s Hall, on Cockburn Law, 
about four miles north of Dunse, still goes under the name 
of the Poch’s or Piet’s House, There are many large 
mansions throughout the county, the principal being 
Thirlcstano Castle (earl of Jjaudordale), Mertoun House 
(Lord Pol wart h), Mellerstain and Lennel House (earl of 
Haddington), Nesbit (Lord Sinclair), Dunse Castle (Hay), 
Wedderburn and Paxton (Milne Home), Lees (Sir John 
Marjoribanks), Ladykirk (Baroness Marjoribanks), Ayton 
Castle (Mitchell Lines), Hirsel (earl of Home). The chief 
towms are Greenlaw, the county town, with a population of 
823; Dunse, 2618; Lauder, 1046, a royal burgh, which 
unites wdth the Haddington group of burghs in returning 
a member to parliament; Coldstream, 1724; and Eye- 
mouth, 2324, the only seaport of the county. There is 
one sheriff for the three border counties of Berwick, Rox- 
burgh, and Selkirk, and a slicriff-substituto holds his court 
in Dunse. Justice of the Peace courts are held at Cold- 
stream and at Ayton, and a burgh court at Lauder. I'he 
county i.s divided into thirty-one jiarishes, and it returns 
one member to parliament. Population of Berwickshire, 
36,486— males, 17,414; females, 19,072. 

The fauna and flora of Berwickshire have been care- 
fully described by the late Dr George Johnston, and further 
information may be obtained regarding these from the 
Tranmeiions of the Brrwicls/iire Naturalists* Club. 

BERYL, a mineral species which includes, in addition 
to what are ordinarily known as beryls, the aquamarine or 
])reciou8 beryl and the emerald. The similarity between 
the beryl and the emerald was pointed out by I’liny, and 
the only points of distinction are the green colour of the 
emerald and the somewhat superior hardness of the beryl. 
The colour of the emerald is generally believed to be due to 
the jiresence of a minute portion of oxide of chromium, 
although ^I. Lewy asserts, from analysis of Muzo emeralds, 
that it is really owing to the presence of organic matter. 
Their composition is — 



Beryl. 

Knx'rald. 

Silioa 

67-00 

68-60 

Alumina 

16-60 

15-75 

Glucina 

14-60 

12-60 

Chromium oxide 

0-00 

0-30 

Iron oxide 

1-00 

1-00 

Lime 

0-60 

0-25 


The metal glucinum, from its presence in the beryl, is 
sometimes termed beryllium. The beryl crystallizes in six- 
sided prisms with the crystals often deeply striated in a 
longitudinal direction ; its hardness in the mincralogical 
scale is from 7*5 to 8, and its specific gravity from 2*67 to 
2*732. Leaving out of account the emerald, the colours of 
the beryl range from blue through soft sea-green to a pale 
honey yellow, and in some cases the stones arc entirely 
colourless. The aquamarine is so named on account of 
its bluish green colour, “ qvi viriditatem ]>uri imris imitan- 
iur** (Pliny, A'.//., xxxvii. 20). The chrysoberylus, chry- 
soprasus, and chrysolithus of ancient jewellery appear to 
some extent at lea.st to have been names applied to different 
shades of beryl. The beryl was highly prized for use in 
jewellery by the Homans, by whom it was cut into six-sided 
prisms (cylindri) and mounted as ear-drops. Some of the 
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finest examples of ancient Greek and Koman gem engraving 
arc found executed in beryl. “The grandest intaglio extant 
of the Roman period is upon an aquamarine of the 
extraordinary magnitude of 2 A by 2 A inches: the bust of 
Julia Titi signed by the artist EYOAOC EllOlEL For 
nearly a thousand years it formed the knosp of a golden 
roliquiary presented by Charlemagne to the abbey of St 
Denys, in which it was set with the convex back 
upf)ermost, being regarded as an invaluable emerald” 
(King’s Preciom Stones^ (»enfiSy and Precious Afetah), The 
great abundance of aquamarine and other forms of beryl in 
modern times has very much depreciated its value for use 
in jewellery, but it is still set in bracelets, necklaces, <kc., 
and used for seals. Tha finest aquamarine known is a largo 
stone, in size and shape somewhat like a small calf^s head, 
weighing 1 H lb, the projierty of the emperor of Brazil. A 
beryl weighing 2900 lb and another of 1076 lb weight have 
been found at Grafton, New Hampshire, in the United 
States ; but these gigantic stones are opaque, and of no 
value for jewellery. Beryl is found widely disseminated, 
()(‘curring, among other localities, in Siberia, Canjargum in 
Hindustan, Rio San Matteo in Brazil, Ehrenfriedersdorf in 
Saxony, and Schlackenwald in Bohemia. In the United 
Kingdom it occurs in the Mourne Mountains, county 
Down ; in the neighbourhood of Killiney, county Dublin; 
in county Wicklow ; in several places in Cornwall ; and in 
Aberdeenshire in the granite of Rubislaw (Davidsonite) ; 
besides occurring in the alluvium of the upper reaches of 
the Dee and Don. In the United States it is found in the 
states of New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Pennsylvania. 

BERZPILTUS, Jons Jakob, one of the most illustrious 
of modern chemists, was born on the 20th of August 1779, 
at a farm near Wnfveraunda, in (Istergotland, Sweden. 
At the age of nine ho was left an orphan in the charge of 
his stepfather, A. HJlmark of JCk(‘l)y, a learned and 
amiable man, gifted, too, it would seem, with some 
]>rophetic insight, for one day he said to the child, 
“Jakob, I think you will tread in the footsteps of 
Liiinajus, or be another Cl!artouche ! ” From that day a 
desire for distinction as a man of science awoke in the 
child’s breast. In 1793 Berzelius entered tho gymnasium 
school at Linkbj)ing, where he made rapid jirogress. 
During his holidays, spent in the country, he met a man 
who instructed him in tho elements of entomology, and 
thus gave a fresh impetus to his scientific proclivities. 
The latter soon developed into a jiassion, and under 
Hornstedt at Ijiiikoping progressed rapidly till he left the 
college in 1790, and proceeded to the University of Upsala. 
In 1798 he began to study chemistry under Professor 
Afzclius ; and although in those days the lectures were 
without practical experiments and extremely uninteresting, 
he became more and more absorbed in the study. In 
1800 he was called to Stockholm as assistant to the royal 
physician, Dr Hedin, and his success as a practical chemist 
began, ’riie Italian, Volta, had in 1800 invented the 
galvanic battery which bears his name ; and Berzelius was 
one of tho first jiorsons in Europe to observe the greatness 
of this discovery. In 1802 he published a treatise on tho 
subject. In 1803 he became professor of physics, and by 
his lectures rapidly founded a new, a rational school of 
pliysiology, and threw new light on many difficult points 
connected with the clnanical and physical characteri,stic.s 
of animal life. In the same year he published his Fssat/ 
on tfte Division of ISalU through Galvanisniy in wliicli he 
ju'opounds the electro-chemical theory, the honour of first 
laying down which is divided liotween Berzelius and Davy, 
In conjunction with Hisinger, Berzelius then published in 
nuniliers Treatises on Physics^ Chemistry^ and Mineralogy, 
a work of tlio greatest value for science. Honour after 
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honour was heaped upon him ; in 1810 he was called to be 
a member of the Medical College of Sweden ; in 1808 he 
was elected president of the Academy of Sciences. Two 
years later he brought out his famous treatise On the 
Fixed Proportions amf Weights of Atoms, He then took 
up mineralogy with special ardour, and published his 
Treatise on the Blowpipe; he set up for himself a 
regularly graduated chemical system of minerals, and the 
value of this was felt to be so great that the Royal Society 
of London voted him its gold medal for it. After incessant 
labour he retired, in 1832, from his professorship at Stock- 
holm, having never been connected as teacher with any of 
tho universities. In 1842, while he was engaged in a 
chemical experiment, an explosion took place and he was 
much injured, but recovered and continued to work on 
till the close of his days. He died August 7, 1848. After 
Linnaeus, his is considered to be the greatest name in 
science of which Sweden can boast, 

BES, tho name of an Egyptian god, apparently the same 
as that of tho city Bessa. He is stated to have been 
worshipped and to have had an oracle at Abydos accord- 
ing to Ammianus Marcellinus,^ and according to others at 
Antinoe or An tinoopolis. The name Bes is found in Egyptian 
monuments attached to a god clad in a lion’s skin, the 
head and skull of the animal covering his head and con- 
cealing his features ; his legs are bowed like Ptah, and his 
whole api)earance is grotesque, resembling in other res|x»cts 
the Greek Hercules. This god is represented at a later 
period in various attitudes and actions, in adoration to 
Harpocrates, styled liis lord or master, playing on the 
tambourine, the triangular harp, and other musical instni- 
ments, brandishing swords, and at tho Roman period armed 
in the paludamentum and holding a sword and buckler. 
Although supposed to be a form of TyjJion he is quite 
distinct from Sot, the ass or gryphon-headed god. For head 
attire Bes often wears a kind of cornice surmounted by four 
or five feathers of tho hawk. He does not appear among 
the deities of Egypt till about the 1 9th or 20th dynasty, and 
is apparently of foreign origin, being found on the coins of 
Qaulos, with PHccnician legends, as if belonging to that 
people and a form of Baal. He appears in tho Ritual 
as the guardian of the 20th Pylon or doorway of the 
Aahlu or Elysian fields, with his mystical names. His 
head generally surmounts the little cippi of Harpocrates, 
and some texts ally him with the god Amen. A temple 
in Nubia, built by Tirhakah about 690 B.C., has its columns 
in shape of this god. His figures and busts are common 
in Egyptian art of a later age, and individuals were called 
after him both in earlier and later times.^ 

BESAN(^ON, a city of France, capital of the department 
of Doubs, 45 miles E. of Dijon, on the River Doubs, 
which flows round it on three sides. It is well protected 
by strong fortifications and a citadel on an almost impreg- 
nable rock, 410 feet above the river. The ' town is in 
general well built, and has three main streets running from 
N. to S. Tho principal buildings are the Gothic cathedral 
of St Jean, a court-house, a town-hall, the Granvelle palace, 
tho royal college, an arsenal, a large hospital, barracks, a 
theatre, a library of 300,000 volumes, a museum and 
picture gallery, and several handsome fountains. Among 
the numerous Roman remains are a triumphal arch erected 
in honour of Cris])us Csesar, son of Constantine, a theatre, 
and an amphitheatre. Besan 9 on is the see of an arch- 
bishop, has tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, 
and is the head court for the departments of Doubs, Jura, 
and Haute Saone. It possesses also a university-academy, 
a diocesan seminary, a royal academy of< science and 

’ Ammian, MarcelU, xix. 164 ; Jablonski, Panth, v.c. 7 ; Wilkin- 
son, Manners and CmUmis, vol. iv, p, 441. 

* Birch, OciUery of Antiquities, p. 47. 
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belles-lettres, a lyceum, an antiquarian museum, a society 
of a^^riculture, and schools of medicine, artillery, and 
design, besides two deaf and dumb institutions. The chief 
branch of industry is the manufacture of watches and 
jewellery. There are also some considerable bi*oweries and 
manufactories of carpets, porcelain, hardware, Seltzcr-wator, 
artificial flowers, <fec. Besan^on enjoys a good position for 
the commerce between France and Switzerland. Population 
in 1872, 39,868, Long. 5** 56' 26" E., lat. 47** 14' 12" N. 

B 68 an 9 on is a place of fpreat antiquity. Under the name of 
VtstTUxOi it was, in the time of Cssar, the chief town of the Sequani. 
Under the Roman emperors it was rich and pro8i)erou8, and Aurelian 
especially had a great liking for the place. Many of the streets 
still bear the old Koman names. It was frequently destroyed and 
rebuilt during the Middle Ages, and the present city stands twenty 
feet above tho original level. In the 12th century it passed with the 
rest of Francho-Comte to tho German empire, and was made a free 
city by Frederick I. In 1684, Gran villa, tho minister of Charles V. 
became archbishop of the see, and aitorwards founded a university 
in the town, which existed till tho Revolution. By the treaty of 
Westphalia, Be 8 an 9 on was made over to Spain, and many traces of 
Spanish occupation still remain. In 1660 Louis XIY. besieged it 
in person, ana it was assigned to France by the peace of Nimeguen. 
In 1814 and 1816 it was invested and bombarded by the allies ; and 
in the war of 1870-71 it formed an important |K)8ition in the move- 
ments of the French army. 

BESKOW, Bernhabd von, Baron, tho Swedish drama- 
tist, was born at Stockholm, A])ril 19, 1796. Beskow’s 
first book. Poetical Efforts^ published in 1818, made a 
favourable impression with the public, and ho wrote the 
prize poem for tho Swedish Academy some years later. 
His dramas, however, are his chief claim to remembrance ; 
the best are Torkel Knutseon^ Erik AYF., Birger and his 
Raccy and Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, Torkel Knuts- 
son is considered the finest drama that Swedish literature 
possesses. In tho highest sense of the word, these are not, 
however, dmnias at all, since they lack unity and fail in the 
development of character, but they are grandiose historical 
studies in a dramatic form. Besko w's poetry is river-decorated 
with phrases, and becomes the prey of sonorous antithesis. 
Besides lyrical and dramatic poetry, Baron von Beskow 
distinguished himself in history, philosophy, politics, and 
travels. In 1828 ho was elected president of the Swedish 
Academy, and became an enthusiastic and liberal jiatron of 
national poetry and art. QShlenschlagor translated his 
dramas into Danish, and various persons rendered them 
into German. He died on tho 17th of October 1868. 

BESSARABIA, a government in the S.W. of European 
Russia, on tho borders of Austria and the Danubian jirinci- 
palities, with an area, since tho cessions of the Paris peace 
in 1856, of 14,577 English square miles. Till tho last 
Eastern war Bessarabia occupied tho whole space between 
the Dniester and the Pruth from the Austrian frontier to 
tho Black Sea. The northern portion of Bessarabia is 
mountainous, the southern flat and low, — the limit between 
the two being marked by the so-called upper Trajan wall, 
an artificiaPelevation executed, according to some, in the 
end of the 2d century a.d., under Trajan, but, according to 
others, in the 3d century, under Probus. Tliis wall extends 
from the confluence of the Botna with the Dniester to the 
Pruth. In northern or mountainous Bessarabia two 
systems of elevations may be distinguished. The first is 
an immediate ofishoot of the Carpathians, and occupies 
tho whole of Khoteen, or the north-western district of the 
government. It rises about 450 feet above the valley of 
the Dniester, and consists of strata of Palieozoic formation, 
sandstones, schists, and limestones. The second system is 
especially extended in tho very middle of Bessarabia, and 
may be called the Yassa-Orgievian range. It consists of 
limestone of. secondary formation, and its highest point is 
Mount Megura, about 20 miles S. of Bielitz, between 
Bakhmut and Poltava. The low portion of Bessarabia 
stretches south from tho Trajan wall, with a length of 133 


miles and a breadth of 33, and is well known as the Budjak 
steppes. The surface is perfectly level ; and the soil, except 
in the region along the shore, consists of a thick bed of 
loam. The province is washed on its eastern parts by 
the Black Sea only for the distance of 20 miles to the south 
of the estuary of the Dniester. Its only seaport is that of 
Akerman, situated on tho estuary of the Dniester. This 
river divides Bessarabia from Kherson and PodoHa for a 
distance of almost 600 miles. The shores of the Dniester 
are in general high and steep, and numerous bars obstruct 
its channel, particularly at Yampol and Bakat. On the 
Bessarabian bank are situated the towns Khoteen, Cosoka, 
and Bender; and thirteen natural harliours for ships are 
counted along this side of the river. Among the principal 
tributaries are the Reuth, the Ikel, the Buik, and Botna. 
Another important stream is the Pruth, of which the lelt 
shore skirts the province for a distance of more than 140 
miles. Tho navigation on the Pruth is not important ; 
its course is impeded by bars and falls. The only 
importiint lakes in the government lie along the coast of 
the Black Sea in tho Akerman district. Marshes extend 
along the Reuth and its tributaries, and there are also some 
along the Botna ; they ofler no great obstacles, however, to 
free communication. Bessarabia up to 1856 possessed 
great quantities of sedimental salt ; but after the cessions 
of the Black Sea coast and tho salt lakes, the quantity 
obtained, which formerly exceeded 60,000 tons, almost 
came to nothing. The climate of Bessarabia is temperate. 
The medium annual temj>eraturo of Keesheneff, 230 feet 
above the sea-level, is 50^' Fahr.; the temperature of the 
warmest month, about 73“ ; of the coldest, about 20“. In 
the valley of the Dniester the climate is in general much 
healthier than in that of the Pruth; the climate of the 
north-west is much colder, and spring commences there ten 
days later. 

In all the upjier part there are forests, consisting princi- 
pally of beech, oak, and sorb, besides small quantities of birch. 
The chief forest region lies along the htughts of the Orgiefl’ 
and Yassa districts about the Megura Mountains, and 
extends thence east to the Dniester and south-west to 
Keesheneff. The Khoteen hills are almost all covered with 
timber. Tho three northern districts, Khoteen, Bielitz, 
and Soroka, are especially suited for agriculture, and may 
be regarded as the granary of Bessarabia. The two 
intermediate districts of Orgieff and Keesheneff, though 
jiossessing a sufficiently fertile soil, are pre-eminently 
woodland ; while the two southern, Bender and Akerman, 
although also fertile, have a steppe-like character, and are 
better adapted to the rearing of cattle. 


Bessarabia, in keeping with its position near tho Danube, played 
an important historic part in ancient times, e.spocia]ly in the begin- 
ning of our era, wlien it served as a key to tho eastern approaches 
of the Byzantine ein pire. And thus, from immemorial times, nations 
were ceaselessly alternating with nations within its bordets. The 
original inhabitants were the Cymri, succeeded by the Scythians. 
Herodotus, who had been in the Greek (‘olonies ol the Black Sea, 
relates that near tho mouth of the Dniester (Tyras) there lived tho 
Tyritians, iiossossing on tho estuary of that river the tow n of Tyrns 
(Oxeia or, according to Pliny, Opliiusa). In the 2d century after 
Christ Bessarabia was occupied by the Geti and offshoots from 
Bastroni, and in 106 A.n. the Geti were conqncied by Tis' 
After this subjugation of the land by the Romans, the Lis 
Bessarabia went along with Walachia, Moldavia, and Tiaiisj^ Kinc 
to compose Ducia. In the 8d century appeared the Gothf^ 
converted to Christianity. In the Stli century Bessarab'^™ 
run by the Huns ; after the Huns, in the end of thc«3ar Charing 
arrived tho Avars and tho Bulgarians ; and last deeper to the 
Slavonians (Lutichi and Tovertzi), who built 
ofBielgorod. In the 7th century app<*arGd th*.* Tana, o i 
from whom the country acquired its present nr 
tury arrived the U^ians ; in the 10th the Pounce on the fltoge. 
the Kumans, tho Uses, and the Polovtzian LincolnWnn-Fields 
Mongolians, under tho leadership of Ba'the patentee, engaged 
also, theGenoese founded their colonies f . \ . , . « . 

In 1367 Boasarabia formed a part of ^ Pfy 
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eni portion of the country, or Budjak, fell under tlie nower of the 
Turks ; and in 1560 tiiere settled in that district 30,000 ^ogaitzians, 
who had devastated northern Bessarabia, then inhabited by Roum- 
anians. These Nogaitzians acquired the name of the Bielgorod 
horde. Russian armies occunieu Bessarabia during all the Turkish 
wars in the 18th century, ana again in 1806-12, when it was united 
to Russia by the Bukharest treaty. By the Paris convention of 
1856, Russia ceded tlie districts of Ismael and the greater part 
of the Ca^l to Turkey, and these now form a part of Koiimania. At 
pres(>nt the government is divided into seven districts, those of 
Keesheneff, Akerman, Bender, OrgiefT, Soroka, Khoteen, and Yassa. 
Bender and Akerman are subdivided into live cantons, each of the 
others into four. In 1860 the population numbered 988,481, 
and had a very varied othnogrttj>lii(*al character. The principal 
portion consisted of Moldavians, descendants of the ancient Dacians. 
The Russnayks or Galicians and Rspyani (that is, those who have 
inhabited the nryas provinces of the Turkish empire), amounted to 
130,000, mostly found in the districts of Khoteen, Soroka, Yassa, and 
Orgiofl'. Malo-KuRsianH (or Jjitlle Russians) began to settle in the 
country in the 17th century, and now number 70,000. The Bul- 
garians began their immigration from the Turkish provinces in 
1806-12, afterwards in 1830-34, and finally after 1856; they 
iiunibor 60,000. These colonies are administratively divided into 
three eirclos:- tlie Upper Budjak, consisting of 1 9, the Lower Budjak 
of 19, and the iKinael of 5. The Germans began to settle in Bes- 
sarabia in 1814. 'J'lirir colonies, to the number of 25, are situated 
in the Akerman di.striot, along the River Cogalnika. The Jews, 
who mimlKT 70,000, live partly in the cities Keesheneff, Khoteen, 
kc., but are also sotlled in 16 ^ricultural colonies. The Gypsies, 
or Zigan, amount to 10,000. They live a wandering life ; but in 
the Akerman district two villages, Pharaonofo and Kacra, are 
jKTniaiiently inhabited by them. A considerable number of Arme- 
nians and Greeks have also settled in the country during the 
present century. 

BESSAltlON, Johannes, titular patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and one of the illustrious Greek scholars who con- 
tributed to the great revival of letters in the Ibth century, 
was born at Trebizond in 1389, or, according to others, in 
1395. In 1423 ho entered the order of St Basil, and 
studied under the celebrated Platonic scholar, George 
Gemistus I’lctho. In 1437 he was made archbishop of 
Nica3a by John Palaiologus, whom ho accompanied to Italy 
in order to bring about a union between the Greek and 
Latin Churches. At the councils held in Ferrara and 
Florence Bessarion supj)orted the Iloman Church, and 
gained the favour of Pope Eugeniu.s, who invested him 
witli the rank of cardinal. From that time he resided per- 
manently in Italy, doing much, by his i)atronage of learned 
men, by his collection of books and manuscripts, and by 
his own writings, to spread abroad tho new learning. He 
held ill succession the archbishopric of Siponto and tho 
bislioprics of Sabina and Tiisculuin. In 1463 he received 
tho title of ])airiarch of Constantinople ; and it was only on 
account of his Greek birth that he was not elevated to tho 
Pajial chair. For five years he was legate at Bologna, and 
ho was engaged on embassies to many foreign princes, 
among others to Louis XI, of France in 1471. Vexation 
at an insult oifered him by Louis is said to have hastened 
his death, which took place, on the 19th November 1472, 
at llavenna. Bessarion was one of the most learned scholars 
of his time. Besides his translations of Aristotle's Meta- 
jihysirs and of Xenophon's Memorahilia^ his most important 
work is a treatise directed against George of Trebizond, a 
violent Aristotelian, and entitled In Calumniatorem PUi- 
fonts. Bessarion, though a Platonist, is not so thorough- 
going in his admiration as Pletho, and rather strives after 
a reconciliation of the two philosophies. His work, by 
opening up the relations of Platonism to the main questions 
of religion, contributed greatly to the extension of specu- 
lative thought in the department of theology. 

BESSEQES, a town of France, in the department of 
Gard, 20 miles north of Alais by railway, of importance for 
its coal and iron mines and blast-furnaces. Population in 
1872, 8036. 

BESSEL, •Friedrich Wilhelm, a distinguished Prus- 
sian astronomer, was born at Minden on the 22d July 
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1784. At an early age he was placed in the counting- 
house of a merchant at Bremen. His strong desire to 
obtain a situation as supercargo on a foreign voyage led 
him to the study first of navigation and then of mathema- 
tics. He devoted himself with the utmost ardour to 
mathematical and astronomical calculations, and in 1804 
undertook the reduction of the observations made on the 
comet of 1607. His results were communicated to Olbers, 
who warmly praised the young astronomer, and in 1806 
recommended him for the post of assistant to Schroter in 
the observatory at Lilionthal. In 1 81 0, after his reputation 
had been much extended by various memoirs, treating par- 
ticularly of cometary orbits, he was appointed director of 
the new observatory then being founded by the king of 
Prussia at Konigsborg. Ho was at the same time made 
professor of astronomy and mathematics in the university 
of that town. Bessel, from his keen practical intelligence, 
tliorough acquaintance with all instrumental appliances, and 
complete mastery of the methods of calculation, was admir- 
ably fitted for the post of observer. The establishment at 
Kdnigsberg was one of the best of its kind, and its observa- 
tions, published continuously from 1813, are of great value. 
In 1818 Bessel completed a task on which he had been 
engaged for several years — the reduction of Bradley's price- 
less but neglected Greenwich observations, Tho results 
were published in the volume entitled Fundamenta Astro- 
nondae^ the importance of which for astronomical science 
cannot be overrated. By its publication the author at once 
took his place among tho first astronomers of Europe ; ho 
was received with honour by the various foreign scientific 
societies, and was made a privy councillor by the king of 
Prussia. Of his later labours in practical astronomy perhaps 
the most important is his determination of the parallax of 
the star 61 Cygni, accomplished by methods of extreme 
ingenuity and delicacy. The T^ahnlve ReglomontanoBy 1830, 
imd Astronomische Untersuchungen^ 2 vols., 1841-42, are 
continuations of the Funchmenta. His memoirs, contained 
in tho A stronomiscfieFarhrichten^ are exceedingly numerous. 
A volume of Popular Lectures was ))ublishod by Schumacher 
after the death of the author in 1846. 

BETEL N UT. The name betel is applied to two different 
plants, which in the East are very closely associated in the 
purposes to which they are applied. The betel nut is the 
fruit of the Arcca or betel palm, Areca Catechu^ and the betel 
leaf is the produce of the betel vine or pan, C/iavtca Betels 
a plant allied to that which yields black pepper. The areca 
palm is a graceful tree, which appears to be indigenous over 
a wide area in the East, including Southern India, Ceylon, 
Siam, the Malay Archipelago, and the Philipi)inc Islands, 
in the whole of which it is extensively cultivated. The 
fruit of the palm is about the size of a small hen’s egg, and 
within its fibrous rind is the seed or so-called nut, the 
albumen of which is very hard and has a prettily mottled 
grey and brown appearance. The chief j)urpoqc for which 
betel nuts are cultivated and collected is for use as a masti- 
catory, — their use in this form being so wide-spread among 
Oriental nations that it is estimated that one-tenth of the 
whole human family indulge in betel chewing. For this 
use the fruits are annually gathered between the months of 
August and November, before they are quite ripe, and 
deprived of their husks. They are prepared by boiling in 
water, cutting up into slices, and drying in the sun, by 
which treatment the slices assume a dark brown or black 
colour. When chewed a small piece is wrapped up in a leaf 
of the betel vine or pan, with a pellet of shell lime or chunam ; 
and in some cases a little cardamom, turmeric, or other 
aromatic is added. The mastication causes a copious flow 
of saliva of a brick-red colour, and gives the mouth, lips, 
and gums of the chewer a repulsive appearance. The habit 
blackens the teeth, but it is asserted by those addicted to 
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it that it strengthens the gums, sweetens the breath, and 
stimulates the digestive organs. Among the Orientals 
betel is offered on ceremonial visits in the same manner as 
wine is produced on similar occasions by Europeans. Betel 
nuts are further used as a source of catechu, which is pro- 
cured by boiling the nuts in water. The water of the first 
boiling becomes red and thick, and when this is insj)issated 
after the removal of the nuts it forms a catechu of high 
astringencyand dark colour called in Bombay “Kossa.” The 
nuts are again boiled, and the inspis^ted juice of the second 
decoction yields a weaker catechu of a brown or reddish 
colour. Betel nuts are used to some extent in the United 
Kingdom as the source of a charcoal tooth-powder, which, 
however, has no special virtue, and they are also employed 
by turners for ornamental purposes, and for coat buttons 
on account of the beauty of their structure. Recently they 
have come into repute as a vermifuge, and have been 
admitted into the Supplement to the British Pharmacopceia 
(1 874) as a cure for tape-worm. The quantity of betel nuts 
consumed in the East is enormous. Ceylon alone exports 
about 70,000 cwt. annually ; Travancore has upwards of a 
million of trees, the average produce of each being 300 nuts 
annually, or about 6000 tons in all ; Sumatra is little less 
productive, and the small island of Penang, named from 
the Malayan name for the tree, is estimated to contain half 
a million trees. The nuts of other species of Areca are used 
by the poorer classes in the East as substitutes for the 
genuine betel nut. 

BETHANY (/.c., probably, the “House of Dates”), a 
village, now called El* Azariyeh, or Lazarieh, nearly two 
miles E.S.E. from Jerusalem, on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, at a height of 2208 feet above the sea. 
The whole importance of the place is derived from its 
connection with New Testament history, it being never 
mentioned in the Old Testament or Apocrypha. It was 
the residence of Lazarus and his sisters, a favourite 
retreat of the Saviour, and the scene not only of his 
greatest miracle but also of his ascension. From the 4 th 
century down to the time of the Mahometan invasion 
several ecclesiastical buildings were erected on the spot, 
but of these no distinct traces remain. Lazarieh is a poor 
village of about twenty families, with few marks of anti- 
quity ; and there is no reason to believe that the houses of 
Mary and Martha and of Simon the Leper, or the sepulchre 
of Lazarus, still shown by the monks, have any claims to 
the names they bear. 

BETHEL in Hebrew, the “ House of God ”), origi- 
nally called Luz, an ancient city of Palestine, on the 
borders of the tribe of Benjamin, eleven English miles north 
of Jerusalem. Of the origin of its new name two accounts 
are given in Genesis, both of them, however, connecting it 
with the history of Jacob. After the conquest of (>anaan 
by the Israelites Bethel became a resting-place of the ark, 
and at a latpr date it was chosen as a royal residence and a 
scat of idolatrous worship by several of the renegade kings. 
It seems to have continued to flourish down into the 
Christian era, some remains still existing of its ecclesiastical 
buildings. Its ruins, which now bear the name of Beitin, 
occupy about three or four acres. 

BETHESDA was a pool or public bath in Jerusalem, 
where miraculous cures were believed to be performed ; now 
usually identified with the Birket Israel, near St Stej)hen*s 
Gate. See Jerusalem. 

BETHLEHEM in Hebrew, the “ House of Bread ”), 
a small town in Palestine, situated on a limestone ridge, 
about six miles from Jerusalem, on the main road to Hebron. 
It was a place of great antiquity ; and, under the name of 
Ephrata is nxentioned in the history of Jacob. From the 
book of Ruth, which contains the romantic story of some 
of its inhabitants, it would appear to have had special con- 
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nection with the land of Moab. At a later date it became 
famous as the birthplace of David, but does not seem to 
have received any special favours at his hand. It was 
fortified by Rehoboam; and the neighbouring inn of 
Chimham seems to have become a regular rendezvous for 
travellers proceeding to Egypt. Almost complete obscurity, 
however, was gathering round it when it became one of the 
world*8 most memorable spots — the birthplace of the 
Saviour. Desecrated during the reign of Hadrian by a 
grove of Adonis, the traditional scene of the nativity (a 
grotto on the eastern part of the ridge) was enclosed by 
the Empress Helena with a noble basilica, which still stands, 
surrounded by the three convents successively erected here 
by the Greek, Latin, and Armenian Churches. In the 
neighbourhood is still shown the traditional grotto where 
Jerome spent a portion of his life busy with his Latin 
translation of the Scriptures. Captured by the Crusaders 
in the 11th century, Bethlehem was made an episcopal see ^ 
but the bishopric soon sank into a titular dignity. The 
present village is well built and clean, and the inhabitants, 
who number about 3000, profess Christianity. The carving 
of crucifixes and other sacred mementoes gives emjdoyment 
to a number of persons. 

BETHITNE, the chief town of an arrondissement in 
the French department of Pas de Calais, situated on a rock 
above the River Brette, 1 0 miles N.N.W. of Arras. It is 
strongly fortified, and its defences are partly the work of 
Vauban. It has a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, a com- 
munal college, a Gothic church, two hospitals, and manu- 
factures of linen, cloth, and beer. The trade, chiefly in 
grain, cheese, linen, and oil, is facilitated by the canal, 
which unites the La wo with the Lys. The town, which 
dates from the 11th century, was taken by the allied forces 
in 1710, and restored to France by the treaty of Utrecht. 
Population in 1872, 4.594, 

BETLIS, Bitlir, or Bedlis, a town of Turkish Armenia., 
in the Sandjak of Mflah, situated near the south-west corner 
of Lake Van, in a highly cultivated valley, which is watered 
by the Bitlis-chai, a sub-tributary of the Tigris. Partly 
oiling to the irregularity of the ground, the houses are 
scattered, without much attention to order, and most of 
them are surrounded with gardens or orchards. The castle 
of the Bey, a straggling structure, is situated on the lava 
rock that Inmnds the valley ; while in the centre of the 
town, on an eminence so steep that it is only accessible by 
a road winding round it, stand the ruins of an ancient 
fortress of great strength, Betlis is a great seat of the 
dancing dervishes, who have twelve convents in the place. 
The Armenians, who form about a fourth of the population, 
haVe four churches and as many monasteries, and the 
Mahometans possess numerous mosques and medresses. A 
considerable trade is carried on, as well as the manufacture 
of gold and silver wares, the weaving of cotton-cloth and 
carpets, and the preparation of tobacco. According to an 
Armenian tradition Betlis was founded by Alexander the 
Great. In 1 514 it became a Turkish possession, and it has 
for about three centuries been held os a fief by a Kurdish 
family. The poi)ulation is variously estimated at from 
10,000 to 12,000. 

BETTERTON, Thomas, the best English actor of his 
time, was the son of Mr Betterton, under-cook to King 
Charles I., and was born at Westminster in 1635. He 
was apprenticed to Mr Rhodes, a bookseller near Charing 
Cross. Rhodes, who had been wardrobe-keeper to the 
theatre in Blackfriars, obtained in 1659 a licence to set up 
a company of players at the Cockpit in Drury Lane ; and 
there Betterton made his first appearance on the stage. 
On the opening of the new theatre in Lincoln^s-Inn-Fields 
in 1662, Sir William Davenant, the patentee, engaged 
Betterton <uid all Rhodes’s company to play in his Siege of 
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JRhotles, Betterton became a great favourite with the king, 
and was sent to Paris to examine the French stage, with a 
view to the introduction of improvements. According to 
Cibber it was after his return that shifting scenes were first 
used in tlie English theatre instead of taj»estry. In 1670 
Bettertf)n married Mrs Sanderson, a good actress of the 
same comj)any ; and the maiTiage was a very happy one. 
In 1693, when ho had just lost tlie little money he liad 
laid by, ho was enabled by the aid of his friends to erect 
a now playhouse in the Tennis Court in Lincoln^s-lnn- 
Fields. It was ojjened in 1690 with Congreve^s Love for 
Love, But in a few yi'ars the profits greatly fell off ; and 
Betterton, infinn through ago,, and labouring under violent 
attacks of the gout, doU»nnined to quit the stage. On 
his retirement the public gjive him a benefit night, when, 
though u]>war(Is of sc'venty, he jilayed the part of Valentine 
in the comedy of Love for Love : the profits are said to have 
amountf^d to upwards of £500. His performance of Ham- 
lot after this time is particularly mentioned in the Tatler, 
In tlui spring of 1710 ho made his last ajqxjarance on the 
stiigo in his celebrated j>art of Melantius in Mai(Ve 
Tnvjeihj, A rash atttunpt to reduce the swelling of his 
limbs by external a})plications throw the gout into his 
invid, and lie died on the 28th of Ajiril. His body was 
interred with much ceremony in the cloisters of West- 
minster. Betterton was author of several dramatic works 
which were jmpular in their day. An estimate of his 
character and abilities is given in the Apology for my Oxm 
Life, &c., of his friend and rival Colley Ciblxjr. 

BETTTNELLI, Savkrio, Italian Jesuit and litterateur, 
was born at Mantua on the 18th of July 1718. After 
studying under the Jesuits in his native city and at 
Bologna, ho entered the 8oci(',ty in 1736. Ho taught the 
belles-lettres, from 1739 to 1744 at Brescia, where the 
Cardinal Quirini, Count Mazzucholli, Count Duran ti, and 
other scholars, fonned an illustrious aciwh'uiy. He next 
went to Bologna to ])ursue the study of divinity, and 
there he (mjoyed the society of many learned and literary 
men. At the age of thirty he went to Venice, wlicre he 
iKicame jirofessor of rhetoric, and was on friendly Uuius 
with the most illustrious ])ersons of that city and stiite. 
The superintendence of the college of nobles at Parma was 
entrusted to him in 1751 ; and ht^ hod principal charge of the 
^tudic*s of jjootry and history, and the entertainments of the 
theatre. He nmiained there (jight years, visiting, at inter- 
vals, other cities of Italy, either on the affairs of his order, 
for pleasure, or for health. In 1755 he traverscjd part of 
Cerrnany, proceenled as far as Strasburg and Nancy, and 
returned by way of Germany into Italy, taking with him 
two young sons or nephews of the ])rinco of Ilohenlohe, 
who had roquostcid him to take charge of their education. 
He inad(^ the year following, another journey into France, 
along with the (ddest of his pupils ; and during this excur- 
sion lie wrote his famous Leitere (Heri di Virgilio agli 
Arcadi, which were jiublished at Venice with his eciolti 
verses, and those of F nigoni and Algarotti. 'Hie opinions 
maintaintMl in these letttu’s against the two great Italian 
jioets and jiarticularly against Dante, created him many ene- 
mies, and embroiled him with Algarotti. In 1758 he went 
into Lorraine, to the court of King Stanislaus, who sent him 
on a matter of business to visit Voltaire. Voltaire presented 
him with a copy of his works, vdth a flattering inscription 
in allusion to Bettinelli^s Letters of Virgil, From Geneva 
he returned to Panna, where he arrived in 1759. He 
afterwards lived for some yearn at Verona and Modena, 
and he had just l)een appointed professor of rhetoric there, 
when, in 1773, the order of .lesuits was abolished in Italy. 
Bottinelli then returned into his ow country, and resumed 
his literary labours with new ardour. The siege of Mantua 
by the French compelled him to leave the city, and he 
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retired to Verona, where he formed an intimate friendship 
with the Chevalier Hippolito PindemontL In 1797 he 
returned to Mantua. Though nearly eighty years old he 
resumed his labours and his customary manner of life. 
He undertook in 1799 a complete edition of his works, 
which was published at Venice in 24 vols. 12mo. Arrived 
at the age of ninety years, he still retained his gaiety and 
vivacity of mind, and died on the 13th September 1808. 
The works of ^ttinelli are now of little value. The 
only one still deserving remembrance, jiorhaps, is the jKwor- 
giniento negli stvjdJ, nelle Arii e nd Costumi d/opo il MUle, a 
sketch of the progress of literature, science, the fine arts, 
industry, &c., in Italy. 

BETTING may lie defined as the staking or pledging 
between two parties of some object of material value on 
the issue or contingent issue of some event or contest. The 
pursuit (it can hardly be termed a pastime, science, or art) 
of betting has been in vogue from the earliest days of 
civilization, commencing in the East with royal and noble 
gamblers, and gradually extending itself westwards and 
throughout all classes. In all countries where the English 
tongue is spoken betting is now largely indulged in ; and 
in the United Kingdom it has spread to such an extent 
amongst all grades of society during the last twenty years 
that the interference of the Legislature has been found 
necessary. The evils it has been productive of are too 
well known to call for comment here, and the principles 
require to be treated solely from mathematical and legis- 
lative points of view. 

The first principle of all Ixitting is that “you cannot win 
where you cannot lose.^* Accordingly no bets are “ play 
or ])ay ” except those on certain events enumerated below, 
or unless such a stipulation is laid down at the time the 
bet is made. Betting may 1x3 divided into “bookmaking” 
and “backing.” The former consists in laying the odds, and, 
theoretically s|)eaking, secures a small though certain profit, 
were all debts jiaid and the number of starters for the event 
large. During the first half of the 19th century book- 
making was a far more lucrative business than now, because 
betting was confined to the wealthier classes and bad debts 
wore fewer. Also, betting commenced many months bt'foro 
a great race, and so the IxKikmaker had more opportunities 
of laying against all the entries, whereas most betting on 
play or pay events is now done just before the start. Taking 
the St Leger (always a play or jiay event) of 1875, the 
following table represents a £100 bcxik opened a week 
before the race, according to the Continental betting 
quobitiono, Soi>teml)er 7, 1875. Those marked t did not 
eventually start. 

6 to 1 against Gilbert £100 to £16 13 4 
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II 
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*» 
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II 
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to 
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In this instance twenty horses are quoted in the betting. Ab- 
Runiing that the bookmaker finds a customer to back each of these, 
and that he encounters no bad debts, he receives £120, 2b. 6d., and 
has to pay £100 to the person with whom he laid £100 to £4 
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against Oraigmillar, the winner. This leares a gain of £20, 28. 6d. 
or 20i per cent, but even then travellinff and other expouses Iiavo 
not been taken into consideration, and the fewer horses that are 
backed the less accordingly will be the bookmaker’s profit. In 
fact, the non-backing of any one horse in this instance materially 
reduces the profit. The race in question was particularly favour- 
able for bookmakers, both because so many horses wore scratched 
(representing a gain of £26, 17s. lOd.), and because at the date 
supposed the winner was at such long odds. At the actual start 
the odds against the beaten horses were 9 to 2, and 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 
20, 26, 25, 60, and 66 to 1 respectively, and against the winner 20 
to 8. This will be found to leave the bookmaker, had he com- 
menced his book the day of the race, a profit of £1, 12s. 6d. only, 
and had the first favourite won there would have been a loss of 
£5, 11s. lid. There were 178 entries for this St liOgor, and if the 
book had been opened many months liefore the race, and the book- 
maker had been able to obtain customers, the favourite would have 
been backed at longer odds, bringing less profit from this source, 
but then more eventual non-starters are bac'kod, which is certain 
profit. The chief principles of book making are the same, whether 
the number of starters for an event be unlimited, or two only, 
though, in the latter case, there is no certain piofit, as there aie 
not sufficient starters to enable the bookmaker to save liis stake. 
His only chance then is that he has boon circumspect enough to 
have laid his odds on the winner. 

Backing ” is a very plain matter, but in the long-run 
invariably a losing method of betting. It simjily consists 
in taking the odds laid by a bookmaker against one or 
more starters for any event. If it be a play or pay event, 
and the possible starter he scratched, the backer loses bis 
money at once. Although a backer may become jiosseased 
of such special information as may enable him to win largo 
sums occasionally, his losses will in the long-run exceed 
them. In fact, the bookmaker virtually keeps a hank 
against him. 

“ Hedging ” consists in laying off at shorter odds jiart 
of the sums various starters may have been backed 
for. Thus, a backer has taken £50 to £1 about A, 
B, and C resjiectively for a play or ]»ay event some time 
before the date fixed for the contest. A turns out a non- 
starter, so there is a certain loss of £1. At starting the 
odds have come down to say 2 to 1 against B, and 3 to 1 
against C. 8o the backer lays £50 to £25 against B, and 
£50 to £16, 13s. 4d. against (k If neither wins he 
receives £11, 13s. 4d., out of which ho has to pay £3 to 
the bookmaker, leaving a profit of £38, 1 3s. 4d. Should 
B win ho receives £50 from the bookmaker, and 
£16, 13s. 4d. on account of (^’s defeat, out of which he 
has to pay £2 to the l)ookniaker on account of A and ( \ 
and the £50 ho has laid against B, so the profit left is 
£14, 13s. 4d. Should C win, the hedger receives £50 
from the bookmaker, and £25 on account of B’s defeat, 
out of which he has still to pay the bookinak(T £2 on 
account of A and B, and the £50 he has laid against (1, 
so the profit left is £23. 

The only events that are now play or pay are the Derby, 
Oaks, St I.«eger, Two Thousand Guineas, One Thousand 
Guineas, Ceqarewitch, and Cambridgeshire Stakes, the 
Ascot, Goodwood, and Doncaster Cujjs, and all handicaps 
above £200 value, with two forfeits, the minor whereof 
is not less than £5. In all other betting the backer is 
entitled to a start for his money, unless the contrary i.s 
stipulated at the time the bet is made. 

In the United Kingdom betting has been the source 
of considerable legislation during the past thirty years. 
Curiously enough, by the 9th of Queen Anne, if any one 
gained over £10 by betting, the loser was entitled to 
pursue for repayment of the stake if he had ])aid it, and if 
he did not do so within three months any one might suo 
for treble the amount with coats. After it had become a 
dead letter some informers raked up this Act in 1844, and 
the result wa5 the insertion of a clause in the Gaming 
Act, 8 and 9 Viet. c. 109, annulling the old statute. Dur- 
ing the next seven years betting on horse races increased to 
an enormous extent. List shops,” where the proprietors 
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kept a bank against all comers, and backers could stake 
their money in advance on a horse, sprung up in the 
metropolis and large towns, leading to many acts of flagrant 
dishonesty. Sir Alexander Cockbum, then attorney-general, 
accordingly introduced the Betting Houses Act, 16 and 17 
Viet. c. 119, whereby all houses or places kept for such 
purposes were brought under the above-mentioned Gaming 
Act, and might be proceeded against as a common nuisance 
and contrary to law, — heavy penalties being incurred by 
the owners, occupiers, or advertizers of such houses or places. 
Betting on race-courses, or at TattersalPs and similar private 
clubs, where money is not received in advance, was not 
meant to be interfered with. For some time this legislation 
had the desired effect till attempts were made to evade it 
by receiving money through the post. These were successful 
till the summer of 1869, when the Government suddenly 
l>estirr(3d itself, and several prosecutions took place. As 
the Act, however, did not extend to Scotland, the betting- 
housekeepers removed there or went abroad, and their adver- 
tisements at such addresses were still legal. This led 
to 37 Viet. c. 14, extending 16 and 17 Viet. c. 119 to 
Scotland, and making all advertisements of betting-houses, 
whether in or out of the United Kingdom, illegal. It c^me 
into force on 3Lst July 1874, and almost extenniiiated 
the receiving of money in advance, especially as it is now 
enforced very strictly. 

In 1866 a system of betting, termed Paris muluels, was 
started in France. It consisted of agencies where any one 
may hack a i)robable starter for any sum or sums ho jjleasos. 
The whole of the money thus staked on all startlers is added 
together, a commission deducted by the agent for his 
trouble, and tlie balance divided in “ equal shares,” or Paris 
mutuelSf amongst those wlio have backed the. victor. In 
this instance the agent’s gain is, of course, certain. It has 
l)een found, however, that unlicensed op] )ort unities of 
staking money in advance have i)r(xluced the same evils in 
France as in England. During the past three years the 
French Government have taken the matter up strongly, and 
lietting-housos and agencies are now as (*ffectiially doomed 
on the French as on the English side of the Channel. 

Ill the Ihiited States l)etting is also illegal. Under the 
Gambling Act, whenever any money has l)een staked for a 
bet, either side can suo the stakeholder and recover his 
])ortion of the money, either before or after the bet has 
l)oen decided. Owing, however, to the strong jmblic senti- 
ment which naturally condemns such a course, i)roceeding8 
against stakeholders are excessively rare. Any voter 
betting on the result of an election forfeits his franchise, 
yet the heaviest betting in the States is on elections, and 
the l)etterH go unchallenged to the ]>oll. (n. f. w.) 

BETDL, a hilly district of British India, in the Central 
Provinces, com])rising the westernmost section of the 
great SAtpurA plateau, situated between 2U 20' and 22* 
35' N. lat., and 77“ 20' and 78“ 35' E. long. It is bounded 
on the N. by the Iloshang.AbAd district and the Makrdi 
territory, on the E. by the district of ChhindwArA, on the S. 
by the comrnissionership of West Berars, and on the W. by 
the district of HoshangAbAd. The area is al)OUt 4118 square 
miles ; the pojiulation, as ascertained by the census of 1866, 
258, 335. In 1 87 2 the population had increased to 284 ,055, 
of whom 168,788 were Hindus, 4555 Mahometans, 937 
Buddhists and Jains, 19 Christians, and 109,756 aborigines; 
ixqmlation, 69 per square mile. The mean elevation of 
the district above the soa is about 2000 feet. The country 
is essentially a highland tract, divided naturally into three 
distinct portions, differing in their superficial aspects, the 
character of their soil, and their geological formation. The 
northern part of the district forms an irregular plain of the 
sandstone formation. It is a well-wooded tract, in many 
places stretching out in charming glades like an English 
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jiark, but it has a very sparse population and little culti- 
vated land. In the extreme north a line of hill rises 
abruptly out of the great plain of the NarbadA valley. The 
central tract alone }>os808Hes a rich soil, well watered by the 
Ma<*hnA and BAmpna rivers, almost entirely cultivated and 
studded with villages. To the south lies a rolling plateau 
of basaltic formation (with the sacred town of MulUi, and 
the springs of the River Taptf at its highest jioint), extending 
over the whole of the southern face of the district, and 
finally merging into the wild and broken lino of the GhAts, 
which lead down to the i)lains. This tract consists of a 
succession of stony ridges of trap rock, enclosing valleys or 
basins of fertile soil, to which cultivation is for the most 
l>art confined, except whei-e the shallow soil on the tops of 
the hills has ])een turned to account. 

The prineipal rivers of the district are the Taptf, Wardha, Bel 
Machna, Sanijuia, Morar, and Tawa. The Taptf rises a few miles 
from Multdi, traverses the southorn |mrt of the district, and then 
plun^^os into the gorge of the Sdtpurd hills, formed on the one side 
t>y the Chikahhi hills of Borar, and on the other side by the wild 
IvAlfhhft hills of Iloshan^dbad. The Wardha can hardly be called 
a river of the district, as it merely takes its rise in the SatpurA hills 
on the south-eastern boundary. Theltiver Bel also rises in the higk 
plateau of BetuI, and forms one of the chief alllueuts of the Kanhan. 
Tlie Machini and H.im])nA rise among the hills that shut iu the rich 
basin of the district. They unite their waters at the town of Betul, 
forces their way through the Sutnurd range, and join the TawA near 
Shahpur. The Moran rises in tlie Satpuni hills within the district, 
and enters lloshangdbdd msar the town of Seonf. The Tawd rises 
iu Chhiiidwdrd, ana flowing for a short distance through the north- 
east corner of this district, ovontually joins the Narbada above 
lloshangdbdd. These are t ho rivers of ini jmrtanee ; but throughout 
the district, and more especially amid the traji formation, there arc 
a number of smaller streams useful for irrigation. The principal 
agricultural products of the district are wheat and pulses, more 
than three-fourths of the ojien lands being devoted to these crops. 
The other products arc cotton, rioo, millet, rye, sngar-cane, and 
opium. The area under sugar-cane oultivatiou is estimated at 2400 
acres, the juice extracted from it being exported in its raw state. 
The jirincipal agricultural tribe is the Kunbis, many of whom are 
modern immigrants from Northern India. Tlie aboriginal Gonds are 
found in all the wild jungle villages, where they follow the nomadic 
system of cultivation known as the ddh ya. Extensive forests pccujiy 
some 700 s<[uare miles of the district area, and yield teak and 
other good timber. Coal occurs in many jiarts of the district, but 
is not worked, as excej>t at one jdac^e not a single seam ha.s been 
found exceeding 3 feet iu thickness, and it is doubtful if a seam of 
that thickness can be jirolitably mined in India. District revenues 
in 1868-69 — laud revenue, £19,159 ; excise, £7219 ; assessed taxes, 
£1136 ; forests, £1218 : stamps, £2743 ; total, £81,475. Strength 
of regular constabulary and town police, 333 men; cost, £3857 
per annum. 

Ijittle is known of the early history of the district except 
that it must have been the centre of the first of the four 
ancient Gone! kingdoms of KherlA, Deogarh, Mandla, and 
ChAndA. According to ¥ arishtA, these kingdoms engrossed 
in 1398 all the hills of GondwAnA and adjacent countries, 
and were of great wealth and power. About the year 1418 
BultAn Husain BhAh of MAlwa invaded KherlA, and reduced 
it to a deiX3ndency. Nine years later the RAjA rel)cllod, but 
although with the help of tlio BAhmini kings of the Deccan 
he managed for a time to assert his inde])endence, he was 
finally subdued and deprived of his territories. In 1467 
KerlA was seized by the BAhmini king, but was after- 
wards restored to MAlwa. A century later the kingdom of 
MAlwa became incoqiorated into the dominions of the 
emperor of Delhi. In 1703 a MusAlman convert of the 
Gond tribe held the country, and in 1743 Raghiyf BhonslA, 
the MarhattA ruler of Bemr, annexed it to his dominions. 
The MarhattAs in the year 1818 ceded this district to the 
East India Conijm-ny ‘as payment for a contingent, and by 
the treaty of 1826 it was formally incorjKjratod with the 
British iX)ssessions. Detachments of British troops were 
stationed at MultAi, Betul, and ShAhpur to cut off the 
retreat of ApA SAhib, the MarhattA general, and a 
military force wnti quartered at Betul until June 1862, 
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The ruined city of KherlA formed the seat of government 
under the Gonds and preceding rulers, and hence the dis- 
trict was, until the time of its annexation to the British 
dominions, known as the ** KherlA SarkAr.’' The town of 
MultAi contains an artificial tank, from the centre of which 
the Taptl is said to take its rise ; hence the reputed sanctity 
of the spot, and the accumulation of temples in its honour. 

The climate of Betul is fairly salubrious. Its height 
above the plains and the neighbourhood of extensive 
forests moderate the heat, and render the temperature 
pleasant throughout the greater i)art of the year. During 
the cold season the thermometer at night falls below the 
freezing point ; little or no hot wind is felt before the end 
of April, and even then it ceases after sunset. The nights 
ill the hot season are comparatively cool and pleasant. 
During the monsoon the climate is very damp, and at times 
oven cold and raw, thick clouds and mist enveloping the sky 
for many days together. The average annual rainfall is 40 
inches. In the denser jungles malaria prevails for mouths 
after the cessation of the rains, but the Gonds do not 
appear to suffer much from its effects. Travellers and 
strangers who venture into these jungles run the risk of 
fever of a severe typo at almost all seasons of the year. 

BETWA, a river of India, which rises in the native state 
of BhopAl in MAlwa, and after a course of 360 miles, for 
the most part in a north-easterly direction, falls into the 
JamnA at Hamlrpur in 25*" 57' N. lat. and 80® 17' E. long. 

BP^UDANT, Fkani;ois Sulpice, a French mineralogist 
and geologist, was born at Paris in 1787, and died in 1862. 
He was educated at the Polytechnic and Normal schools, 
and in 1811 was appointed professor of mathematics at the 
Lycec of Avignon. Thence ho was called, in 1813, to the 
LycAe of Marseilles to fill the post of professor of physics. 
In the following year the royal mineralogical cabinet was 
committed to his charge to be conveyed into England, and 
from that time his attention seems to have been directed 
principally towards geology and cognate sciences. In the 
year 1818 he undertook, at the expense of Government, a 
geological journey through Hungary, and the results of his 
researches, Voyagt Mirwralogique et Gtologique en HongrUy 
3 vols. 4to, with atlas, published in 1822, established for 
him a European reputation. He was about the same time 
appointed to the professorship of mineralogy in the Paris 
Faculty of Sciences. His treatises on physics (^raite de 
Phynque, 6th od., 1838) and on mineralogy and geology 
{Coun Mhrtmtaire de Mineralogie et Geologxty 1841) were 
very popular. Beudant also, when holding the post of 
inspector of the university, published a valuable French 
grammar. 

BEULft, Charles Ernest, a French archaeologist and 
man of letters, was born at Baumur 29th Junel826,and died 
4th April 1874. He was educated at the ficole Normale, 
and in 1852 was sent to Athena as one of the professors in 
the £colo Fran^aise established there. At first distinguished 
as a man of fashion, he afterwards devoted himself with 
intense vigour to archieological researches. He had the 
good fortune to discover the propylaea of the Acropolis, and 
his work, L^Acropoled'AtJicnes (2 vols. 1854), was published 
by order of the minister of public instruction. Promotion 
and distinctions followed rapidly upon his first successes. 
He was made doctor of letters, chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, professor of archa3ology at the Biblioth^que 
ImpArialo, member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts. Like 
too many French men of letters, he joined eagerly in 
political affairs, with which the last few years of his life 
were entirely occupied. The most important* of his writings 
are £t%tde$ sur le Feloponnese, 1855 ; Les Monnaies 
WAthhneSy 1858; Hutoire de la Sculpture avant Phtdiaiy 
1864; Hutoire de VArt Grecy 1870. 
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BEUTHEN, the chief town of a circle in the government 
of Oppeln in PruBsian Silesiai on the railway between 
Oppeln and Cracow, about 50 miles from the former. It 
is the centre of the mining district of Upper Silesia, and its 
population, which numbered 15,711 in 1871, is mainly 
engaged in mining operations. Cloth and linen weaving, 
however, is also carried on. Beuthen is an old town, 
and was formerly the capital of the lordship of Beuthen, i 
which belonged to the counts of Donnersmark. It is fre- 
quently called Ober Beuthen to distinguish it from the 
following. 

BEIUTHEN, or Nieder Beuthen, a town in the 
government of Liegnitz, in Silesi i, on the Oder, and the 
capital of the mediatized principality of Carolath-Beuthon. 
The chief industries of the place are straw -plaiting, boat- 
building, and the manufacture of pottery ; and a con- 
siderable traffic is carried on by means of the river. 
Population in 1871, 3826. 

BEVEBTiEY, a market and Ixirough town in the East 
Biding of Yorkshire, about a mile from the Kiver Hull, 
with which it communicates by moans of a canal called the 
Beverley Beck. It consists principally of one long wide 
street, upwards of a mile in length, and terminated by an 
ancient gateway. The magnificent collegiate church of St 
John is in size and splendour superior to many cathedrals. 
Having been erected at different times it exhibits various 
styles of Gothic architecture. The west front is said by 
Hickman to be the finest of its kind in England. It is 334 
feet in length from east to west ; the breadth of the nave 
and side aisles is 64 feet ; the transept is 1 67 feet long ; 
and the two towers at the west end are 200 feet in height. 
One of its most remarkable monuments is the Percy shrine. 
St Mary’s church is also an exceedingly handsome and 
8j)aciou8 Gothic building. The market-j)lace, which com- 
prises an area of nearly 4 acres, is ornamented with an 
octangular market-cross. The grammar school is of great 
anti(iuity, and has two fellowsliips, six scholarships, and 
three exhibitions at Ht John’s College, Cambridge. 'There 
are several national and two infant schools, a bluc-coat 
school, a mechanics’ institute, a news-room, several banks, a 
theatre, a jail, and a cattle-market. There is a large trade in 
grain, timber, and coal. The tanning of leather is the 
I)rincipal industry ; but there are also several important 
manufactories of agricultural implements and of artificial 
manures, as well as whiting-factories, com and linseed mills, 
and breweries and malt-kilns. It formerly returned two 
members to i)arliament, but was disfranchised in 1870. 
Population of municijml borough in 1871, 10,218. 

BEVERLEY, a seaport of Massachusetts in the United 
States, situated on a branch of Ann Harbour, and connected 
with Salem by a bridge built in 1788. It is 16 miles N.E. 
of Boston, on the Eastern RaiVay, and is connected with 
Gloucester by a branch line. The principal industry is the 
manufacture of shoes ; and a considerable number of jieople 
are employed in the coasting trade and fisheries. Popula- 
tion in 1870, 6507. 

BEVERLEY, John op, a celebrated prelate, who 
flourished during the 7 th and 8th centuries, was bom at 
Harpham in Northumbria. Ho received his education at 
Canterbury, and after his return to the north was the 
instructor of the Venerable Bede. In 685 ho was made 
bishop of Hagolstad or Hexham, and two years later was 
promoted to the archbishopric of York. Ho resigned his 
see in 717, and retired to a college which he had founded 
some years before at Beverley, where he died in 721. He 
was celebrated for his scholarship as well as for his virtues. 
The following works are ascribed to him: — Pro Luca 
Exjxmmdo (afti exposition of Luke) ; HomilioR in Evangelia; 
EpUtolcB ad Herehaldum^ Audenam^ et Bertinum ; Epistolce 
ad Holdam abbatUsam, 
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BEWDLEY, a market and borough town in the parish 
of Kibbesford, in the county of Worcester, 129 miles from 
London, on the Severn Valley Railway. It is well built, 
and stands on an eminence near the River Severn, over 
which there is an elegant bridge, erected in 1797. It has 
a town-hall, a free, grammar school, and several charities ; 
and manufactures combs, brass and iron wares, leather, and 
malt. It returns one member to parliament. Population of 
parliamentary borough in 1871, 7614. 

Dowdley, or, as it was formerly called, Beaulieu^ was a place of 
some importance in the 13th century, and had the right of sanc- 
tuary for those who shed blood, pfeniy Vll. built a palace in the 
town for his son Arthur, who was married there by proxy to Cathe- 
rine of Arngon ; but no remains of the building, which was greatly 
injured during the wars of the 17th century, can now bo traced. 
The town, which was incorporated by Edward IV., formerly be- 
longed to the Marches of Wales, but was assigned to Worcester- 
shire by Henry VIII. 

BEWICK, Thomas, who may be considered as the 
reviver of wood-engraving in England, was bom at Cherry- 
burn, near Newcastlo-on-Tyne, in August 1753. His father 
rented a small colliery at Micklcybank, and sent his son 
to school at Mickley. He proved a poor scholar, but 
showed, at a very early ago, a remarkable talent for 
drawing. He had no tuition in the art, and no models 
save natural objects. At the ago of fourteen he was 
apprenticed to Mr Beilby, an engraver in Newcastle. In 
his office Bewick engraved on wood for Dr Hutton a series 
of diagrams illustrating a treatise on mensuration. Ho 
seems thereafter to have devoted himself entirely to 
engraving on wood, and in 1775 ho received a premium 
from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and 
Manufactures for a woodcut of the “ Huntsman and the 
Old Hound.” In 1784 apjicared his Select Fables^ the 
engravings in which, though far surpassed by his later 
productions, were imcomparably 8U]ierior to anything that 
had yet been done in that line. The Quadrupeds apjKJared 
in 1790, and his great achievement, that with which his 
name is inseparably associated, the British Birds^ was 
imblished from 1797--1804. l^ewick, from his intimate 
knowledge of the habits of animals acquired during his 
constant excursions into the country, was thoroughly 
qualified to do justice to his great Usk. Of his other 
I)roductions the engravings for Goldsmith’s Traveller and 
Deserted Village^ for ParnelTs llermity for Somerville’s 
Chasfy and for the collection of Fables of jEsop and otherSy 
may be sj)ccially mentioned. Bewick was for many years 
in f)artnership with his fomier master, and in later life had 
numerous pupils, several of whom gained distinction as 
engravers. Ho died on the 8th November 1828. His 
autobiography {Memoirs of Thomas Beuficky by Uimselfy 
8 VO, London) api^red in 1862. 

BEYLE, Marie-Hknri, bettor known as De Stendhal, 
the most celebrated of his many w>ms de plumcy was bom 
at Grenoble on the 23d January 1783. His father was an 
avocat at the parliament of Grenoble, and his family, though 
not noble, was of good descent. His early education was 
conducted mainly by priests, who seem to have misunder- 
stood his very peculiar character, and for whom he ever 
afterwards entertained a profound aversion and contempt. 
At the ago of twelve he was sent to the iScolo Centrale, 
newly established at Grenoble, and continued in attendance 
for four years, during which time he distinguished himself 
in all his studies. In 1799 he was preparing to become a 
candidate for the ficole Polytechnique when his plans were 
disturbed by an offer from M. Dam, a distant relative, of 
some api)ointment connected with the ministry for war. 
In the following year he accompanied M. Dam to Milan, on 
the chance of some suitable post offering itself. He was 
present at the battle of Marengo; and carried away, 
apparently, by the military enthusiasm consequent on 
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Napoleon’s brilliant victories, he suddenly enlisted as 
quartermaster in a dragoon regiment. In a month’s time 
ho was made sub-lieutenant, and for about a year and a 
half acted as aide-de-camp to General Michaud. But the 
routine of garrison life, to which he was soon afterwards 
condemned, made him heartily tired of a military career. 
On the conclusion of the peace of Amiens (1802) he threw 
uf) his commission, and wont to reside with his family at 
Grenoble. Fn)m them he obtained means to take up his 
abode in Paris, where for some time he continued to devote 
himself to study and literary work. In 1806 he suddenly 
accepted a situation as clerk in a mercantile house at 
Marseilles, and remained th(*re nearly a year, — in fact, till 
the actress, for whose sake he had taken this curious step, 
married a wealthy Bussian. In the following year he again 
accompanied M. I)aru into Germany, and was appointed to 
suiKsrintend the possessions of the emperor in Brunswick. 
Wliatever (3 or man he learnt there was afterwards completely 
forgotten. In his official capacity as connected with the 
commissariat he took part in the ill-fated Eussian cam|)aign 
of 1812, and remained loyal to the fallen omj>eror. He 
declined to lay himself out for employment under the now 
rtigime, and retired to Milan, whore he resided till 1821. 
IJis early works, chiefly on painting and music, date from 
this period of his life. The Lettren ecrite& de Vienne but 
Utxydn^ BuivieB d'une Vie de Mozart^ dtc., which appeared in 
1814 under the pseudonym of Alexandre C^sar Bombet, 
were i^ainly plagiarized from Carj)ani. With some slight 
alterations the work was reproduced in 1817 as Vies de 
Jlaydrif Mozart^ et MetaBiase. In tlie same year he 
published, under various assumed names, lliBioire de la 
Peinture en Italie, which contains some good but 
unsystematic criticism, and Rome^ Naplezy et Florence en 
1817. In 1821 he was compelled to return to France, an 
unfounded suspicion that he was a French spy having 
somehow arisen at Milan. During the following nine years 
he resided at Paris, and gradually began to acquire his high 
reputation as an accomplished litterateur and man of the 
world. He was an admirable talker and full of anecdote, 
which in his ojiinion ought to form the staple of conversa- 
tion. Ilis fine analytic ])ower8 were disjilayed to full 
advantage in the curious work, De V Amour ^ which he 
published in 1822, but the book did not find an appreciative 
audience. The Vie de RosBini, which followed, was more 
successful ; and the })amphlet Racine et SJiakeBpeare did 
good service for the cause of liomanticism in its struggle 
with the rigid classical canons of older French literature. In 
1829 api)earod his Promenades dans Rovie^ full of informa- 
tion, criticism, and original observation, but somewhat 
chaotic in form, lie was appointed consul at Trieste in 
1830, and three years later he quitted that place with the 
greatest joy for a similar post at Civita Vecchia. There 
he remained till 1841, with frequent absences, one 
extending from 1836 to 1839, during which he paid a 
short visit to London. In 1841 his health gave way, and he 
returned to Paris, where he died on the 2 2d March 1842. 

Boyle, during his lifetime, was known to but a very small circle 
of readers ; within the last twenty years, however, his popularity 
has greatly increased, and his many line ))Owers have received due 
reoognition. It is not probable that he will ever have a very ex- 
tenood influence ; his writings an) “caviare to the general,” and can 
only be appreciated by those ijualifiod to take pleasure in the cynical 
reflections of mere egotism. For Beyle’s philosojihical creed, so far 
as he can be said to have had one, was materialism, and his ideal 
of humanity aesthetically refined selfishness. His strength lay in 
keen criticism and in acute psychological analysis, uualities which 
gave value to his writings on art, but debarred him from success in 
the department of Action. His principal novels, Le Houge et le 
Noir, and La ChnrtreuH de Pamie^ fell comparatively dead, though 
the latter was received with extravagant eulogy by Balzac, and has 
recently liecome more popular. His genius was too analytic to be 
suited for romance writing ; the novels want consistency of plot 
and motive power in the cnaractors. La Chartreuacy however, the 
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best of them, dves an admirable picture of the involved intitoes 
of a small IMan court, a subject with which Beyle was speomlly 
qualifled to deal. The peculiar value of all his writlnn consists 
in the amount of thinking which they excite, though it roust be 
confessed that the subjects are frequently unworthy of the attention 
devoted to them. The fhllest account of Beyle is that by A. A. 
Baton, Henry Beyle^ a Critical and Biographical Study y 1874. See 
also Colomb’s prefaces to La Chartreuse and the Bomans et Nou^ 
vdleSy Mdrim^e^s preface to the Correspmdance Jiuditey and Saints' 
Beuve’s articles in the Causeries du Lundi. 

BEYROUT, Beirout, or Bairut, the most important 
seaport town of Syria, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
in the paahalic of Acre, 67 miles W.N.W. of Damascus. 
It is situated on rising ground on the northern side of 
the promontory of the Jebel-er-Rosheh, which forms the 
s})acious bay of St George’s, a short distance to the west 
of the mouth of a stream to which it gives its name — Nahr- 
Beirut, the ancient Magoras. The surrounding hills consist 
of reddish sand, interspersed with rocks, and covered with a 
light soil. The roadstead to the N.E. of the town is 
sheltered from the S.W. wind, but is exposed to the W. 
and the N.W. The ancient harbour is now choked up, 
and all that remains of the artificial erections is a pier or 
causeway at the N.W. extremity of the town, at which 
boats can discharge. It is supported on arches of unequal 
size, and is partly constructed of ancient marble columns, 
many of which still stand along its front, and are used for 
mooring the lesser vessels. In 1874 the authorities 
determined to construct a small harbour, and £10,000 was 
allotted for the jiurpose. The city projicr is an irregular 
square, open towards the sea, and surrounded on the land 
sides by a substantial tower-flanked wall, built by Djezzar 
Pasha. At the N.W. comer are two castellated buildings, 
built on the rocks. The streets are wider than is usual in 
S)Tian towns, and are paved with largo stones ; the houses 
are for the most part lofty and spacious. Formerly, there 
were deep channels of water flowing down the middle of 
the streets, but these have been removed. The suburbs 
of the city, which extend around it with a radius of a mile 
and a half, are beautifully situated, interspersed with 
gardens, and planted with fruit-trees. During the hot 
season the wealthier inhabitants nunovo inland to the 
villages of Beit-Miry, Brumanah, or Shemlin, on the lower 
slopes of the Lebanon. Besides the mosques, bazaars, 
and other native buildings with which it is provided, the 
city of Beyrout possesses numerous European edifices and 
institutions. I'liere are six Roman Catholic convents or 
monasteries, with churches and schools attached, and the 
sisters of charity maintain an orphanage and hospital. 
The Prussians siqijiort a well-organized school, under the 
management of a Protestant sistcrliood, and the American 
missionaries have, among other establishments, a hospital 
and medical school. A girls’ school was begun in 1860 by 
Mrs Thompson, and a ragged school in 1 863. A native 
Christian community has been for some time in existence \ 
and in 1847 a native society of arts and sciences was 
established. Formerly regarded as the jiort of Damascus, 
Beyrout has now become by far the more important of the 
two oitios. It is the seat of various consular establish- 
ments, and possesses a quarantine, a custom-house, and 
post-offices. It exjiorts silk, wool, bitumen, rags, spongeq 
and skins, and imports European goods for a large part 
of Syria. In 1871 the value of the exports, which were 
destined chiefly for France and England, was £630,000 ; 
while that of the imports, which were mainly from Eng- 
land and .Germany, amounted to £1,240,000. The 
coasting trade, carried on by small native craft, consists 
princiimlly of timber, firewood, charcoal, and straw. A 
lighthouse, 98 feet high, was erected in 1864 on the 
neighbouring cape of Beyrout. A carriage road was 
constructed by a French company about 1863, connect- 
ing Beyrout with Damascus. An English company com- 
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pleted in 1874 an extensive system of water-works, by i 
which a laige supply is brought from the Nahr-el-Kelb (the 
Dog River or Lycus), a distance of 9 miles ; the aqueduct 
is taken at one place through a tunnel 1040 yards long, 
and the water is brought to two reservoirs at the entrance 
of the town, each of a capacity of 110,000 cubic feet; 
public fountains, barracks, and mosques are supplied free 
of charge. The population is of a various character, 
comprising Druses, Maronites, Greeks, Turks, Arabs, and 
other races or nationalities. It was greatly increased 
about 1860 by an immigration of Christian natives who 
had fled from persecution in Mount Lebanon, Hasbeya, and 
Damascus. Estimated at only 15,000 in 1838, the number 
of inhabitants had risen in 1871 to 70,000. 

Beyrout is a place of great antiquity, and may perhaps be iden- 
tified with the Borothah of the Phoenicians. For a time at least it 
was under tlio supremacy of Sidon. Destroyed by Trypho, the 
Syrian usurper, about 140 b.o., it was restored by the elder Agrippa 
about 41 A.D., raised to the rank of a Roman colony, and adorned 
with an amphitheatre and various splendid buildings. In the 3d 
century it became the seat of a school of jurisprudence, which long 
maintained its reputation, and was attendeil by several eminent 
men. During the reign of Justinian, in fact, Beyrout was the only 
place in the empire, except Rome and Constantinople, whore law was 
permitted to be taught, and of the three the Syrian school, under 
the management oi Theophilus and Dorotlieus, appears to have 
stood higliest in general estimation. But the injury inflicted on 
the city by an earthquake in 651 led to the removal of the school 
to Sidon, and not long after the building in which it had been held 
was totally consumed by fire. In the time of the Crusades Beyrout 
again rose into importance, and was captured by Baldwin 1. in 1111, 
after a two months* siege. Early in the 17th century it became a 
chief seat of the Druses, who retained their possession till 1763, when 
it was betrayed into the hands of the Turks. In 1772 it was bom- 
barded and plundered by a Russian fleet, and in 1840 it was nearly 
destroyed by the attack of the English under Admiral Stopford. 

BEZA, Theodoek, or more correctly De B^ze, was born 
at Vezelai in Burgundy on the 24th July 1519. His 
family was of good descent, and his parents were noted for 
their piety and generosity. While an infant he was 
adopted by his uncle, Nicholas de Beza, a counsellor of the 
parliament of Paris, who took his nei)hew to live with him, 
and superintended his education with the greatest care. 
At the age of ten ho was put under the tuition of Melchior 
Wolmar, a German, who resided at Orleans. Beza studied 
under him for seven years at Orleans and at Bourges, and 
from him received the impulse which guided his after life. 
Wolmar, who was an excellent scholar, belonged to the 
Reformed Church, and his pupil not only learned from him 
the principles of the Reformed faith, but acquired the 
habit of diligent and critic^al study of Scri])turo, After the 
return of Wolmar to Germany in 1 535, Beza with great 
reluctance departed for Orleans in order to begin the study 
of law. His tasks lay altogether in the direction of classics 
and poetry, and to this period of his life must be referred 
the composition of many of the licentious poems, the 
publication of which cost him so much regret, and has 
brought upon him such calumny. After four years ho 
obtained the degree of licentiate in law, and leaving Orleans, 
took up his abode in Paris. He was young, ardent, and 
poetical, of high rank, surrounded with friends, and amply 
supplied with funds, — for, though he was not in orders, he 
enjoyed the proceeds of two benefices. It was small wonder 
that under these circumstances he should have yielded to 
the temptations of Paris, and have eagerly seized the 
pleasures that presented themselves. But the extent of 
his dissipation has been enormously exaggerated; more 
particularly has his connection with the woman whom he 
afterwards married been the occasion of calumny and mis- 
representation. A severe illness at last recalled to his 
mind the takings of his old master Wolmar, and brought 
clearly before him the contrast his conduct presented to 
them. Immediately on his recovery, in October 1548, he 
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retired to Geneva, publicly fulfilled his promise to marry 
the woman with whom he had formerly lived, and joined 
the Reformed Church. In the following year he was made 
professor of Greek at the academy of Lausanne, where he 
remained for ten years, communicating frequently with 
Calvin at Geneva, During this time he completed Clement 
Marot^s French translation of the Psalms, and began the 
extended labours on the New Testament, which resulted 
in his famous translation and commentary. His venera- 
tion for Calvin, already great, was strengthened by closer 
intercourse; he vigorously defended the execution of 
Servetus; and in 1558 he gladly removed to Geneva. 
He was appointed professor of Greek in the academy, and 
assisted Calvin in his theological lectures. Soon by his 
vigorous teaching, his numerous writings, and his success 
in foreign embassies, he came to be looked upon as the 
most i)rominent man in the church of Geneva next to 
Calvin ; and after the death of the latter in 1564, ho wa.^ 
nominated his successor as teacher of theology, and gene- 
rally recognized as the loader of the Calvinist party. His 
enormous activity enabled him not only to manage the 
internal aflairs of the church, and to carry on the important 
negotiations with France and other powers, but also to 
compose several theological works of considerable value. 
Old ago did not rob him of his energy; for in 1697 he 
was able to give a satirical refutation of the story spread 
about by the Roman Catholics that he had apostatized on 
his death-bed. He resigned all his official functions in 
1600, and died on the 13th October 1605, at the advanced 
age of 86. 

Beza's works were very nuniorous, and some of them, such as 
Ilisioire ecclisiastique dea igliscs r^formica du rvyaurne de France^ 
Con/essiOf Tractatwnea TheologkcCy are still of value. Hia reputa- 
tion, however, rested, anti still jtorhaps rests, oii his editions and 
translations of the Now Testament, which did much for the cause 
of the Reformation. Sec Sehlosser, Lehen des Theodor Bem^ c^c., 
1809 ; Baum, Theodor Beza^ 2 vols., 1843-.51 (incomplete). A 
biography of him was written by one of his favourite pupils, 
Antoine La Faye. 

B1^ZIERS, a city of Franco, in tho department of 
Hdrault, the capital of an arrondissement of the same 
name. It is beautifully situated on a hill, on the left bank 
of the River Orbe, where it is joined by the Languedoc 
canal, 38 miles S.W. of Montpellier. It is surrounded by 
old walls flanked with towers, round which is a promenade 
])laritecl with trees, and has a fine old Gothic cathedral, 
Saint Nazaire, dating from the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
centuries, several churches, an old ejnscopal palace, now 
used for the Government offices, a communal college, an 
agricultural society, a theatre, and apubl ic library. It manu- 
factures silk stockings, starch, gloves, brandy, confectionery, 
paper, leather, and glass, and has a considerable trade. Bdziers 
is of great antic^uity, and has the remains of an amphi- 
theatre, a causeway across tho marsh of Cap-estang, and 
other Roman works. The Romans established a colony 
there, and it was the headquarters of the seventh legion, 
under the title of Bceierra Septimanorvm. Tho present name 
occurs in the form Besara as early as Festus Avienus 
(5th or 6th century). The town was completely destroyed 
in 1209 by the forces of Simon de Montfort in the crusade 
against the Albigcnses, on which occasion 60,000 persons 
were massacred. The walls of the town were rebuilt in 
1289 ; but it again suffered severely in the civil and reli- 
gious wars of the 1 6th century, and all its fotifications 
were destroyed in 1632. Population in 1872, 30,067 

BlSziQUE, a game at cards (probably from Sp. heaicoy 
little kiss, in allusion to the meeting of the queen and 
knave, an important feature in the game). There is a 
group of card games which possess many features in com- 
mon. The oldest of these is mariage^ then follow ferwa- 
quemhille^ Vhomme de hrou^ hriecan or hrisque^ and cinq’^enU^ 
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B4zique (also called hm and hmgue) appears to have been 
founded on those; it is, in fact, hrisque played with a 
double pack, and with certain modifications rendered neces- 
sary by the introduction of additional cards. 

In playing b^zique, two packs of cards from which the twos, 
throes, fours, fives, and sixes have been rejected, are shuffled to- 
getlior and used as one. The packs should have backs similarly 
coloured or orruimeiited. 

The ]>layor8 cut for deal, and the highest b^ziquo card deals. The 
cards rank as follows Ace, ten, king, queen, knave, nine, eight, 
seven. 

The non*dealer cuts the pack to tins dealer, who reunites the 
separated packets, and deals three cards to his adversary, three to 
himself, then two to each, and again throe to each. The top card 
of those remaining ((jailed the aiock) is turned up for trumps. The 
itook is placed face downwards between the players, and slightly 
qiread. The players then take up the cards dealt to them, and the 
non-(lealer plays any card out of his liaiid, and the dealer plays a 
card to it from his hand, the two cards thus played constituting a 
trick. There is no rnstrielion as to the card to be played ; tlio 
second player neecl not follow suit, nor win the trick. If he wins 
the trick by playing a higher card of the suit led, or a trump, the 
load falls to him. In case of ties the leader wins. Whoever wdns 
the trick loacis to the next ; but before playing again each jdayer 
takes a card from the stock, and adds it to his hand, the winner <>1 
the trick taking the top card of those face downwards, and his 
aclvonsary the next card. This alternate playing and arawing a 
card each continues until the stock (incliiding the trump card or 
oanl oxclianged for it, which is taken up last) is exhausted. The 
tricks remain face upwards on the table, but must not be searched 
during the jday of the hand. 

The objects of the play are — 1. To promote in the hand various 
combinations of cards, which when declared entitle the holder to 
certain scjores ; 2. To win aces and tons ; 8. To win the so-called 
last trick. 

A declaration can only bo made by the winner of a trick imme- 
diately after ho has won it, and before he draws from the stock. It 
is effected by placing the (ieclarod cards (one of which at least must 
not have been declared before) face upwards on the table. Declared 
cards are loft face up on the table ; but they still form part of the 
hand, and can be led or ]»layed just as though they had not been 
declared. A player is not bound to declare, although he may win 
a trick and hohi scoring cards. A card led or played cannot be 
declared. More than one declaration may be made to one trick, 

S rovided no card of one conibination forms part of anotlier that is 
eolarod with it. Thus lour knaves and a marriage (see table of 
scores) may bo declared at the same time ; but a player cannot de- 
clare king and queen of spades and knave of diamonds together to 
score marriage and In^/iquo with those throe cards. Ho must first 
declare one combination, say b('*zi(me ; and when he wins another 
trick he can score marriage by declaring tho king. A declaration 
cannot bo made of cards that have already all bcjen declared. Thus, 
if four knaves (one being a b^zique knave) and four queens (one be- 
ing a b^zique queen) have been declared, the knave and queen 
already declareJ cannot bo declared again as b6ziquo. To score all 
the combinations with those cards, after the knaves are declared 
and another trick won, bczi([uc must next be made, after which, on 
winning another trick, the throe queens can be added, and four 
queens scored. Again, if a sequence in trumps is declared, marriage 
of the king and queen on the table cannot afterwards take place. 
To score both, the marriage should be declared first, and after win- 
ning another trick the remaining sequence cards should bo added, 
l^tly, a card once declared eau only bo used again in declaring in 
combinations of a different class. For example : the biizique queen 
can be declared in b($zi([Uo, marriage, and four (]ueens ; but having 
once been declared in single Is^zique, she cannot form part of 
another single b^zique ; having been married once, she cannot bo 
married again ; and having taken part in one sot of four queens, 
she cannot take part in another. 

Tho seven of trum|)s may be either declared or exchanged for 
the turn-up after winning a trick, and before drawing. When ex- 
change, the turn-up is taken into the player’s liand, and tho seven 
put m its place. The second seven is, of course, declared, as it 
wouM be absurd to exchange one seven for another. A seven when 
declared is not left on the table, but is simply shown. 

Tahle of B4zique Scores. 

Seven, oftm'mpsy'^ turned up, dealer marks 10 

Seven oftrumpSy declared or exchanged, ])layer marks.... 10 

Marriage (king and queen of any suit) declared 20 

Rtyycd marriage (king and queen of trumiis) declared 40 


^ Some players do not turn up a card for trumps, but make the 
trump suit depend on the first marriage declared. The turning up 
i« tho best 
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.S^^iigM^queen of spades and knave of diamonds) do- ^ 

Double hizique* (all the four b^zique cards) declared 500 

Fmr aces (any four, whether duplicates or not), declared XOO 

Four kings (any four) declared 80 

Four ermefM (any four) declared 60 

Four knaves (any four) declared 4C 

Sequence (ace, ten, king, queen, knave of trumps) de- 150 

olarea 250 

Aces and tensf in tricks, the winner for ea(sh one marks 10 
La.Hl tricky^ the winner marks 10 


The winner of the last trick can declare anything in his hand 
(subject to the limitations with regard to declaring already ex- 
plained). After this all declarations cease. The winner of the last 
trick takes the last card of the stock, and the loser the turn up 
card (or seven exchanged for it). All cards on the table, that have 
boon declared and not played, are taken up by their owners. Tho 
last eight tricks are then played, but the rules of play alter. Tho 
winner of tho last trick leads. The second player must follow suit 
if able, and must win the trick if able, and if not able to follow 
suit, he must win the trick if he can by trumping. The winner of 
tho trick leads to the next. The tricks are only valuable for the 
aces and tens they may contain. If a player revokes in tho last 
eight tricks, or does not win tho card led, if able, the last eight 
tricks belong to his adversary. 

When a (ioal is over, tho non-dealer in tho previous hand deals, 
and so on alternately until tho game is won by one of the players 
reaching 1000. All the scores are reckoned by tens, but there is no 
reason why they should not be reckoned by units, the game in that 
case being 100 up. Tho score ma^r be kept by means of a bif'ziqiie 
board and pegs, or by a numbered dial and hand, or by counters. 

PKKALTiKB. — If the dealer gives too few cards the number niust 
bo completed from the stock, or tho non-dealer, not having looked 
at his cards, may have a fresh deal. 

If the dealer gives his adversarv too many cards the player who 
has too many must not draw until his number is reduced to seven. 

If tho dealer gives himself too many cards the non-dealer may 
draw the surplus cards and add them to the stock, unless the dealer 
has looked at his hand, when he is liable to tho penalty for playing 
with nine cards {infra). 

A card exposed in dealing gives the adversary tho option of a 
fresh deal. 

If a player draws out of his turn, and the adversary discovers the 
error before he draws, he may add 20 to liis score, or deduct 20 from 
his adversary’s. 

If the winner of a trick when drawing lifts two cards, the adver- 
sary may have them oxjjoscd, and take liis choice. If the loser of a 
trick lifts two cards, tho adversary may look at the one improperly 
lifted, and at the next draw that card and tho next are turne(i face 
up, and the })layer not in fault has Ills choice of them. 

If a player plays with seven cjards his adversa^ may add 20 to 
his own score, or deduct 20 from the offender’s. The player with a 
card sliort must take two cards at his next draw. 

If at any time during tho ])lay of tho hand one plaver is found to 
hold nine cards, the other having but eight, tho acfvorsary of tho 
player with nine cards may add 200 to his own score, or dccluct 200 
from the oifender’s. The })layer with nine cards must play to the 
next trick without drawing. 

There is no penalty at two handed b(Sziquo for exjKising a card 
from the hand, or for loading out of turn. At three or four handed 
b(^7ique, a card exposed or led out of turn must remain on the table, 
and nothing can be subsecj^uently declared iu combination with it. 


^ When clubs or liearts are trumps, the l>4zique cards are queen of 
spades and knave of diamonds. When spades or diamonds ore trumps, 
the b^zique cards are queen of clubs and knave of hearts. Soma 
players object to this alteration, but it is a great improvement to the 
game. 

* If single b^zique is declared first, and then the two other b^zique 
cards added, 500 is scored in addition to the 40 already scored ; but if 
all four are declared together only 500 can be scored, and not 540, 

^ The winner of a trick containing two aces or two tons, or one of 
each, of course marks 20. The best plan is to score aces and tens im- 
ineiliately they are won ; but some players only score them at the end 
of the hand. When this mode is adopted, the winner of a trick con- 
taining an ace or ten takes the tricks on the table and turns them face 
downwards in front of himself, and after the haild is over looks through 
his packet to ascertain the number of aces and tens it contains. When 
scoring in this way it occasionally happens that both players can score 
out, in which case precedence is given to the winner of the so-called 
last trick. 

^ The so-called last trick is tho last before the stocl^ is exhausted. 
When two cards of tho stock, viz., the trump and another card, 
remain on the table, the player winning the trick is said to win tha 
last trick, notwithstanding that there are still eight tricks to be 
played. 
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When a card la led out of torn, if all the other players xday to it, 
the error cannot be rectified. 

Thube and Four Handed three play ^ three 

packs are used toother. All play against each other. The dealer deals 
to his left ; the player first dealt to has the first lead. The rotation of 
dealing goes to the left A second double b^zique, counting 500, may 
be declared to a b^zique on the table, which has already been used for 
double b^zique. Triple b6zique scores 1500. All the cards of the 
triple b^zique must be on the table at the same time and unplayed 
to a trick. All may be declared together, or a double b4zique may 
be added to a siugie one, or a third bezique may be added to a 
double b^zique already declared. The game is 2000 up. In play* 
ing the last eight tricks, the third hand, if not able to follow suit, 
nor to win tlie trick by trumping, may throw away any card ho 
pleases. 

WTven four play , four packs are shuffled togetlier and used as one. 
The players may score independently, or they may play as partners. 
A. second double b^zique or triple bezique may l)e scored as before ; 
CO form them the b^ziques may be declared from the hand of either 
yiartner. A player may declare when lie or his partner takes a 
trick. In playing the last eight tricks, the winner of the last trick 
and the adversary to his left play their cards against each other, 
and then the other two similarly play theirs. 

Hinto to Players. — The following hints, which merely touch 
on the elements of the play, may assist the beginner : — 

The lead is, as a rule, disadvantageous. Therefore do not win the 
trick unless — (1) you want to declare ; or (2) you wish to make an 
ace or ten of the suit led ; or (3) an ace or a ten is led which you 
desire to win. 

Sevens, eights, and nines in plain suits are valueless. In trumps 
they should be kejit to obtain the lead with. It is very important 
to keep one small tnimp in hand if possible. Knaves also are of 
but little value (except bezique and tramp knaves), and may bo 
thrown avray freely. 

It is of more importance to win aces and tens or to make tricks 
with them than at first sight a]q)ears. Experienced players prefer 
a number of small scores to sacrificing them for the chance of a 
large one. Therefore it is not considered good play as a rule to go 
for four aces unless you have three, ond are in no difficulty as to 
your play. Rather make tricks with the aces, and esiiecjially capture 
tens with them. Whenever you are second player, and can win a 
trick with a ten, take it, except in trumps, of which the ton is kej)t 
for sequence. 

When in difficulties, load an ace or a ton in preference to a king 
or (jueen. As a rule, if you tiy for aces, you have to sacrifice somo 
other score, and are pretty sure to lose somo of the aces after declar- 
ing them. 

If driven to lead an ace or a ten, and your oiiponent does not win 
it, lead another. 

Endeavour to recollect in what suits the aces and tens have been 
played, so that, when leading, you may clioose suits of which the 
most aces and tons are out. Similarly, if your adversary deedares 
aces, avoid leading the suits of the declared aties ; and, in discard- 
ing, retain those cards wdiich are least likely to be taken by aces 
and tens. 

Having a choice between playing a possible scoring card, or a 
small truni]), or a card that you have declared, generally play the 
last so as to conceal your hand. 

Do not part with a soquonco card early in the hand, even if you 
have a duplicate, as jdaying it shows that you are likely to hold the 
duplicate, and you thus free your opponent’s game, as he will im- 
mediately use his trump sequence cards to win all the aces and tens 
you lead. 

Also, do not part with bdzique cards until near the end of the 
hand, even after declaring bezique, because by so doing you give up 
all chance of double bezique. If you draw or hold a third Wziquo 
card, sacrifioe everything, even sequence cards, for the chance of 
a double b4zique. 

Avoid declaring combinations which show your adversary that he 
oannot make sequence or double bezique. By keeping him in the 
dark you hamper his game, and are very likely to cause him to 
refrain from trumping your aces or tens. For example, if early in 
the hand you hola two trump queens and two bezique queens, you 
should ])ostpone declaring them as long as possible, or even sacrifice 
the score altoj^ther. 

You may often judge during the play of the hand what combina- 
tions your adversary is going for. Thus, if he discards kings ho is 
probably strong in queens, and vice versa. If in doubt as to whether 
you should keep kings or queens, you of course choose tlie combina- 
tion he is not trying for. With attention and ex{)erience it is 
surprising how much may be inferred as to your adversary’s game, 
and how greatly your own line of play may be thus directed. 

It is as a r^le right to win the last trick, in order to prevent the 
adversary from demaring, for which purpose lead the ace of trumps. 
When within a few tricks of the end of the hand, you may often 
re vent your opponent from scoring sequence by leading out your 
igh trumps. 


In playing the last eight tricks your object is simply to make as 
many aces and tens as you can, ana to win those of your adversary. 

Polish Bezique (also called Ojpen Bhiqut and FiLd- 
niski) differs from ordinary bezique in the following par- 
ticulars : — 

Whenever a scoring card is j»layed, the winner of the trick places 
it face upwards in front of him (the same with both cards if two 
scoring caids are played to a trick), forming rows of aces, kinm, 
(piccns, knaves, and trump tons (called open cards). Cards of trie 
same denomination are placed overlapping one another lengthwise 
from the i>layer towards his adversary to economise SfMice. When 
a scoring card is placed among the oi)on cards, all the sevens, eights, 
nines, and plain suit tens in the tricks are turned down. Open 
cards cannot bo played a second time, and can only be used in de- 
claring. Whether so used or not they remain face upwards on the 
table until the end of the hand, including the last eight tricks. A 
])layor can declare after winning a trick anrl before drawing again, 
when the trick won contains a card or cards, which addoa to his 
open cards complete any combination that scores. Every declara- 
tion must include a card played to the trick last won. Aces and 
tens must bo scored as soon as won, and not at the end of the hand. 
The seven of trumps can be exchanged by the winner of the trick 
containing it ; and if the turn-up card is one that can be used in 
declaring, it becomes an o}>en card when exchanged. The seven of 
trumps when not exchanged is scored for by the player winning 
the trick containing it. 

Compound dcclaralimia are allowed, i.e., cards added to the open 
cards can at once Ix^ used, without waiting to win another trick, in 
as many combinations of dilferent classes as they will form with the 
winner s open cards. For exanqde : A has three open kings, and 
he wins a trick containing a king. Before drawing again he places 
the fourth king with the other three, and scores 80 for kings. This 
is a simple declaration. But sup]>oMe the card led was the queen 
of trumps, and A wins it with the king, and ho has the following 
open cards — three kings, three queens, and ace, ten, knave of trumps. 
Ho at once declares royal marriage (40) ; four kings (80) ; four 
queens (60) ; and Roi|Ucnco (250) ; and st'ores in all, 430. Again : ace 
of spades is turned up, and ace of hearts is led. The second player 
has two open aces, and wins the ace of hearts with the seven of 
trumps and exchanges. He scores for the excliange, 10 ; for the 
aco 01 hearts, 10 ; for the ace of spades, 10 ; and adds the aces to 
his o]>en cards, and scores 100 for aces ; in all, 130. If a declara- 
tion or part of a compound declaration is omitted, and the winner 
of the trick draws again, ho cannot amend his score. 

The ordinary rule holds that a secoiid declaration cannot be made 
of a card already declared in the same class. Thus : a queen once 
married cannot be married again ; a fifth king added to four already 
declared does not entitle to another scsore for kings. 

The fundamental point to be borne in mind is, that no declara- 
tion can be effected by means of cards held in the hand. Thus : 
A having throe open queens and a queen in hand cannot add it to 
his open cards. He must win another tiick containing a queen, 
when he can declare queens. 

Declarations continue during the play of the lost eight tricks 
just the same as during the play of the other cards. 

The game is 2000 up. After each deal it is advisable to shuffle 
thoroughly ; otherwise a number of small cards will run together in 
the stock, and im])air the interest of the game. It is also advisable 
to adopt the change in the Is^zique cards recommended for ordinary 
bezique, otherwise tlie scores of one hand may run very high, and 
of the otlier very low, wdiich spoils the game. The lead is even 
more disadvantageous than at ordinary bezique. It is imjiortant 
not to lead cards that can be won by bdziquo cards. It is often 
advisable to win with a high card though able to win with a low 
one ; thus having king, nine of a suit of which the eight is led, if 
you win the trick, you should take it with the king. It is not of 
so much consequence to win aces and tens (especially the latter) as 
at ordinary bezique. It is a difficult point in the game to decide 
w'hether to win tricks with sequence caiffs, on the chance of event- 
ually scoring sequence, or to reserve trumps for the last eight tricks. 
As a rule, i? the hand is well advanced, and you are badly off in 
trumps, win tricks with sequence cards, and especially if you have 
duplicate sequence cards make them both. If badly off in trumps 
towards the end of a hand, and your adversary may win double 
b6zique, keep in hand an oco or ten of the bezique suits, as when it 
comes to the last eight tricks (in which suit must be followed), you 
may prevent the score of double bezique. 

Grand B^:zIQUB (also called Chinese BewfuF) is played 
like ordinary bAzique, except as follows : — 

Four packs are shuffled together and used as one, and nine cards 
are dealt to each player, by three at a time to each. When a com- 
bination is declared, and one of the cards com]> 08 ing it is played 
away, another declaration can be completed (after winning a trick) 
with the same cards. Thus : A declares four aces, and uses one to win 
a trick, or throws one away. A has a fifth ace in hand and wins a 
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trickf he can add it to the thi*ee remaining declared acee, and score 
four aces again, and so on. Marriages can be declared over and over 
again ; thus king, queen of hearts are declared, and the player draus 
another kingof hearts. He plays the declared kingand winsthetrick, 
he can then marry the queen again. Some plavers object to this, 
calling it bigamy ; but if only permitted after the declared king is 
played, it is not bigamy, but the marriage of a widow. B^zique 
follows the same rule : if, say, the knave is played away, another 
knave makes another b^zique ; and so on with double and triple 
b^ziriue, if the former declared carfls which remain unplayed can be 
matcned from cards in hand to make the reqi^ite combinations. 
Requeuce can be decdared over and over again, and oom|K>mid 
declarations made among the declared cards are now generally 
allowed. The sevens of tnimns do not count, nor does the last 
trick, or at all events those only count by agreement. The game 
is 8000 up. The great {loiiits to aim at are to declare fourtaces or 
sequence, which can tlien Is) declaied over and over again, if fresh 
aces or sequence cards are taken into hand (the duplicate sequence 
cards being first played away). W ith fair chance of sei^uence every- 
thing else, even aces or chance of double b^zique, should lie sacri- 
ficed: (H. J.) 

BIIAGALPUH, a division or commissionorship of 
British India, undor tho Lioutenant- Governor of Bengal, 
coni])rising the districts of BhAgalpur, Monghir, SantAl 
Pargands, and Puriiiali, lies between 23” and 27“ N. lat., 
and 85” and 89“ E. long. It is bounded on the N. by 
tho indoi»endont state of Nojidl and the British district of 
Ddrjiling ; on the E. by the districts of Jaljniiguri, Dindjpur, 
Mdldah, Mui*shiddbdd, and Birbhiim ; on the B. by the 
districts of BlrbhiHii, Mdnbhdm, and Hazdrlbdgb ; and on 
the W. by the districts of Gayd, Patnd, and Tirhut. 
According to the census re])ort of 1872, Bhdgal}>ur division 
contained an area of 18,685 square miles, with a total 
pojadation, of 6,613,358 (/.c., 354 to the square mile), in- 
habiting 19,247 villages and 1,801,497 houses. Of this 
population 4,925,714, or 74*5 jier cent., are Hindus; 
1,121,630, or 17*0 jicr cent., Mahometans; 2469 Chris- 
tians ; 53 Buddhists ; 563,492, or 8*5 j>er cent,, of unsiieci- 
fied religion, chiefly consisting of alxiriginal trilies. 

BndoALPUR, a district of British India in the division 
of the same name, under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, situated lx>twoen 26" 35' 30" and 24“ 32' 39" N. 
lat., and 87“ 33' 51" and 86“ 21' 32" E. long. It is 
bounded on the N. by the independent state of NepAl, on 
the E. by tho districts of Puniiah and the BantAl Pargands, 
on tlie S. by tlic Santdl Pargands and Haziirlbdgh, and on 
the W. by the districts of Monghir and Tirhut. Bhdgiilpur 
is a long and narrow district, divided into two unequal 
parts by the Piver Ganges. In the southern portion of the 
district tlu? scenery in parts of the hill-ningtis and the high- 
lands which connect them is very beautiful. The hills 
are of the ])rimary formation, with fine masses of contorted 
gneiss. The ground is broken up into jiicturesque gorges 
and deep ravines, and the whole is covered with fine forest 
trees and a rich undergrowth. Within this portion also lie 
the lowlands of Bhdgalpur, fertile, well planted, well 
watered, and highly cultivated. The country north of the j 
Ganges is level, but beautifully diversified with trees and j 
verdure. Three fine rivc'rs flow through tlu* district — ^the 
Ganges, Kusl, and Ghagrf. The Ganges runs a course of 
60 miles through Bhdgalpur, is navigable all tho year 
round, and has an avemge width of tlm'e miles. The 
Kusf rises in the Himdlayas and falls into tho Ganges 
near Colgong (Kahlgdoii), within Bhdgalpur. It is a lino 
strtjam, navigable up to the foot of the hills, and re- 
ceives the Ghagrf eight miles above its debouchure. 

The census of 1872 disclosed a rKipulaticm of 1,826,290 souls, 
inhabiting 2739 towns or villages ; and 829,372 bouses, giving an 
average of 422 per square mile, 067 jHjr village, and 5 *6 per house. 
Of the total population, 1,639,949, or 89*8 ])cr cent., are Hindus ; 
169,426, or 9 *8 |)6r cent., Mahometans ; f>32 Christians ; 196udd)iiHtH; 
16,364, or *9 per cent., of unsneeified religions, chiefly of alwrigiiial 
tribes, consisting of hillmon, Niits, Santals, &c. In the early days 
of British administration these bill j>eo])le gave much tiouble. 
They were the original inhabitants of tlie country whom the Aryan 
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conquerors had driven back into the barren hills and unhealthy 
forests. This they avenged from generation to generation by 
plundering and ravaging the plains. The efforts to subdue or 
restrain these marauders proved fruitless, till Augustus Cleveland, 
the collector of Bhdgalpur in the latter half of last century, won 
them by mild measures, and sucoessfuHy made over the protection 
of the district to the very bill people who a few years before had 
been its scourge. Rice, wheat, oarley, oats, Indian com, various 
kinds of millet, pulses, oil-seeds, tobacco, cotton, indim, opium, 
flax and hemp, and sugar-cane, are the principal agrieiutural pro- 
ducts of Bhd-galpur district. The jungles aflbid goM pasturage in 
the hot weather, and abound in lao, silk cx>coons, catechu, resin, und 
tho mdhud fruit, which is both used as fruit and for the manu- 
facture of spirits. Iron, gold, coal, and building stone are found, 
but no iron or coal is at present smelted or worked. Gold is washed 
from the river sand in small (larticles. Silk cloth, called tosar, and 
pots similar to Chinese ware, are tho principal manufactures of 
Bhdgalpur. Principal scats of trade — Bhdgalpur, Ghoghd, Colgong 
(Kahlgaon), Plrpainti, and Sultdnganj on the East Indian Railway ; 
Umaiqnir, Purainf, Chdndpur, Beihar, Jaipur, Katarid, Sabalpur, 
Panjwdrd, and Chandan, in the south of the distriot ; and Bihpur, 
Krishnaganj, Muraliganj, and Pratdpganj north of the Gauges. 
Besides nine principal ro^s with a total length of 368 miles, which 
form the means of external and internal communication, 62 miles of 
tho East Indian Railway connect Bhdgalpur wath Calcutta and 
Upper India. For administrative purposes Bhdgalpur district is 
divided into four magisterial subdivisions, viz., the heodquailers 
sulxlivision, and those of Bdnki, Madhufiurd, and Supul ; and for 
|iolice pur^Kises into twelve thdinM, A regular ;[K)lice, 600 strong, was 
maintained in 1 872 at a total cost of £9569, or an average of one 
man to every 7*06 square miles, and 2979 of tho population. 
Besides the romilar ))ollce there were, in 1872, 3666 village watch- 
men, supixirted at an estimated cost of £5700, paid by the land- 
holders and villagers, exclusive of the service lauds which they 
enjoy rent free. The total not revenue of the district, in 1870-71, 
amounted to £139,545, of which £72,161, or 51 *71 per cent, was 
derived from the land ; expenditure, £82,570. For the education 
of tho people there were, in 1872, 14 Government and aided schools, 
attended uy 876 pupils, and maintained at a total cost of £2813, of 
which Government contributed £929. Tlie unaided schools num- 
bered 814, attended by 3593 pupils. The climate of Bhdgalpur 
partakes of tho character both of the deltaic districts of Bengal and 
of tho districts of Behar, between which it is situated, hot 
season sets in about the end of March, continues till the beginning 
of June, the tenqieratiire at this time rising as high as 110^ Fahr. 
The rains usually begin at the end of June and lost till the middle 
of September ; average annual rainfall, 55 inches. The cold season 
commences at tho beginning of November and lasts till March. 
During December and January the temperature falls as low as 4U 
Fahr. Tho average annual temperature is 78°. Bhdgalpur formotl 
a part of the ancient Sanskrit kingdom of Anga. In later times it 
was ineliidod in the powerful Hindu kingdom of Magadha or Behar, 
and in tho 7th Ci'iitiiry A.n. it was an iiidopendeut state, with the 
city of Champd for its capital. It afterwards formed a part of the 
Mahometan kingdom of Oaiir, and was subsequently subjugated 
by Akbar, who declared it to be a |)art of the Delhi empire. 
Bhdgalpur passed to tho East India Company by the grant of the 
Emperor Shah Alam in 1765. (W. W. II.) 

BhA<jalfur, the principal town of the district and 
division of tho same name, situated on tho right bank of 
the Ganges, here seven miles wide, in 25“ 11' N. lat. and 
87“ E. long. The town is two miles in length and a mile 
in width, but lies in a low, open valley, and consists of 
scattered market-jdaces meanly built. Its moat interesting 
objects are two ancient round towers, each ali^ut 70 feet 
high. Adjacent to the town are tho two Cleveland monu- 
ments, one erected by Government, and the other by the 
Hindus, to the memory of the civilian, who, at tho end 
of last century, “ by conciliation, confidence, and benovo- 
lenco, attempted and accomjdished the entire subjection of 
the lawless and savage inhabitants of tho Junglcterry of 
Rdjmahal.” Bhdgalpur is the headquarters of tho com- 
missioner of the division and of the judge and collector of 
the district ; it is also a station of the East Indian Railway. 
Its Government school was attended by 361 pupils in 1872. 
In the same year the town contained a population of 
69,678 souls, of whom 50,673, or 72 per cent., are Hindus ; 
18,455, or 26 per cent., Mahometans; 19 wore Buddhists, 
342 Christians, and 189 unclassified. Municipal income, 
in 1872, £2951, fis.; expenditure, £3470, Hs.; incidence of 
municipal taxation, lO^d. per head of the town population. 
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BHAMd, or Bakmo (in Chinese, Tsinogai), a city of 
Upper Burmah, situated in 24* Iff N. lat. and 96" 64' 47" 
E. long., on the left bank of the Irawady, a short distance 
below its confluence with the Tapeng, and about 300 miles 
up the river from Mandalay the capital. It was formerly 
a very flourishing city, and the chief town of a Shan prin- 
cipality ; and though greatly decayed, it is still the seat of 
a Burmese governor and the centre of a considerable trade. 
At the time of Dr John Anderson’s visit in the year 
1868 (Ejcpeditim to Western Yunnany 1871), it consisted 
of about 600 houses of sun-burnt brick, and liad an 
estimated population of 2600, partly Shans and partly 
Chinese. The latter possess a temple and theatre, and 
there were remains of ancient pagodas and other buildings. 
In the neighbourhood are ruins of two cities, called Tsam- 
penago, both of considerable extent. Special attention has 
been directed to Bhamd as an important position for the 
development of commerce between British India and 
Western Yunnan, no fewer than four practical routes 
leading eastward from the city to Momein. 

BHANDj 4.II A, a district of British India, under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, situated between 20" and 22" N. lat., and 79" 
and 81" E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the districts 
of Seonf and BAlAghdt, on the E. by the district of Jtaipur, 
QP the S. by the district of ChAndd, and on the W. by the 
district of Ndgpur. To the north, north-east, and cast, a 
natural boundary line is marked out by lofty hills, inhabited 
by Qonds and other aboriginal tribes, while the west and 
north-west are cx)mparatively open. Small branches of the 
S4tpur4 range make their way into the interior of the 
district. The Ambagarh, or Sendurjharl hills, which skirt 
the south of the Chandpur pargand, have an average height 
of between 300 and 400 feet above the level of the plain. 
The other elevated tracts are the Balilhi hills, the Kanheri 
hills, and the NawegAon hills. The Waingangd is the 
principal river in the district, and the only stream that does 
not dry up in the hot weather, — its affluents witliin the 
district being the BAwantharl, BAghnadl, Kanh.in, and 
Chulban. Tliere are 3648 small lakes and tanks in 
BhandArA district, whence it is called the “ lake region of 
NAgpur ; ” they afford ample means of irrigation. More 
than one-third of the district lies under jungle, which yields 
gum, medicinal fruits and nuts, edible fruits, lac, honey, 
and the blossoms of the mahud tree {Bassia latifolia)y which 
are eaten by the poorer classes, and used for the manu- 
facture of a kind of spirit. Tigers, panthers, deer, wild hogs, 
and other wild animals abound in the forests, and during 
the rainy season many deaths occur from snake-bites. 

BhandArA district contains an assessed area of 3148*61 square 
miles, or 2,015,114 acres, of which 819,922 acres were under culti- 
vation in 1869 ; 30,845 acres, grazing lauds ; 550,922 acres, culti- 
vable but not under cultivation ; and 613,425 acres unoultivable 
waste. The census of 1872 gave the total area of the district at 
3922 square miles, and returned the ]K)jmlation at 564,819 (144 to 
the square* mile), residing in 106,121 nouses and 1589 villages. 
Of the total population, 472,151, or 83*60 per cent., wore Hindus ; 
10,696, or 1*89 per cent., Mahometans *, 520 Buddhists or Jains ; 
61 Christians ; and 81,379, or 14*41 per cent., were aboriginal 
tribes of unspecified religion. The Hindu population is chiefly 
divided into the following castes : — BrAhmans, “ Pardosfs,” or 
foreigners (generally KAjputs), PonwArs, Lodhfs, Kunbfs, Korf.s, 
KalAls, Tells, Dhlmars, Koshtls, GoArAs, and Dhers. The inhabit- 
ants are rude and unpolished in their manners,and slothful in their 
liabits. The agricultural products of the district consist of rice, 
wheat, grain, pulses, peas, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, and cotton ; the 
following being an estimate of the acreage under different crops : — 
rice, 543,019 acres ; wheat, 86,064; other food grains, 147,982; 
oil-seeds, 27,068 ; sugar-cane, 12,561 ; fibres, 197 ; tobacco, 558 ; 
and vegetables, 2128 acres — total, 819,477 acres, or 1280*43 square 
miles. Iron is the chief mineral product. Gold is also found in 
the bed of the Son Nadf, but does not repay the trouble of searching 
for it. Laterito, shale, and sandstone occur all over the district — 
the largest ouarries being near BhandArA town, at Korambf, and in 
the BalAhi hills. Native cloth, brass wares, pot-stone wares, cart- 
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wheels, straw and reed baskets, and a small quantity of silk, form 
the only manufactures of the district. Cotton, salt, wheat, rioe^ 
oil-seeds, hardware, English piece goods, tobacco, silk, dyes, and 
cattle, are its chief articles of im))ort ; and oountiy cloth, tobacco, 
and hardware its exports. The Great Eastern ^ad is the only 
well-raised, bridged, and metalled road in the district ; but there 
are also five or six second-class roads, unmotalled and unbrid^d, 
but levelled, and sloped at the crossings of water-courses. Thp 
revenue demand for 1868-69 amounted to £40,296, 8s. from land, 
£6592, 28. from excise, £3774, 18s. from stamps, £2563, 10s. from 
forests, £5051, lOs. from assessed taxes— total, £57,268, fis. Tlie 
regular police force of 442 men was maintained in 1868 at a cost of 
£5584, 10s., exclusive of the village watch. In 1868 the district con- 
tained 38 Government and 78 private schools, affording instruction 
to 7109 boys and 215 girls. Four towns have upwards of 5000 
inhabitants : (1 . )BhandArA — population, 1 1 , 433 ; municipal income, 
£486 ; expenditure, £645, 6s.; rate of taxation, lO^d. per head ; (2.) 
Tumsal — population, 7367 ; municipal income,£1305 ; expenditure, 
£554, lOs. ; rate of taxation, Ss. 6Ad. per head ; (3.) MohAri — 
population, 61 83 ; municipal revenue, £198 ; expenditure, £244, 2 r. ; 
rate of taxation, 74d. per head ; (4.) Paunf — population, 8976 ; 
municipal revenue, £174, 10s. ; expenditure, £233, ISs. ; rate of taxa- 
tion, 4^d. per head. BhandArA district contains 25 semi-indetjendent 
chiefsiiipB, having an area of 1509 square miles, and a population of 
166,005 souls in 1866. These little states are exempted from the 
revenue system, and only pay a light tribute. Their territory, how- 
ever, is included within the returns of area and population above 
ivon. The climate of BhandArA is unhealthy, — the prevailing 
iseases being fever, small-pox, and cholera. Nothing is known of 
the early history of the district. Tradition says that at a remote 
jwriud a tribe of men, called the GauHs or Gaulars, overran and 
conquered it. At the end of the 17 th century it belonged to the 
Gond Rjija of Deogarh. In 1738 it was conquered by the MarhattAs, 
W’ho go\ernod it till the year 1854, when it lapsed to the British 
Government, the Ibija of Nagpur having died without an heir. 

BiianpAra, the princii)al town and headquarters of the 
district of the same name, is situated on the WaingangA, 
about 38 miles east of NAgpur. The town is kept neat 
and clean, is well drained, and is considered healthy. In 
1872 it contained a total population of 11,433 souls, of 
whom 9C157 were Hindus, 1450 Mahometans, 58 Bud- 
dhists and Jains, 64 Christiana, and 214 of unsimcified 
religion. For income, &c., see above. The town enjoys a 
considerable trade in cotton cloth and the lo('al hardware. 

BHANG, an East Indian name for the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativay but ajjplied sj)eeially to the leaves dried 
and preiiarod for use as a narcotic dnig. The hemp plant, 
as cultivated in the Bengal I’residency and the North-West 
Provinces, yields a peculiar resinous exudation, which is- 
altogether wanting in the hemp grown on account of its 
fibi-e in European countries. For this resinous exudation, 
ill wliich its virtues as a dnig reside, hemp is cultivated in 
Kashmir, BokliAra, Yarkand, and Central Asia generally, 
besides North India, and in certain parts of East Africa, 
whoi’e, according to Captain Burton, it is grown “ before 
every cottage door.” In India the products of the plant 
for use as a narcotic and intoxicant are recognized under 
the three names and forms of Bhang, Gunja or Ganja, 
and Churrus or Charas. Bhang consists of the larger 
loaves and capsules of the plant on which an efflorescence 
of resinous matter has occurred. The leaves are in broken 
and partly agglutinated pieces, having a dark-green colour 
and a heavy but not unpleasant smell. Bhang is used in 
India for smoking, with or without tobacco ; it is prepared 
in the form of a cake or manjan, and it is made into an 
intoxicating beverage by infusing in cold water and strain- 
ing. Gunja is the flowering or fruit-bearing tops of the 
female plants. It is gathered in stalks of several inchea 
in length, the tops of which form a matted mass, from the 
agglutination of flowers, seeds, and leaflets by the abundant 
resinous exudation which coats them. Churrus is the 
resinous substance separated from the plant. According 
to Dr O’Shaughnessy it is obtained by men dressed in 
leathern aprons brushing forcibly through the growing 
stalks, and the resin which thereby adheres to the leather 
is scraped off wdth knives. It is stated that in Nepal the 
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leather covering is dispensed with, and the resin gathered 
on the naked bodies of coolies, who brush through the 
standing stalks. Dr Boyle says, “ the glandular secretion 
is collected from the plants on the hills by the natives 
pressing the upj)or part of the young plants between the 
palms of their hands, and scraping off the secretion which 
adheres.” 'fhe preparation known as hashish among the 
Arabs is similar to the gunja of Indio, and is used in the 
some manner. The use of preparations of hemp among 
the Mussulman and Hindu population of India is very 
general ; and the habit also obtains among the population 
of Central Asia, the Arabs, and Egyptians, extending even 
to the negroes of tbe valley of the Zambesi and the 
Hottentots of South Africa. The habit appears to date 
from very remote times, for Herodotus says of the Scythians, 
that they creep inside huts and throw hemp seeds on hot 
stones. The seeds “ soon send forth a virulent intoxicating 
smoke, which fills the close tent, and the people inside, 
being over]>owered with the intoxicating effects, howl with 
excitement and delight.” The observations of Dr O'Shaugh- 
nessy on the effects of the drug on the native population of 
India le 1 him to conclude that it alleviates pain, and causes 
a remarkable increase of appetite, unequivocal aphrodisia, 
and great mental cheerfulness. Its violent effects are 
delirium of a jieculiar kind, and the production of a cata- 
leptic condition. Sir llobert Christison says, that “for 
energy, certainty, and convenience, Indian hemp is the 
next anodyne, hypnotic, and antispasmodic to opium and 
its derivatives, and often equal to it” Preparations are 
used in British pharmacy in the form of tincture and 
extract prejiared from gunja, and it is understood to form 
an ingredient in the patent medicine chlorodyne. 

BHARAIOH, a district of British India, under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, situated 
between 28** 23' and 27** 4' N. lat., and 82** 11' and 81** 9' 
E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the independent 
state of NepAl, on the E, and S.E. by the district of 
GkindA, on the S.W. by the district of Bdra Bdnki, and 
on the W. by the districts of Sitdpur and Khen'. Bhardich 
district consists of throe tracts :‘--(l), in the centre, an 
elevated triangular plateau, projecting from the base of 
the Himdlayas for about 50 miles in a south-easterly 
direction — average breadth 13 miles, area 670 square miles; 
(2), the great jdain of the Ghagrd, on the west, about 40 
feet below the level of the plateau ; and (3), on the east, 
another leaser area of depression. The Tardi, or the forest 
and marshy tracts along the southern slopes of the Himd- 
layas, gradually merge within the district into drier land, 
the l>ed8 of the streams become deeper and more marked, 
the marshes disappear, and the country assumes the ordin- 
ary ai)pearance of the plain of the Ganges. The Ghagrd 
skirts the district for 114 miles; and the Raptf, with its 
branch the Bhakld, drains the high grounds. 

District area, 2398 square miles, since the redistribution of terri- 
tory in 1869 ; prior to this its area was 2682 square miles. In 
1872 tlie district contained a total population of 774,640 souls, ro- 
luding in 121,906 houses and 1966 villages ; of which 676,318 were 
Hindus, 98,124 Mahometans, and 40 Christians, and the rest of 
unclassified religions. Of the Hind n TX)pulation the Brahmansnumher 
71,216 ; Kshatriyas, 20,514 ; Ahirs, 91,479 ; Chdmdrs, 66,329 ; 
Kurmis, 79,723. Princijial croi>8 and estimated acreage: — rice, 
167,000 acres ; Indian corn, 76,000 ; wlieat, 73,000 ; barley, 84,000 ; 
and rai>e-seed, 26, 000 acres. Besides these, other kinds of oil -seeds, 
pulses, sugar, cotton, onium, indigo, fibres, tolmcco, and vegetables are 
also cultivated. Total assessed area of the district, 1,348, 104 acres ; 
of which 886,441 are under cultivation, 611,663 cultivable grazing 
land, and 187,247 uncultivable waste. Land tax, £114,607 ; rate 
per cultivated acre, 28. 9d, Of the population 495,761 are agri- 
culturists, and 278,889 non-a^iculturists. There are no manuiac- 
tures of any note in the district, but each largo village has its little 
colony of weavers, and fireworks are made in Bhardich and Nan- 
pdrd. Revenue in 1871, £180,000 ; of which £116,000, or 89 per 
cent., was derived from the land. District civil expenditure, 
£10,147. The last land revenue settlement was complete in 1871, 
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and expires at different periods between 1897 and 1901 . The rognlar 
police number, besides the village watch, 466 men, maintained at a 
cost of £6850. Education is backward. The central school at 
Bhardich has 105 pupils ; and 3 Anglo-vernacular, with 41 ver* 
nacular village schools throughout the district, have 1649 pupils. 
Principal towns (1.) BharSch, built on the extreme edge of the 
plateau described above, where it sinks sharply down upon the 
plains of Oudh ; height above sea-level, 420 feet ; population, 
18,889 ; municipal income in 1871, £2177, 14s. ; rate of taxation, 
2s. SJd. per head ; (2.) Ndnpdrd, population, 6858 ; municipal in- 
come in 1871, £337, 88. ; rate of taxation, lljd. per head; (8.) 
Jainal, population, 4510. 

BHARTPUR, or Bhurtpore, a native state of Eiyputdnd 
in Upper India, under the political superintendence of the 
British Government, lying between 26* 48' and 27* 50' N. 
lat., and 76* 54' and 77* 49' E. long. It is bounded on the 
N. by the British district of Gurgdon, on the N.E. by 
Mathurd, on the E. by Agra, on the S. and S.W. by 
the Bdjput states of Karaull and Jaipur, and on the 
W. by the state of Alwar. Length from north to south, 
about 77 miles; greatest breadth, 50 miles; area, 1974 
square miles. The country is generally level, about 7 00 feet 
above the sea. Small detached hills, rising to 200 feet in 
height, occur, especially in the northern part. These hills 
contain good building stone for ornamental architecture, 
and in some of them iron ore is abundant. The Bangangd 
is the only river which flows through the stata It takes 
its rise at Manoharpur in the territory of Jaipur, and flow- 
ing eastward jmsses through the heart of the Bhartpur 
state, and joins the Jamnd below Agra. 

In 1871-72 tbe population of Bhartpur amounted to 748,710 
souls, consisting chiefly of Jats professing Hinduism, to which tribe 
the Kdjd or chief of the state Ibclongs. The Jdts are one of the 
ancient ludo-Germanic races of India ; by religion, Musalmdns in 
the west of Hindustan, Hindus in the east, and Sikhs in the 
Panjdb. The Jdts make excellent cultivators, hardworking, thrifty, 
and energetic in the arts of |)6ace as in those of war. Principal 
crops : — wheat, Indian corn, cotton, pulses, and sugar. The want 
of water is much felt ; but the soil, though in places sandy, 
is rendered highly productive by well-irrigation. The saline tracts 
yield salt of an inferior quality. Chief routes : — Mathurd to Mhau 
(Mhow) via Bhartpur town ; Mathurd to Naslrabdd, through 
Bhartpur town ; Mathurd to Alwar, through Dig town ; Agra to 
Ferozpur, through the towns of Bhart[>ur, Dig, and Kumbher ; Am'a 
to Afmfr, by wder. Princii)al towns : — Bhartpur, Dig, 'Waer, 
Kumbher, and Biaud. 

Bhartpur rose into importance under Siiraj Mall, who 
bore a conspicuous part in the destruction of the Dehli 
empire. Having built the forts of Dig and Kumbher in 
17.30, he received in 1756 the title of Bdjd, and subse- 
quently joined the great Marhattd army with 30,000 
troops. But the misconduct of the Marhattd leader induced 
him to abandon the confederacy, just in time to escape the 
murderous defeat at Pdniput. Siiraj Mall raised the Jdt 
power to its highest point; and Colonel Dow, in 1770, 
estimated the Kdjd's revenue (perhaps extravagantly) at 
£2,000,000, and his military force at 60,000 or 70,000 
men. In 1 803 the East India Company concluded a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, with Bhartpur. In 1804, how- 
ever, the Rdjd assisted the Marhattds against the British. 
The English under Lord Lake captur^ the fort of Dig 
and besieged Bhartpur, but was compelled to raise the 
siege after four attempts at storming. A treaty, concluded 
on 17th April 1805, guaranteed the Rdjd’s territory; but 
he became bound to pay £200,000 as indemnity to the 
East India Company. A dispute as to the right of the 
succession again led to a war in 1825, and Lord Coml>er- 
mere captured Bhartpur with a besieging force of 20,000 
men, after a desperate resistance, on the 18th January 
1826. The fortifications were dismantled, the hostile chief 
being deported to Benares, and an infant son of the former 
RAjA installed under a treaty favourable to the Company. 
In 1853 the Bhartpur ruler died, leaving a ihinor heir. 
The state came under British management, and tbe 
administration has been improved, the revenue increased. 
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a system of irrigation developed, new tanks and wells con- 
structed, and an excellent system of roads and public 
buildings organised. In 1871-72 the revenue of the 
Bhartpur state amounted to £261,957. For educational 
purposes one college and 147 schools, with 3908 students, 
are maintained at an annual expenditure of £1821. The 
military force of the state consists of 1500 cavalry, 1500 
infantry, and 200 artillery. The police force numbers 
2200 men. Owing to the hot winds blowing from lUj- 
put4nd, the climate of Bhartpur is extremely sultry till the 
setting in of the periodical rains. Bhartpur city, tho capi- 
tal, lies in 27“ 12' N. lat. and 85“ 49' E. long. 

BHATGAON, a town of Northern India, in the Nepdl 
valley, situated in 27“ 37' N. lat. and 85“ 22' E. long. It 
is a celebrated place of Hindu superstition, the favourite 
residence of the Brdhmans of Nepdl, and contains more 
families of that order than either Katmandu or Patu. It 
contains 12,000 houses, and its palace and buildings gene- 
rally are of a more striking appearance than in other Ne- 
pdlese towns. The town is said to possess many Sanskrit 
libraries. 

BHATNIAR, or Bhattis, a people of the northern 
part of Hindustan, inhabiting the tract of country now 
included within the British district of Hissar, formerly 
called Bhatidnd, the eastern frontier of which is situated 
125 miles north-west of Dehli. The Bhattis present many 
peculiarities in manners and customs, distinguishing them 
from the other people of Hindustan. They consist of two 
distinct races — the one being composed of Mahometans 
of Rdjput descent, who constitute the influential class, and 
who report among themselves that their ancestors emigrated 
some centuries ago from the district of Jasalmir, and after 
various vicissitudes settled in the BhatniAr country ; the 
other comprising the common people, known as Jdts, who 
have adopted tho religion of their superiors, and are con- 
sequently treated with great moderation. Most of these 
people are descended from dwellers on the western bank of 
tho Satlej, who were invited by a RAjA of the Bhattis to 
cross the river and settle in his country. Though tillers 
of the soil, the Bhattis are more generally characterized 
as shepherds ; and though they are mostly restricted to the 
territory whence their name is derived, various tribes of 
them are to be found in the PanjAb, and they are also 
scattered over tho high grounds to tho east of the Indus. 

Notwithstanding they are Mahometans, their customs 
are in some respects at variance with those observed by tho 
majority of the followers of the prophet, particularly in the 
females appearing, without reserve, unveiled in public, and 
in their associating openly with the men. The wives of the 
RAjput chiefs form an exception. 

The territory above described, anterior to British sway, 
was under the dominion of a prince or RAjA, whose authority 
was acknowledged by inferior chiefs. This potentate could 
bring 20,000 or 30,000 men into the field, but they wore 
quite undisciplined, and despised the necessary principle 
of subordination. His revenue arose chiefly from the 
plunder his troops secured ; for their wars were directed 
more to predatory purposes than to open contest, and the 
R^A, instead of repressing the ravages of this immense 
banditti, willingly participated in the spoils. 

While under the influence of native rule the Bhattis 
appear to have formed a collection of hordes of freebooters. 
They have been described as of a cruel, savage, and fero- 
cious disposition, entertaining an abhorrence of the usages 
of civilized life — thieves from their earliest infancy, and 
during their predatory incursions into the neighbouring 
districts, npt scrupling, though unresisted, to add murder 
to robbery. 

Many of the Bhattis appear to be constantly changing 
their residence from place to place as subsistence fails. 
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Their exports are horses, camels, bullocks, buffaloes, and 
ghi ; occasionally they sell some surplus grain above what 
is necessary for their own consumption, but their traffic is 
very inconsiderable. A large portion of the country is 
unproductive, but along tho banks of tho River GhAgar, 
from BhatniAr to the town of SlrsA, and also in the vicinity 
of the NaiwAl (NalA, or watercourse), the soil is uncommonly 
rich, and well adapted for cultivation. The inundations of 
these rivers fertilize their banks, and the subsidence of the 
waters leaves a broad margin prepared for plentiful crops 
of wheat, rice, and barley, which amply reward the labours 
of the husbandman. 

The former capital of the Bhattis was BhatniAr, which 
lies in a situation almost inaccessible to an enemy, for no 
water is to be procured within 12 miles but what supplies 
the inhabitants. It was taken, however, in 1398 by 
Timur, more recently by the military adventurer George 
Thomas, and finally in 1805 by the RAjA of BikAnir, who 
still retains authority over it. The principal town is SfrsA, 
between which and BhAwalpur a route for commercial pur- 
poses has been opened. Numbers of the Bhattis have 
emigrated from their native country to establish them- 
selves in the western parts of the dominions of Oudh ; and 
several families of them are to be met with in Rohilkhand. 
They are practised travellers, and well trained to emigra- 
tion by the laborious journeys undertaken in crossing the 
great desert to tho west of their territories. During the 
independence of their native rulers, expeditions were fre- 
quently made in large parties for the purpose of preda- 
tory incursions on peaceable countries more remote ; and 
these banditti disjdayed both skill and determination 
in attaining their object. Camels previously laden with 
provisions were de8[)atched to different stations in the 
desert, which is about 130 miles in breadth, and their 
loads deposited there. The most intelligent of the party 
about to follow were then selected as guides, and enforced 
the most implicit obedience on their companions during 
the journey, which closed at the frontier of the hostile 
country, or rather that against which their hostility wa& 
directed. The guides by long experience became expert 
without compass or landmark, and seldom failed to con- 
duct the party to the appointed station where the provi- 
sions were deposited, and thence across the remainder of 
the desert in safety. If accidentally they missed the 
points of rendezvous, or those where alone their necessitiea 
could be relieved, they were exposed to inevitable destruc- 
tion. The adventurers steered their course by the sun in the 
day-time, and by the polar star at night ; and by similar 
aids they were enabled to retrace the way they had travelled. 

Tho history of the Bhattis has attracted the notice of 
few European authors. They seem to have carried on 
frequent wars with neighbouring states, and were the most 
formidable enemies opposed to the RAjA of BikAnir. The 
latter, however, invaded their territories in the beginning 
of the present century, and obtained some temporary 
advantages. He erected a fortress in Batinda, now a pos- 
session of the RAjA of PatiAlA, and this contributed to 
overawe them for a time, and repressed their incursions 
into his own dominions, as, independently of the garrison, 
he stationed a large body of cavalry in the fort, whose 
frequent sallies and captures of cattle annoyed the Bhattis 
so much that they contemplated a total emigration from 
their own country. But George Thomas, the military 
adventurer already noticed, an Irishman by birth, who, 
endowed with singular talents and intrepidity, had founded 
for himself an independent state in the north-west of India, 
was then at war with the province of BikAnir. Having 
reached its frontiers, the Bhattis solicited his alliance, and, 
to induce him to espouse their cause the more readily, 
offered him 40,000 rupees if he would reduce the obnoxious 
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fort. In the prosecution df the war several actions ensued, 
and various fortresses wore taken; but it would appear 
that one of the Bhatti chiefs at variance with General 
Thomas commenced hostilities against him about the period 
now alluded to; and in this new warfare with his late 
allies his forces were so much reduced by repeated en- 
counters, that, being scarcely able to stand an engagement, 
he fortified his camps. The Bhattis, after frequent attacks, 
withdrew their troops by night; whereupon General 
Thomas took and burned Fathi«^bjid and other places, and 
might have occupied the whole country, had not a neigh- 
bouring chief concluded an alliance with the Bhattis, and 
sent 1000 cavalry to their aid. General Thomas retreated 
to Jaijar, a town within his own territory, leaving the 
Bhattis in possession of their capital. 

The triumphs of the British arms proved fatal to the 
European adventurers who at that i^eriod had established 
themselves in Northern India, and the arrangements made 
with Sindia brouglit the British into contact with the 
country of the Bhattis, against whom they were comijelled 
in 1810 to inarch a force, which expelled the chief, and 
transferred the gi eater part of the territory to his son, who 
had voluntarily proceeded to tlie British camp. 

BHAWALPUIl, a feudatory state in North-Western 
India, under the iiolitical jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjiib, lying between 27" 4P and 30" 25' 
N. lat., and 69" 30' and 73" 58' E. long. It is bounded on 
the N. by »Sind and Panjiib, on the E. and S.E. by the 
British district of Hissar and the Bdjput states of Bikdnir 
and Jasalrnlr, and on the S.W. by Hind. The state con- 
tains an estimated area of about 22,000 scpiare miles ; 
greatest length from N.E. to S.W., MO miles; greatest 
breadth, 110 miles. Only a sixth part of the total area is 
capable of cultivation. 

Thornton thus cluHcribes the general aspect of the state ; — ** Blin- 
waliuir is a reinaikahly level country, there being no coiibiderublo 
eminence within its limits, as the occasional sand-hills, seldom ex- 
ceeding 50 or 60 feet in height, cannot ho considered exceptions. 
Tlio cultivalilc part extends along the river line for a distance of 
about 10 miles iii breadth from the left ui eastern hank. In the 
sandy part of the desert beyond this strip of fertility both men and 
beasts, leaving the beaten ^uith, sink as it in looso snow. Here, 
too, the sand is laised into ever-changing hills by the force of the 
W’lnd sweeping over it. In those parts of the desert which have a 
hard level soil of (day, a few stunted mimosas, aeueius, and other 
fchrubs are produced, together with rue, vaiious bitter and aiomatie 
})lant8, and occasionally tufts of grass. Much of tin* soil of the 
desert appe irs to he alluvial ; there are numerous tiaees of streams 
having formerly passed over it, and still, where iriigatioii is at all 
practicable, fertility in the clayey tract follows ; hut the rains are 
scanty, tlio wells lew and generally 100 feet deep or more.” 

The Ghara, a great stream fonnod by the united waters of the 
Bias and Satlej, the Indus, and the Puiijnad, are the ])rinei]>ai 
rivers of the state, afTording a euntiiiuoiis river-line of 300 or 350 
inilos in length. In 1872 the ])opulatiou was estimated at 472,791, 
the majority of whom are Mahoinotaus, consisting of Jats of Hindu 
descent, Belucliis, and Afghans. The jirineipal products are woollen 
and cotton cloths, silk goods, indigo, cereals, alum, saltpetre, &e. 
'Phese form the principal exports ; the imports arc inconsiderable. 
Value of external trade in 1872, jC 358,000 ; internal trade, i:444,700. 
Principal trade routes: — (1), From Bikilnir to Ceiitial Asia via 
Bhawaipnr ; (2), from Jasalmfr to Afghanistan ; (3), fiorn Bha- 
walpnr to Sind. In 1872 the gross revenue of tlie state wa.s re- 
turned as £197,344 ; estimatoil military force, 2679. Principal 
towns — lihawalpur, the capital, situated on a branch of the River 
Ohara ; Ahmadpur, Ueh, Khdiipnr, and Michindhdd. 

The state was a dciHsndency of the Durdiii kingdom 
till its dismemberment, when Bhdwalpur became inde- 
])endent. On the rise of Ranjit Singh, the khdn of 
Bhdwa]])ur tendered his allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment, and received a life-pension of ^10,000 ixjr annum 
for his services in the Sikh war. Tlie present ruler is a 
minor (1875), and the state is now under British manage- 
ment, under which it has greatly prospered. The Panjdb 
Administnxtion Report for 1871-72 states that on the death 
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of the late chief, when Bh4wa1pur came under British 
management, ** the treasury was empty, the Government in 
debt, the army disorganized, the canals, on which cultiva- 
tion mainly depends, neglected, while a general sense of 
insecurity prevailed; but now (1871-72) there is a cash 
balance of £80,000 in hand, the state debts have been paid 
off, the revenue has reached £200,000 a year (or double 
what it was three years ago), while the ordinary expend! 
turc is about £160,000, the canals have been greatly in- 
creased in number and efficiency, waste lands have been 
brought under cultivation, population has increased, and 
the army has been reorganized.” 

BHIL, a tribe and a British political agency in Central 
Indio. The political agency comprises the following native 
states: — (1.) Dh4r, revenue in 1871-72, £60,000, expen- 
diture £55,000 ; (2.) Bakhtnagar, revenue £5933, exi)en- 
diture£4495; (3.) Jabud, revenue £11,000, exi)enditure 
the same; (4.) AllrAjpur, revenue £12,095, expenditure 
£10,783; (5.) Matwash, revenue, £620, expenditure £334; 
(6.) Jobat, revenue £1500, expenditure £1200 ; (7.) Kati- 
wdrd; (8.) Ratanmall ; (9.) Amjherd, Dektdn, Hdgar, Bdng, 
Bankdnir, and Mandwan, belonging to Sindhid; and (10.) 
Pitldwad and Chikdldd, belonging to Holkdr. The Bhil 
agency comprises an area of 8160 square miles, with a 
population of 240,000 souls, and consists of — (1.) Mdnpur 
Pargand (British); (2.)Barwdni state (under British manage- 
ment in 1871-72); (3.) Jamnid, Rdjgasli, Qarhi, and other 
Bhumid chiefdoms; (4.) Holkdr’s districts south of the 
Vindhyan range ; and (5.) Dewas or Bdgod Pargand. The 
Bhil agency was formed in 1825, when the Bhil corps was 
organized, with a view to utilizing the warlike instincts of 
the Bhil tribes. This brave body of men have done good 
service, and gradually put down tho predatory habits of 
their countrymen. The Bhil tribes chiefly inhabit the 
rocky ranges of the Viudhya and Sdtpurd mountains, and 
the banks of the Narbadd and the Tapti. In common with 
other hill tribes, the Bhils are supposed to have been 
aborigines of India, and to have been driven to their ])re- 
sent fastnesses at the time of the Hindu invasion. They 
are of dark complexion and diminutive stature, but active, 
and capable of enduring great fatigue. Various efforts have 
been made by the British Govermneiit to reclaim this people 
from their predatory habits, and in 1869-70 the official 
report stated that “the Bhils of Mdnpur are becoming 
reconciled to tlie life of cultivators, though not yet willing to 
take out leases.” 

BIIOPAL, a British political agency in Central India, 
comprising 31 native administrations classified as follows: — 
First, Bhojjdl, a treaty state, its ruler having the power of life 
and death; second, Rdjgarh and Narsinghgarh, the rulers of 
which receive salutes, and exercise inde[x.'ndent civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction, but submit proceedings in cases of heinous 
crime for tho jiolitical agent^s review; third, Kilchipur, 
Kurwdl, and Maksddnagar, the chiefs of which leceive no 
salute, but possess indeiiendent authority, except in heinous 
offences ; fourth, Pathdri, Basaudd, and Muhammadgarh, 
les.ser chiefships, under the more direct supervision of the 
political agent ; Lardwdt, the chief of this is Bijdgirddr or 
holder of a grant of land under life tenure, and is subor- 
dinate to tho iiolitical agent in all matters of administration ; 
fifth, sixteen i)etty chiefs called thdkvxB and / 

sixth, four districts of other native states not within the 
jurisdiction of this agency. The Bhopdl political agency 
is subordinate to the Central India agency. 

Bhopa^ a native state in Malwa in Central India, 
under the political superintendence of the British Go- 
vernment, lying between 22" 32' and 23" 46' N. lat, 
and 76" 25' and 78" 50' E. long. It is bounded on the 
N, by the state of Gwalior and the British district of 
Bairsid, on the N.E. and S.E. by the Sdgar and Ner- 
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bacU territory, on the S.W. by the jwBseaaions of HolkAr 
and Sindhid, and on the N.W. by Sindhi^’a diatricts and 
OmatwilrA. Length of the atate from E. to W., 157 
milea; breadth from N. to S., 76 miles; estimated area, 
6764 square miles. The surface of the country is uneven, 
being traversed by the Yindhya ranges, a peak of which 
near Rayson is upwards of 2500 feet above sea -level 
The general inclination of the country is towards the 
north, in which direction most of the streams of the 
atate How, while others, passing through the Yindhyan 
ranges, flow to the NarbadA. The population of the state 
is estimated at 663,656, comprising Hindus, Mahomet- 
ans, and the Gonds, an aboriginal tribe. Principal crops : 
wheat, Indian corn, oil-seeds, pulses, opium. Chief routes : 
(1), from SAgar through the town of BhopAl to the British 
cantonment of Mhow ; (2), from BhilsA to HoshangAbAd 
and thence to MhoW; (3), from HoshangAbAd to Niinach ; 
(4), from Jabalpur through HoshangAbAd to Mhow. Prin- 
cipal towns : BhopAl the capital, IslAmnagar, AshtA, Sihor, 
and RAisen. In 1871-72 the annual income of the state 
was estimated at £240,000. BhopAl state was founded in 
1723 by Dost Muhammad KhAn, an AfghAn adventurer. 
In 1818 a treaty of dependence was concluded between 
the chief and the British Government. Since then BhopAl 
has been steadily loyal to the British Oovernincnt, and 
during the mutiny it rendered good services. The present 
ruler is a lady, and both she and her mother, who preceded 
her as head of the state, have displayed the highest ca- 
pacity for administration. Both have been appointed 
Knights of the Star of India, and their territory is the 
best governed native state in India. 

bhutIn, an independent kingdom in tlio Eastern 
HimAlayas, between 26” and 28” N. lat., and 89” and 93” 
E. long. It is bounded on the N. by Thibet; on the 
E. by a tract inhabited by various uncivilized independ- 
ent mountain tribes; on the S. by the British province 
of Assam, and the district of JalpAiguri ; and on the W. 
by the independent native state of Sikim. The whole of 
BhutAn presents a succession of lofty and rugged moun- 
tains abounding in ])icture8que and sublime scenery. “ The 
I)rospect,” says Captain Turner, ‘‘between abrupt and 
lofty prominences is inconceivably grand ; hills clothed 
to their very summits with trees, dark and deep glens, 
and the high tops of mountains lost in the clouds, con- 
stitute altogether a scene of extraordinary magnificence 
and sublimity.” As might be expected from its physical 
structure, this alpine region sends out numerous rivers in 
a southerly direction, which, forcing their passage 
through narrow defiles, and precipitated in cataracts over 
the precipices, eventually i)our themselves into the Brah- 
maputra. One torrent is mentioned by Turner as falling 
over so great a height that it is nearly dissipated in mid-air, 
and looks from below like a jet of steam from boiling water. 
Of the riv^s traversing BhutAn, the most considerable is 
the ManAs, flowing in its progress to the Brahmaputra 
under the walls of TAsgAon, below which it is unfordable. 
At the foot of TAsgAon Hill it is crossed by a siisj tension 
bridge. The other principal rivers are the MAchu, Tchin- 
chu, TorshA, MAnchi, and DharlA. 

Previous to tlie British annexation of the DwArs from 
BhutAn, the area of the kingdom was reckoned at 20,000 
sq. miles. The ])opulation of the country now remaining to 
BhutAn w^as estimated in 1864 at 20,000 souls. Later 
information, however, points to a larger figure. The 
people are industrious, and devote themselves to agricul- 
ture, but from the geological structure of the country, and 
from the insecurity of property, regular husbandry is 
limited to *comparativcly few spots. The people are 
oppressed and poor. “Nothing that a BhutiA possesses is 
his own,” wrote the British envoy in 1864; “he is at all 
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times liable to lose it if it attracts the cupidity of any one 
more powerful than himself. The lower classes, whether 
villagers or public servants, are little better than the 
slaves of higher officials. In regard to them no rights of 
property are observed, and they have at once to surrender 
anything that is demanded of them. There never was, I 
fancy, a country in which the doctrine of ‘ might is right * 
formed more completely the whole and sole law and cus- 
tom of the land than it does in BhutAn. No official 
receives a salary; he has certain districts made over to 
him, and he may get what he can out of them ; a certain 
lK)rtion of his gains he is compelled to send to the DarbAr ; 
and the more he extorts and the more ho sends to his 
superior, the longer his tenure of office is likely to be.” 
Captain Pemberton thus describes their moral condition— 
“ I sometimes saw a few persons in whom the demoralizing 
infiuences of such a state of society had yet left a trace of 
the image in which they were originally created, and where 
the feelings of nature still exercised their accustomed in- 
fluence, but the exceptions were rare, and although I have 
travelled and resided amongst various savage tribes on our 
frontiers, I have never yet known a people so wholly degraded 
as the BhutiAs.” Physically the BhutiAs arc a fine race, 
although dirty in their habits and persons. Their food 
consists of meat, chiefly pork, turnips, rice, barley-meal, 
and tea made from the brick-tea of China. Their favourite 
drink is distilled from rice or barley and millet, and 

Marwd^ beer made from fermented millet. A loose 
woollen coat reaching to the knees, and bound round the 
waist by a thick fold of cotton cloth, forms the dress of 
the men ; the women’s dress is a long cloak with loose 
sleeves. The houses of the BhutiAs are of three and four 
stories ; all the floors are neatly boarded with deal ; and on 
two sides of the house is a verandah ornamented with 
carved work generally painted. The BhutiAs are neat 
joiners, and their doors, windows, and panelling are perfect 
in their way. No iron- work is used ; the doors open on 
ingenious wooden hinges. The appearance of the houses 
is precisely that of Swiss chalets, picturesque and com- 
fortable — the only drawback being a want of chimneys, 
which the BhutiAs do not know how to construct. The 
people nominally profess the Buddhist religion, but in 
reality their religious exercises are confined to tho pro- 
pitiation of evil spirits, and the mechanical recital of a 
few sacred sentences. Around the cottages in the moun- 
tains the land is cleared for cultivation, and produces 
thriving crops of barley, wheat, buckwheat, millet, mus- 
tard, chillies, itc. Turnips of excellent quality are 
extensively grown ; they are free from fibre and remark- 
ably sweet. The wheat and barley have a full round 
grain, and the climate is well adapted to the production 
of both European and Asiatic vegetables. Potatoes have 
been introduced. The BhutiAs lay out their fields in a 
scries of terraces cut out of the sides of the hills ; each 
terrace is riveted and supported by stone embankments, 
sometimes twenty feet high. Every field is carefully 
fenced with pine branches, or protected by a stone wall. 
A complete system of irrigation permeates the whole culti- 
vated part of a village, the water being often brought from 
a long distance by stone aqueducts. BhutiAs do not care 
to extend their cultivation, as an increased revenue is 
exacted in proportion to the land cultivated, but devote 
their whole energies to make the land yield twice what it 
is estimated to produce. The forests of BhutAn abound 
in many varieties of stately trees. Among them are the 
beech, ash, birch, maple, cypress, and yew. Firs and 
pines cover the mountain heights ; and below these, but 
still at an elevation of eight or nine thousand feet, is a 
zone of vegetation, consisting principally of oaks and 
rhododendrons. The cinnamon tree is also found. Some 
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of the roots and branches were examined by Turner during 
his journey to Thibet ; but the plant being neither in 
blossom nor bearing fruit, it was imiiossible to decide 
whether it was the true cinnamon or an inferior kind of 
Cassia. The leaf, however, corresponded with the descrip- 
tion given of the true cinnamon by Linnieus. The lower 
ranges of the hills abound in animal life. Elephants are 
so numerous as to be dangerous to travellers ; but tigers 
are not common, except near the River Tistd. Leopards 
abound in the Hah valley; deer everywhere, some of them of 
a very large species. The musk deer is found in the snows, 
and the barking deer on every hill side. Wild hogs are 
met with even at great elevations. Large squirrels are 
common. Rears and rhinoceros are also found. Pheas- 
ants, jungle fowls, pigeons, and other small game abound. 
The Bhuti^ are no sportsmen. They have a superstitious 
objection to firing a gun, thinking that it offends the 
deities of the woods and valleys, and brings down rain. 
A species of horsey which seems indigenous to BhuUn, 
and is used as a domestic animal, is called tdngan^ from 
Tdngastdn, the general appellation of that assemblage of 
mountains which constitutes the territory of Bhutdn. It 
is peculiar to this tract, not being found in any of the neigh- 
bouring countri(js of Assam, Nepdl, Thibet, or Bengal, and 
unites in an eminent degree the two qualities of strength 
and beauty. The tdngan horse usually stands about 
thirte(‘n hands high, is short bodied, cleau-liml)ed, deep in 
the chest, and extremely active, his colour usually inclining 
to piebald. In so barren and rude a country the manufac- 
turing industry of its people is, as might be ex[)ected, in a 
low stage, the few articles produced being all destined for 
home consumption. These consist of coarse blankets and 
cotton cloths made by the villagers inhabiting the southcTn 
tract. Leather, from the hide of the buffalo, imperfectly 
tanned, furnishes the soles of snow boots. Circular Iwwls 
are neatly turned from various woods. A small quantity 
of paper is made from a plant described as the Daphne 
papyrifera, 8words, iron spears, and arrow-heads, and a 
few c(»pj)er caldrons fabricatod from the metal obtained in 
the country, comi)lete the list of manufactures. The 
foreign trade of BhuUn has greatly declined. In 1S09 
the trade between Assam and Bhutdn amounted to X20,000 
per annum, the lac, madder, silk, erendi cloth, and dried 
fish of Assam, being exchanged for the woollens, gold-dust, 
salt, musk, horses, and silk of BhuUn. At present very 
little trade is carried on by Bhutdn with the neighbouring 
countries. The military resources of the country are on 
an insignificant scale. Beyond the guards for the defence 
of the various (iastles, there is nothing like a standing 
army. The total military force was estimated by the 
British envoy in 1864 at 6000. The climate of Bhutdn 
varies according to the difference of elevation. At the 
time when the inhabitants of Pundkhd (the winter resi- 
dence of the Rdjds) are afraid of exposing themselves to the 
blazing sun, those of Ghdsd experience all the rigour of 
winter, and are chilled by perpetual snows. Yet these 
places al^> within sight of each other. The rains descend 
in floods upon the heights; but in the vicinity of Tdsi- 
Budon, the capital, they are modei-ate ; there are frequent 
showers, but nothing that C4in bo compared to the tropical 
rains of Bengal. ()wing to the great elevation and steep 
ness of the mountains, dreadful storms arise among the 
hollows, often attended with fatal results. 

HUtory . — Bhutdn formerly belonged to a tribe called 
by the Bhutids Tephu, generally believed to have been the 
people of Kuch Behor. Alwut two hundred years ago 
some Thibetan soldiers subjugated the Tephus, took po.s- 
session of the country, and settled down in it. At the 
head of the Bhutdn government there are nominally two 
supreme authorities, the Dharm Rdjd, the spiritual head, 
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and the Deb K^d, the temporal ruler. To aid these 
K^ds in administering the country, there is a council of 
l>ermanent ministers, called the Lenehen, Practically, 
however, there is no government all. Subordinate officers 
and rapacious governors of forts wield all the power of the 
state, and tyranny, oppression and anarchy feign over 
the whole countiy. The Dharm Rdjd succeeds as an 
incarnation of the deity. On the death of a Dharm R^d 
a year or two elapses, and the new incarnation then re- 
appears in the shape of a child who generally happens to 
be born in the family of a principal officer. The child 
establishes his identity by recognizing the cooking utensils^ 
&c., of the late Dharm Rdjd; he is then trained in a 
monastery, and on attaining his majority is recognized as 
Rdjd, though ho exercises no more real authority in his 
majority than he did in his infancy. The Deb Rdjd is in 
theory elected by the council. In practice he is merely 
the nominee of whichever of the two governors of East 
and West Bhutdn hapi>ens for the time to be the more 
powerful. The relations of the British with Bhutdn com- 
menced in 1772, when the Bhutids invaded the principality 
of Kuch Behar, a dependency of Bengal. The Kuch Behar 
Rdjd applied for aid, and a force under Captain James 
was despatched to his assistance; the invaders were ex- 
pelled and pursued into their own territories. Upon the 
intercession of Teshu Lama, then regent of Thibet, a treaty 
of peace was concluded in 1774 between the East India 
Company and the ruler of Bhutdn. In 1783 Captain 
Turner was deputed to Bhutdn, with a view of promoting 
commercial intercourse, but his mission proved unsuccess- 
ful. From this period little intercourse took place with 
Bhutdn, until the occupation of Assam by the British in 
1826. It was then discovered that the Bhutids had 
usur)>ed several tracts of low land lying at the foot of the 
mountains, called the Dwdrs or passes, and for these they 
agreed to pay a small tribute. They failed to do so, how- 
ever, and availed themselves of the command of the passes 
to commit depredations within the British territory. Cap- 
tain Pemberton was accordingly deputed to Bhutdn to 
adjust the points of difference. But his negotiations yielded 
no definite result; and every other means of obtaining 
redress and security proving unsuccessful, the Assam 
Dwdrs were wrested from the Bhutids, and the British 
Government consented to pay to Bhutdn a sum of £1000 
imr annum as comj)ensation for the resumption of their 
tenure, during the good behaviour of the Bhutids. Con- 
tinued outrages and aggressions were, however, committed 
by the Bhutids on British subjects in the Dwdrs. Not- 
withstanding repeated remonstrances and threats, scarcely 
a year passed without the occurrence of several raids in 
British territory headed by Bhutid officials, in which they 
plundered the inhabitants, massticred them, or carried them 
away as slhves. In 1863 Mr Ashley Eden was sent as an 
envoy to Bhutdn to demand reparation for these outrages. 
He did not succeed in his mission ; he was subjected 
to the grossest insults ; and under compulsion signed a 
treaty giving over the disputed territory to Bhutdn, and 
making other concessions which the Bhutdn Government 
demanded. On Mr Kden^s return the viceroy at once 
disavowed his treaty, sternly stopped the former allow- 
ance for the Assam Dwdrs, and demanded the immedi- 
ate restoration of all British subjects kidnap^Kjd during 
the last five years. The Bhutids not complying with 
this demand, the Governor-General issued a proclamation, 
dated the 12th November 1864, by which the eleven 
Western or Bengal Dwdrs were forthwith incorporated 
with the Queen’s Indian dominions. No resistance was 
at first offered to the annexation; but, suddenly, in 
January 1865, the Bhutids surprised the English gar- 
rison at Diwdngiri, and the post was abandoned with 
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the loss of two mountain train guns. This disaster was 
soon retrieved by General Tombs, and the Bhutids were 
comi>elled to sue for peace, which was concluded on the 
11th November 1865. The BhuUn Government formally 
ceded all the eighteen Dwirs of Bengal and Assam, with 
the rest of the territory taken from them, and agreed to 
liberate all kidnapped British subjects. As the revenues of 
Bhutan mainly depended on these Dwdrs, the British 
Government, in return for these concessions, undertook to 
])ay the Deb and Dh^rm R6jds annually, subject to the 
condition of their continued good behaviour, an allowance 
beginning at £2500 and rising gradually to a maximum of 
twice that amount. Since that time nothing of importance 
has occurred, and the annexed territories have settled 
down into peaceful and prosperous British districts. 

BIAFllA, a tract of country on the coast of Western 
Africa, on a bay or bight of the same name. Lander, 
in descending the Niger, arrived in the Bight of Biafra, 
and thus left no doubt that the system of inter-ramified 
river-channels, extending from Benin to Biafra, constitutes 
the delta of that river. The Bight of Biafra, or Mafra, is 
the most eastern part of the Gulf of Guinea, between 
Capes Formosa and Loi)ez ; it contains the islands of 
Fernando Po, Prince’s, and St Thomas’s. 

BIANCHINI, Fkancis, a learned Italian astronomer 
and antiquary, was born at Verona in 1662, of a noble 
and ancient family. He was educated at Ptidua, and de- 
voted himself especially to mathematics and classics. In 
1684 he went to Home, and was made librarian to Cardinal 
Ottoboni, afterwards Pojk) Alexander VIII. He was made 
canon of 8ta Maria de la Botonda, and afterwards of St 
Lorenzo in Damaso. His first work seems to have been a 
treatise diroc^ted against the Copeniican system ; it was 
published about 1680. In 1697 ap])eared the first and 
only volume of his Universal History^ coming down to the 
close of the Assyrian empire. His later works, with the 
exception of the Hesperi et Phosphori nova PhcBnoynena, a 
series of observations on Venus, were chiefly upon the 
ruins excavated on the Via Appia and Mount l^alatine. 
He died in 1729. 

BIARRITZ, a watering-place in the south of France, in 
the department of Basses-Pyr6n6es, on the sea-coast about 
five miles south-west of Bayonne. From a mere fishing 
village, with a few hundred inhabitants, in the beginning 
of the century, it rose rajndly into a place of im])ortancc 
under the ])atronage of the late emi)eror Napoleon HI. and 
the empress, with whom it was a favourite resort. Excellent 
bathing-ground is afforded by the Vieux Port and the various 
sheltered bays into which the cliffs of this part of the coast 
are carved by the swell of the Atlantic ; and the im»gular 
eminences and promontories supply attractive sites for the 
erection of villas. The climate is delightf ul and bracing ; and 
the bareness of the neighbourhood has been considerably 
relieved by fir plantations. Except the ruins of the castle 
of Atalaye, the lighthouse of Port Hart, the Villa Eugenie, 
erected for the empress in 1855-1856, the new French 
church, the English Protestant church, and the casino, 
there is no building with special claim to notice ; the 
bathing establishments, caf68, and hotels are matters of 
course, but those are at least not unworthy the fame 
of the town. Since 1863, when it was decided that 
the construction of a now port was a matter of public 
utility, largo sums of money have been expended in the 
attempt to form a satisfactory breakwater, but the severity 
of tho winter storms has frequently interrupted the work. 
The permanent population of Biarritz, according to tho 
census of 18^1, was 3164; and the autumn visitors are 
estimated at from 12,000 to 15,000. 

See Russell, Biarritz and the Bcbsqne Countries^ 1 873. 

BIAS, a native of Prieno, one of tho seven sages of 
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Greece, was the son of Teutamus, and flourished about 
tho middle of the 6th century b.c. He was one of the 
most eloquent speakers of his time, and is celebrated as 
having never used his talents for purposes of mere gain, 
but as having devoted them to the service of the injured 
and oppressed. Many stories are told illustrative of the 
nobility of his character in this and other respects. Ac- 
cording to one of these, when his native town was taken 
by an enemy, and the inhabitants were carrying off what- 
ever seemed to each most valuable, one of them, observing 
Bias without any burden, advised him to follow his example. 
“ I am doing so,” said he, “ for 1 carry all my valuables 
with me.” His fellow-citizens honoured him with a splendid 
funeral, and dedicated to him a sanctuary which they 
called Teutamium. He is said to have written an heroic 
poem on the affairs of the lonians, in order to show thi*m 
how they might be most prosperous. A great number of 
the short, pithy, ethical sayings or apophthegms character- 
istic of the Greek sages are ascribed to Bias. Of these a 
few specimens may bo given — “ Be slow to enter on an 
undertaking, but when you have begun, persevere to the 
end ; ” “ Know, and then act ; ” “ Hear much, sjieak 

little ‘‘ Do not praise an unworthy man on account of 
his wealth ; ” “ Take (t.c., gain your end) by j)ersua8ion, 

not by force ; ” “ He is unfortunate who cannot bear mis- 

lortune ; ” “ So order your affairs as if your life were to be 

both long and short.” Bias is the author of the famous 
and often imitated reproof to the impious sailors, who in 
the midst of a tempest were calling on the gods — “ Be 
quiet,” said he, “ lest the gods discover that you are here.” 
(Diog. Laert., i. 82-88; Btobmus, FloriL; Mullach, Fra^g. 
PL Gnec,^ i. 203, sqq.) 

BIBERACH, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the circle of the 
Danube, a capital of a bailiwick 23 miles S.S.W. of IJlm, 
It is situated on the River Riss, a small tributary of the 
Danube, partly on level ground and partly on hills, and 
still has a somewhat media* val appearance from the remains 
of its ancient walls and towers. Its j>rincij)al church dates 
from the 12th century, and it possesses a h()S])ital with 
very extensive endowments. The main objects of its 
varied industry are toys, cloth goods of different kinds, 
lace, paper, and leather ; and there are also bell-foundries 
and breweries. In the neighbourhood is the watering- 
place called Jordansbad. Biberach apj>ears as a village in 
the 8th century, and in the 15th it became a free imperial 
city. During the Thirty Years' War it underwent various 
vicissitudes, and was for a good while held by the Swedes. 
In 1707 it was cai)tured and put to ransom by the French, 
who afterwards, in 1796 and 1800, defeated the Austrians 
in the neighbourhood. In 1803 the city was dei)rived 
of its imi)erial freedom and assigned to Baden ; and in 
1806 it was transferred to Wiirtemberg. Biberach is the 
birthplace of the sculptor Natter and the painter Neher ; 
and Wieland, who was born at tho neighbouring village 
of Oborholzheim, spent a scries of years in the town. 

BIBIRINE, or Bebeerine, an alkaloid obtained from 
the bark and fruit of the groenheart tree, NectoTidra 
Rodicei^ called bibiru or sipiri in Guiana, where the tree 
grows. The alkaloid was discovered about the year 1835 
by Hugh Rodie, a surgeon resident in Demcrara, who 
found it i) 088 essed great efficacy as a febrifuge, and it 
was recommended by him as a substitute for quinine. 
Tho sulphate of bibirino has a place in the British phar- 
macopoeia, and is in considerable use in medicine as a 
bitter tonic and febrifuge. Bibirine has been shown by 
Walz to bo apparently identical with an alkaloid obtained 
from the common box, Buxus sempervirens, called buxine, 
and this ojunion is to some extent confirmed by Dr Fliicki- 
ger. The sulphate of bibirine found in commerce is a 
dark brown substance in thin translucent scales. 

III. — 8o 
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Bible. rpHE word Bible, which in English, as in Mediteval 
X Latin, is treated as a singular noun, is in its original 
Greek form a plural, — ra tlie (sacred) hooks , — 

correctly expressing the fact that the sacred writings of 
Christendom are made up t»f a number of independent 
records, which set before us the gradual development of 
the religion of revelation. The origin of each of these 
records forms a distinct critical problem ; and for the 
discussion of these questions of detail the reader is referred 
to the articles on separate Biblical books. The present 
article seeks to give a geneial account of tlie historical and 
literary conditions under which the unhjue literature of the 
Old and New Testaments sprang up, and of the way in 
which tlie Biblical books were brought together in a 
canonical collection and handed down from age to age. 
The Biblical development is divided into two great penods 
by the manifestation and historical work of Christ. In its 
pre-Christian stage the religion of revelation is represented 
as a covenant }>etwecn the spiritual God and His chosen 
peoj)le the Hebrews. In accordance with this and in allusipn 
to Jer. xxxi. 31, Jesus speaks of the new dispensation 
founded in His death as a new covenant (1 Cor. xi. 25). 
Hence, as early as the 2d century of our era the two great 
divisions of the Bible were known as the books of the Old 
and of the New Covenant rcsj)ectively. Among Latin- 
speaking Christians the Greek word for covenant was often 
Testament, incorrectly rendered testament, and thus Western Christen- 
dom still uses the names of the Old and New Testaments. 
Religion of Oni> Tkstament. — Struggle and> Progre&s of Sgnritual 
Eeligicm. Priests, Prophets, dc, — The pre-Christian age oJ 
the Biblical religion falls into a ^leriod of religious pr(^uo- 
tivity and a sulisoquent period of stagnation and mainly 
conservative traditions. The period of productivity is also 
a period of contest, during which the spiritual principles 
of the religion of revelation were involved in continual 
struggle with polytheistic nature- worship on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, with an unspirituai conception of 
Jiihovah as a (Jod whose interest in Israel and care for His 
sanctuary were independent of moral conditions. In this 
long struggle, which began with the foundation of the 
theocracy in the work of Moses, and did not i.ssue in con- 
clusive victory until the time of Ezra, the spiritual faith 
was comj)elled to show constant powers of new develoji- 
metit, — working out into ever clearer form the latent con- 
trasts between true and false religion, proving itself fitter 
than any other belief to supply all the religious needs of 
the i>eople, and, above all, finding its evidence in the long 
providential history in which, from the great deliverance 
of the Exodus down to the Captivity and the llestoration, 
the reality of Jehovah’s kingship over Israel, of His 
redeeming love, and of His moral government, were vindi- 
cated by the most indisputable proofs. As it was only the 
delivemneo from Egypt and the theocratic covenant of 
Sinai that bound the Hebrew tribes into national unity, 
the worshij) of Jehovah wjis always acknowledged as the 
national religion of Ismel. But from Joshua to Samuel 
national feeling was far weaker than tribal jealousy ; and 
in the political disintt'gration of the peo])le the religion of 
Jehovah seemed ready to Ihj lost in local 8Ui)erstitioiis. 
Priests and During this |)criod the chief centre of monotheism was the 
inophets. sanctuary and ])rie8thood of the ark ; and it was from the 
priestly circle that Samuel arose, to reunite the nation by 
recalling it to the religion of Jehovah, and thus to prepare 
the way for the splendid age of David and Solomon. But 
though Samuel was by education a priest, it was not as a 
priest, but as a prophet that he accomplished this work. 


In all ages a priesthood is conservative, not creative ; and 
it was only as a growing and creative power that the still 
undeveloped spiritual religion could live. While it was 
the business of the priest faithfully to preserve religious 
traditions already acknowledged as true and venerable, the 
characteristic of the prophet is a faculty of spiritual intui- 
tion, not gained by human reason, but coming to him as a 
word from God himself, wherein he apprehends religious 
tnith in a now light, as bearing in a way not manifest to 
other men on the practical necessities, the burning questions 
of the present. Unlike the priesthood, the prophets never 
formed a regular guild. It was an axiom that the gift of 
I)rophecy was bestowed by the inward and immediate call 
of Jehovah. But from the time of JSamucl we find a regular 
succession of prophets working out the spiritual problems 
of the national faith with ever increasing clearness, and 
gathering round them, sometimes in regularly formed com- 
munities, a circle of disciples and sympathizers which, 
though never, perhaps, numerically considerable, embrac(;(l 
the names of David and other leaders of Hebrew history, 
and impressed the stamp of prophetic influence on every 
jjart of the national life. From this time the priests hold 
only the second place in the history of the Old Testament 
religion ; sometimes they even api)ear as the opponents of 
the prophetic party, whose i>rogressive ideas are distasteful 
to their natural conservatism and aristocratic instincts. 

But on the whole, the more enlightened ministers of the 
central sanctuary continued to share with the prophets the 
task of upholding a lofty religious tradition, and not unfro- 
quently both characters were united in one person. It 
was, in fact, only through the priests that the ideas of the 
prophets could receive public sanction in the ordinances of 
religion, as it was only through rulers like David, or Heze- 
kiah, or Jehu, that they could influence the political conduct 
of affairs. 

A just insight into the work of the prophetic party in False 
Israel was long rendered difficult by traditional prejudices, views of 
On the one hand the predictive element in prophecy P*^®^^**^^* 
received undue prominence, and withdrew attention from 
the influeiieo of the prophets on the religious life of their 
own time ; while, on the other hand, it was assumed, in 
accordance with Jewish notions, that all the ordinances, and 
almost, if not quite, all the doctrines of the Jewish church 
in the post-canonical period, existed from the earliest days 
of the theocracy. The prophets, therefore, were conceived 
partly as inspired preachers of old truths, partly as pre- 
dicting future events, but not as leaders of a great develop- 
ment, in which the religious ordinances as well as the 
religious beliefs of the Old Covenant advanced from a 
relatively crude and imperfect to a relatively mature and 
adequate form. 

The proof that this latter view, and not the traditional 
conception, is alone true to history depends on a variety of 
arguments which cannot here be reproduced. That the 
religious ideas of the Old Testament were in a state of 
growth during the whole proj)hetic period became manifest 
as soon as the laws of grammatico-historical exegesis were 
fairly applied to the Hebrew Scriptures. That the sacred 
ordinances were subject to variation was less readily The pro- 
admitted, because the admission involved a change of view 
as to the authorship of the Pentateuch ; but here also the 
facts are decisive. For example, the law in Exod. xx. 24, 

/,, contemplates the worship of Jehovah on other altars 
than that of the central sanctuary (cf, Deut. xxxiii. 19). 

This practice, accordingly, was followed by Samuel, and was 
fully approved by Elij(di {1 Kings xix. 14). But the worship 
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of Jehovali on the high plaoes or local sanctuaries was 
constantly exposed to sui>erstitious corruption and heathen 
admixture, and so is frequently attacked by the prophets 
of the 8th century. It was undoubtedly under their 
influence that Hezekiah abolished the high places. The 
abolition was not permanent ; but in the reign of Josiah, 
the next refonning king, we find tliat the principle of a 
single sanctuary can claim the support not only of prophetic 
teaching, but of a written law-book found in the temple, 
and acknowledged by the high priest (2 Kings xxii., xxiii.) 
The legislation of this book corrosjwnds not with the old 
law in Exodus, but with the book of Deuteronomy. But 
perhaps the clearest proof that, during the period of pro- 
j)hetic inspiration, there was no doctrine of finality with 
regard to the ritual law any more than with regard to 
religious ideas and doctrines, lies in the List chapters of 
Ezekiel, wliich sketch at the very era of the Captivity an 
outline of sacred ordinances for the future restoration. 
From these and similar facts it follows indisputably, that 
the true and spiritual religion which the prophets and like- 
minded priests maintained at once against heathenism and 
against unspiritual worship of Jehovali as a mere national 
deity without moral attributes, was not a finished but a 
growing system, not finally embodied in authoritative 
documents, but propagated mainly by dircet personal eflbi-ts. 
At the same time these iiersonal efforts were accompanied 
and supjjorted by the gradual rise of a sacred literature. 
Though the priestly ordinances were mainly published by 
oral decisions of the priests, wliich are, in fact, what is 
usuaUy meant by the word law (Torah) in writings earlier 
than the Captivity, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the priests possessed written legal collections of greater or 
less extent from the time of Moses downwards. Again, 
the example of Ezekiel, and.the obvious fact that the law- 
book found at the time of Josiah contained jirovisions 
which were not up to that time an acknowledged part of 
the law of the land, makes it iirobable that legal i)rovisions, 
which the prophets and their priestly allies felt to be 
necessary for the maintenance of the truth, were often 
embodied in legislative programmes, by which pnwious 
legal tradition was gradually modified. Then the prophets, 
especially when they failed to jiroduce immediate reforma- 
tion, began from the 8th century, if not still earlier, to 
commit their oracles to writing; and those written jiro- 
phecies — circulating widely in a nation which had attained 
a high degree of literary cultui*e, and frequently cited by 
later seers — disseminated prophetic teaching in a permanent 
form. Long before this time music and song had been prac- 
tised in the projihetic circle of Samuel, and were introduced 
under David into the service of the sanctuary. Another 
important vehicle of religious instruction was the written 
history of the nation, which could not fail to bo generally 
set forth in the theocratic spirit in which all loftier 
Hebrew patriotism had its root. And, indeed, the literary 
diffusion of spiritual ideas was not confined to the direct 
efforts of priest and prophets. In spite of the crass and 
unspiritual character of the mass of the i)eo[)le, the noblest 
traditions of national life were entwined with religious con- 
victions, and the way in which a [irophet, like Amos, could 
arise untrained from among the herdsmen of the wilderness 
of Judah, shows how deep and pure a current of spiritual 
faith flowed among the more thoughtful of the laity. 
Prophecy itself may from one |)oint of view bo regarded 
simply as the brightest efflorescence of the lay element in 
the religion of Israel, the same element which in subjective 
form underlies many of the Psalms, and in a shape less 
highly developed tinged the whole proverbial and popular 
literature of the nation ; for in the Hebrew commonwealth 
popular literature had not yet sunk to represent the lowest 
impulses of national life. 


Close of the Old Testament Development, Formation of 
the Canon. — The struggle between spiritual and unspiritual The Exile 
religion was brought to a crisis when the prophetic predic- 
tions of judgment on national sin were fulfilled in the fall 
of the kingdom of Judah. The merely political worship 
of Jehovah as the tutelary god of the state was now reduced 
to absurdity. Faith in the covenant Cod was impossible 
except on the principles of spiritual belief. Nor did the 
restoration by Cyrus affect this result. No political future 
lay before the returning exiles, and continued confidence in 
the destiny of the race was not separable from the religious 
ideas and Messianic hopes of the prophets. To obey the 
law of Jehovah and patiently to await the coming 
Deliverer was the only distinctive vocation of the com- 
munity that gathered in the new Jerusalem ; and after 
a period of misfortune and failure, in which the whole 
nation seemed ready to collapse in de.spair, this voca- 
tion was clearly recognized and embodied in permanent 
institutions in the reformation of Ezra and Nehemiah (445 Reforma- 
B.C.) But with this victory the spiritual religion P^***^^*^ 
into a stationary state. The spirit of prophecy, iong^^g^m^ 
decadent, expired with Malachi, the younger contemporary 
of Nehemiah ; and the whole concern of the nation from 
this time downwards was simply to preserve the sacred 
inheritance of the ]>abt. The Exile had so utterly broken 
all continuity of national life, that that inheritance could 
only be sought in the surviving monuments of sacred 
literature. To these, more than to the expiring voice of 
prophecy in their midst, the founders of the new theocracy 
turned for guidance. The books that had upheld the 
exiles* faith, when all outward ordinances of religion were 
lacking, were also the fittest teachers of the restored com- 
munity. Previous reformers had been statesmen or pro- 
phets. Ezra is a scribe who comes to Jemsalem armed, 
not with a fresh message from the Lord, but with “ the 
book of the law of Moses.*’ This law-book was the Penta- 
teuch, and the public recognition of it as the rule of the 
theocracy was the declaration that the religious ordinances 
of Israel had ceased to admit of develoj)ment, and the first 
step towards the substitution of a canon or authoritative 
collection of Scriptures for the living guidance of the 
prophetic voice. A second step in the same direction i.s 
ascribed to Nehemiah by a tradition intrinsically probable, 
though of no great external authority. He, it is said, 
collected a library which, besides documents of temporary 
importance, embraced “the books about the kings and 
))rophet8, and the writings of David” (2 Mac. ii. 13.) 
Certainly a complete body of the remains of the j)rophets, 
with an authentic account of the history of the period of 
their activity, must soon have been felt to bo scarcely 
second in importance to the law ; and so Nehemiah may 
very well be supjwsed to have begun the collection which 
now forms the second part of the Hebrew Bible, embracing, 
under the general title of The Prophets^ the historical books Second 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings {Earlier Frophets\ and 
tlie four proj)hetic books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the twelve minor prqihets {Latter Prophets), The mention 
of the writings of David implies that Nehemiah also began 
the formation of the third and last part of the Hebrew 
canon, which comprises, under the title of Keiuhim (Scrip- Third 
tures, Ilagiographa), the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the five canon. 
Megillot or rolls (Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle- 
8ia.stes, Esther), and, finally, Dardel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles, It is certain, however, that this part of the 
collection w^as not completed till long after Nehemiah ’s 
time ; for to say nothing of the disputed dates of Ecclesiastes 
and Daniel, the book of Chronicles contains genealogies 
which go down at least to the close of the Persian period. 

The miscellaneous character of the Ketubim seems, in 
fact, to show that after the Law and the Prophets were 
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cloAcd, the third part of the canon was open to receive 
additions^ recommended either by their religious and his- 
torical value, or by bearing an ancient and venerable name. 
And this was the more natural because the Hagiographa 
liad not the same place in the synagogue service as was 
accorded to the Law and the Propliets. 

Cloae of manner in which the collection was abso- 

ranon. jutely closed is obscure. The threefold division of the 
sacred writings is referred to in the prologue to the Wisdom 
of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) about 130 B.a, but Jewish 
tradition indicates that tlie full canonicity of several books, 
especially of Ecclesiastes, was not free from doubt till the 
time of the famous 11. Akiba, wlio perished in the great 
national struggle of the Jews with the Emperor Hadrian 
(Mishna, Jadaim^ 3 ; Edaiot^ 5). The oldest list of 
canonical books, given by Josephus (c. Apion.^ i. 8), is of 
somewhat earlier date. Josephus seems to have had quite 
our pre.sont canon ; but he took Kuth along with Judges, and 
viewed Lamentations as part of the book of Jeremiah, thus 
Number of counting twenty-two books instead of the twenty-four of 
canonical the Talmudic enumeration and of the present Hebrew Bible, 
books. There is other evidence that only twenty-two books were 
reckoned by the Jews of the first Christian century ; and 
it a]ij)ears that this number was accommodated to that of 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Even in the time of 
Jerome, Uutli and Lamentations wore not uniformly 
reckoned apart. The expansion of the Talmudic twenty- 
four to the thirty-nine Old Testament books of the English 
version is effoetod by reckoning the minor prophets one by 
one, by separating Ezra from Nchomiah, and by subdividing 
the long books of Samuel, Kings, and (yhronicles. In this 
reckoning, and in the very different order of the books, 
we follow in the main the Alexandrian Greek and Vulgate 
Latin versions. But the Alexandrian differed from the 
Aloxan- Hebrew canon in more important points. The line of 
drian distinction between insjnred and human writings was not 
so sharj)ly drawn; and the Greek Bible not only admitted 
additions to several of the Hagiographa, but contained 
other apocryphal books, of some of which Greek was the 
original tongue, while others were translations of Hebrew 
or Aramaic writings. See Apockypiia. 

In turning now to a literary and critical survey of the 
Old Testament books, we shall find it convenient to depart 
from the division of the Hebrew canon, in favour of a 
classilication suggested by the order of the books followed 
in the English version and in most other translations. The 
Old Testfirnont literature is made up of historical, poetico- 
didactic, and prophetic writings, and under these three 
heads we will arrange what remains to be said on the 
subject. 

Jfistonral Booh . — Tliese form two j)arallel series of 
sacred history. The books from Genesis to Kings give a 
continuous story (with some episodical additions) from the 
creation to tlie fall of the kingdom of Judah. The book 
The of Chronicles covers the same ground on a narrower plan, 
Chronicles, contracting the early history into genealogical lists, and 
occupying itself almost entirely with the kingdom of Judah, 
and especially with matters connected with the temple and 
its worship. The narrative of the chronicler is continued 
in the books or rather book of Ezra and Neheniiah, which 
incor})orate8 original memoirs of these two reformers, but 
otherwise is so exactly in the style of the Chronicles that 
critics are practically agreed in ascribing the whole to a 
single author, probably a Levito, who, as we have already 
seen, cannot have written before the close of the Persian 
empire. The questions that are raised as to the work of 
the chronicler belong less to the general history of Biblical 
literature than to special introduction. Wo pass on, 
therefore, to the larger and more important series. The 
Pentateuch and the so-called earlier prophets form together a 


single continuous narrative. It is plain, however, that the Qtnuk to 
whole work is not the uniform production of one pen, but Kings— 
that in some way a variety of records of different ages and 
styles have been combined to form a single narrative. 
Accordingly, Jewish tradition bears that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch, Joshua the book named after him, Samuel the 
book of Judges, and so forth. As all Hebrew history is 
anonymous, — a sure })roof that people had not yet learned 
to lay weight on questions of authorship, — it is not probable 
that this tradition rests on any surer ground than con- 
jecture; and, of course, a scribe who saw in the sacred 
books the whole outcome of Israelis history w’ould naturally 
leap to the conclusion that the father of the Law was the 
author of the Pentateuch, and that the other leaders of 
Israel’s history could not but be the writers of a great part 
of the Scriptures. A more careful view of the books them- 
selves shows that the actual state of the case is not so 
simple. In the first place, the limits of the individual 
books are certainly not the limits of authorship. The 
Pentateuch as a law-book is complete without Joshua, but 
as a history it is .so planned that the latter book is its 
necessary complement. (C/, for example, Exod. xvi. 35, 

Josh. V, 12; Gen. 1. 24, 25; Exod. xiii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 32.) 

In truth, an author who wrote after the occupation of 
Canaan could never have designed a history which should 
relate all God’s promises to Israel and say nothing of their 
fulfilment. But in its present shape the Pentateuch is 
certainly subseejuent to the occupation, for it uses geo- 
graphical names which arose alter that time (Hebron, Dan), 
refers to the conquest as already accomplished (l)eut. ii. 

12, cf, Num. XV. 32; Gen. xii. 6), and even presupposes 
the existence of a kingship in Israel (Gen. xxxvi. 31). And 
with this it agrees, that though there are marked differences 
of style and language within the book of Joshua, each style 
finds its counterpart in some section of the Pentateuch. 

In the subsequent books we find quite similar phenomena. 

The last chapters of Judges cannot be separated from the 
book of Samuel, and the earlier chapters of Kings are 
obviously one with the foregoing narrative ; while all three 
books contain passages strikingly akin to parts of the 
Pentateuch and Joshua (r/!, for example, the book of 
Deuteronomy with Josh, xxiii., 1 Sam. xii., 1 Kings viii.) 

Such phenomena not only ])rove the futility of any attempt 
to base a theory of authorship on the jircsent division into 
books, but suggest that the history as we have it is not one 
narrative carried on from age to age by successive addi- 
tions, but a fusion of several narratives which partly 
covered the same ground and were combined into unity by 
an editor. This view is supjiorted by the fact, that even as Duplicate 
it now stands the history sometimes gives more than one histories, 
account of the same event, and that the Pentateuch often 
gives several laws on the same subject. Of the latter we 
have already had one example, but for our present argu- 
ment the main point is not diversity of enactment, which 
may often be only apparent, but the existence within tho 
Pentateuch of distinct groujis of laws partly taking up tho 
same topics. Thus tho legislation of Exod. xx.-xxiiL is 
partly repeated in ch. xxxiv., and on the passover and 
feast of unleavened bread we have at least six laws, which 
if not really discordant, are at least so divergent in form 
and conception that they cannot be all from the same pen. 

(Exod. xii. 1-28, xiii. 3-10, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 18; Lev. 
xxiii. 5-14, Dent, xvi.) Of historical duidicates the 
most celebrated are the twofold history of tho creation 
and the flood, to which we must recur presently. Tho 
same kind of thing is found in the later books; for 
example, in the account of the way in which ^ Saul became 
king, where it is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion 
that 1 Sam. xi. 1-1 1 should attach directly to ch, x, 16 
{cf, X. 7), But the extent to which the historical books are 
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made up of parallel narratives which, though they cover the 
same period, do not necessarily record the same events, was 
Composi* first clearly seen after Astruc (1753 a.d.) observed that the 
tion of respective uses of Jehovah (Lord) and Elohira (God) as the 
teach name of the Deity aflford a criterion by which two documents 
can be dissected out of the book of Genesis. That the 
way in which the two names are used can only be due to 
difference of authorship is now generally admitted, tor the 
alternation corresponds with such important duplicates as 
the two accounts of creation, and is regularly accompanied 
through a great part of the book by unmistakable 
peculiarities of language and thought, so that it is still 
possible to reconstruct at least the Elohim document with 
a completeness which makes its original independence and 
homogeneity matter of direct observation. The character 
of this narrative is annalistic, and where other material 
fails blanks are supplied by genealogical lists. Great 
weight is laid on orderly development, and the name 
J ehovah is avoided in the history of the patriarchs in order 
to give proper contrast to the Mosaic period (rf, Gen. 
xvii. 1 ] Exod. vi. 3) ; and, accordingly, we find that the 
unmistakable secondary marks of this author run through 
the whole Pentateuch and Joshua, though the exclusive 
use of Elohim ceases at Exod. vi. Of course the disappear- 
ance of this criterion makes it less easy to carry on an 
' exact reconstruction of the later parts of the document ; 
but on many points there can be no uncertainty, and it is 
clearly made out that the author has strong priestly 
tendencies, and devotes a very large proportion of his space 
to liturgical matters. The separation of this document 
may justly be called the point of departure of positive 
criticism of the sources of the Old Testament ; and present 
controversy turns mainly on its relation to other parts of 
the Pentateuch. Of these the most important are — 1. 
The Jehovistic narrative, which also begins with the crea- 
tion, and treats the early history more in the spirit of 
prophetic theology and idealism, containing, for example, 
the narrative of the fall, and the parts of the history of 
Abraham which are most important for Old Testament 
theology. That this narrative is not a mere supplement 
to the other, but an indepondontwhole, appears most plainly 
in the story of the flood, where two distinct accounts have 
certainly been interwoven by a third hand. 2. Many of ■ 
the finest stories in Genesis, especially great part of the 
history of Joseph, agree with the Elohim-document in the 
name of God, but are widely divergent in other respects. 
Sin('.e the researches of Hupfeld, a third author, belonging 
to northern Israel, and specially interested in the ancestors 
of the northern tribes, is generally postulated for these 
sections. His literary individuality is in truth sharply 
marked, though the limits of his contributions to the 
Pentateuch are obscure. 

Priestly, It will be remembered that wo have already seen that 
•* three curroxts of influence run through the Old Testament 

larimrrai' development, — the traditional lore of the priests, the 
tives, teaching of the prophets, and the religious life of the more 
enlightened of the people. Now, in the three main 
sections of the early history just enumerated wo find the 
counterpart of each of these. The priestly narrative of tho 
Elohist, the prophetic delineation of the Jehovist, the more 
picturesque and popular story of tho third author, embody 
three tendencies, which are not merely personal but 
national, and which constantly reappear in other parts of 
Hebrew literature. Up to the book of Joshua all three 
run side by side But tho priestly interest found little 
scope in tho subsequent history ; and from the time of the 
Judges we ccyi generally distinguish only sections marked by 
prophetic pragmatism and others which, though distinctly 
religious and even theocratic, are, so to speak, written from 
a layman’s stand-point. The latter comprise a large part 


of Judges, and by far the greatest part of Samuel, as well 
as the beginning of Kings. To the modern mind this part 
of the narrative, which is rich in colour and detail, is by 
far the most interesting, and it is with sincere regret that 
we pass at 1 Kings xi. to a division of the history for 
which the chief sources — cited as the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah respectively— treat almost 
exclusively of the outer i»olitical life of tho nation. In 
striking contrast to the uniformity of this narrative are the 
interspersed histories of Elijah and other northern prophets. 

These histories are very remarkable in style and even in 
language ; and, containing some of the noblest jiassages of 
the Old Testament, form one of many proofs of tho unusual 
literary genius of the kingdom of Ephraim. But how arc 
these various narratives related to each other? This 
question is not easy to answer. In general the third or lay 
element of tho history seems to stand nearest to the events 
recorded, and even, perhaps, to form tho direct basis of tho 
prophetical matter ; while, occasionally, old lists of names 
and places, pootico-historical pieces, and the like, form a 
still deeper stratum in the story. (Poetical pieces in the 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah^ Num. xxi, 14 ; Book of Ja^her 
[the upright], Josh. x. 13; 2 Ham. i. Lists like 2 Sam. 
xxiii.) Whether the same hands or only the same tend- 
encies as appear in the non-Levitical parts of Genesis run 
on as far as tho book of Kings, is a question which, though 
answered in the aftinnativo by Schrader and others, cannot 
bo viewed as decided. Even tho date of these elements 
of tho Pentateuch is obscure; but in the 8th century 
Hosea refers quite clearly to passages of both. Thus far 
there is tolerable agreement among critics ; but the Levi- 
tical or Elohistic history is thesubjectof violent controversy, 
which, however, turns mainly on the analysis of the legal The laws 
parts of the Pentateuch. These contain other elements 
besides those already enumerated, of which we need only 
mention tho brief code which follow^s the Decalogue 
in Exod. xx.-xxiii., and tho great repetition of the law in 
a prophetic spirit which occupies tho major part of Deu- 
teronomy. Both these codes may be called popular in 
tone. They are precepts not for tho i)rie8ts, but for the 
whole people ; and the former is the fundamental sketch 
of the whole theocratic constitution, which the latter develops 
and to some extent alters. Now the book of Deuteronomy Dcutero 
presents a quite distinct type of style which, as has been nomy 
already mentioned, recurs from time to time in j)assages of 
tho later books, and that in such a connection as to suggest 
to many critics since Graf the idea, that the Deuteronomie 
hand is tho hand of the last editor of the whole history 
from Genesis to Kings, or, at least, of tho non-Levitical 
parts thereof. This conclusion is not stringent, for a good 
deal maybe said in favour of the view that the Deuteronomie 
style, which is very capable of imitation, was adopted by 
writers of different periods. But even so it is difficult to 
suj)j) 08 o that the legislative part of Deuteronomy is as old 
as Sloses. If the law of tho kingdom in Dent. xviL was 
known in the time of the Judges, it is impossible to com- 
prehend Judg. viii. 23, and above all 1 Ham. viii. 7 That 
the law of high places given in this part of the Pentateuch 
was not acknowledged till the time of Josiah, and was not 
dreamed of by Samuel and Elijah, we have already seen. 

The Deuteronomie law is familiar to Jeremiah, the younger 
contemporary of Josiah, but is referred to by no prophet of 
earlier date. And the whole theological stand-point of tho 
book agrees exactly with the perhxl of prophetic literature, 
and gives the highest and most spiritual view of the law, 
to which our Lord himself directly attaches his teaching, 
and which cannot be placed at the beginning of the 
theocratic development without making tho whole history 
unintelligible. Beyond doubt the book is, as already hinted, 
a prophetic legislative programme ; and if the author put 
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bis work in the mouth of Moses instead of giving it, with 
Kzekiol, a directly prophetic form, he did so not in pious 
fraud, but siraidy because his object was not to give a new 
law, but to expound and develop Mosaic principles in 
relation to new needs. And as ancient writers are not 
accustomed to distinguish historical data from historical 
deductions, he naturally presents his views in dramatic form 
in the mouth of Moses. If then the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion is not earlier than the projihctic period of the 8th and 
7th centuries, and, accordingly, is subsequent to the elements 
of the Pcntateuchal history which we have seen to be 
known to Hosea, it is plain tliat the chronology of the com- 
position of the Pentateuch may bo said to centre in the 
question whether the Lovitico-Elohistic document, which 
embraces mo.st of the laws in Leviticus with large parts of 
h'xodus and Numbers, is earlier or later than Deuteronomy, 
The answer to this quc.stion turns almost wholly on 
arclneological inquiries, for there is, perhaps, no quite con- 
clusive reference to the Elohistic record in the prophets 
before the Exile, or in Deuteronomy itself. And here 
arises the great dispute which divides critics, and makes 
our whole construction of the origin of the historical books 
uncertain. The Lovitical laws give a graduated hierarchy 
of priests and Levites ; Deuteronomy regards all Levites 
as at least jiosHiblo priests. Kound this difference, and 
points allied to it, the whole discussion turns. Wo know, 
mainly from Ezek. xliv., that before the Exile the strict 
liierarchical law was not in force, a]»parently never liad been 
in force. Ihit can we suppose that the very idea of such 
a hierarchy is the latest point of liturgical develoj)ment ? 
1 f so, the Levitical element is the latest thing in the 
l\)ntatoiu’h, or, in truth, in the historical aeries to which 
the Pentateuch belongs ; or, on the opposite view, the 
hierarchic theory existed as a legal programme long before 
the Exile, though it was fully carried out only after Ezra. 
As all the more elaborate symbolic observances of the ritual 
law are b{)und u]) with the hiorarchial ordinances, the solu- 
tion of this ])roblcm has issues of the greate.st importance 
for the theology as well as for the literary history of the 
Old Testament. 

Fusion of And now a single word on the way in which these various 
sevnnl elements, mirroring so many sides of the national life, and 
UmToiai' dating from so various ages, came to bo fused into a single 
narrntivi*. history, and yet retained so much of their own identity. 

The Semitic genius does not at all lie in the direction of 
organic structure. In architecture, in jioctry, in history, 
the Hebrew adds part to part instead of developing a single 
notion. The temple was an aggregation of small cells, the 
longest Psalm is an acrostic, and so the longest Biblical 
history is a stratification and not an organism. This jirocess 
was facilitated by the habit of anonymous writing, and the 
accomjjaiiying lack of all notion of anything like copyright. 
If a man copied a book it was his to add and modify os ho 
pleased, and he wa.s not in the least bound to distinguish 
the old from the new. If he had two bcKiks before him to 
which he attached ecpial worth, he took large extracts from 
both, and harmonized them by such additions or modifica- 
tions as ho felt to bo neces.sary. But in default of a keen 
sense for organic unity very little harmony was sought in 
j)oint8 of internal structure, though great skill was often 
sliown, as in the book of Genesis, in throwing the whole 
material into a balanced scheme of external arrangement. 
On such principle.s minor narratives were fused together one 
after the other, and at length in exile a final redactor com- 
pleted the great work, on the first part of which Ezra based 
ins reformation, while the latter part was thrown into the 
second canon The curious combination of the functions 
of copyist and author which is here ])resupposed did not 
wholly disappear till a pretty late date ; and where, as in 
the books of Samuel, we have two recensions of the text, 


one in the Hebrew and one in the Septuagint translation, 
the discrepancies are of such a kind that criticism of the 
text and analysis of its sources are separated by a scarcely 
l>erceptible line. 

Poetical Books , — The origin of some leading peculiarities 
of Hebrew poetry has been recently referred byAssyriologists 
to Accadian models ; but however this may be, the key to 
the whole development of the poetical literature of Israel is Charact»- 
found in the same psychological characteristics of the race of 
which are impressed on the vocabulary and grammatical 
structure of the language. The Hebrew tongue is sensuous, ^ 
mobile, passionate, almost incapable of expressing an abstract 
idea, or depicting a complex whole with repose and symmetry 
of parts, but fit to set forth with great subtilty individual 
phases of nature or feeling. It is the speech of a nation 
whose naturally quick perceptions minister to an emotional 
temperament and an imperious will, which subordinates 
knowledge to action and desire, and habitually contemplates 
the universe through the medium of personal feeling or 
practical purpose. To speak with the pliilosophera, the 
Hebrew character is one of predominant subjectivity, eager 
to reduce everything to a personal standard, swift to seize 
on all that touches the feelings or bears directly on practical 
wants, capable of intense effort and stubborn persistence 
where the motive to action is personal affection or desire, 
but indisposed to theoretical views, unfit for contemplation 
of things as they are in themselves apart from relation to 
the thinker. In tlic poetry of such a nation the leading 
current must necessarily be lyrical, for the lyric is the 
natural vehicle of intense and immediate personal feeling. 

Tlie earliest Hebrew poems are brief, pregnant expressions 
of a single idea, full of the fire of passion, full, too, of keen 
insight into nature, in her power to awake or sustain human 
emotion ; but recording this insight not with the pictorial 
fulness of western art, but in swift, half-formed outlines, 
in metaphor piled on metaplior, without regard to any other 
principle of proportion or verisimilitude than the emotional 
harmony of each broken figure with the dominant feeling. 

Such a poetry could not but find its highest scope in the 
service of spiritual religion. The songs in Exod. xv. and Landmarks 
Judg. V. prove the early origin of a theocratic poetry; butiw the 
the proper period of Hebrew ])salmody begins with David, 
and its history is practically the history of the Psalter. 

Here, as in the case of the historical books, we have to begin Psaluis. 
by questioning the tradition contained in the titles, which 
ascribe seventy-three Psalms to David, and besides him 
name as authors Asaph, the sons of Korah, Solomon, Moses, 

Homan, Ethan. Again the tendency is to refer as much as 
possible to familiar names. There is no reason to believe 
that any title is as old as the Psalm to which it is prefixed, 
and some titles are certainly wrong ; for example, the author 
of the elegy on Saul and Jonathan could not possibly have 
written I’s. Ixxxvl, which is a mere cento of reminiscences 
from other poems. On the other hand the titles arc not 
purely arbitrary. They seem to supply useful hints as to the 
earlier collections from which our present Psalter was made 
up. The Korahite and Asaphite Psalms may probably have 
been derived from collections in the hands of these families 
of singers ; and the so-called “ Psalms of David ” were 
very likely from collections which really contained poems 
bv David and other early singers. Tlie assertion that no 
Psalm is certainly David^s is hyper-sceptical, and few David, 
remains of ancient literature have an authorship so well 
attested as the 18th or even the 7th Psalm. These, 
along with the indubitably Davidic poems in the book of 
Samuel, give a sufficiently clear imago of a very unique 
genius, and make the ascription of several other poems to 
David extremely probable. So, too, a very htrong argu- 
ment claims Psalm ii. for Solomon, and in later times we 
have sure landmarks in the psalms of Habakkuk (Hab. iil) 
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and Hezekiah (Iso. xxzviii.) But the greater part of the 
lyrics of the Old Testament remain anonymous, and we 
can only group the Psalms in broad masses, distinguished 
by diversity of historical situation and by varying degrees 
of freshness and ])ersonality. As a rule the older Psalms 
are the most personal, and are not written for the congre- 
gation, but flow from a presentnccessityofindividual (though 
not individualistic) stniitual life. This current of productive 
imlmody runs apparently fronv David down to the Kxile, 
losing in the course of centuries something of its original 
freshness and fire, but gaining a more chastened i>athos 
and a wider range of spintual sympathy. Psalm li., 
obviously composed during the desolation of the temple, 
marks, perhaps, the last i)haHe of this development. The 
epoch of the return was still not without poetic freshness, 
as some of tlie so-called Songs of Dcjgrees (Pilgrim-songs?) 
prove. But on the whole the Psalms of the second tem])le 
are only reflections of old ideas, cast mainly in directly 
liturgical form, or at least embodying the experience of the 
nation rather than of the individual. The date of the latest 
Psalms is much disputed. Most lines of evidence suggest 
that the collection was complete before the latest books of 
the canon were written, but many cxj) 08 itors find in in- 
dividual Psalms (44, 74, 79, 83, <kc.) clear traces of the 
Maccaboo age. 

Parallelism Through the whole period of Hebrew lyric, rojiresentcd 
or seuse- ^ot only by the Psalter, but by the Lamentations, tradi- 
rhythm. tionally ascribed to J eremiah, and by various scattered pieces 

in Prophets {e»g.y Isa. xii.) and in historical books 
Num. xxi. 17 ; 1 Sam ii.), there is little change in form and 
poetic structure. From first to last the rhythm consists 
not in a rise and fall of accent or quantity of syllables, but 
in a pulsation of sense, rising and falling tlirough the 
parallel, antithetic, or otherwise balanced members of each 
verse. (So-called Uehrew Parallelism; better i^eme- 
rhythm,) Beyond tliis one law of rhythm, which is itself 
less an artificial rule than a natural expression of the ])rin- 
ciplc, that all poetic utterance must proceed in harmonious 
undulation, and not in the spasm of unmodulated passion, 
the H(4)rew poet was subject to no code of art, though 
strophical arrangements, sometimes marked by a refrain, 
are not uncommon j while poems of acrostic structure 
(alphabetic Psalms) are found not exclusively in the 
most recent litemturc (Ps. ix., x. form a single undoubtedly 
old acrostic). The later are on the whole longer than the 
earlier poems. But this is due not to increased constructive 
power, but to a diffuser style, a less vigorous unity of 
feeling and thought, and a tendency to ring many varia- 
tions on one key. A wider range of artistic power ap- 
Lyrical i)ears in the Song of Solomon, a lyrical drama, in which, 
drama. acc()rding to most critics, the pure love of the Shula- 
iiiito for her betrothed is exhibited as victorious over 
the seductions of Solomon and his harem. As the 

motive of the jnece is political as well as ethical, it is 
most naturally assigned to the early period of tlio 
northern kingdom. 

Poetical The remaining poetical books of the Old Testament 
wisdom— belong to a different category. Unfit for abstract specu- 
lation, valuing no wisdom that is not practical, and 
treasuring up such wisdom in sententious rhythmical 
form, — enforced by symbol and metaphor, and warm with 
the breath of human interest, — the Hebrew is a jwt 
even in his philosophy. Side by side with the odo 
the earliest Hebrew literature shows us the Moshal, or 
similitude^ sometimes in the form of biting epigram 
(Num. xxi., 27 ff) or sarcastic parable (Judg. ix, 8; 2 
Kings xiv. 8), sometimes as the natural vehicle of general 
moral teaching. The greatest name in the early proverbial 
wisdom of Israel is that of Solomon (1 Kings iv. 32), and 
beyond doubt many of his aphorisms are to be found in 


the book of Proverbs. Yet this book is not all Salomonic. Proverba, 
The ]a.st two chapters are ascribed to other names, and 
part of the collection was not put in shape till the time of 
Hezekioh (xxv. 1), who can have had no infallible criterion 
of authorship by ^lomon, and must not be credited w ith 
critical intentions. In tnith, the several sections of the 
hook are varied enough in colour to make it plain tljat wo 
have before us the essence of the wisdom of centuries, 
while the introductory address in chapters i.-ix, shows how 
a later ago learned to develop the gnomic style, so as to fit 
it for longer compositions. The fundamental typo of 
Hebrew philosophy remains, however, unchangt'd, even in 
the book of Ecclesiastes, which bears every mark of a very Eccleai- 
lato date, long after the Exile. On the otlier hand, a fresh astt a. 
and creative development, alike in point of form and of 
thought, is found in the book of Job, wLich, in grandly Job. 
dmmatic construction, and with wonderful discrimination 
of character in the several sjw'akers, sums up the w'hole 
range of Hebrew speculation on the burning question of 
Old Testament religion, the relation of affliction to the 
justice and goodness of God and to the jiersonal merit and 
demerit of the sufferer. Like the other noblest parts of the 
Old Testament, the book of Job lias a comparatively early 
dale. It was known to Jeremiah, and may bo jilausibly 
referred to the 7th century B.c. 

In the book of Job we find poetical invention of incidents, 
attached for didactic jmiposes to a name aiqiarently 
derived from old tradition. There is no valid a priori 
reason for denying that the Old Testament may contain 
other examples of the same art. The book of Jonah is Jonah, 
generally viewed as a case in i)oint. Esther, too, has been Ksther. 
viewed as a fiction by many who are not over sceptical 
critics ; but on this view a book which finds no recognition 
in the New Testament, and whose canonicity was long 
suspected by the Christian as well as by the Jewisli Church, 
must sink to the rank of an apocryjihal ju’oduction. 

In the })oetical as in the historical books anonymous Frocilom 
writing is the rule ; and along with this we observe great 
freedom on the jiart of readers and coi)yi8t8, who not only 
made verbal changes (c/, I’a. xiv. with Ps. liii.), but com- 
jiosed new poems out of fragments of others (Ps. cviii. with 
Ivii. and lx.) In a largo part of the I’salter a later hand 
has systematically substituted Eloliim for Jehovah, and an 
imperfect acrostic, like Ps. ix., x,, cannot have proceeded 
in its present form from the first author. Still more 
remarkable is the case of the book of Job, in which the 
speeches of Elihu quite break the connection, and are 
almost universally assigned to a later hand. 

Prophetical Books , — We have already seen that the Literary 
earliest proj)hecies of certain date are of the 8th century, of 
though there is a probability that Joel flourished in the 
9th century, in the reign of Joash of Judah, and that the 
oi)ening verses of Amoa are cited from his book. On the 
other hand, the old school of prophecy, whoso members 
from Samuel to Elisha were men of action rather than of 
letters, was not likely to leave behind it any written 
oracles. The prophets generally s])oke under the immediate 
influence of the spirit or “ hand of Jehovah.” What they 
wrote was secondaiy, and was, no doubt, greatly abridged. 

The most instructive account of the literary activity of a 
prophet is given in Jor. xxxvL Jeremiah did not begin to - 
write till he had been more than twenty years a prophet. 

Some prophetic books, like that of Amos, seem to have 
been composed at one time and with unity of plan. Other 
prophets, like Isaiah, published several books summing up 
portions of their ministry. In one or two cases, especially 
in that of Ezekiel, tlie prophet writes oracles w^hich weie 
apparently never spoken. Before the Exile there was 
circulation of individual prophetic books, and earlier 
prophets quote from their predecessors. But the task of 
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collecting and editing the remains of the prophets was 
hardly undertaken till the commencement of the second 
canon; and by this time, no doubt, many writings had 
been lost, others were more or less fragmentary, and the 
tradition of authorship was not always complete. It was. 
Prophecies indeed, more important to have an oracle authenticated by 
are often the name of its author than to know the writer of a history 
tnonyraoui ^ p^alm, and many prophets seem to have prefixed their 
names to their works. But other prophecies are quite 
anonymous, and prophets who quote earlier oracles never 
give the author’s name. (A famous case occurs, Isa. xv., xvi., 
where in xvi, 1 3, for since that time road long ago.) Now 
all the remains of prophecy, whether provided with titles 
or not, were ultimately arranged in four books, the fourth 
of which names, in separate titles, twelve authors ; while 
the first three books are named after Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and actually mention no other names in the titles 
of the several j)roj)hecie8 of which they are made up. But 
is it safe to assume that every anonymous prophecy in these 
books must be by the author of the next preceding prophecy 
which has a title ? Certainly any such assumption can only 
be provisional, and may be overthrown by internal evidence, 
luternal But internal evidence of date, it is said, cannot apply to 
Bvidttiice prophetic books in which the author looks in a suj)ernatural 
of ilato. future. The value of this argument must be 

tested by looking more closely at the actual contents of the 
jjrophetic books. The prophecies contain — Isf, reproof of 
present sin ; 2^/, exhortation to present duty; 3(7, encourage- 
ment to the godly and threatening to the wicked, based on 
the certainty of (clod’s righteous purposa In this last con- 
nection prophecy is predictive. It lays hold of the ideal 
elements of the theocratic conception, and dci)icts the way 
in which, by Cod’s grace, they shall be actually realized in 
a Messianic age, and in a nation purified by judgment and 
mercy„ But in all this the prophet starts from present sin, 
present needs, [)re8ent historical situati(ms. There is no 
reason to think that a prophet ever received a revelation 
which was not spoken directly and pointedly to his own 
time. If we find, then, that after the j)ro])hory of Zechariah 
i.~viii., which is complete in itself, there begins at ch. ix. a 
new oracle, (]uito distinct in subject and style, which 
sj)eaks of an alliance between Judah and Israel as a thing 
subsisting in tlie prophet's own time, which knows no 
oppressor later than Assyria and Egypt, and rebukes forms 
of idolatry that do not appear after the Exile ; — if, in short, 
the whole ])rophecy becomes luminous when it is placed a 
little after the time of Hosea, and remains absolutely dark 
if it is ascribed to Zechariah, we are surely entitled to let it 
speak for itself. When the })rinciple is admitted other 
applications follow, mainly in the book of Isaiah, where the 
anonymous chaiiters, xl.-lxvi., cannot bo undcrsUKid in a 
natural and living way except by looking at them from 
the historical 8tand-[)oint of the Exile. Then arises a 
IMtlea. further question, whether all titles are certainly authentic 
and conclusive ; and hero, too, it is difficult to answer by 
an absolute affirmative. For example, in Isa. xxx. 6, the 
title, “ The burden of the beasts of the south,” interrupts 
the connection in a most violent way. This is not a solitary 
instance, but on the whole the titles are far more trust- 
worthy in the prophecies than in the Psalms, and partly 
on tills account, but mainly from the direct historical 
bearing of prophetic teaching, wo can frame a completer 
history of written prophecy than of any other jiart of Old 
Northern Testament literature. Wo have, on the one hand, a scries 
prophets, Qf prophets — Amos, llosca, and the anonymous author of 
Zech. ix.-xl — who preached in the northern kingdom, but 
are not descendants of the school of Elisha, which had so 
decayed under court favour from the dynasty of Jehu, that 
Amos hod to be sent from the wilderness of Judah to take 
up again the forgotten word of the Lord. In Judah proper 


we have the great Assyrian prophets, Isaiah with bsAMymn 
younger contemporary Micah, the powerful supporters of P«>P**®*** 
the reformation of Hezekiah, labouring one in the capital, 
the other in the country district of the Philistine border. 

To the Assyrian period belongs also Nahum, who wrote, 
l)erhap8, in captivity, and foretold the fall of Nineveh. 

Then comes Zephaniah about the time of the Scythian 
ravages, followed by the prophets of the Chaldean period ; Chaldean 
first Habakkuk and then Jeremiah and Ezekiel, men of 
heavier spirit and less glowing poetic fire than Isaiah, no 
longer upholding the courage Judah in the struggle with 
the empire of the East, but predicting the utter dissolution 
of existing things, and finding hope only in a new covenant 
— a new theocracy. In the period of Exile more than one 
anonymous prophet raised his voice; for not only the 
“ Great Unnamed ” of Isa. xl.-lxvi,, but the authors of 
other Babylonian prophecies, are probably to be assigned 
to this time. In the new hope of deliverance the poetic 
genius, as well as the spiritual insight of prophecy, awakes 
to fresh life, and sets forth the mission of the new Israel to 
carry the knowledge of the Lord to all nations. But the 
spirit of the new Jerusalem had little in common with 
these aspirations, and in Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, The latest 
prophecy retains not much of its old power except an uii- proplieu 
compromising moral earnestness. The noble poetry of the 
old prophets, which even in the time of Ezekiel bad begun 
to give way to plain ])rose, finds no counterpart in these 
latest oracles ; and imaginative power is shown, where it 
still exists, in the artificial structure of symbolic visions. 

No important new ideas are set forth, and even the tone of 
moral exhortation sometimes reminds us more of the 
rabbinical maxims of the fathers in the Mishna, than of the 
prophetic teaching of the 8th century. And as if the spirit 
of prophecy foresaw its own dissolution, Malachi looks not 
to the continued succession of prophets, but to the return 
of Elijah as the necessary preparation for the day of the 
Lord. In this sketch of the prophetic writings we find no 
place for the book of Daniel, which, whether composed in DanioL 
the early years of the Persian empire, or, as modern 
critics hold, at the time of the Maccabco wars, presents so 
many points of diversity from ordinary prophecy as to 
require entirely separate treatment. It is in i>oint of form 
the precursor of the apocalyptic books of post-canonical 
Judaism, though in its intrinsic qualities far superior to 
these, and akin to the prophets proper. 

Further History of the Old Testament Canon in ike 
Jewish Church. — Under this head wo confine ourselves 
to points which lead up to the reception of the Old Testa- 
ment by Christendom. Those are mainly two : — (1), the 
history of the Hebrew text, which W'c now possess only in 
the recension established by Jewish scribes at a time later 
than the Christian era ; (2), the history of those versions 
which arose among Jews, but have influenced Christendom. 

The Tert of the Old Testament. — Semitic alphabets have Theconeon^ 
no full provision for distinguishing vowels, and the oldest 
writing, before orthography became fixed, was negligent in 
the use even of such vowel-letters as exist. For a long 
time, then, not only during the use of the old Pha*nician 
character, })ut even after the more modern square or Baby- 
lonian letters were adopted, the written text of the Bible 
was consofiantal only^ leaving a certain sco}>e for variety of 
pronunciation and sense. But even the consonantal text 
was not absolutely fixed. The loose state of the laws of 
spelling and the great similarity of several letters made 
errors of copying frequent. The text of Micah, for 
example, is often unintelligible, and many hopeless errors 
are older than the oldest versions. But up to the time of 
the Alexandrian version, MSS. were in circulation which Plurality of 
diflfored not merely by greater or less accuracy of tran- 
scription, but by presenting such differences of recension as 
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eould not anse by accident. The Greek text of Jeremiah 
is vastly different from that of the Hebrew Bible, and it is 
not certain that the latter is always best. In the books of 
Samuel the Greek enables us to correct many blunders of 
the Hebrew text, but shows at the same time that copyists 
used great freedom with details of the text. For the 
Pentateuch we have, m the copies of the Samaritans, a third 
recension, often but not always closely allied to the Greek. 
The three recensions show important variations in the 
chronology of Genesis; and it is remarkable that the 
Booh of Jvhilees^ a Jewish treatise, which cannot bo much 
older than the Christian era, perhaps not much older than 
the destruction of the Jewish state, sometimes agrees with 
the Samaritan or with the Alexandrian recension. Up to 
this time, then, there was no absolutely received text. 

Bsoeived or But soon after the Christian era all this was changed, and 

Kassorotio ]yy q, process which we cannot follow in detail, a single 
recension became supreme. The change was, no doubt, 
connected with the rise of an overdrawn and fantastic 
system of interpretation, which found lessons in the smallest 
peculiarity of the text ; but Lagarde has made it probable 
that no critical process was used to fix the standard re- 
cension, and that all existing MSS. are derived from a 
single archetype, which was followed even in its marks of 
deletion and other accidental peculiarities. (Lagarde, 
Ammerkn, zur griech. Uebersetzung der Prov,, 1863, p. 1 ; 
cf Ndldeko in Hilgenfeld’s Zeiischr,^ 1873, p. 445.) Then 
the received text became the object of farther care, and 
the Massorets, or ** possessors of tradition ” with regard to 
the text, handed down a body of careful directions as to 
the true orthography and pronunciation. The latter W'as 

Vowd- fixed by the gradual invention of subsidiary marks for the 
vowels, <kc., an invention developed in slightly divergent 
forma in the Babylonian and Palestinian schools of Jewdsh 
scholarship. The vowel-points were not known to Jerome, 
but the system was complete before the 9th century, 
presumably several hundred years before that time. All 
printed Bibles follow the Western punctuation, but old 
Karaite MSS. with the Babylonian vowels exist, and are 
now in course of jiublication. It is from the Massorctic 
text, with Massoretic punctuation, that the English version 
and most Protestant translations are derived. Older Chris- 
tian versions, so far as they are based on the Hobri'w at 
all (Jcronic’s Latin, Syriac), at least follow pretty closely 
the received consonantal text. 

Jeimk Vermm, — ^Versions of the Old Testament became 
necessary partly because the Jews of the Western Dispersion 
adopted the Greek language, partly because even in Pales- 
tine the Old Hebrew was gradually supplanted by Aramaic. 

Septuagint The chief seat of the Hellenistic Jews was in Egypt, and 
here arose the Alexandrian version, commonly known as the 
Septuagint or Version of the LXX., from a fable that it 
was composed, with miraculous circumstances, by seventy- 
two Palestinian scholars summoned to Egyjd by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. In reality there can bo no doubt that the 
version was gradually completed by several authors and at 
different times. The whole is probably older than the 
middle of the 2d century b.c. We have already seen that 
the text that lay before the translators was in many parts 
not that of the present Hebrew The execution is by no 
means uniform ; and, though there are many good render- 
ings, the defects are so numerous that the Greek-speaking 
Jews, as well as the large section of the Christian church 
which long depended directly or indirectly on this version, 
“Were in many places quite shut out from a right understand- 
ing of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, the authority of 
the version was very great, its inspiration often 
asserted, and its interpretations exercised a great influence 
on Jewish and Christian thought, though among the Jews 
it was to a certain extent displaced by the version of the 


proselyte Aquila (2d century of our era), which followed 
with slavish exactness the letter of the Hebrew text. 

Among the Jews who spoke Aramaic, translations into Targoma 
the vernacular accompanied, instead of supplanting the 
use of the original text, which was read and then orally 
paraphrased in the synagogues by interpreters or Methur- 
gemanim, who used great freedom of embellishment and 
application. This practice naturally led to the formation 
of written Targums, or Aramaic translations, which have 
not, however, reached us in at all their earliest form. It 
used, indeed, to be supposed that the simple and literal 
Targura of Onkelos on the Pentateuch was earlier than the 
time of Christ But recent inquirers have been led to see 
in it, and in the linguistically cognate Targum on the 
J’rophets (Targum of Jonathan), products of the Babylonian 
schools, in which the freedom of the early para])hra8tic 
method was carefully avoided. Upon this view the date 
of these Targums is some centuries after the Christian era. 

On the other hand, an older style of para})hraae is pre- 
served in the Palestinian Targums, which nevertheless 
contain in their present form elements later than the Baby- 
lonian versions. The Targum of Pseudo- Jonathan on the 
Pentateuch is apparently the latest form of the free Pales- 
tinian version, full of legendary adornments and other 
additions to the text. Oilier fragments of Palestinian 
translation, known as the Jerusalem Targum, and referring 
to individual jiassages of the Pentateuch and Projiliets, 
probably rej)resent an earlier stage in the growth of the 
Aramaic versions. There are also Targums on the Hagio- 
grapha, which, however, have less importance, and do not 
seem to have had so changeful a history. The Targums 
as a whole do not oiler much to the textual critic, Tlicy 
are important, partly from the insight they give into an 
early and in part pre-Christian exegesis, ]>artly from their 
influence on later Jewish expositors, and through thorn on 
Christian versions and expositions. In some cases the 
literal or Babylonian Targums have a text difiering from 
the Massoretic. But it is not unlikely that if we liad a 
satisfactory text of the Targums (towards wliich almost 
nothing has hitherto been done), these variations would 
find their exj»lanation in the Eastern text and the Assyrian 
punctuation. 

Nkw Testament. — EehiHon of the Earliest Christianity 
to the Literary and Intellectual Activity of the Agr . — In the The 
literature of I’alestine at the time of Christ wo distinguish soriboa 
a learned and a ]»opular element. The learned class or 
scribes were busy on their twofold structure of Halaclia, 
or legal tradition and inference, supplementing and “hcclg 
ing in” the Pentateuchal law, and llaggiidn, or fantastic 
exegesis, legendarry, ethical, or theosophic, under which the 
religious directness of the Old Testament almost wliolly 
disappeared. The popular religious literature of the day Popular 
seems again to have been mainly a]>()calyptic. (Scc‘*^P”c® 
Apocalyptic Literature.) The peo])le never weariid of 
these mysterious revelations couched in strange symbolic 
and enigmatic forms, and ])laced in the mouths of ancient 
])atriarchs and worthies, which held forth golden visions of 
deliverance and vengeance in a shape whicli, because crasser 
and earthUcr, was also more palpable than the s]»iritual 
hopes of the old prophets. Beyond tlie limits of Palestine 
thought took a wider range. In adopting the Greek Hellenism, 
language the Hellenistic Jews had also become open to the 
influences of foreign speculation, and tha schools of Alex- 
andria, whoso greatest teacher, Philo, was contem])orary 
with the foundation of Christianity, had in givat measure 
exchanged the faith of the Old Testament for a complieaUd 
system of inetaphysico-theological sjieculations ujkui tho 
Absolute Being, the Divine Wisdom, the Logos, and the 
like, which by the aid of allegorical interpretation were 
made to appear as the true teaching of Hebrew antiquity. 

Ill, — 8 1 
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To these currents of thought the relation of the earliest 
Christianity^ entirely absorbed in the one great fact of the 
manifestation of God in Christ crucified, risen, and soon to 
return in glory, was for the mostpart hostile, when it was not 
merely superficial With the spirit of the scribes Jesus had 
openly joined issue. In the legal tradition of the elders he 
Jesuiv and saw the commandment of God annulled (Matt, xv.) It 
the Bcribea jj[jg ^ destroy but to fill up into 8})iritual 

completeness the teaching of the old dispensation (Matt, v.) ; 
and herein He attached himself directly to the prophetic 
conception of the law in Deuteronomy (Matt. xxii. 37, jf.) 
And not only in His ethictil teaching but in His personal 
sense of fellowship witli the Father, and in the inner con- 
sciousness of His Messianic mission, Jesus stood directly 
on the Old Testament, reading in the Psalms and Prophets, 
which so vainly exercised the unsympathetic exegesis of 
the scribes, the direct and unmistakable image of Uis own 
experience and work as the founder of the spiritual king- 
dom of God {rf. especially, Luke xxiv. 23,/.) Thus Jesus 
found His first disciples among men who were strangers to 
the tlieological culture of the day (Acts iv. 13), cherishing 
no literature but the Old Testament witness to Christ, and 
claiming no wisdom save the knowledge of Him. At first, 
indeed, the church at Jerusalem was content to express its 
now life in simple exercises of faith and hope, without any 
attempt to define its relation to the ]iast dispensation, and 
without breaking with the legal ordinances of the temple. 
But the sprtjad of Christianity to the Gentiles compelled 
the principles of the new religion to measure themselves 
Paul anil ojieuly witli the Judaism of the Pharisees, In the 
the Juda- heathen mission of Paul the ceremonial law was ignored, 
and men became CJiristians without first becoming pro- 
selytes. The stricter J'harisaically-trained believers wore 
horror-stricken. Tlio old apostles, though they could not 
refuse the right hand of fellowship to workers so manifestly 
blessed of God as Paul and Barnabas, were indisposed to 
throw themselves into the new current, and displayed 
considerable vacillation in their personal conduct. Paul 
and his associates had to fight their own battle against the 
constant efforts of Judaizing emissaries, and the rabbinical 
training aci]uired at the feet of Gamaliel enabled the 
apostle of the heathen to meet the Judaizers on their own 
ground, and to work out the contra.st of Christianity and 
Pharisaism with a thoroughness only possible to one who 
knew Pharisaism from long experience, and had learned the 
gospel not from the tradition or teaching of men but by 
revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal i. 12). 

The relation of the first Christians to the current apoca- 
lyptic w'as of a different kind. The Messianic hopes 
already current among the first hearers of the gospel were 
unquestionably of apocalyptic colour* And though the 
Christian contents of Christian ho])o were new, and expressed them- 
prophecy selves in a revival of proplietic gifts (1 Cor„ xii. 10; Acta 
xi. 27, (fee ), it was not a matter of course that apocalyptic 
^ * forms should bo at once dropped, especially as Old Testa- 

ment prophecy itself had inclined in its later stages towards 
an increasing concreteness in delineating the Messianic 
kingdom, and so had at least formed the basis for many 
apocalyiitic conceptions. The apocalyptic books continued 
to bo read, as appears from the influence of the Ixiok of 
Knoch on the epistle of Jude; and after the new spirit of 
prophecy had died away a Christian apocalyjitic followed 
the Jewish models But the way in which a genuine 
Christian prophecy, full of ‘‘ the testimony of Jesus ” (Rev. 
xix 10), retained not a little of the apocalyptic manner 
(mainly, it is true, in dependence on the book of Daniel), 
appears clearly in the Revelation of John, which, whether 
we accept the prevalent tradition of its apostolic authorship, 
or, with some ancients and many moderns, ascribe it to a 
differonl John, is at least an undisputed monument of the 


prophecy of the apostolic age (according to modem critica, 
earlier than the fall of Jerusalem). 

The influence on Christianity of Hellenistic philosophy, HeUeDistk 
and, in general, of that floating spirit of speculation whi^ thou^t ia 
circulate at the time in the meeting-places of Eastern and^*®®*®** 
Western thought, was for the most part later than the New 
Testament period Yet the Alexandrian education of a 
man like Apollos could not fail to give some colour to his 
preaching, and in the epistle to the Hebrews, whose author, 
a man closely akin to Paul, is not a direct disciple of Jesus 
(Ileb. il 3), the theological reflection natural to the second 
generation, w'hich no longer stood so immediately under 
the over{)Owering influence of the manifestation of Christ, 
is plainly affected in some points by Alexandrian views. 

In the cose of other books the assertion of foreign speculative 
influences is generally bound up with the denial of the 
authenticity of the book in question. That the gospel of 
John presents a view of the person of Christ dependent on 
Philonic speculation is not cxegetically obvious, but is 
simply one side of the assertion that this gospel is an 
unhistori cal product of abstract reflection. I n the same way 
other attacks on the genuineness of New Testament writings 
are backed up by the supposed detection of Orphic elements 
in the epistle of James, and so forth. 

Motives and Origin of (he first Christian Literature . — 

We have seen that the earliest currents of Christian lifo and 
thought stood in a very secondary relation to the intellectual 
activity of the period. The only books from which the 
Apostolic Church drew largely and freely wore those of the 
Old Testament, and the Christian task of proclaiming the 
go.spel was not in the first instance a literary task at all. 

The first writings of Christianity, therefore, were of an 
occasional kind The care of so many churches compelled 
Paul to supplement his personal efforts by e])istlos, in which The 6pii» 
the discussion of incidental questions and the energetic^®** 
defence of his gospel against the Judaizers is interwoven 
with broad applications of the fundamental princi])les of 
the gospel to the whole theory and practise of Christian 
life. In these epistles, and generally in the teaching of 
Paul and his associates, Christian thought first shaped for 
itself a suitable literary vehicle. It was in Greek that the 
mission to the Gentiles was carried on, for that language 
was everywhere understood. Already in the mouths of 
Hellenistic Jews and in the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment the Kotvr;, or current Greek of the Macedonian period, 
hod been tinctured with Semitic elements, and adapted to 
express the ideas of the old dispensation. Now a now’ 
modification was necessary, and soon in the circle of the 
Paulino churches specifically Christian ideas became 
inseparably bound up with words which to the heathen 
had a very different sense Whether the epistolary way 
of teaching w’as used upon occasion by the older apostles 
before the labours of Paul is not clear ; for most scholars 
have declined to accept the ingenious view which sees in 
the epistle of James the earliest writing of the New Testa* 
ment. The other epistles are certainly later, and the w’ay in 
which several of them are addressed, not to a special com- 
munity in reference to a special need but to a wide circle 
of readers, seems to j)resuppose a formed custom of teach- 
ing by letter which extended from Paul not only to so like- 
minded a writer as the author of Hebrews (Apollos or 
Barnabas ?) but to the old apostles and their associates. 

Besides epistles we have in the New Testament a solitary 
book of Christian prophecy and a fourfold account of the 
gospel history, with a continuation of the third gospel in 
the Acts of the Apostles. The origin and mutual relations 
of the gospels form at the present moment the field of 
numerous controversies which can only be <4iealt with in 
separate articles. We must here confine ourselves to one 
or two points of general bearing. 
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SsTBOj^o Jewish disciples were accustomed to retain the oral 
teaching of their masters with extraordinary tenacity and 
verbal exactness of memory (Mishna, Ahotk^ iii. 8; 
Edaioth^ i. 3), and so the words of Jesus might for some 
time be handed down by merely oral tradition. But did 
the gos^jol continue to be taught orally alone up to the 
time when the extant gospels were written ? or must wo 
, assume the existence of earlier evangelical writings form- 
ing a link between oral tradition and the narratives we 
now possess ? The earliest external evidence on this point 
is given in the prologue to Luke^s gosi)el, which speaks 
of many previous essays towards a regularly digested 
evangelical history on the basis of the tradition (whether 
exclusively oral or partly written is not ex[)ressed) of eye- 
witnesses who had followed the whole course of Christ's 
ministry. It seems to be implied that if the eye-witnesses 
wrote at all, they, at least so far as was known to Luke, 
did not com])ose a regular narrative but simply threw 
together a mass of reminiscences. This understanding of 
the words of the evangelist agrees very well with the uni- 
form tradition of the old church as to the second gospel, 
viz., that it was composed by Mark from material 
furnished by Peter. This tmdition goes back to Papias of 
Hierapolis, about 150 a.d., but it is a fair question whether 
the second gospel as wo have it is not an enlarged edition 
of Mark’s original work. On the other hand ecclesiastical 
tradition recognizes the apostle Matthew as the author of 
the first gospel, Vnit does so in a way that really bears out 
the statements of Luke. For the tradition that Matthew 
wrote the first gospel is always combined with the state- 
ment that he wrote in Hebrew (Ammaic). But from the 
time of Erasmus the best Greek scholars have been con- 
vinced that the gospel is not a translation. Either, then, 
the whole tradition of a directly apostolic Aramaic gospel 
is a mistake, caused by the existence among the J udaizing 
Christians in Pal(‘stiiie of an apocryphal Gospel according 
to the Hebrews,” which was by them ascribed to Matthew^, 
'but was, ill fact, a corrujit edition of our Greek gospel ; 
or, on the other hand, what Matthew really wrote in 
Aramaic was different from the book that now bears his 
name, and only formed an important part of the material 
from which it draws. Tlie latter solution is naturally 
suggested by the oldest form of the tradition ; for what 
Papias says of Matthew is that he wrote ra Xoyta, the 
oracles ^ — an ex])reHhi<)n which, tliough much disputed, seems 
to be most fairly understood not of a comjdete gospel but 
of a collection of the words of Christ. And if so, all 
the earliest external evidence points to the conclusion that 
the synojitical gospels are non-apostolic digests of spoken 
and written apostolic tradition, and that the arrangement 
^of the earlier material in orderly form took place only 
gradually and by many essays. With this the internal 
-evidence agrees. The three first gospels aro often in such 
, remarkable apeord oven in minute and accidental j»oints of 

<ex{)ression, that it is certain either that they copied one 
another or that all have some sources in common. The 
first explanation is inadequate, both from the nature of the 
•discrepancies that accompany the agreement of the three 
•narratives, and from the impossibility of assigning absolute 
priori! y to any one gospel F or exam) )le, even if wo sujiposo 
that the gospel of Mark was used by the other two authors, 
or conversely that Mark was made up mainly from Matthew 
and Luke, it is still necessary to postulate one or more earlier 
sources to exjfiain residuary phenomena. And the longer 
the problem is studied the more general is the conviction 
of critics, that these sources cannot possibly have been 
merely oral. 

It appears* from what we have already seen, that a 
considerable portion of the New Testament is made up 
•of writings not directly apostolical, and a main problem 


of criticism is to determine the relation of these writings, 
especially of the gospels, to apostolic teaching and tradition. 

But behind all such questions as the relative priority of 
Matthew or of Mark, the weight to be assigned to the 
testimony of Papias, and so forth, lies a series of questions 
much more radical in character by which the whole theo- 
logical world is at present agitated Can we say of all the 
New Testament books that they aro either directly apostolic, 
or at least stand in immediate de)>endencc on genuine 
apostolic teaching which they honestly represent ? or must Tubingen 
we hold, with an influential school of modern critics, that a school* 
large proportion of the books are direct forgeries, written 
in the interest of theological tendencies, to which they 
sacrifice without hesitation the genuine history and teaching 
of Christ and his a]) 08 tles? There are, of course, positions 
intermediate to these two views, and the doctrine of tend- 
encies is not held by many critics even of the Tubingen 
school in its extreme form. Yet, as a matter of fact, every 
book in the New Testament, with the exception of the 
four great epistles of Hi Paul, is at present more or less the 
subject of controversy, and interpolations are asserted even 
in these. The details of such a controversy can only be 
handled in separate articles, but a few general remarks may 
be useful here. 

The arguments directed by modern critics against the External 
genuineness or credibility of New Testament books do not 
lor the most |)art rely much on external evidence. Except 
in one or two cases ())articularly that of 2d Peter) the 
external evidence in favour of the books is os strong as one 
can fairly expect, even where not altogether decisive. We 
shall see when we come to s))eak of the canon that, towards 
the close of the 2(1 century, the four gospels, the Acts, 
thirteen ejiistles of Paul, the first epistles of I’cter and 
John, and the book of ilovelation, were received in the most 
widely scf)arated churches with remarkable unanimity. 

Before this time the chain of evidence is less complete. 

All our knowledge of the period that lies between the 
apostles and the great teachers of the Old Oatholic (church 
towards the close of the 2d century is fragmentary. Wo 
possess but scanty remains of the literature, and the same 
criticism which seeks to bring down many New Testament 
books into this period questions the genuineness of many 
of the writings which claim to date from the first half of 
the 2d century, and so are ajipealed to by conservative 
WTiters. But on the whole, wliat evidence does exist is of 
a kind to pusli back all the more important writings to an 
early date. The gosiiel of John, for example, is one of Tlie fourth 
the books which negative critics are most determined in gosp®!. 
rejecting. Yet the fairest writers of the school (Hilgenfeld, 

Keim) admit that it was known to Justin Martyr in the 
middle of the 2d century, though they think that besides 
our four gosjiels he had a fifth of apocryiihal character. 

But references of an earlier date can hardly be denied ; and 
the gospel may be traced almost to the beginning of tho 
century by the aid of fragments of tho Gnostic Basilides 
and of tho epistles of Ignatius. Tho Tubingen school, 
indeed, maintain that the fragments preserved by Hip- 
polytus are not from Basilides, but from a later writer 
of his school, and utterly reject the Ignatian epistles. 

But it cannot bo said that they have proved their cose 
beyond dispute. They have at most shown that, if tho 
gospel mtust mi other grounds be taken as simrious, tlio 
external evidence may be i)ushed aside as not absolutely 
insuperable. On the other hand they try to bring j)Ositive 
proof that certain books were unknown in circles whore, if 
genuine, they must have circulated. But such a negative 
is in its very natur<i difficult to prove. Probably the 
strongest argument of the kind is that brought to show 
that Papias did not know the gospel of John. But we 
know Papias only through Eusebius; and though the latter 
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is careful to mention aix reierences to disputed books, it 
does not appear that it was part of his design to cite 
testimony to a book so universally allowed as John’s gospel 
And Papias does give testimony to tho first epistle of John, 
which is hardly separable from tho gosjiel On the whole, 
then, we repeat that, on the most cardinal points, the 
external evidence for the Now Testament books is as strong 
as can fairly bo looked for, though not, of course, strong 
enough to convince a man who is sure a priori that this or 
that book is unhistorical and must bo of late date. 

The strength of tho negative critics lies in internal 
evidence. And in this connection they have certainly 
directed attention to R>ai difficulties, many of which still 
await their ex))lanation. Some of these difficulties are not 
properly connected with the Tubingen position. The 
genuineness of 2d Peter, which, indeed, is very weakly 
attested by (‘xiernal evidence, was suspicious even to 
Erasmus and ( )alvin, and no one will assert that the Paulino 
authorship of 1st Timothy is as palpable as that of the 
epistle to the Homans. So, again, it is undeniable that 
the epistle to the Colossians and the so-called epistle to 
the Epliesians differ considerably in language and thought 
from other Paulino epistles, and that their relation to one 
The Tiibm- another demands ex])lanation. But in the Tubingen school 
gen theory, minor difficulties, each of which might be solved in detail 

without any very radical jirocedure, arc brought together as 
j)hases of a single extremely radical theory of the growth 
of tho New Testament. The theory has two bases, one 
philosophical or dogmatical, the other historical j and it 
cannot be pretended that the latter basis is adequate if the 
former is struck away. Philosophically the Tubingen 
school starts from tlio jmsition so clearly laid down by 
Strauss, that a miraculous interruption of the laws of nature 
stamps the narrative in which it occurs as unhistorical, or, 
at least, as more cautious writers j)at tlio case, ham{K}rs tho 
narrative with sucli extreme improbability that the positive 
evidence in favour of its truth would require to be much 
stronger than it is in tlie case of tho New Testament history. 
The ai)plication of this proposition makes a great part of 
the narrative of the Gospels and Acts a])pear as unhistorical, 
and therefore late ; and tho origin of this late literature is 
sought by regarding the New Testament as the monument 
of a long struggle, in the course of which an original sharp 
antagonism between the gospel of Paul and tlie Judaizing 
gospel of the old aj)Ostle8 was gradually softened down and 
harmonized. Tho analysis of tho New Testament is the 
resurrection of early ])arties in the church, each pursuing 
its own tendency by the aid of literary fiction. In the 
genuine epistles of Paul on the one hand, and in the 
Uevelation and some parts of Matthew on the other, the 
original hostility of ethnic and Jewish Christianity is 
sharply defined ; while after a series of intermediate stages 
the Johannino writings ])resent the final transition in the 
2d century from the contests of primitive Christianity to 
the uniformity of the Old Catholic Church. This general 
position has been developed in a variety of forms, more or 
less drastic, and is supported by a vast mass of speculation 
and research; but the turning points of the controversy 
may, perhaps, bo narrowed to four questions —(1.) Whether 
in view of Paul’s undoubted conviction that miraculous 
powers were exercised by himself and other Christians (1 
Cor. xii 9,/. ; 2 Cor. xii. 12) the miracle criterion of a 
secondary narrative can bo maintained ? (2.) Whether the 
book of Acts is radically inconsistent with Paul’s own 
account of his relations to the Church at Jerusalem, and 
whether the antithesis of looter and Paul is proved from 
the epistles of the latter, or ]>ostulatod in accordance with 
the Hegelian law of advance by antagonism 1 (3.) Whether 
the gospel of John is necessarily a late fiction, or docs not 
lather supply in its ideal delineation of Jesus a necessary 


supplement to the synoptical gospels which can only be 
understood as resting on true apostolic reminiscence } (4.) 
Whether the extern^ evidence for the several books and 
the known facts of church history leave time for the suc- 
cessivo evolution of all the stages of early Christianity 
which the theory postulates ? 

The Christian Canon of the Old and New Testaments , — OhifttUn 
We have already seen that the Apostolic Church continued 
to use as sacred the Hebrew Scriptures, whose authority 
derived fresh confirmation from the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies in Christ, The idea that the Old Testament revela- 
tion must now fall back into a secondary position as 
compared with inspired apostolic teaching was not for a 
moment entertained. Still less could the notion of a body 
of New Testament Scriptures, of a collection of Christian 
writings, to be read like tho Old Testament in public 
worship and appealed to as authoritative in matters of 
faith, take shape so long as the church was conscious that 
she had in her midst a living voice of inspiration. The 
first apostolic writings were, as we have seen, occasional, 
and it was not even matter of course that every epistle of 
an apostle should be carefully preserved, much less that it 
should be prized aliove his oral teaching. Paul certainly 
wrote more than two epistles to the Corinthians, and even 
J^apias is still of oinnion, when he collects reminiscences of 
apostolic sayings from the mouths of the elders, that what 
he reads iti books cannot do him so much good as what he 
receives ‘‘from a living and abiding voice.” Nay, the 
very writers who are the first to put Old and Now Testa- 
ment books on a precisely similar footing (e.g.y Tertulliaii) 
attach equal importance to the tradition of churches which 
had been directly taught by apostles, and so were jiresumed 
to possess the “rule of faith” in a form free from the 
difficulties of exposition that encumber tlu‘* written word. 

In the first instance, then, the authoritative books of the 
Christian church were those of the Old Testament; and in 
tho time of tjne apostles and their immediate successors it 
was the Hebrew canon that was received. But as most 
churches had no knowledge of the Old Testament except 
through tho Greek translation and tho Alexandrian canon, 
the Apocryj)ha soon began to be quoted as Scripture. The 
feeling of uncertainty as to the proper number of Old 
Testament books which prevailed in the 2d century is illus- 
trated by ail epistle of Melito of Sardis, who journeyed to 
Palestine in quest of light, and brought back the pre- 
sent Hebrew canon, with the omission of tho book of 
Esther. In the .'Id century Origen knew the Hebrew 
canon, but accepted the Alexandrian additions, apparently 
because ho considered that a special providence had 
watched over both forms of tho collection. Subsequent 
teachers in the Eastern Church gradually went back to 
the Hebrew canon (Esther being still excluded from full 
canoiiicity by Athanasius and Gregory of Nazianzus), dis- 
tinguishing tho Alexandrian additions as dvayLyruio-KOfAem — 
books used for ecclesiastical lessons. In the Western 
Church the same distinction was made by scholars like 
Jerome, who introduced for merely ecclesiastical books 
the somewhat incorrect name of Aj)ocrypha ; but & Jaxer 
view was very prevalent and gained ground during the 
Middle Ages, till at length, in ojiposition to the Protestants, 
the Council of Trent accepted every book in the Vulgate 
translation as canonical 

Wo turn now to the New Testament collection. The New Teal 
idea of canonicity — the right of a book to bo cited 
Scripture — was closely connected with regular use in public 
worship, and so the first step towards a New Testament 
canon was doubtless the establishment of a custom of 
reading in the churches individual epistles or gospels. The 
first beginnings of this custom must have been very early. 

The reference to Luke in 1 Tim. v. 18 is disputed, and 
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2 Pet. iii. 16 is usually taken as one of many arguments 
against the genuineness of that epistle ; but a citation from 
Matthew is certainly referred to as Scripture in the epistle 
of Barnabas. But such recognition of an individual gospel 
is a long way removed from the recognition of an apostolic 
canon. The apostolic writings continued to be very par- 
tially diffused, and readers used such books as they had 
access to, often failing to distinguish between books of 
genuine value and worthless forgeries. For most readers 
were very uncritical, and there was an enormous floating 
mass of spurious and apocalyptic literature, including 
recensions of the gospel altered by heretical parties to suit 
their own views. It was perhaps in contest with the 
heretics of the 2d century that the necessity of forming a 
strict list of really authoritative writings came to be clearly 
felt ; and it is remarkable that heretics, generally hostile to 
the Old Testament, seem to have been among the first to 
form collections of Christian writings for themselves. Thus 
Marcion, in the middle of the 2d century, selected for 
himself on dogmatical grounds ten I’aulinc epistles, and a 
gospel which seems to have been based on Luke. Up to 
this time perhaps no formal canon of sacred writings had 
been put forth % the Catholic Church. But in the second 
half of the century the notion of an authoritative New 
Testament collection appears in full development, and there 
is an amount of agreement as to the contents of the canon, 
which implies that, in si)ite of the loose way in which 
apocryphal books circulated side by side with genuine 
works, the church had no great difficulty in drawing a 
sharp line between the two classes when this was felt to 
be necessary. At the time of tlie great teachers of the 
close of the 2d century (Irenaous, Tcrtullian, (^Icment) wo 
find a twofold collection, the dof^pel and the Apo^tJea, The 
Gospel comprises the four evangelists; and this number was 
already so absolutely fixed as to admit of no further doubt. 

Quite beyond dispute were also the main books of the 
Apostolicon^ the Acts, thirteen epistles of Paul, 1st Peter, 
1st John, and the A])ocalypse. The Muratorian fragment 
which contains a list twenty or thirty years older than the 
3d century omits 1st Peter, but adds Jude, 2d and 3d 
John (?), and (as a dis])uted book) the Apocalypse of Peter. 
The Shepherd of Hernias might also be read, but it is 
pointed out that it is of quite recent date and not of 
prophetic or apostolic authority. From this time forward, 
then, the controversy is iiarrowod to a few books, occupying 
a middle position between the largo mass of our jiresent 
New Testament, which was already beyond dispute, and 
the spurious literature which was quite excluded from 
ecclesiastical use. Absolute uniformity was not at once 
attainable, for various churches had quite independent 
usages ; and, as we see from the Muratorian canon, a book 
might receive a certain ecclesiastical recognition without 
being, therefore, viewed as strictly canonical. This dubious 
margin to the canon was of very uncertain limits, and Clement 
of Alexandria still uses many apocryphal books which 
found no acknowledgment in other jiarts of the church. 
Gradually the list of books which have even a disputed 
claim to authority is cut down. In the time of Eusebius 
the Shepherd of Hennas was still read in some churches, 
and several other books — the Ejustleof Barnabas, the Acts of 
Paul, the Revelation of Peter, the Teachingsof the Aijostles — 
appear as controverted writings. But all these are plainly 
on the verge of rejection, while, on the other hand, 2d and 
3d John, Jude, James, and 2d Peter ore gradually gaining 
ground. This process continued to go on without inter- 
ruption till at length the whole class of disputed books 
{fl 7 Uikgomma\mdiQdi away, and' only our present canon 
was leh on the one hand, and books of no authority or 
repute upon the other. Thus the Council of Laodicea was 
sble wholly to forbid the ecclesiastical use of uncanonical 


books (360 A.D.) and the only uncertain point remaining 
in the tradition of the Eastern Church was the position of 
the Apocalypse, which had gradually fallen into suspicion, 
and was not fully reinstated till the 5th century. The 
Western Church, on the other hand, was long dubious as to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, which was received without 
hesitation in the East, as the Apocalypse continued to be 
in the West. The age of Augustine and Jerome saw the 
close of the Western canon. 

Transmission and Diffusion of the liiblc in the Christian Church 
hefwc the Invention of Print iiKj, 

Under this head wo have to speak — 1st, of the transmission of the 
original text ; 2d, of the ancient versions. 

i. Thk OiiioiNAL Text— 'Testament.-^ T\\o rapid spread of Text of 
Christianity among the Gentiles of the West made Greek the sacred 0. T. 
language of Christendom. Not only is Greek the language of the 
New Testament, but it was in the Septuagint version that the Old 
Testament was first circulated in the most im])ortant Gentile 
churehos, Hebrew was almost unknown even to learned Christians, 
and in fact the current (Jewish as well as Christian) doctrine of the 
inspiration of the Sojituagint, and a suspicion that the Hebrew text 
had been falsified by tlie Jews, made the study of the original 
ajipear unprofitable. A juster view of the value of Hebrew studies 
was formed liy the two greatest scholars of the jmtristic period, 

Origon and Jerome. But the Septuagint continued to enjoy an 
autiioritative nlace in t^o Eastern Churcli ; and tlie Latin Church, 
thougli it finally adopted Jerome s translation from the Hebrew in 
])lacc of the older translation from the Greek, was not led by this 
change to take any interest in further stiuiy of the original. The 
Hebrew llible continued to be the ]>eculiar jwssession of the Jews, 
of whose labours in fixing aiul transmitting a standard text we have 
already spoken. It was not till the beginning of the 16th century 
that Christian scholars began to lake a lively interest in the 
“ Hebrew verity ; and wliat has been done since that time to repair 
so many centuries of neglect belongs to the liistory of the printed 
text or of exegesis. 

New Tcslamnit . — The original copies of the New Testament Text of 
writings worn probably written on ]»aj»yrus rolls, and were so soon N. T,— 
\\oru out by f refluent use, that we do not even possess any historical external 
notice of tlieir existence. I'liey must, however, liavo been written features, 
in vncial or large ca])ital letters, without division of words or 
jmnetuation, without accents, breathings, &e., and probably with- 
(»ut any titles or subscriptions whatever, 1'ho earliest transcripts 
e**m])rised only portions of the New Testament, the gospels being 
oftenest copied, and the Pauline oftener than the eatliolic epistles. 

Even after the canon became fixed, MSS. of the whole New Testa- 
ment, or of the whole Greek Bible, were eoniparatively rare. The 
order of the several books was not quite fixed ; but tlie catholic 
epistles generally followed the book of Acts. It may also be noted 
that in the oldest MSS. llie epistle to the Ilebicws precedes the 
pastoral epistles. In course of time various changes were intro- 
duced in tlie externals of the written text. Tarchinent and vellum 
took the place of papyrus, and form the material of tlie oldest 
extant copies. The uncial eharartcr held its ground till about the 
10th century, when the use of n cursive or i mining liand became 
general. Attempts to indicate the ])UiictuatioTi go back as far as 
the 4th or 5th century. The oldest MSS. use for this purpose an 
occasional sii^iple point, or a small blank space in the line. Another 
system was to write the text in short lines {arixoi) accommodated 
to flic 8en.se. The author of this stiehomefty was Kutb alius of Alex- 
andria in the second half of the ,5th century, wlio ap]»lied it to the 
epistles and Arts. Tlie sanm jdan was afterwards extended to the 
gospels ; but vellum was too costly to allow of its general adoption. 

The present system of punctuation was first used in printed books. 
Breathings and accents were not in common use down to the end 
of the 7th century; but occasional traces of them seem to occur con- 
siderably earlier. 

Another device for the more convenient use of the New Testa- 
ment was the division of the text into sections of various kinds, 

The gosjiels were divided by Aninionius of Alexandria (220 a.d.) 
into snort chapters (Ammonian sections, xt^dXaia), constructed to 
facilitate the oomparison of corresponding passages of the several 
gos{)els. These sections are marked on the margin of most MSS. 
from the 5th century onw’ards ; and in general a reference is also 
given to the so-called canons of Eusebius, which are a kind of index 
to the sections, enabling the reader to find the parallel passages. 

Another division of the gospels into larger sections (rfrXw, breves) 
is also found in MRS. of the 5th century, and a similar division of 
the other books into e^)aptcr8 (xt^dXaia) came into use not much 
later. The chapters of tno Acts and the catholic epistles were tho 
w*ork of Euthalius. Our present chapters are much later. They 
were invented by Cardinal Hugo of S. Cams in the 13th century, 
were first applied to the Latin Bible, and are still unknown in the 
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Eastern Church. The present system of verses iifst appars in the 
•edition printed by Robert Stephens in the year 1551. 

The titles and subscriptions of the New Testament books are 
anotiicr point on which a 8UG(;ession of clianges lias taken tdace. 
The oldest MSS. have much shorter titles than those whicti the 
English version adopted from the later Greek text ; and the sub- 
scriptions, with their would-be historical information, are not only 
late, but worthless. Those appended to the epistles of St Paul are 
attributed to Euthalius. 

More important than these external matters are the variations 
which in course of time crept into the text itself. Many of these 
variations are mere slips of eye, car, memory, or judgment on the 
jiart of a copyist, who had no intention to do otherwise than follow 
what lay lud’ore him. But transcribers, and especially early 
transcribers, by no means aimed at that miimto accuracy which is 
expected of a modern eritieal editor. Corrections were made in the 
inteiests of grammar or of stylo, slight changes were adopted in 
order to remove dillieulties, additions came in, cswcialfy from 
prallel narratives in the gospels, citations fiom the Old Testament 
were made more exact or more complete. Tliat all this was done in 
perfect good faith, and simply because no strict conception of the 
duty of a copyist existed, is especially clear from the almost entire 
absence of (h’lil)erato falsification of the text in the interests of 
doctrinal eontioversy. To detail all the sources of various readings 
would he out of ])laco ; it may suffice to mention, in addition to 
what has been already said, that (ihsics, or notes originally written 
on the nmigiii, very often ended i)y being taken into the text, and 
that the cusloin of leading the Seripturcs in publie worship naturally 
brought in lilurgical additions, such as the doxology of the Lord s 
Prayer ; whih? the (‘omrnencement of an ecclesiastical lesson torn 
from its piopcr context had often to bo supplemented by a few 
explanatory words, which soon eanie to bo regarded as part of the 
original. 

Up to a certain jioint the various readings <luo to so many 
diflerent caii-ses constantly liecame more and more mimorous ; but 
the number of imlepcndent readings which could arise an<l be per- 
petuated was limited by various circuinstance.s. A general aimi- 
larity necessarily ]»rovailed in associated groups of copies, which 
wore cither derived from the same archetyj>e, or written by the 
sanic copyist, or corrected by comparison with a single celebrated 
MS. Causes such us these, combined with local i)cculiarities of 
stylo and taste, and with the fact tliat the New Testament, like 
Cnristiniiity itself, was sent forth from central mother churches to 
nowly-formi*(l eommunities all around, gave a decided local eolonr- 
ing to the text current in certain regions ; so that we are still able 
to speak in a general way of an Alexandrian, r. Western, a Byzan- 
tine, and fierluips also (with Tisehendorf) of ai Asiatic text. But 
of course no ancient local text remained unii flueneed by copies 
from other regions. The eoinparison of cojiies became more and 
more extended in range as the chuivh grew and consolidated into a 
homogeneous form ; and though old readings, which had obtained a 
firm hold in certain communities, were not easily eradicated, it at 
length became almost impossible for any important new error to 
escape dotoetioii. Most variations of any consequence which are 
found in existing MS.S. are known to be as old as the 4th century, 
and oilier readings existed then which no MS. is known to contain. 

The variations of early conies were most completely smoothed 
into uniformity in the later Byzantine MSS., after the Mahometan 
conquest had overthrown Greek learning in Syria and Egypt. The 
scribes of Constantinople spent groat pains on the text in accordance 
with their own notions of what was proper, and gave it a fomi 
which is certainly smoother, correcter, and more uniform than that 
of older MSS. But preci.sely these peculiarities show that thi.s 
late recension is remote from the original shape of the New Testa- 
ment writings, and comjicl us to seek the true text by study of early 
MSS., especially of the still existing uncial copies. 

The manuscripts are of six classes, containing respectively the 
gosjiels, the Acts with the catholic epistles, the Paulino epistles, 
the Apocalyjwo, the ecclesiastical lo.s8ons from the gospels, the 
lessons from the Acts and epistles. Copies belonging to the last 
two classes are called lectionaries, and lectionarics of the go9|»el8 
are called evangolistaiia. Each MS. is referred to by critics by 
a special mark. Uncial MSS. are denoted by a capital letter, 
A standing for the Codex Alexandririus, B for the Vaticanus, and 
so on. Cursive.s and lectionaries are denoted by Arabic numerals. 
It is to bo ob.served that the same letter in a different part of the 
New TestamiMit doc.s not noco.s8arily refer to the same MS. Thus 
Cod. 1) of the gospels and Acts is the Codex Bezie, but D of the 
Paulino epistles is the Claromontanu.s. If we reckon fragments, the 
number of uncial MSS. is 56 of the gospels, 14 of the Acts, 6 of the 
catholic epistles, 15 of the Pauline epistles, 5 of the Aiiocalypse. 
But many of these are extremely slioi t fragments. The number of 
cursives and lectionaries is enormous, so that altogether there are 
nearly a thousand MSS. for the gospels, and as many more fur the 
rest of the New Testament Not nearly all the cursive copies have 
l)oen thoroughly examined, and most of them have small value, 
though some comparatively recent MSS. are important from the 


fact that the^ represent an ancient text. Iiectionaries, even when 
uncial, arc little esteemed by most critics. Grreoo«Latin codices 
which have the Greek and Latin in parallel columns were formerly 
suspected of correcting the Greek text by the Latin, but their value 
is now generally recognized. 

The oldest copies of the Greek Testament are the Codex Sinaiticus Uncial 
(N) and the Codex Vaticanus (B), both of the 4th century. Next copies* 
in age come the Alexandrian manuscript (A) and the Codex 
Ephraemi (C), both of which are referred to the 5th century. All 
of these copies were originally complete Bibles, with the old as well 
as the Now Testament. N is still complete as regards the New 
Testament ; A and B have lacume ; C is very imperfect, and barely 
legible, the ancient writing having been almost removed by a 
medifeval scribe to make way for the writings of Eiihraem Syrus. 

K, A, B, C, are the four groat first-rate uncials, ana will be found 
more fully described in separate articles. Besides these there are 
one or two fragments as old as the 6th century (I, P, T). 

A quite fieculiar place is held by the Ora?co-Latin Codex Bez® 
at Cambridge (D), which dales from the 6th century, but presents 
a text f\ill of the most singular interpolations. The other uncials 
of the gospels are less important, either from their fragmentary 
state or flora the character of their text. The later uncials are 
hardly more valuable than good cursives. 

The most important MS. of the Acts, in addition to those alreadv 
mentioned, is E, the Codex Laudianus, Grieco-Latin of the 6tn 
century, in the Bodleian at Oxford. For the Paulino epistles wo 
may mention D, or Codex Claromontamis, at Paris, also Grreco- 
Latin of the 6tli century, and H, or Codex Coislinianus, of the 
same century, of which there are 12 leaves at Paris and 2 at St 
Petersburg. Uncial authority is most scanty for the Apocalypse, 
for which the Vaticanus is defective. B of the Apocalypse is an 
uncial of the 8th century. 

2. The Christian Versions. —-Wo have seen that the early Greek 
church adopted the LXX., not so much in the character of aversions, 
version, as in that of an authoritative original. Although several 
attempts were made in the 2d century of our era to produce a better 
Greek rendering of the Old Testament, not one or thc.9o seems to 
have had its origin in the Catholic Church. Aquila was a Jew, 
whose closely verbal londering was designed to serve the subtilties 
of Rabbinic exegesis. Symmachii.s and Thcodotion were probably 
Ebionites. The former was nii excellent ma-stcr of Greek, who 
happily corrected many clumsy renderings of the LXX., hut inclined 
too much to paraphrase, and to the obliteration of characteristic 
figures and bold expressions. Tlieodotion made less extensive 
changes, and aimed only at necessary corrections. Ilis rendering 
of Daniel was so rnanifo.st an improvement that it entirely diylaced 
the old version, and is still regularly jirinted as part of the LXX. 

In the Christian Church the imi>ortance of these new versions, Origen’s 
and the unsatisfactory condition of the LXX.— which, apart from Hexapla, 
its original defects, had been much corrupted in 8Ucer.ssivo transcrip- 
tions — wore first clearly set forth by Origen in his Hoxaplar edition 
of the Old Testament. This great work takes its name from the 
six columns in which it was arranged, containing respectively the 
Hebrew in the ])ropor character, the same in Greek letters, the versions 
of Aquila, Synimachus, and Thcodotion, and a text of the LXX., 
partly corrected by comparison of MSS., partly emended by recourse 
to the Hebrew. The variations of several less important versions 
were also noted. The complete Hexanla was too huge a work to 
be transcribed and circulated as a whole. It lay in tno library at 
Ciesarea, and was only occasionally consulted by scholars ; but the 
column containing Origen’s emended text of the LXX. was pub- 
lished in separate transcripts by Eusebius and Pampliilus, and 
attained so great a circulation that in the Pale.stiniaii churches, as 
we learn from Jerome, it (piite displaced the older text. In com- 
posing his Hexaplar text, Origen was careful to (Hstiiiguish his own 
improvements from the original LXX. by tlio use of asterisks and 
other marks. In later copies these marks vore unfbrtimately often ’ 

omitted. The Hexaplar text became mixed up with the true LXX., 
and the modern critic is sometimes tempted to forgot how much the 
Eastern Church owed to this first attemjit to go back to the Hebrew 
Old Testament, in liis impatience at the obliteralion by the adoption 
of Hexaplar corrections of important divergences of tne LXX. from 
the Massoretic text. Our knowledge of the other eol nmns of Origen’s 
great edition is fragmentary, and is derived partly from citations in 
ancient authors, partly from notes in MSS. of the Hexaplar LXX., 
or of the Syriac tran.slation of it composed by Paul of Tela (616 
A. D. ) The best collection of these fragments is that edited by Field 
{Origenis Hcrnplonm qua: snpersmU, Oxford, 1867-1875). 

The first origin of translations of the Christian Scriptures into 
the vernacular of non-Hollenic churches is involved in much 
obscurity. Apart from the probable existence of early Aramaic 
gospels, there is no sure trace of a Christian literature in any other 
tongue than Greek till late in the 2d century. Evqp in the churchee 
of Gaul, Greek was the recognized language of Christian authoi'ship. 

In Rome the literary use of Greek extended into the dd century ; 
and in the earliest days of the Roman Church, Greek was tne 
language of public worship. Even in remoter districts the demand 
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Thus far the history of the Tersions reconls the triumphs of 
Christianity. The Arabic versions, on the contrai y, owe their origin 
to the spread of Islam, when the language of the conquering Sara- 
cens displaced the ancient dialects of Syria and Egypt. This change 
did not diminish the authority of the old ecclesi^tical versions, or 
displace them from their position in the services o* the church. The 
edincntion of the unlearned was secured by reading the lessons in 
the vulgar tongue, as well as in Syriac or Coptic ; and, accord- 
ingly, the numerous Christian Arabic versions are mainly taken not 
from the original tongues, but from the versions whose use they 
were designed to supplement. In like manner the rise of the New- 
Persian language and literature produced a Persian version of the 
Syriac New Testament. Of parte of the Old Testament there are 
Arabic and Persian translations directly from the Hebrew, but 
these are the work of Jewish scholars. The Arabic versions of the 
Pentateuch and Isaiah, by R. Saadias Gaon, in the 10th century, 
are among the most important monumentsof ancient Jewish learning. 

In the West as in the East the disintegration of the Roman hater 
empire was associated with the rise of new national dialects, and Western 
Latin ceased to bo understood by the laity, IJnt the Roman Church versiona. 
was too intent on the preservation of her Jiomogenoous organization, 
her visible unity of worship, to allow the vulgar tongues to supplant 
the old liturgical language, or even to introduce a bilingual service. 

The use of the Bible in a form intelligible to the illiterate was 
shifted from the sphere of public worship to that of private edihea- 
tioii and instruction ; and for the hitter pnr[>o8e the necessities of a 
barbarous uge seemed to demand explanatory para]»hrascs, Bible 
narratives in metre, and the like, rather than litoral renderings of 
the whole Scriptures. Thus, in the Anglo-Saxon Church, Caedmon’s 
poetical version of the Bible history dates from 664 a.d., while 
the earliest ])roso translations of parts of the I atin Bible (gospels, 
psalms, &c.) do not socm to be older than the 8tb century. In 
Germany, in like manner, metrical versions of the gos[)el are 
among the earliest attempts to convey the Bible to the people. 

Ottfrid’s harmony of the gospels in High German, and the poem 
called (Saviour), in Old Saxon, date from the 9th century; 

and the prose translation of the so-called (Jospcl Harmony of Tatian 
— fiom the Latin of Victor of Capua — belongs to tho same age. A 
complete and literal translation of the Vulgate existed in Germany 
perhaps as early as the beginning of the 14th century. Among 
nations who.s(5 speech was descended from tho vulgar Latin, the 
work of translation naturally began later. Tho earliest remains of 
Romance versions are thought to bo as old as the lUh century ; 
but the work of translation assumed im]»ortant dimensions mainly 
in connection with the spiiit of revolt against tho Church of Rome 
which rose in the 12th and 13th centuries. The study of tho Bible 
in the vulgar tongue was a characteristic of the Cathari and 
Waldonses, and the whole weight of the church’s authority was 
turned against the use of tho Scriptures hy the laity. Tho prohibi- 
tion of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, jmt forth at the Council of _ 
Toulouse in 1229, was ro])eated by other councils in vaiious parts 
of the church, hut failed to quell the rising interest in the Scrip- 
tures. In England and in Bohemia tho Bible w’as translated by tho 
reforming parties of Wyclif and Huss ; and the early prejises of the 
15th century sent forth Bibles, not only in Latin, but in French, 

Spanish, Italian, German, and Dutch. 


Ibr a Tentacular Bible can hardly have come from the educated and 
reading classes, but arose rather from the custom of reading lessons 
from ^ripture in the congregation. The earliest Christian transla- 
tions are the Peshito or “Simple” version in Syria, and the Old 
Latin in Africa, monuments of the early vigour of two groat churches 
on the eastern and western outskirts of Hellenic culture. 

It is scarcely probable that either of these versions is older than 
the middle of tho 2d century. The Syriac, which claims to be first 
considered, was already an old version, containing obsolete expres- 
sions, in tho time of S. Ephraem, who died 873 a.I). Internal 
marks of antiquity are found in the relation of the Old Testament 
to a very early Jewish exege8i.s, and especially in the omission from 
the New Testament of 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and Revelation. 
On tho other hand, there is no certain reference to this version by 
authors earlier than Ephraem ; and tho data afforded by the history 
of the canon, and by a comparison of the earliest remains of Syriac 
literature— the hymns of Bardesanos, who died about 225— aro not 
sufficient to supply tho lack of direct information. Some critics 
still date the version from tho beginning of the 2d century, while 
others would bring it down into the 8d. Even the close of the 3d 
century has been named ; but this view rests on tho unlikely sup- 
position that the omission of five New Testament hooks was due to 
later theological influences, and was not an original jieculiaiity of 
the version. The translation is, on the whole, excellent. The OKI 
Testament is taken from the Hebrew, and, though somctiim's 
dependent on Jewish exegesis, and in other parts strongly influ- 
enced by tho LXX., is decidedly superior to tho Targums. The 
Peshito was the received version in all branches of the much- 
divided Syrian churches. Hut it did not stand alone. Tho 
Hexaplar version of Paul of Tela, and the slavishly literal Philox- 
enian (508 a.d.— revised a century later by Thomas of Ilharkel), 
were presumably designed in the service of Biblical criticism. 
More obscure is the origin and purpose of the fragmentary version 
of the gospels published by Curetou in 1858, and by him supposed 
to Iw older than the Peshito. 

In the history of the Old Latin version almost nothing is certain, 
save that it originated in Africa, before the time of Tortullian, and 
that it assumed such Protean shapes in the hands of transcril)crs 
that it is to this day uncertain whether several distinct veisions are 
not included in the general name of tho Old Latin. Jerome, in- 
deed, speaks only of great variations between copy and copy ; but 
Augustine tells us that tho “ Itala ” is to be preferred to tho other 
Latin interpretations. Hence MSS. of tho Old Latin are often 
called copies of tho Itala ; but in truth no one knows what the 
Itala is, for it is mentioned only by Augustine, and by him only once. 

A version which at best was a rude and over-literal rendering of 
the Greek Bible, in an uniwlisbod provincial dialect, and which had 
not even that fixed form which is so necessary in a Bible for ecclesi- 
astical use, could not continue to serve the needs of tho great Latin 
Church ; and towards the close of the 4tli century a work of revision 
was undertaken at the instance of Damasus, bishop of Rome, by 
Jerome, the most learned of the W(‘stern doctors. Jerome began by 
correcting the Now Testament, making only such changes as seemed 
absolutely imperative. In the OKI Testament he first revised tho 
Psalter after the LXX., producing the version known as the Roman 
Psalter from its adaption in the Roman liturgy. A second revision, 
based on tho Hexaplar text, forms tho Gallicau Psalter, long lused 
in Gaul and other churches beyond tlio Aljis. Then Jerome pro- 
ceeded to revise other books on th<* basis of the Hexaplar Greek ; 
but, finding this half-measure unsatisfaidory, he finally rendered 
the Old Testament directly from the Hebrew. The work was com- 
pleted 405 A.D., and though often dependent on Aquila, and 
especially on Symmachus, it bears high witness to the scholarship 
of the author, and is perhaps the best of tho ancient versions. In 
spite of its merits the new version was much attacked, and made 
way in public estimation hy very slow degrees. It was not till tho 
9th century tlmt the Old Latin was entirely superseded in the 
Roman Church, and tho circulation of the old and new versions side 
by side was long a fertile source of corruptions in the text of both. 
At length the complete supremacy of Jerome’s Latin was marked 
by the transference to it of the name of tho Vulgate Version, which 
ill older time.s was given to the LXX. 

The Egyptian versions (Mernphitie in tho dialect of lower Egypt, 
Thebaic or Sahidic for upper Egypt) supplied the needs of tho only 
great Christian population of the early church which was not able 
to use the Greek, tbo Latin, or the Syriac. The most recent 
inquirers are disposed to believe that Egypt received tlie Bible in 
the vernacular almost as soon ns Syria. The version was taken 
from the Greek, which was also tlic source of various later transla- 
tions — the Ethiopic, tho Armenian (5th century), the Georgian (6th 
oonturv), the Slavonic (9th century )— fruits of the gradual diffusion 
of Christianity in the remotest regions of the ancient world. Tho 
Gothic version of Ulfilas— the earliest written monument of the 
l^utonic languages— is of the 4th century, and was also from the 
Greek. Only fragments of this translation remain to us, mainly in 
the faq^ous silver-lettered ^MS. of tho 6th or 6th century {Codex 
ArgenUus) in the library of Upsal. 


The Printed Text. 

Though tho Latin Bible was the first book jirinted, the original IMnted 
text was for some time neglected. The Jews of Italy led the way Hebrew 
with several editions of jiarts of the Old Testament, commencing Bibles, 
with the Tsalterof 1475. The beautiful edition ofSoncino (1488) was 
the first complete Hebrew Bible, and was soon followed by the edition 
of Brescia, used by Luther (1494). At length Christians interested 
themselves in tbo work, Tho Antwerp printer, Daniel Bomberg, 
established a Hebrew press in Venice, troin which he sent forth a 
scries of Bibles and otlicr books. The famous Rabbinical Bible of 
1517, edited by Felix Prateiisis, a converted Jew, is known as the 
first Bomberg Bible, and is especially valuable for tbo text of the 
Targums, which it prints in parallel columns with tlie Hebrew. The 
►econd Rabbinical Bible of Bomberg was edited by R. Jacob 
Cbayim (who also became a Christian), and contains the first printed 
edition of the Massora, with a text carefully corrected in accordance 
with Massoretic precepts. This edition at once attained a groat 
reputation. It was several times reprinted, and most subsequent 
editions are directly or indirectly dependent on it. The only early 
edition which rivals its fame is the Complutensian Polyglott, pub- 
lished at Alcala in 1517, at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes. The 
Hebrew of this polyglott exhibits a peculiar text, independent of 
tho Italian editions. Later editions of the Hebrew Bible present 
little or no advance on the early prints ; and most recent editions 
are decidedly inferior. Of Hebrew Bibles, with various readings 
from MS. authority, the best known are Kennicott’s (Oxford, 1776, 

1780) and De Rossi’s (Parma, 1784-1798). The latter collection is 
by far the best, but neither has done much for the improvement of 
the text. In fact the differences between really good MSS. are 
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generally very minute ; and where the current text is corrupt it is 
not from MSS., but from the versions, or from conjecture, that help 
must be sought. On the other hand, a more accurate edition of 
the Massoretio text is certainly wanted. But such an edition must 

1 >ay special regal’d to vowel points and accents, which Kcnnicottand 
)o liossi neglect, and must consult MSS. of the Massora as well as 
of the text. The most valuable edition which notes variations not 
affecting the consonantal text is the Mantuan Bible of 1742, 1744, 
with the notes of Norxi (R. Jedidiah Solomon of Norcia). The best 
recent texts are S. Baer’s Leiimic editions of Genesis (1869), Psalms 
0861), and Isaiah (1872). Among easily accessible editions of tlie 
whole Old Testament, those of .lablonsky (Berlin, 1699) and J. H. 
Michaelis (Halle, 1720) have the best reputation. 

Printed The Greek New Testament was first printed in the Complutensian 
text of Polyglott (1514), but a delay in the publication enabled Froben of 

New Testa- Ikiselto preoceu]>y tlin market with an edition hastily prepared by 
ment. Erasmus from very reeeiit codices. In subsecfueut editions a goofl 
many changes wui ti made, partly after the Complutensian text, and 
in the third edition (1522) the sjmrious passage, 1 John v. 7, apj)eared 
for the first time. But it was still a recent and therefore an un- 
satisfactory text that was represented, and this radical defect was 
not corrected by the editors who followed Erasmus, though some of 
them, and noialily Th. Beza, possessed, and to some extent used, 
bettor MSS. than Erasmus consulted. Their beauty and convoni- 
ene(5, railier tliaii the merit of their text, jirocured a great curi*eney 
for the editions of Robert Stephens (0 mirifieem editions, 1546, 
1549 ; royal edition, 1550), and his text of 1650, or the Elzevir text 
of 1(521, which, though mainly based on Beza, is very nearly 
identical with the other, camo to bo regarded as the “received 
ti*xt,” which Hub8e<iuent editors wore long afraid to change. But 
nuilerials for a better text were gradually accumulated by Walton 
in the London Polvglott (1657), Curcelbeus (1658), Fell (1675), 
and above all by John Mill in his great edition of 1707. These 
labours were viewed with much jealousy by the hy|ier-ortliodox ; 
and even as late as 1751, Wetstein, after long and most valuable 
studies, could iiml a ]»ubli.shcr only on consideration that his 
amendments on the received editions should not stand in the text. 
Some imjjortant 8tep.s, however, wore taken in the interval between 
Mill and Wetstein. Bentley sketched in 1720 the ]dan of an edition 
wliich sliould restore the text of tlie 4tli century ; and Bengel in 
1734 actually ]ml)lihliod an amended text, though readings which 
had not been given in any previous edition were admitted only in 
the Apocalypse. Bengel was the first wlio cla8.HO(l MSS. under 
faniilit's, as Asiatic and African ro.sjK»ctivcly. The next great 
critical editor after Bengel and Wetstein was .1. J. Gnesbach, whose 
ebief edition appeared 1796, 180(1. (Jrieabacli gave an exaggerated 
irn[)ortanco to the doctrine of ianiilies of MSS. ; and liis edition 
was constructed on the principle of adhering to the reechved text, 
unless the reasons to the contrary were irrosisliblo ; but bis industry 
and critical skill give him a very high place among editors. 
Griesbaeh was followed by the Roman Catholic Scliolz, whose 
labours were more i>rotentious than valuable ; and at length the 
great critic Laehmanii (1842, 1850) threw aside all traditional re- 
spect for the received text, and sought to restore the text of the 4th 
century by the aid of a very small nuuibor of 8<‘lcct MSS., together 
with tho Latin versions as given in the oldest copies, and the citations 
of tho earliest fathers. The idea was fruitful, though the material 
employed wa.s too scanty. Siiico Laclnnaim [mblished his edition our 
knowledge of the most anciout authorities has been greatly increased. 
New MSS. have been addo<l, notably Tischendorf's K ; and the MSS. 
formerly known liave been oditotf or collated with much greater 
accuracy. The most distinguished labourers in this work were 
Tischcnclorf and Trcgnlles. In addition to numerous editions and 
collations of ancient copie.s, Tiscliendorf put forth a series of 
critical e<lilioii8, of which tlie eighth (Loipsio, 186.5-1872) contains 
the eomplolest critical commentary yet published. Tho great edition 
of Tregelles (1857-72) rests exclusively on tlio most ancient 
authority, resembling Laehmaiin’s work in conco]>tion, though 
using much more copious materials. This edition, as W'ell as 
TisciiendoiTs VIII, , lacks tho prolegonmui^ both editors having 
been struck down by jniralysis before tlieir work was complete. 
Recent The recent versions, subsequent to the invention of jirintingand 
versions, revived study of tho original tongues, demand a word in con- 
clusion. Now Latin versions naturally aeconijianied many of the 
early editions of the original text. Thus Erasmus gave many cor- 
rections of the Vulgate in liis Greek Testament, the Complutensian 
gives an interlinear ^e^8ion of the LXX., the Genoa Polyglott 
Psalter of 1516 gives renderings both of the Hebrew and of tho 
Chaldoo. Even such works as these, designed as they wore for 
scholars, gave offence from their appearance of undermining the 
authority of the Vulgate ; and it was tho Reformation, in its revolt 
against mere human authority, that first demanded open circulation 
of vernacular versions from the original tongues. From the time of 
Luther’s version (Now Testament, 1522 ; complete Bible, 1534) we 
may distinguish four classes of versiona 
Ist, Versions adopted by Protestant countries or churches. Such 


are Luther’s Bible in Germany ; the Dutch Bible of the Commitiion 
of the Synod of Dort, 1637 ; the English Authorized Version of 
1611 ; the Genevan French Bible, formed by successive revisions of 
Olivetan’s version of 1535 ; the Danish of 1560, based on Luther, 
revised in 1607, 1647 ; the Swedish, 1541. Most of these national 
Bibles were preceded by earlier Protestant versions, which they 
supersede. See especially English Biblk. Revisions of the na- 
tional versions have of late years been undertaken in Norway, 
Holland, and Germany, as well as in England. 

2d, Versions which never held any other place than that of private 
contributions to Biblical exegesis. Such are— among older works— 
the Latin Old Testament of Junius and Tremellius, and the New 
Testament of Beza. These versions belong to the history of 
exegesis. 

3a, Missionary versions. 

4th, Homan (JathoUo versions. Tho Council of Trent declared 
tho Vulgate version authentic, and forbade interpretations of 
Scripture not in conformity with the consent of the fathers. 
Vernacular versions subject to these restrictions were published 
a.s tho antidote to Protestant Bibles. Such are the Rhemish and 
Doitay versions in English. Other Roman CatlioHc versions owe 
their origin to evangelical tendencies within the churoli. Jansenism, 
in particular, produced the French version of De Sacy (Mens, 1667), 
and otherwise stimulated tho study of Scripture. 

Literature, — Full discussion of some of the topics glanced 
at in this article must be sought in treatises on individual 
hooks or critical problems of the Old and New Testaments. 
But on most points it will be sufficient to refer to works on 
Biblical Introduction. The history of this branch of 
theology with lists of the principal older books — some 
of which, including the writings of 11. Simon, Carpzov, 
and Eichhorn, are still of value — is given in most recent 
works on tho subject. Of these it may be sufficient to 
mention for the Old Testament — De Wette’s Einleiiungy 
rewritten by Schrader (Berlin, 1869), full of condensed 
information; Bleek^s posthumous Einleitung (3d edition, 
1870), less complete in detail and now rather behinti 
date, but very clear and instructive; Keil’s Einleitung 
(3d edition, 1873), which is strictly conservative. Tho two 
last are translated. Kuenen’s llhtorUch-Kritmh Onder- 
zoelc^ of which there is a French translation, is very full, 
but the author has considerably changed his views in the 
History of the Eeligion of Israel (Haarlem, 1869-70) of 
which there is an English translation. Ewald’s History of 
Israel is important, and is also accessible to the English 
reader ; with it must be taken his books on the Prophets 
and Poets of the Old Covenant, llecent English literature 
on tho Old Testament is not very remarkable, but Dr S. 
Davidson’s Introduction gives a full account of foreign 
investigations. The history of the Old Testament in the 
(ffiristian church has been written by L. Diestel (Geschichte 
der Alien Testamentes^ u.s.w., Jena, 1869). For the New 
Testament, De Wette, Bleek, and Davidson may again be 
consulted. A very instructive book is Reuss’s Geschkhte 
des Ileiligen Schriften Keueii Testaments (5th edition, Bruns- 
wick, 1874). The most recent general work proceeding 
from the Tubingen school is Hilgenfeld’s Historischr 
Kritische Einelitung in das Neue Testament (Leipsic, 1875). 
On tho canon there are several important works by Credner 
in German, and an English History of the Canon of the 
New Testament^ by Dr Westcott (4th edition, 1875). On 
tho text of the New Testament the English reader may con- 
sult Tregelles’s volume, contributed to Horne’s Introduction 
(1856), and Scrivener’s Plain Introduction to the CriHdtm 
of the New Testament (2d edition, 1874). Lo Long’s 
Bibliotheca Sacra^ continued by Masch (Halle, 1778-1790), 
gives a full account of editions of the original text and 
versions, which may bo supplemented by reference to De 
Rossi’s Annales Ilebrveo-typograpkici {XV, Cent,, Parma, 
1795; MHI, to MDXL,, Parma, 1799), and Eeuss’s 
Bibliotheca Novi Tesiamenti Gra?ci (Brunswick, 1872). 
Detailed references to oth«( recent books will be found 
in the works already cited. (w. K. &) 
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BIBLE SOCIETIES, acHsociations for extending the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures. For a long period this 
object has been pursued to a considerable extent by several 
reUgious institutions, such as the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Wales, formed by the liev. Thomas 
Gouge, one of the two thousand ministers ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662; the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, founded in 1698; the Society for 
sending Missionaries to India, established in the year 
1706 by Frederick IV., King of Denmark, and which 
numbered among its agents the celebrated missionary, 
Christian Frederick Schwartz ; the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, formed in Edinburgh in 1709 ; the Moravian 
Missionary Society, founded in 1732; the Book Society 
for Promoting Eeligious Knowledge among the Poor, 
which was formed in London in 1750, and numbered 
among its earliest friends Dr Doddridge and the Eev. 
James Hervey ; and the Religious Tract Society, founded 
in 1779. But the first British association which had in 
view the single purj>ose of disseminating the Scriptures 
was the Naval and Military Bible Society, established 
in the year 1780, which has done immense service to the 
army and navy of Great Britain. The sphere of its opera- 
tions, however, was comparatively limited, and in 1804 the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the greatest agency 
ever devised for the diffusion of the Word of God, was 
founded. The i)roposal to institute this association origi- 
nated with the Rev. Mr Charles of Bala, whose philan- 
thropic labours in Wales were greatly impeded by the 
scarcity of the Scriptures in the principality, and it was 
largely fostered at tins outset by meml)ers of the com- 
mittee of the Beligious Tract Society. The exclusive 
object of the British and Foreign Bible Society is to ])ro- 
mote the circulation of the Scriptures, both at home and 
abroad, and its constitution admits the co-operation of all 
persons disposed to concur in its support. The committee 
of management consist of 36 laymen, G of them being 
foreigners resident in or near the metropolis, and of the 
remaining 30, one-half are members of the Church of 
England, and the other half members of other Christian 
denominations. 

The proceedijngs of tliis society gave rise to several 
controversies, one of which related to the fundamental law 
of the society to circulate the Bible alone without notes or 
comments. On this ground it was vehemently attacked 
by Bishop Marsh and other divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, who insisted that the Prayer-Book ought to be given 
along with the Bible. Another controversy, in which the 
late Dr Andrew Thomson of Edinburgh took a prominent 
part, related to the circulation on the Continent, chiefly by 
affiliated societies, of the Ai)ocry])ha along with the 
canonical books of Scripture. In 1826 it was resolved by 
the committwe that the fundamental law of the society l>o 
fully and distinctly recognized as excluding the circulation 
of the Apocrypha. This step, however, faih'd to satisfy 
all the supporters of the society in Scotland, who pro- 
coeded to form themselves into independent associations. 
A third serious controversy by which the society has been 
agitated, was occasioned by the alleged inaccuracy of some 
of the translations issued under its authority ; and a fourth 
referred to the admissibility of non-Trinitarians to the 
privilege of co-operation. The refusal of the society in 
1831 to alter its constitution so as formally to exclude 
such persons, led to the fonnation of the Trinitarian 
Bible Society. This has, however, been exceedingly limited 
in its operations, and the original society stands unrivalled. 

By a law of the British and Foreign Bible Society, no translations 
axe adopted or circulated in the languages of the United Kingdom 
except me Authorized Y ersion For other countries the best ancient 


or received versions are printed ; and in the case of new translations, 
every effort is made to ascertain their strict fidelity and general 
literary merit. Most of the versions for countries not yet enlight- 
ened by Christianity are made by resident missionaries ; and these 
the society prints at the instance of the missionary societies for 
whoso use they are chiefly intended. Those versions are made, 
wherever practicable, from the original Hebrew or Greek text. The 
society has had a share, direct or indirect, in the translation, print- 
ing, or distribution of Scriptures in 210 languagos or dialects, the 
number of versions thus printed being 269. Altogether the society 
has put into circulation nearly 74 million Bibles, Testaments, and 
Portions single books of the Bible) ; and its exixjndituro for 
this purpose has amounted to £7,750,000. 

In the course of 1874 there wore issued from the sooiety’s dep6t8, 
at home and abroad, no fewer than 2,619,427 Bibles, Testaments, 
and Portions. The IVee income for 1874-75 anioimte«l to £119,093, 
7s. 7d. ; adding the contributions for special objoets, and the pro- 
ceeds by sale of Scriptures, a total is reached of £222,191, 5 b. 6d. 
The imymeiits for translating, printing, and circulating the Scrip- 
tures were only £691 in the first year of the society’s existence ; 
while in 1874-75 they wore £217,890, 138. Id, 

Immediately after the foundation of the society an extensive cor- 
r6S|)ondenco was opened with ministers and laymen in all parts of 
the world. 

A'lisriliaru and Branch Societies were gradually formed in every 
district of the Unlt(jd Kingdom and in the colonies. These became 
centres whence tho Scriptures might bo obtaiiie(i at cost j)rico, and 
in cases of 8i)ecial need at even less, ’i’hore are at present in tluj 
United Kingdom 4496 auxiliaries and branches, besides 1208 in the 
British colonies. Many of these arc managed by ladies. Juvonilo 
associations have also been organized in many localities. 

Agents have been appointed both at home and abroad to investi- 
gate local requirements, to supply information for tho guidance of 
the committee, and to suggest the best means of carrying out the 
great purpose of tho society. 

J)ep6ts for tho sale of Scriptures have likewise been o)*encd in 
almost every town of England, and in many places ahroaii. 

Colportage is employed to some extent in England, and very 
largely on the Continent and in India. 

Grants to Societies are made on various conditions. When applied 
for by missionary societies and philanthropio institutions, copies 
of the Scriptures are supplied very freely ; while grants of money 
and paper are made to other Societies in aid of tho translation and 
printing of the Scriptures, when good reasons are seen for tho ex- 
penditure. 

It may bo added that the society does not encourage the gratuitous 
distribution of Bibles and Testaments, except under i)eculiar cii- 
cumstances. 

The first English New Testament printed by tho society was 
issued in September 1805. Stereotype printing bad just been intro- 
duced ; and this invention, coupled with tho society's plan of sell- 
ing the Scriptures at a very low price, brought about a sjieedy 
and general reduction in the price ot English Ihblcs. Besides this 
indirect benefit which lias thus been secured to English readers, tho 
investigations and exertions of the society first revealed, and then 
reliovcd, tho great scarcity of Bibles which had previously existed. 
To show what tho deficiency was, it may be mentioned that in 1812 
incjuiry was made into tho case of 17,000 families in the metropolis, 
when it was discovered that half of them did not pobsesu a Biblo 
at all. 

The efforts of tho society in India are organized U])on a scale and 
with a completeness scarcely rivalled elsewhere. Bible circulation 
in India owes its origin mainly to tho zeal of the 8cran>poro mis- 
sionaries, especially of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, whoso labours 
liad begun shortly before tho Bible Society was formed. It was 
stimulated by tho exertions of Dr Claudius Buchanan, and by the 
establishment of tho college at Fort William. Gradually auxiliary 
societies wore foraied at important centres— such as Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Madras, Allahabad, &c. One of these auxiliaries alone — that 
at Madras — circulated in 1874-76 over 120,000 copies, and employed 
65 native colporteurs. Tho assistance afforded by the society to 
India and Ceylon in grants of money, pajier and books — inoliiaing 
£27,230 supplied to Dr Carey and bis associates — amounts to no 
less a sum than £361,193. 

When the society began to inquire into tho state of the Continent, 
the dearth of Scrip^tures was found to be greater, if pos'^ible, than at 
homo. Tims, in Lithuania, among 18,000 Germans, 7800 Polish, 
and 7000 Lithuanian families, not a Bible was to be found. One 
half of the po])ulatioii of Holland appeared to be without the Scrip- 
tures. In Poland a Bible could hardly be obtained at any price. 
In tho district of Dorpat (Esthonia), containing 1 06,000 inhabitants, 
not 200 Testaments were to bo found, ainl there were Christian 
pastors who did not possess the Scriptures in the dialect in which 
they preached. Into Iceland, with a population of 50,000, of whom 
almost all could read, not above 40 or 60 copies had penetrated ; 
while in Sweden a single auxiliary found 13,900 families totally 
unprovided. 

III. — 82 
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Such was the state of things abroad when the society was estab- 
lished. Correspondence was at once opened with well-known 
men like Oberlin Knapp, and Hersog ; the society’s foreign secre- 
tary and agents jjersonally visited the districts, and various sub- 
sidiary societies were formed. The highest patronage was often 
obtained for these, the emperor of Kussia, the kings of Prussia, 
Bavaria, Sweden, and Wiirtemberg, and many others, en teringheartily 
into the work. Some of the societies thus formed wore, however, 
suppressed through the influence of Homo. More than 15,000,000 
co])ies have been printed by them uj) to the present time. 

^ Of all tho foreign Bible societies, by far the most remarkable was 
that established in Uiissia, in the year 1812, under the presidency 
of Prince Galitzin, and with the direct approval and support of tho 
Emperor Alexander I. An iinjierial ukase was issued, giving formal 
sanction to tho project ; all communities joined to speed it on its 
way ; 289 auxitittries were rajddly formed ; the Scriptures were 
printed in nearly 30 languages, including Modern Kuss ; 861,000 
copies were circulated ; and at tho time of its sus^iension in 1826 it 
had been aided by tlie British and Foreign Bible Society to tho 
extent of £16,833. 

Besides thus encouraging Bible circulation through friendly counsel 
and pecuniary aid, the British and Forcif^u Bible Society lias done 
and is doing a direct work uii tho Continent, some illustraiiuu of 
which may be gathered from the following particulars ; — 

The first Fnuicli Bible printed by the society was prepared for the 
prisoners of war in 1805. After the peace was concluded, measures 
were taken to form centres of Bible circulation through the country. 
As a result of those movements, various Bible societies sprang up. 
DopAtb have also been opened in Paris and many other largo towns; 
ana sj)eeial provision has been made for the provincials of the Meat, 
by the i)n‘paration of Basque and Breton versions. There have Vieen 
]>rinte(I by the society, in tho French tongue, upwards of seven and 
a half niillioii copies of the Scriptures. 

In 1835, when Mr W. P. Tiddy went out as agent for the society 
in Belgium, hardly a Bible M'as to be found in the country, and 
ovangelistie efforts wore rare, through tho vehement opposition 
which they cueountorod. A staff of colporteurs was ap}K)intod, and 
through their efforts a largo supply of Scriptures was distributed. 
This led to the formation of several IVotestant communities. 

Tho society’s agent in Oermaiiy superintends tho movements of 
between 60 and 70 colporteurs, and reports a yearly circulation of 
about 300,000 copies. The services rendered during tho Franeo- 
Prussian war were so signal as to call forth not only tlie grateful 
aiqireciatiou of the (Jermaiis, but a written aekiiowledgnient from 
the cni]»oror, wlio is himself an annual subscribor to the society. 

Efforts wore made by Dr Pinkerton in 1816 to establish a National 
Bible Society for Austria ; but through the influence of the Pope 
tho erri]>eror Mas induced to reject the proposal. A new beginning 
was made in 18.50, when in loss than two years 41,659 copies of tho 
iSerijduros, in Ornnan, Bohemian, and ifungarian, were put into 
circulation. Fresh ojiposition Mas, however, soon awakened, and 
the authorities ordered the M'holo stock on hand to be withdrawn 
from the country. In eoiiiplianee with this order, Mr E. Millard, 
tho society’s agent, retired to Prussia, M'here he laboured for several 
years with markeil success. After a while he M’as permitted to 
return to Vienna, and to open depots at such centres as Pesth, 
Trieste, Klauseiiliurg, and Prague. By these means, and througli 
a large stalf of coljjortours, lie has issued during tho past ten years 
1,250,000 CO] lies. 

Very little direct woik was done in Italy until the Revolution of 
1848. Tlicn tin* society gladly hailed the opportunity of entering 
the country ; but soon the door wa.H again closed. The Pojie issued 
an eneyclieal in 1849, in M’hich tho condemnation of Bible societies 
was emphatically re|)eated. As a consequence, 3000 New Testa- 
ments, just jiriiited at Kloreiiee, were seized, presses were confiscated, 
paper and ty]»e eairicnl olf, and the society’s agent compelled to 
retire. All tliis is now altered. The headcjuartors of the society’s 
Italian agency are at Rome, and tho Serifitures are distributed 
from depots and by colporteurs in all ]jarts of tho pouinsula. 

Little could be done in Spain jirior to tho Revolution of 1868, 
which threw ojx’ii tho country and established religious liberty. 
All available means M’cre tlioii adopted for printing and circulating 
the Siiaiiish Bible. Tho is-suos from tho Madrid depot have ex- 
ceodea half a million copies, but during the recent civil troubles 
the movomoiits of tlie eolporteurs have been much restricted. 

BetM'cen 300,000 and 400,000 copies of the Scriptures have been 
printed in the Port ugiiose tongue. 

Mr Paterson jiaid a visit to Sweden in 1809 on behalf of tho 
society, and found the poor almost entirely without the Scriptures. 
Thus in one diocese 10,000 fainilh-s wore discovered without a Bible 
in their possession. An agency was established in 1831, Special 
grants have been made to the army and navy, and for the students 
in the universities. The total issues since 1832 have been over 
20,00,000, and that in a population of loss than 4,000,000. 

To give oven an outline of tlie M’ork done by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in the more remote parts of tho world would 
bo to write a volume. All the great missionary societies are its 


debtors. Its undenominational character haa secured what could 
hardly otherwise have been attained — the use of the same version 
by missionaries of different churches ; and it has often proved a 
healer add a peace-maker abroad, while it has been a bond of union 
at home. To the linguist and to the comparative philologist its 
operations are of intense interest ; and the boon conferred on the 
thought and language of many nations through its versions of the 
Scriptures is well-nigh inestimable. 

The Edinbukgh Bible Society originated in the con- 
troversy respecting the circulation of the Apocrypha, and 
was composed of Protestants professing their belief in the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and disposed to co-operate in 
promoting the dissemination of the Scriptures. 

The Scottish Bible Society was instituted upwards of 
forty years ago. At the time of its establishment, the 
other Bible societies in Scotland employed their funds 
chiefly in circulating the Scriptures in foreign countries. 
This association was intended exclusively for the distribu- 
tion of the Bible at home, and its funds were at first 
derived from collections made in the parish churches 
within the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. 

The Scotch Bible societies were amalgamated in 1861, 
and took the name of tho National Bible Society op 
Scotland. During tho year 1874 the society issued 
340,908 Bibles, Testaments, and “ Portions,” its receipts, 
including the proceeds of sales, amounting to X26,840. 

The first Bible society in America is believed to have 
been established by a few Baptists in New York in 1804 ; 
its object was to jiurchase and lend Jiibles for a month at 
a time. The I^hiladelphia Bible Society, which was 
instituted December 12, 1808, was for some years the only 
association in the country for the gratuitous distribution 
of the sacred Scriptures. The Amekican Bible Society 
was formed at New York, May 8, 1817. It has numerous 
auxiliaries throughout the several states of the Union. In 
1875 its income amounted to $577,509. Its issues during 
that year wore 920,900 Bibles and Testaments, and since 
its formation 31,893,332. 

Among other societies may be mentioned the Bible 
Translation Society, whose versions embody the views of 
the Baptists, and the I'orteusian Bible Society (named 
from Bishop Porteus), for tho circulation of Bibles marked 
so as to show the practical bearing of each chapter. 

It is believed that there are altogether about 70 Bible 
societies in the world. The issues of tho 7 leading 
societies may be summarized as follows : — 


The British anil Foreign Bible Society 73,750,538 

The American Bible Society 31,898,332 

Tho National Bible Society of SeoUtnid 4,563,669 

The rnissian Bible Society at Berlin 4,083,413 

The Hibernian Bible Society 3,962,581 

The Wiirtemberg Bible Society 1,279,966 

The Netherlands Bible Society 1,258,643 

Total 120,792,142 


The monopoly of tho right to print tho Bibje in England 
is still possessed by the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and her Majesty’s jirintcr for England. But after 
a controversy, which w’as carried on for some time with 
great warmth (1840-41), tho prices of the common Bibles 
and Testaments were greatly reduced, and they have 
gradually attained their present remarkable cheapness. 

In Scotland, on the expiry of the monopoly in 1839, 
Parliament refused to renew the patent, and appointed a 
Bible Board for Scotland, with jiowcr to grant licences 
to jirint the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. This 
step produced a great reduction in the price of the sacred 
volume, and its circulation was considerably increased. 

See Owen’s Jlisiory of the First Tm Years of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society; Bible Triumfhs^ a Jubilee 
Memorial for the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
Brown’s Ilistory of the Bible Society ^ 1859. (b. b. g.) 
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T he term Bibliogri^liy has passed through different 
meanings. The pipX.i6ypa<j)o^ of the Greeks, like the 
librarius of the Romans, was a mere copyist. When the 
name bibliographie was adopted by the French, it was 
used, as late as the middle of the last century, to signify 
skill in deciphering and judging of ancient manuscripts. 
Its special application to printed books may be said to date 
from the Bibliographie Instructive of Do Bure in 17G3; 
not that he appears to have coined the new meaning of the 
term, but his work first popularized the study which the 
growth of libraries and the commerce in literature had 
created. 

Bibliography, thus understood, may he defined as the 
science of books, having regard to their de8cri})tion and 
proper classification. Viewing books simply as vehicles of 
learning, it would undoubtedly bo correct to extend our 
inquiry to the i)eriod w^hen the only books, so called, were 
manuscripts. And such is, in fact, the view adopted by 
bibliographers like Peignot, Namur, and Hartwell Horne. 
But a survey so extensive is oi)en to })ractical objections. 
In the first place, bibliography as a science was unknown 
until long after printing had laid its first foundations, and 
indeed made it a necessity, with requirements increasing 
with the multiplied productions of the press. The materials 
for comparative study were wanting in an age when books 
were regarded as isolated treasures, to be bought at prices 
corresponding with their scarcity. In the second }>lace, 
the critical study and comparison of ancient manuscripts, 
their distribution into families deduced from one or more 
archetypes, and the investigation of ancient systems of 
writing, embrace a subject so wide in its sco}»e and sjjccial 
in its character, that convenience of treatnumt, confirmed 
as it is by the facts of history, would alone suggest the 
propriety of distinguishing between manuscript and printed 
bibliograjdiy. This distinction it is here proposed to 
observe, the subject of MSS. being reserved for the article 
Pal.kookai’HY, the name which in its maturity it received. 

Amid much variety of treatment in detail, two main 
divisions underlie the general study of bibliograjdiy, viz., 
mater Ud and literary^ according as books are regarded with 
reference to their form or their substance. The lonncr 
belongs chiefly to the bookseller and book -col lector ; the 
latter to the literary man and the scholar. Material 
bibliography treats of what Savigny terms the “aussere 
Bucherwesen,^’ or the external characteristics of books, tlieir 
forms, ])rices and rarity, the names of the printers, the date 
and place of publication, and the history of particular cojdes 
or editions. It involves a knowledge of typograjdiy, not, 
indeed, as a mechanical process, but in its results, and, in 
fact, of all Jthe constituent part of books, as a means of 
identifying particular productions. Its fn 11 development is 
due to the gradual formation of a technical science of book.s. 
Considerations of buying and selling, which were first 
reduced to a system in Holland, and afterwards advanced 
to their present complete form in France and England, gave 
an impetus to this branch of bibIiogra])}iy. Thi^ growth of 
private libraries, especially during the last century in France, 
promoted a passion among rich amateurs for rare and curious 
books; and literary antiquarians began to study those 
extrinsic circumstances, apart from the merit of their con- 
tents, which went to determine their marketable value, and 
to reveal the elements of rarity. 

Literary, or, as it is sometimes called, intellectual 
bibliography^treats of books by their contents, and of their 
connection in a literary point of view. It has been sul)- 
divided into pure and applied^ according as its functions 


became more complex with the spread of printed books 
and the increasing requirements of learning. Catalogues 
expanded into dictionaries, whose object was to acquaint 
literary men with the most important works in every branch 
of learning. Books wore accordingly classified by their 
contents, and the compiler had to distinguish between 
degrees of relative utility, so that students might know 
what books to select. This duty, which devolved in most 
cases on men of learning, has led French writers in 
particular to exaggerate the province of bibliography. 
“ La bibliographie,” says Achard, “ (Staiit la plus 6tendue 
do toutes les sciences, semblc devoir les renfermer toutes ; ” 
and Peignot describes it under his proposed title of 
Jiibliologiey as “ la plus vaste et la plus universelle de toutes 
les connaissances humaines.” We know of no excuse for 
such pretensions beyond this, that books represent, in its 
transmissible form, the sum total of all kinds of knowledge. 
The bibliographer has to determine the genuineness, not 
the authenticity of a book ; its identity of authorship or 
publication, not the correctness of its contents. When he 
j)ronounces judgment on its intrinsic merits he usurps the 
.office of the critic. Some wcjrks, indeed, — like Baillet’s 
Jugeinens des Bavans^ sur les Principaux Ouvrages des 
Auteur Sy augment(^s par M. de la Monnoye, 8 vols., Amst., 
1724; BlounPs Cenmra Celehriorum Auctorum^ I^ondon, 
1690; Morhof’s PoJyhistor LiierarhiSy Philosophicus, et 
Practictis, the best eclition of which is that of Fabricius in 
1747 : the Onomasticon Literarium of Saxius, Utrecht, 7 
vols., 1759-90; and the Censura Literaria of SirEgerton 
Brydges, 10 vols., 1805-9, — are collections of critical 
bibliograjdiy of extreme value to tlie literaiy historian ; but 
there is a vide ditterence in design between compilations 
even of this kind and works devoted to original criticism. In 
like manner the i)roj)er objects of classification have been 
neglected by many bibliographers, who have indulged in 
refinements of method, not as a means of facilitating 
relercnce, but for the puri^ose of illustrating a philosophical 
system of learning. Pretensions such as these, have, 
iiutortunately, done much to discredit bibJiograjffiy as a 
science of practical application, by investing it with a false 
air of mystery, and exposing it to the charge of em])iricism. 
Its real value, in a literary aspect, dej»ends on the recogni- 
tion of its jairpose as ancillary to the study of literature ; 
not, in short, as an end, but as a means to the attainment 
of knowledge, by the investigation of its sources. 

France must be regarded as the real mother of biblio- 
grajdiy.^ Italy was the field in which book -collections first 
began on a largo scale, and that country can boast of names 
like Magliabecchi, Apostolo Zeno, Bandini, Audiffredi, 
Mazzuchelli, and Morelli, besides provincial WH)rkB like 
Monmi’s Bibliograjia della Toscana^ and Gamba’s Serie di 
Testi, But the labours of French bibliogra})hcr8, especially 
after NaiuUS converted a study, more or less desultory, into 
a science and a systematic pursuit. In (Tcrmany, poor in 
public and almost destitute of private libraries, bibliography 
has been studied almost exclusively in its literary aspect. 
Belgium has shown much recent activity; but neither 
Holland, Spain, nor Portugal can show any modern work 
of importance. In England the paucity of bibliographers 
is the more to be regretted fnmi the wealth of her resources. 
Richard de Bury, in his Philobiblion, had descanted on the 
charms of book-collecting as early as the 1 4th century ; but 
BloUnt^s Censura^ published in 1690, was the only regular 

* The term bibliognoste originated with the Abbe* Rive; wordi* 
similarly compounded, and involving fanciful niceties of distinction, 
are common among French writers on this subject {Pagnut), 
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treatise on bibliography up to that date. Oldys, whose 
British Librarian first appeared in 1737 but was never 
completed, was among the first in this country to divert the 
public taste from an exclusive attention to now books, by 
making the merit of old ones the subject of critical 
discussion ; and Maittaire, who was second master of 
Westminster Hchool, and who died in 1747, first established 
the study of bibliography in England on a solid basis. The 
labours of Dibdin we shall have occasion frequently to refer 
to ; they mark a new phase of bibliograi)hy in England 
which followed the of)criing up of the Continent after the 
great war with France. The science in America has been 
cultivated only recently ; but the names of Cogswell, 
Ticknor, and Jewett are already well-known to biblio- 
graphers. 

I. Co7isiitumt Parts of Hooks, and Differences of 
Editiom, 

The history of the materials used for early manuscripts — 
a subject fruitful in research — lies outside the limits we 
have proposed for bibliography as the study of printed 
literature. Fortunately for the 8j)read of books, in the 
modern sense of the term, the invention of printing was 
preceded by the important discovery of the art of making 
jiaper from linen rags. The precise date of this discovery 
IS not known, nor are writers agreed as to the country in 
which it was made ; but it seems to be ascertained that this 
kind of ])a|>er was in general use in Europe before the end 
of the 14th century. Caxton and the other early English 
printers appear to have used l>ai)er of foreign manufacture. 
Such questions, among others, as the relative priority of 
dilferent editions, or the productions of different presses, 
are frequently to be determined by a comjjarison of the 
constituent elements of the books themselves ; but the 
subject is too technical to bo noti(*ed in detail. The 
(juestion as to the origin of printing belongs strictly to a 
consideration of that art ; but as its history and its progress 
are illustrated by the productions of different presses, the 
bibliographer will find much matter of interest in the 
principal works devoted to the subject. Prominent among 
those are the Monumenta Typographica of Wolfius, Ham- 
burg, 1740; Moorman’s Origines Tyjyographicm ; Prosj^er 
Marchand’s llistoire de Vorigine et des po'emiers progres de 
rimprimerie, 1740 — a valuable supidement to which was 
published by M. Mercier, Abbe de Saint Leger, in 1773, 
and republished in 1775 ; and Laiubinet’s Mecherches his- 
t>oriques, littcraires, et critiques sur Vorigine de V Imprimeric, 
first published at llrussels in 1799. 

An accurate knowledge of the different forms of books 
is necessary to the bibliographer, as without it no book 
can be corre(’tIy described ; and how^over easy such 
knowledge may appear, it is yet certain that errors in this 
respect have l>ei>u committed even by exiKnienced biblio- 
graplujrs, and that doubts have been entertained as to the 
existence of editions, owing to their forms having been 
inaccurately described.^ These mistakes generally proccsed 
from this, that there are different sizes of paper com- 
prehended under the same name. But the water-lines ii^ 
the sheets afford a test, as they are uniformly perpendicular 
in the folio and octavo, and horizontal in the quarto and 
duodecimo sizes. In the infancy of })rinting the sizes were 
generally folio and quarto, and some have supposed that no 
books were printed in the smaller fonns till after 1480; 
but M. Peignot instances many editions in the smallest 
forms of an earlier date ; as may be seen in the article 
“Fonnat” of the supplement to his Dictionnaire de 
Bibliologie, The subject of water-marks is treated at length 
in Sotheby’s Principia Typographiea, 


The respective merits of different editions can be 
ascertained often only by minute inquiries. It is a principal 
object of the bibliographical dictionaries, to be afterwards 
mentioned, to point out those editions of important works 
which such inquiries have discovered to be the best. 
There are many particulars in which one edition may differ 
from or excel another. There may be differences or 
grounds of preference in size, in paper, and in printing. 
Later revision by the author may give his work, when it 
comes to be rei)rinted, a complexion differing largely from 
what it had at the first ; while the first edition exhibits 
his original thoughts as they came fresh from his pen. One 
edition may derive its superiority from being furnished 
with notes, an index, or a table of contents. Plates make 
great differences in the value of editions, and even in the 
value of copies of the same edition. In the beautifully 
engraved edition of Horace by Pino, a small error in the 
first impressions serves as a test whether any copy contains 
the best engravings of those elegant vignettes which 
illustrate that edition. The medal of Augustus, on page 
108 of the second volume, has in the first copies the 
incorrect reading Post Est instead of Potest; this was 
rectified in the after impressions ; but as the plates had 
meanwhile sustained some injury, the copies which show 
the incorrect reading are of course esteemed the best. 
Dibdin, in his Bibliomania, points out this as an instance 
of preference founded on a defect ; but the real ground of 
preference is the superiority of the impressions, ascertained 
by the presence of this trifling defect. There are sometimes 
differences between cojaes of the same edition of a work.^ 
Walton’s Polyglot Bible is a celebrated instance. The 
j)rinting of that great work, for which Cromwell liberally 
allowed paper to be imported free of duty, was begun in 
1653 and completed in 1657, and the preface to it in 
some copies contains a respectful acknowledgment of 
this piece of patronage on the part of the l^rotoctor; 
but in other copies the compliment is expunged, and 
replaced by some invectives against the republicans, — 
Walton having on the Restoration printed another pre- 
face to the copies which had not by that time been dis- 
posed of.^ 

II. Early Printed Books, 

The first productions to which the name of Books has 
been applied were printed, not with movable types, but 
from solid wooden blocks. These consisted of a few leaves 
only, on which were impressed images of saints and other 
historical pictures, with a text or a few explanatory lines. 
The ink was of a brownish hue, and glutinous quality, to 
prevent it from spreading. These are known by the name 
of Image Books, or Block Books, and are generally supposed 
to have succeeded tlie ejirlier impressions for playing cards,, 
which are dated back to the end of the 14th century. 
Strictly speaking, they were the immediate precursors, 
rather than the first specimens of typography ; in fact, they 
mark the transition to that ai-t from engraving.^ Peignot 
puts their number at seven or eight, but others have 
extended it to ten. They belong chiefly to the Low 
Countries, and were often reprinted, as is generally thought, 
during the first half of the 15th century, and, indeed, after 


* The Voyage to Cadiz is sometimes wanting in Hnkluyt's Namga- 
tion.% 1598-1600. A reprint is often inserted to supply this want, 
which may be known from the original by its having only seven para- 
graphs in p. 607, vol. i., whereas the original has eight. The ori- 
giiuil ends on p. 619, the reprint on p. 620. 

^ Bee vol. i. of Dr Clarke's BiUiographicad Dictiw/ury for some 
curious details on this point. 

^ Mr Holt, who contends that printing preceded en^ving, ascribea 
the date of 1428 on the St, Ohristopher to a forgery for 1493, aul 
asserts that no copy of the Bidlia Paupermn was known before 1485. 
See Notes and Queries, 4th series, ii. 265* 


' * See Boulard, TraiU EUmentaire de Biblvographie, pp. 88, 89. 
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the diacoveiy of printing, properly so called. One of the 
most celebrated is the Bihlia Pauperum^^ consisting of 
forty leaves, printed on one side, so as to make twenty 
when pasted together, on which passages from Scripture 
are represented by means of figures, with inscriptions. It 
appears to have been originally intended for the use of those 
poor persons who could not aflford to buy complete copies 
of the Bible. Some fugitive sheets still attest the primitive 
attempts at printing, in the modern sense of the word. 
The Letters of iTtdulgence of Pope Nicholas V., two editions 
of which, on a small sheet of parchment, were printed in 
1454, fix the earliest period of the impression of metal 
types, with a date subjoined.^ The earliest known book, 
however, of any magnitude, and probably the first thus 
printed, was the undated editio princeps of the Bible, com- 
monly known as the Mazarin Bible, from a copy having 
been found by Do Bure in tho library of the Cardinal. It 
is undated, but authorities generally concur in ascribing it 
to a period between 1450 and 1455. The work is usually 
divided into two volumes, the first containing 324, and tho 
second 317 pages, each page consisting of two columns. 
Tho characters, which arc Gothic, are large and handsome, 
and resemble manuscript. No fewer than twenty copies 
are known to be extant.^ Tho first printed book with 
a date is tho Psalter of Fust and Schuffer, printed at 
Mentz in 1457, as a somewhat pompous colophon announces. 
It was found, in 1665, in the Castle of Ambras, near 
Innsbruck, where tho Archduke Francis Sigismund had 
collected a quantity of MSS. and printed books, taken 
chiefly from the library of Corvinus. A few other copies 
are in existence, ono of which was bought under Louis 
XVIII. for the Koyal Library at Paris for the sum of 
12,000 francs. Whether tho types employed were wooden 
or metallic has been disputed between Van Pract and Didot. 
As a specimen of early printing tho work is magnificent ; 
it contains richly embellished capitals in blue, red, and 
purple. 

Besides these monuments of infant typography, a special 
interest attaches to the productions of tho Ihth century. 
They are usually known as Incunabula^ a term applied to 
them by modern German writers. Brunet, following 
Santander, estimates thoir number at 1 8,000 or 20,000 ; 
but it is probable that many duplicates arc included in this 
reckoning. They came into demand chiefly at the beginning 
of tho last century, and especially about 1740, at the third 
centenary of printing. Tho passion for them at first was 
indiscriminate, but i)reference afterwards was given to the 
presses of Mayeuce, Bamberg, Cologne, Strasburg, Home, 
and Venice. 

As regards these oarly printed books, a knowledge of 
typography is necessary to tho bibliographer, to enable him 
to verify their identity. A brief referenc(» to some of their 
leading peculiarities must suffice here. The jirinter’s name, 


1 So called first by Heinecken, Idie g^n^ah d'une collection complete 
d^JSstampeSf 8vo, 1771. Dibdin, in his Bill. Speneeriana, and Ottlcy, 
in his History of Engraving^ have given fac-&imiles of the figures in 
several of the block -books. See also Falkenstein’s (Jeschichte der 
Buchdruckerhinst in ihrer F/ntatehung und Aushildung^ 4to, 1840 ; 
Schelhorn's Anioen. Lit ; the works of Maittaire, D. Clement. Fournier, 
Meermann, Papillon, and Do Bure ; and J. P. Berjeau’s Catalogue 
iUustri des litres xylographigues^ 186.5. Heinecken was the chief 
authority until recently, when his views, especially on the chronology of 
the block-books, have been n»uch centered. Sotheby’s Principia Typo- 
graphical 8 vols., 1868, is the most important work on this subject in 
late years. Tlie author has also attempted to elucidate the character 
of the water-marks of the period. 

• Dibdin’s BibL Spencer,^ i. xUv. 

• Before the discovery of the Mazarin Bible, the Bamberg Bible of 
Pfieter generally passed for the first printed book. Schelhorn has 
written a treatise maintaining its priority of age. As to the Mazarin 
Bible, see an article by Dibdin in Valpy’s Classical JourmU No. 8. 
The kind of types employed upon it has been the subject of much 
dispute. 
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and the date^ and place of printing were at first omitted, 
the printer imitating the reticence of the copyist, and the 
book being a mere fac-simile of the manuscript. In 
Germany and the Low Countries few dated books are found 
before 1476 or 1480. Title-pages appear to have come in 
a few years later; none of Caxton^s works, with ono 
doubtful exception, have any. Titles to chapters were first 
used in the Epistles of Cicero^ 1470. According to Palmer, 
the use of signatures, or letters at the bottom of the page 
to guido the bookbinder in the arrangement of the sheeto, 
began with Zarot in a Terence printed by him at Milan in 
1470. Marolles ascribes them to John of Cologne, who 
printed at Venice in 1474, and the Abb6 Rive to John 
Koelhof, a printer of Cologne. They were in use in that city 
in 1475, and at I*aris the next year, but were not employed 
by Caxton until 1480. Catch-words, which, like signatures, 
preceded tho numbering of pages, are found in MSS. of the 
11th century, and were first applied to printing by Vindcliii 
de Spira at Venice. Their purpose, to direct the binder, 
had boon previously supplied by RegisterSy or alphabetical 
tables of tho first word of chapters, which were introduced 
about 1469. Tho earliest system of numbering was applied, 
not to pages, but to leaves, a largo Roman figure being 
placed at tho top of the recto in each leaf. The characters 
were uniformly Gothic- -the foundation of our Black- 
letter — until 1467, when Gothic was su])plantod by tho 
Roman type, introduced in that year at Rome, and improved 
on by Jenson at Venice. It was first used in England by 
Pynson. Italics were first used by Aldus in his Virgil of 
1501 ; they are said to have been suggested to him by 
Petrarch^s writing, and were employed to compress matter 
into his small octavos without the ineonvenicuco of abbre- 
viations. Hebrew characters began at Send no, in the duchy 
of Milan, in 1482, and at Naples in 1487. The only 
points first used w(T(» tho colon and full stop ; but Aldus 
improved punctuation by giving a better shape to the 
comma and adding tho semicolon. With Caxton oblique 
strokes took the place of commas and periods. Tho form of 
tlic earliest books was chiefly folio and quarto. Almost 
every page abounded in abbreviations or contractions. Blank 
spaces were left for capitals and tho first letters of periods, 
which were afterwards filled up by the illuminator. The 
Basel press was noted for its ornamental initials ; and 
Calliergus at Rome and tho Paris printers excelled in 
decorative printing of this kind. The taste for embellish- 
ment led to ornamental title-])ages about 1490, the usual 
ornament at first being the “author at his desk.” The 
custom of coloured frontispieces a[)pcars to have pre- 
vailed until tho end of last century. Decorated borders 
appear in the first page of some of Swoynheim and Pan- 
nartz’s productions ; few ornaments, however, were intro- 
duced into the body of the text Ixjfore tho first Hebrew 
publications.® The Aulus Oellius of 1469 by the same 
printers is cited as the first book with a preface ; and their 
A jmhi us of the same year contains tho earliest marginal 
notes. For furtlier information on the characteristics of 
early printijd books the reader will do well to consult 
Palmer ^s General History of Printing (a work ascribed 
chiefly to George Psalmanazar) ; Jungendres, He Notts 
CJuiracteristicis Lihrorum a Typographicp Incunabulis ad 
annum 1500 impressorum ; and Marollc’s Recherches sur 
VOrigine des Signatures et des Chiffres de Page, 


^ The date was sometimes computed by Olympiads, as in the 
Ausonii Epigrammata^ printed at Venice in 1472. Middleton, who 
has written to prove that the Oxford Expositio S, Jeronimi of 1468 
contains a falsified date, quotes, as an example, the Decor ruellarum 
of Jenson, at Venice*, which is dated 1461, instead of 1471} in order, 
he says, to give priority to the printer over John de Spira, whose first 
work appeared in 1469 ( WorkSy iii. 236). 

® For this class of books see De Rossi’s Annates Jlehrao- Typogrnphicif 
1796-99. 
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The devices of the early printers are of importance to 
the bibliographer, since questions occur as to the early 
editions which can only bo ascertained by discovering the 
printer's name. The invention of marks or vignettes is 
ascribed by Laire {Index Lihromm Soec, XV., ii. 146) to 
Aldus ; he traces them to a Greek Psalter of 1495. A 
device, however, consisting of two shields occurs in Fust 
and Bchoffer’s Bible of 1462. They wore not used by 
Ulric Zell, the first printer at Cologne, nor by the fathers 
of the Paris or Venetian presses. Monograms or ciphers 
were frequently employed, with initial letters of names or 
other devices curiously interwoven, and these furnish a 
trustworthy clue to identity. The monograms of the 
Early English printers are explained in Ames's Typogra- 
phical Antiquities. Of the devices of different presses the 
l>est fac-similes are given in Dibdin's Ihhliograpkical 
Decameron^ vol. ii. Orlandi's Oriqine e Progressi della 
Stampa, Bologna, 4to, 1722, is a work of indifferent merit. 
The Thesaurus Symholorum ac Emhlematuin of Scholtz, 
published at Nuremberg in 1730, and Spoerlius'a Intro 
ductio in Notit inm insignium Typographorum^ of the same 
year, are the best and most interesting authorities on this 
subject. 

The incuTuihula of the various early presses have been 
treated separately by different writers. Schwarz in 1740 
and Wurdtwein in 1787 reviewed the productions of the 
Mentz press. Those of Nuremberg were noticed by Roder 
ill 1742; and a catalogue of them, in the library of that 
town, was compiled by Saubert in 1643. In Italy, the 
Roman press is represented by Michael Canensio in 1740, 
and more particularly by Audiffredi in 1783, who after- 
wards extended his researches to all early Italian produc- 
tions. The books issued from Milan between 1465 and 
1500 have been noticed by Saxius ; the Parmese editions 
by Affo in 1791 ; those of the Spiras at Venice by Pelle- 
grini in 1794 ; those of Friuli by Bartolini in 1798 ; and 
those of Ferrara by Antonelli in 1830. The early Paris 
press has been copiously treated by Chevillier, and that of 
Lyons by PiSricaud, 1840. For Sjiain thorcj is Caballero in 
1793; and the works printed in the Low Countries are 
reviewed at length in Meermann's Uitvindung den Boch 
drukkonatj Amsterdam, 1767. Herbert, Ames, and Dibdin 
well-nigh exhaust the subject of early English bibliography. 
The different collections of incunabula in public or private 
libraries have been noticed in more or less detail. Seemiller 
in 1785 catalogued upwards of 1800 editions of the 15th 
century at Irigolstadt. Those in the Magliabccchian 
library at Florence have been described by Fossi (or rather 
Follini) in 1793-95. The collection of Lomenie de Brienne 
is known through the labours of the elder De Bure and his 
coiitinuator, Laire ; and the treasures of Count Boutourlin 
were catalogued by Audin de Rians. Lambeth library 
contains many specimens, which have been noticed by 
Maitland ; and the 8])lendid collection of Earl Spencer at 
Althorp has met with a worthy exponent in Dibdin.^ 

For more general information on this subject the reader may con- 
sult the following works : — Index Lihromm ah mvenfa 7'ypographia 
ad annum 1500, cum 'twits, 2 vols. 1791. This work, by Laire, 
is one of the most useful of its kind, and it has the advantage 
of four indexes, which furnish a ready reference to its contents. 
De Bure, in the seventh volume of his Jlibliographie Instructive^ 
has given a list of 15th century books, classed in tlie order of the dif- 
ferent towns. M. La Serna Santander’s Dictiminairc Bihlio- 
graphique choisi du quinzihne siicte, 3 vols., 1805, is a very learned 
and exact work, and, like Laire’s Bidex above mentioned, em- 
braces only the rarest and most interesting publications of the 16th 
century. See also the Letires de VAbM de St. L. (Morcior de St. 


^ Bitiliotheoa I^enceriana. To this were afterwards added his 
JSdes Althorpianoe, with a supplement, 1822, and the volume on the 
Cassano Library, with a general index, 1828. The beauty of the 
fac-similes alone would entitle these works to the firont rank of books 
on bibliography. 


Leger), au Baxon de H. (Heiea), Paris, 1785. Maittaire's Amdtei 
I'ypograpkid ah artie imentm arigine ie a mine of learning and re- 
learoh. The first volume, publiwed in 1719, embraces the pjndod 
from the origin of printing to 1500, but his researches into printed 
literature extended in the third volume to 1557 ; and there is an 
appendix which affords a partial continuation to 1664. A supple- 
ment to this elaborate work, by Denis, in 2 vols. 4to, ap^red at 
Vienna in 1789, and contains 6311 articles omitted by Maittaire. 
Panzer’s AnnaZte Typographici was founded on the preceding work, 
and consisted of eleven volumes, wliich were published at Nuremberg 
between 1793 and 1808. It was intended to bo limited to the 
16th century, but, after the appearance of the fifth volume, the 
period was extended to the year 1536. German publications were 
reserved for a separate work, which bears the title of Annalen der 
alteren deutschen LUeratur. The Bepertarium Bibliographicfum of 
Lud. Hain, 4 vols. 1826-88, contains an alphabetical list of no 
less than 16,299 books printed during the 15th century, which are 
described with rare minuteness and accuracy. The author’s labours 
were terminated by death, when ho had advanced as far as UG. 
The addition of bibliographical notices, pointing out first editions 
and books of remarkable rarity and price, would have much enhanced 
its interest and value. The LUeratur d. eraten 1 00 Jdhre nach d. Erfin^ 
dung d. Typographieyhy Chr. F. Harless, was published at Leipsio in 
1840. Its object diflers from that of the preceding works, in making 
the notice of early editions subordinate to his purpose of illustrat- 
ing thereby the transition and progress of contemporary learning. 

III. Rare and Curious Books, 

This branch of what Ebert terms “ restricted ” biblio- 
graphy belongs peculiarly to the book-collcctor and book- 
seller, if regard be had especially to the inclinations of 
purchasers, the actual demand, and the marketable 
value of books. Rarity and price depend very much 
on each other ; rarity makes them dear, and dearness makes 
them rare. Hallam asserts that the price of books was 
reduced four-fifths by the inventing of printing. From a 
letter of Andreas, bishop of Aleria, to the pope, in his 
preface to the Epistles of Jerome^ it would seem that 100 
golden crowns was the maximum demanded for a valuable 
MS., and that the first printed books wore sold for about 
4 golden crowns a volume. At any rate, one natural effect 
of printing was to restrict the number of rare books to a 
separate class. Cailleau, who has been followed by most 
other writers on this subject, distinguishes between absolute 
and relati ve rarity. The former term is applied to those 
books or editions of which only a small number has been 
printed. Such for the most part are works printed for 
private circulation, as those of tho Strawberry Hill Press, 
which are very scarce and enormously dear. This class of 
English books is treated in the Bibliographical Catalogue 
of Books, privately printed, by John Martin, 1834, repub- 
lished, with additions, in 1854, 8vo. Much of the value 
attached to editions of the 15th century arises from the 
limited number of impressions. They were seldom more 
than 300; John of Spira printed only 100 copies of his 
Pliny and Cicero ; and printers had the example of Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, who were reduced to poverty by their 
surplus copies, to avoid exceeding tho current demand. 
Suppressed works belong to the same category, in propor- 
tion to the success of prohibition. Others owe their 
scarcity to accidental destruction ; as, for instance, the 
second volume of Hevelius's Machina Qodestis, 1679, which 
would have shared the fate of the remainder of his works, 
on the burning of his house, had the author not previously 
given some copies to his friends. At the great fire of 
London in 1666 there wore some works of Dugdale, among 
others writers,a8 well as the first volume of Prynne's Records 
of the Tower, of which only a few copies escaped ; but 
their value has been reduced by subsequent impressions. 
The same kind of rarity attaches to Editions de luxe, chiefly 
made for rich amateurs; to large papercopies and tall copies, 
i.e., copies of a work published on paper of ordinary size 
and barely cut down by the binder ; and to books printed 
on coloured paper. A list of the last-named is given by 
Duclos and Cailleau, and reprinted by Horne in hia 
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IfUroductton to BMiography, It includes an edition of 
Sterne's Sentimental Journey^ three copies only of which 
were printed at Paris in 1802, on rose-coloured paper, and 
the complete Worke of Voltaire, edited by Beaumarchais 
|Kehl, 1785), twenty-five copies of which were struck off 
on blue paper, after some had been requested by Frederick 
the Great for his own use, on account of the weakness of 
his eyesight. Vellum copies, again, have been much prized 
by collectors. They belong to the early days of printing, 
especially to the Aldine, Verard, and Giunti presses, and 
to those of the first Finglish printers. Few were made 
between the latter half of the 16th and the beginning of 
the last century ; but the art was revived in France by 
Bidot and Bodoni, and the folio Horace of 1799 by the 
former is a chef dHoeuvre of its kind. The Royal Library 
at Paris has a sumptuous collection of vellum copies, which 
have been elaborately described by Van Praot.^ At the sale 
of the McCarthy library, tlio Psalter of Fust and Schoffer 
on vellum was bought by Louis XVITT. for 12,000 francs. 
The libraries of Earl Spencer and the duke of Devonshire 
contain the finest sj)ecimcns in this country. The relative 
rarity of books is due to a variety of causes, chiefly con- 
nected with the peculiar nature of their contents. Among 
works of this kind, generally speaking, are local histories, 
lives of learned men, books of antiquities, or of curious 
arts, those written in languages little known, macaronic 
treatises, and catalogues of private libraries. Works like 
the Acta Sanctorum, in 53 volumes, however accessible in 
public though not in private libraries, are rare in this sense 
of the term. The class of publications known as Ana, con- 
taining the sa 3 dngs and doings of men great in their day, has 
become comparatively scarce. The first of these was the 
Scaligerana of 1666. The jmblic fastened upon them at 
first with avidity, but the number of such productions created 
in time a distaste for them (see Ana, vol. i., pj). 784-5). 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, which fascinated Dr 
Johnson, is an instance of undeserved neglect. For a long 
time it fell into disuse, and from being a waste-paper book, 
became extremely rare, until reprinted in recent times. 
Fugitive ideccs, like political broadsides, share the jx*nal- 
ties of an ephemeral interest. The Kinfs Pamphlets, so 
called from having been presented by George III. to the 
British Museum, are the largest collection of this kind 
in England. It owes its origin to the industry of the book- 
seller Thomason.^ 

In a literary sense, a book, to deserve the title of rare, 
should be a work of some merit, and not one whose 
obscurity is due to its worthlessness. Curious books, 
however, depend very much on the pleasure of the curious ; 
and the follies and caprice of collectors are summed up in 
the word JHbliomania, Some cof)ies of TubtTville's Pooh 
of Hunting, 1611, were bound in deer-skin; Mr Jeffery, 
the bookseller, enclosed Mr Fox's historical work in fox's- 
skin; and, a story is told of Dr Askew having caused a 
book to be bound in human skin, for the payment of which 
he was prosecuted by the binder. German bibliograi>her8 
reproach us with an undue passion for book curiosities. 
Bibliomania forms the title of an amusing work by Dr 
Dibdin, who, though accused of a leaning to this weakness, 
knew well how to value the intelligent study of books. 
The practice was satirized as early as the time of Brandt, 

* Cuialogue des limes imprmAs sur Velin de la BihliothSque dn Roi, 
1822-28, 6 vols. Seo liia supplomontal catalogue of similar books in 
other libraries, 1824, 4 vols. royal 8vo. Panzer, as he informs us in 
his JSssat sur VHisioirt du Parchemin et du Velin, 1812, intended, but 
did not execute, a comprehensive work on vellum curiosities. See also 
Schelhom’s Amoen, lAtter., vol. i, 

* See Oldys's JJisserfation on Pamphlets, and the Icon Ltbellonim of 
Myles Davis, a rSsumS of which is given in Disraeli’s Ammities qf 
IMeraiwre* Aungervyle da Bury adr<sittud Pantleti exigui into his 
libiary. 


(see his Ship of Fools.) It prevailed in England chiefly 
during last century, and reached its height at the sale 
of the duke of Roxburgho’s library in 1812.^ The time, 
however, has passed away when the passion for collecting 
rare and curious books, without regard to their usefulness, 
merit, or beauty, was too often a failing witli well-educated 
persons. The love of uncut and largo-pai^er copies of 
vellum and first editions, and of illustrated books, has 
been better regulated since book-madness was attacked 
by the Abbd Rive, Dibdin, Dr Ferrier, and the Rev. 
James Beresford; and modem book-clubs like the Rox- 
burghe (1812), the Bannatyne (1823), the Maitland (1823), 
and the Surtees (1834) Societies, the Abbotsford Club 
(1834), and the Early English Text Society, have done 
important service to bibliography by reprinting scarce old 
books. 

Detached notices of rare and curious books are to bo found in the 
catalogues of private libraries, especially those compiled by Fi’ench 
writers during the last century. Boloe’s Anecdotes of Literature 
contains much in terr sting matter on scarce books and their prices. 
The following, however, are the chief works on this subject ; — Ilal- 
Icrvord^s Pibliothcca curiosa, Frankfort, 1687 ; Beyer’s Memorix 
historico-eriUocb librorum rariorwm, Dresden and Loipsic, 1784 ; 
Vogt’s CcUalogus historicO’Criticus librorum variorum, the beat 
edition of which appeared at Frank fort in 1 798. The autlior applies 
the epithet rare with more judgment than his predecessors. A 
supplement to his work was the Florilegium historico-crUicfum 
hbronim rariorum of Gerdesius, first published in 1740, and again 
in 1763. The JUbHotJiique carieuse, ou Catalogue raisonnS des 
livr(^ fares et difficiles d trouver, by 1). Clement, Gottingen, 1760- 
60, is compiled on a more extensive plan than any of the preceding. 
Although consisting of 9 volumes 4to, it only extonns to the 
letter H, terminating there in consequence of the author’s death. 
Clement is generally blamed for a very profuse and inaccurate ap- 
jdication of his own nomenclature ; his notes, moreover, are crammed 
with citations, and tediously minute, but they abound with curious 
morsels of literary history, and it is to bo regretted that the work 
was not completed, S. fingel, Bibliotheca Sclectmima, Bern, 8vo, 
1743 ; T. Sinceri, NotUia historico-crifira librorum rariorum, Frank- 
fort, 1758 ; BibHographie Instructive, ou Traits de la connaissance 
des limes raves ct singulars, by W. F. De Bure, Paris, 1763-68, 7 
vols. This work did much to popularize bibliograjdiy in France. 
The author criticizes parts of Clement’s dictionary, but recogni/es 
the general merit of that work. Do Bure published a supplement 
ill 1769, containing a catalogue of rare and curious books in the 
library of Gaignat. Dictionnaire tgpographique, hiatorique, et 
critique, des Uvres rares, cstim^a, et recherche^en ions genres, par 
J. B. L. Osmont, 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1768. Tliis work contains a 
fuller account of Italian books than the preceding. Dictionnaire 
bihUographiquc, histonqiie, et critique, des Uvres rares, prddeux, 
singiiliers, etc., by Andrt^ Charles Cailleau, 3 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1790. 
This work was compiled, according to M. Barbier and others, by 
the AbW* Dnclos, and was republislied in 1800, with a supple- 
mentary volume, by M. Bninet. Notes are affixed to unjiriced 
books, stating tbeir value. Bibliotheca Librorum rariorum Univei'- 
sails, by Jo. Jao. Bauer, 7 vols, 8vo, 1770-91. Peignot in his 
Jiepcrtoire des Bibliographies specialcs, curieuse% ct instructives, 8vo, 
Paris, 1810, has written on the elements of rarity, and the different 
classes of rare books. 

IV, The Classics, 

Fortunately for the preservation of ancient literature, 
the discovery of printing coincided very closely with the 
full development of that zeal for classical learning, which 
had begun with the 15th century.^ To Italy belongs the 
chief glory of first embodying, in an imperishable form, 
those materials which the industry of Poggio and others 
had rescued from the dust of monastic libraries. In rapid 
succession the first editions of the classics issued from 
Italian presses ; no less than fifty of these are enumerated 
by Panzer. Apuleius, Aulus Qellius, Cctsar, Livy, Lucan, 
Virgil, and portions of Cicero, were print('d by Swcynheini 
and Pannartz at Romo before 1470 ; while the rival preis 
of the Rpiras at Venice boasted of Plautus, Tacitus, 

* At this sale the Valdarfer Boccaccio of 1471 fell to tlie Marquis 
of Blandford, after a spirited competition witli Earl Spencer, for 
£2260. 

* Hallam’s Lit. qf Europe, i, 346 ; Boscoe’s Lorenzo de Medici, 
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PriBcian, Salltist, Caiullui^ Tibullus^ and Propertiui. From 
Brescia came Lucretius^ from Vicenza, Claudian; Ferrara 
and Naples gave birth to Martial and /Seneca, In Ger- 
many, IVance, and the Low Countries, on the other hand, 
the progress at first was slow. Few classics were printed 
out of Italy before ] 480, or, indeed, until the lost ten years 
of that century. The Pe Officiis of (Jicero, it is true, 
had ttp] reared at Mentz in 1465, — the first jjortion of any 
classical work committed to tlie ])ress, unless precedence 
is given to the J)e Orafore of Hweynheirn and Pannartz 
at Subiaco. But with that exrej)tion the first impressions 
of Tn'enve and Valerius Majrimtis at Strasburg, and of 
JSallustf and, perhaps, Mf/rtis at J^aris, are all that Cis- 
alpine presses contributed of that kind within the period 
under review. The first appearance of Velleitia Pattr- 
cuius at Basel and of A?iacr(ou and Menander at Paris 
was not until tin* next century was well advanced. In 
Spain tlie first classical book was a Sallust of 1475. 
In Kngl.ind, the earliest W'us a Terence^ printed by Pynson 
in 1497 ; but, besides tliat, Virtfil^ Sallust^ and Cieero^s 
OffietSy together wdih two Greek books, were the only 
classics published down to 1540. A complete edition of 
Ciceroy printed in 1585 at London, was the chief Latin 
work up to tlifit date. A neat edition of Homer’s Iliad 
appeared in 1591, and the first impression of IJerodotus in 
this country came out in the fiamo year at Cambridge. 
Our early jninters were contenc with French translations 
for their versions and abridgments ; and Gawin Douglas, 
in the pixdace to his translation of F/n///, records his indig- 
nation at the injustice done to the “divine poet” by the 
second liand translation of ('ax ton. 

Most of the Jjatin classics had appeared in print before 
the art w'as employed on any (ireek author. This was due 
rather to the >vant of adeijuate editorship than to any 
indiflereiKS} to Greek in Italy; for the taste for that 
language had steadily increased since the arrival of the 
learned Greeks from ('onstantinople, and the want of 
]>rintcd editions became general before the close of the 15th 
century. To Aldus belongs the glory of ministering to 
that desir(‘, by juiblishing, in (juick succession and with 
singular beauty and correctness, almost all the jirincipal 
authors in that tongue. Beginning in 1494 wuth Musams’s 
Hero and Hander, he printed before 1516, the year of his 
death, u])wards of sixty considerable works in Greek litera- 
ture. The list includes the first iiui^rcssions of Aristophanes, 
Herodotus, Theocritus, Sophocles, 7'hucydides, Euripides, 
Demosthenes, Jhndar, and 7Vufo. The editio princeps of 
Aristotle is the finest of his productions. Himself, in 
several cases, editor as well as jiriiiter, ho had the assist- 
ance of the nu>st learned scholars of the day ; and the 
handy si/e of his octavos, which he substituted for the 
more cumbrous quartos alter his removal from Venice, 
added to the ])opularity of his editions. Within two years 
alter Aldus commenced his labours, Greek iirinting began 
at Florence with the works of Callimuchus,^ Apollonius 
Bhodius, and Imcian ; at Bonie, however, the earliest work 
was the Pindar of C'alliergus in 1515.- At Paris the first 
Greek press of iinjKU’tance >vas established in 1507 by 
Gourinont, but the days of its chief celebrity date from his 
successors (''olines ami Stephens. Aldus, though the 
most prolific, ’was not the earliest Greek jniiiter. The first 
entire work in that language was the (Grammar of Oou- 
stantine Lascaris, i>rinted by Zarot at Milan in 1476. 
Homer’s Eatrachumf/omachia was the earliest printed 
Greek classic*; liis complete wxirks first appeared in the 

' princeps is among llio scarcest of Greek capital letter 

productions. 

* lloscoe’s LeoX^y ii. 257“8. Greek types, according to Panzer, had 
first been used in a treatise of Jerome, printed at Rome in 1468 ; and 
dtauclied passages are found in some of the ttrst copies of Latin authors. 


Florence Homer of 1488, a volume which, Gibbon observea^ 
“ displays all the luxury of the typographical art” Besides 
these works, the Orations of Isocrates had appeared in 
1 493. Aldus has been unduly eulogized by his biographer, 
M. llenouard,^ who has represented him as having given 
an entirely new direction to the art of printing, and indeed 
to the literary taste of Europe. His taste for Greek he 
had imbibed from the age : he saw that there was a great 
and growing want of Greek books, and his peculiar praise 
lies in this, that ho applied himself to supply it with much 
more constancy and skill and with much more learning 
than any other printer of that period. His preface to 
Aristotle’s Organon, published in 1595, amply recognizes 
the demand for Greek books. “Those,” he says, “who 
cultivate letters must bo supplied with books necessary for 
that purpose ; and till this supjdy is obtained I shall not 
be at rest.” ^ 

The absolute rarity of the first editions of the classics it 
is difficult to determine with precision. They have been 
much prized by collectors, esjiecially during lost century, 
though their price has fluctuated considerably at different 
times. The date of some, as for instance, of Juvenal, Q, 
Curtius, and Horace, is conjectural ; and the last-named 
is one of four classics, — Lucan, Plutarch, and Florus being 
the other three, — of which the printer is unknown. The 
Najdes edition of Horace of 1474 is called by Dibdin^ the 
“ rarest classical volume in the world,” and it was chiefly 
to possess this book that Earl Siiencer bought the famous 
library of the duke of Cassano. Of the first edition of 
Lucretius only two copies arc believed to exist ; and not 
one in its integrity of Azzoguidi’s editio jyrinceps of Ovid. 
On the other hand, there arc several classical authors, of 
whom the second and even later impressions are far the 
most valuable and scarce. 'Ihe intrinsic merit of the 
edit tones jrrincipes of the classics is too unequal to admit 
of any general description. Their chief value, in a literary 
souse, consists in the security afforded by jjriiiting against 
the further progress of transcriptional error ; but it would 
be a great mistake to imagine that the text was then finally 
established, ^laittaire gives precedence to tlieir authority 
as equivalent to that of the MSS. from which they were 
taken, but the question obviously turns on the character of 
those MSS. themselves. Later discoveries and the progress 
of critical research confirm the testimony of many of the 
fii-vst editors, in their ]^refaces,^ regarding the insufficiency 
and mutilated character of their materials. Thus Graevius 
observes of the celebrated editio princejiS of (ficero’s De 
Officiis by Fust, that it was printed from a very inaccurate 
manuscrijit. Schelhorn, in his Ainoeuiiales Literarioe, 
insists, with good reason, on the want of collation among 
the first editors. Frequently the first manuscript that 
offered itself was liastily committed to the pres.s, in order 
to take advantage of the recent discovery ; and fragments 
of different nianuscrijits were jiatched togethpr to form 
Opei'a Omnia editions, without regard to the relative 
authority of their contents. On the other hand there are 
first editions which represent a single lost archcty|>e, and 
whose value, therefore, cannot be exaggerated, while Others 

* Anrades de Vlmprmer,e dcs Aides, Baris, 1826, and third edition 
ill 1834. lienouard afterwards puhlished a similar work on the family 
ot the learned printers, Robert and Henry Stephens, AnnaUs de 
VImprimerie des Esticnnes, Paris, 1837, 2 vols. 8vo, 

* The preface is translated in llosooe’s Leo X., i. 110. 

* The bibliography of first editions of the classics is treated copiously 
by this writer in his Introduction to the Classics, his Bibl, Spmeeriana, 
and his Catalogue of the Cassano Collection, The prices of many 
valuable first editions at a sale in London in 1821 are given at the 
end of the last-mentioned work. See also a curious chapter on ** First 
Editions ” in Marchand’s llistoire de VImprimerie, 

* These prefaces have been edited by ^tficld, with an introduction 
of some merit. 
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repraent copies of undoubted merit. La Grange assures 
us, in the preface to his French translation of Setieca^ that 
he never, in any case of difficulty, consulted the first option 
of 1475, without finding a solution of his doubts. The 
fact is that each editio priwiepB must be judged by itself. 
It is to such scholars as Turnebus, Murctus, and Lipsius 
that we owe a juster estimate of their relative value, than 
prevailed in the early days of printing. Victorius has been 
called the “ Sospitator Ciceronis ; ” and the real restorers 
of Greek learning are to be found in Scaliger, Casaubon, 
Buda 3 us, Caraerarius, and Stephens. The text of the 
classics has been slowly and laboriously constructed, and in 
some cases, as with Aristophanes, Dion Cassius, and Pliny, 
among others, a manuscript, discovered in modern times, 
has superseded entirely the authority of early editions. 
This branch of the subject is fully treated in an article in 
the Edinburgh Review on “ Classical Manuscriiits and First 
Editors” (Jan. 1873). 

Sets of the classics, more or less complete, have been 
published at different times, and for dilierent purposes. 
Among the earliest and most important are the Delphin 
editions, prepared, by order of Louis XIV., at the instance 
of the duke de Montausier, for the use of the Dauphin. 
The duke hod been in the habit of studying the classics on 
his campaigns, and the want of books of reference appears 
to have suggested to him the idea of a uniform series of the 
principal classics, with explanatory notes and illustrative 
comments. On his becoming governor to the Dauphin, the 
scheme was carried into execution ; and Huot, bishop of 
Avranches, a preceptor of the prince, was entrusted w'itli 
the choice of authors and editors, and with the general 
supervision of the series. A list of the editors is given by 
Baillet in his Critiques Grammairiens, The collection, 
which, including Danet’s J)ictionarg of Antiquities, extends 
to sixty-four volumes quarto, is of very unequal merit ; 
but the copious verbal indices, which were added by the 
direction of Huet, aflford a useful means of reference to 
particular passages. Only Latin classics, however, are 
included in the series; and **it is remarkable,” as Dr 
Aikin observes, “ that Lucan is not among the number. 
He was too much the poet of liberty to suit the age of 
Louis XIV.” The entii’e collection, enlarged with the notes 
of the Varimun editions, was republished in 1819-1830, 
by A. J. Valpy, fonning in all 185 vols., 8 vo. These 
Variorum classics number ui)ward 8 of 400 volumes, and 
wore edited in the course of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
A complete collection is very rare ; Peignot mentions one 
belonging to M. Mel de Saiiit-Ceran, which was sold for 
3000 livres. For the names of the authors and com- 
mentators see De Bure’s Bihliographie, vol. vii. p. 080, and 
OsmonPs Dictionnaire, vol. ii. p. 411. The editions most 
prized by collectors are the Elzevirs and the Foulis(»s. The 
Elzevirs, or properly Elseviers, were a family of famous 
jirinters and booksellers at Amsterdam, no fewer than 
fifteen of whom carried on the business in succession from 
1580 to 1712. Their Pliny (1635), Virgil (1636), and 
Cicero (1642), are the masteri>iecoa of their press ; the last 
of the family brought out editions in 12mo and 16mo.^ A 
full list of their publications is given in Brunet’s Manuel, 
vol. V., ad> fin. The Annales de VImprimerie Eheviinenne, 
by Pieter, 1851 and 1858, supersedes the authority of 
previous works on that subject, and contains much curious 
research. The project of reprinting the Elzevir editions, 
which originated in 1 743 with the Abb 6 Lenglet-Dufresnoy, 
led to the famous Barbou collection, commenced by Cou- 
stelier and continued by Joseph Gaspard Barbou, one of 
the family of Paris printers and booksellers of that name, 

^ Without disparaging the Elzevirs, it must be remembered that 
their texts were mere re- impressions, and did not rest, like those of 
Aldus and the Stephens, on auoient MSS. 


and extending finally to 76 volumes in 12mo. Lomaire^s 
Bibliotheca Clasma Latina, 1819-26, which was dedicated 
to Louis XVIIL, is one of the best collections of Latin 
classics which exists in France, although the list of authors 
is incomplete, and the notes far too voluminous. The 
whole series extends to 151 volumes in 8 vo. The editions 
-of llobert and Andrew Foulis, printers at Glasgow, were 
the finest which Britain produced during the 18th cen- 
tury. Their chef oeuvre was the Horace of 1744, each 
printed shoot of which, probably after the example of 
iiol)crt Stephens at I’aris, was hung up in the college of 
Glasgow, and a reward offered for the discovery of any 
error. 

Among the moHt useful bibliographical accounts of the classics 
may be niontioned the following : — A I 'lew of tlu> I "arwus Bdifions or' 
the (huk and Homan Vliumcjt, with Menwrlat, by Dr Harwood, — this 
uork, lirst published in 1775, is still a convenient manual of ro- 
fcivnce ; Jhfjli AiUori CUumci, sacri c profani, Greed et Latini, 
Jhh/ioteca j)orf at itc, 2 vols., Venice, 1793, a compilation of the 
Abl)e Bold and Bartholomew (lainha, and containing a translation 
of the preceding; lyihdin'a LUrodndion to the edge of Hare 

and Valiuihli Hddions of the Olasstes, first published in 1802, and 
greatly enlarged in 8ubK6(|iient editions, containing a full account 
of Polyglot Bibles, of the Greek and Latin editions of the Soptua- 
gint and >iew ToRtanieiit, and of lexicons and grammars; A 
Manual of i^asueal Hibliwjraphy^ hy J. W. Moss, 2 vols., 1825, 
noticing at length the dilierent translations of the classics, tho 
prices obtained for the rarer editions at public sales being also 
specified ; A View of the Kiiglinh hjrUtwvs and Translations of Greek 
and Latin Authors, by Briigcmann, Loudon, 1797 ; Engelmann’s 
JiibhotheM Seriptorum Clasweorum^ Leipsic, 1847-53, containing 
an aceomit of German editions between 1700 and 1852, uhile Greek 
and l^atin classies piinted in Geiniany and France are noticed in the 
Ht^pertoire de la utGraiure aneiemie, by F. Scholl, Paris, 1808 ; 
J/andbuch der Classtschen LileratWy by G. D. Fuhrmann, Halle, 
1807-10, 5 vols. 8\o. ; ]|eb(‘iistrcit’8 Vienna, 1828 ; 
and the Jlandbueh der Clnssisehen Hibhographie, Lcipsie, 1830-34, 
— all of them works of eoiisiderablc merit. The impioved editions, 
by Harless and Einesti, of tlie Bibliotheca Grwea and Hib/ivlheea 
Laima of Fabnciiis are well known as immense magazines of 
(lashieal lore, but they exbuid over a much wider field of inquiry 
than is embraced by bibliogiajiby. 


V. Anonymous and Pseudonymous Boohs, 

Books of this class originate, generally speaking, either 
from tho necessities or tlm caprice of authorship.’^ Their 
number, however, has been such as to occuiiy, at an early 
time, the attetition of bibliographers. In 1669 Frederick 
Geisler, professor of public law at Leipsic, published a 
dissertation, De Koinininn Mutatione, which he reprinted 
in 1671, with a short catalogue of anonymous and pseudo- 
nymous authors. About the same time, a similar but 
more extensive work had liecn undertaken by Vincent 
Jdac(‘ius, professor of morals and eloquence at Hamburg, 
which was published in 1674 with tlio title Dc Sctnptis et 
iScriptoribus anunt/mis atque Syntagma, in 

wliich the writer invited informal i(m from learned men in 
Europe. Four years later, John Decker, a Gorman lawyer, 
published his Cmijecfurcti de Scriptis adespotis pseudepi- 
graphis, et supposititiis, which was republished in 1686, 
with the addition of two letters on the same subject, one 
by I’aul Vindingius, a professor at Copenhagen, and the 
other by the celebrated I’eter Baylo. In 1689 appeared 
the Ceniuria plagiai'iomim et jmudonyniorwm of John 
Albert Fabricius, as well as a letter to Placcius from John 
Mayer, a clergyman of Hamburg, under the title — Disser- 
taiio EpistoUca ad Placcium, qua anonymorvm et pseudonym 
morum farrago exhihitur. The complete fruits of Flaccius’s 
researches were publislied after his death in a folio volume 
at Hamburg in 1708, by Matthew Dreyer, a lawyer of that 
city. The work was now entitled Theatruni Anonymorum 
et Pseudonymorum ; and, besides an Introduction by Dreyer 
and a Life of Placcius by Fabricius, it contains, in an 


^ Baillet, in .liis Jugemens des Savans^ i. 1C90, notices several 
motives for concealed authorship. 


HI. — 83 
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Appendix, the before-noticed treatises of Oeislor and 
Decker with the relative letters of Vindingius and Bayle, 
and the Dissertation of Mayer. This elaborate work con- 
tains notices of six thousand books or authors ; but it is 
ill-arranged and freciuently inaccurate, besides being 
cumbered with citations and extracts, equally useless and 
fatiguing. 

The subject of false and fanciful names attached to books 
had been undertaken in Franco by Adrien Baillet, nearly 
about the same period that I%ccius commenced his 
inquiries. In 1690 this author [mblished his Auteurs 
D^guises ; but this is little more than an introduction to 
an intended catalogue which Baillet never completed, 
being deterred, as N iceron says, by the fear lest the expo- 
sure of concealed aiilliois should in some way or other 
involve him in trouble. In this piece, which was reprinted 
in the sixth volume of Do La Monnoye’s edition of BaillcFs 
Jugemem des Savatis^ there are some curious literary 
anecdotes, esj>e(ially with reference to the passion which 
prevailed aft<T the revival of letters for assuming classi- 
cal names. In Italy these names were so generally 
introduced into families, that the names of the saints, 
hitherto the common appellatives, almost disappeared from 
that country. A similar rage for assuming the names of 
celebrated authors was common among French writers in 
the 18th century. 

The taste for this kind of research, wliich the work of 
Placciushad diffused in (Germany, produced several supple- 
ments to it in that country. In the De Libris anongmia 
et paeudongmia Schedtaamaj published by Christopher 
Augustus Neumann in 1711, there is a dissertation on the 
question, Whether it is lawful for an author either to 
withhold or disguise his name ? which question he decides 
in the affirmative. But the most considerable of these sup- 
plements was that published in 1740 by John Christopher 
Mylius, librarian at Hamburg. It contains a reprint of 
the Svkediaama of Neumann, with remarks, and a list of 
3200 authors, in addition to those noticed by Blaccius. 
The notices of Mylius, however, are limited to books in 
liUtin, French, and German. The younger De Bure 
occupied liimsolf partially wuth these researches ; his 
omissions w^ero supplied by M. N(!*e de la Hochelle in his 
Table deatinJee h hi Hechervhe dea Livrea anofiymea qui ont ete 
annowea dans la JUbhographte Inalructive, Paris, 1782. 
The names of several anonymous writers were discovered 
by llollin in his Traiti dea Etudea^ by Jordan in his Hiatoire 
iV un voyage l\ti era ire fait en 1783; and by Bayle in his 
liepimaeaux Queathma d'un ^rrovinnal. In 1758 the Abbe 
de la JVte ])ublishod his France Utteraire^ wliich was 
republished with large additions in 1769 by the AblwS de 
Hebrail. Both editions contain numerous errors, many of 
which, unfortunately, were reproduced by Ersch, librarian 
of the university at Jena, in his enlarged publication of 
1797-1806, a work in other respects of solid merit and 
utility. The Dafioimaire dea Anony7ne8 of the Abb6 
Duclos is servict'able but incomiileto ; it has been abridged 
by Fournier in his Dwtionnahr portatif de Btbliogi'aphiey 
Paris, 1805. 

Among later authorities may be mentioned Welleris 
Maakirte Literatur der alteren uud nnierefi Eprac/ieny 
Leipsic, 1 858, and Die fahehen und jingirten Druckorte^ 
1858, and Diet ionnaire dea Paeudonymea^ by G. Heilly, 
1869. Conspicuous in merit is the Dictionnaire dea 
Ouvragea Anonyinea et Pacudonymea^ by 1^1. Barbicr, librarian 
to Napoleon 1., the last edition of which is as recent as 
1872. It comprises a vast number of articles, but the plan 
does not extend to foreign productions, except those 


* Qu^rard’s France Liiterairet Paris, 184C, ooiitalus a copious list 
of such works from 1700 to 1845. 


which have been translated into French. His labours have 
been supplemented and improved upon by De Manne, in 
his NouveoAi Ducivomaire of 1868, and by Qtt4rard in his 
SuperckerieB littSrairea divailSes 1847-53. The list of 
anonymous writers in France includes Pascal, La Eoche- 
foucauld, and Cardinal Richelieu. The authorship of 
Montesquieu's Eaprit dea Loia was disguised, on its 
appearance in 1748, as was the AntirMachiavel, written by 
Frederick 11. of Prussia, and published by Voltaire, who 
himself wrote several w’orks anonymously. For Italian 
literature there are Vine. Lancetti's Paeudonvmay published 
at Milan in 1836; and MolzPs Dnionario di Opere 
Anonime ePaeudpnime di Scritteyri Italiani, Milan, 1848-59.* 
In England the practice of anonymous writing, in spite of 
the example of journalism, has never largely prevailed; 
but the Letters of Juniua are a conspicuous example of 
authorship successfully concealed. The Ecce Hemio is a 
recent instance among the works of current celebrity. The 
Handbook of Fictitious Namea^ by Olphar Hamst, London, 
1868, is a useful and amusing guide, especially to English 
authors of the lighter literature of this century. Works of 
this class, however, are most applicable to countries in 
which the liberty of the press has been most restricted. 

VI. Conaemned and Prohibited Boohs, 

Books supi) 08 ed hurtful to the interests of government, 
religion, or morality have been sometimes condemned to 
the flames, sometimes censured by particular tribunals, and 
sometimes suppressed. Such methods of destruction have 
been followed in various countries, with regard both to 
their own and to foreign productions ; and lists have been 
])ublishod from time to time of the works so interdicted. 

Heathen antiquity supplies some instances of the burning 
of obnoxious books, such as the reported destruction of the 
works of Protagoras at Athens, and of astrological works, 
as well as the writings of Labienus, by Augustus at Rome. 
Some Greek works, alleged to have been found in the tomb 
of Numa in 181 b.c., and ascribed to him, were burnt by 
order of the Senate ; the story of their discovery, however, 
is a mere fabrication. Tacitus mentions a lliatory by 
Cremutius Cordus, which the Senate, to flatter Tiberius, 
condemned, because it designated C. Cassius the last of 
the Romans.® Diocletian, according to Eusebius, caused 
the Scriptures to be burnt, but the early Christian Church 
was not slow in following the examjJe of intolerance, and 
the charge of heresy w^as a ready instmnient for putting 
down works all(‘ged to be injurious to the faith. The first 
recorded instance is that of Arius, whose writings were 
condemned to the flames at the Council of Nica^a, Constan- 
tino himself threatening with death those who should 
harbour any coi)ies. The same fate befell the works of 
Nestorius at the Council of Ephesus, and those of Eutyches 
at Chalcedou. Pagan works were prohibited at the Council 
of Carthage in 400. Aristotle was forbidden by the 
church in the 13th century, but the restriction was relaxed 
in favour of the universities by Poj)e Nicholas V, A list 
of prohibited books is found in a decree of a council at 
Romo os early as 494.^ But the chief rigours of persecu- 
tion began with the Inquisition, and the crusade against 
literature increased in severity with the multiplication of 
books through the press. In 1515 the Council of Lateran 
at Home appointed clerical censors to examine all works 
before publication, as if, to use Milton's indignant remon- 
strance, “ St Peter had bequeathed to them the keys of the 


® See Petzholilt ’a chapter on “ Maakirte Literatur,” in^^hia BiUiotheca 
Bibliographica, 

* See the chapter on “ Book-Censors ” in Beckmann’s EUtory qf 
Inveniiofna. 

* Labbe’a Cone, ii., col. 938-94. 
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press as well as of Paradise.’*^ In 1543 CarafTa issued an 
order that no book should be printed without leave from 
the Inquisition, and booksellers were, accordingly, required 
to send in cataloguea Brunet mentions, however, a list of 
prohibited authors, prepared by order of Charles V., which 
was printed at Brussels in 1540, and is the earliest of its 
kind. An Index gmeralie Bcriptorum interdiciorwni was 
published by the Inquisition at Venice in 1543, and similar 
catalogues followed from the universities of Paris and 
Louvain. The first Index of the Court of Rome ai)peared 
in 1558, and was reprinted in 1569. The subject was 
discussed at the Council of Trent, who delegated the right 
of supervision to the Pope, and the result was the Iridex 
Tridentinus of Pius IV., — the first strictly Papal Index, — 
which was printed by Aldus at Rome in 1664. Thence 
began a long series of literary proscriptions, which was 
continued by the Congregation of the Index, ^ and of which 
one of the immediate effects was to drive printing to 
Switzerland and Germany. The right of dictating what 
books should or should not be read was a consequence of 
the claims of the Papacy over the conscience and morals 
of mankind; and Uio vitality of persecution has been 
preserved within the Romish Church by the consistent 
exercise of such pretensions. The bibliography of these 
Expurgatory Indexes has been copiously treated.® Among 
the earlier victims were Galileo and Copernicus; and 
lilnglish literature is represented by such names as Gibbon, 
Robertson, Bacon, Ilallam, Milton, Locke, Whately, and J. 
Stuart Mill. In Spain the power of the Inquisition, 
provoked by the invasion of Lutheranism, was wielded by 
Fernando de Valdes, whose catalogue of 1559 formed the 
model of that issued by Pius IV. in the same year. An 
edict of Philip 11. was published at Antwerp in 1570, and 
a general Index of all bt)ok8 suppressed by royal authority 
appeared at Madrid in 1790. It is noticeable that Smithes 
Wealth of Natiom has been proscribed in that country, 
“ on account of the lowness of its stylo and the looseness 
of its morals.” A list of books suppressed in Franco 
between 1814 and 1850 has been edited by Fillet. For 
the more general notices of prohibited literature, we refer 
cur readers to Klotz’s De Libris auctorihue suis fatalihu% 
1761 ; to Struvius's Bibliotheca Hist, Litter, vol. iii. c. 9; 
to the Dissertations in the seventh volume of Schelhorn’s 
Amoenitales Literaricp, which contain much curious infor- 
mation ; to Brunet’s Livres SupprimH et Comdamnee ; and 
to Peignot’s Dictionnaire Critique et Bibliographique des 
prirmpanx Livree condamnee au feu^ eupprim^s, ou censnrhy 
2 vols., Paris, 1806. This last work is agreeably written, 
and gives a copious list of authorities on the subject ; but 
its enumeration of prineijxil works is far from complete, 
and comparatively few English books are mentioned. 

A comprehensive account of w^orks condemned or sup- 
pressed in England has yet to be written, but an article 
in the Edinbtirgh Beview ^ supplies some interesting 
materials on this subject. Peacock’s Precursor^ which the 
author burnt with his own hand, is an early instance, 
before the invention of printing. The “war against 
books,”® however, began under Henry VIII., the sudden- 


^ Liberty of Unlicenaed Printing, 

® A complete list of their catalogues is given in Pet/holdt’s Bihl, 
Bibliogr,^ “Verbotene Literatur.*' 

• See the Index Lihrorum, prohibUorum a Pontijicis auctoritaie^ in 
nmm BiMiothecm Bodleianm^ by Tho. James, 1627 ; Fraiicus, De 
Papietarum Indidbns^ Leipsic, 1684 ; Theeaurua BiUiographicua ex 
Jndicihua lAhrorum prohibitorum congeatua^ Dresden, 1743. Carnot, 
in 1826, published a complete list of all books condemned by the court 
cf Rome from, the date of printing to 1825, with the dates and decrees 
of their condemnation. The best known, though not the latest, edition 
of the Index was issued by Pius VII. in 1819. 

^ “ Suppressed and Censured Books,” vol. cxxxiv. July 1871. 

® See the final chapter in Disraeli’s Amenitiea of Literature, A 
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ness of whose breach with Rome is shown by the circum- 
stance that, whereas in 1526 anti-popery books were con- 
demned as heretical, in 1535 all books favouring popery 
were decreed to be seditious. Several of the early trans- 
lations of the Bible were suppressed, — Tyndal’s version 
among others. As many copies of' that work as the 
superior clergy could buy up, were publicly burnt at St 
Paul’s on Shrove Tuesday, 1 527, Fisher, bishop of Rochester, 
preaching a sermon on the occasion. An edition of the 
Bible was suppressed for a misprint, the printer having 
omitted the word “not” in the seventh commandment, 
but a copy survives in the Bodleian. A general burning 
of unlicensed books was ordered by the king in 1530, the 
Supplication of Beggars^ a well-known invective against 
Wolsey, being included in the list. Another catalogue 
was issued in 1546 by proclamation, and the Act 3 and 4 
Edward VI. made a raid against missals and books of 
devotion. The regulations of the Star Chamber in 1585 
claimed the power of licensing and seizing books, and their 
scrutiny was as rigorous as that of the Inquisition. Never- 
theless the reign of Elizabeth was fruitful in “ schismatic 
and libellous tracts.”® A notable offender was Cardinal 
Allen’s Admoniti(My containing a furious attack on the 
queen, of which a copy remains in the British Museum ; 
and the famous Martin-Marprelate tracts raised a storm of 
opposition. In 1 607 Dr Cowell’s Law Dictionary was burnt 
by order of the House of Commons, for its assertions of 
divine right in favour of James I. ; and the Kinfe Book 
of Sports incurred the same fate at the hands of the Riritans 
in 1644. The persecutions of the Star Chamber include the 
punishment of Prynne for his HistrioniastiXf and the still 
more barbarous mutilation of Dr Alexander Leighton for 
his two works. The Looking Glass of the Holy War^ 1624, 
and ZMs Plea against the Prelacy ^ 1628. Milton’s 
EiKovoKhdarrqs and the Defensio pro Populo Anglicano were 
suppressed after the Restoration. Defoe’s Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters was burnt by Parliament in 1703 ; and 
sixty years later Wilkes’s North Briton incurred the same 
fate. Tho last instance of authorized book -burning in 
Great Britain was in 1779, when the Commercial Restraints 
of Ireland considered^ by the Hon. Hely Hutchinson, was 
given to tho flames. 

This branch of bibliography has a peculiar interest to 
tho literary historian. It serves to indicate, for the most 
]mrt, periods of political excitement or religious intolerance. 
Fortunately, however, the efficacy of persecution has been 
frustrated by the disseminating power of tho press. Punitis 
mgeniis, gliscit awtoritas, is the reflection of Tacitus ; and 
experience has abundantly proved that it is easier to 
destroy an author than his book. Melancholy as aro tho 
records of literary martyrdom, there remains this satisfac- 
tion that, in the main, the policy of oppression has defeated 
its own ends. 

VII. Catalogues and Bibliographical Dictionaries, 

The first catalogues, after the invention of printing, were 
those* of the early printers, who, as booksellers, published 
sale-lists of their works, to attract the attention of the 
learned. The most ancient of these cafalogi officinales — 
tho humble predecessors of Bohn’s gigantic catalogue — is a 
simple leaf, entitled Libri Greed impressif printed by 
Aldus in 1498. Tho list consists of fourteen articles, 
distributed into five classes, — grammar, poetry, logic, 


curious list of Lutheran works prohibited in En*?land is given in 
Strype’s Eccl, Memorvala^ i. 166. 

® The registers of the Stationers’ Company contain entries of books 
ordered for “ immediate conflagration ” in 1599. See Noiea and Quenea, 
3d senes, xii. 436. Volume ii. of Wood’s Athen, Oxon, was burnt at 
Oxford In 1693 by the apparitor of the university, for some alleged 
reflections on the memory of Lord Clarendon. 
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philowophy, and theology, and may be regarded as one of 
the first attempts to apply a system of cl^sification to 
j)rintefl books. Its interest is enhanced by its containing 
the price of the books advertised for sale. The increasing 
commerce in literature was at once a cause and a conse- 
quence of similar catalogues; and the example of Aldus 
was followed by the Stephens, and by ( ^olines, Wocholl, and 
Vascosan, and other French printers of the first half of the 
Ifith century, whose lists are given in vols. ii. and iii. of 
Maittaire's Annalea Typwjntphicl^ the divisions of subjects 
increasing with the Hj)read of printed literature. In 
England the earliest known sale-list of printed books was 
]>ubli8hed by Andrew Maunsell, a London bookseller, in 
1595, and contains the titles of many works now lost or 
forgotten. In 1551 or 1564^ appeared the first printed 
catalogue of the PVankfort book-fair, published by (leorge 
Weller, a bookseller of Augsburg; and in 1604 it was 
followed by the general Easter catalogue, printed by per- 
mission of the (Government. These catalogues of the 
different book-fairs were collected together in 1592 by Cless 
— whose researchi's included all books printed since 1 500 
— and by Draudius in his JUhliotlieca Chmica (1611). 
The KJiine Ims been done by Georgi in his JiUcher Lexir<m 
(1758), a (yitaloguo of all works printed in Europe up to 
1750. 

'riie growth of the book-trade naturally promoted the 
spread of collections; and towards the end of the 17th, 
and especially during the 18th century, book-catalogues of 
every description multiidied rapidly. Their progress is 
copiously treated of in Nichols’s Literary Anecdoten^ vol. 
iii. jip. 608-693.*^ Mt)st private collcictions, at first, appear 
to have been bought and sold en hi or ; and it was through 
the catalf)gues, compiled in many instances by learned and 
well-qualified librarians, that a more critical and discriminat- 
ing estiinato of their contents was formed. 1’. Gamier in 
l(i78 ])rc]>ared an excellent catalogue of the library of the 
Jesuit College do Cfiermont at Paris, using the materials, 
like other bibliographers after him, for a classified system 
of his own. Dr Johnston and Oldys were the joint editors 
of the JlUAioihera Uarlriana, which they ])repared lor 
OslM>rne the bookseller, who bought the library of the earl 
of Oxford ; and Maittairc drew the scheme of arrangem(*nt. 
The earliest catalogues of public libraries were simple 
iiivontorios, dis])oscd in al])habetical order, with, at most, 
a few biograj)hical notices intersj)ersed ; yet they paved the 
way, in tlie hands of Conrad Gesner, for the study of 
“]mro” bibliograjJiy. The com]ulation of catalogues 
nusonnes was deferred till the 18th century, when the 
labours of Frcncli librarians or booksellers, such as Piget, 
Prosper Marchand, Martin, Parrois, Baillct, and the De 
Bures, created by lliat means a public taste for books. The 
greatest work of this kind wius the French Bihhothiu/ue 
Moyale, l>egun in 1739, ami finished in 10 vols. in 1753. 
l^art i., relating to j)rinted l>ooks, was sujierintended by the 
Abl>6s Sallier and Bondot. In a jierfect catalogue raisonne 
alphabetical arrangement is disjjensed with ; every work 
occupies its proper place in regard to the light it throws on 
the subject treated, and the ground traveraed by the authoi*. 
“Catalogues of this sort,” says Dihdin, “are to biblio- 
graphers what rojiorts are to lawyers ;” and Maittairc tenns 
them “ procos-verbaux littcraires, servant k decider une 
infinite de questions qui sY'l6\ent sur la bibliologic.” The 
consolidation of these detached catalogues was a conse- 
quence of the inen^ased requiremoiits of learning, and the 
BibUoth^^w, or registers of ])articular libraries, supplied the 


^ Tjo Mire (Mirroua), as quoted hy Fabricius, says 1554 ; Labl>o, 
Reimanii, and Heuniann, quoting from the same source, say 1564. 

* See also Cailleau’s Diet. BtUtographupie ; BilKlin’s liiltlumania, 
95-19U, iwtes ; and the “CJatalogue des Bibliotbetiues Particuliiros'* 
at the end of DiUiog. VniverselU (Mauuela-lioret), Paris, 1857. 
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first materials for a general dictioi^ary of reference. Biblio* 
graphy, thus represented, is the co(kx diplomaticuB of 
literary history, with a field of research co-extensive with 
the innumerable productions of the press. But a uni- 
versal dictionary of this kind is but a dream of biblio- 
graphers ; nor would any single compiler be equal to the 
task. The BiUiotlveca Universalis of Gesner in 1545 is the 
earliest and almost the only effort of this nature. His work 
professed to include the titles of all known books, existing 
or lost, but he confined himself to those in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. The first volume k classed alphabetically, 
according to the authors’ names; the second contains a 
distribution of subjects, and is divided into nineteen books. 
Balthazar Ostem, in 1625, published a Bihliotkeque 
Unherselle^ or catalogue of printed books from 1500 to 
1624. A general survey of printed literature might be 
made to the end of the 16th century ; but the idea is now 
wholly chimerical, since the number of books surpasses all 
human calculation. The Bibliotheca Britannica^ or General 
Index of British and Foreign Literature, by Dr Watt of 
Glasgow, published in 1824, 4 vols., is perhaps the nearest 
modem exposition of Gesner’s idea. Ail so-called general 
dictionaries are, in fact, written on a selective principle of 
some kind, the only means, as Baron de Keiffcnberg 
remarks, of achieving utility and completeness. Ersch, the 
founder of modern bil>liograi)hy in Germany, published his 
Allgemeines liepertorlum der Literatvr in 1793-1809; 
but the first really com])rehensivo work in that country 
was Ebert’s Allgemeirus Bibliographisches Lexicon, Leipsic, 
1821-1830, an English translation of which was printed 
at Oxford in 1837, 4 vols. 8vo. Kaiser’s Vollstandiges 
Bucherlericony and Heinsius’s Allgemeines B itch erlexi eon, 
with the continuation by Schultz, are useful works of 
reference; but their contents, as might be expected, are far 
from justifying the epithet of universal. Osmont, Gailleau, 
and other French compilers on a largo scale, limited their 
notices to rare and remarkable books ; and Do Bure in 
his Bihl iographie Instructive only included productions of 
inferior repute, because his original materials were too scanty 
to illust**ate all the divisions of a c()mi)lote system and 
comprise what ho termed a “ Corps de Bibliographic 
choisie.” Brunet’s Manuel du Libra t re was the first work 
which embraced in alphabetical order what was most 
precious in the literature of all times and nations. It was 
first published in three volumes, 8vo, in 1810, and has 
since passed through several editions. Jt is far richer in 
English and German books than any of the preceding 
compilations, and its plan is such as to afford all the 
advantages both of a dictionary and a classed catalogue. 
As a practical work of reference, whether to the bibliographer 
or the student, it is the most complete dictionary yet 
published on a scale so comprehensive. The Bibliographie 
Unioerselle (Manuols-Boret), Paris, 1857, contains a copious 
list of the leading works on the different subjects of learn- 
ing, which are arranged in alphabetical order, and a succinct 
summary of the principal editions of an author’s work, 
including the ancient classics. Among works avowedly 
devoted to «/icc«af bibliography, some are limited to the 
productions of certain epochs. The first century of printing 
has boon an attractive subject of research, os has been 
noticed above in the chapter on early printed books. The 
Bibliographie de la France was the first trustworthy com- 
pilation of annual literature in that country. Of more 
immediate Value for purely literary purposes are those 
dictionaries or catalogues which are restricted to particular 
branches of knowledge ; and they have the advantage of 
being able to ensure greater fulness and accuracy, from 
the limited scope of their contents, than is available in a 
work professedly general. “ Through the want of such,” 
said Oldys, “ how many authors have we who are consuming 
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their time, their quiet, and their wits, in searching for either 
what is past finding, or already found.’* A catalogue, in 
short, might be m^e of superfluous writings by authors 
who have dug in mines of literature already exhausted. 
The tendency, however, of modern bibliography is fortunately 
to subdivide the field of literature ; and the student of any 
special department of learning need be at no loss for 
authorities to consult. Bale’s Illustrium Majoria Britannim 
ScriptorumSumrmHu7n{libS\ John Pits’s i>e Acculeniicu 
H Illustrihw AnglicB ScriptorihuB (1619), Bishop Tanner’s 
BihliotJieca BHtannico-Hibernica (1748), and Nicolson’s 
Iliatorical LihrarieSy 4to, 1776, are the earliest catalogues, 
on a large scale, of our national literature. A list of Saxon 
writers, by Wanley, forms the second volume of Ilickes’s 
Tli^aauruB. A Critical Dictimary of English Literature 
and British and American Author Sy by S. A. Allibone, 3 
vols., 1869-1872, is an industrious work. The Bihlio- 
graphenes Manual of English LiteraturCy by W. T. Lowndes, 
is indispensable to the collector ; and for a first attempt of 
the kind, displays a singular degree of accuracy and 
research. His British Librariany or Booh Collector's Guide y 
1839, purported to give a classed catalogue of books on 
English literature printed in Great Britain; ho lived, 
however, to complete only six numbers of the division — 
Religion and its History, Dr Adam Bibliographical 

Dictionaryy 6 vols. 1803, is restricted to works in the 
learned and Eastern languages ; his Bibliographical 
Miscellany y published in 1806 as a supplement, contains, 
among other matter, a full account of the English transla- 
tions of the classics. To foreign literature belong, among 
others, Qu6rard’s La France lAittrairey and the Bibliothcque 
Ilistoriqm of Le Long ; the Bibliotheca Belgica of J. F. 
Foppens, 2 vols., 1739 : Bibliotheca Hispanay Nova 
et Fetus, by Nicholas Antonio, 1783-88 ; Ilaym’s 
Bihlioteca Italiana ; Worm’s Damhcy Norskcy og Jslandshe 
Loerde Lexicon, 1771-84 ; Nyerupand YixoiUB Almindeligt 
Litteratur Lexicon, 2 vols., 1820 ; Georgi’s Allgemeines 
Europaisches Bucher-^Lexicon, 1742-58; and others which 
space forbids us to enumerate. 

The works devoted to special branches of knowledge form 
a host in themselves, and wo can only mention a few of 
them, by way of i llustration . To theology belong such works 
as Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, 1723, and the Bibliotheca 
Theologia Selecta, by Walchius, 1757, as well as his 
Bibliotheca Patristica, new edition, 1834. Judaic literature 
is represented by Furst, and Hebrew writers by Wolliiis, 
1715-33. Lipenius, a learned German divine of the 17th 
century, devoted separate Bibliothecoe to theology, law, 
philosophy, and medicine, which were collected in his 
Bibliotheca Realis. His Bibliotheca Juridica has received 
several supplements by other writers, and is much the most 
valuable of his series. Bridgman’s Legal Bibliography, and 
the valuable work of M. Gamus, Lettres sur la profession 
d'Avocat et Biblioihkque choisie des Livres de Droit, deserve 
especial notice. The Bibliotheca Historica of Meusel 
relates to historical works of all ages and nations. An 
excellent catalogue of books of voyages and travel is given 
in the Bihliotheque Universell^ des Voyages, by M. Boucher 
de la lUcharderie, 6 vols., Pans, 1808. Dr Young’s Cata~ 
logue of Works relating to Natural Philosophy, the Cata- 
logus Bibliothecm Historim Naturalis Josephi Banks, by 
Dr Dryander, and Engelmann’s Bibliotheca Ilistorico- 
naturalis, Leipsic, 1846 (supplement, 1861); the Biblio- 
theca Mathematica of Murhard, Lalande’s Bibliographic 
Astronomique, and the Bibliographic Agronomifpie, are 
leading works, written on the same principle of selection. 
British Topography was treated by Gough in 1780, and by 
Upcott in 1818. Nisard’s llistoire des Livres populaires, 
cm de la JAtth'ature du Colportage, 1864, a curious and 
amusing work, may also be mentioned CEttinger’s Biblio- 
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graphic Biographique contains a copious catalogue of purely 
biographical works. 

For a comprehensive work of reference on special 
biographies we cannot do better than refer our readers to 
the Bibliotheca Bihliographica, by Dr Julius Petzholdt, 
Leipsic, 1866. Part i. relates to wo^ks on bibliography ; 
part ii. to the bibliography of different nations ; and part 
iii. to Works connected with special branches of learning, 
which are classified into leading divisions. The Repertoire 
Bibliographique Universel of M. Peignot is a useful but ill- 
arranged work; it dates back, moreover, to 1812. The 
progress of knowledge and research, especially with regard 
to scientific subjects, obviously throws works of this descrip- 
tion soon out of date to the student, who desires to be 
acquainted with the most recent as well as the earlier 
authorities. As landmarks, however, of the state of 
knowledge at different epochs, they are full of interest to 
the literary bibliographer. 

VIIL On the Classification of Books, 

The different methods, adopted from time to time, of 
classing books according to their subject matter, has 
occasioned a variety of so-called systems of bibliography, 
which it is important to notice, but which space forbids 
us to describe in detail. A distinction must be observed 
between a scheme of arrangement applied to a particular 
library, and limited therefore by its contents, and one which 
embraces in its divisions and subdivisions the entire range 
of literature. Nothing, on either head, is learnt from the 
Greeks and Romans ; the classed catalogue of the library 
of Ht Emmerau at Ratisbon, compiled in 1347, and con- 
taining twelve divisions, is cited as the earliest specimen of 
its kind. (See Libearies.) The most ancient system, 
in the wider sense of the term, is ascribed to the Chinese, 
who in the 13th century distributed the field of human 
knowledge into classes numbering from fourteen to twenty, 
with sectional subdivisions to each. 

Classified systems suggested by or devised for particular 
libraries after printing had multiplied their contents, 
originated chiefly with librarians or compilers of catalogues. 
In 1587 Jean Baptiste Cardona wrote four treatises on the 
principal libraries of his day. His description of the library 
of thOjEscorial was followed in 1635 by Arias Montanus, 
whose catalogue divided the books there according to 
languages, separating MSS. from printed works, and 
distributed the whole into sixty -four classes. Their 
number was reduced by Caairi in his BibliothPque Arahico- 
Espaqnole de VEsevrial, Madrid, 1760. In 1631 John 
Rhodius j)ropoaed a scheme for the arrangement of the 
university library at Padua, which has been recently 
published in the Serapeum by Dr Hoffman, from a manu- 
script found in the town library at Hamburg, under the 
title of Ein bibliothekarisches Gutachienabgegehen im Jahre, 
1631. His method is very similar to that of Claudius 
Clement, in his Musei sive Bibliotheca} tarn privata* quam 
publicm exstructio, instructio, curce usus, 1635. A 
catalogue of the library of the Canon de Cordea, which 
was jmrehaaed by Mazarin, was compiled in 1643 by his 
librarian, Gabriel Naud6, whose Addition h la vive de Louis 
XI, contains much curious matter on bibliography, ’but 
who is best known, perhaps, from his defimeo of the 
massacre of St Bartholomew. His Dissertatio de instruenda 
Bibliotheca had previously appeared in 1627 in a French 
version, entitled Avis pour dresser une Bibliothcqtte, an 
English translation of which was published by John 
Evelyn in 1601 ; it was followed by several treatises of 
the same kind, containing minute instructions to librarians.^ 

I „ , — 1 , — - 

[ ^ David Kbller’s Sytloge aliquot scrtptorvm de bene ordinanda et 

omanda biblwtheca, 1728 , contains a full account of authorities up to 
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F. Koatgaard publiahed in 1697 a Projet (Tune nouvtUe 
•mJeUuxle powr dresser un cataXogue^ which serves to illustrate 
the difference between arranging a catalogue and a library. 
Naud6 finds fault with the far-fetched refinemente of his 
predecessors, and his divisions have the merit of being more 
simple and precise, “ It is certain,” says Mr Edwards, 
“ that a good catalogue will require a much more minute 
classification than would be either useful or practicable in 
the presses of a library.” ^ A confusion between these two 
distinct objects has largely pervaded the “system” of 
even later writers, who have supposed the same nicety and 
exactness to be equally necessary and equally practicable 
ill both. Where there is a classed catalogue, the grand 
objects of a systematic arrangement ore sufficiently provided 
for, independently of the location of the books on which 
so much fanciful lore has been expended. If there be no 
classed catalogue, it is tolerably clear that, for purposes of 
convenient and ready reference, a minute classification of 
books on the shelves, however accurate, may tend only to 
bewilder and confuse. Simplicity is the readiest means to 
aid the memory and abridge the labour of the librarian ; 
and this objeet can be obtained by a much more elementary 
division of books than could bo tolerated in any classified 
catalogue extending to details. 

'riiese remarks apply largely to the ordinary system of 
modern French bibliogra])herB, the origin of which is 
variously ascribed to Ilouillaud, Gamier, and Martin. 
Priority of date appears to belong to Jlouillaud, for his 
liihliot/iera Thuana^ or sale-catalogue of the famous library 
of Do Thou, had existed in MS. some time before it w^as 
edited by Quesnel in 1G79. His system embraces five 
classes, theology, jurisprudence, history, philosophy, and 
literature, — the last including heterodox and miscellaneous 
works. The catalogue by l\ Gamier of the library of 
Clermont, entitled Sysienia Bibliothecoi Collegii Parisiensis 
Societatie ./m/, was ])ubliHhocl two years [ireviously. The 
headings embrace 461 subdivisions, of which 74 belong to 
theology, 88 to j»hilo8o]>hy (a class clumsily and confusedly 
arranged), 227 to history, and 72 to jurisprudence* In 
1709 a[)jK'ar(Hl Prosper Marchand’s system, develojied in 
his Caialogus hiUiothecw Joar/ihni Favlirier. In his 
]n*efaco he attacks the system of Naud6, and, after 
treating of the diilerent methods, viz., the order of nature, 
of nut ions, of languages, of time, and alphabetical, sums 
uj) his divisions into theology, or divine knowledge ; 
pliilosophy, or human knowledge, separated into belles 
lettres and sciences ; and history, or the knowledge of 
events. Jlouillaud’s system os modified by Marchand, was 
adopted by Gabriel Martin in most of* the catalogues, 
amount ing to nearly 150, which he [uiblished between 1711 
and 17(10, and alterwards, with some enlargement of 
subdivisions, by Do Ihiie in his liibliographie Jnstrurtive, 
The result of thinr successive labours, which is known as 
“the system of tlie Paris booksellers,” is ilie one commonly 
ado])te(l in France, and consists of theology, juris] jrudence, 
sciences and arts, literature, and history. Some changes, 
it is true, wvro afterwards ])ro 2 )osed. M, Anieilhon, in a 
l)aj)or jmblislu'd in 1799 in the Memoirs of the French 
1 intitule, suggested as primitive classes, — grammar, logic, 
morals, jurisiirudenco, nietajihysics, jihysics, arts, belles 
IcttVi's, and history, — his Revolutionary symiiathies iuduc- 
ing him to discard theolog}^ from the list. But the system, 
finally elaborated by Martin, survived to govern the 
classification of the jirincij^al libraries in his country. Of 


that date. A chapter of !Morliofs Poh/htstrrr devoted to the flame 
fluhjoct. See altio Leibuitz, Ojk (>/////., ed. 1768, vol. v. ; and BaiUet’s 
J ii{n mens deg Aime Martiu^a Plan d"une Jiiblu4ht</ue Vnl- 

vermJle npi)eared in 1887. 

* E. Edwards ^femnirs vf Libraries^ ii. 783, Seo his chapter on 
** Clftssiiiuatory bystems. ** 
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the various innovations, the system of Daunou in his 
MSmoire sttr la CUnssification des Livres d!uiM grande 
Biblioth^que^ 1800, is frequently cited as the best. Since 
then the Paris scheme has been modified by bibliographew 
like Barbier, Achard, and Brunet; by M. Merlin in his 
catalogue of the library of Baron Silvestre de Sacy (1842) ; 
and by M. Albert, in his Beduerches but les prindpeB fonder 
merJUmx de la cloBBification d'une Biblioihequey Paris, 1847. 
Olenin’s system (1808), for the Imperial library at St 
Petersburg, separated sciences from arts, and introduced 
philology as a distinct class. Dr Conyers Middleton in 
1723 submitted a scheme to the senate of Cambridge for 
the classification of the university library ; the classes pro- 
posed by him being these — theology, history, jurisprudence, 
philosophy, mathematics, natural history, medicine, belles 
lettres (liierce humanioreB)^ and miscellaneous. Hartwell 
Home’s OutUneB for the VUtBsifimtion of a library, based 
on the Paris system, were submitted about the same time 
to the Trustees of the British Museum. A serviceable 
“ Scliome for Town Libraries ” is embodied in the chapter 
of Mr Edward’s book previously quoted. 

Of the more general “ systems,” based on a survey of 
the field of liuman knowledge, and not immediately directed 
to the requirements of a library, a brief notice must suffice. 
The earliest system, in this sense of the word, is com- 
monly ascribed to Conrad Gesner, the founder, as Dibdin 
calls him, of pure bibliography. Yet he was, in fact, pre- 
ceded, however feebly, by Alexo Vanegas, whose work, 
published at Toledo in 1540, forms the first imperfect type 
of future efforts of that kind. His divisions are fourfold, 
viz.: Original — of the harmony between predestination 
and free will ; Natural — of the jihilosojiby of the visible 
world ; Rational — of the function and use of reason ; 
Remiled — of the authority of the Scrijiturcs.” Qesner’s, 
however, was the first comprehensive attempt at a general 
encycloj)iedia of literature, constructed in the form of a 
catalogue. His system was first published in 1548 as an 
index of matters to his Bibliothrca Universal is, under the 
title of Pnndectaruin sive Partitumum Ihiiversalium Libri 
XX1.2 Florian Treflor, a Bavarian Benedictine, jiublished at 
Augsburg in 1560 a Methode de dosser les Bivres, which 
Peignot describes as “jilus que mediocre.” In 1587 ap- 
peared tli© Tabhatuc accomplis de tons les arts Ubiraux, by 
Christullo de Savigny, which Brunet asserts w^as the model 
of Bacon’s “ Encycloj>a‘dical Tree,” but which was substan- 
tially the system of Gesner. The well-known speculations 
of Bacon as to the genealogy of knowledge wen* embodied 
by D’Alembert in his Discours prdimimtire h VEncydo- 
pedie Methodique, Anist., 1767. They were also made the 
basis of other bchcmes by Begnault-Warin, Laire, Ferrario, 
and especially Peignot, whose system was divided into 
three primitive classes, viz., history, philosophy, and 
imagination, with the addition of bibliography, as an intro- 
ductory class. Girard’s system was embodjed in an 
Encydopedie ou Dktiminaire raisonne des Sriences, dee Arts, 
ft des Metiers, edited in 1751 by Diderot and d’Alembert, 
the latter oT whom undertook the })art relating to mathe- 
matics. Camus in 1798 took man in a state of nature, and 
then dossed his library iu the order in which this “ man of 
nature ” is suiijiosed to form his impressions of the universe. 
The divisions of Thiebuut in 1802 comjirised — (1), Con- 
naissances instrumentales ; (2), Coimaissaiiccs essentielles ; 
and (3), Connaissaiices de convenances, and were founded 
on a somewlmt similar jirinciple to that adopted in 1822 
by the Marquis Fortia d’ Urban, in his Nouveau Bystkne de 
Bibliographie alphabet ique, who prefaced his classes with 

For a full account, see the article “ Gosner ’* hy Cuvier, in the 
Ihographif Vniverselle, His BiMiotheca was ropriutod, and greatly 
enlarffetl, by Slmler, in 1 5 74. Conrad Lycosthencs afterwards published 
an abridgment, and a supplement was added by Yerdier. 
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encyclopedias. Ampere, in' 1834, in his JSasai but la 
FhUoBophU des Sciences^ has disfigured his system with a 
needlessly technical nomenclature. 

Much unnecessary refinement has been expended by 
German writers on this subject. The system of Leibnitz, 
however, in 1718, is well suited to practical purposes. 
His leading classes are these — theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, intellectual philosophy, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, philology, history, and miscellaneous.^ The 
scheme of ^e Jena RepfTU)riumy published in 1793, 
contains 16 primitive classes, and no less than 1200 sub- 
divisions. The system of Denis, formerly keeper of the 
imperial library at Vienna, was developed in his Einleitung 
indie BUcherkunde^ 2d edition, 1795; he classifies learning 
into theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, medicine, mathe- 
matics, history, and philology. Krug’s system followed in 
1796, and Schleiermacher’s in 1852. Wuttig’s UniveraaU 
Bibliographies 18G2, aimed at embracing in a systematic 
survey the collected literature of the current time. 

In England the classification of learning has been 
treated as a branch of philosoi)hy rather than of biblio- 
graphy. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding 
contains, in book iv. c. 21, a “Division of the Sciences;” 
and lientham has an “ Essay on Nomenclature and Classi- 
fication ” in his Chrestomathias though it does not api)car 
that he intended it to apply to the distribution of books. 
Coleridge, in his Universal Dictionary of Knowledge^ 
1817, aimed at combining the advantages of a philosophical 
and alphabetical arrangement, and adopted lour leading 
classes, viz., — pure sciences, mixed sciences, history, and 
literature, including philology. Lord Lindsay’s Progression 
by Antagonisms 1845, contains another method, based on 
his theory of the divisions of human thought. 

For further information on this branch of the subject 
the reader is referred to Peignot’s article on “Hystbmo” in 
his Dkiionnaire de Bibliologics and especially to the cliapter 
on “Bibliographical Systems” in Petzholdt’s Bibliotheca 
BibliographicUs Leipsic, 18GG. Many of the above-named 
schemes, particularly those of high, philosophical preten- 
sions, are fanciful in theory, and quite un suited to the 
practical requirements of a catalogue of reference. Tin* 
seven classes of Denis were based on the words of hJolomon, 
“ Wisdom hath builded a house ; she hath hewn out her 
seven pillars;” and Naud6 mentions a writer who proposed 
to class all sorts of books under the three heads of morals, 
sciences, and devotion ; and who assigned, os the grounds 
of this arrangement, the words of the Psalmist, Disciph- 
nams Bonitaicni et Scientiam dace me. There are obvious 
objections to all bibliographical systems which aspire to 
follow the genesis and remote affinities of the different 
branches of knowledge. The truth is that, when biblio- 
graphers speculate in this field with a view to catalogue- 
making, they entirely forget their proper province and 
objects. The compilation of a good catalogue of an exten- 
sive library is quite difficult enough, without indulging in 
refined abstractions on the genealogy of human knowledge. 

As regards works and collections which cannot with 
propriety be limited to any one division of knowledge, it 
would be advisable to refer them to an additional or 
miscellaneous class, as has, in fact, been done by some 
writers. Camus proposes to enter such works in the class 
in wliich their authors most excelled ; but this plan would 
obviously produce much confusion. While, however, a 
miscellaneous class might properly indicate the collective 
editions of an author’s works, yet his separate treatises 
should be entered under the subjects to which they belong. 
A system of cross-reference is in many cases unavoidable, 

S 

^ Idea Leibnitiona BiblioihecaD Publtcse secuudum classes 8( lentiarum 
ordinandie ( Works^ vol. v.) 


if completeness of general design is to be combined with the 
cardinal object of a classed catalogue, namely, that of 
showing what has been written by the authors specified 
therein on the different branches of knowledge as they may 
be best arranged. 

IX. Bibliography in General. 

It has boon our object in this article to institute such a 
division of the subject, as should enable us to point out the 
best sources of information in regard to all its branches. 
Some works still remain to be noticed which treat gene- 
rally of all matters relating to bibliography, though their 
scope and purpose differ according to the view of the 
science ado])tod by the WTitor. A comprehensive and 
judicious digest of bibliograi»hical lore is still wanted, but 
there are several works which may be consulted with 
advantage. Cailleau’s Essai de Bibliographies appended 
to his Dictionnaire of 1790, is an interesting treatise. The 
Einleitung in Die Biicherhunde of M. Denis, 1795—96, is 
an excellent work divided into two parts, the first of 
them relating to biblic^raphy, and the second to literary 
history. The Traite Elanentaire de Bibliographies by S. 
Boulard, Paris, 180G, was intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to ail works on that subject written up to the date 
of its appearance. The labours of Peignot, besides his 
works on sup]U’essed and rare books already noticed, 
include- (1), the Manmd Bibliographiifues ou Essai sur la 
cmnoissance des livres, des fomnatSs des editionSs de la 
maniere de composer utic BiblioiluipiCs etc.s 1801 ; and (2), 
the Dictionnaire raisonne de Jiibl iologics 2 vols. 8vo, 1802. 
The ]>]an of this work, as Brunet admits, is well conceived, 
and furnishes a convenient mode of reference. Bibliography 
is certainly indebted to this industrious compiler, but his 
details have in many respects been rendered obsolete by 
subsequent research, and his vague notions of the scope 
and objects ol his study have fietiuently led him into con- 
fusion and extravagance. A Matiml du Bibliophiles by the 
sumo author, appeared a Dijon in 1823. The Cours 
Blemeniaire de lUhliographics by 0. J'\ A chard, Marseilles, 
3 vols. 8vo, 1807, derives it^j chief value from its excellent 
summary of the different systems of classification applied 
to books. We learn from the introduction, that M. Francois 
de Neufehateau, when Ministei of the Interior, ordered the 
libiarians of all the dcj)artments to deliver lectures on 
bibliography, but that the ]dan, which indeed appears 
fanciful, entirely failed, the librarians having been found 
quite incapa]>lo of prelecting upon their vocation. The 
Introdnclion to the Btudy of Bibliography s by Thos. 
liarlwell Horne, 2 vols. in 1, 8vo, Tiondon, 1814, is per- 
haps the most useful book of this kind in the English 
language, though the compiler would have done better to 
restrict liinisolf to ])rinted books, instead of ranging dis- 
cursively over the whole field of MS. liteiaturo. His book 
is chielly translated and com [)i led Irom French bibliographi- 
cal wwks, and will be found useful to those who have not 
access to them. Besides some excellent sj)ecimens of 
early typograi)hy, it contains full lists of authorities on 
bibliography and literaiy history, and a copious account 
of libraries both British and foreign. The Studio Biblio- 
grapliicos by Vincenzo Mortillaro, Palermo, 1832, is an 
Italian treatise of considerable merit. P. Namur’s Biblio- 
graphic iialccographieo-diplomatico-hibliogiques 1838, 
embraces manysubjccts outside the province of bibliography 
j)ropor. The Librarian! s Manuals by lleuben A. Guild, 
New York, 1858, is a compendious book of reference for 
the student in search of authorities. Enough has been said 
to show that the different branches of bibliography have l>een 
treated with cdnsiderable industry ; but there is room for 
further effort, if bibliographers will recognise the chief value 
of their science as the handmaid of literature, (k. f. t.) 
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BTBULUS. The best-known of those who bore this 
surname, which belonged to the Gens Calpurnia at Home, 
was Marcus Calpurnius Bibulus, elected cdtisuI with Julius 
Caesar, 59 n.o. He was the candidate j>ut forward by the 
aristocratical party in opposition to L. Lucccius, who was 
of the party of Catjsar ; and bribery was freely used (with 
the approval, says Suetonius, of even the rigid Cato) to 
secure his election. But ho proved no match tor his able 
colleague. He made an attempt to op]>ose the agrarian law 
introduced by Caesar for distributing the lands of Camjiania, 
but was overpowered and oven jiorsonally ill-treated by the 
violence of the mob. After making vain complaints in the 
senate, he shut himself up in his own house during the 
remaining eight months of his consulship, taking no part 
in public business beyond fulminating edicts agaiilst 
Caesar’s proceedings, which only provoked an attack upon 
his house by a mob of (Vesar’s partisans. When the 
interests of (jicsar and Pomjiey became divided, Bibulus 
sui>port(*d the latter, and joined in proposing his election 
as sole consul (52 no.) Next year ho went into Ryria as 
proconsul, and claimed credit for a victory gained by one 
of his oflicers over the Barthians, who had invaded the 
province, but which took place before his own arrival in 
the country. After the expiration of his government there, 
Bompey gave him the command of his fleet in the Ionian 
Sea. Here also he proved himsself utterly incapable ; 
distinguishing himself chiefly by the cruel burning, with 
all their crews on board, of thirty transport vessels which 
had conveyed Ciesar from Bnindisium to the coast of 
Epirus, and which he had captured on their return, having 
failed to jirevent their jiassage. He died soon afterwards 
of fatigue and mortification. By his wife Portia, daughter 
of Cato, afterwards married to Brutus, he had three sons. 
The two eldest were murdered in Egypt by some of the 
soldiery of Gabinius ; the youngest, Lucius Calpurnius 
Bibulus, fought on the side of the republic at the battle of 
Philippi, but surrendered to Antony soon afterwards, and 
was by him a[)pointed to tlu‘ command of his fleet. He 
died while governor of Syria under Augustus. 

BICHAT, Marik- hhiANvois Xaviku, a celebrated French 
anatomist and ])hysioIogist, was born at Thoirette in the 
department of Ain, in 1771 His father, who was himself 
a jihysicinn, was his first instructor. He entered the 
College of Nantua, and afterwards studied at Lyons. In 
mathematics and the physical sciences he made rapid pro- 
gress. Becoming passionately fond of natural history ho 
ultimately devoted himself to the study of anatomy and 
surgery, under the guidance of Petit, chief surgeon to the 
Hfitel Dieu at Lyons. He resumed for a time his early 
studies, restricting himself, however, within such limits as 
did not inteifere with his medical pursuits. Petit soon 
discerned the superior talents of his jiupil, and, although 
the latter had scansdy attained the age of twenty, em]>ioyed 
him constantly as his assistant. The revolutionary disturb- 
ances compelled Bi(‘hat to lly from T^yons and take refuge 
in l^aris about the end of the year 1 793. He there became 
a pupil of the celebrated suigeon Desault. One day, 
volunteering to supply the place of an absent pupil who 
was to have re<‘apitulated the lecture of the day before, 
he a(‘quitted himself so admirably that Desault was strongly 
impressed with his genius ; and from that time Bichat 
became an inmate in his house, and w^as treated as his 
ado])tod son. For two 3 ears he actively participated in all 
tlie labours of Desault, piosecuting at the same time his 
own researches in anatomy and phy.siology. The sudden 
death of Desault in 1795 was a severe blow to Bichat. 
Ills first care was to acipiit himself of the obligations ho 
owed his benefactor, by contributing to the supjiort of his 
widow and her son, and by conducting to a close the 
fourth volume of Desault^s Journal de Chirurgie^ to which 1 
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he added a biographical memoir of its author. His next 
object was to reunite and digest in one body the surgical 
doctrines which Desault had published in various periodical 
works. Of these he composed, in 1797, the book entitled 
CEuvrea ChirurgicaleB de Desault^ on Tableau de m Doctrine^ 
et de $a Pratique dam le Traiiement dee Maladies Extemee^ 
a work in which, although he professes only to set forth 
the ideas of another, he develops them with the clearness 
and copiousness of one who is a master of the subject. He 
was now at liberty to pursue the full bent of his genius, 
and, undisturbed by the storms which agitated the political 
world, ho directed his full attention to surgery, which it 
was then his design to practise. We meet with many 
proofs of his industry at this period in the Recueil de la 
Soeike Medicale JEmulatioriy an association of which 
Bichat was one of the most active members. In 1797 
he began a course of anatomical demonstrations, and 
his success encouraged him to extend the plan of his 
lectures, and boldly to announce a course of o|)erative 
surgery. Bichat’s reputation was now fully established, 
and he was ever after the favourite teacher with the Paris 
students. In the following year, 1798, he gave, in addition 
to his course on anatomy and operative surgery, a separate 
course of physiology. A dangerous attack of haemoptysis 
interrupted for a time these heavy labours ; but the danger 
was no sooner past than he plunged into new engagements 
with the same ardour as before. He had now scope in his 
physiological lectures for a fuller exposition of his original 
views on the animal economy, which excited much attention 
in tho medical schools at Paris. Sketches of these doc- 
trines were given by him in three papers contained in the 
Memoir.s of tho Societe Medicale J Emulation, The 
docti’ines were afterwards more fully develoi^ed in his 
Traiic eur lee Membranes^ which appeared in 1800. In the 
notes to a small work, in which he gave in a condensed 
form tho lessons of Desault on the diseases of the urinary 
passages, are found the germs of many of Bichat’s peculiar 
views. 

His next publication was the Beclterches Phyeiologiquee 
mr la Vie et mr la Mart (1800), which consists of two 
dissertations. In tho first ho explains his classification 
of functions, and traces the distinction between the animal 
and organic functions in all its bearings. In tho second 
he investigates the connection between life and the actions 
of the three central organs, the heart, lungs, and brain. 
But the work which contains the fruits of his most profound 
and original researches is the Anatwnie Gmerale^ published 
in 4 vols. 8vo in DOL 

Before Fichat Lad attained the age of eight-and-twenty 
ho was appointed physician to tho HOtel Dieu, a situation 
which opened an immense field to his ardent spirit of 
inquiry. In the investigation of diseases he pursued the 
same method of observation and exj)eriment which had 
characterized his researches in physiology. He learned 
their history by studying them at the bedside of his 
patients, and by accurate dissection of their bodies after 
death. He engaged in a series of examinations, with a 
view to ascertain the changes induced in the various organs 
by disease, and in less than six months he had opened 
above six hundred bodies. He was anxious also to deter- 
mine, with more precision than had been attempted before, 
the effects of remedial agents, and instituted with this view 
a scries of direct experiments on a very extensive scale, 
in this way ho procured a vast store of valuable materials 
for his course of lectures on the Materia Medica, the com- 
pletion of which was prevented by his death ; but a great 
part of tho facts were embodied in the inaugural dissertar 
tions of his pupils. Latterly, ^he also occupi^ Himself with 
forming a new classification of diseases. 

I Biclmt commenced a new work on anatomy, in which 
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the organs were arranged according to his peculiar classi- 
fication of their functions, under the title of Anatomie 
Descriptive^ but he lived only to publish the first two 
volumes. It was continued on the same plan, and com- 
pleted in five volumes by his assistants MM. Buisaon and 
Roux. His death was occasioned by a fall from a stair- 
case at the H 6 tel Dion, which threw him into a fever. 
Exhausted by excessive labour, and enfeebled by constantly 
breathing the tainted air of the dissecting-room, ho sank 
under the attack and died on the 22d July 1802, attended 
to the last by the widow of his benefactor, from whom he 
had never been separated. His funeral was attended by 
above six hundred of his pupils, and by a large number of 
the physicians of Paris. His bust, together with that of 
Desault, was placed in the Hotel Dieu by ortler of Nai)oleon. 

• BICYCLE. As the derivation of the term imidies, the 
chief com]>onent parts of this machine consist of two 
wheels. The word is ai)]')lied to those' twf>-wheeled machines 
wliich have been brought to their present state of i)erfection 
for human locomotion during the past five years. Shortly 
after the close of the great Continental war in 1815, the first 
bicycle was introduced into England from France. It was 
at the best an awkward aftair, comy)osed of a couple of 
heavy wooden wheels of equal diameter, one U'hind the 
other, and joined together by a longitudinal wooden bar on 
which the rider’s seat was fixed, the m<jde of }>ropulsion 
being the pushing the feet against the ground, 'i’hat such 
a cumbersome method of locomotion soon died a natural 
death is not to be wondered at. For the next fifty years 
no real progress was made, as various kinds of levers and 
other attempted appliances were found too intricate. In 
1861) M. Michaux of Paris conceived the idea of making 
the front or driving wheel much larger than tlu) hind 
wheel; and very soon afterwards, M. Magee, another 
Parisian, still further imy)roved bicych's by making them 
entirely of steel and iron. The y)rinciplo of crank action 
attached to revolving axles having also become developed, 
the pastime of bicycling was entirely revolutionised. India- 
rubber tyres and strong beaks were brought into requisition 
to relieve jolting ; and now-a-days a crack racing bicycle 
with a driving-wheel from 55 to GO inches diameter does 
not exceed 50 lb in weight, or about half the weight of one 
of the old wooden machines. Tricycles have bet'n tried, 
but no groat amount of speed will ever bo got out of them 
until the friction and weight can be mat('rially reduced. 

The diameter of the front or driving wheel of the modern 
bicycle varies from 2i to 5 feet, according to the length <)f 
the rider’s legs. When it is meant for racing, most of the 
component parts are lighter, and the rest for relieving the 
legs when going down hill is di 8 ])ensed with. The rider 
sits astride a small saddle, and the motive power is obtained 
from the feet working the crank treadles attached to the 
revolving axle of the driving-wheel. There being no 
lateral support to the machine, the first thing to Ikj learnt 
is balancing, after whi(‘h it is best to begin riding down 
a gentle gradient without using the treadles. Steering, 
which is managed by a transverse handle attached to the 
driving-wheel and placed in front of the rider, should l>o 
mastered in the same manner, after which the feet and 
legs may be brought into play on the treadles and sjDeed 
gradually acquired. Falls are inevitable at first, and they 
are best avoided by slightly turning the driving-wheel in 
the direction the machine is inclining, not the contrary 
way. Care must be taken to keep all bearings, Ac., oiled 
from time to time, in order to prevent friction and so 
lessen speed. With the exception of skating, bicycling is 
the quicker means of locomotion that man possesses. A 
fair bicyclist can outstrip a horse in a day, whilst an expert 
can do so in an hour. Bicycling h^ rapidly grown 
in favour during the past two years ; and long tours are 


now made with the greatest ease. Where the roads are 
fairly level, and in a tolerably good state of repair, the 
bicycle is unsurpassed as a moans of self-locomotion. In 
hilly and mountainous countries, where there are no made 
roads, or where they are much broken up and heavy, it is 
next to useless, although india-rubber tyres to a certain 
extent relievo the jolting over rough ground. Lightness, 
great strength, and the best of workmanship are necessary 
in the manufacture of bicycles in order to prevent serious 
accidents. It is in the two former requisites that steel and 
india-rubber have such an advantage over iron and wood. 

As a proof of the perfection to which bicyclo-riiling has now been 
hi ought, the following best performances on record, over a prepared 
cinder j)ath, may bo mentioned, viz. ; — 
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34 

41 
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12 

38 
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1 
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31 

40 
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31 

48 
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9 

58 

50 
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21 

4 
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13 

191 

60 

4 

11 

24 

5 

0 

16 

41 

70 

4 

56 

35 

0 

0 

20 

55 

80 

5 

46 

48 

7 

0 

24 

23 

90 

6 

42 

21 

8 

0 

28 

5 

100 

7 

33 

43 

9 

0 

31 

2 

106 

7 

58 

54} 


The last of these, as one of the London daily journals remarked, 
fairly ranks as “ the most extraordinary ))erformanco on record of 
any man, animal, or machine.” The dislaiice from Tunbrhlge to 
LiverjMJol, 234 miles, has been accomplished in 18 hours 35 minutes. 
A hundred miles a day, over fair roads, has often been achieved for 
several days together, and many such journeys arc recorded. A 
rule of 800 miles, from liondon to John O’Clroats, was made in 14 
days, over unexeej)tionully hilly and heavy roads, in Juno 1873. 

BTDA, an inland town of Africa, situated in about N. 
lat. 1 )“ 5' and E. long. 6 “ 5', sixteen miles N. of the River 
Niger or Quorra, and lying N.N.W. of the town of Egga. 
Bida, which was visited by Dr Baikie in 1862, is a large 
town, the cajiital of the kingdom of Nupe. 

BIDDLE, John, frequently called the father of English 
Unitarianism, was born in 1615 at Wotton-under-Edgo in 
Clloucestershiro. llo was edueat{‘d at the grammar school 
of his native town, and then jirocecded to Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. He graduated as bachelor of arts in 1638 and as 
master in 1641, and was then aj>])ointed to the mastership 
of tho free school in the city of Oloucoster. While con- 
ducting tliis school in an admirable manner he diligently 
prosecuted his theological studios; and the results he 
arrived at were of such a nature as to draw down upon liim 
the reprobation of tho civic authoriiios. He circulated 
privately a tract called Twelve Arguments drawn out of 
wherein the commonly -received opinion touching 
the deity of the Holy Spirit is clearly and fully refuted ; 
and towards the close of 1645 he was summoned before tho 
Barliamentary committee then sitting at Gloucester. By 
them he was committed to prison, though ho was at the 
time labouring under a dangerous fever. Ho was released 
on bail after an imprisonment of some duration, and was 
then called l)cfore tho Parliament, which desired to inquire 
into his views. After tedious proceedings Biddle was 
committed to custody, in which he remained for five years. 
During that time the Assembly of Divines at Westminster 
had discussed his opinions, and in defence he published his 
Twelve Arguments, The book was at once ordered by 
Parliament to bo seized and bunied by tho hangman. 
Notwithstanding this, Biddle issued two tracts, one a 
Confession of Faith with regard to the Holy Trinity^ the 
other Testimonies of Irenceus^ dcc.y concerning the one God 
and the Persons of the Holy Trinity. These were sup- 
pressed by Government, and the Assembly of Divines 
eagerly pressed for the passing of an Act by which heretics 
like Biddle could be put to death. This, however, was 
resisted by tho army, and by many of the Independent 
Parliamentarians ; and after the death of the king, Biddls 
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was allowed to reside in Staffordshire under surveillance. 
In 1 G5 1 the general Act of Oblivion gave him complete 
freedom, and his adherents soon began the practice of 
meeting regularly for worship on Sundays. They were 
called lliddellians, or Socinians, or Unitarians, the name 
which has now become associated with their opinions, 
lliddlc was not left long in peace. Ho translated some 
Socinian books, among others the Life of Socinus^ and 
published two catechisms, which excited a fury of indigna- 
tion against him. Ho was summoned before tho Parliament 
and imprisoned. Tho dissolution of that body again set 
him at liberty for a sliort time, but he was presently 
brought up f<»r some oxijressions used by him in a discus- 
sion with a lia[dist clergyman. He was put upon trial, 
and was only rescued by Cromwell, who sent him out of 
tho way to one of the* Seilly Islands, and after throe years 
released him. lint in 1002 he was again arrested, and 
fined Xl 00, As lie was unable to jiay this sum, he was at 
once committed lo jirison, where fever, caused by the 
pestilential atmosphere, carried him off on the 22d Sep- 
tember 1002. 

lilDEFOUD, a municipal borough, market-town, and 
seaport, in the county of Devon, eight miles S.W. of 
Barnstaple, with which it is connected by railway. It is 
situated on the slopes of two hills which rise from the banks 
of the lliver Torridgo, near its confluence with tho Taw, 
about four miles from the sea. The two portions of the 
town are united by a bridge of fourteen arches, built, it 
is said, in the 14th century, and widened in 1864. The 
bridge forms a favourite jiromenade, and is endowed for 
its repair with lands that jiroduco an annual rent of £300 
or £400. Many of the houses in the town are built iii the 
ancient fashion with bricks and wooden framework. The 
old churcli of »St Mary, with the exception of tho tower, 
was taken down and rebuilt in 1804, and the town-hall 
is also of modern erection. In addition to these 
buildings Bidoford possesses several large churches and 
schools, a union workhouse, assembly-rooms, a hospital for 
aged ])oor, a reading-room, and a literary and scientific 
institution. Bideford was already a i)laco of some size 
under the Saxons, received the right of holding a market 
in 1271, and w’as made a free borough in 1573. In the 
10th and 17th centuries it was a jdace of great trade, 
and in some resj>ccts was only exceeded by Exeter and 
London. The weaving of silk was introduced in 1050, 
and after the revocation of tlie Edict of Nantes received 
extensive development from some French refugees. Bide- 
ford now manufactures exirthen wares, ropes, sails, and 
leather, builds shi])s, and has a considerable trade both 
doinostie and foreign. Vessels of 500 tons can come up to 
its quay. It exports oak -bark, grain, and its own manufac- 
tures, and imports timber from Canada and the Baltic, 
with fruits, wines, and brandies from the south of Europe. 
The value of its inqiorts was, in 1 873, £1 3,31 0. Anthracite, 
coarse potters' clay, and a mineral jiaint are found in the 
neighbourhood. Population of municipal borough in 1871, 
6909. 

BIDPAI, more commonly known under the corrupted 
name of Pilpay, is the supposed author of a famous collec- 
tion of Hindu fables. Nothing is known of Bidpai be- 
yond the name, which, indeed, occurs only in tho Arabic 
version, but tho history of tho collection of stories is curious 
and interesting. The origin of them is undoubtedly to be 
found in tho Pantcha Tixntra^ or Five Sections, an exten- 
sive body of fables or apologues. A second collection, 
called tho Ilito/xufesaj has become more widely known in 
Europe than tho first, on which it is apparertW founded. 
In the 6th century a.I)., a translation into Pehlvi of a 
number of these old fables was made by Barzuyeh, a phy- 
sician at the court of Nushirvan, king of i’ersia. No traces 
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of this Persian translation can now be found, but nearly 
two centuries later, Abdallah-ibn-Mokaffah translated the 
Persian into Arabic ; and his version, which is known as 
the ** Book of Kalilah and Dimna,” from the two jackals 
in the first story, became the channel through which a 
knowledge of the fables was transmitted to Europe. It 
was translated into Greek by Simeon Sethus towards the 
close of the 11th century; his version, however, does not 
appear to have been retranslated into any other European 
language. But tho Hebrew version of llabbi Joel, made 
somewhat later, was translated into Latin by John of Capua, 
and in that form became widely known. Since then the 
fables have been translated into nearly every European 
tongue. There are also versions of them in the modern 
Persian, Malay, Mongol, and Afghan languages. 

See WilHon’a analysi.s of the Pantcha Taiitra, in the Mem. of 
tJie Jioyal Aaiat. Soc.f i. ; Do Socy’s introduction to his edition of 
tho Kalilah arid Pimiia^ 1816 ; articles by the same in Notices cl 
Eatr. dcs MSS. de la Bib. du Hoi, vols. ix. and x. ; Wolff, BidpaVs 
Fahcln^ 2 voIk. 1837 ; Loiscleur des Longchaiiips, Esmi aur lea 
Fables hidicnnest 1838 ; Benfey, PankJia Tantra, 2 vols. 1859. 

BIEL (or in French Bienne), a town of tho canton of 
Bern, in Switzerland, situated at the foot of the Jura 
Mountains, near the northern end of the lake to which it 
gives its name. It is well built, and possesses a town-house 
of some antiquity, a remarkable churcli, a hospital, a gymna- 
sium, and an industrial school. There is considerable 
industrial activity in Biel, especially in the manufacture of 
cotton, leather, iron wire, and watches. Founded in the 
llth or 1 2th century, Biel continued under the authority 
of the bishopric of Basel till the beginning of the 15th, 
when it formed an alliance with Bern, Soleure,and Freiburg. 
Its defence against the French in 1798 is commemorated 
by an obelisk on a neighbouring eminence. Its incorpora- 
tion with Basel dates from 1815. Population, 8113. 

BIEL, Gabkikl, frequently but erroneously styled the 
last of the scholastics, was born at Spire about the middle 
of the Ibth century. Ho held for some time a pastoral 
charge at Mainz, and afterwards removed to Urach. On 
the foundation of the University of Tubingen in 1477 he 
was appointed to the prc)fossorshii> of theology, and was 
twice afterwards j)romotod to tho dignity of rector. Some 
years before his death, in 1495, he entered a religious fra- 
ternity. Biel was a follow^er of William of Occam, and 
professes only to develop systematically the principles of 
his master. Ilis great work, Collectorimn super Libras 
Senteniiarum G. Occami (1508, 1512, and various dates), is 
an admirably clear and consistent account of the nominalist 
doctrine, and presents tho complete system of scholastic 
thought regarded from that point of view. The strong 
empirical individualism of the work, tending necessarily 
to limit the province of reason and extend that of faith, 
together with scattered utterances on special points, which 
gained for Biol the title of Papista Antipapisia^ had con- 
siderable influence in giving form to the new doctrines of 
Luther and Molanchthon. From its lucidity and relative 
completeness Biel's w^ork is the best specimen of the final 
aspect of scholasticism. His other works have also been 
frequently reprinted. With regard to the title Ultimus 
Scholasticarum^ often bestowed on Biel, it has been pointed 
out by all the best authorities that such a designation is 
quite inappropriate; scholasticism did not cease even in 
Germany with Biel, and it continued to flourish long after 
his time in the universities of Spain. (Stockl, Phil, d, 
Afittelalt., ii, § 269 ; Koscher, Gee, d, Naticmaldkorumik^ 

pp. 21-28.) 

BTELAU, frequently distinguished as Langen Bielau, 
tho longest village in the Prussian monarchy. It is situated 
in the government of Breslau in Silesia, on a tributary of 
the Piela, and extends for a distance of rather more than 
four miles. Its industrial establishments are numerous 
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and important, the cotton manufactory alone employing 
2000 looms ; while bleaching, dyeing, printing, tile-making, 
and sugar-refining are all extensively carried on. There is 
an old castle in the village belonging to Count Sandreczky. 
Population in 1871, 13,070. 

BIEL AY A TSERKOV (t.f.. White Church), a township 
of Russia, in the government of Kieff, 32 miles S.S.W. of 
Vasilko, on the main road from Kieff to the Crimea, in 49“ 
47' N. lat. and 30“ 7' E. long. First mentioned in 1 155, 
Bielaya Tserkov w'as destroyed during the Mongolian in- 
vasion, but afterwards recovered its prosperity. In 1550 
a castle was built in the town by Prince Prunsky, w^aiwode 
of Kieff, and various immunities were bestowed on the 
inhabitants. A Polish army occupied the i)lace in 1651, 
and from that time it was alternately subject to Poland and 
to independent hetmans. In 1774 it received a charter 
from Stanislas Augustus, and in 1793 was united to Russia. 
The principal buildings of Bielaya Tserkov include two 
Greek churches, one Roman (Catholic church, two syna- 
gogues, a hospital, and a gymnasium (founded in 1846). In 
commercial activity the town only yields to Kieff, Bordichoff, 
and Uman — the chief articles of trade being cattle and 
grain. There are eleven annual fairs, three of w'hich last 
for ten days each. The sales at these fairs amount to up- 
wards of £28,000. Population in 1860, 12,075, of whom 
7349 are Jews. 

BIELEFELD, a town in the Prussian province of West- 
phalia, the capital of a circle in the government of Mindcn. 
It is situated at the foot of the Osning, and consists of two 
portions, separated by the River Lutter, which were first 
united into one town in 1 520. Among its public buildings 
and institutions are the old town church, with a curious 
carved altar piece, the towui-liouse, the gymnasium, and the 
provincial industrial school. On the height above the town 
is the old castle of Sparrenberg, fora long time em])loyed as 
a prison. It was founded about the l2th century, and 
originally boro the name of Lowenberg. Bielefeld is the 
centre of the Westphalian linen trade, and contains exten- 
sive factories and bleachfields. The Ravensberg factory 
has upwards of 24,000 spindles, and the Vorwiirts, 10,700. 
Tobacco, glass, cement, cast-iron, leather, tiles, itc., are also 
manufactured in the town. Bielefeld is mentioned as early 
as the 9th century, as BelanvehJe^ and rose into imjmrtance 
in the 11th or i2th as the capital of the countship of 
Ravensburg. It joined the Hanseatic league in 1270, 
and about the same time began to engage in the linen 
manufacture, w^hich was greatly extended during the 
16th and 17th centuries by a niiinbcr of refugees from 
the Netherlands. In 1GG6 the town }»assed with the count- 
ship to the duchy of Brandenburg. Population in 1871, 
21,834. 

BIELEFF, a town of Russia, in the government of Tula, 
and 82 miles from that city, on the left bank of the Oka, 
in 53“ 48' •N. lat. and 35“ 9' E. long. It is first mentioned 
in 1147 ; it belonged to Lithuania in the end of the 14th 
century ; and in 1468 it was raised to the rank of a ])rinci- 
pality, doi)endent on that country, by Basil Romanovitch, 
who had come thither from Odoeff. In the end of the 15th 
century this principality began to separate from Lithuania 
and attach itself to the Grand Duchy of Moscow ; and by 
the peaceful treaty of Ivan III. with Alexander the 
Lithuanian Bieleff was ultimately united to Russia. In the 
16th century it suffered greatly from the Tatars, especially 
in the years 1507, 1612, 1530, 1636, and 1544. In 15.38 
Ivan the Terrible exiled Prince John of Bieleff to Vologda, 
and in 1666 declared the lordship his own property. In 
1607 Nikiyitch Romanoff, general of the Emperor Basil 
Ivanovitch, gained a complete victory in the neigh Iwurhood 
against the rebellious Prince Mosalsky. Transferred in 1708 
from the Smolensk to tlio Kievan government, Bieleff passed 
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in 1719 to the Biolgorod district of Orloff, and in 1777 
w^as made a departmental towm of the government of Tula. 
In 1826 the Empress Elizabeth Alexievna died in BiclefiT 
on her way from Taganrog to St Petersburg. The buildings 
of the town include nineteen churches and two monasteries, 
a hospital, a widow’s asylum, a foundling institution, an 
almshouse, a prison, and a theatre. A public library was 
founded in 1868 in memory of Basil Zhukovsky, wdio was 
born in a neighbouring village. The industrial establish- 
ments comprise tallow-boiling premises, oil manufactories, a 
tannery, a sugar-refinery, a distillery, &c. In extent of trade 
Bieleff ranks next in the government to Tula — the most 
important articles being grain, hemp, oil, and tallow. A 
great fair is held from the 28th of August to the 1 0th of 
September. The population in 1 860 w^as 8063, by far the 
greater proportion belonging to the Greek Church. 

BIELGOROD (?.<?., White Town), a town of Russia, in 
the government of Kursk, 87 miles S.S.W. from that city, 
in 50“ 36' N. lat. and 36“ 37' E. long., on the right bank 
of the North Donetz, near the confluence of the Alzelka. 
It occupies a high chalk hill, from which are annually 
quarried about 112 tons. The date of the founding of 
Bielgorod is uncertain, because it has been confounded w ith 
two other ]>laccs of the same name. In Karamsin’s History 
it is mentioned that the Grand Duke Theodore Ivanovitch 
ill 1593 sent to found Bielgorod on the ruins of Siever ; 
and it is certain that ancient remains are still to bo seen in 
this city. In the 1 7th century Bielgorod suffered ceaselessly 
from 'J'atar incursions, against wdiich, by command of the 
Emperor Michael Theodorovitch, there was built (from 
1633 to 1740) an earthen wall, with twelve forts, extending 
upwards of 200 miles from the Vorskla to the Don. These 
defences w'ero called the Bielgorod line, along which, in the 
reign of Alexias Michaelovitch, there were settled emigrants 
from ('’herkas, Zimbar, Corsun, and elsewhere. In 1666 
an episcojial see W’as established in the town, and the 
archbislioi>s lived there till 1833, when they were trans- 
ferred to Kursk. In 1779 Bielgorod was made the chief 
tow'n of a circle in the Kursk government. There are tw'o 
cathedral churches in the place, Trinity and Assumption, 
l)oth built ill the 16th century, as w'cll as fifteen other 
churches, two monasteries, a theological seminary, an alms- 
liouse, and a hos])ital. In 1862 a bank w'as established 
with a capital of iKitwecn £10,000 and £15,000. Only a 
few of the houses are built of stone. Wax-candles, tallow'- 
candlcs, leather, soap, and bricks arc manufactured, and a 
considerable trade is carried on in grain and cattle. There 
are three annual fairs on the 10th Friday after Easter, the 
29th June, and 15th August respectively. Population in 
1860, 11,722, almost all belonging to the Greek Church. 

BIELITZ, a town of Austrian Silesia, in the circle of 
Tesclien, on the Biala River, a sub-tributary of the Vistula, 
and opposite the Galician town of Biala, with which it 
is connected by a bridge. It is tlie seat of the superin- 
tendent of all the Prote,stant8 in Moravia, and tlie residence 
of the Sulkow^sky family, in favour of w'hoin the lordship 
of Bielitz was raised to a duchy in 1754. The castle is a 
fine building of some antiquity, surrounded by a beautiful 
park. The principal industries of the town are the spin- 
ning of flax and the printing and dyeing of cloth, the last 
especially being carried on with great success. A valuable 
traffic is maiutaiiiod not only in the produce of the factories 
but also in Hungarian wine and Galician salt. The town 
was founded in the 13th century, and in the 15th and 16th 
was a fortified jJace. It is connected by means of a 
branch line with the Kaiser-Ferdinand Northern Railway. 
Population in 1869, 10,721. 

BIELI-iA, a town of Italy, in the province of Novara, 38 
miles N.E. of Turin, with which it is connected by rail. 
It is built partly on the slope of a hill and partly on the 
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banka of two amall streams called the Ccrvo and Aurena, — 
the palatial old houses of the upper portion being now 
inhabited by the poorer classes. Several of the streets 
have arco^ies along the sides. It is the seat of a bishop, 
and has a cathedral, an episcopal palace, and a theological 
seminary. The principal industries are the manufacture of 
clotli and paj)er, and the trade consists mainly in oil, 
chestnuts, and silk. Population in 1870, 11,935. 

JUELOPOIjI, a town of ilussia in the government of 
Kharkoff, near the Vuira and Kriuga, 37 miles N.W. from 
the town of Sum, in 51® 9' N. lat., and 34“ 19' E. long. 
It was founded in 1G72. A very extensive trade in wheat, 
salted fish, salt, pitch, and timber is carried on by the 
inhabitants, who number upwards of 12,000. 

BIELOSTOK (in Polish Biaj.ystok), a town of Russia, 
in the government of (1 rod no, in 53“ 8' N. lat. and 23“ 9' 
E. long., 50 mil(‘.s S.W. of (Irodno on the River Biela, a 
tributary of tin* Supnisla. Founded in the 14th century it 
was long an important i)roprietary village belonging to the 
Veselovskis. In the 17th century it passed to the 
Branctskis, at whose solicitation Augustus III., in 1749, 
raised it to the rank of a borough and gave it civic rights. 
This increased its prosperity, and after the third partition of 
Poland in 1793, tlie Prussian Government, to whom it had 
been assigned, made it the seat of an administrative 
department. By the peace of Tilsit in 1807, Biclostok 
was given to Russia along with the department of tlie same 
name, which in 1808 was divided into the four districts of 
Bitilostok, Rielsk, Sokol, and Drogotchin. The jmblic 
buildings of iiielostok comprise a Greek and a Roman 
(Catholic cliurch, several synagogues, a hospital, a castle 
(used as a prison), a gymnasium, an institution for the 
daughters of the nobility, and various other schools. There 
are tlireo cloth factories and an extensive brewery ; cotton 
and wool-spinning are both carried on, and leather, oil, sonj), 
and tallow are manufactured. There is also an important 
trade in grain, wood, and various industrial articles. In 
18G0 the population was lG,r)14, no fewer than 11,288 
being Jews. 

BIENHOA, the capital of one of the six provinces of 
Lower Cochin-China, situated about 20 miles to the north- 
west of Saigon, on a canal that connects it with that city. 
It was captured by the French atlmiral Bonard in 18GI, 
and is now one of the fortified posts in the French posses- 
sions. Sugar-mills were started in 18G9 by an English 
company ; but, owing to the jealousy of the Anamites, 
they had soon to be closed. The j)opulation of the 
“Inspection” of Bionhoa is 19,200. 

BIEZHETZ, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Tver, and 181 miles from that city, situated on the right 
bank of the Mologa, in 57“ 4G' N. lat. and 36“ 43' E. long. 
On the loft bank of the river lies the suburban village of 
Shtap, chiefly inhabited by the lower orders. Biezhetz i.s 
mentioned in the chronicles of 1137. On the fall of 
Novgorod, to whicli it had belonged, it was incorporated 
wnth the grand -duchy of Moscow; and in 1771 it was 
added to the government of Tver. Candles, leather, brandy, 
boor, flour, malt, oil, and bricks are all manufactured ; but 
a more important branch of industry is the making of bags 
for grain and flour. There are two weekly markets and 
two annual faira Population in I860, 5423. 

BIGAMY, according to the statute now in force (24 and 
25 Viet c. 100, S 57), is the offence committed by a person 
who “ being married shall marry any other person during 
the life of the former husband or wife.” In the canon 
law the word had a rather wider meaning, and the marriage 
of a widow came within its scope. At the Council of Lyons 
(1274 A.n.) bigamists were stripped of their privilege of 
clergy. This canon was adopted and explained by the 
English statute 4 Edward I. st. 3, c. 5 ; and bigamy, there- 
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fore, became a usual counterplea to the claim of benefit of 
clergy* However, by 1 Edward VI. c. 12, § 16, every 
person entitled to the benefit of clergy is to be allowed the 
same, “although he hath been divers tim^s married to 
any single woman or single women, or to any widow or 
widows, or to two wives or more.” A bigamous marriage, by 
the ecclesiastical law of England, is simply void. By the 
statute 1 James I. c. 11, confirmed by later statutes, the 
offence was made a felony. It is immaterial whether the 
.second marriage lias taken place within England and 
Ireland or elsewhere, and the offence may be dealt with in 
any county or place where the defendant shall be appre- 
hended or bo in custody. The following clause embodies 
the necessary exceptions to the very general language used 
in the definition of the offence: — “Provided that nothing 
in this section contained shall extend to any second 
marriage contracted elsewhere than in England and Ireland 
by any other than a subject of Her Majesty, or to any 
person marrying a second time whose husband or wife 
shall have been continuously absent from such person for 
the space of seven years then last past, and shall not have 
been known by such person to be living within that time, 
or shall extend to any person who at the time of such 
second marriage shall have been divorced from the bond 
of the first marriage, or to any person whose former 
marriage shall have been declared void by any court of 
competent jurisdiction.” The punishment is penal servi- 
tude for not more than seven nor less than five years, or 
imprisonment with or without hard labour, not exceeding 
two years. A valid marriage must be proved in the first 
instance in order to sui)jjort a charge of bigamy. A 
voidable marriage, such as were marriages between persons 
within the prohibited degrees before 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 
54, will bo sufficient, but a marriage which is absolutely 
void, as all such marriages now are, will not. For example, 
if a woman marry B during the lifetime of her husband A, 
and after A’s death marry C during the lifetime of B, her 
marriage with C5 is not bigamous, because her marriage 
with B was a nullity. In regard to the second marriage 
(which constitutes the offence) the English courts have 
held that it is immaterial whether, but for the bigamy, it 
would have been a valid marriage or not An uncle, for 
example, cannot marry his niece ; but if being already 
married lie goes through the ceremony of marriage with 
her he is guilty of bigamy. In an Irish case, however, it 
has been hold that to constitute the offence the second 
marriage must bo one which, but for the existence of the 
former marriage, would have been valid, Witli reference 
to the case in which the parties to the first marriage have 
been divorced, it may bo observed that no sentence or act 
of any foreign country can dissolve an English marriage a 
vinculo for grounds on which it is not liable to be dissolved 
a vinculo in England (R. v, Lolley, in Russell and Ryan's 
Criminal Cases, 237). Hence, a divorce a vJnculo for 
adultery, in a Scotch court, of persons married in England 
is not within the statute. 

Ill Scotland, at the date of the only statute respecting 
bigamy, that of 1551, cap. 19, the offence seems to have 
been chiefly considered in a religious point of view, as a sort 
of perjury, or violation of the solemn vow or oath which 
was then used in contracting marriage ; and, accordingly, 
it was ordained to be punished with the proper pains of 
perjury. But this injunction has not in every instance 
been complied with ; and, from considerations of policy 
or expediency, the court has long been in thq habit of in- 
flicting an arbitrary punishment, suited, as nearly as may 
be, to the degree of guilt brought home to the prisoner. 
Neither marriage need be regular, but it is not yet settled 
whether a marriage constituted by habit and repute, or by 
promise wbsequenie copula, can be relevantly libelled in a 
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charge of bigamy. The parties to the first marriage must, 
of course, have been lawfully entitled to marry. It is a 
g<^ defence that the accused was divorced from his first 
wife before contracting the second marriage, even though 
the decree should afterwards have been set aside, unless it 
has been obtained corruptly and set aside for that reason. 
It is also a good defence that, at the time of contracting 
the second marriage, the accused had reasonable grounds 
for believing the other sjiouse to be dead. To constitute 
the crime of bigamy, it is not necessary that the second 
marriage should be such that, but for the first marriage, it 
would have been legal. The punishment is imprisonment, 
and occasionally penal servitude. 

BIGNON, Jeuomk, a French lawyer, was born at Paris 
in 1589. He was uncommonly precocious, and under his 
father’s tuition had acquired an inimense mass of knowledge 
Before he was ten years of age. In IGOO was published a 
work by him eiititled Chorocfraphiey ou Description de la 
Terre iSainte. The great reputation gained by this book 
introduced the author to Henry IV., who placed him for 
some time as a companion to the duke of Vendome, and 
afterwards made him tutor to the l)aui»liin. In 1C)04 he 
wrote his Discourse on the City of Dome ^ and in the follow- 
ing year his iSunwiary T'reatise on the Election of the Pope. 
He then devoted himself to the study of law, wrote in 
1610 a treatise ou the ]»recedency of the kings of France, 
which gave great satisfaction to Henry IV., and in 1013 
edited, with learned notes, the Formulce of the jurist Har- 
culfe. In 1G20 he was made advocate-general to the grand 
council, and shortly afterwards a councillor of state, and 
in 1626 he became advocate- general to the parliament of 
Paris. In 1611 lie resigned his official dignity, and in 
1642 was appointed by Richelieu to the charge of the royal 
library, lie died in 1656. 

BIUOllDI, Domknk'o. See Ghiulandaio. 

BIJAINAGAR, or Bmanagar, an ancient city in the 
south of India, once the ca[)ital of a great Hindu empire, 
but now in ruins, situated on the south bank of the 
Tumbhadrii River, directly opposite to Annagundi, in 15“ 
19' N. lat. and 76“ 32' E. long. The city has been 
enclosed with strong stone walls on the east side, and is 
bounded by the river on the west, the circumference of tlio 
whole appearing to be about eight miles. The streets of this 
city, from 30 to 40 yards wide, can be traced between the 
immense ]>iles of rocks crowned with pagodas ; and one 
street yet remains perfect. The building 9 f this inetro- 
l>olis was begun in 1336. Between tlie kings of the 
principality, of which it was the capital, and the Mahometan 
sovereigns of the Deccan constant hostility was maintained. 
In 1564 Rc4m R/ijA, the king of Bijainagar, was totally 
overthrown on the plains of TelikotA, by a combination of 
the four Mahometan sovereigns of the Deccan, who imme- 
diately inarclied to the metropolis, which they abandoned 
to pillage. F^om that time it has lain in ruins. 

BlJAPtJR, or Bijaipgr, in Southern India, the ancient 
capital of an independent sovereignty of the .same name, 
and once an extensive, splendid, and opulent city, but now 
retaining only the vestiges of its former grandeur. It is 
situated in a fertile plain, in 16“ 50' N. lat. and 75“ 48' E. 
long., and is a place of great extent, consisting of three di.s- 
tinct portions — the citadel, the fort, and the remains of the 
city. The citadel, a mile in circuit, is a place of great 
strength, well built of the most massive materials, and en- 
compassed by a ditch 100 yards wide, formerly supplied with 
water, but now nearly filled up with rubbish, so that its 
original depth cannot be discovered. It was built in 1489, 
by Yusaf Adi I ShAh, the founder of the dynasty of BijApur. 
The fort cemsists of a rampart fianked by numerous towers, 
a ditch, and a covered way. Its defences, which are not less 
than six miles in circumference, were completed by Ali 
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Adil ShAh in 1566. The interior formerly contained the 
king's palace, the houses of the nobility, large magazines, 
and extensive gardens. At present, though considerable 
portions of the area are covered with buildings or ruins, 
there is room for corn-fields and extensive enclosures. 
Outside the fort are remains of a vast city, now for the 
most part in ruins, but the innumerable tombs, mosques, 
caravanserais, and other edifices, which have resisted the 
havoc of time, afford abundant evidence of the ancient 
splendour of the place. It is asserted by the natives that 
BijApur contained, according to authentic records, 1600 
mosques and nearly 1,000,000 houses. The number of 
houses is certainly overrated ; that of the mosques, in the 
opinion of recent travellers, is no exaggeration. The outer 
wall of the city on the western side runs nearly south 
and north, and is of great extent. It is built of stone, is 
of prodigious thickness, and is about 20 feet in height, with 
a ditch and rampart; and at intervals of 100 yards are 
capacious towers, built of large hewn stones. The whole is 
now in a ruinous condition, — tho wall and the towers having 
ill many places fallen into the ditch, and in other parts 
being covered with rubbish. {Several mosques and mauso- 
leums, adorned with all the embellishments of Eastern 
architecture, are still to be seen in BijApur. The fort in 
the interior is adorned with many of these edifices, in 
ratlicr better preservation than the outworks. Among these 
is the great mos()Uc, which is 97 yards long by 55 broad, 
’rhe wings, which are 15 yards broad, project 73 yards from 
the north and south ends, enclosing on three sides, with 
the body of the mosque, a large reservoir of water and a 
fountain. The mausoleum of Sultan Muhammad ShAh is 
a plain building, 153 feet square, over which is reared a 
dome 117 feet in diameter at its greatest concavity, and 
called by the natives tho grand cupola. The mosciue and 
mausoleum of Ibrahim Adil ShAh, king of IfijApur, which 
was probably completed about tho year 1 620, is said to have 
cost XI, 700, 000, and to have occupied thirty-six years in its 
construction. It is built on a basement 130 yards in length 
by 52 in breadth, and raised 1 5 feet. On this is a j)lain build- 
ing, 115 feet by 76, covered by an immense dome raised on 
arches. The mausoleum is a room 57 feet square, enclosed 
by two verandahs, 13 feet in breadth ami 22 feet in lieight. 
There are, besides, many other public buildings more or 
less injured by time and the violeueo of the Marhattii.s. 
Almost all the buildings, tho ])alaces of the tort excejded, 
are of massive stone, and in the most durable style ; and 
at the same time the workmanship is minutely elegant. 
Among the curiositit*s of the capital is the celebrated 
monster gun, stated to bo the largest piece of east brass 
ordnance in tho world. It was captured from the king of 
Ahmadnagar by the king of BijApur about the middle of 
tho 17th century. An in.scription on the gun recording 
that fact was era/.ed by Aurangzob, who substituted the 
present inscription, stating that he conquered BijApur in 
1685, The city is well watered, having, besides numerous 
wells, several rivulets running through it. 

After the dissolution of tho great BAhmani dynasty of the 
Deccan in 1489, a race of independent sovereigns arose, 
who ruled over the new kingdom of BijApur, extending 
on the east from the confluence of the BhlmA and the 
KrishnA to the sea-coast, on the west from Goa to Bombay. 
Their rule endured through several generations, until at 
length, in 1650, ShcAh JaliAu compelled them to become 
tributary to the empire ; and shortly after, their monarchy 
was totally subverted by his successor Aurangzeb. The 
city and territory of BijApur remained annexed to Dehli 
till 1724, when the NizAm established his independence ifi 
the Deccan, and included BijApur within his dominions. 
His sway over this portion of his acquisitions, was, how- 
ever, of brief duration ; for, being defeated by the Peshwi 
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in 1760, he was constrained to purchase peace by its 
cession to the MarhattAs. Upon the fall of the PeshwA 
in 1818, PijApur passed into the hands of the British, and 
was by them included in the territory assigned to the RAjA 
of SatArA, 

The place, as already intimated, is rich in monuments 
of the bygone period when BijAjJur the capital of a 
powi*rfuI and flourishing Mahometan kingdom. Such 
traces of the past it is always desirable to jireservo to the 
greatest possible extent, as they furnish tlie best com- 
mentary upon the history of the times in which they were 
raised, and, indeetl, constitute their history, so far as 
manners are concerned. It is fortunate that their value 
was duly appreciated by th(5 late llAjA of SatArA, who took 
great pains to preserve them ; and that the British Govern- 
ment, participating in the same feeling, has, since the 
country passed into its jiossession, manifested great zeal 
in rescuing these magnificent relics from the ravages of 
time. BijAiMir is distant 130 miles S.E. of SatArA, and 
24 r> S.E. of Bombay. 

BUNATB, a district of British India, under the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, lying be- 
tween 29" I' and 29" 58' N. lat., and 78“ T and 78' 55' 
K. long., is bounded on the N.E. by the British district of 
Garhwui, on the 1^. and S.E. by the British district of 
MtirAdAbAd, and on the W. by the British districts of 
Mirat, Muzaffarnagar, and SahAranpur. The aspect of 
the country is generally a level plain, but the northern 
part of it rises towards the HimAlayas, the greatest eleva- 
tion being 1342 feet aluive the sea-level. The Koh and 
BAmgangA are the only streams that flow through the 
district. 

Po|mlution in 1872, 787,152 soiils, iiihuhitiiig 158,588 Louses, 
uiid 2002 villages or townships. Area of the district, 1902 souaro 
miles; jiersons per square mile, 888; jiei village, 868; anci j»er 
liouse, 4*6. The IIiiulus numhered 498,601, or 67 })er cent, of the 
total population ; MahomelanH, 248,455, or 88 per cent. ; and 
(3irisliaus and others of unspeeilied religions, 96 souls. Of the at ea 
of tlie district (namely, 1902*94 square miles), 1086*14 square 
miles are under cultivation ; 482*68 square miles cultivahle, but 
not actually under cultnation ; and the lomainder nncnltivuhle 
waste. Prinoijml en^ps Sugar-cane, cotton, riei*, pulses, oil-seeds, 
and different kinds of millet. ITineijMil lines of road (1.) Naji'b- 
ah/id to Hardwar and Si inagar; (2.) Mirat to Bijnaiir, Kirutpnr, 
and Naj ilia b.id ; (8.) Bgnaur to Nagina and Barapiii ; (4.) Map'hahad 
to Nagina, Nelitaur, Uliandjmr, and liashta ; (5.) Morudahud to 
Salioni, ISaglna, and Majibabad ; and (6.) >lnrpur to Dhanipur, 
Sherkot, and Af/.algash, on to Kalugash. In 1870-71, the total 
re\enueof llijnaurdislrictamounted tojCH8,958, ofwhicli£127,816, 
oi 88 per cent., >\as derived from land. For the jirotectiou of 
])eisonand property, a regular ])olieo force of 486 strong is main- 
t iiiied, e.\clusiveof the village watch. In 1872-73, Bijiiaur district 
eoiilained 884 .schools, attended by 5819 juijuls. The follo^^ing 
thirteen towns contain a })opulation exceeding 5000 souls: — (1.) 
IJijuaiir, the head<]uarters town of the district, in 29** 2*2' 86" N. lat. 
and 70“ 10' 80" E. long. ; population, 12,865; municipal income in 
1872, £1010, 16s, ; expenditure, £681, 8s. ; rateof taxation, Is. 7}|cl. 
per head: (2.) Siohara, jtopulation, 8840; municipal income, 
£94, 18s. 4d. ; expenditure, £88, 8s. 6d. i (8) Saliaspur, population, 
6'109 ; nota muniei])al town: (4.) Nuiihahad, population, 17,418 ; 
municipal revenue, £1581, 4s. ; expenditure, £1425, 16.s. : (5.) Shh- 
kot, pojmlatiou, 12,586 ; muiiieipal revenue, £178, 14s. 5d. ; exiien- 
dilure, £180, l7s. 4d. ; (6.) Dluimpur, poimlation, 6555 ; muni- 
cipal revenue, £521, 16s. ; expenditure, £429, 12s. ; (7.)Maudavvar, 
population, 7622; miinieinal revenue, £86, 19s. 8d. ; ex])onditure, 
£115, l8s. 8d. ; (8.) Af/algas)i, jiopulatioii, 8850; municipal re- 
venue, £100, Is. Id. ; expendituie, £115, 18s. lid. : (9.) Nahtor, 
jiopiilation, 9892; municipal revenue, £147, 8s. Id. ; ex])enditure, 
£84, 8b. 7d. : (10.) Jalialii, jiopulation, 5979 ; not a municipal town : 
(11. ) Chandpur, ]>oj»iilation, 12,088 ; muniei})al income, £506, 12s, ; 
expenditure, £878, 2.s. : (12.)Nagiiui, jMipulation, 19,696 ; niunici[uil 
income, £925, 12s. ; expenditure, £779, ICs, i (18.) Ki'rat pur, popu- 
lation, 9579; niunieijial income, £117, 14s. ; ex]>oiidiuire, £91,12.s. 

Until the latter ]Mirtof the 18lh century Bijiiaur belonged to the 
bravo Kohilla Afghans, whose subjugation forms so deep a blot on 
the career of Warren Hastings. In 1774 the mercenary arms of 
Britain subjected this jieople to the oppressive rule of the NawAb 
of Oudh, vs ho in turn ecaed the district to the East India Com- 
pany in 1802. 
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BIKANIR, a native state of Hi^putAnA, tinder the 
|)o]itical superintendence of the British Government, lies 
between 27“ 30' and 29“ 55^ N. lat., and 72“ 30' and 75* 
40' E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the PanjAb, on 
the E. by the British districts of HariAnA and ShekAwati, 
on the S. by the native state of Jodhpur or MArwAr, and 
on the W. by the native states of Jasalmer and BhAwalpur. 
Length of the state from E. to W. 200 miles ; breadth, 160 
miles; area, 17,676 square miles. The natural aspect of 
the country is one desolate tmet, without a single i>cr- 
mancntly running stream. Its surface is overHj^read with 
undulating sand-hills, of from 20 to 100 feet above the 
average level, and so loose that men and quadniijeds 
stepping off the lieaten tnick sink as if in snow. Two 
streams, the KAturl and Gagar attempt to flow through this 
di.smal region, but are lost in its sands. Water is very 
scarce, and is niised from wells of from 250 to 340 feet 
in depth. A few shallow salt lakes are filled by rain water, 
but they dry up on the setting in of hot weather, leaving 
a thick crust of salt on their beds, which is used for 
eoniniercial and domestic purpo.se.s. The ]>opulation of 
the state has been estimated at 539,000, consisting chiefly 
of Jats, RAjputs (to which race the chief belong.s), and other 
Hindu tribes, inhabiting 1814 villages, which, according to 
Elphinstone, are com[)osed of “a f(»w round huts of straw*, 
with low walls and conical roof.s, like little stacks of corn.'' 
Bajrd and 7not/i (two sjiecies of millet) and water melons are 
almost the only agricultural products. The inhabitants 
are very poor. They live chiefly by pasturage, — rearing 
camels, and horses of a fine breetl, which fetch good prices. 
From the wool which their sheep yield they manufacture 
every article of native dress and good bhinket.s. The other 
industries are leather work, sugar-n'fining, goldsmith’s work, 
iron, brass, cojiper, stone masonry, tanning, weaving, 
ilyeing, and cariiontry. In 1870-71 tlie total revenue 
amounted to £111,546, and the expenditure to £123,196. 
The state is in debt, and is said be badly managed, the 
present MaliArAjA being entirely guided by favourites. The 
military force of the state amounts to 5000 regulars, horse 
and foot. BikAnir w'as invadc'd by the adventurer George 
Thomas in 1799, w*ho levied from the RAjA a black mail 
of £20,000. The RAjA entered into a treaty of dependence 
with the British Government in 1818. Principal towns — 
BikAnir, the capital, Ghuru, RAjgarh, Ratangarh, and Reni. 
The town of BikAnir is surrouncled by a stone w*all, 6 feet 
thick, 15 to 30 feet high, and 3i miles in circuit, w*ith five 
gates and three sally-jiorts. Estimated population, 60,000. 
The citadel is half a mile north-east of the city, and is 
surrounded by a ramjiart w'ith bastions. 

BILASPUR, a district of British India, in the Central 
Provinces, forms the northern section of the t’hhattisgarh 
plateau, and is situated between 21“ 45' and 23“ 10' N. 
lat. and 81“ 30' and 83“ 15' E. long. It is bounded on 
the N. by the native states of Ri’W'A and KoriA ; on the E. 
by the Udaipur tributary state of C’hhotA NAgiiur, and the 
district of Sambalpur ; on the S. by the RAipur district ; 
and on the W. by the hilly tracts of MandlA and BAlAghAt. 
Extreme length of the district north and south, 106 miles ; 
extreme breadth from east to west, 136 miles; area, 7798 
.square miles. BilAspur district forms the upper half of the 
basin of the River MahAnudi. It is almost enclosed on 
the north, west, and east by ranges of hills, while its 
southern boundary is generally ojien and accessible, well 
cultivated, and closely dotted with villages embedded in 
groups of fruit trees. The prineijW hills are — (1), the 
MaikAl range, situated in the north-western extremity of 
the district ; (2), a chain of hills forming part of the Vind- 
hyan range, on the north ; (3), the KorbA hills, An offshoot 
of the Vindhyas, on the eastern boundary; and (4), the 
SonAkhAn block of hills, in the vicinity of the MahAnadi 
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Hiver. The Mahinadi is the principal river of the district, 
and governs the whole drainage and river system of the 
surrounding country. It takes its rise in a mountain- 
ous region which is described as the wildest of all wild parts 
of the Central Provinces, crosses the Bililspur boundary 
near Seorindr&in, and after a course of 25 miles in the 
south-eastern extremity of the district enters ISambalpur 
district. Within Bildspur the river is everywhere navigable 
for six months in the year. Minor rivers —the Sakri, 
Hdmp, TesuA, Agar, Manidri, Arpd, Kliarod, Lildgar, Jonk, 
and Barer!. The most important affluents of the Mahdnadi 
are the Seonath and Hasdii. Besides the natural water 
supply afforded by the rivers, Bildspur abounds in tanks, — 
these numbering 7018, as shown in the settlement statistics. 
The census of 1872 disclosed a total population of 715,398, 
of whom 435,379, or 60*86 per cent., are Hindus ; 7024, or 
*9B per cent., Mahometans; 6 Buddhists; 37 Christians; 
and 272,952, or 38*15 per cent., belong to aboriginal 
tribes, such as Gonds, Kaiiwars, Bhumias, Binjwars, 
Dhanwdrs, »kc. Among the Hindus, the Chdmdrs and 
Pankds deserve particular notice. The former, who form 
the shoemaker and leather-dealing caste of the Hindu 
community, had always been held in utter contempt by the 
other Hindu castes. But between 1820 and 1830 a 
religions movement, having for its object their freedom 
from the trammels of caste, was inaugurated by a member 
of the caste, named Ghdsl Dds, who preached the unity of 
God and the e{iuality men. Ghdsi Dds gave himself 
out as a messenger ol God ; he prohibited the adoration of 
idols, and enjoined the worship of the Su])reme Being 
without any visible sign or representation. The followers 
of the new faith call themselves HatmbnU^ov the wor8hij)|jers 
of Satndm or God. They do not keep the Hindu festivals, 
and they defy the contempt of the Brdhinans. Ghdsi Dds, 
the founder of the faith, was their first high jiricst. He 
died in 1850 ; his son succeeded liim, but was assassinated 
(it was said by the Hindus), and the grandson is the 
present high priest. The Chdmdrs in Bildspur number 
161,388, or 21 per cent, of the total population. The 
Pankds, wlio form about a sixth of the j) 0 })ulatiou, are all 
Kabirpaiithls, or followers of Kabir, a religious reformer 
of the 15th century. There is no great difference between 
the Kabir Paiikds and the Satndmfs. They both abstain 
from meat and li(]uor, marry at the age of puberty, 
ordinarily celebrate their ceremonies tlirough ilie agency 
of the elders of their own caste, and bury their (h‘ad. 
The Pankds worsliip the Supreme Being under the name 
of Kabi)\ and the Chdmdrs under the name of Satndm ; 
while each community has a high priest to wliom reverence 
is paid. At present the majority of the Pankds are culti- 
vators, though formerly all were weavers. The Gonds are 
the most numerous among the aboriginal tribes, the census 
of 1872 returning them at 107,359, or 15 per cent, of 
the total district ])Opulation ; but so great an intermixture 
has taken ^dace between them and the Hindu races that 
they have lost their language and most of their ethnical 
characteristics, such as the flat forehead, squat nose, jiro- 
minent nostril, dark skin, &c., and are scarcely distm- 
guishablo from the other classes of the Hindu labouring 
population. In addition to some of the Hindu deities 
which they worship, the Gonds have their own gods — Bara 
Deva and Diild Deva. The Kdnwdrs are the next largest 
section of the aboriginal population, and number 28,419 
souls. The upper class among them claim to be Kdjputs, 
and are divided into numerous septs. Altliough an 
aboriginal tribe, the census returns them as a Hindu caste. 
All the northern landholders of Bildspur belong to this 
tribe, w’hich consequently occupies an influential position. 

Rice, wheat, pulses, oil-seeds, and cotton are tlie chief agricultural 
staples. The census of 1872 returns the total area of the district 
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at 7798 square miles, of which 2089 square miles are under cultiva- 
tion. The following is the approximate acreage under different 
crops : — Rico, 882,218 acres ; wheat, 79,203 ; other food grains, 
225,443; oil-seeds, 56,039; sugar-cane, 6888; cotton, 72,922 ; 
opium, 124 ; tobacco, 2317 ; and vegetables, 12,329 ; total, 1,337,488 
acres, or 2089*81 square miles. Of the population, 438,880 live 
by agriculture, while 276,518 are non-agriculturists. The chief 
wealUi of the district consists in its agricultural produce, and it is 
not inaptly teriuod the laiid of plenty ” by the Jiavjdnis or traders, 
who find here an inexhaustible store of 8ur[»lus produce fur cx|>ort. 
Scarcity of food is almost unknown. Coal and iron are the niiiiorals 
of tho district ; the former is not worked, and the latter but very 
slightly, the annual out-turn being reported at about 15 tons only. 
Sandstone, for building j)urj»oscs, is quauied near Bihispur and 
Soon'uarain. Tho forests proJiu e timber, edible ami niedieinal roots 
and plants, lac and tasar-silk cocoons. Imports in 1867- 68 — sugar, 
£5274 ; metals and hardware, £10,985 ; English piece-goods 
£11,194; cattle, £9210; miscellaneous, £10,531 ; total, £47,224. 
Exports— rice (as ascertained) £8650 ; wheat, £0803 : oilier edible 
grains, £150 ; cotton, £16,407 ; molasses, £297 ; oil-seeds, £18 ; 
lac, £15,603 ; miscellaneous, £5609 ; total, £53,546. Among lo« al 
industries the most important is tho weaving ti ade. It is estimated 
tliat cotton and silk cloths to tho value of £95,000 are every jear 
manufactured. Tho traffic routes of the district arc five in number, 
tho three most important of which are rugged and inaccessible, un- 
fit for wheeled carriages, admitting ox]»ort or imj»ort only l)y inoans 
of pack-bullocks during six mouths of tlic year. Tho other two are 
simply tracks across the lulls and through the jungle. Tho revenue 
divisions of the district corrcspoml with its }>hyMical features ; tho 
liilly area, covering about 5000 square miles, is almost entirely held 
by large lainletl proprietors called ZamUHldrH^ who have always 
occupied a somewhat independent nosition. Tiie 0 {H‘U country, 
with an area of 3000 sipiare mdes, is Known as the Khdlsd jurisdic- 
tion, or the tract under dll ect revenue management throu/^h Govcni- 
ment officers. Peiidia, M/itin, U])r(>ni, Keiidu, Ldphu, Chhilrf, 
Korha, Champa, Sakii, Bhatg.ion, Bihugaih, Katungi, Pandaria, 
Kawarda, and Madanpur, are the 15 coiiq»risiug tho 

hilly ar«‘a, of which Saktf and Kawaida have been acknowledged as 
feudatories. Bilasjmr, Miiiigeh, and Seorindiam are the tlireo par- 
gamuts in the Khu/sa tract. In 1868 69, the levenucs of tho distiiot 
were as follows ; — Land-tax, £27,195 ; excise, .1892 ; stamps, £2234 ; 
forest, £434 ; a8se.ssed taxes, £1222 ; total, £31,977. For the pro- 
tection of j>orsoii and property, tlovernmcnt maintained in 1868-69 
a regular police of 310 oHicers and men, at a total annual eost of 
£4363, bosulcs the village watch or rural coustahtdary. The execu- 
tive stair of tlio district j-onsists of tho dcputy-coinrni.sbioner, with 
two assistants and several .siih collectors. Bildspur contained, iu 
1868-69, 33 Government and 58 j)rivate schools, attended by 3076 
])Updb. liesidos Bildspur, to be .separately noticed below, there 
aie only four towns of any importance in the distiict Katanpur, 
tho seat of tho ancient lldjds, situatctl at the base of the Kemld, off- 
shoots of tho Vindhyan range, highly utli active to antiquaiians 
and airhieologists on account of its great autiqmtv ; it is now in a 
dilapidated and de.seited state. Population, 5111. Mungell, a 
rising maikot-town, situated on the hanks of tho Hiver Agar. Pop- 
ulation, 3542. Kawarda, ])opulation, 6590. Seoiindrdin, on tljo 
Mahanadi, a favourite rcsidenee of the Riitaiquir couitiu foiiner 
days, contains a temple of the Hindu god Nardyan, fiom which it 
derives its name. Pojmlatioii about 1500. The climate of the dis- 
trict, though relaxing, is not oppressive. Cholera occasionally 
bleaks out in tho epiuemic form being generally disseminated by 
the Juganndth pilgrims from Central India, wlioso route to Orissa 
lies through tho district. Fever and Bnullpo.x also pievail. 

The early history of the district is very obscure. From 
remote ages it was governed by kings of the Haihai 
dynasty, known as the Chhattisgarh Bdjds, on account of 
thirty-six forts, of which they»were the lords. A genealo- 
gical list of kings of this dynasty has been carefully 
kept up to tho fifty-fifth representative in the year 1740, 
when the country was seized without a struggle by the 
Marhattds of Ndgpur. From 1818 to 1830 Bildspur came 
under the management of the British Government, the 
Marhattd chief of Ndgpur being then a minor. In 1854 
the country finally lapsed to the British Government, the 
chief having died without issue. During the »Sepoy mutiny 
a hill chief of tho district gave some trouble, but he was 
speedily captured and executed. 

Bilaspur, the chief town of the district of tho same 
name, is situated on the south bank of the Hiver Arpd. 
It is said to have been founded by a fisherwoman, named 
Bildsa, three hundred years ago, and still retains her 
name. The place, however, came to note only about one 
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hundred years ago» when a MarhatU official took up his 
abode there, and began to build a fort which was never 
completed. In 1862 it was made the headquarters of the 
district, and is now a rising town. It lies in 22** 2' N. 
lat. and 82” 5' E. long. The population was estimated in 
1870 at 6190, but BilAspur is not mentioned in the census 
of 1872 as containing upwards of 5000 inhabitants. 

BILBAO, one of the principal cities of Spain, and capital 
of tlie province to which it gives its name, is situated in 
43"* 14' N. lat. and 2“ 56' W. long., in a small but beautiful 
and fertile valley, bounded on tliree sides by mountains, 
about six miles from the sea, on tlie banks of the Jliver Ansa, 
which is also known as the Ncrvion, or, in Basque, as the 
Ibaizabal. The old town lies on the left bank, while the 
new town, which is by far the more important, rises on the 
right in handsome terraces. Communication across the 
river is afforded l)y several bridges, of which the oldest, San 
Antonio, is of sttnjc, and dates from the 1 1th century; the 
second was finislicd in 1827, the third in 1847, and the 
fourth, an iron structure, in 1868. The houses in the 
principal streets are built of hewn stone, and are several 
stories high, with jirojecting eaves that give shelter both 
from sun and rain. Many of the streets are very narrow, 
and they have an aiipearance of cleanliness and quiet. For 
a long tim(5 no carts or carriages were permitted to enter 
the city lor fear of polluting and injuring the jiavemeiit, 
and tlie transiiort of goods was carried on in trucks. The 
principal promenades are the Paseo del Arenal, which lies 
along the right bank of the river, tlie Campo Volantin in 
the *same neiglibourhood, and the Paseo de los Canos, so 
called from its forming the roof of the great aqueduct for 
conveying the water of the river to the town. The public 
buildings comprise several churches, of which the oldest, 
Santiago, is of earlier date than the city itself, the town- 
hall, the palace of the Dipulaclon I^rovincia!^ an arsenal, a 
hospital, a theatre, and an abattoir. Of the educational 
institutions the most important arc the Coleijlo General de 
Vizeayay a nautical academy, and the schools supiiortod by 
the board of trade for gratuitous instruction in design, 
architecture, languages, and mathematics. A bank of issue 
and discount was founded in 1857. The industrial estab- 
lishments include iron and steel foundries (for which the 
town was at one time famous), anchor-forges, jiottcries, 
glass works, jiaper mills, and a cotton factory ; and leather, 
sail-cloth, ropes, and tobacco are also manufactured. The 
oxiiorts consist mainly of grain and flour, iron, zinc, and 
lead ore, wine, madder, liipiorice, lamb and goat skins, 
chestnuts, and oil. The w'ool trade has ceased for many 
years, and shipbuilding has greatly declined. A great 
stimulus was given to the inqiort trade by the construction 
of the Bilbao and Tudela railway, which was completed in 
1863 ; but the jirosperity of the ])lace is hindered by its 
distance from tin* sea. l^aige sums of money have been 
spent in improving the ri\ei, but ships of any size have to 
discharge at Portugalete, the average ilepth on the bar being 
13 feet at high tides. In spite ot this disad\antage, 
however, Bilbao ranks as one of the ju’incipal trading jiorts 
in Spain. In 1870 the total tonn.ige of the ships that 
entered was 160,952, and the ^alue ol the imports amounted 
to £*2,075,900. There is regular steam communication 
with Ijomlou and Liverpool. Pojmlation, 17,619. Bilbao, 
or Belvao, was founded about 1300 by Don Pedro Lopez 
de Haro, and soon rose into importance. It was captured 
by the French in 1795, and w^as again held by them from 
1808 to 1813. During the Carlist contest it w^as gallantly 
defended against Zumalacarregui in 1835. 

BILDEHDIJK, Wjllkm, a modern Dutch poet, by some 
considered to be the most eminent that his country has 
produced, was born at Amsterdam in 1756. In 1776, 
after completing a wide course of study at Leyden Univer- 
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Bity, he gained the prize from the Leyden Society of Art 
for his poem on the Injluence of Poetry on States and 
Governments. In the following year he gained another 
prize for his poem Love of Fatherland^ and in 1779 he 
translated the (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. In 1786 
he left Holland on account of the disturbed state of public 
affairs, and after residing some time in Germany crossed to 
England, where he remained till 1806. Returning then to 
his native country ho was received with great favour by 
the new king Louis Napoleon, who made him president of 
the recently founded Institute of Holland. He died on 
the 18th December 1831. His finest poetical works are 
the Buitenleveuy or Rural Life, a free imitation of Delille ; 
De Menschy similarly taken from Pope ; Die Ziekte der 
Geleerdeny the Maladies of the Learned ; Die Ondergang 
der eerste Wereldy the Destruction of the First World. 
Some of his dramatic and epic poems are also highly 
esteemed. His second wife, besides some original work, 
translated the Roderick of Southey, who was very intimate 
with Bilderdijk, and resided for some time with him. 

BILE. See Nutrition and Physioloiiy. 

BILFINGEB, George Bernhard, was born on the 23d 
January 1693, at Cannstadt in Wiirtemberg. His father 
was a Lutheran minister. By a singularity of constitution, 
hereditary in his family, Bilfinger came into the world 
with twelve lingers and as many toes. From his earliest 
years he showed the greatest inclination to learning. He 
studied in the schools of Blaubcuern and Bgbenhausen, 
and afterwards entered the theological seminary of 
Tubingen. The works of Wollf, w'hich he studied in 
order to learn mathematics, soon inspired him with a taste 
for the Wolffian philosophy and that of Leibnitz, — a 
passion which made him neglect for some time his other 
studies. Returning to theology, he wished at least to try 
to connect it with his favourite science of philosophy ; and 
in this spirit he composed the tr(‘atise entitled Dilucidor 
tionea Pkdosophicoey De DeOy Anima JIunianay Mundoy ckc. 
This work, containing nothing original, but giving an 
admirably clear representation of WollFs philosophy, mot 
with great success, and contributed to the advancement of 
the author, who was aj)pointcd soon after to the office of 
preacher at the castle of Tubingen, and of reader in the 
school of theology. He soon after left for Halle, in order 
to attend the lectures of Wolff ; and, after two years of 
study, returned to Tubingen, where the Wolffian philosophy 
was not yet in favour, lie found his protectors there 
cooled, saw .hi.s lectures deserted, and perceived himself 
shunned, from the dislike of his new' doctrines ; his 
ecclesiastical views also suffered from the same cause. 
By the intervention of Wolff he received an invitation 
to Petersburg, where Peter I. wished to appoint him 
jirofessor of logic and metaphysics, and member of his 
new academy. He was received in that (*ity, where he 
arrived in 1725, with the consideration due to his abilities. 
The Academy of Sciences of Paris having jiroposed about 
this time the famous problem on the cause of gravity, 
Bilfinger gained the prize, w'hich was a thousand crowns. 
His reputation w'as so much increased by this success that 
he w'as almost immediately recalled to his native country 
by the Duke Eberhard Ludwig of Wiirtemberg. He quitted 
St Petersburg in 1731, and in 1735 the Duke Charles 
Alexander appointed him privy councillor. After careful 
preparation Bilfinger entered on the duties of his new office, 
and soon approved himself one of the best and most 
enlightened ministers that his countiy had yet produced. 
Under his wise administration the commerce, public 
instruction, and agriculture of Wiirtemberg flourished, and 
the state was raised to a jiosition it had ©not before 
attained. Bilfinger died at Stuttgart on the 18th Feb- 
ruary 1750. 
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BILL means generally a statement in writing, and is 
derived from the Latin hvlla. The word is used in a great 
many special applications. 

Bill, in Farliamenty is a form of statute submitted to 
either House, which, after passing both Houses and receiv- 
ing the royal assent, becomes an Act. The modern system of 
legislating by means of bill and statute appears to have been 
introduced in the reign of Henry VI., superseding the older 
mode of proceeding by petitions from the Commons, assented 
to by the king, and afterwards enrolled by the judges, A 
bill consists of a preamble, reciting the necessity for legis- 
lation, and causes which contain the enactments. The 
procedure with regard to bills is much the same in both 
Houses. Leave having been obtained, the bill is presented 
by the member in charge of it, and the first reading is 
usu^ly allowed without opposition. At the second reading 
the principle of the bill is placed in issue ; the usual form 
of amendment is that the bill be read a second time that 
day three or six months, the direct rejection of bills being 
incompatible with the courtesy of the House. The next 
stage is the committee, in which the different clauses are 
gone through in detail by the House sitting under the 
presidency of a chairman of committees. Two principles 
must bo observed in reference to amendments : — (1), The 
amendment must not be irrelevant to the subject-matter 
of the clause ; nor (12), must it propose to leave out all the 
words of the clause after the initial “ That in order that 
new words may be introduced. The bill having been fully 
considered the committee rises, the speaker resumes the 
chair, and the chairman of committee reports the bill to the 
House, which is up to this time supposed to be ignorant of 
the proceedings of the committee. A bill may be referred 
to a select committee (the course followed with private 
bills) or recommitted as often as the House desires. On the 
third reading the judgment of the House is expressed on 
the entire bill as it leaves the hands of the committee ; and 
after the third reading the motion that the bill do pass is 
usually allowed without opposition. The bill is then 
communicated to the other House, where it passes through 
the same stages. Should the one House make amendments 
on a bill sent up by the other, the latter considers the amend- 
ments, and if they are not agreed to the bill is laid aside, 
or postponed for three or six months, or a message is sent 
with reasons for disagreement, or a conference between the 
Houses is requested. Having passed through both Houses 
the bill receives the royal assent, and therewith the 
complement and perfection of a law.” Bills are divided 
into public and private; the latter includes every bill 
for “the particular interest or benefit of any person or 
persons,” whether individuals or corporations. They are 
brought in upon the solicitation of parties interested, and 
the payment of fees is an indispensable element of their 
progress. Occasionally there is some difficulty in assigning 
a bill to its proper class, e.g,, in bills relating to the metro- 
polis, which, on account of the magnitude of the interests 
involved, are sometimes treated as jiublic bills, although 
having, according to the definition, a purely jirivate character. 
Private bills are subject to special regulations, and in case 
of opposition the proceedings before the select committees 
assume the form of an ordinary litigation. The chairman 
of committees in the Lords, and the chairman of ways and 
means in the Commons, are required to watch unopposed 
bills. Certain bills can only originate in one or other of 
the two Houses, c.^., money bills in the House of (Commons, 
and bills for the restitution of honours and blood in the 
House of Lords ; and any bill concerning the privileges of 
either House should originate in the House to which it 
relates. • 

A Bill of Exchange is defined as “an unconditional writ- 
ten order from A to B, directing B to pay to C a sum certain 
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of money therein named.” A is called the drawer, B the 
drawee, and 0 the payee. When the draw^ee has undertaken 
to pay the bill he is called the acceptor. Contrary to the 
general rule in the law of England the benefit of a contract 
arising on a bill of exchange is assignable, and consideration 
will be presumed unless the contrary appear. Bills of 
exchange are believed to have been in use in the 14th 
century, but the first recorded decision of an English court 
regarding them occurs in the reign of James I. The courts 
long regarded them with jealousy as an exception to the 
common law,and restricted their use to the class of merchants, 
but their obvious utility overcame the scruples of the judges. 
The law on this subject has been evolved in a long series 
of judicial decisions. The following are a few of its leading 
principles: — A bill to bo transferable must contain a direction 
to the order of the payee or to hearer. If payable to order 
it must 1^ transferred by endorsement ; but if to bearer, 
it may bo transferred by mere delivery. A bUmk cndoise- 
ment (c.^., the mere signature of the endorser) makes the 
bill payable to bearer ; a sjHJcial enJorhement directs 
payment to a person named, or his order. Every endorser 
of a bill is in effect a new drawer, and is liable to every 
succeeding holder in default of acceptance or payment. 
Just as the original drawer contracts to pay the payee, if the 
acceptor do not, so the endorser contracts that, if the 
drawee shall not pay the bill, he, on receiving due notice 
of the bill being dishonoured, will pay the holder what the 
drawee ought to have paid. An endorsement is held to 
admit “ the signature and capacity of every prioj party,” 
and an endorser, in default of acce])tarico or payment, has 
a right of action against all those whoso names were on the 
bill when it was endorsed to him. When a bill is trans- 
ferred by delivery without endorsement it is generally 
regarded as sold, and the instrument is taken with all its 
risks. There are, however, some exceptions to this rule, as 
in the case of payment by bill for a precedent debt, (kc., 
and the transferor will bo held responsible if he knows at 
the time of sale that the bills are good for nothing. When 
a bill is payable to bearer it circulates like money, and 
the bmia Jide possessor is considered the true owner. Bills 
should be presented as soon as ]) 088 ible to the drawer or 
his agent for acceptance, which must be in writing on the 
bill. They should be presented for i)ayment at the proper 
time, and the laws of commercial countries usually allow 
three dags of grave after the day on which the bill becomes 
due. If the bill is not duly presented by the holder, the 
antecedent jiarties are relieved from liability. If the bill 
is not accepted, or after acceiitaiice not paid, the holder 
must give notice of dishonour to the antecedent parties 
within a reasonable time, otherwise their liability will be 
discharged. When a foreign bill is dishonoured the 
custom of merchants requires that it should ho protested. 
The protest is a solemn declaration by a notary written 
untler a copy of the bill that payment or acceptance has 
been demanded and refused. Bills and notes, by the usage 
of trade, carry interest from the date of maturity. If in 
an action on a bill it turn out that the bill has been lost, 
the action may still be maintained provided that an 
indemnity is given against the claims of any other persons 
upon the instrument. The Act 18 and 19 Viet. c. 67, gives a 
summary process to the plaintiff in an action on a bill of 
exchange or promissory note commenced within six months 
after the same has become due or payable. Unless the 
defendant has obtained leave to appear and has ap])eared 
to the action, the plaintiff may sign final judgment for the 
amount with costs. The defendant, if he wishes to defend 
the aetion, must pay the money into court or show by 
affidavit such facts as may be sufficient to induce the judge 
to give him leave. 

Foreign Bills (as distinguished from Inland Bills) are 
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billH drawn or payable abroad. By 19 and 20 Viet. c. 97, 
§ 7, bills or notes drawn on one part and payable in any 
other part of the British Isles are inland bills. Foreign 
bills are usually drawn in sets or parts, each containing 
a condition to bo payable only so long as the others 
continue unpaid. 

When a bill is accepted by the drawee without considera- 
tion, and merely in order that the drawer may be able to 
raise jnoney upon it, it is called an occomTriodatum bill. 
Both parties are liable to the holder ; but, as between them- 
selves, the drawer is the princii)al and the acceptor a sort 
of surety. When acceptance lias been refused and the bill 
rotested, a stranger may accept it “ supra protest^ in 
onour of the drawer or endorser.” The effect of this is to 
render the acceptor liable if the drawer does not pay, and 
the party for whose honour it was made, and parties ante- 
cedent to him, become liable to the acceptor. Payment 
for the honour of one of the j)arties may likewise be made 
by a mere stranger when a bill has been protested for non- 
payment, who thereiijion acquires a claim against such 
person and all those to whom he could have resorted. 

'J'he negotiability of promissory notes and bank cheques 
is for the most ])art regulated by the same principles as 
bills of exchange. A promissory note is a promise in 
writing to pay a specified sum at a time therein limited, to 
a jicrson therein named or his order or to bearer.” 
Cheques which are inland bills of exchange drawn on 
a banker have become subject to certain peculiar usages. 
See Kxciiangk. 

A Bil^ OF Lading is a document signed by the master 
of tt general shiyi and delivered to the owners of goods 
conveyed therein. It is usually made out in several j>arts 
or co[)ies, of which the shipper retains one and sends 
one or more to the consignee, while the master keeps one 
for his own guidance. The following is the usual form: — 
Shipped in good order and well conditioned by [A, /f., 
merc/Lant\ in and upon the good ship called [The Good 
Intent\ whereof [(7. i>.] is master for this ])resent voyage, 
and now riding at anchor in the [Port of Southampton], 
and bound to [Cadiz in Spain, twenty cases of hardware 
and Jifty hales of cotton (foods], being marked and numbered 
as in the margin, and are to be delivered in the like good 
order and well comlitioned at the aforesaid port [of Cadiz], 
the act of God, the Queen’s enemies, fire, and all and every 
other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and naviga- 
tions of wliatever kind or nature whatsoever excepted, unto 
E. F., merchant], or to his assigns, he or they paying 
reight for the said p)ods [ ] per case, and [ ] 

per bale freight, with primage and average accustomed. 
In witness whereof, S:c. 

Every bill of lading requires a sixpenny stamp. By the 
mercantile law a bill of lading is a negotiable instrument, 
and the jiroperty in the goods may be transferred by 
endorsement. By 18 and 19 Viet. c. Ill, every consigner of 
goods named on a bill of lading, and every endorser to 
whom the property of the goods mentioned therein passes 
by reason of the consignment or endorsement, shall have 
transferred to and invested in him all rights of suit, and be 
subject to the same liabilities in respec't of the goods as if 
the contract contained in the bill of lading had been made 
with himself. 

A Bill of Sale is an assignment of 2>ersonal property. 
It is frequently made by way of security, the iirojiorty re- 
maining in possession of the vendor. For the protection of 
creditors from secret or fraudulent sale, the Bills of Sale Act, 
1854, and the Amendment Act, 29 and 30 Viet. c. 9G, were 
passed. By these Acts a bill of sale of personal chattels 
made at any time by a defendant in an action will be void 
as against a plaintiff on whose behalf a writ of execution 
in such action shall bo sued out and delivered, so far as 
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regards any personal chattels in defendant’s possession at 
or after the time of executing such writ, unless such bill of 
sale shall be duly regisWed for public inspection in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench within twenty-one days of its 
date. The registration must be renewed once in every five 
years during the subsistence of the security. 

Bill in Chancery. A suit in the Court of Chancery 
was generally commenced by a bill, addressed to the lord 
chancellor, containing a statement of the plaintiff’s cas^ 
and praying for relief. By the Chancery Amendment Act, 
1862, it is enacted that every bill shall contain as con- 
cisely as may be, a narrative of the material facts, matters, 
and circumstances on which the plaintiff relies ; such 
narrative being divided into paragraphs numbered con- 
secutively, and each paragrai)h containing as nearly as may 
be a separate or distinct statement or allegation ; and shall 
pray 8j)ecifically for the relief which the jdaintiff may con- 
ceive himself entitled to, and also for general relief.” By 
the Judicature Act, 1873, a new form of procedure is 
established for all the superior courts. See Action, (e. r.) 

BILLETING. The law as to billeting soldiers is 
regulated by the provisions of the Annual Mutiny Act 
(38 Viet. c. 7, §§ 63-67). Constables of ijarishes and 
jdaces, police officers, high constables, and other chief officers 
and magistrates may billet officers and soldiers on actual 
service, with their horses and baggage, in victualling house, 
inn, hotel, livery stable, ale-house, or the house of any 
seller of wine by retail to be drunk in such house, or the 
houses of persons selling brandy, spirits, strong waters, 
cider, or metheglin by retail ; but no officer or soldier shall 
be billeted in any private houses, or in any canteen under 
the authority of the War Department, nor on jjersons 
keejung tav(‘rns only being vintners of the city of London, 
nor on distillers, nor on shopkeepers whoso principal 
dealing is more in other goods than in brandy and strong 
waters, so as such distillers and 8ho]>keepers do not i)ormit 
tippling in such houses. If the victualler has not sufficient 
accommodation in his own house he must find it in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The following sums aro 
allowed as compensation : — For hot meal, to be sui)plied 
each day to soldiers on the march, lOd., with 2 id. for a 
bed ; for other soldiers, entitled to bed, candles, use of fire 
and cooking utensils, 4d. per diem for each soldier ; for 
ten pounds of oats, tw’elve of hay, and eight of straw, 
Ls, 9d. per diem. Military officers must not act as justices 
in billeting. 

BTIJjTAllDS is a well-known indoor game of skill, 
played on a rectangular table with ivory balls, which arc 
driven into j^ockets and against each other according to 
certain defined rules. Of the origin of billiards compara- 
tively little is known, — some considering that the game 
was invented by the French, and others that it was 
improved by them out of an ancient German diversion. 
Even the French themselves aro doubtful on this point; 
for, while it is generally asserted that Ilenrique Devigne, 
an artist, who lived in the reign of Charles IX,, gave form 
and rule to the pastime, the Dictionnaire Universel and 
the Academic des Jeux ascribe its invention to the English. 
Bouillet in the first work says — “ Billiards appear to be 
derived from the game of bowls. It was anciently known 
in England, w’here, perhaps, it was invented. It was 
brought into France by Louis XIV., whose physician 
recommended this exercise.” In the other work quoted 
we read — “ It would seem that the game was invented in 
England.” Strutt, a rather doubtful authority, notwith- 
standing the reputation attained by his SpeyrU and Pastimes 
of the People of England, considers it probable that it was 
the ancient game of Paille-maille on a tabid instead of on 
the ground or floor, — an improvement, he says, “ which 
answered two good jiurposes : it precluded the necessity of 
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the player to kneel or stoop exceedingly when he struck 
the bowl, and accommodated the game to the limits of a 
chamber.” Whatever its origin, and whatever the manner 
in which it was originally played, it is certain that it was 
common in the time of Shakos|)eare, who makes Cleoimtra, 
in the absence of Antony, invite her attendant to join in 
the pastime — 

Let us to billiards : 

Come, Charmiau.” — Ant, and Cleo, Act. ii. sc. 6. 

Billiards was originally played, it seems, in a method 
even now adopted in the rustic game of Ilural Billiards, by 
driving a ball through a ring which revolved on a pin or 
stick lixed to the table or floor. In C/otton^s Coinphai 
Gamester, published in 1C74, we are told that this “most 
gentile, cleanly, and ingenious game ” was first j)layed in 
Italyf though in another page he mentions Spain fis its 
birthplace. At that date billiards must have been well 
enough knovsm, for we are told that “ for the excellency of 
the recreation, it is much approved of and played by most 
nations of Euroi)e, especially in England, there being few 
towns of note therein which hath not a public billiard table, 
neither are they wanting in many noble and private 
families in the country.” Since Cotton every compiler of 
books on games has had more or less to say about billiards ; 
though, curiously enough, Hoyle, who is often quoted as au 
authority, makes no mention whatever of the game. It is 
only in the later editions and continuations of Hoyle that 
billiards, bagatelle, cricket, &c., find i)lace. It is not, 
indeed, till our own days that anything like a scientific 
treatise on billiards has a])peared, or that the game itself 
has been lifted out of the tavern —whence, in spite of its 
historians* praises, it gradually descended — to its im'sent 
more favoured position as a harmless and amusing indoor 
game. 

The Table, — The shape of the table has varied from 
time to time, probably to suit the dimensions of the room 
in which it was placed. At first it was 8(]uare, with a 
hole or pocket at each comer to receive the balls driven 
, forward with a cue or mace ; then it was lengthened and 
provided with two other pockets ; and occasionally it has 
been made round, oval, triangular, or octagonal, with or 
without pockets according to the game required. The 
cannon game in France is played on a pocketless table 8 fix't 
by 4 j the same game of the United States is played on a 
table 10 feet by 6, commonly made without j)ockets ; but 
in England the regular table of the clubs and public rooms 
is a massive stnicture of timber, with a bed or surface of 
slate or metal 12 feet long by G feet wide, or two equal 
squares of 5 feet 10| inches across within the cushions. 
It is covered by a fine green cloth, and surrounded by 
clastic india-mbber cushions, at the junctions of whicli 
are netted pockets — one at each corner, and one midway at 
each of the longer sides. The table must be perfectly level 
and sufficiently firm to prevent vibration ; and its usual 
height from the floor to the surface is 3 feet. The s])ace 
required between table and wall is at least four feet. 
Smaller tables for use in private houses have lately been 
introduced. Wliether largo or small, each table is j)rovided 
with a baulk line and semicircle and several marks or spots 
to regulate the mode of play. The baulk lino is drawn 
straight across the table 28 inches from the bottom or 
lower cushion, and from it is struck a semicircle of from 
21 to 23 inches in diameter. In the middle of the baulk 
line is the baulk spot, and in the middle of the table the 
centre spot. Thirteen inches from the top cushion is the 
red-ball si)ot, and half-way between the centre and the top 
cushion is the pyramid spot, — all these sj)ots being on a line 
which, if drawn from end to end, would divide the table 
into two oblong halves. 

Games, — ^The principal games are three in number, — 
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billiards proper, pyramids, and pool ; and from these spring 
a variety of others. The object of the player in each game, 
however, is to drive one or other of the balls into one or 
other of the pockets, or to cause the striker’s ball to come 
into successive contact with two other balls. The one 
stroke is known as a hazard, the other as a gannon ; and 
from hazards and cannons, together with misses, forfeitures, 
and foul strokes, are reckoned the points of the game. 
When the ball is forced into a pocket the stroke is called a 
winning hazard ; when the striker’s ball falls into a pocket 
after contact with the objc'ct ball, the stroke is a losing 
hazard; and these hazards count two or three to the 
player’s score according as they are made from the white 
or the red ball — two points for the white, three for the 
red. Two points are scored for the cannon, three for a coup 
— a term used when the player’s ball runs into a pocket 
without striking a ball ; and one point for a miss, whether 
given purposely or accidentally. These strokes are all made 
with a cue, which is a long stick of ash, or other hard 
wood, gradually tapering to the end, which is tipped with 
leather and rubbed with chalk to j)revcnt it slipping off the 
surface of the ball struck. I’he mace or hammer -headed 
cue, once common, is no longer used, even by ladies. The 
cue is taken in the right hand, generally between the fingers 
and thumb, and not grasped in the palm ; and with the 
left hand the player makes a bridge, by resting the wrist 
and the tips of the fingers on the table, arching the latter, 
and extending the thumb in such a way as to .dlow a 
passage in which the cue may slide. The player then 
proceeds with his game, according to the following rules : — 

Billiards proper, or thu Kagfish game, coiibists of winning and 
losing ha/aras, cannons, and forleiturcs. It is vibually ))laved 50 or 
100 })oints, reckoned as already exi)lained, three lor each ro5 hazard, 
two lor each white hazard, and two for eucli camion. l*ublic matches 
between a(lej>t8 arc ])layed 100 , 500 , or 1000 up, but the rules which 
govern them are the same. The remarks within brackets are ex- 
planatory. — 1. The game of billiards proper commences by stringing 
for the lead and choice of balls. [The players standing l)ehind the 
baulk line, strike each a ball from the semicircle up to the tup 
cushion, and he whoso ball on its return stops nearest the bottom 
cushion has the choice of lead and halls.] 2. The red hall is [tlaeed 
on the spot at the commeucemont of the game, and replaced when 
it is iM)cketed or forced over the table. [“ Breaking the balls ” is 
the replacing them as at the beginning of a game. The balls are 
said to be “broken” when the first player has struck the red or 
given a miss ; and the player's ball w'hen off tlie table is said to 
be “ill hand.”] 8. The jdayer who makes one stroke in a game 
must finish that game or consent to lose it. [Intended to meet cases 
of dispute.] 4 . In the case of foul strokes, the adversary lias tlie 
option of either allowing the striker to proceed, of having the ball 
rejilaccd, or of breaking the balls. No score can be reckoned for a 
foul stroke. [Tlie following are foul strokes : — If the jiluyer move 
a ball in the ait of striking ; if ho ])lay with the wrong ball ; if he 
touch a hall twice in making a stroke ; if ho play at a ball while it is 
ninning ; if he touch a hall with his liand, cue, or person, otherwise 
than is necessary for the stroke ; if he in any way touch his opi»o- 
nent’s ball.] 5 . If the adversary neglect to observe or to claim a 
ioul stroke, the player proceeds with his game, and all the points 
I lie makes are marked. 6. If a ball spring from the table and hit 
a bystander, so as to prevent it falling to the floor, it is coDsidored 
oif the table. [The iienalty in such a case is that the other player 
goes on, or if the ball has not struck another ball before flying off 
the table, the loss of throe points, as for a coup.] 7 . Balls lying 
within the baulk line cannot be played at with a ball in hand, ex- 
cept the player whose ball is in hand first play at a cushion beyond 
or outside the baulk lino. 8. A line-ball cannot be played at by 
the striker whose ball is in hand, other than by playing his ball 
out of baulk against a cushion. [A line- ball is when the centre of 
the ball’s surface lies exactly on the line across the table. The 
marker or unqiire must decide as to whether such hall is within or 
without the line.] 9 . A ball in hand striking a hall in baulk with- 
out having been first played out of baulk, must bo replaced and 
played over again. 10 . All misses must be given with the point of 
the cue. [This rule is sometimes neglected, and the player allov’cd 
to give his miss with the butt end of his cue.] 11 . Should the spot 
be occupied so that the red ball cannot be placed on it after being 
pocketed, it must bo placed on the centre spot, or, if that also bo 
occupied, on the p 3 rramid spot. [In some clubs the custom is to 
place the red ball on the centre spot, or on tlie baulk lino spot, ao- 
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cording to agreement.] 12. No points are reckoned for a ball or 
balls forced olf the table after contact with the object-ball, and 
the advoraar^ goes on without breaking the balls. 13. If the balls 
bo cliaiiged in the course of jilay, no cannon or hazard made with 
such changed ball can bo scored ; the balls must he broken, and all 
points inatle with the wrong ball deducted from the striker’s score. 
[Ill Much ease, howevei*, the adversary has the privilege of playing 
with the changed ball, of ro-cbangnng the balls and playing on 
from their resiioctive positions, or of liaving the balls broken.] 14. 
The l^ycr whoso ball is in band cannot score, unless ho play his 
ball out of baulk before striking llic object-ball. [In such case tho 
stroke must bo remade.] 15. If in drawing back his cue from a 
ball on the brink of a jiockct the striker hole nis ball, ho loses throe 
]>oints, as for a coup. 1 0. A ball accidentally moved by tho marker 
or a lookor-on must be i‘oj)laced. 17. A ball wilfully removed or 
ob’trueted in its omirse causes tho loss of the ofTeudor a game. 18. 
If iho striker's hall lie toiieliing his opiKinoiit’s ball, or the red ball, 
no score on that si<h- can iollow. [Alter tho stroke the next player 
proceeds with his game, oitlier by breaking tho balls, or playing 
from tliG sjiot where liis ball stopped. When balls touch, tho 
l»layer may cither run into a pocket, or play on to a third ball ; then 
tho red is sjiottcd and tho adversary plays on from baulk ; or if 
tile first player fail to do either, tho balls remain as they fall, and 
the other goc's on.] 

The.Hc, with tho cxco])tion of somo remarks about the 
conduct of Htrangors, tho paymont of wagers, and so on, 
aro ilio rulo.s by whicli tho English gamo of billiards i.s 
univorsally govornod. The jirincipal modifications of this 
gamo aro tlio four -handed game, which is ordinary 
billiards by four players in sides of two, each player being 
allowed to instruct his partner ; k la royalo, or the game 
of three ; the white winning game, consisting entirely of 
winning hazard.s ; tho white losing gamo ; tho red winning 
gamo ; the red losing game ; the cannon gamo ; and tho 
Amoricau game. Tliis last is jdayed with four balls, two 
white and two coloured, and consists entirely of winning 
hazards and cannons. There is also a llussian game, called 
carliuo or Caroline, not unlike American billiards; a 
(German game, Wurst-j^artiey in which a certain number of 
balls are placed in a row across the table ; tho Spanish, or 
skittle game, which tlie Gormans call Kw/el-partie ; and 
French billiards or the cannon game formerly universal on 
tho Continent, and now very ])0])ular in tho United States, 
where the best players are Frenchmen or men of French ex- 
traction. Of those games, however, it is unnecessary to speak, 
as they are all much inferior to billiards, and can be easily 
played by any one familiar with the established Engli.sh 
game. The lesser varieties of billiards — choice of balls, in 
which each player selects the ball he plays with ; bricole, 
in which tho jilayer strikes his ball against a cushion and 
endeavours to roach his o[)ponent’s ball from iho robouml ; 
bar-hole, so called from a jiocket or pockets being barred 
or stopped for one of tho ])layers; one jKicket to live; 
winning against lo.sing ; the nomination game, which is 
ordinary billiards, in which the player is obliged to name 
his stroke before attempting it, and failing to make it 
gains nothing, or gives unnamed cannons and hazards to liis 
opponent ; tho commanding game ; tlie go-back game, which 
is played l^y an adejit against a tyro, tho latter scoring all 
ho makes and the former going back to nothing every 
time his adversary makes a winning or losing hazard ; — all 
these are so barren of interest and so seldom played as 
barely to deserve mention. 

As to the science of the game, there is really little to be 
taught in books ; jiractice and instruction from an adopt 
will better enlighten a tyro as to the mysteries of the side- 
stroke, the drag, the screw, the following ball, the s])ot- 
stroke, Ac., than any amount of verbal explanation. It 
may, however, l)e as well to refer briefly to these several 
points, in order to render this notice as complete as the 
space at command will admit. 

The side-itroke is made ^ striking the object- ball on the side 
with the point of the cue. The effect of such a mode of striking the 
ball is to make it travel to the right or to the left, according as it 
is struck with a winding or slightly circular motion ; and its pur- ‘ 


pose is to cause the ball to proceed in a direction more or leM slant- 
ing than is usual, or ordinary, when the ball is struck in or about 
the centre of its circumference. Many hazards and cannons, (juite 
im]> 08 sible to be made with the central stroke, are accomplished 
with case and certainty by the side-stroke. In the hands of a dex- 
terous player this stroke is both elegant and effective. The aerew^ 
or twist, is made by striking the ball low down, with a sharp, sud- 
den blow. According as tho ball is struck nearer and nearer to the 
cushion, it stops dead at tho point of concussion with tho objoct- 
ball, or recoils by a series of reverse revolutions, in the maimer 
taijiiliar to the schoolboy in throwing forward a hoop, and causing it 
to return to hi.s hand by tho twist given to its first impetus. Tlie 
fullowing-hall is made by striking the ball high, with a flowing or 
lollmving motion of the cue. Just as the low-stroke impedes the 
niotioii of tho ball, the follow expedites it. In the drag tlie ball is 
struck low without tho sudden jerk of the screw, and with less than 
the onward push of tho follow. Tho spot-atroke is a winning hazard 
made by pocketing tho rod ball in one of tho corners from the spot. 
Tlie great art is, first, to make sure of tho hazard, and npxt, to 
leave the striking ball in such a position as to enable the player to 
make a similar stroke in one or other of the corner pockets. To 
such perfection has tho spot-stroke been brought, that the winning 
hazard has been repeated more than two hundred and fifty times 
consecutively. W. Cook, tho finest of English jdayers, on November 
29, 1873, in a game with the ex-champion, Joseph Bennett, made a 
break of 936, the longest on record. In this groat performance 
Cook made, in all, no fewer than 292 spot-hazards, 260 of which 
wore mailo consecutively. John Roberts, jun., of Manchester, has 
also made an extraordinary break, 800, the majority by the spot- 
stroke. Without tho spot-hazard, the longest break hitnerto made 
is probably less than 200. 

Tho perfection of billiards is to be found in tho nice combination 
of tho various strokes, in such fashion as to leave tho balls in a 
favourable position after each individual hazard and cannon ; and 
this perfection can only bo attained by tho most constant and uu- 
I’omitting practice. 

Pyramiih is played by two or four persons — in tho 
latter case in sides, two and two. It is played with 
fifteen balls, placed close together in tho form of a triangle 
or pyramid, with tho apex towards the player, and a white 
striking ball. The centre of the apex ball covers the second 
or jiyramid spot, and the balls forming tho pyramid should 
lie in a compact mass, the base in a straight lino with the 
cushion. 

Pyramids is a game entirely of winning hazards, and ho who suc- 
ceeds in [lockcting the greatest number of balls wins. Usually the 
pyramid is made of fifteen red or coloured balls, with the striking 
ball white. This white ball is common to both players. Having 
decided cm tho lead, the first player, placing his ball in the baulk- 
semicircle, strikes it up to tlie pyramid, with a view either to lodge 
a ball in a pocket or to get the white safely back into baulk. 
►Should lie tail to pocket a rod ball, the other player goes on and 
strikes tho white ball from tho place at which it stopped. When 
either succeeds in making a winning hazard, ho plays at any other 
ball ho cliooses, and continues his break till he ceases to score ; and 
80 tho game is continued by alternate breaks until the last red ball 
is pocketed. The game is commonly played for a stake upon the 
whole, and a proportionate sum upon each ball or life, — as, for 
instance, 38. game, and la. balls. The ])layer wins a life by pocket- 
ing a red ball or forcing it over tho table ; and loses a life by run- 
ning his own, the white, ball into a pocket, missing the red balls, 
or intentionally giving a miss. In this game the baulk is no pro- 
tection ; that is to say, the player can pocket any ball wherever it 
lies, cither within or without tlie baulk line, andVhethor the white 
be in hand or not. This liberty is a great and certain advantage 
under many circumstances, e8i>ecially in tho hands of a good player. 
It is not a very imoommon occurrenoe for an adept to pocket six or 
eight balls in a single break. Both Cook and Roberts have been 
known, indeed, to pocket the whole filtoen. If four persons play 
at pyramids, the rotation is decided by chance, and each plays 
alternately, — partners, as in billiards, being allowed to advise each 
other, each going on and continuing to play as long as lie can, and 
ceasing when ho misses a hazanl. Foul strokes are reckoned as in 
billiards, except as regards balls touching each other. If two balls 
touch, tho player proceeds with his game and scores a point for 
every wi nning liazard . When all the red balls but one are pocketed, 
he who made tho last hazard plays with the white an<l his opponent 
with the red ; and so on alternately, till tho game terminates by the ^ 
koleing of one or other ball. The pyramid balls are usually a little 
smaller than the* billiard balls ; tne former ar^ about 2 inches in 
diameter, the latter 2^^ inches to 2^ inches. 

Loainq Pyramuia^ seldom played, is the reverse of the last-named 
game, and consists of losing hazards, each player using the same 
striking ball, and taking a ball from the pyramid for every losing 
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liazard. As in the other game, the baulk is no protection. Another 
variety of pyramids is known as ShelUonit a game at which any 
number of Arsons may play. The pyramid is formed as before, and 
the company play in rotation. For each winning hazard the striker 
receives from each player a small stake, and for each losing hazard 
he pays a like sum, till the game is concluded by jHicketing the 
white or the last coloured ball. 

Pool^ a game which may bo played by two or more 
persons, consists entirely of winning hazards. Each player 
Bubscrilies a certain stake to form the pool, and at starting 
has three chances or lives. He is then provided with a 
coloured or numbered ball, and the game comniencos thus : — 
The wliite ball is placed on the spot and the red is played 
at it from the baulk semicircle. If the player pocket the 
white he receives the price of a life from the owner of the 
white ; but if he fail, the next ]>layer, the yellow, plays on 
the red ; and so on alternately till all have jilayed, or till a 
ball^be pocketed. When a ball is pocketed the striker 
plays on the ball nearest his own, and goes on playing as 
long as he can score. 

The order of ]»lay is usually as follows : — The white ball is 8})otted ; 
red plays upon white ; yellow upon red ; then blue, brown, green, 
blacK, and spot-white follow in the order of succession named, 
white playing on spot-white. The order is similar for a larger 
number, but it is not common for more than seven or eight to join 
in a pool. The player wim a life for every hall jKicketed, and 
receives the sum agreed on for each life fmm the owner of that 
ball. He loses a life to the owner of the hall ho plays on and misses ; 
or by making a losing hazard after striking sueh ball ; by playing at 
the wrong hall ; by running a coup ; or by forcing his ball over the 
table. llules governing the game provide for many other incidents. 
A ball in baulk maybe played at by the striker whose ball is in his 
hand. If the striker’s hall bo angled — that is, so j>laced in the jaws 
of the pocket as not to allow him to strike the ])rovionsly-])laycd 
ball — ho may have all the balls except his own and the objc'^t ball 
r<‘movod from the table to allow him to try hricole from the cushion. 
In some clubs and i)ubUc rooms an angled nail is allowed to bo moved 
an inch or two from the comor ; but with a ball so removed the player 
must not take a life. When the striker loses a life, the next in rota- 
tion plays at the hall nearest his own ; but if the player’s ball hap])eii 
to bo in hand, he plays at the ball nearest to the centre spot on llio 
baulk line, whether it be in or out of baulk. In such a C4isothc 8trik<*r 
can play fi om any part of the semicirchj. Any ball lying in the way 
of the striker’s hall, and preventing him from taking fair aim ami 
reaching the objoct-ball, must be removed, and replaced after fhe 
stroke. If there bo any doubt as to the nearest ball, the distance 
must bo measuied by the marker or umjnro ; and if the distance be 
eijiial, the hall to he played ujion must bo decided by chanec. If the 
striker first pocket tne ball he plays on and then runs his own into 
a pocket, he loses a life to the ])layor whose ball he poeketod, wliieli 
ball is then to be considered in hand. The first player who loms 
all his three lives can “ star ; ” that is, by paying into the jiool a 
sum equal to his original stake, he is entitled to as many lives as 
the lowest nuiiihor on the marking board. Thus if the lowest 
number be two, ho stars two ; if one, he stars one. Only one .star 
is allowed in a ]»ool ; and when there are only two ]>laycrs left in, no 
star can ho imrchased. The price of each life must bo jiaid by tho 
player losing it, immediately after the stroke is made ; ami tlio 
stake or pool is finally won by tho player who romaiiis longest in 
the game. In tho event, however, of tho two jdayers last left in 
tho pool having an equal number of lives, they may either jilay for 
the whole or divide the stake. The latter, tlic usual course, is fol- 
lowed except when tho combatants agree to ]»lay out the game. 
When three players are left, each wdth one life, and the striker 
makes a miss, the two remaining divide the pool w’ithout a stroke - 
this rule being intended to meet the possible case of two players 
combining to take advantage of a third. When the striker has to 
play, ho may ask which ball ho has to play at, and if being wrongly 
informed he play at the wrong ball, he does not lose a life. In 
clubs and public rooms it is usual for tho marker to call the order 
and rotation of play : ** Rod upon white, and yellow’s your playei 
and when a ball has l)een poctetod, the fact is notified — “ lirown 
upon blue, and green’s your jdayor, in hand ; ” and so on till there are 
only two or three players left in tho pool. 

There are some varieties of the game which need brief mention. 

Single Pool is the white winning hazard game, jdayed fo» a stake 
and so much for each of three or more lives, Kacli person lias a 
ball, usually white and spot-wdiite. The white is spotted, and tho 
other plays on it from the baulk semicircle ; and then each plays 
alternately, spe^tinghis ball after makingahazard. For each winning 
hazard the striker receives a life ; for each losing hazard he pays a 
life ; and the taker of the three lives wins the game. No star is 
allowed in single pool. Tho rules regulating pool are observed. 


Nearest Ball Pool is played by any number of persons with the 
ordinaiy coloured balls, and in the same order of succession. All 
the rules of pool are followed, except that the baulk is a protection. 

Tho white is spottctl, and the rod plays on it; after that each 
striker plays upon the ball nearest the upper or outer side of 
the baulk lino ; but if all the balls lie within the baulk line, and 
the striker’s ball bo in hand, he must jilay up to the top cushion, 
or place his ball on the spot. If his ball be not in hand, he plays 
at the nearest ball, wherever it may lie. 

Black or Everlasting Pool is played by any number of persons in 
the ordinary way, except tliat the game is for lives only, without a 
subscribed stake. After the coloured balls are distributed a black 
ball is placed on the centre Rj>ot. At this the first striker ])lay8. 

Any player, having pocketed a coloured ball, may play at the black ; 
and if lie succeed in holing it, he receives not only the life he 
took from the coloured ball, out the value of a life from eaoli player. 

On tho contrary, if he make a losing hazard ofi' the black ball, miss 
it, or force his own ball off tho table, he pays a life to each plajor. 

No ball can be removed to allow tho striker to play on the black, 
but tlie latter may be removed to allow tho striker to jilay at the 
protier object* ball. Any person may join the pool at any time, hut 
cannot play in that round ; and ho may, on giving notice of his 
intention, retire at the end of a clear round, until which time liis 
ball remains on tho tahh*, and stands its chance with tho rest. The 
price jier life is doteniiined, as in the other pool games, previously 
to commencing ; and it is usual for the marker or leader of the 
game to notify the eonolusion of each clear round. 

Skittle Pot)l is played by any numhor of persons with throo balls, a 
red and two white, and twelve skittles — ton of which are white, and 
two blaek. The skittles and balls are arranged, according to a set 
design, on tlie table, ami ihe game is played for small stakes deter- 
mined by the number of skiltles knoeked over, after striking at a 
ball. It is an amusing, but unscientific game, encumbered with 
niles 'whieh cannot be understood without a diagram. 

Pennif Pot is the last of the pool games needing notice. It is 
played as ordinary pool, with the same order of rotation, by any 
number of players. Instead, however, of subscribing for a pool, 
and confining eaeli player to throe lives, there is no subscribed 
stake, and the jilayers play on as long as they like, a penny being 
]>aid by tho owner to tlie taker of caidi life; winning hazards re- 
ceiving, and losing liazards, misses, and coups paying ; each player 
))roceoding in turn as in regular )iool. 

Much might he written on the scientific principles of the side- 
stroke, tho angles of incidence and reflection, &e. ; but tho theoiies 
advanced on these topics would lead us farther into the region of 
mathematics than is necessary for a description of the several /[mines 

J flayed on the billiard table. The sciontilic features of billiaras arc 
liscussed at more or less length in several of the following works : — 

Practical Treatise on the (inwe of Billiards, by K. White, 1807 (this 
was partly a translation of a French treatise, imblished in 180.5, and 
)>artjy a compilation from the article in tho /trait dmie Universellc des 
Jnijc, issued in the same year, and since frequently rc-edited and 
reprinted); Le Masde dcs deux, raris, 1820; 7'he Noble Game of 
Billiards, i>y Moiiaieiir Mingaud, Paris, 183‘1 ; a translation of tho 
same, by John Thurston, London, 18B.5; Keutfield on Billiards, 

London, 1830, founded principally on tho foregoing works ; Bil- 
hards, Game ,500 vp, by Edward Russell Mardon, London, ISflO ; 

Twvaev On, Billiards, a series of diagrams with instructions, Not- 
tingham, 1840 ; The Billiard Book, by Captain Crawley, London. 

I860 75 ; Roboits On, Billiards, 1868 ; Practwal Billiards, by Fred, 

Hardy, edited by W. Hufton, 1867 ; Billiards, by Joseph Bennett, 
ex-<fliampion, 1 873. There arc besides numerous handbooks of more 
or less value. (0. F. 1\) 

HIIjLTTON, or BLiToxa, an island of the East Indies, See map & 
})clonging to the Dutch, situated between Sumatra and 
Borneo, in lat. 3” »S. and long 108® E. It is of a circular 
form, about 50 miles in length by 45 in breadth ; and has an 
area, according toMclvill van Carnb6e, of 2500 square miles. 

The weather is subject to rapid changes ; but the usual 
temperature varies from 80® to 87® Fahr. Tho nights are 
very cool. The surface in the north is liilly, — Tadjcm, tlie 
highest jicak, being ,3280 feet in height. The sea-coast is 
inaccessible and surrounded with rocks, and the best harbour 
is still that at the chief town of Tandjong Padan. The 
navigation between tho island and Borneo is very dangerous. 

Horses, buffaloes, cattle, sheep and goats, ducks, geese, 
fowls, and pigeons are the domestic animals of Billiton ; 
and among its wild animals are deer, goats, jackals, 
monkeys, civet-cats, tiger-cats, and porcupines. The seas 
furnish a superabundance of fish. On the rocks along the 
coast are found tortoises, trepang, and edible birds’-nests, 
which are articles of export. The forests supply wood of 
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different kinds for shipbuilding, in which the inhabitants 
are very expert. There are important mines both of iron 
and titi, the former being used in the island and the latter 
exported tt) the Netherlands. The <piantity of tin obtained 
in 1871 was 49,850 jiiools, or 60,532 cwts. The chief im- 
ports arc rice, cotton goods, pottery, and cocoa-nuts. The 
jK)j)ulation in 1871 amounted to 19,837, of whom only 59 
were Europeans. The natives aie of middle height and 
strongly built, and have expressive fealurcs. The island 
was formerly under the sultan of i^alembang, by whom it 
was ceded to the English in 1812. As no mention was 
made of it in the treaty betweim the English and Dutch in 
1814, the former at first refused to renounce their possession, 
and only recogiii?:t‘d the Dutch claim in 1824. Till 1852 
it was dependent on Banka, but at that date was raised to 
a sub-residency. 

Sco Tijdschrif! r. Ncdn'L livdin, vols. xii. and xv. ; Court’s 
delations of lint. ifov. unth the State of TaXemhang^ 1821 ; (’rooc- 
k^wit, Banka, MalakLa, en BUUUm, 1852; Veth, Woordenhock van 
Nedcrl, Jndu’t 

BILMA, or Kawau, a town in the heart of the African 
desert, and the cajiital of the wandering tribe called the 
Tibboos. 'J’ho place is mean and i)oor, surrounded with a 
mud wall. In its vicinity are a number of lakes, the waters 
of which, on eva]>oration by the heat of the sun, yield a 
quantity of very pure and fine salt, which is the object of an 
extensive and irnjiortant trade with the countries in Central 
Africa. The largest of these lakes is at A gram, situated 
about four miles to the westward. Near Bilma is a small 
circular spot, kept green by a lino sj)ring, but immediately 
to the south begins the most dreary j)art of the African 
desert, over which the caravans travel for fifteen days 
without discovering the slightest trace of vegetable life. 
During Nachtigal’s visit in 1870 the temperature during 
the day rarely sank below 113'’ Fahr. 

BILSA, a town of Hindustdn, in the territory of Gwdlior 
or the possessions of Sindhia, situated on the llotwa liiver 
in lat. 23“ 30' N. and long. 77“ 50' E. It is enclosed with 
a stone wall, and defended by 8(tuaro towers and a ditch. 
The suburbs without the walls are not very extensive, but 
the streets are spacious, and contain some good houses. 
The town and the surrounding country are celebrated all 
over India for the excellent quality of the tobacco, wdiich is 
bought up with great eagerness and exported. Population 
about 3000. 1 )istanco south from (JwiUior, 1 90 miles. 

BIL8T()N, formerly Bilsrkton, a market-town of Eng- 
land, in the county of Stafford, 2i miles S.E. of Wolver- 
hampton, indebted for its importance to the iron trade, 
which it carries on in various departments. In the vicinity 
are very j)rodiicti\e mines of coal and ironstone, as well 
as sand of the finest quality for costing, and grinding- 
stones for cutlers. Bilston contains numerous furnaces, 
forges, rolling and slitting mills for the pro])aratioii of iron, 
and a great \ariety of factories for japanned and painted 
goods, brass- work, bolls, and similar articles. The town 
itself is very irregularly built ; but it has some liandsome 
buildings, as St Leonard’s and St Mary’s cha])els, and the 
Homan Catholic chapel. The pojiulatioii of township, 
which is under an iinj)roveinents commission, and forms 
part of the parliamentary borough of Wolverhanqjton, was, 
in 1871, 24,188. 

BINGEN, the ancient lilnf/iiimy a town of the grand- 
duchy of Hesse-Dannstadt, in the province of Rhenish 
Hesse, 1»5 miles W. of Mentz. It is situated almost 
<)ppo8ite Riidesheim, on the loft bknk of the Rhine, at the 
confluence of the Nahe (ov Kava\ w’hich is crossed near its 
mouth by an iron raihvay bridge resting on old Roman 
foundations. A considerable trade is carried on in wine, 
grain, and cattle ; and tobacco, starch, and leather are 
manufactured. A short way down the Rhine is the 
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Bingerloch, a famous whirlpool, the dangers of which were 
almost removed by blastings undertaken by the Prussian 
Government in 1834 ; while about half-way between it 
and the town rises on a rock, in the middle of the stream, 
the tower of Bishop Hatto. On a height immediately to 
the south-east is the ruined castle of Klopp, originally 
founded by Drusus, and higher still on the Rochusberg the 
celebrated chapel of St Roch. Population in 1871, 59^38. 

BINGHAM, JosKPir, a learned scholar and divine, was 
born at Wakefield in Yorkshire, in September 1668. He 
was educated at University College, Oxford, of which he 
was made fellow in 1689, and college tutor in 1691. A 
sermon preached by him from the university pulpit, St 
Mary’s, on the meaning of the word “Person” in the 
Fathers, brought upon him a most unjust accusation oi 
heresy. Ho was compelled to give up his fellowship and 
leave the university ; but he was immediately presented by 
Dr John Radcliffe to the rectory of Headbournworthy, near 
Winchester. In this country retirement he began his 
laborious and valuable work entitled Ortgines EcclesiasttCGBf 
or Antiquities of the Christian Church, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1708 and the tenth in 1722. Notwith- 
standing his learning and merit, Bingham received no 
higher preferment than that of Headbournworthy till the 
year 1712, when he was collated to the rectory of Havant, 
near Portsmouth, by Sir Jonathan Trelawney, bishop of Win- 
chester. Nearly all his little property was lost in the great 
South Sea bubble of 1720. Ho died August 17, 1723. 

BINGLEY, a thriving market-town in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, on the River Aire, 51 miles from Bradford, 
on the Midland Railway. The inhabitants are principally 
engaged in manufactures of worsted, cotton, paper, and 
iron. The town is well built, and has a neat church, a 
grammar school, and several charities. The j)opulation of 
the Local Board District, which includes a part of Mickle- 
thwaitc, was 9062 in 1871. 

BINNEY, Thomas, an English Nonconformist divine, 
was born at Newcastle-on-Tyno in 1798, and died February 
24, 1871. After spending seven years in the employment 
of a bookseller he entered the theological college of Wym- 
ondley, Herts, ^^itll the view of studying for the ministry. 
His first pastoral charge was that of the Congregational 
church at Newport, Isle of Wight, to which he was in- 
ducted in 1821. Five years later — in 1829 — ho accepted 
a call to the historic Weigh House chapel, London. Here 
he at once estal)lished wliat proved to be a lasting popu- 
larity, and it was found necessary to build a much larger 
]daco of w'orshij) on Fish Street Hill, to which the congre- 
gation removed in 1 834. An address delivered on the occa- 
sion of the laying of the foundation stone of the new building 
was afterwards published, with an appendix containing a 
strongly worded opinion as to the baneful influence of the 
Church of England, which naturally gave rise to much 
angry comment and a prolonged and bitter controversy. 
Throughout his whole career Binney was a vigorous and 
intelligent op]>onent of the state church principle, but those 
who inferred from one, i>erha]>s unguarded, statement that 
he was a narrow-minded political dissenter did him injus- 
tice. His liberality of view and breadth of ecclesiastical 
sympathy entitle him to rank on questions of Nonconformity 
among the most distinguished of the school of Richard 
Baxter. Accordingly, in his later years he was not only 
recognized by general consent as the foremost name among 
all sections of English Nonconformists, but maintained 
friendly relations with many of the leading dignitaries of 
the Established Church. He continued in the active dis- 
charge of the duties of the ministry, though latterly with 
the help of a colleague, until 1871, when •he resigned. 
In 1845 he paid a visit to Canada and the United 
States, and in 1857 he set out on a tour to the Australian 
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colonies, which extended over a period of two years. 
Though he not infrequently fell markedly below his own 
standard of excellence, Binnoy exercised an infiuence as a 
preacher, especially with young men, such as few have 
wielded for so long a period. A manly, vigorous intellect, 
fearless indeiKjndence of judgment, a lively imagination, 
showing itself chiefly in frequent flashes of happy illustra- 
tion, a keen, sarcastic humour chastened Imt of delilierate 
purpose not altogether repressed, a direct forcible style, a 
commanding presence, and a pleasant musical voice sulli- 
ciently account for his iiopiilarity. lie was the pioneer 
in a much needed improvement of the forms of service in 
Nonconformist churches, and gave a special iiuiiulse to con- 
gregational psalmody by the publication of a book entitled 
The Service of Song in the House of the Lord. Of numerous 
othsr works the best known is his Is it Possible to Make 
the Best of Both Worlds ? an expansion of a lecture delivered 
to young men in Exeter Hall, which attained a circulation 
of 30,000 copies within a year of its publication. A very 
happy specimen of his peculiar powers as an author is his 
Money, a Popular Exposition in Rough Notes (1864), 
which also had a large circulation. 

BINTANG, one of the islands which mark the south 
side of the Strait of Singapore. The latter is the exit 
towards China and Siam of the great channel which we 
call the Straits of ^lalacca. Bin tang lies between 104" 13' 

BIOI 

T he Biological sciences are those which deal with the 
phenomena manifested by living matter ; and though 
it is customary and convenient to group apart such of these 
phenomena as are termed mental, and such of them as are 
exhibited by men in society, under the heads of Psychology 
and Sociology, yet it must be allowed that no natural 
boundary separates the subject matter of the latter sciences 
from that of Biology, Psychology is inseparably linked 
with Physiology ; and the phases of social life exhibited by 
animals other than man, which sometimes curiously fore- 
shadow human policy, fall strictly within the province of 
the biologist. 

On the other hand, the biological sciences are sharply 
marked off from the abiological, or tliose which treat of 
the phenornciia manifested by not liviiig matter, in so far 
as the properties of living matter distinguish it absolutely 
from all otlier kinds of things, and as the present state of 
knowledge furnishes us with no link between the living 
and the not-living. 

These distinctive jiroperties of living matter are — 

1. Its chemical comjiositiim —containing, as it invariably 
does, one or more forms of a com])lex compound of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, the so-called protein (which 
has never y^t been obtained except as a product of living 
bodies) united with a large proportion of water, and forming 
the chief constituent of a substance which, in its primary 
unmodified state, is known as protoplasm. 

2. Its universal disintegration and waste by oxidation ; 
and its coivcomitant reintegration by the intussusception of 
new matter, 

A process of waste resulting from the docomjiosition of 
the molecules of the protoplasm, in virtue of wdiich they 
break up into more highly oxidated products, which cease 
to form any part of the living body, is a constant con- 
comitant of life. There is reason to believe that carbonic 
acid is always one of these waste products, while the others 
contain the remainder of the carbon, the nitrogen, the 
hydrogen, Aid the other elements which may enter into 
the composition of the protoplasm. 

The new matter taken in to make good this constant 
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and 104“ 40' E. long., with a central latitude of 0“ 62' N. 
It has an area of about 440 square miles, and is surrounded 
by many rocks and small islands, making navigation 
dangerous. The soil is not fertile, and much of it is 
swampy. The chief product is gamhir, of wliich upwards 
of 4000 tons are annually exported, with popper and some 
other spices and fruits. The island is a good deal visited 
by Malay and Chinese traders. The highest hill in it 
is 1385 feet high, and there are five rivers, but these navi* 
gable only by small boats, 

Bintaiig is mentioned by Marco Polo under the name of Pentam, 
which IH not far from the genuiiM Malay name said to moan 
a half-moon, audio apply properly to the mountain just mentioned. 
The name appears on a inoditeval Javanese inscription, as that of 
one of the numerous kingdoms conquered by the sovereigns reigning 
at Majapahii, in Java. 

After the Portuguese conquest of Malacca (1511), the expelled 
Mahometan dynasty took up its residence on Bintaiig, whore it long 
cherished pirates. The island still belongs nominally to the repre- 
sentative of these kings of Malacca, whom we usually style the sul- 
tan of Johdr, the Dutoli the sultan of Lingen. Supremacy is, how- 
ever, claimed and exercised by the Dutch, whose port of Ahio or 
PiouWt founded as a rival to Singapore, stands on a small island off 
the western coast of Bintang. 

Bintang, regarded as tlie residence of the expelled sultans of 
Malacca, is the Bintilo whereof Camoons speaks as the persistent foe 
of Portuguese Malacca 

'* ATo reino tie Bintdo, que tantos danos 
Terd a Malaca miiito tempo feitoal* 

OGY 

loss is cither a ready-formed protoplasmic material, supplied 
by some other living being, or it consists of the elements 
of protoplasm, united together in simpler combinations, 
which consequently have to bo built up into protoplasm 
by the agency of the living matter itself. In either case, 
the addition of molecules to those which already existed 
takes place, not at the surface of the living mass, but by 
interposition between the existing molecules of the latter. 
If the processes of disintegration and of reconstruction 
which characterize life balance one another, the size of the 
mass of living matter remains stationary, while, if the re- 
constructive process is the more rapid, the living body 
But the increase of size which constitutes growth is the 
rc.sult of a jirocess of molecular intus-susception, and there- 
fore differs altogetlicr from the process of growth by accre- 
tion, which may be observed in crystals and is effected 
purely by the external addition of new matter — so that, in 
the well-known ajdiorism of Linmeus, the word “grow,” 
asapjilied to stones, signifies a totally different process from 
what is called “growth” in plants and animals. 

3. Its tendency to undergo cyclical changes. 

In the ordinary course of nature, all living matter pro- 
ceeds from ])re-cxisting living matter, a portion of the latter 
being detached and aoijuiring an independent existence. 
The now form takes on tlie characters of that from which 
it arose; exhibits the same power of propagating itself 
by means of an offshoot ; and, sooner or later, like its pre- 
decessor, ceases to live, and is resolved into more highly 
oxidated compounds of its elements. 

Thus an individual living body is not only constantly 
changing its substance, but its size and form are under- 
going continual modifications, the end of wliich is the death 
and decay of that individual ; the continuation of the kind 
being secured by the detachment of portions which tend 
to run through the same cycle of forms as the parent. No 
forms of matter which are either not living, or have not 
been derived from living matter, exhibit these three pro- 
perties, nor any approach to the remarkable phenomena 
defined under the second and third heads. But in addi- 
tion to these distinctive characters, living matter has some 
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Other peculiarities, the chief of which are the dependence on the snows of great heights in temperate latitudes, bat 
of all its activities upon moisture and upon heat, within covering extensive areas of ice and snow in the Arctic 
a limited range of temperature, and the fact that it usually regions, where it must be exposed to extremely low tem« 
possesses a certain structure, or organisation. peratures, — in the latter case for many months together ; 

Life con* As has been said, a large proportion of water enters into while the Arctic and Antarctic seas swarm with Dmimmitm 
the composition of all living matter; a certain amount of and Radwlaria, It is on the DiaUmaceas^ as Hooker has 
mow uic. arrests vital activity, and the com])lete abstraction well shown, that all surface life in these regions ultimately 

of this water is absolutely incompatible with either actual dej>ends ; and their enormous multitudes prove that their 
or |)otential life. But many of the simpler forms of life rate of multiplication is adequate to meet the demands 
may undergo desiccation to such an extent as to arrest their made upon them, and is not seriously impeded by the low 
vital manifestations and convert them into the semblance temperature of the waters, never much above the freezing 
of not-living matter, and yet remain potentially alive. That point, in which they habitually live, 
is to say, on being duly moistened they return to life again. The maximum limit of heat which living matter can 
And this reviviiication may take place after months, or even resist is no less variable than its minimum limit. Kiihne 
years, of arrested life. found that marine Amaha^ were killed when the tempera- 

Llfe con- The properties of living matter are intimately related to ture reached 35^* C. (93“ Fahr.), while this was note the 
temperature. Not only df»es exjiosure to heat sufficient to case with fresh-water Anwehae^ which survived a heat of 
doconqioso protein matter destroy life, by demolishing the 5“, or even 10'^, C. higher. And Actinophrys Eichomii 
rnf)lcciilar structure ui)on which life depends ; but all vital was not killed until the temperature rose to 44* or 45* C. 
activity, all plumoinena of nutritive growth, movement, Didymvum serpula is killed at 35* C. ; while another 
and reproduction are possible only between certain limits Myxcmiycete u'FAludvmi ^tpUcfumi^ succumbs only at 40“ C. 
of tem])erature. As the temperature approaches these Cohn (“ Untersuchungen iiber Bacterien,” zwr 

limits the manifestations of life vanish, though they may be Bioloyie der Pflanzen Heft 2, 1872), has given the results 

recovered hy return to the normal conditions ; but if it of a series of ex]>erimcnt8 conducted with the view of 
pass far beyond those limits, death takes place. ascertaining the tcmjierature at which Bacteria are de- 

This much is clear ; but it is not easy to say exactly stroyed, when living in a fluid of definite chemical com- 
what the limits of temperature are, as they appear to vary position, and free from all such complications as must 
ill part with the kind of living matter, and in part with arise from the inequalities of physical condition when 
, the conditions of moisture which obtain along with the solid particles other than the Bacteria co-oxist with them. 
temi»orature. The conditions of life are so complex in The fluid employed contained 0*1 gramme potassium phos- 
the higher organisms, that the oxiiorimontal invi^stigatioii phate, 0*1 gr. crystallised magnesium sul])hate, 0*1 gr. tri- 
of this question can be satisfactorily attempted only in basic calcium jffiosphatc, and 0*2 gr. ammonium tartrate, 
the lowest and simplest forms. It appears that, in the dissolved in 20 cubic centimetres of distilled water. If 
dry state, these are able to bear far greater extremes to a certain quantity of this “ normal fluid ” a small pro** 
both of heat and cold than in the moist condition. Thus portion of water containing Bacteria was added, the 
Pasteur found that the spores of fungi, when dry, could multiplication of the Bacteria wont on with rapidity, 
be exposed without destruction to a temperature of whether the mouth of the containing flask was open or 
1*20' - 125“ C. (218“ - 257 Fahr.), while the same sjmres, hermetically closed. Hermetically-sealed flasks, contain 
when moist, were all killed by exjiosure to 100” C. (212“ ing ])ortions of the normal fluid infected with Bacteria^ 
Fahr.) On the other hand, Cagniard de la Tour found were submerged in water heated to various tonijieratures, 
that dry yeast might bo exposed to the extremely low the flask being carefully shaken, without being raised out 
temporatiiro of solid carbonic acid (-60“ C, or -76“ of the water, during its submergence. 

Fahr.) without being killed. In the moist state ho found Tlie result was, that in those flasks which were thus 

that it might be frozen and cooled to - 5 (\ (23“ Falir.), subjected, for an hour, to a heat of 60 ’ - 62" C. (140“ - 143“ 

but that it was killed by lower temjicraturos. How- Fahr.), the Bacteria underwent no development, and the 
ever, it is very desirable that these ex]mrinionts should fluid remained perfectly clear. On the other hand, in 
bo rejieated, for (k)hn’s careful observations on Bacteria similar exjieriments in which the flasks were heated only 
show that, though they fall into a state of torpidity, to 40' or 50 C. (104" - 122" Fahr.), the fluid became turbid, 
and, like yeast, h)se all their jiowers of exciting fer- in consequence of the niiiltijdication of the Bacteria^ in the 
mentation at, or near, the freezing jioint of water, they course of from two to three days. 

are not kilh'd hy exjiosurc for five hours to a temperature Both in Kuhne's and in Cohn’s experiments, which last 
below - 10' (I (It Fahr.), and, for some time, sinking have lately been confirmed and extended by Dr Roberts of 
tol8“C. (-0 ‘IFahr) Sjiecimens of Manchester, it was noted that long exposure to a lower 

which had been cooled to this extent, began to move tcmjierature than that which brings about, immediate 
about some little time after the ice containing them destruction of life, produces the same effect as short ex- 
thawed. But C\)hn remarks that Euyfemv, whicli were j) 0 .suro to the latter temperature. Thus, though all the 
frozen along with them, were all killed and disorganised, Bm^teria wore killed, with certainty, in the normal fluid, by 
and that the same fate had befallen the higher Inf maria short exposure to temperatures at or above 60“ C. (140“ 
and lioti/cra^ with the exception of some encysted V(/rfi- Fahr.), Cohn observed that, when a flask containing in- 
cefi(r^ in which the rhythmical niovonients of the contrac- fected normal fluid was heated to 50“ - 52“ C. (122“ - 125* 
tile vesicle showed that life was jireserved. Fahr.) for only an hour, the conse(|uent multiplication of 

Thus it would apjiear that the resistance of living the Bacteria was manifested much earlier, than in one 
matter to cold depends greatly on the sjiecial form of that which had been exposed for two hours to the same 
matter, and that the limit of the Eiighna^ simple organism temperature. 

as it is, is much higher than that of the Bacterium, It appears to be very generally hold that the simpler 

Considerations of this kind throw some light upon the vegetable organisms are deprived of life at temperatures as 
apparently anomalous conditions under which many of the high as 60“ C. (140* Fahr.) ; but Algos have been found 
lower plants, such as Protococcus and the Diatormcere^ and living in hot springs at much higher temperatuVes, namely, 
some of the lower animals, such as the Badiolaria^ are from 168* to 208“ Fahr., for which latter surprising fact 
observed to flourish. Pwtococcus has been found, not only we have the high authority of Descloiseaux. It is no ex- 
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pkoation of these phenomena, but only another mode of 
stating them, to say that these organisms have become 
** accustomed” to such temperatures, if this degree of 
heat were absolutely incompatible with the activity of 
living matter, the plants could no more resist it than they 
could become “ accustomed ” to being made red hot. Habit 
may modify subsidiary, but cannot affect fundamental, 
conditions. 

Recent investigations point to the conclusion that the 
immediate cause of the arrest of vitality, in the first place, 
and of its destruction, in the second, is the coagulation of 
certain substances in the protoplasm, and that the latter 
contains various coagulable matters, which solidify at differ- 
ent temperatures. And it remains to be seen, how far the 
death of any form of living matter, at a given temperature, 
depends on the destruction of its fundamental substance 
at %at heat, and how far death is brought about by the 
coagulation of merely accessory compounds, 
life end It may be safely said of all those living things which 
28**^’ are large enough to enable us to trust the evidence of 
microscopes, that they are heterogeneous optically, and that 
their different parts, and especially the surface layer, as con- 
trasted with the interior, differ physically and chemically ; 
while, in most living things, mere heterogeneity is exchanged 
for a definite structure, whereby the body is distinguished 
into visibly different parts, which possess different powers 
or functions. Living things which present this visible 
structure are said to be organized; and so widely does 
organization obtain among living beings, that organized 
and living are not unfrequently used as if they were terms 
of co-extensive applicability. This, however, is not exactly 
accurate, if it bo thereby implied that all living things have 
a visible organization, as there are numerous forms of living 
matter of which it cannot properly be said that they 
possess either a definite structure or permanently specialized 
organs : though, doubtless, the simi)lest particle of living 
matter must possess a highly complex molecular structure, 
which is far beyond the reach of vision. 

The broad distinctions which, as a matter of fact, exist 
between every known form of living substance and every 
other com])onont of the material world, justify the sepa- 
ration of the biological sciences from all others. But it 
must not be supposed that the differences between living 
and not-living matter are such as to justify the assumption 
that the forces at work in the one are different from those 
which are to be met with in the other. Considered a|>art 
from the phenomena of consciousness, the phenomena of 
life are all dependent upon the working of the same 
physical and chemical forces as those which are active 
in the rest of the world. It may be convenient to uh(‘ 
the terms vitality ” and “ vital force to denote the causes 
of certain great groups of natural operations, as wo employ 
the names of ** electricity ” and “ electrical force ” to denote 
others ; but it ceases to be proper to do so, if such a name 
• implies the* absurd assumption that “electricity” and 

‘vitality” are entities playing the part of efficient causes 
of electrical or vital phenomena. A mass of living proto- 
plasm is simply a molecular machine of great complexity, 
the total results of the working of which, or its vital pheno- 
mena, depend, — on the one hand, upon its construction, 
and, on the other, upon the energy supplied to it ; and to 
speak of “ vitality ” as anything but the name of a series of 
operations is as if one should talk of the “ horologity ” of 
a clock. 

dassiflea- Living matter, or protoplasm and the products of its 
tion of the metamorphosis, may be regarded under four aspects : — 
^wmena It has a certain external and internal form, the 
latter being more usually called structure ; 

f2.) It occupies a certain position in space and in time ; 

(3.) It is the subject of the operation of certain forces 
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in virtue of which it undergoes internal changes, modifies 
external objects, and is modified by them ; and 

(4.) Its form, place, and powers are the effects of ce^ 
tain causes. 

In correspondence with those four aspects of its sub- 
ject, biology is divisible into four chief subdivisions — L 
MoRPHoixiaY • IL Distribution ; III. Physiology ; IV 

ifiTIOLOGY. 

I. Morphology. 

So far as living beings have a form and structure, they 
fall within the province of Anatomy and lliitology^ the 
latter being merely a name for that ultimate optical analysis 
of living structure which can be carried out only by the 
aid of the microscope. 

And, in so far as the form and structure of any living 
being are not constant during the whole of its existence, 
but undergo a series of changes from the commencement 
of that existence to its end, living beings have a Develop- 
tnent The history of development is an account of the 
anatomy of a living being at the successive periods of its 
existence, and of the manner in which one anatomical 
stage passes into the next. 

Finally, the systematic statement and generalization of 
the facts of Morphology, in such a manner as to arrange 
living beings in groups according to their degrees of like- 
ness, is Tojconomy. 

The study of Anatomy and Development has brought to 
light certain generalizations of wide applicability and 
great importance. 

I. It has been said that the great majority of living i^lostplanti 
beings present a very definite structure. Unassisted vision and ani- 
and ordinary dissection suffice to separate the body of any 
of the higher animals, or plants, into fabrics of different 
Boris, which always present the same general arrangement 
in the same organism, but are combined in different ways 
in different organisms. The discrimination of these com- 
paratively few fabrics, or timies^ of which organisms are 
com])Osod, was the first step towards that ultimate analysis 
of visible structure which has become possible only by the 
recent j)erfcction of microscopes and of methods of pre- 
paration. 

Histology, which embodies the results of this analysis, 
shows that every tissue of a plant is composed of more or 
less modified structural elements, each of which is termed 
9 , cell; which cell, in its simplest condition, is merely a 
spheroidal mass of protoplasm, surrounded by a coat or sac 
— the cell-wall — which contains cellulose. In the various 
tissues, these colls may undergo innumerable modifications 
of form — the protoplasm may become differentiated into a 
nucleus with its nucleolus, a primordial utricle, and a cavity 
filled with a watery fluid, and the coll- wall may be vari- 
ously altered in composition or in structure, or may coalesce 
with others But, however extensive these changes may 
be, the fact that the tissues are made up of morphologically 
distinct units — the cells — remains patent. And, if any 
doubt could exist on the subject, it would be removed by 
the study of development, which proves that every plant 
commences its existence as a simple cell, identical in its 
fundamental characters with the less modified of those 
cells of which the whole body is composed. 

But it is not necessary to the morphological unit of the 
plant that it should be always provided with a cell-wall. 

Certain plants, such as Protococcus^ sy>end longer or shorter 
periods of their existence in the condition of a mere spher- 
oid of protoplasm, devoid of any cellulose wall, while, at 
other times, the protoplasmic body becomes enclosed within 
a cell-wall, fabricated by its superficial layer. 

Therefore, just as the nucleus, the primordial utricle, 
and the central fluid are no essential constituents of the 
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morphological unit of the plant, but represent results of its 
3 uetainf)r]»iiohi 8 , so the cell- wan is equally unessential ; and 
either the term ‘^celP^ must acquire a merely technical 
hi^iiificance as the equivalent of morphological unit, or 
some new term must be invented to describe the latter. 
On the whole, it is probably least inconvenient to modify 
the seoHo of the word “cell.” 

The histological analysis of animal tissues has led to 
results and to difficulties of terminology of precisely the 
sfutic cliaracter. In the higher animals, however, the 
mwlificatioiis which the cells undergo arc so extensive, that 
the fact that the tissues arc, as in plants, resolvable into an 
aggregation of morphological units, could never have been 
established without the aid of the study of development, 
which jiroves that the animal, no less than the plant, com- 
mences its existence as a simi>lo cell, fundamentally iden- 
tical with the less modified cells which are found in the 
tissues of the adult. 

Though the nucleus is very constant among animal cells, 
it is )iot universally present ; and among the lowest forms 
of animal lile, the proto])laBmic mass which represents the 
morphological unit may be, as in the lowest plants, devoid 
of a mudeus. In the animal, the cell-wall never has the 
character of a shut sac containing cellulose ; and it is not 
a little difficult, in many cases, to say how much of the so- 
called “ cell-wall ” of the animal cell answers to the “ pri- 
mordial utricle ” and how much to the proper “ cellulose 
cell-wall ” of the vegetable cell. But it is certain that in 
the animal, as in the plant, neither cell-wall nor nucleus 
are essential constituents of the cell, inasmuch as bodies 
which arc uncjuestionably the ecjuivaleiits of cells — true 
morydudogical units — arc more masses of protoplasm, de- 
void alike of cell-wall and nucleus. 

For the whole living world, tlien, it results : — that the 
morphological unit— tlie primary and fundamental form of 
life — is merely an individual mass of protoplasm, in which 
no further htructuro is discernible ; that independent living 
forms may ])resent but little advance on this structure ; 
and that all the higher forms of life are aggregates of such 
inorpliological units or colls, variously modified. 

Moreover, all that is at present known tends to the con- 
clusion, that, in the complex aggregates of such units of 
which all the higlicr animals and plants consist, no cell has 
arisen otherwise than by becoming separated from the pro- 
to})la8m of a])re-oxisting coll ; whence the aphorism Ovinia 
ce/iula e celhiltf” 

It may furtlier be added, as a general truth applicable 
to nucleated cells, that the nucleus rarely undergoes any 
considerable modification, the structures characteristic of 
the tissues being formed at the expense of the more super- 
ficial ])rutoplasm of the cells ; and that, when nucleated 
cells divide, the division of the nucleus, as a rule, precedes 
that of the whole coll. 

Develop- 2. In the course of its development every coll proceeds 
meiit a ^ condition in which it closely resembles every other 

differentia- through a series of stages of gradually increasing 
tion. divergence, until it reaches that condition in which it pre- 
sents the characteristic features of the elements of a special 
tissue. The development of the cell is therefore a gradual 
progress from the general to the special state. 

Tlie like holds good of the development of the body as 
a whole. However complicated one of the higher animals 
or plants may be, it begins its separate existence under the 
form of a nucleated cell. This, by division, becomes con- 
verted into an aggregate of nucleated cells : the parts of 
this aggre^te, following different laws of growth and 
multiplication, give rise to the rudimv^nw of the organs ; 
and the parts of these rudiments again take on those modes 
of growth and multiplication and metamor^diosia which are 
netful to convert the rudiment into the perfect structure. 


The development of the organism as a whole, therefore, 
repeats in principle the development of the cell It is a 
progress from a general to a special form, resulting from 
the gradual differentiation of the primitively simil^ mor- 
phological units of which the body is composed. 

Moreover, when the stages of development of two 
animals are compared, the number of these stages which are 
similar to one another is, as a general rule, proportional to 
the closeness of the resemblance of the adult forms; whence 
it follows that the more closely any two animals are allied 
in adult structure, the later are their embryonic conditions 
distinguishable. And this general rule holds for plants no 
less than for animals. 

The broad principle, that the form in which the more 
complex living things commence their development is 
always the same, was first expressed by Harvey in his 
famous aphorism, “ Omne vivum ex ow,” which was intended 
simply as a morphological generalization, and in no wise 
implied the rejection of spontaneous generation, as it is 
commonly 8up|>osed to do. Moreover, Harvey’s study of 
the development of the chick led him to promulgate that 
theory of “epigenesis,” in which the doctrine that develop- 
ment is a progress from the general to the sj^ecial is im- 
plicitly contained. 

Caspar F. Wolff furnished further, and indeed conclu- 
sive, proof of the truth of the theory of epigenesis ; but, 
unfortunately, the authority of Haller and the speculations 
of Bonnet led science astray, and it was reserved for Von 
Baer to put the nature of the process of development in its 
true light, and to formulate it in his famous law. 

3. Development, then, is a process of differentiation by 
which the primitively similar j>art8 of the living body 
become more and more unlike one another. 

This process of differentiation may be effected in several Modes of 
ways. differa&tiR 

(1.) The protoplasm of the germ may not undergo divi-*^“* 
sion and conversion into a cell aggregate ; but various parts 
of its outer and inner substance may be metamorphosed 
directly into those physically and chemically different 
materials which constitute the body of the adult. Tliis 
occurs in such animals as the Infusoria^ and in such plants 
as the unicellular Ahjm, 

(2.) The germ may undergo division, and be converted 
into an aggregate of cells, which cells give rise to the 
tissues by undergoing a metamorphosis of the same kind as 
that to which the whole body is subjected in the preceding 
case. 

The body, formed in either of these ways, may, as a wholej 
undergo metamorphosis by differentiation of its parts, and 
the differentiation may take place without reference to any 
axis of symmetry, or it may have reference to such an axis. 

In the latter case, the parts of the body which become dis- 
tinguishable may corresjjond on the two sides of the axis 
(bilateral symmetry), or may correspond along several lines 
parallel with the axis (radial symmetry). 

The bilateral or radial symmetry of the body may be 
further complicated by its segmentation, or separation 
by divisions transverse to the axis, into parts, each of 
which corresponds with its predecessor or successor in the 
series. 

In the segmented body, the segments may or may not 
give rise to symmetrically or asymmetrically disposed pro- 
cesses, which are appendagu^ using that word in its most 
general sense. 

And the highest degree of complication of structure, in 
both animals and plants, is attained by the body when it 
becomes divided into segments provided with appendages; 
when the segments not only become very different from one 
another, but some coalesce and lose their primitive distinct- 
ness; and when the appendages and the segments into 
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which they are subdivided simihurly become differentiated 
and coalesce. 

It is in virtue of such processes that the flowers of 
plants, and the heads and limbs of the Arthropoda and of 
the Vertehratay among animals, attain their extraordinary 
diversity and complication of structure. A flower-bud is a 
segmented body or axis, with a certain number of whorls 
of appendages ; and the perfect flower is the result of the 
gradual differentiation and confluence of these primitively 
similar segments and their apjwndagos. The head of an 
insect or of a crustacean is, in like manner, composed of a 
number of segments, each with its pair of ap|)endage.H, 
which by differentiation and confluence are converted into 
the feelers and variously modified oral appendages of the 
adult. 

Jn some complex organisms, the process of differentiation, 
by which they pass from the condition of aggregated embryo 
cells to the adult, can be traced back to the laws of growth 
of the two or more colls into which the embryo coll is 
divided, each of these cells giving rise to a particular |K)r- 
tion of the adult organism. Thus the fertilized embryo 
cell in the archegonium of a fern divides into four cells, 
one of which gives rise to the rhizome of the young fern, 
another to its first rootlet, while the t)thpr two are con- 
verted into a placenta-like mass which remains embedded 
in the prothallus. 

The structure of the stem of Chara dej)enda u|K)n the 
different pro}>ertie8 of the cells, which are successively 
derived by transverse division from the ajiical cell. An 
inter^nodal cell, which elongaito greatly, and d(jes not 
divide, is succeeded by a nodal cell, which elongates but 
little, and l)ecomes greatly subdivided ; this by anoth(‘r 
inter-nodal cell, and so on in regular alternation. In the 
same way the structure of the stem, in all the higher 
))lant8, dciHjnds upon the laws which govern the manner of 
division and of metamorphosis of the apical ccjIIs, and of 
their continuation in the cambium layer. 

In all animals which consist of cell-aggregates, the cells 
of which the embryo is at first composed arrange them- 
selves by the sj)litting, or by a process of invagination, of the 
blastoderm into two layers, the cpihlaM and the htf/Masfy 
between which a third intermediate layer, the rnesobluKty 
appears, and each layer gives rise to a definite group of 
organs in the adult. Thus, in the Vertehratay the epiblast 
gives rise to the cerebro-spinal axis, and to the ei)iderniis 
and its derivatives ; the hypoblast, to the epithelium of the 
alimentary canal and its derivatives ; and the mesoblast, to 
all the intermediate structures. The tendency of recent 
inquiry is to prove that the several layers of the germ 
evolve analogous organs in invertebrate animals, and to indi- 
cate the possibility of tracing the several germ layers back 
to the blastomeres of the yelk, from the subdivision of 
which they proceed. 

*l!kiononiy. If is conceivable that all the forms of life should have pre- 
sented alx)ut the same differentiation of structure, and 
should have differed from one another by superficial charac- 
ters, each form passing by insensible gi^ations into those 
most like it. In this case Taxonomy, or the classification 
of morphological facts, would have had to confine itself 
to the formation of a serial arrangement representing the 
serial gradation of these forms in nature. 

It is conceivable, again, that living beings should have 
differed as widely in structure as they actually do, but that 
the interval lietween any two extreme forms should have 
been filled up by an unbroken series of gradations ; in which 
case, again, classification could only effect the formation of 
series— the sftict definition of groups would be as impos- 
sible as in the former case. 

As a matter of fact, living beings differ enormously, not 


only in differentiation of structure, but in the modes in 
which that differentiation is brought about; and the in- 
tervals between extreme forms are not filled up in the exist- 
ing world by complete series of gradations. Hence it arises 
that living beings are, to a grt^at exUmt, susceptible of classi- 
fication into groups, the members of each group resembling 
one another, and differing from all the rest, by certain 
definite ])eculiarities. 

No two living l)eings are exactly alike, but it is a 
matter of observation that, among the endless diversities 
of living things, some constantly resemble one another so 
closely that it is imiK)ssible tu draw any line of demarca- 
tion between them, while they differ only in such characters 
tts are associated with sex. Such as thus closely resemble 
one another constitute a morjdwlogical species ; while dif- 
ferent morphological species are defined by constant char- 
acters which are not merely sexual. 

The comparison of these lowest grouj)8, or morphological 
B|)ecies, with one another, shows that more or fewer of 
them possess some character or characters in common— 
some feature in which they resemble one another and differ 
from all other si^cies — and the group or higher order thus 
formed is a genuA. The generic groups thus constituted 
are susceptible of being armnged in a similar manner into 
gron])s of successively higher order, which are known as 
Jami/leSy orders, classes, and tlie like. 

The method i^ursued in the classification of living forms 
is, in fact, exactly the same as that followed by the maker 
of an index in working out the heads indexed, lii an 
al])habetical arrangement, tlie classification may be truly 
termed a morphological one, the object being to put into 
close relation all those leading words which resemble one 
another in the arrangement of their letters, that is, 
in their form, and to keep apart those which differ in 
structure. Headings which begin with the same word, 
but differ otherwise, might be compared to genera with 
their sjHJcies ; the grou])8 of words with the same first two 
syllables to families ; those with idcmtical first syllables to 
orders ; and those with the same initial letttT to classes. 

Hut there is this difference bcjtwwn the index and the 
Taxonomic arrangement of living fonm, that in the former 
there is none but an arbitrary relation l^etween the various 
classes, while in the lattt>r the classes are similarly capable 
of co-ordination into larger and larger groups, until all 
are comprehended under the common definition of living 
Ixiings. 

The differences between “artificial ” and “ natural ” classi- Artificial 
fications are differences in degit'.e, anti not in kind. 
each case the classification dej>onds upon likeness ; but in an 
artificial classification some prominent and easily observed 
feature is taken as the mark of resemblance or dissemblance ; 
while, in a natural classification, the things classified are 
arranged according to the totality of their moq^hological 
resemblances, and the features which arc taken as the marks 
of groups are those which have been ascertained by ob- 
servation to be the indications of many likenesses or un- 
likenosses. And thus a natural classification is a great 
deal more than a mere index. It is a statement of th^ 
marks of similarity of organization ; of the kinds of struc- 
ture which, as a matter of oxi)erience, are found universally 
associated together; and, as such, it furnishes the whole 
foundation for those indications by which conclusions as to 
the nature of the whole of an animal are drawn from a 
knowledge of some i)art of it. 

When a palaiontologist argues from the characters of a 
bone or of a shell to the nature of the animal to which 
that bone or shell belonged, he is guided by the emi)irical 
morphological laws established by wide observation, that 
such a kind of bone or shell is associated writh such and 
«uch structural features in the rest of the body, and no 
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others. And it is these empirical laws which are embodied 
and expressed in a natural classification. 

II. Distribution. 

Living beings occupy certain portions of the surface of 
the earth, inhabiting cither the dry land or the fresh or 
Halt waters, or being competent to maintain their existence 
in either. In any given locality, it is found that those 
different media are inhabited by different kinds of living 
beings ; and that tlie wiine medium, at different heights 
in the air and at different de])ths in the water, has dif- 
ferent living inhabitantH. 

Moreover, the living [)opulation8 of localities which differ 
considerably in latitude, and hence in climate, always pre- 
sent considerable differences. But the converse proposition 
is not true ; that is to siiy, localities which differ in longi- 
tude, oven if they resciiible one another in climate, often 
have very dissimilar fauruB and florm. 

It has been discovered by careful comparison of local 
fauna) and fione that certain areas of the earth^s surface 
are inhabited by groups of animals and plants which are 
not found elsewhere, and which thus characterize each of 
these areas. Such areas are termed Provimes of Dutribur 
tmi. There is no parity between these provinces in extent, 
nor in the jdiysical configuration of their boundaries ; and, 
in reference to existing conditions, nothing can appear to 
be more arbitrary and capricious than the distribution of 
living beings. 

The study of distribution is not confined to the present 
order of nature ; but, by the help of geology, the naturalist 
is enabled to obtain clear, though too fragmentary, evidence 
of the characters of the faunro and florae of antecedent 
epochs. The remains of organisms which are contained 
in the stratified rocks prove that, in any given part of the 
earth’s surface, the living population of ctirlier epochs was 
different from that which now exists in the locality ; and 
that, on the whole, the difference becomes greater the 
farther we go back in time. The organic remains which are 
found in the later (yaiuozoic deposits of any district are 
always closely allied to those now found in the province 
of distribution in which that locality is included ; while in 
the older Caiiiozoic, the Mesozoic, and the Palaeozoic strata, 
the fossils may be similar to creatures at present living in 
some other ])rovince, or may bo altogether unlike any which 
now exist. 

!]i any given locality, the succession of living forms may 
appear to bo interrupted by numerous breaks — the asso- 
ciated s})ecies in each fossiliferous bed being quite distinct 
from those above and those below them. But the ten- 
dency of all pala:onto1ogical investigation is to show that 
these breaks are only apparent, and arise from the incom- 
pleteness of the series of remains which happens to have 
[>eon preserved in any given locality. As the area over 
which accurate geologictil investigations have boon carried 
on extends, and as the fossiliferous rocks found in one 
locality fill up the gaps left in another, so do the abrupt 
demarcations between the faunae and florae of successive 
epochs disappear — a certain proportion of the genera and 
species of every period, great or small, being found to be 
continued for a longer or shorter time into the next suc- 
ceeding period. It is evident, in fact, that the changes in 
the living iX)pulation of the globe which have taken place 
during its history, have been effected, not by the sudden 
replacement of one set of living beings by another, but by 
a process of slow and gradual introduction of new species, 
accompanied by the extinction of the older forms. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that in all parts of the 
globe in which fossiliferous rocks have yet been examined, 
t!ie succtosive terms of the series of living forms which 


have thus succeeded one another are analogous. The Bfe 
of the Mesozoic epoch is everywhere characterized by the 
abundance of some groups of species of which no trace Is 
to be found in either earlier or later formations ; and the 
like is true of the Palaeozoic epoch. Hence it follows, not 
only that there has been a succession of species, but that 
the general nature of that succession has been the same all 
over the globe ; and it is on this ground that fossils are 
so important to the geologist as marks of the relative age 
of rocks. 

The determination of the morphological relations of the 
species which have thus succeeded one another is a problem 
of profound importance and difficulty, the solution of which, 
however, is already clearly indicated. For, in several cases, 
it is possible to show that, in the same geographical area, a 
form A, which existed during a certain geological epoph, 
has been replaced by another form B, at a later period ; 
and that this form B has been replaced, still later, by a 
third form C. When these forms, A, B, and C, are com- 
])arod together they are found to be organized upon the 
same plan, and to be very similar even in most of the de- 
tails of their structure ; but B differs from A by a slight 
modification of some of its parts, which modification is 
carried to a still greater extent in C. 

In other words, A, B, and C differ from one another in Progreasiw 
the same fashion as the earlier and later stages of 
embryo of the same animals differ ; and in successive epochs 
we have the group j)resontirig that progressive specializa- 
tiou which characterises the development of the individual, time. 
Cflear evidence that this progressive specialization of 
structure has actually occurred has as yet been obtained in 
only a few cases {e,g,y Eguitlw^ Crocod{lia\ and these are 
confined to the highest and most complicated forms of life ; 
while it is demonstrable that, oven as reckoned by geolo- 
gical time, the process must have been exceedingly slow. 

Among the lower and less complicated forms the evi- 
dence of progressive modifications, furnished by compari- 
son of the oldest with the latest forms, is slight, or absent ; 
and some of those have certainly persisted, with very little 
change, from extremely ancient times to the present day. 

It is as important to recognize the fact that certain forms 
of life have thus persisted, as it is to admit that others have 
undergone progressive modification. 

It has been said that the successive terms in the series Geographl 
of living forms are analogous in all parts of the globe, 

But the species which constitute the corresponding 
homoUucic terms in tlie series, in different localities, are not 
identical. And, though the imperfection of our knowledge flom 
at present precludes positive assertion, there is every reason 
to believe that geographical provinces have existed through- 
out the period during which organic remains furnish us 
with evidence of the existence of life. The wide distribu- 
tion of certain Palseozic forms does not militate against 
this view ; for the recent investigations into the nature of 
the deep-sea fauna have shown that numerous CrustaBea^ 
Echinoderrnata^ and other invertebrate animals, have as 
wide a distribution now as their analogues possessed in the 
Silurian epoch. 

III. Physiology. 

Thus far living beings have been regarded merely as Living 
definite forms of matter, and Biology has presented 
considerations of a different order from those which meet the 
student of Mineralogy. But living things are not only 
natural bodies, having a definite form and mode of struo- 
turo, growth, and development. They are machines in 
action ; and, under this aspect, the phenomena which they 
present have no parallel in the mineral worl(f. 

The actions of living matter are termed its 
and these functions, varied as they are, may be reduced to 
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three categoriee. They are either— (1), functions which 
affect the material composition of the and determine 
its mass, which is the Glance of the processes of waste on 
the one hand and those of assimilation on the other. Or 
(2), they are functions which subserve the process of re- 
production, which is essentially the detachment of a part 
endowed with the i)Ower of developing into an independent 
whole. Or (3), they are functions in virtue of which one 
part of the body is able to exert a direct influence on 
another, and the body, by its parts or as a whole, becomes 
a source of molar motion. The first may be termed msten- 
tative^ the second 'generative^ and the third c(yrrelative 
functions. 

Of these three classes of functions the first two only can 
be said to be invariably present in living beings, all of 
which are nourished, grow, and multiply. But there are 
some forms of life, such as many Fnrigi^ which are not 
known to possess any powers of changing their form ; in 
which the protoplasm exhibits no movements, and reacts 
upon no stimulus ; and in which any influence which the 
different parts of the body exert upon one another must 
be transmitted indirectly from molecule to molecule of the 
common mass. In most of the lowest plants, however, 
and in all animals yet known, the body either constantly 
or temporarily changes its form, either with or without the 
application of a special stimulus, and thereby modifies the 
relations of its parts to one another, and of the whole to 
surrounding bodies ; while, in all the higher animals, the 
different parts of the body are able to affect, and be 
affected by, one another, by means of a si)ecial tissue, termed 
nerve. Molar motion is effected on a large scale by means 
of another special tissue, mmcle; and the organism is 
brought into relation with surrounding bodies by means of 
a third kind of special tissue — that of the semorg organs — 
by means of which the forces exerted by surrounding 
bodies are transmuted into affections of nerve. 

In the lowest forms of life, tho functions wliich have 
been enumerated are seen in their simplest forms, and 
they are exerted indifferently, or nearly so, by all })arts of 
the protoplasmic body ; and the like is tme of the functions 
of the body of even the highest organisms, so long as they 
are in the condition of the nucleated cell, which conRtitute.s 
the starting j)oint of their development. But the first pro- 
cess in that development is the division of the germ into a 
number of morphological units or blastomeres, which, 
eventually, give rise to cells ; and as each of these pos- 
sesses the same physiological functions as tho germ itself, 
it follows that each morphological unit is also a j)hy.sio- 
logical unit, and the multicellular mass is strictly a com- 
pound organism, made up of a multitude of physiologically 
• independent cells. The physiological activities manifested 
by the complex whole represent the sura, or rather tho 
resultant, of tho separate and indeiKjndent physiological 
activities resident in each of the simpler constituents of 
that whole. 

The morphological changes which the cells undergo in 
the course of the further development of the organism do 
not affect their individuality; and, notwithstanding the 
modification and confluence of its constituent cells, tho 
adult organism, however complex, is still an aggregate of 
morphological units. Nor is it less an aggregate of physio- 
logical units, each of which retains its fundamental inde- 
pendence, though that independence becomes restricted in 
various ways. 

Each cell, or that element of a tissue which proceeds 
from tho modification of a cell, must needs retain its 
flustentativ% functions so long as it grows or maintains a 
condition of equilibrium ; but the most completely meta- 
morphoflrf cells show no trace of the generative function, 
and many ei^ibit no correlative functions. On tho other 


hand, those cells of tho adult organism which are the un- 
metamorphosed derivatives of the germ, exhibit all the 
primary functions, not only nourishing themselves and 
growing, but multiplying, and frequently showing more or 
less marked movements. 

Organs are parts of tho body which perform particular 
functions. In strictness, perhaps, it is not quite right to 
8j)eak of organs of sustentation or generation, each of these 
functions being necessarily performed by the morphological 
unit which is nourished or re])roduced. What are called 
the organs of these functions are the apparatuses by wliich 
certain operations, subsidiary to sustentation and genera- 
tion, are carried on. 

Thus, in the case of the sustentative functions, all those 
organs may bo said to contribute to this function which 
are concerned in bringing nutriment within reach of the 
ultimate cells, or in removing waste matter from them ; 
while in the case of the generative function, all those organs 
contribute to the function which produce the cells from 
which germs are given off ; or help in tho evacuation, or 
fertilization, or development of these germs. 

On tho other hand, the correlative functions, so long as 
they are exerted by a simple undifferentiated morphological 
unit or cell, are of the simplest character, consisting of 
those modifications of iKisition v hich can bo effected by 
mere changes in tho form or arrangement of tho parts of 
the protoplasm, or of those ])rolongation8 of the jiroto- 
plasm which arc called ])seudoi>odia or cilia. But, in the 
higher animals and plants, tho movements of the organism 
and of its parts are brought about by the change of the 
form of certain tissues, tho jiroperty of which is to shorten 
in one direction when exposed to certain stimuli. Such 
tissues are termed cmtracilU ; and, in their most fully 
developed condition, mmnular. The stimulus by which 
this contraction is naturally brought about is a molecular 
change, either in the substance of tho contractile tissue 
itself, or in some other part of tho body ; in which latter 
case, the motion which is set up in that j)art of tho body 
must be propagated to the contractile tissue through the 
intermediate substance of the body. In plants there seema 
to bo no question that parts which retain a hardly modified 
cellular structure may servo as channels for the transmis- 
sion of this molecular motion ; whether the same is true of 
animals is not certain. But, in all the more complex 
animals, a jKjculiar fibrous tissue — nerve — serves as the 
agent by which contractile tissue is affected by changes 
occurring elsewhere, and by which contractions thus ini- 
tiated are co-ordinated and brought into harmonious com- 
bination. While tho sustentative functions in tlie higher 
forms of life are still, as in tho lower, fundamentally de- 
j)endont u]X)n the powers inlierent in all tho physiological 
units which make up the body, the correlative functions 
are, in tho former, deputed to two sets of specially modified 
units, which constitute tho muscular and the nervous tissues. 

When the different forms of life are compared together Diviision ot 
as physiological machines, they are found to differ as 
machines of human construction do. In tho lower forms, labour, 
tho meclianism, though j)crfectly well adapted to do the 
work for which it is required, is rough, simple, and weak ; 
while, in tho higher, it is finished, complicated, and j)owerful. 
Considered as machines, there is the same sort of difference 
between a polype and a horse as there is between a distaff 
and a spinning-jenny. In the progress from the lower to 
the higher organism, there is a gradual differentiation 
of organs and of functions. Each function is separated 
into many parts, wliich are severally entrusted to distinct 
organs. To use the striking phrase of Milne-Edwards, in 
passing from low to high organisms, there is a division of 
physiological labour. And exactly tho same process is 
ob^rvable in the development of any of the higher organ- 
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wms ; HO that, physiologically, as well as morphologically, 
development is a progress from the general to the 8j)ecial. 

Thus far, the physiological activities of living matter 
have l)ecn considered in themselves, and without reference 
to anything that may affect them in the world outside the 
living lK)dy. But living matter acts on, and is powerfully 
affected by, the bodies which surround it ; and the study of 
the influence of the “ conditions of existence ” thus deter- 
mined constitutes a most imj)()rtant part of Physiology. 
Con«litions The sustcntativo functions, for cxainj>lo, can only be 
oftaiat- exerted under certain conditions of temi)crature, pressure, 
and light, in certain media, and with supplies of particular 
kinds of nutritive mattf'r ; the suflicicncy of which supjdieii 
again, is greatly infhienctjd by the comjxitition of other 
organisms, which, striving to satisfy the same needs, give 
rise to the passive “struggle for existence.” The exorcise 
of the correlative functions is influenced by similar condi- 
tions, and ))y tin* direct conflict with other organisms, which 
constitutes the active struggle for existence. And, finally, 
the generative functions arc subject to extensive modifi- 
cations, dejumdent partly upon what are commonly called 
external conditions, and partly upon wholly unknown 
agencies. 

Koproduc- In the lowest forms of life the only nif)de of generation 
tion t'Y at present known is th(‘ division of the body into two or 
fission and jiarts, each of which then grows t<» the size and 
mation : assumes the form of its parent, and repeats the process of 
agurno- nmltij)lieation. This method of mnltijflication by Jimum 

gtaiefU. properly called generation, because the ])art8 which are 
separated are severally coinjietcfit to give rise to individual 
organisms of the same nature as that from which they 
arose. 

In many of tlie lowest organisms the process is modified 
HO far that, instead of tlie jiareut dividing into tw'o e(|ual 
parts, only a Rinall ]K)rtion of its substance is detached, as 
a bud which develops into the likeness of its parent. 
This is generation by (lemmitiou, (leueration by fission 
and })y gemmation are not confined to the simplest forms 
of life, however. On the contrary, both inodes of multipli- 
cation are common not only among plants, but among 
animals of considerable com})lcxity. 

The multiplication of flowering plants by bulbs, that of 
annelids l)y fission, and that of polypes by budding, are 
well-known examples ()f tlieso modes of reproduction. In 
all these cases, the bud or tlie segment consists of a multi- 
tude of more or less metamorphosed cells. But, in other 
instances, a single coll detached from a mass of such un- 
diflerentiated cells contained in the ]>arontal organism is the 
foiindatiou of the new organism, and it is hard to say 
w'hetlier such a detached cell may be more fitly called a 
bud or a segment — whether the process is more akin to 
fissi( I or to gemmation. 

In all these cases the development of the now being 
from the detached germ takes place without the influence 
of other living matter. Common as the process is in 
j)Iants and in the lower animals, it becomes rare among 
the higher nn imals. T n these, the rej iroduction of the whole 
organism from a part, in the way indicated above, ceases. 
At most, we find that the cells at the end of an amputated 
portion of the organism are capable of reproducing the lost 
part ; and, in the very highest animals, oven this power 
vanishes in the adult; and, in most parts of the body, 
though the undifferentiated cells are cajiablo of multi- 
plication, their progeny grow, not into whole organisms 
like that of which they form a part, but into elements of 
the tissues. 

Throughout almost the whole series of living beings, 
however, we find concurrently with the prwess of agavio- 
genesiSf or asexual generation, another method of genera- 
tion, in which the development of the germ into an organism 


resembling the parent depends on an influence exerted by Sexual re- 
living matter different from the germ. This is gamogenemf P^odtictioiir 
or sexual generation. Looking at the facts broadly, and 
without reference to many exceptions in detail, it may be 
said that there is an inverse relation between agamogenetic 
and gamogenetic reproduction. In the lowest organisms 
gamogenesis has not yet been observed, while in the highest 
agamogenesis is absent. In many of the lower forms of 
life agamogenesis is the common and predominant mode 
of reproduction, while gamogenesis is exceptional ; on the 
contrary, in many of the higher, while gamogenesis is the 
rule, agamogenesis takes place exceptionally. In its 
simplest condition, which is termed conjugation^^* sexual 
generation consists in the coalescence of two similar masses 
of protoplasmic matter, derived from different parts of the 
same organism, or from two organisms of the same specios, 
and the single mass which results from the fusion develops 
into a new organism. 

In the majority of cases, however, there is a marked 
morphological difference between the two factors in the 
j}rocess, and then one is called the male, and the other the 
female element. The female element is relatively large, 
and undergoes but little change of form. In all the higher 
jdants and animals it is a nucleated cell, to which a greater 
or less amount of nutritive material, constituting the food- 
yelk, may be added. 

The male element, on the other hand, is relatively small 
It may be conveyed to the female element by an out- 
growth of the wall of its cell, which is short in many 
Algw and Fungi, but becomes an immensely elongated 
tubular filament, in the case of the pollen coll of flowering 
plants. But, more commonly, the protoplasm of the male 
colls becomes converted into rods or filaments, which usu- 
ally are in active vibratile movement, and sometimes are pro- 
polled by numerous cilia. Occasionally, however, as in 
many Neimtoidea and Arthro'podxji, they are devoid of 
mobility. 

Tlie manner in which the contents of the pollen tube 
affect the embryo cell in flowering plants is unknown, as 
no perforations through which the contents of the pollen 
tube may jiass, so as actually to mix with the substance of 
tlie embryo coll, have lieen discovered ; and there is tlie 
same difficulty with respect to the conjugative processes of 
some of the Cryptogainm, But in the great majority of 
plants, and in all animals, there can be no doubt that the 
substance of the male element actually mixes with that 
of the female, so that in all these cases the sexual pro- 
coas remains one of conjugation ; and impregnation is 
the physical admixture of protoplasmic matter derived 
from two sources, which may bo either different parts of 
the same organism, or different organisms. 

The effect of impregnation appears in all cases to be Immediate 
that the impregnated protoplasm tends to divide into por- ^ 
tions (blastomeres), which may remain united a single 
coil-aggregate, or some or all of which may become aei>a- tion. 
rate organisms. A larger or shorter period of rest, in many 
cases, intervenes between the act of impregnation and the 
commencement of the process of division. 

As a general rule, the female cell which directly receives 
the influence of the male is that which undergoes division 
and eventual development into independent germs; but 
there are some plants, such as the Floridem, in which this 
is not the case. In those the protoplasmic body of the 
trichogyne, which unites with the molecular spermatozoids, 
does not undergo division itself, but transmits some influ- 
ence to adjacent cells, in virtue of which they become 
subdivided into independent germs or spores. ^ 

There is still much obscurity respecting the reproductive 
processes of the Infmoria ; but, in file Vortkellidm, it would 
appear that conjugation merely determines a condition of 
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the whole organism, which gives rise to the division of the 
endoplast or so-called nucleus, by which germs are thrown 
off; and if this be the case, the process would have some 
analogy to what takes place in the Floridem. 

On the other hand, the process of conjugation by which 
two ^\%i\nciIHporpoB combine into that extraordinary double 
organism, the Diphzom pamdoxmi^ does not directly give 
rise to germs, but determines the development of the sexual 
organs in each of the conjugated individuals; and the same 
jffocess takes place in a large number of the Infmoriaj if 
what are supposed to be male sexual elements in them are 
really such. 

The process of impregnation in the Florideoi is remark- 
ably interesting, from its bearing upon the changes which 
fecundation is known to produce upon i)art 8 of the parental 
of^nism other than the ovum, even in the highest animals 
and plants. 

The nature of the influence exerted by the male element 
upon the female is wholly unknown. No inorj)hological 
distinction can be drawn between those cells which are 
capable of reproducing the whole organism without im- 
])regnation, and those which need it, as is obvious from 
what happens in insects, where eggs which ordinarily re- 
quire impregnation, exceptionally, os in many moths, or 
regularly, as in the case of the drones among bees, develop 
without impregnation. Even in the higher animals, such 
as the fowl, the earlier stages of division of the germ may 
take i>laco without impregnation. 

In fact, generation may be regarded as a ])articular 
case of cell multiplication, and impregnation sim])ly as one 
of the many conditions which may determine or alfeet that 
process. In the lowest organisms, the sim))le ])roto2)lasmic 
mass divides, and each part retains all tlic idiysiological pro- 
perties of the whole, and consequently constitutes a g('rm 
whence the whole body can Iw roj)roduce(l. in more ad- 
vanced organisms, each of the multitude of cells into which 
the embryo cell is converted at first, ])robab]y retains all, or 
nearly all, the physiological capabilities of the whole, and is 
callable of serving as a reproductive germ ; but as division 
goes on, and many of the cells which result from division 
acquire sj^ecial morphological and physiological 2)ro])ortics,it 
seems not improbable that they, in proj»ortion, lose tlicir 
more general characters. In projKirtion, for exam]»le, as tlie 
tendency of a given cell to become a muscle cell oi* a cur- 
tilage cell is more marked and definite, it is readily con- 
oeivable that its 2)riinitive cajiacity to reproduce the whole 
organism should be reduced, though it might not be alto- 
gether abolished. If this view is well based, the j)ower of 
rej)roducing the whole organism would be limited to those 
cells w'hich had acquired no special tendencies, and conse- 
quently had retained all the jwwers of the primitive, cell 
in which the organism commenced its existence. The more 
extensively diffused such cells were, the more generally 
might multililication by budding or fission take plac(' ; the 
more localized, the more limited would be the i)art 8 of the 
organism in which such a process would take jilace. And 
even where such cells occurred, their development or non- 
devolo2)ment might bo connected with conditions of nutri- 
tion. It doi)ends on the nutriment suiqdied to the female 
larva of a bee whether it shall become a neuter or a sexually 
perfect female ; and the sexual jierfection of a large pro- 
portion of the internal parasites is similarly dc]>endcnt 
u|)on their food, and perhaps on other conditions, such as 
the temi)erature of the medium in which they live. Thus the 
gradual disappearance of agamoj^nesis in the higher animals 
would be related with that increasing specialization of 
function n^ich is their essential characteristic ; and when 
it ceases to occur altogether, it may be supposed that no cells 
are left wnich retain unmodified the powers of the primi- 
tive embryo cell. The organism is like a society in which 


every one is so engrossed by his special business that he has 
neither time nor inclination to marry. 

Even the female elements in the highest organisms, 
little as they differ to all appearance from undifferentiated 
cells, and though they are directly derived from ei)ith 6 lial 
cells which have undergone very little modification from 
the condition of blastoiueres, are inca])able of full develop- 
ment unless they are subjected to the influence of the 
male element, which may, as Caspar Wolfl* suggested, bo 
compared to a kind of nutriment. But it is a living nutri- 
ment, in some respects comjwrable to that which would be 
supjdiod to an animal kept alive by transfusion, and its 
molecules transfer to the imjjregnated embryo cell all the 
special characters of the organism to which it belonged. 

The tendency of the germ to reproduce the characters Hereditary 
of its immediate parents, combined, in the case of sexual ^*'*®®* 
generation, with the tendency to reproduce the characters “^*®*®“* 
of the male, is the source of the singular phenomena of 
hereditary transmission. No structural modification is so 
slight, and no functional peculiarity is so insignificant in 
either parent that it may not make its appearance in the 
offH2)ring. But the transmission of parental peculiarities 
de] lends greatly uiion the manner in which they have been 
acquired. Such as have arisen naturally, and have been 
hereditary througli many antecedent generations, tend to 
appear in the progeny with great force; while artificial 
modifications, such, for example, as result from mutilation, 
are rarely, if ever, transmitted. Circumcision through in- 
numerable ancestral generations does not ajijiear to have 
reduced that rite to a mere formality, as it should have 
done, if the abbreviated jirejiuce had become hereditary in 
the descendants of Abraham ; while modern lambs are born 
with long tails, notwithstanding tlie long-continued prac- 
tice of cutting those of every generation short. And it 
remains to be seen wliether tlie supposed hereditary trans- 
mission of the habit of retrieving among dogs is really what 
it seems at first sight to be ; on the other side, Brown- 
Si'*cjuard ’8 case of tlie transmission of artificially induced 
ejiilepsy in guinea-jiigs is undoubtedly very weighty. 

Although the germ always tends to reproduce, directly Variation, 
or indirectly, the organism from which it is derived, the 
result of its development differs somewhat from the parent. 

Usually the amount of variation is insignificant; but it 
may be considerable, as in the so-called “sports;'' and 
sucli variations, wlielher useful or useless, may be trans- 
mitted with groat tenacity to the offsjiring of the subjects 
of them. 

In many plants and animals which multiply both The alter- 
ascxually and sexually, there is no definite relation be- 
tween the agamogenetic and the gainogenetic phenomena, 

The organism may multiply asexually before, or after, or 
coucurrciitly with, the occurrence of sexual generation. 

Jiut in a great many of the lower organisms, both 
animal and vege^ble, the organism (A) which results 
from the imj>regnated germ ])roduces offsj)ring only agamo- 
genetically. It thus gives rise to a series of independent 
organisms (B, B, B, . . .), which are more or less different 
from A, and which sooner or later acejuire generative organs. 

From their impregnated germs A is reproduced. The pro- 
cess thus described is what has been termed the “ alterna- 
tion of generations" under its simi^est form, — for example, 
as it is exhibited by the Saljxr. In more com])licated cases, 
the independent organisms which correspond with B may 
give rise agamogenetically to othem (B^), and these to 
others (Bg), and so on Aphis). Jiut, however long 
the series, a final term appears which dcveloj^s sexual 
organs, and reproduces A. The “alternation of generar 
tions” is, therefore, in strictness, an alternation of asexual 
with sexual generation, in which the products of the one 
process differ from those of the other. 
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The Hydrozoa olTer a complete series of gradations 
between those cases in which the term B is represented by 
a free, self* nourishing organism Cyanasa)^ through 
those in which it is free but unable to feed itself {Caly- 
cophmd(p\ to those in which the sexual elements are 
developed in bodies which resemble free zodids, but are 
never detached, and are mere generative organs of the body 
on which they are developed {Cordylojihora), 

In the last case, the “individuals^ is the total product 
of the development of the impregnated embryo, all the 
parts of which remain in material continuity with one 
another. The multiplication of mouths and stomachs in a 
Cordylophora no more makes it an aggregation of different 
individuals than the multiplication of segments and legs in 
a centipede converts tliat Arthro])od into a compound 
animal. The Cordylophora is a differentiation of a whole 
into many jiarls, and the use of any terminology which 
implies that it results from the coalescence of many parts 
into a whole is to be deprecated. 

In Cordylophora the generative organs are incapable of 
maintaining a sejiarate existence; but in nearly allied 
Hydrozoa the unquestionable homologues of these organs 
become free zooids, in many cases capable of feeding and 
growing, and developing the sexual elements only after 
they have undergone considerable changes of form. Mor- 
])hologically, the swarm of Medmin thus set free from a 
llydrozoon are os much organs of the latter, as the multi- 
tudinous pinnules of a Comaiula^ with their genital glands, 
are organs of the Echinoderm. Morphologically, there- 
fore, the equivalent of the individual Comatula is the 
llydrozoic stock -fall the Medusoi which proceed from it. 

No doubt it sounds paradoxical to sjieak of a million of 
Aphfde^i for exam]jle, as [>arts of one morphological indivi- 
dual ; but beyond the momentary shock of the paradox no 
harm is done. On the other hand, if the asexual Aphides 
are hold to bo individuals, it follows, as a logical conse- 
quence, not only that all the polypes on a Cordylophora 
tree are “feeding individuals,” and all the genital sacs 
“generative individuals,” while the stem must be a 
“ stmiq) individual,” but that the eyes and legs of a lobster 
are “ocular” and “locomotive individuals.” And this 
conception is not only somewhat more paradoxical than the 
other, but suggests a conception of the origin of the com- 
jdexity of animal structure which is wholly inconsistent 
with fact, 

IV. iElIOLOGY. 

Morphology, Distribution, and Physiology investigate 
and determine the facts of Biology. .Etiology has for its 
object the ascertainment of the causes of these facts, and 
the explanation of biological phenomena, by showing that 
they constitute ]>articular cases of general physical laws. 
It is hardly needtul to say that aetiology, as thus conceived, 
is in its infancy, and that the seething controversies, to 
which the attempt to found this biauch of science made 
in the Oriqm of Species has given rise, cannot be dealt with 
in the limits of this article. At most, the general nature 
of the problems to be evolved, and the course of inquiry 
needful for their solution, may be indicated. 

In any investigation into the causes of the phenomena of 
life, the first question which arises is, whether we have 
any knowledge, and if so, what knowledge, of the origin 
of living matter 'I 

In the case of all conspicuous and easily-studied organ- 
isms, it has been obvious, since the study of nature began, 
that living beings arise by generation from living beings 
of a like kind ; but before the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury, learned and unlearned alike shared the conviction 
that this rule was not of universal application, and that 
multitudes of the smaller and more obscure organisms were 


produced by the fermentation of not-living, and eepocially 
of putrefying dead matter, by what was then termed gmer- 
atio asquivoca or sj^ontanea, and is now called abiogenetis, 
Redi showed that the general belief was erroneous in a 
multitude of instances ; Spallanzani added largely to the 
list ; while the investigations of the scientific helmintholo- 
gists of the present century have eliminated a further 
ca^gory of cases in which it was possible to doubt the 
applicability of the rule “ omne vivtm e vivo ” to the more 
complex organisms which constitute the present fauna and 
fiora of the earth. Even the most extravagant supporters 
of abiogenesis at the present day do not pretend that 
organisms of higher rank than the lowest Fungi and 
Protozoa are produced otherwise than by generation from 
pre-existing organisms. But it is pretended that Bcusieria, 
ToruloBf certain Fungi, and “ Monads ” arc developed undbr 
conditions which render it impossible that these organisms 
should have proceeded directly from living matter. 

The experimental evidence adduced in favour of this 
proposition is always of one kind, and the reasoning on 
which the conclusion that abiogenesis occurs is based may 
be stated in the following form : — 

All living matter is killed by being heated to n degrees. 

The contents of the closed vessel A have been heated to 
n degrees. 

Therefore, all living matter which may have existed 
therein has been killed. 

But living Bacteria, &c., have appeared in these contents 
subsequently to their being heated. 

Therefore, they have been formed abiogenetically. 

No objection can be taken to the logical form of this 
reasoning, but it is obvious that its applicability to any 
particular case depends entirely upon the validity, in that 
case, of the first and second projmsitions. 

Suppose a fluid to be full of Bacteria in active motion, 
what evidence have we that they are killed when that fluid 
is heated to n degrees ? There is but one kind of con- 
clusive evidence, namely, that from that time forth no 
living Bacteria make their appearance in the liquid, sup- 
posing it to be jiroperly protected from the intrusion of 
fresh Bacteria, The only other evidence, that, for example, 
which may be furnished by the cessation of the motion of 
the Bacteria, and such slight changes as our microscopes 
permit us to observe in their optical characters, is simply 
presumptive evidence of death, and no more conclusive 
than the stillness and paleness of a man in a swoon are 
proof that he is dead. And the caution is the more neces- 
sary in the case of Bacteria, since many of them naturally 
pass a considerable part of their existence in a condition 
in which they show no marks of life whatever save growth 
and multiplication. 

If indeed it could be proved that, in cases which are not 
open to doubt, living matter is always and invariably 
killed at precisely the same temperature, there might be 
some ground for the assumption, that, in those which are 
obscure, death must take place under the same oircum* 
stances. But what are the facts? It has been pointed 
out at the commencement of this article, that the range of 
high temperatures between the lowest, at which some living 
things are certainly killed, and the highest, at which others 
certainly live, is rather more than 100** Fahr., that is to 
say, between 104“ Fahr. and 208“ Fahr. It makes no sort 
of difference to the argument how living beings have come 
to be able to bear such a temperature as the last mentioned ; 
the fact that they do so is sufficient to prove that, under 
certain conditions, such a temperature is not sufficient to 
destroy life. 

Thus it appears that there is no ground for tne assump- 
tion that all living matter is killed at some given tempera- 
ture between 104“ and 208* Fahr. 



But, farther, there is very strong reason for believing 
that the influence of temperature on life is greatly modiflet^ 
first, by the nature of the medium in whi<^ organisms are 
placed, and, secondly, by the length of time during which 
any given temperature is kept up. 

On this point recent experiments made by Dr Roberta 
of Manchester are of great importance. He found, for 
example, as every other careful experimenter has done, 
that ordinary infusion of hay boiled for a few minutes was 
sterilized, that is to say, no development of Bacteria took 
place in it, however long it might be kept j while if the 
infusion was rendered alkaline with ammonia or liquor 
{)Otass 8 B, it was not sterilized except after an exposure to 
the heat of boiling water for more than an hour. Some- 
times it became productive after two hours, and once after 
three hours of such exposure. Is it to be imagined that, in 
the case of the alkalized hay infusion, the heat applied 
really killed the Bacteria which existed in the infusion, 
and that Bacteria of identically the same kind were 
generated afresh out of the dead matter? or is it more 
probable that the i)owcrs of resistance of the Bacteria to 
heat were simply increased by the alkalinity of the infusion ? 
The statement of the questions surely renders it unnecessary 
to answer them. 

Dr Roberts further proves that there are two factors in 
the induction of sterilization, the degree of heat on the one 
hand, and the duration of its application on the other. A 
longer exposure to a lower temperature was equivalent to 
a shorter exposure to a higher temperature. “ For example, 
speaking roughly, an exposure of an hour and a half to a 
heat of 212° Fahr. appeared to be equivalent to an ex- 
posure for fifteen minutes to a heat of 228° Fahr.” ^ 

It is hard to conceive what explanation can be offered of 
this fact, except that, under the conditions of the experiment, 
the organisms were either all affected by the first incidence 
of the heat in such a way as only to arrest some of their 
vital functions, and to leave a potentiality of life in them, 
such as exists in some kinds of dried living matter ; or that 
they individually differed very much in their powers of 
resistance, and that some were able to withstand heat 
much longer than others. 

Under these circumstances it will be evident, that no 
experimental evidence that a liquid may be heated to n 
degrees, and yet subsequently give rise to living organisms, 
is of the smallest value as proof that abiogenesis has taken 
place, and for two reasons : — Firstly, there is no proof 
that organisms of the kind in question are dead, excei)t 
their permanent incapacity to grow and reproduce their 
kind ; and secondly, since wo know that conditions may 
largely modify the power of resistance of such organisms 
to heat, it is far more probable that such conditions existed 
in the experiment in question, than that the organisms 
were generated afresh out of dead matter. 

Not only is the kind of evidence adduced in favour of 
abiogenesis logically insuflicient to furnish proof of its 
occurrence, but it may be stated as a well-basetl induction, 
that the more careful the investigator, and the more com- 
plete his mastery over the endless practical difficulties 
which surround experimentation on this subject, the more 
certain are his experiments to give a negative result ; while 
positive results are no leas sure to crown the efforts of the 
clumsy and the careless. 

It is argued that a belief in abiogenesis is a necessary 
genefds and corollary from the doctrine of Evolution. This may he true 
the doc- of the occurrence of abiogenesis at some time ; but if the 
^ 1 *^ present day, or any recorded epoch of geological time, be in 
^ question, the exact contrary holds good. If all living bein^ 
have been evolved from pre-existing forms of life, it is 
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enough that a single particle of living protoplasm should 
once have appeared on the globe, as the result of no matter • 
what agency. In the eyes of a consistent evolutionist any 
further independent formation of protoplasm would be sheer 
waste. 

The production of living matter since the time of its 
first appearance, only by way of biogenesis, implies tliat 
the specific forms of the lower kinds of life liave undergone 
but little change in the course of geological time, and this 
is said to be inconsistent with the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. But, in the first place, the fact is not inconsis- 
tent with the doctrine of evolution j>ro])erly understood, 
that doctrine being perfectly consistent with either the 
progression, the retrogression, or the stationary condition 
of any particular species for indefinite periods of time; 
and secondly, if it were, it would be so much the worse 
for the doctrine of evolution, inasmuch as it is un- 
questionably true, that certain, even highly organized, 
forms of life have persisted without any sensible change 
for very long periods. The Terebratula psittacea of the Persistent 
present day, for example, is not distinguishable from that type* of 
of the Cretaceous epoch, while the highly organised Teleo- 
stoan fish, BeryXy of the Chalk diftcred only in minute 
specific characters from that which now lives. Is it "seri- 
ously suggested that the existing Terehratvlm and Beryces 
are not the lineal descendants of their Cretaceous ancestors, 
but that their modern representatives have been inde- 
pendently develoi)ed from primordial germs in the interval ? 

But if this is too fantastic a suggestion for grave con- 
sideration, why are we to believe that the (Hobigeriim 
of the present day are not lineally descended from the 
Cretaceous forms? And if their unchanged generations 
have succeeded one another for all the enormous time 
represented by the deposition of the Chalk and that of the 
Tertiary and Quaternary deposits, what difficulty is there 
in supposing that they may not have persisted unchanged 
for a greatly longer period ? 

The fact is, that at the present moment there is not 
a shadow of trustworthy direct evidence that abiogenesis 
does take place, or has taken place, within the period 
during which the existence of life on the globe is recorded. 

But it need hardly bo pointed out, that the fact does not in 
the slightest degree interfere with any conclusion tliat may 
l>e arrived at deductively from other considerations that, 
at some time or other, abiogenesis must have taken place. 

If the hypothesis of evolution is true, living matter must 
have arisen from not-living matter ; for by the hypothesis, 
the condition of the globe was at one time such that living 
matter could not have existed in it,*-^ life being entirely 
incompatible with the gaseous state. But living matter 
once originated, there is no necessity for another origina- 
tion, since the hypothesis postulates the unlimited, though 
perhaps not indefinite, modifiability of such matter. 

Of the causes which have led to the origination of living The origin 
matter, then, it may be said that we know absolutely of speclei, 
nothing. But postulating the existence of living matter 
endowed with that power of hereditary transmission, and 
with that tendency to vary which is found in all such 
matter, Mr Darwin has shown good reasons for believing 
that the interaction between living matter and surround- 
ing conditions, which results in the survival of the fittest, 
is sufficient to account for the gradual evolution of plants 
and animals from their simplest to their most complicated 
forms, and for the known phenomena of Morphology, 
Physiology, and Distribution. 


® It rnakeo no difference if we adopt Sir W. Thomeon'e hypothesis, 
and suppose that the germs of living things have been tnuuported to 
our glo^ from some other, seeing that there is as much reason for 
supposing that all stellar and planetary components of the universe are 
or liave ^n gaseous, as that the earth has passed through this stage. 
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Mr Darwin hafl further endeavoured to ^ve a physical 
explanation of hereditary transmission by his hypothesis of 
Pangoiiesis ; while he seeks for the principal, if not the only, 
cause of variation in the influence of clianging conditions. 

It is on this imni that the chief divergence exists 
among those who accept the doctrine of Evolution in its 
general outlines. Three views may be taken of the causes 
of variation ; — 

a. In virtue of its molecular structure, the organism 
may tend to vary. Tliis variability may either be indefinite, 
or may V)o limited to certain directions by intrinsic condi- 
tions. In the former case, the result of the struggle for 
existence would bo tlie survival of the fittest among an 
indefinite numl)cr of varieties ; in the latter case, it would 
bo the survival of the fittest among a certain set of varieties, 
the nature and number (»f which would be predetermined 
by the molecular structure of the organism. 

b. The organism may have no intrinsic tendency to vary, 
but variation iiiay bo brought about by the influence of 
conditions (external to it. And in this case also, the varia- 
bility indu<‘od may be either indefinite or defined by in- 
trinsic limitation. 

c. The two former cases may be combined, and variation, 
may to some extent depend upon intrinsic, and to some 
extent upon extrinsic, conditions. 

At present it can hardly be said that such evidence as 
would justify the positive adotition of any one of these 
views exists. 

If all living beings have come into existence by the 
gradual mcxlificjition, through a long series of gonemtions, 
of a priuKn'dial living matter, the jdieuomena of embryonic 
dt‘velo})ment ought to bo explicable as ])articular cases of 
tlu'. general law of hereditary transmission. On this view, 
a tadpole is first a fish, and them a tailed amjihibian, pro- 
vided with botli gills and lungs, before it l)ecomoa a frog, 
because the frog was the last term in a scries of modifica- 
tions whereby some ancient fisli became an urodele amphi- 
bian ; and tlu* urodele ainjihibian bc'cauie an anurous amjdii- 
bian. In fact, the development of the embryo is a recapitu- 
lation of the ancestral liistory of the s[»eoios. 

If this be so, it follows that the development of any 
organism should furnish the key to its ancestral history j 
and the attempt to dccijiher the full pedignio of organisms 
from so much of the family history as is recorded in their 
devel(j])uumt has given rise to a sijecial branch of biological 
sjieculation, termed phi/lo(/ent/. 

In jiractice, however, the roconstniction of the pedigree 
of a group from the developmental history of its existing 
ineiiibers is fraught with dilliculties. It is highly probable 
that the series of developmental stages of the individual 
organism never jircsents more than an abbreviated and 
condensed summary of ancestral conditions; while this 
Buminary is often strangidy modified by variation and 
adaptation to conditions ; and it must be confessed that, in 
most cases, we can do little better than guess what is genuine 
recapitulation of ancestral forms, and what is the effect 
of coinpamtively late ailajitation. 

The only perfectly safe foundation for the doctrine of 
Evolution lies in the historical, or rather archaeological, 
evidence that particular organisms have arisen by the 
gradual modification of their iiredecessors, which is fur- 
nished by fossil remains. That evidence is daily increasing 
in amount and in weiglit ; and it is to ho hoped that the 
comparison of the actual jiedigree of these organisms with 
the phenomena of their develojiment may furnish some 
criterion by which the validity of ])hylogenetic conclusions, 
deduced from the facts of embryology alone, may be satis- 
factorily tested. 

Bibliography. — Raockel, Generdle Morphologie ; H. 
Bpencer, Prindpki of Biology. (t. h h.) 


LIMITS AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 

The fundamental difference which separates the vegt^ 
table kingdom from the animal kingdom is to be found 
in the modes of nutrition which obtain in each. If we 
compare a plant and animal reduced to their simplest 
terms, and consisting, therefore, in each case of a single 
cell^ t.e.y of a minute mass of protoplasm invested with 
a cell-wall, while the unicellular plant draws its nutri- 
ment by simple imbibition through the cell-wall from 
the surrounding medium — a process which implies that 
all its nutriment passes into it in a liquid form — the 
unicellular animal is able to take in solid nutriment by 
means of interruptions in the continuity of the cell-wall, 
and is also able afterwards to reduce this solid food, if ^f 
a suitable composition, to the liquid state. And not 
merely is there a difference of this kind in the mode, there 
is also one no less important, although less general, in the 
materials of nutrition. While under jiresent terrestrial 
conditions those substances, or chemical combinations, 
which are required for the nutrition of animal organisms, 
are, as far as wo know, nowhere H])ontaneously produced 
— that is to say, nowhere apart from the influence of 
living organisms — materials derived wholly from the in- 
organic world are sufficient to sustain directly nearly the 
whole of vegetable life, and therefore, indirectly, of all 
other life as well. Roughly speaking, while plants are 
able to use for the purposes of nutrition binary compounds, 
such as carbon dioxide (COg), water (HoO), and ammonia 
(NII3), animals are essentially dependent on tlie same 
elements as enter into these compounds, but mostly in a 
higher state of chemical aggregation than the binary. 
Plants, therefore, are the “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” for other living things. And this property which 
they so largely possess of constructing, from materials not 
directly available for animal nutrition, substances which 
are so, is found to be uniformly attended with the presence 
of a peculiar green colouring matter, known as chloroj»hyll, 
with which a portion of the protoplasm of their cells is 
tinged. Many jilants, however, such as the whole group 
of Fungiy as well as some flowering plants, draw their 
nutriment from compounds derived from other organisms, 
and therefore in a higher state of chemical aggregation than 
those the green plants make use of. Bo far they approach 
animals in the mode of their nutrition. 

At first sight it might seem a jirobable hypothesis 
that the part played by green jilants is one which has 
always been filled by them from the earliest appearance of 
life upon the earth. It must, however, be noticed that 
the presence of chlorophyll in the organism depends upon a 
specialization of some only of its constituent cells, and of 
part only of the protoplasmic contents of those cells. The 
inference, which appears to bo justified by general biologi- 
cal principles, is that such a specialization is not a thing of 
primary origin, but has been gradually attained. We are 
thus, therefore, led to the supposition that the very earliest 
plants — probably belonging to the same stock as the very 
oldest animals — were destitute of chlorophyll, and were 
nourished, as Fungi are now, by the imbibition of sub- 
stances fitted for their nutrition, but wlu(’h, in the condi- 
tions that accompanied the first appearance of life upon 
the earth’s surface, were produced independently of any 
organisms. The development of chlorophyll would, there- 
fore, on this view, have to be regarded as a later acquire- 
ment. 

It is neoeSsary to boar some considerations o{ this kind 
in mind in order to clearly apprehend the relation to one 
another of the different phases of nutrition which the 
vegetable kingdom includes. The plants, for example, wffiich 
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"we collectively term Fungi may, and probably do, include 
descendants of the original stock which existed before plants 
possessed chlorophyll at all. No doubt also Fungi com- 
prise plants which are destitute of the chlorophyll possessed 
by their near allies, in consequence of the degeneration due 
to a parasitic mode of life. Amongst Flowering Plants we 
cannot doubt that this has been the case with Cuscuia^ 
Orobanche^ Jjathresa^ and many others. But besides plants 
which are actually parasitic, there are other degraded allies 
of green plants, which are content to work up again the 
imperfectly broken down products of decay. Such plants 
are termed Saprophytes; many examples of them exist 
amongst the Orchidacece^ such as Neoituiy Epipogivm^ and 
Corallorrhiza. They live upon the products of the decom- 
position of vegetable matter, and have more or less com- 
pletely lost the characteristic green tint of chlorophyll, 
which would be useless to them if they possessed it. But 
perhaps the most curious case of the occasional disposition 
of even green plants to seize upon nutritive matter in an 
available state of chemical aggregation, is that which is met 
with in the numerous examples now known of insectivorous 
plants. 

In these latter cases we certainly find morphological 
adaptation of considerable complexity for purposes of 
nutrition. But in the vegetable kingdom generally this 
is certainly the exception rather than the rule. In the 
animal kingdom it is very different. Amongst plants, 
however, adaptations of structure which have reference to 
ropnxiuction assume far greater importance, and these have 
to a large extent to be relied upon for taxonomic jairposes. 

Even in the highest plants the physiological division of 
labour is very small compared with the extent to which it 
exists amongst animals. From plants of the simplest 
structure up to the most complicated, the plan of nutrition 
retains the same broad features. There nre few ])hy8iolo- 
gical facts of real importance to be observed in the highest 
terms of the series which may not be equally well studied 
in the lower. 

Amongst such of the lower plants as are aquatic in 
their mode of life the protoplasm of individual cells is often 
broken up into fragments, very minute in size, which 
are set free in the surrounding fluid, and being furnished 
with cilia or motile filamentous prolongations of their 
protoplasm, rai)idly disperse themselves over a consider- 
able area. Such locomotive organisms are usually called 
zoosptres. After a time each is invested with a cell-wall 
composed of cellulose ; this differs entirely in com])osi- 
tion from protoplasm, especially in containing no nitrogen. 
The production of the cell -wall is not therefore to be 
regarded as a modification of any part of the proto- 
phism, but as a segregation of particles of cellulose which 
were intermixed with it; such a segregation gws on 
repeatedly, wherever life exists in plant tissues. Starch, 
w^hich is identical in ultimate composition with cellulose, 
wo know to be fabricated from inorganic materials in the 
chlorophyll -granules (which are specialized portions of 
protoplasm) under the influence of fight. Cellulose is 
derived from the starch so manufactured, and is dispersed 
in a state probably of molecular subdivision throughout the 
protoplasm. 

The cellulose wall is not apparently essential to the con- 
ception of a vegetable cell, but it is, perhaps, not going too 
far to say that its existence has conditioned almost all the 
histological and morphological peculiarities of plant con- 
struction. The cell, as already pointed out, although 
bounded with what is relatively a tough and even rigid 
cell-wall, is by no means debarred from further nutrition 
and growth. If destitute of chlorophyll, it may take in ! 
nutrient matter, which only requires some moderate elabor- 
ation to suit it for incorporation with the protoplasm. If, 
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on the other hand, chlorophyll be present, it will do a good 
deal of preliminary work in preparing the substances 
which then, as before, the protoplasm will further appro- 
priate and work upon. In either case the protoplasm of 
the cell will grow, and as the processes which have been 
described are generally accompanied by the imbibition of 
fluid, the cell-wall is subjected in consociuonce to a con- 
siderable tension. The cell-wall, under these circumstances, 
grows also, and the exi>eriments of Traube seem to show that, 
given the conditions under w'hich it is known to take place, 
this growth is almost entirely a physical process. Carried 
beyond a certain point, tension must result in rupture; 
but just short of this there appears to bo a limit at which 
the intercalation of new molecules of cellulose is permitted, 
and so the surface of the cell-wall is enlarged. In (Edo- 
(fonium there is a peculiar an*angoment in which fracture 
actually does take place repeatedly. A circular cleft is 
formed, which is rei)aired within by the apposition of an 
annular sjfiice. 

To the growth of a cell so conceived there would seem to 
be no limit, and in the Siphophycem, of which Vaucheria is 
a well-known type, there is apj)arently none. The vege- 
tative portion of these organisms, however com])licated, is 
always formed by the extension of a single coll ; the j>ro- 
toplasm is continuous throughout every ])art, and except 
when zoospores are formed is never segmented. 

This, however, is a rare arrangement, (lenorally sj leak- 
ing, there comes a time when the jirotoplasm, by a phase 
of contractility, divi(li*H itself into two masses, and between 
these a partition of cellulose is formed in the same way 
as the coat of tlie naked zoospores already alluded to. 
Each c(*Il so formed ]>osseHses all the capacity for nutri- 
tion and growth which the whole jiossessed. It divides 
therefore in its turn, and in this way w'o get the first in- 
dication of an aggregate of cells. Tn the lower jilants the 
cell is coni])lote in itself ; in the higher, its indejiendence 
is more or less merged in that of the others with which it 
is associated. 

This aggregation seems to begin in a purely mechanical 
way. In Pleurococcus, for exainphi, coll division rcjKiated 
a few times may produce aggregation of, at any rate, four 
c(‘lls. If it were not that the adhesion of these cells seems 
afterwards to fail, there would lie no reason why the mere 
])rocess of cell division should not jiroduco larger aggregates. 
Hut the coil-wall common to two ac^jacent colls splits through 
its middle lamina, and the two neighbouring cells part 
company. In Hydrodict yon we have a remarkable example 
of the formation of an aggregate synthetically, owing to 
tho action of some cause which is quite imperfectly under- 
stood, but which is probably jmrely physical. An enor- 
mous numl)or of zoosjiores are formed from the contents of 
a jiarent cell, and these, after tumultuously moving w’ithin 
its cavity, come to rest, and at tho same time arrange 
themselves in the well-known not- like fashion wdiich is 
characteristic of tho full-grown plant. The mechanical 
]iprsistence of aggregates of cells formed by noimal cell 
division is obviously the step which led to the evolution of 
such organisms as Volvox and Ulm, sinc^e these are merely 
aggregates of simple typos, such as Chlamydococcus and 
Pleurococcus. 

At first tho indei)endenco of the individual aggregated 
cells would lie little impaired. In a Spirof/yra or Oscilla- 
toida, for examine, the number of cells present in a fila- 
ment is probably a matter which does not affect the cells 
themselves individually, and which conversely they have 
no power of influencing. Tho constituent cells might go 
on dividing, and so form filaments of unlimited length, 
but which occasionally would be liable to be broken up by 
arbitrary accident. In Cladophora, however, the colls of 
a filament cease after a time to divide tran.^vei^ely, and 
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branch by the ])roduction of lateral Bwellings, which are 
elongated and then divided oflf by cellulose partitions. It 
secniH rooHonablc to sup]:) 08 e tliat branching in this case 
8iin])ly means that one part of the cell-wall is weaker, less 
fitted to withstand internal tension, than the rest. If the 
reibwall were uniform it would stretch uniformly, and the 
want of uniformity in the cell-wall may probably l)e 
traced to its Ixjing jiart of an aggregate. The string of 
cells is moored by one end, and any motion of the water 
will cause it to assume an oblirjue position. It is then 
urie(]ually influenced by gravity and by light, and these 
two forces are known to bo romiHjtent to modify growth 
in an unsym metrical manner under such circumstonces. 

Reasoning of this kind will at any rate suggest the way 
in which the sjiecialization of individual cells would be a 
result of their aggreg«ition. With this specialization they 
would lose an increasing amount of their capacity for in- 
dejKjndent cxist<»nce. Spe<‘ialization of function will, of 
course, bo reflected in corresijonding morphological modifi- 
cations, and thus a mechanical aggregate of independent 
coll elements gradually passes into a physiological aggregate 
of int(»rde])endont ones. 

One obvious ])onalty of specialization is the loss of the 
power of reproduction by individual cells when detached. 
Amongst jjlants, however, even the highest tyi)e8 preserve 
sonu' measure of it. It is sufficient to adduce the common 
hort icul tural method of propagating Begonias from fragments 
of the leaves. Such a iiiodo of reproduction in one of the 
highest plants is essentially the same as that which exists in 
PlfurococruR^ and altliough reproduction from fragments of 
structures so specialized as a leaf is comparatively rare, there 
are in almost all plants provisions for agaraogencsis, which 
depend upon the retention by fragments of the organism 
of this capacity for indei)endeiit existence. And it may 
even hap])en that the ^nsrpetuation of the race for consider- 
able periods may come to depend u|K)n such a pro|jerty. 
One of tlio most striking instances of this is the distri- 
bution over the British Isles of the American water-weed 
{A7iarhariR\ of which, n(‘vortheless, only the female plant 
exists in this country. If wo had the male, we should have 
a good instance (and others might be given) of gamo- 
gencsis and agarnogoiiesis proceeding side by side in in- 
dividuals of the same gemeration, although prol)ably not 
without the two ju’oeesses reacting upon one another. 
Throughout the vegetable kingdom, however, wo find gamo- 
genesis and agamogenesis occurring in separate generations, 
whi<*li are often extremely different. The two modes of 
rej)roducti()n are then subject to a cyclical arrangement, 
and the comparison of the forms under which this alter- 
nation of gejierations occurs in different groups throws a 
good deal of light iij>()n their taxonomic relations. It will 
be convenient to use the word “ Sporophore ” for the agamo- 
genetic generation, in which si^cial cells (sj»ore«) are de- 
tached from the ])arent to serve as a means of propagation ; 
while for the gamogenetic generation, in which conjuga- 
tion takes place, or in which special colls (pospheres) are 
fertilized by antborozoids, and become ooRporeSy “ Ooplwre ” 
may be employed. 

Our pre.sent knowledge.' has rather added to than dimi- 
nished the difficulty of devising even a plausible phylogenetic 
classification of the vegeteible kingdom. Greater success 
has, however, boon attained in establishing the primary 
and larger secondary groups, so as to allow us to feel some 
confidence that they are really natural assemblages. The 
relation of those groups to one another is a problem, the 
more than approximate solution of which will probably 
have to be some time iKwtponcd. Many of them appear to 
represent the later developments of simpler types or aggr> 
gates than anything that these groups at present contain. 
The Equmtacea*^ for example, are extremely ancient, yet 


wo know of no form, living or extinct, which enables us 
to trace the connection of their very remarkable organiza- 
tion with that of other groups. In the animal kingdom 
the “ recapitulation theory” steps in, and obtains from the 
study of the development of the organism that kind of 
information which is wanting amongst plants as to the 
simpler ancestral forms of the different vegetable types. 
This information, however, is drawn in the animal king- 
dom to a large extent from the phenomena presented by 
the differentiation of the sustentativo organs of the embryo. 
For reasons already pointed out, there is nothing analogous 
to this amongst plants, where the rapid extension of sur- 
face is usually the primary object to be attained. The 
earliest stages in the development of any plant are subject 
to conditions so simple that there is little room for special- 
ization, and the economy of nutrition has probably gens^ 
rally led to the suppression of recapitulative structural 
details. 

On the other hand, if we derive little help from re- 
capitulation in studying the process of development in 
plants, from the unicellular stage of spore or oospore, it 
proves extremely suggestive, if we take in the whole cycle 
comprised between two processes of gamogenesis, and com- 
pare the relations to one another of the gamogenetic and 
agamogcnetic generations, or using the nomenclature intro- 
duced above, of the Oophore and Sporophore. 

Thallophyta. 

Endlicher, in 1836, divided the vegetable kingdom into 
Thallophyta and Commphyla ; and these divisions still hold 
good, though it is by no means easy to frame characters 
which will strictly limit them. With the exception of the 
absence in the one, and presence in the other, of the 
** opposition of stem and root,” none of the distinctions 
which Endlicher pointed out are available now. Through- 
out the greater part of the Thallophyta anything like a 
distinct segmentation of an axis furnished with lateral 
appendages is altogether wanting. As thus limited by tho 
absence of a clear differentiation of root, stem, and lateral 
appendages, this sub-kingdom comprises an assemblage of 
plants, which were divided by Bishop Agardh, in 1821, into 
the three "well-known groups of AlgcB, Fungi^ and Lichens. 
And to these, for reasons which will be presently pointed 
out, must bo added the hitherto problematical group of 
Charojcem, 

It has long been scon that, with respect to the throe 
former groups, it was impossible to assign morphological 
characters which would separate them strictly one from the 
other. Accordingly Berkeley and Bindley were compelled 
to fall back on distinctions of a physiological kind. Alg(B 
were defined to be generally aquatic in their mode of life ; 
Fungi and Lichens, on the other hand, were aerial, — but 
the former drew their nutriment from the “ substratum,” 
while the latter obtained it from the air. 

There are several grounds on which this arrangement 
appears to need reconsideration. 

Contrasting, in the first place, Algm and Fungi, we now 
know that the plants belonging to the former group in- 
variably contain chlorophyll, while those belonging to the 
latter are equally devoid of it. In their morphological 
asi>ect8, however, the two groups present a remarkable 
parallelism. 

Now, the importance of the presence or absence of 
chlorophyll, and the diflference in the mode of life which 
result^ would have greater weight for classificatory pur- 
poses, were we not familiar with instances in o^er parts 
of the vegetable kingdom in which it proves to have no 
value at all. Amongst flowering plants we are acquainted 
with many cases where plants closely allied in structure to 
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Others in which chlorophyll is normally developed, are 
entirely destitute of it. These considerations have re- 
cently led Cohn and Sachs to treat Fwigi and AlgcB as an 
assemblage of organisms the classihcation of which is to 
be attempted on purely morphological grounds. But the 
assemblage of plants formed by Algm and Fungi which 
thus appear to require classification anew, has been further 
increas^ by the addition of two other groups, both re- 
garded quite recently as entirely distinct. In 1868 Schwen- 
dener proposed his now well-known theory as to the true 
nature of Lichens; and although his views have been 
vigorously attacked,- chiefly by writers who seemed to 
feel that they had a vested interest in their autonomy, 
the weight of testimony, in the case of those who have 
eicamined the matter in a wider spirit, has been to strongly 
•onfirm Schwendener^s hypothesis. Lichens must now be 
regarded as composite structures, partly consisting of an 
alga, partly of a fungus. Quite lately Sachs has pointed 
out (in the 4th edition of his Lehrbv/ch der Boianik) that 
CharacecB may be compared with the stmeture and mode 
of reproduction of some of the FloridecB. 

Saohs has proposed a classification of the ThaHof/hgta^ 
which appears to be the best that our present knowledge 
admits of. He divides them into four classes — Protophyia, 
Zygosporece^ Oosporece^ and Carpotpore(e, 

1. The Proiophyta include the simplest plants, and those 
in which at present gamogenesis is not known to occur. In 
the CyanophycecB the protoplasm of the cells is destitute of 
a nucleus, and, besides containing chlorophyll, is tinged with 
a peculiar bluish colouring matter, known by the name of 
phycocyan. In PalmelloLcem this j)oculiar pigment is absent. 
EugleneoB is a group of well-known but little understood 
organisms, which must also be placed here provisionally. 
To these must be added SchizomyceteB (Bacteria), which are 
the agents of putrefactive changes in nitrogenous organic 
matters, and Saccliaromyces (yeast), which bring about the 
l)henomena known as fermentation,” The SchizomycetcB 
appear to bo allied in some respects to Ckroococcacew and 
Oscillatoriobcem amongst the CyanophycecB, The true posi- 
tion of Saccharoviyres must for the present be held as pro- 
blematical ; we are still without evidence to conclusively 
decide in favour either of its autonomy or of its being a 
peculiar condition of a member of some group of Fungi of 
more complex development. 

2. The Zygo8j)or€(B are an assemblage of organisms, 
none of the members of which attain any high degree 
of morphological comjdexity, and in all the subordinate 
divisions of which the simplest form of gamogenesis, 
known as conjugation^ has boon observed to take j>lace. 
Conjugation only differs from the normal process of fer- 
tilization in the two protoplasmic bodies which take part 
in it being precisely similar in bulk and form. Till Thwaites 
pointed out the contrary in 1848, it was not suj^posed to 
be entitled to recognition as a sexual process. But fer- 
tilization, as ordinarily understood, only differs in the two 
conjugating bodies being unlike — that is, in their having 
undergone differentiation into antherozoidoxid OospherCf the 
male and female bodies respectively. 

The ZygoBporeoB L*ay be divided, perhaps artificially, 
into two groups, according as the conjugating cells are 
motile or non-motile. 

In many of the simpler green Algoe it has long been 
known that two kinds of zoospores, differing in size, are 
produced. To these the terms macrozoosjwre and micro- 
zoospore may be applied. The function of the macrozoo- 
spores is purely agamogenetic. The microzoospores, on 
the other hand, meet in iiairs, and fuse into a single pro- 
toplasmic body, which Areschoug has termed a zygozoo- 

.... ft 

The process was first observed by Pringsheim in Fatif 
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dorina. It has also been observed in Cfdamydonwnati, 
On these grounds Sachs has placed the whole group of the 
VolvocinacecB amongst the Zygosporece, This has, however, 
been reasonably objected to hj Cohn, inasmuch as in Eur 
dorina as described by Carter, and in Volvox as observed 
by himself, there is a true process of fertilization by means 
of antherozoids, and not a simple conjugation. It may bo 
allowed, therefore, provisionally to break up the Volvo- 
chi4ice(c, or rather to restrict the name to the two last-named 
genera, which may then be removed to the next class, using 
that of Pandorinem for Volvocinaceous forms, which only 
exhibit conjugation, llydrodiciyew should probably be 
placed here, and also ConfervaceoB au<l VlvoA ew in vhich 
the conjugation of zoospores has been observed by Ares- 
choug. 

Sachs has proj>osed to associate with the ZygoeporecB the 
MyxomyceteZy in w^hich the formation of the i)lasmodium 
is a kind of com])lex conjugation. Closely allied in some 
rea}>ects to the Myxoniycetes are ChytridinecB and, more 
doubtfully, Protomyces, 

In the second division, in which the conjugating cells are 
non-motile, must be placed all the more familiar instances 
of the process — the l)e»fnidiea\ the Diatomacea', the Zygne- 
nuicecBy and the ZygtmiyceteB as a fungoid tyj)e. 

3. The Oos^tm'ew must include the VolvocinaceoCy in the 
limited sense already explained, and also Sph(vi*o 2 il€a — a 
fonii divorced on much the same grounds from Confervacece, 
Fiwub affords the best known type of reproduction belong- 
ing to this grou]). The antherozoids are ciliate bodies dis- 
charged from antheridia ; the ooBpheres are naked proto- 
plasmic masses originally contained in oogonia. The 
antherozoids gather round them in such numbers as to 
impart to them a movement of rotation. They eventually 
completely blend with the oosphore, which becomes sur- 
rounded with a coat, and sinks to the bottom of the fluid 
in which it has hitherto been suspended. It is now an 
oospore, and speedily undergoes a process of cell division, 
which gives rise to an individual of the new generation. 
Near the FmactcB a place must probably be assigned to 
the PhceosporeoB, The remaining groups which fall into 
OoB^toreoB are CoelohlastCB and (Edogoniem, Cvelohlastm 
have their protoplasm unsegmented throughout the vegeta- 
tive portions of the organism. They include forms which 
are partly algoid, such as Vavxhcria and the Siphophycew 
generally, partly iun^oidyOJiPerimosporem miCLBaiyroleynlecs, 
In all other respects, excejit the jiresence or absence of 
chlorophyll, they closely agree with one another, and the 
consideration of this fact has led, perhaps more than any 
otlier fact, to the breaking down of the barrier between 
Algae and Fungi. 

4. The Carposporeob ^ agree with the OoBporecB in so far 
that the two sexual organs contribute in very different 
proportions to the formation of the sexual product. While 
the male only stimulates its development, the female 
supplies the material for the whole subsequent growth. 

The female organ, or carpogoniuiriy may consist of one or 
more cells. The male organ varies very considerably in the 
different subordinate groups. Fertilization may, as in the 
OoBporevByhQ effected by antherozoids (which may be actively 
motile or passively locomotive), or by a kind of coi\jugation, 
or even by a mere apposition of the male organ and subse- 
quent diffusion of the fertilizing medium. The product of 
the act of fertilization is sometimes a single cell developing 
directly into a new individual (Chara), In other cases the 
fertilized female organ produces zoospores, and still more 
commonly a multicellular mass in which spores are finally 
developei This involves an alternation of the generationa 
of the ty[>e of that met with in the sporocarp of Mtbscinew, 

^ See Sacha’s Lefirbitchy 4th ed. pp. 240-248. 
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And we may have every grade of development, from the 
eimplcHt ca»o, in which the sporocarp appears as a mere 
appendage of the parent plant of inconsiderable dimensions, 
to the most extreme condition in the other direction, in 
wliich the sporocarp is capable of independent growth, and 
therefore represents a secoTid generation which is entirely 
distinct {aptyropkore). The sporocarp also differs essen- 
tially from the oosjKire in the fact that cells contribute to 
its formation which have not been directly influenced by 
fertilization, and that in consequence the part of the fruit 
which produces the spores is surrounded by what — for 
want of a more convenient term - wo may call the pericarp, 
in which no spores are developed, and which serves as a 
more j)rotoctive investment, or is subsequently drawn upon 
for purposes of nutrition. In Phycomycea^ which belongs 
to Zygoapor€(Vy it is noteworthy that there is a kind of 
anticipation of the development of a protective investment 
to the zygosprinis. 

The ])rincipal typtjs of the Carpoaporem include all the 
more highly developed forms both of Alga3 and Fungi. 

In Colvoc/ioft&t the carpogonium terminates in an open 
canal, and fertilization is effected by motile aritherozoids. 

In Florufvii^ in the simplest type {Nemalion\ the car- 
liogoniufii resembles that of ColeocIuntecB^ only the terminal 
tube (trichogyne) is clostjd and not open. Fertilization is 
cflbctod by [)assivoly motile antberozoids, which adhere 
to tlie trichogyne. In Ceramleai the carpogonium, even 
before fertilization, cemsists of numerous cells, a lateral row 
of which — the trichophore — boars the trichogyne. Neither 
trichogyne nor trichophore, however, take any part in the de- 
vi'lopment of the sporocarp. The pericarjj is produced by 
a process of budding from cells ben(*ath the carpogonium. 

In the genus Dndreanaya the process of fertilization be- 
comes very complicated, and in fact involves a double pro- 
cess, of which the first stage consists in the application of 
autlierozoids to a trichogyne ; and the second in the de- 
velopment from below the trichophore of a conducting 
filament” which conveys the fertilizing influence to the 
terminal cells of a number of small branches, with which 
it successively conjugates ; at each point of conjugation 
a sporocarp is developed. Amongst the Ceramiecs there 
is something com])arable to this double process ; the fer- 
tilizir»g influence which is conveyed by antberozoids to the 
trichogyne must afterwards be communicated by a ju’ocess 
of diffusion from the trichophore to the cell from which the 
spores are developed. 

ChttnKnr are now to be regarded as a reduced type of 
Citrpoaporeih. The carpogonium is sui)portod by two basal 
cells with oblicpio septa, which it seems quite reasonable 
to acei'pt as the rudiments of a trichophore. There is, of 
course, no trichogyne, and fertilization is effected by motile 
antberozoids, and the periearj) is developed before instead 
of after this process, in Chara the main axis is clothed 
with a peculiar cortical tissue, which grows over it from the 
nodes, and is clearly comparable with that which exists in 
the Ceraniietr, 

Fungi contribute to the Carpoaporece the AacomyceteSf 
jEciiliomycetfa^ and Baaidiomycetea, In the first and last 
of these groups the existence of a sexual process preceding 
the development of the sporocarp is now known. Aacoholm 
has been studied by Janezewski, and the essential features 
of the sexual process are closely comparable to those of 
Ceramiem. The carpogonium consists of a row of cells ; 
the terminal one is fertilized by the ramified “ pollinodium,” 
and from the central cell of the carpogonium a number of 
filaments branch out which bear the asci, while the peri- 
carp is formed by the branching of the mycelium below 
the carpogonium. 

Liclumea^ in so far as the hyphae and fructification are 
ooucemed, are essentially ascomycetous fungi. Their 
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gonidia are referable to different groups of algae. The two 
sets of organisms live together in a kind of modified com- 
mensality. The algae are able to sustain their companion 
fungus without succumbing to the demands of its nutrition. 

CORMOPHYTA. 

Alternation of generations exists amongst the 
phyla. But, as in CEdogmium^ it assumes the form of an 
occasional occurrence of gamogenesis after more or loss 
prolonged periods of agamogenesis ; a series of sporophores 
is interrupted by the intercalation of an oopbore. Amongst 
the Corrmphyta^ however, we have generally a regular alter- 
nation of oophore and sporophore. Both may, however, 
propagate thomselvos by the detachment of more or less 
specialized gemmae. But apart from this, the agamogenetic 
production of spores and the gamogenetic production of 
oospores regularly follow one another. 

Cohn, in a classification of Cryptogams published in 
1872, established the groups Bryophyta and Pterldophyta^ 
which, added to PlumerogatncBf constitute the groups into 
which Cormophyta appear best susceptible of division. 

1. Bryophyta, — In such a case as (Kdogonium^ sporophore 

and oophore each attain a tolerably equal degree of 
vegetative development. In others, however, this may 
be very much curtailed in one or the other generation. 
Amongst the Tlwllophyta the sporophore not uncommonly 
suffers this reduction. Thus in Alticor the zygospore only 
develops a short filament, which terminates in a spo- 
rangium filled with spores. If we suppose the filament 
suppressed, the spores belonging to the second generation 
will be produced directly from the oospore itself. Thus, 
amongst the Coelohlaatm^ in Gyatopua the oospore produces 
zoospores, and, according to Cienkowski, this is also the 
case with Volvox, In such cases the oospore itself is the 
sporophore. Amongst the Bryophyta there is an alternation 
of generations which is hardly less abridged. The oophore — 
which in Hypiaiicaa is often a thalloid body, while in mosses 
it is a leafy plant — bears female organs (arvhegonia) and 
male organs {antheridia). The oospore, or fertilized central 
coll of the archegonium, gives rise to a complicated struct 
ture which produces the spores. The first division of the 
oospore appears to bo inclined to the axis of the arche- 
gonium. The s]>orop]iore is retained in a kind of attach- 
ment to the oophore, and never attains to any vegetative 
development of its own. From the fact tliat the vege- 
tative structure of some llepaticm is thalloid and leafless 
{Aneura\ while in others (Marcfamtia) leaves are present 
in a very reduced condition, it may be inferred that the 
former have lost their leaves rather than that they rej)re- 
sent an original leafless condition. The ancestral typo of 
the Bryophyta was probably more like a moss than like any 
of the Jlepativop, And it is worth wliile considering what 
claims Chara may have to be regarded as a trans^ition from 
the Thallophyta^ of which it is an anomalous type in its 
possession of distinct lateral appendages to the axis. Cohn 
placed it amongst the Bryophyta; but its removal to 
the Thallophyta probably assigned it its true position. 
The investment of the carpogonium, however, cannot have 
more than an analogy with an archegonium. The fertilized 
carpogonium (sporocarp) might perhaps be regarded as a 
very reduced form of that of the Bryophyta, producing 
only a single spore. It is certainly an interesting and it 
may be a significant point, that the spore of Characeas 
produces in germinating a filamentous chain of cells, appa- 
rently comparable to the protonema of mosses, and from 
this the fully developed sexual plant is produced as a 
lateral bud. • 

2. Pteridophyta are sharply divided from Bryophyta by 
the high vegetative development of the sporophore and 
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gradually increasing suppression of that of the oophore. 
This never, however, as in the succeeding group, com- 
pletely loses its independence of the sporophore. 

The whole direction of the attempts at classifying the 
PteridophytOy which correspond to the so-called vascular 
Cryptogams, has been completely changed by Fankhauser’s 
discovery of the long-sought reproduction of Lycopodium. 
It proves to be totally unlike that of Selaginella^ which, from 
the close agreement that exists between the two types in 
every other respect, it might have been exi)ected to closely 
resemble. On the contrary, in the formation of a monceci- 
ous subterranean prothallus, it may be compared to Ophio- 
glosBcm. Yet, as Sachs has pointed out, it is imjK)ssible 
to use this striking divergence for the purpose of breaking 
up a group of plants which in all respects is perfectly con- 
^uous. The anomaly of forms so closely allied, exhibiting 
iwo modes of gamogenesis, has now, however, found a 
parallel amongst the FilicaieSy in which group Ithizocarpem 
seem to find their proper place. 

The Pteridophyta are divisible into three probably natural 
classes, which may be briefly defined by the following 
characters, in themselves, no doubt, artificial : — 

i. Filicales. — Leaves highly developed and bearing 
numerous sporangia. 

ii. Equisetacece. — Loaves rudimentary, reduced to sheaths 
on the barren stems, the fertile ones bearing 5-10 spor- 
angia. 

iii. Dkhotomce. — Leaves small, simple; sporangia soli- 
tary. 

The Filicales include, according to the arrangement ])ro- 
posed by Sachs, three orders. In Stipulatob the sporangia 
are not trichomes, but are either wholly endogenous pro- 
ducts as in Opkioglossumy or are formed from cellular pro- 
tuberances, and the tissue beneath the epidermis takes part 
in the formation of spores {Marattiaceac). In Fllices pro- 
per the sporangia are, as already mentioned, trichomes, 
and these arc develoj)ed u])on the normal fronds. In 
Mhizocarpevb the sporangia are borne by metamorphosed 
leaves, which are united into a capsular body in a way com- 
j)arable to that in which carpels bearing ovules are united 
into a 8 yncari) 0 us ovary. The germination of the 8i)ores 
also ]irescnts im])ortant diflerences in the different orders 
amongst the J^tipidafcp. In Ophioglossaccoi it gives rise to 
a tuberous monrecious oophore (prothallium), destitute of 
chlorophyll. In Oamunda the prothallium exhibits some 
tendency to become dioecious ; it resembles the normal 
type of ])rothallium in ferns, but has a kind of mid-rib, 
and produces adventitious shoots from marginal cells. 
These shoots become detached, and constitute a mode of 
agamogenesis. Such a structure cannot fail to recall the 
thalloid HepaticoBy which also possess a mode of agamo- 
genesis by means of gemmules {t.g.y Marchnntia), In 
Rhizocarpem the dioecious condition of the oophore has 
been carried so far that it is indicated even in the spores 
themselvdfej the microspores are male, the macrosjmres 
female. In Sadvinia there is a rudimentary prothallium 
bearing the antheridia ; and a last trace of such a structure 
appears to exist in Mardlea and Pilularia, The macro- 
8j)ore also develops a prothallium, in which numerous 
archegonia are produced, one only of which is fertilized. 
The development of the prothallium is so far external to 
the macrospore that it effects its nipture at the apical 
papilla. In the Rhizocarpem the development of the oophore 
has been almost entirely compressed within the limits of the 
spore, 

Equuetaceae call for little remark as regards the oophore. 
It is dicecious, and irregularly branched, but in other 
respects there is a close agreement with the oophore of 
ferns. 

The DichotoTMB present in the morphology of the oophore 


a parallel series with the FUtcdleB. The Lycopodiacem 
develop from the single form of spores which they possess 
a monoecious subterranean prothallium like that of Ophio- 
glosBtCB. The LigvlcUcB (comprising Selaginella and JaoeteB) 
produce, like Rkizocarpeccy microspores and macrosporos. 
In this group the suppression of the oophore is carried still 
further ; the microspores possess, according to Millardet, the 
merest rudiment of a male prothallium. The macrospores 
produce a female prothallium, which is an endogenous 
structure in even a higher degree than in the Rhi.ocarpem. 
The first divisions of the oospore have not as yet been 
sufficiently studied. But wliilo in Ferns proper, Equiso- 
tticccB and OphiogloasacecPy the first septum is more or less 
inclined to the axis of the andiegoniuni, it is jiarallcl with 
it in RhuocarpeoB (a position into which a very oblique 
inclination would readily pass), while in tdelagineUa it is at 
right angles with it. 

3. Pliantrogamcv, — In at any rate two of the throe 
groups of the Pteridojdiyta we see that the progressive 
tendency of the oo])hore (prothallium) is to lose its inde- 
|)endenco. In OphloglosBfoCy FiliceSy and EquisetacecPy its 
growth, indei)ondeiit of the sjiore, often continues for a con- 
siderable period. In Rhizocarpem and Lycopodiacecey where 
male and femate spores are produced, the oopliore remains 
attached to the spore, although protruding from it. In 
hoetcB it fills the cavity of the macrospore as a mass of 
tissue, and the bounding wall is only ruptured to allow 
the access of the aiitherozoids to the archegonia. In the 
Phanerogamic even so small an assertion of independence 
as this is suppressed. The macrosjiore (embryo-sac) is 
never detached from the sporophore previous to fertiliza- 
tion, and the oophore, which is moderately developed iii the 
(iymnospermevy but in the Angw^m^ma' is reduced to the 
merest rudiment, always remains entirely enclosed within 
the macrospore. 

In the G ymnonpermcp tlie endosperm is the homologue of 
the prothallium (oophore). Tlie so-called “ corpuscula ” are 
the archegonia, or rather the central cells of reduced arclic- 
gonia (secondary embryo-sacs of 11 enfrey). The neck of the 
archegouium is represented by the “ rosette first described 
])y Hofmeister. Strasburger has pointed out that a small 
j)ortion of the contents of the central cells is divided oil’ at 
the upper end, and this is the rudiment of the canal cell 
which, running the length of the neck of the archegouium 
in the Brytqdiyta and PUridophytOy leaves a pervious track 
by its deliquescence for the access of the antherozoids to 
the central cell. Sirasbiirger considers all the rest of the 
contents of the embryo-sac to be the e(|ui valent of the 
oospherc. The result of fertilization is to cause a trans- 
verse partition of the lower part of the oosphere, as in 
Selaginella. From the lower cell thus constituted, by suc- 
cessive longitudinal and transverse partitions, the suspensors 
are developed, the ends of each of which bear an embryo, 
it is noteworthy that the development of a suspensor as 
an intermediate structure between the fertilized oosphere 
and the embryo is also met with in Selaginella. 

It only remains to point out, as far as they are understood, 
the comparable structures in Angiospermce. Here the pro- 
thallium (oophore) has completely disappeared, unless we 
regard, with Sachs, the “ antipodal cells ” as a last rudi- 
mentary trace; their appearance is, however, inconstant. 
Within the embryo-sac (macrospore) “ embryo-vesicles are 
formed, usually two or three in number. One of these is the 
oosphere, and may be compared to the central cell of an 
evanescent archegonium, to which another of the “ embryo- 
vesicles ” performs the function of a canal cell ; for while it 
is that which is usually in nearest proximity to the pollen 
tube, it only apparently transmits the fertilizing influence. 
In a few cases this dormant embryo-vesicle is replaced 
by a somewhat more highly develoj)ed arrangement — the 
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filamentary apparatus — the homology of which, with a 
canal cell, is more obvious. 


The foregoing sketch indicates, in a very brief manner, 
the outlines of the classification of the vegetable kingdom, 
which has been constructed in the light of the most recent 
studies of the comparative, structure of different types. It 
is sufficient to say, that a detailed consideration of the 
new relations in which many of the groups now stand to 
one another by no means diminishes, but strongly confirms, 
the soundness of the arrangement. 

The following table gives the classification in a synoptic 
form : — 

VKOETABILIA. 

Sub-Kin.idom a. THALLOPHYTA. 

With Chlorophyll. Without Chlorophyll 

(ALGiW.) (Fungi.) 

(.lass 1. PllOTOPHYTA. 

i. Cyanoph}fcrai. i. Schiaomycetea, 

Uhroococoaoeic. 

Oscillatoriea^, &c. 

ii. J*allmellaccai. ii. Saccharonvyccs, 

[? Eugloneas.] 

Class 2. ZvuospoBEiK. 


a. Conjugating colls motile. 

i. Pandfyrinftcc, i. Myxoinycetes, 

[? HydrodictyeiB.] 

ii. Confetvaceac, ii. Chytridirua, 

iii. UloaceoB. 


p. Conjugating cells non-motile. 


iv. CmijugcU(Jc. 

Dosiuidieiu, &c. 


[? ProtomycBS.] 


iii. Zygomycetes. 

Mucoriui, ko. 


Class 3. OospoREAfi. 


i. Volvocintce, 

ii. Sphocroplen'. 

iii. CmlobUistn., 

Sijiliophyceu*. 

iv. (ICdugonieec. 

V. Fucacem, 

[PhaiosporosB.] 


i Cc&lohlaetac. 
Ancy listen. 
Baprolegnieu. 
PeronoBporesB. 


« 

Class 4. Cabpospose SB. 


With Chlorophyll 
(Alojb.) 

I ColeochasUoa^ 


il Florideee, 
Kfinialieae. 
Ceramieee, Ac. 
UL Cha/toMxz. 


Without Chlorophyll 
(Fungi.) 

i AomwyetAu, 
Idchenes, Ac. 
il ASddim/yeetea, 


iii. £<uidiomycete$^ 


Sub-Kinodom B. COBMOPHYTA. 


Series 1. Bryopu^ta. 
Class 1. MuscL 
Class 2. Hepaticm. 


Series IL Ptbridophyta. 


Class 1. Filicales. 


I StimilaUe. 

l^hiogfloBBeee. 

Marattiacese. 


ii. Filicea, 

iii. Fhizocarpeoe, 


Class 2. Equisetaceas. 
Class 3. Dichotomae. 


i. Lycopodiaceoc, 

Lycopodie». 

Psilotcffi. 

PhyllogloBseiB. 

ii. LigulcUoR. 

Selaginelleas. 

lsoetca>. 


Series III. Phanerogams 
Class 1. Gymnospermee. 

Class 2. Angiospermae. 

i. Monocotyledonea, 

ii. Dkotyl^nea. 

See A Text‘Booh of Botany^ Morphological and Fhyaiological^ by 
Julius Sachs (3d edition}, trauslated by A. W. Bennett, assisted by 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer f ^fhrhuch der BoUmiJcy von Dr Julius Sachs, 
Tierte Auilage ; Quarterly Journod of Microscopical Scienoey new 
series, vols. i.-xv, (w. t. t. n.) 


BION, the second of the three Greek bucolic poets, was 
born in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, — according to 
SuidaH, at Phlossa on the Hiver Meles. The few facts 
known to uh of his life are to be gathered from the beautiful 
*E7rtTd</>tos Hiwv'os of his friend and scholar Moschus. From 
his account it appears that Bion left his native country and, 
during the latter part of his life, resided in Sicily and cul- 
tivated tlie form of jjoctry peculiarly associated with that 
island, lie was (lontemporary with Theocritus and some- 
what older than Moschus. His death was duo to poison, 
administered to him by some jealous rivals who afterwards 
suffered the ])onalty of their crime. The subjects of his 
verses are described by Moschus as “ Love and Pan ; " but 
though his works are included in the general class of 
bucolic poetry, they have little of the pastoral imagery and 
description characteristic of Theocritus. They breathe a 
more refined air of sentiment, and show traces of the over- 
strained reflection freciuently observable in later develop- 
ments of pastoral poetry. The longest and best of his ex- 
tant works is the Lament for Adonis (*E7rtTd<^tov*Afi(uvi8ov), 
the prototype of many modern poems. His other pieces are 
short and in many cases fragmentary. Two of the Idylls 
(xix. and xx.) of Theocritus are frequently ascribed to him. 
Bion and Moschus are edited separately by Hermann (1849) 


and Ziegler (1869). The best annotated editions are those 
of Heindorf (1810), Meineke (1866), Ahrens (1856-9), 
Fritsche (1870), all of which contain also the works of 
Theocritus. The Epitaphiua Adonidu is edited separately 
by Ahrens, 1854. 

BIOT, Jean Baptiste, French physicist, was bom at 
Paris, 2l8t April 1774. After leaving school he served 
for a short time in the artillery, but again resumed his 
studies at the l^cole Folytechnique. He distinguished 
himself in mathematics, and was appointed to a professor- 
ship at Beauvais. There he carried on his researches with 
the greatest assiduity, and gained the acquaintance and 
friendship of Laplace, from whom he solicit^ and obtained 
the favour of reading the proof-sheets of the Mhaniqy^ 
Celeste. In 1800 he was recalled to Paris as professor of 
physics at the College de France. Three years later he 
was elected a member of the Academy of lienees, a dis- 
tinction rarely accorded to one so young as he was. In 
1803 Biot, in concert with Arago, investigated the refract- 
ing properties of gases, and in the following year accom- 
panied Gay-Lussac in his balloon ascent. He was again 
associated with Arago in the great undertaking of the 
measurement of an arc of the meridian in Spain, and at a 
later date (1817-18) he crossed over to Britain and mea- 
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Bured carefully the length of the seconds pendulum along an 
arc extending to the extreme north of Shetland. In 1814 
he was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honour, an order 
of which he became a commander in 1849. Ho was a 
member of the French Academy and of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, as well as of most foreign 
Bcientific societies. In 1840 he rt»ceived the Ilumford gold 
medal for his researches in i)olarized light He died at 
an advanced age in 1862. Biot’s researches extended to 
almost every branch of physical science ; but his greatest 
discoveries were made in the department of optics, mainly 
in connection with the polarization of light. He had a 
thorough command of the best methods of analysis, and 
applied mathematics rigidly and successfully to physical 
phenomena. His various dissertations in the Memoirs of 
tho Academy are very numerous ; a selection of the more 
valuable was published in 1858. His systematic works — 
Traite EUmentaire dAstronomie Physique (1805, 3d ed., 
1841-57, 6 vols.); Tmiie de Physique (1816, 4 vols.), Prhis 
EUmentaire de Physique Experimentale (1817, 3d ed., 1824, 
3 vols.) — are of great merit, though necessarily in some 
respects behind the i)resent state of physical science. 

BIR, or BiliKJiK (the former being its Arabic and the 
latter its Turkish name), a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
jmshalik of Rakka, built on tho side of a chalky range of 
hills that skirts the left bank of tho Euphrates, about 90 
miles N.E. of Aleppo, in long. 38” 6' E., and lat. 36“ 48' 
N. It consists of about 2000 houses, surrounded by a 
dilapidated wall and protected by the citadel of Kalai-Beda, 
which, with its earthquake-shattered interior, occupies a 
precipitous eminence out off from tho town. Bir is situated 
on the main route from Aleppo to Orfa, Diarbekr, and the 
Persian frontier, and had formerly a considerable trade 
with Baghdad by means of the river. It is now a post and 
telegraph sbition. A ferry seems to have crossed the 
river at this spot from time immemorial, Abraham himself 
having made use of it, according to tradition, on his passage 
from Haran to Canaan. The town is identified with tlie 
ancient Birtha or Britha, where tho emperor Julian rested 
on his inarch to Maogainalcha, and found quarters for his 
army in one extensive palace. In tho English Euphrates 
expedition Bir was frequently visited, Fort William, one 
of the ])rincipal jdaces of rendezvous, being about 2 miles 
further down on the other side of the river. (See view in 
Chesney’s Narrative of Euphrates Expedition, 1868.) 

BIRBIIUM, a district of British India, within the 
BardwAn division, under the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 
situated between 24” 23' 10" and 23” 34' 51"N. lat., and 
88” 3' 54" and 87” T 41" E. long. It is bounded on the 
N. by the districts of SantAl PargaiiAs and BhAgalpur ; on 
the E. by the districts of MurshidAbAd and BardwAn ; on 
the S. by the River Ajai, separating it from the district of 
BardwAn ; and on the W. by the districts of the SantAl 
ParganAs. •The census of 1872 returned the area of the 
district at 1344 square miles, and tho total population at 
695,921 souls, residing in 2471 villages and 159,904 
houses. Pressure of population per square mile, 518 ; i)er 
village, 282 j per house, 4*3. Of the total population, 
576,908, or 82*9 per cent, were Hindus; 111,795, or 16*1 
per cent, Mahometans; 249 Christians; and 3440, con 
fiisting principally of aboriginal tribes, of unsjiecified 
religions. The eastern portion of the district is the ordi- 
nary alluvial plain of tho Gangetic Delta ; the western part 
consists of undulating beds of laterite resting on a rock 
basis, and covered with small scrub jungle. The Ajai, 
Bakheswar, and Mor or Maurakshf, are the principal rivers 
of the district, but they are merely hill streams and only 
navigable in the rains. Rice, wheat, sugar-cane, pulses, 
oil-seeds, and mulberry form the agricultural products of 
the district. The chief manufactures are silk, silk cloth, and 
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lacquered ware. The principal seats of trade are DubrAjpur, 
IlAmbAzAr, Bolpur, SinthiA, Purandarpur, KrinnAliAr, Mu- 
hammad BAzAr, and Ahmadpur. Tho total net revenue of 
the district in 1870-71 amounted to £97,979 ; the civil ex- 
])cndituro to £27,278. The land tax forms the most 
imj>ortant item of revenue. In 1870-71 it amounted to 
£73,261, paid by 556 estates, held by 2036 proprietors, 
under tho Ikn iiiiincnt Settlement as iu other jMirts of Bengal. 
The district and municipal police force amounted to 320 
otticers and men, at a total cost of £5895 in 187 1. Besides 
these thei*e were 8554 men of tho villagi* watch, maintained 
at a total cost of £23,074, paid by service lands and by 
tho villagers. In 1872 IRrbluim contained 604 schools, 
att(m<led l)y 9338 pui)il.s, costing £989 to tho state for the 
education of its jxiople. There aro seven j)rincipal roads 
in the district, the total mileage being 191, and the average 
cost of their maintenance £1 78 1. Thirty-tliree miles of the 
East Indian Railway lie within the district. Until lately 
Birbhum was consider(‘d to be the healthiest district in 
Bengal ; but during the j)ast few years epidemic fever has 
made havoc among tho rural j)Opulation of the eastern por- 
tion of the district. 

BiRUHUM, or Suuf, the principal town and administrative 
headquarters of the district of tluj same name, is situated 
in 23“ 54' 25" N. lat., and 87” 34' 23" E. long. In 1872 
it contained a po[)nlation of 9001, of whom 6746 were 
Hindu.s, 2056 Mahometans, 187 Christians, and 12 of 
uns]w*ci6ed religions, Municipal income of the town in 
1871, £483, 18s.; exj>enditiire, £473, 8.s. ; rate of muni- 
cipal taxation, Is. 8d. per head. 

BIRC'H {Betnia), a gemus of arboraceous plants consti- 
Biting the principal j)orti()n of the natural order J?c^w/acccp. 
The various species of birch are mostly trees of medium 
size, but several of them are merely shrubs. They are as a 
rule of a very hardy character, thriving best in northern 
latitudes, — the trees having round, slender branches, and 
.serrate deciduous leaves, with barren and fertile catkins on 
tho same true and winged seeds. Tho bark in most of the 
trees occurs in fine soft membranous layers, the outer 
cuticle of which peels oft’ in thin white papery sheets. The 
common birch (/>. alba) grows throughout the greater part 
of Europe, and also in Asia Minor, Siberia, and North 
America, reaching in the north to the extreme limits of forest 
vegetation, and stretching southward on tho European con- 
tinent as a forest tree to 45” N. hit., beyond which birches 
occur only in s])ecial situations or as isolated trees. It is one 
of the most wide-si)read and generally useful of forest 
trees of Russia, occurring in that empire in vast forests, in 
many instances alom% and in other cases mingled with 
pines, ]>oj»lars, and other forest trees. The wood is highly 
valued by carriage-builders, upholsterers, and turners, on 
account of its toughness and tenacity, and in Russia it is 
l>rized as firewood and a source of charcoal, A very 
extensive domestic industry in Russia consists in the 
manufacture of wooden spoons, wdiich are made to the ex- 
tent of 30,000,000 annually, mostly of birch. Its pliant 
and flexible branches are made into brooms ; and in ancient 
Rome the fasces of the lictors, with which they cleared the 
way for the magistrate.s, were made uj) of birch rods, A 
similar use of birch rods has continued among pedagogues 
to times so recent tlmt the birch is yet, literally or meta- 
phorically, the instrument of school-room discipline. The 
bark of the common birch is much more durable, and in- 
dustrially of greater value, than the wood. It is imperme- 
able to water, and is therefore used in northern countries for 
roofing, for domestic utensils, for boxes and jars to contain 
both solid and liquid substances, and for a kind of bark 
shoes, of which it is estimated 25 millions of pairs are 
annually worn by the Russian peasantry. The jars and boxes 
of birch bark made by Russian peasants are often stamped 

III. — 88. 
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with very effective patterns. By dry distillation the bark 
yields an cmpyreumatic oil, called diogott in Russia, used 
in the preparation of Russia leather ; to this oil the peculiar 
pleasant odour of the leather is due. The bark itself is 
used in tanning; and by the Samoiede.s and Kamchatkans 
it is ground up and eaten on account of the starchy matter 
it contain.s, A sugary sap is drawn from the trunk in 
the spring before the opening of the leaf-buds, and is 
fermented into a kind of beer and vinegar. The whole 
tree, but c.specially the bark and leaves, lias a very pleasant 
resinous odour, and from the young leaves and buds an 
essential oil is distilled with water. The leaves are used 
as fodder in northern latitudes. The species which belong 
peculiarly to America (7A hnita^ excel nigra^ papyracea^ 
&c.) are generally similar in appearance and properties 
to B, alba^ and have the same range of applications. The 
largest and most valuable is the black birch (/i. lenia\ found 
abundantly over an extensive area in British North America, 
growing 60 to 70 feet high, and 2 to 3 feet in diameter. 
It is a wood most extensively used for furniture and for 
carriage building, being tough in texture and bearing shocks 
well, while much of it has a handsome grain, and it is sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish. The bark, which is dark brown or 
reddish, and very durable, is used by Indians and back- 
woodsmen in the same way as the bark of 7>. alba is used 
in Northern Europe. Concerning the canoe or paper birch 
(B.papyracea\ which some regard as a variety of the white 
birch, Mr Bernard R. Ross, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
writes : — “ The canoe or paper birch is found as fur north 
as 70“ N. on the American continent, but it becomes rare 
and stunted in the Arctic circle. It is a tree of the greatest 
value to the inhabitants of the Mackenzie River district in 
British North America. Its bark is used for the con- 
struction of canoes, and for drinking-cups, dishes, and 
baskets. From the wood, platters, axe handles, snow-shoe 
frames, and dog sledges are made, and it is worked into 
articles of furniture which are susceptible of a good polish. 
The sap which flows in the spring is drawn off and boiled 
down to an agreeable spirit, or fermented with a birch wine 
of considerable alcoholic strength. The bark is also used 
by the Christianized American Indians as a substitute for 
paper.” A S])ecie8 (7/. Bhojputtra) growing on the Hima- 
layan Mountains, as high u[) as 91)00 feet, yields large 
quantities of lino thin papery bark, extensively sent down 
to the plains as a substitute for wra])piug-paper, for covering 
the “snakes” of hookah.s, and for umbrellas. It is also 
said to be used as writing paper by the mountaineers; 
and in Kashmir it is in general use for rooting houses. 

BIRCH, Thomas, historical and biographical writer, 
and one of the early trustees and benefactors of the 
Briti.sh Museum, was born in I^ondon, November 23, 1705. 
He was the son of a coffee-mill maker, and was to have 
followed his father s business , but his active mind and 
ambition of higher pursuits led him into the paths of 
literature. His parents were members of the Society of 
Friends, and therefore lie had not the advantages of a 
university training. But by persevering ajiplication to 
study and to teaching ho qualified himself for the ministry 
of the Church of Englaml In 1728 he obtained a curacy, 
and in the same year he married. His wife died in the 
following year. He was ordained prie.st in December 1731, 
and was soon after rcconiinonded to the favour of Philip 
Yorke, then attorney -general, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
and earl of Hardwicke, to whom ho owed his successive 
preferments in the (diurch. His first benefice was the 
vicarage of lilting in Essex. In 1734 ho was appointed 
domestic chaplain to the earl of Kilmarnock, who was 
beheaded for his share in the rebellion of ’45. Ho 
afterwards held successively benefices in Pembrokeshire, 
Gloucestershire, and the city of London. His last church 


pi^eferment was to the rectory of Depden in Essex, to 
which he was presented in February 1761. In his latter 
years he was appointed chaplain to the princess Amelia. 
His literary attainments procured him election as a fellow 
of the Royal Society in February 1735, and in the 
following December he was chosen a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries. He held the office of Secretary to 
the Royal Society for thirteen years 1752-1765. From 
the university of Aberdeen he received the degrees first of 
M.A., and afterwards (1753) of D.D. The degree of D.D. 
was also conferred on him about the same time by the 
archbishop of Canterbury. Dr Birch was engaged in a 
large number of literary undertakings. His appetite and 
his capacity for hard work were extraordinary. Besides 
his diversified labours of compilation and editing, he 
transcribed many volumes in the library of Lambeth Pala'^e, 
and carried on an extensive correspondence with literary 
men. He was an early riser ; and amidst all his labours 
he found time to take part in social enjoyments. He was 
only in his sixty-first year when he was killed by a fall 
from his horse in Hampstead Road, January 9, 1766. He 
bequeathed his books and manuscripts, with part of his 
pictures and prints, to the British Museum. The rest of 
his property, in value about £500, he gave to be invested 
in Government securities, the interest to be applied in 
augmenting the salaries of the three assistant librarians. 

His principal publications were—l. Tlu General Dictionary ^ Hie- 
iorical aiul Urttical^ including a new translation of Uayle, and inter- 
spersed with several thousand new lives, in 10 volumes fol., 1734- 
1741. 2. Thurloe's State Papers^ 7 vols. folio, 1742. 3. Dr Cvd- 

worth" s Intellectital System^ improved from the Latin edition of 
Mo'iheim ; his Discourse on the true Notion of the Lord's Supper ; 
aud two Sermom, with an Account of his Life and Writings^ 2 
vols. 4to, 1743, 4. The Life of the I/anonrable Jiobert Boyle^ 1744, 
prefixed to an edition of that philosopher’s works. 5. The Lives 
of Jllustrioua Persons of Great Britain, to accompany the engrav- 
ings of Houbrakeii and Vertue, 1747-1752. 6. An Inquin/ into 

the Share which King Charles 7. had in the Transactions of the Earl 
of Qlamorgan, 1747, 8vo. 7. An edition oi Spenser's Faery Queen, 
1751, 3 vols. 4to, with prints from designs by Kent. 8. The Mis- 
cellancons tV^orkn of Sir Walter Raleigh, urith his Life, 1761, 2 vols. 
8vo. 9. 2'h.e Theological, Moral, Dramatic, and Poetical Works of 
Mrs Catherine Cockhnrn, vu'th a Life, 1751, 2 vols. 8vo. 10. The 
Life of Dr Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, compiled chiefly from 
his Original Papers and Letters, 1762, 8vo. 11. Milton's Prose 
Works, 17.53, 2 vols. 4 to, with a Life. 12. Memoirs of the Reign of 
Queen Elhaheth, from the year 1581 till her death; illustrated 
from the original pa)>er.s of Anthony Bacon, Esq., and from other 
MSS., 1754, 2 vols. 4to. 13. The Jfistory of the Hoyal Society of 
London, 1756 and 1757, 4 vols. 4to. 14. The Life of Henry Prince 
of Wales, eldest soil of James compiled chiefly from his own 
papers and other MSS., 1760, 8vo. 15. The Letters, Sjieeches, Ac., 
of Lord Chancellor Bacon. His numerous communications to the 
Royal Society may ho seen in tho Philosophical Transactions, 

BIRD William, an English composer, and one of the 
best organists of his time, was born about 1 540, and died 
at London, 4th July 1623. He was appointed organist of 
Lincoln cathedral in 1563 ; and in 1575 he and his master 
Tallis were gentlemen of the chapel royal, and ^irganists to 
Queen Elizabeth. Bird was tho earliest English composer 
of madrigals, and some of liis numerous sacred composi- 
tions are still much esteemed. Most of them were pub- 
lished during hi.s lifetime under a patent from Queen 
Elizabeth, which secured to him and Tallis the sole right 
to print and sell music. Between 1575 and 1611 there 
were issued under this patent eight different collections of 
his works, with such titles as Cantiones Sacra* ; Gradua/ia, 
Psalmes, • Songs, and Sonets, <kc. The vocal canon Non 
nobis Dondne, generally attributed to him, is well known, 
and often sung. He also wrote a number of pieces for 
Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, and other similar collec- 
tions. In his compositions there is a freedom and elegance 
rarely found in the music of his period. A full account of 
Bird’s life by E. F. Rimbault is prefixed to one of his 
Masses, published by the Musical Antiquarian Society. 
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ANATOMY OF BIRDS. 

I N the consideration of the Anatomy of Birds, classi- 
fication will be quite a secondary matter, and merely 
employed for the elucidation of internal structure. Some 
sort of grouping, however, is indispensable; and that is 
accordingly adopted, as the most convenient for the morpho- 
logist, which wa^ first proposed by Professor Huxley,^ with 
the introduction of certain modifications rendei'ed necessary 
by the present writer’s own researches — researches, it may 
be added, which have been carried on in constant com- 
munication with that investigator. 

little examination will show that the groups made by 
consideration of any, even the most important, morpho- 
logical modifications, cannot be mperimjmed vjpon groups 
made by reference to the whole sum of the characters of 
the Bird. This may be easily explained. About half the 
known Birds, 5000 or thereabouts, belong, according to 
G. K. Gray, to Professor Huxley’s group, the Coraco- 
morphoe. These birds undergo a peculiar metamorphosis 
of the naso-palatal structures, and are called by Pro- 
fessor Huxley the ^githognatlim on that account. Now 
all the Ccn'acomorphcB have the segithognathcus palate, but 
BO also have the Cypselidcs^ or Swifts, which are placed by 
this author witli the Humming-birds and Goatsuckers, both 
of which groups are simply schizognathous. Moreover, 
below the Passerine types, and only next above the Semi- 
struthious Tinamous, we find the Hemipods, Tumtcidoe^ 
or Turnicim<yi'phai^ and these have an segithognathous 
palate. So also has another type, Thinocorus^ which lies 
on the same low zoological level as the Hemipods. This 
latter bird is essentially a small Geranomorph, but it is 
below the true Cranes, and unites in its palate characters 
belonging to the Ostriches below it and the Passerines 
which ascend, zoologically, far above it. 

The difiiculty of ap[)lymg this very valuable morpho- 
logical grouping, and making it fit in with one that is 
more general and distinctively zoological (that i.s, having 
reference to every character, external and internal), does 
not take away anything of real value from it. To the 
anatomist such a mode of viewing the various types is 
perfectly natural, however hard it may be to satisfy the 
pure zoologist as to its great value. Certainly, the struc- 
tures of the skull and face govern the whole body, as it 
were; every other part of the organism corresponds to 
what is observable there. Nor must it bo forgotten that 
the true mode of studying any kind of creature is that of 
its development ; and the head undergoes the most remark- 
able morphological changes. 

In the following scheme we have added one new mor- 
phological group to Professor Huxley’s classification. This 
group includes the Woodpeckers and Wrynecks, ricidae 
and YungidcB, Zoologically it forms the family Celeo- 
morphoR (Huxley) ; its morphological term is Savrognathm 
(Parker). 

1 “ Oil the Classification of Birds ; and of the taxonomic value of 
the modifications of certain of the cranial hones observable in that 
class,” Procmlinge of the Zoological Society ^ April 11, 1867, pp. 
415-472. This classification is somewhat modified in a later paper 
by the same author, in which a very masterly description is given of 
the Gallinaceous group (Alectoromorphar^ Huxley), “On the Classifica- 
tion and Distribution of the Alectormnorphmoxi^ Heteromorpha:” ibid.. 
May 14, 1868, pp. 293-319. The same author repeats, in essentially 
the same form, the original classification in his Anatomy of the Verte- 
hrated AnimaU (1871, p. 272). The materials from which the modi- 
fied views her# given have been taken are In a series of contributions 
by Mr Parker to the Transaciione of the Linnean and Zoological 
SoeietUe now (1875) passing through the press. For figures of the 
skeleton see Mr Ey ton's Oeteologia Avium, 


Every one who has laboured at the anatomy of this 
class must have been struck by its marvellous uniformity ; 
almost countless numbers of species are found passing 
insensibly into one another, and differing in the slightest 
manner. The best modern zoologists are at times almost 
at their wits’ end to know by what characters they may 
distinguish their genera and species. This has been w’ell 
put by Professor Huxley (AnaL of Vert Anim.) He says 
(p. 272) — “Though this class contains a great number of 
specific forms, the structural modifications which they 
present are of comparatively little imi>ortance, any two 
birds which can be selected differing from one another far 
less than the extreme types of the Lacertilia^ and hardly 
more than the extreme forms of the Chelonia, do. Hence 
the characters by which the following groups” (see subjoined 
table) “are separated appear almost insignificant when 
compared with those by which the divisions of the Reptilia 
are indicated,” 

Morphological Classification op Birds. 

A. The metacarpals not ankylosed together. The tail longer than 

the body. 

I. Sauiiur*. 

I. Archoeopterygidoc, 

B. The metacarpals ankylosed together. The tail considerably 

shorter than the body. 

A. The sternum devoid of a keeh 

II. Ratit,e. 

a. The wing with a rudimentary, or very short, humerus 
and with not more than one ungual phalanx. 

a. A hallux. 

2. Apterygidm (the Kiwis). 

No hallux. 

3. THnornithid(C (the Moas). 

4. CaauariidoB (the Cassowaries and Emeus). 

h. The wing with a long humerus, and with two ungual 
phalanges. 

a. The isobia uniting immediately beneath the 
sacrum, and the pubes free. 

5. llhcidm (the Ameriean Ostriclies). 

p. The Ischia fice, and the pubes uniting in a 
ventral sym}>iiysis. 

6. Stmthionidoc (the Osti iches). 

B. The sternum provided with a keel.'‘‘ 

III. Ca RINATAS. 

а. The vomer broad behind, and interposing between the 

]>terygoids, the ])alatines, and tlio basi-sphenoidal 
rostrum (Dromeeognathae). 

7. Tinamomorphoc (the Tinamous). 

б, The vomer narrow ])ehind ; the jderygoids and pala- 

tines articulating largely with the basi-spheiioidal 
rostrum. 

a. Tho maxillo-palatiiies free.® 

i. The vomer pointed in front (Schizo- 
gnathee). 

8. Charadriovwrpha’ (the Plovers). 

9. Cecomorphac (the Culls). 

10. Spheniscomorjihae (the I'enguins). 

II. Qeranomorphae (the Cranes).* 

12. Alfciormnorphoc (the Fowls). 

13. Pteroclovxorphoc (tho Sand-Grouse), 

1 4. Peristeromorjdm (tho Pigeons), 

15. Hrteromorphco (tho Hoa/ins). 

16. Coccyyomorphoc (part), (the Goatsuckers). 


® Tho keel is but little developed in Strigops {Psittacidee), in Didus 
{Didida:), and in Aptomis {Rallido}). 

• Professor Huxley here gives in a note two exceptions, namely, 
Crax and Dicholophus. The latter bird, the Cariamo, i.s, however, as 
Mr Parker has shown, a low, gruiform, rapneious bird, having its 
maxlllo-palatiues united by suture, and being an example of a bird 
with imperfect direct desmognatkism, 

* With the exception of Thinocorus, see below. 
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17. Trochilomjorpkce (the Hamming- Birds). 

ii. The vomer truncated in front (iBgl- 
thoffnathsB). 

18. Oerammnrpha (part), (the* exceptional sub- 

family Thinocorina^ Thinocorus). 

19. Turn icomorf the (the Heinipods). 

20. Gypselom^trpha: (the Swilts). 

21. Coraeomorphfc (the Paaaerines). 

iii. The voinenm* halves permanently dis- 
tinct, and the maxilio-palatinos ar- 
rested (Saurognatbee). 

22. Celeomorphac (the Woodjjeckers). 

/8. The maxillo palatines united, either by coa- 
lescence witn the ossified septum nasi ; or, 
M, by iiiceting at the ruid-lino and form- 
ing a suture ; or, in the fullest degree, 
by complete ankylosis of the right and left 
jJates. 

23. Aelomorphtt (the Birds of Prey). 

24. THiitacomorphiv (the I’arrots), 

26. Corcipfomorphtt: (the Cuckoos Kingfishers, and 

Tiogons). 

20. Chcnomorphvb (the Anserine Birds). 

27. Amphimorphoi (the Flamingoes). 

28 P( largomorphfT (the Storks). 

29. Vysporornorphcp (the Cormorants). 

The above scheme is a nail in a sure place ; and on it, 
for the present, we may hang all that wo know, or are 
learning, of the anatomical structure of this class of Verte- 
brates. That which relates to the Cnrinatae must, how- 
ever, be regarded merely as a list of Birds having a similar 
facial structure. 

For the general ornithologi.st it is very suggestive and 
helpful, and will save him from looking merely on outward 
apjrearanccs ; for the study of structure and development 
is looking into the heart of the matter. 

Thk Skull. 

To both the zoologist and the palaeontologist an ex- 
planation of the skeleton will be of the greatest value, for 
the framework must of noces.sity bo correlated to the 
nervous system, and also govern the development of the 
muscles. It will here form the first and the largest part 
of our work. And as all things in the .skeleton are con- 
formed to the modifications of the skull, and, moreover, as 
the skull is the most knotty problem to the morphologist, 
it will receive the attention due to its superior inijiortance. 

Instead of describing the adult skull, and then showing 
how it develops, it would seem to be better to follow the 
stages of its growth, and thus see the meaning of the 
parts, and what motamorphic changes take place to give it 
its adult characters. Space will not permit any detail of 
the general embryology of tlie Bird, but the skull will be 
described from tlie lime when the rudiments of the 
chondro'Craninm are first fairly visible, that is, about the 
fifth day of incubation.^ 

As the Scknoqnathous type of skull, such as is seen in 
the Fowl, is the simple-st variety found in the CarinateVy it 
will be the most convenient for comjiarison with that of 
the Batit(j*md the Tinamous (the Dromwognailious variety) 
below, and the Iksmognaihousy and other kinds seen in 
Birds above the Gallinaceve in the zoological scale. 

The Cranium of the Fowl — First Stage . — The chondro- 
iranium may be seen at the end of the fourth and the begin- 
ning of the fifth day of in(*ul)ation, although the cartilage 
has as yet but little consistence, its cells being imperfectly 
soldered together. The head of the skull at this stage still 

^ The whole dev 'lopment of the Chick is explained in a masterly and 
lucid manner by Messrs Foster and Balfour in their excellent Mork, 
The ElemenU of Etnbryology. London ; Macmillan and Co. Part I., 
1874, The description of the towl’s skull here given is principally 
from Mr Parker's paper, Phil. Trans., 1869, plates 81-87, pp. 765-807. 
For a detailed description of the anatomy of birds, see Dr H. O. 
Bronn's Klassen und Ordnungen des Thierreichs, 1869, 6te Band, 
IV. Abtheilung, “Vhgel.” 



shows the “visceral clefts and it is bent upon itself by what 
is called the mesocephcdic flexure. When the membranous 
roof of the skull and the brain are removed at this stage, 
the whole floor is not seen from above, the fore-part being 
bent under and looking backwards ' 

In the hinder 

half of the skull- ^ 

floor, behind the 
eyeballs, we see a 
broad plate of tis- 
sue (fig. 1, comp, 
fig. 4 , i.ij.) which 
is passing rapidly 
from the condition 
of stellate cells 
into proper hyaline 
cartilage. 

This plate is 
divided at the mid- 
line by a straight, 
somewhat beaded 
rod of soft indif- 
ferent tissue, which 
does not chondrify ; 

it IS rounded at its p,,, J Skull of Chick after four days of Incuba- 
fore - end. This tjou, with liead throe lines long, first stage, from 
. I uhuve, X 9 diameters. Most of the brain has been 

truly azygous part imnoved. c W.l , first cotebral vesicle; pi. *«., pitui- 

thft Tin+rvohnrH taryspaee; <r., trabecula* eranii ; llngiilafomied 

IS tne notocnora i,y''j,‘nction of trabecula* with th« parachordal 
(n.C.)y or primary cartilages on each Hidu of notochord (n e .) ; eye ; 
axis of tho skplptnl . '/ . qmidrate cartilage ; h.s.(., horizontal 

axi« III mo SKOieiai gomicircular canal ; 6, foramen ovale ; 9, hypoglos- 

parts of the cm- nerve. 

bryo ; it lies directly beneath the neural axis, and is one 
of the parts earliest visible to the embryologist. The 
broad plate on each side is seen to be hollow, and to 
contain a pear-shaped diverticulum of the primordial ear- 
sac (cL)y which is planted, as it were, in the very sub- 
stance of the basal plate, at its middle. The outer 
granular covering of the car-sac becomes cartilage, and so 
<loes the basal ])late — the “investing mass^^ of Bathke, 
the “parachordal cartilage ot Huxley.^ 

But the process by wliich these two separate morjiho- 
logical territories become converted into solid cheese-like 
cartilage is carried on blindly, as it were, and no distinc- 
tion ot parts is at present traceable ; evident differentiation 
of morphological territories is often late in the higher 
tjqies of vertobrata. The tissue which surrounds the 
spinal chord where this part passes into the brain is still 
soft; it will chondrify soon to form the occipital arch. 
The bulbous end of the notochord ends a little behind an 
oval membranous space or fontanelle in the skull-floor — the 
pituitary space (pt.s.). Near the end of the notochord, 
on each side, the cartilage suddenly narrows, for here we 
are in front of the impacted ear-sacs ; at this part a 
bending of the narrow anterior end of the parachordal 
rounded notch (5) is formed, over Which the trigeminal 
nerve passes. The anterior margin of the notch (after- 
wards formed into the foramen ovale) is formed by the 
cartilage ; its actual extremity looks forward and outward, 
towards the eyeball. At jircsent the bands which are 
continued forw^ard, surrounding the pituitary space, are 
superimposed upon, and indistinct from, the ends of the 
parachordal cartilages ; in the next stage they will bo seen 
more distinctly. These flat bands of dense granular tissue 
are the traheculce cranii of Rathke (fr.), and they were 
supposed by him to be mere continuations of the i)ara- 
chordal bands, an error corrected some years ago by Pro- 
fessor Huxley. These little rafters of the cranium bend 
gently round the oval pituitary space ; they then com- 

* See Huxley on “ Menobranebus,” Proceedings of ZoUogiced Society, 
March 17. 1874, p. 197. 
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pletely unite into a broad inter-nasal plate, which is J>ent 
over upon itself so as to appear on the under surface of 
the face. 

The inter-nasal plate is arched and winged — the rudi- 



Pia. 2.— Tlie same as tig. train bolow. f.n., lionto-uaHal plate; n., px- 

tenial nostril; m., mouth; mjc. » , inaxlllu-palatine, rontuiiiing pterygo- 
tialatiuo bar (pfif. pa.); mfc., Meckel’s rod, or free mandibular bar ; i.h , cerato- 
iival ; b.h., basl-hyal; c.hr. cnnito-brancbial ; c.br., epl-branchial ; b.hr,, baai- 
branchial ; 1, 2, 8, Ist, 2<i, and 8d Msoeral clefts. 

mentary condition of the nasal sacs, the apertures of which 
are seen beneath the arched part below (fig. 2, n.) 

The trabeculae, antero-inferiorly, become free again ; 
these free extremities are the ventral ends of this the first 
visceral arch ; they form the pith of the flat, emarginate 
rudimentary neh. This part is called the “ frouto-nasal 
process” (fig. 2,/.».) 

On the sides of the face behind the mouth are soon slits 
(fig. 2, 1, 2, 3) ; these are the “ visceral clefts,” which 
are always developed in embryonic vertebrata. Between 
these clefts the tissue of the “ mesoblast ” is thickening 
into cartilaginous rods ; these rods are the post-oral vis- 
ceral arches, the rudiments of the lower jaw and hyoid 
bone. But beneath the eye is seen an arcuate bar of 
tissue more solid than its surroundings ; this is the ])terygo- 
palatine rod. It is developed in the maxillo-palatine pro- 
cess of the mandibular or first post-oral arch ; it ref)resents 
the bar of cartilage which, in the Frog, connects the man- 
dibular suspensorium with the ethmoidal region.^ 

first visceral arch, then, runs along in front of the 
parachordal cartilages ; the trabeculm cranii are its right 
and left moieties. The second arch can only be under- 
stood by reference to the development of the lower types 
of Vertebrata ; for in the Shark, 8kate, Newt, and Frog the 
pterygo-palatine portion is not a distinct cartilage, but runs 
forward as a process of the suspensory part of the lower 
jaw. But this early division of a visceral arch into an 
antero-superior and a postoro-inferior bar is very constant 
in the next or second visceral arch from the Skate up to 
Man, Let it be remembered that the cartilaginous stage 
is the second ; in the first stage the skeletal parts are 
membranous. They arc formed of soft stellate cells in the 
mesoblast.^ 

At present the subocular pterygo-palatine bar is very 
little denser than the tissue in which it is imbedded, but 
the mandible itself is fast passing into cartilage. Already 
it is in two pieces, a suspensory piece (figs. 1 and 2, q,\ 
and a free rod (nik,) ; the upper piece becomes the quad- 
rate, and the lower, longer part the articulo-Meckelian bar. 
The processes of the tuberous upper piece are indistinct, 
but it is ^inuous below where it articulates with the thick 

^ See article Amphibia, vol. i. p. 755, fig. 9, between pd, and 

A. 0. 

* See Foster and Balfour’s work, p. 228. 


end of the free bar. These bars nearly, but not quite, 
meet in the rudimentary chin, the ventral end of the lower 
jaw. Properly speaking, the hyoid arch is composed of 
two visceral arches ; but the term is now applied strictly to 
the first of these, namely, the second visceral, or the arch of 
the tongue. At present this arch has, with the one in 
front of it, its antero-superior piece quite soft ; it, too, is 
late in its development. The two lower pieces (fig. 2, €,h,) 
form the skeleton of the tongue. They are the cerato- 
hyals, and between these is a small basi-hyal {h,h,) answer- 
ing to the first basi-branchial of a Fish. The third post-oral 
arch is very similar, but it is larger, and its upper piece is 
already fast choudrifying. That corresponds to the first 
epi-branchial of a P^ish, the lower piece to the first cerato- 
branchial, and the median wedge to the second basi- 
branchial.® 

Cranium of Fowl — Second Stage , — In from twenty-four 
to thirty hours, or about the beginning of the sixth day 
of incubation, the chondro-cranium of the chick has under- 
gone sundry and notable changes. A sectional view (fig. 3) 



Fifl. 3.— Head of Chick, second HtaRe, after five days of inctiltafinti ; leiiftth of 
head, 4 lineti ; x (5 diametere ; a verlicul hcction. f .?* 1, r.r.2, c r.S, let, 2d, and 
8d cerebral vusicleM ; 1, 2, loiahiie)* ot llrut and hhcoiiiI nerves (olfactory and 
optic) ;7m., preuasal cartilaKu ethmoid anteiiorcllnold uall ;p.d., 

pobtcriur clinoid wall ; w.i notochord ; o u, occipital coudylo (Irom this point 
to p.cl. the cartilap ih parachordal) ; e.o., cxoccipital ; tr., inteiiial carotid 
artery; jki., palatine; m., pteiy^oid region ; mh., Meckel’s cartilage ; t.A, 
ceratO'byal; b.h., hasi-liyal ; p.s., piespheiioldal region. 

shows that the hinder and front cartilages, parachordal 
and trabecular, are applied to each other unconformably, 
the parachordal tracts rising high between the second and 
third cerebral vesicles, and forming the posterior pituitary 
wall, a shelving structure in which the axial skeleton ends. 

A bird’s-eye view of the hinder skull-floor at this stage 
(fig. 4) shows that the dorsal or hinder ends of the trabe- 
culae have opened out, like a pair of callipers, and that the 
out-turned ends of the parachordal cartilages are fused with 
the inner margin of these apices. The bud-shaped process, 
which has almost freed itself from the rest, opposite the 
bulbous end of the notochord, is the true apex of the first 
visceral bar, or trabecula ; in the next stage it is far more 
distinct and instructive. Turning again to the vertical 
section (fig. 3), we see that the commissure of the tralie- 
culaj, or inter-nasal plate,* has now become a high wall of 
cartilage, separating not only the nasal sacs, but also the 
eyeballs. 

That part of the septum which now looks, not only 
downwards, but is also turned somewhat backward (fig. 3, 
eth,)y will ultimately lie in the upper part of the nasal and 
frontal regions. A new thing has appeared, namely, an 

• See Parker “On the Salmon’s Skull,” Phil, Trans., 1878, plate 
6, fig. 3. See also plate 2 of the same paper for the subdivision, 
in a Teleostean Fish, of the hyoid arch. 

* This corresponds to the flattened, narrow mesethmold of Meno- 
branchtts. See Amphibia, vol. i pp. 756, 757, figs. 11, 12. 
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azygouB cartilaginous bud at the middine of the fronto- 
nasal process ; it is about to become the axis of the beak, 
and will turn forwards 
and upwards. This is 
the prcnasal or basi- 
trabecular cartilage, a 
notable morphological 
element up here, 
amongst the Birds, 
and dotm amongst the 
lower or cartilaginous 
types of Fishes. At 
the present it corre- 
sponds exactly to tlie 
state of the (Ireen 
Turtle's skull (chondro 
cranium) at the tune 
of hatching, and in 
that tyjio it stops at 
this stage, not raising 
itself into a forth 
standing rostrum. 

The mouth, whuh in 
the first stage was a 
largo four-sided cleft, 
with ])toduced corners, 
and (lean beneath the 
head, as in a Skate, is 
now a sj)aco, the axis 
ot which points more forward than downward, a good stejr 
towards its eventual direction. The further development 
of the facial arches will bo best studied in older s]>ecimen8 
at the end of this, the second stage ; but at its commence- 
ment there IS wanted the condition of the antero-s%4perior 
segment of the hyoid, or second post-oral arch. This has 
not been worked out in the Fowl’s chick, but in an embryo 
of the House Martin {Chehdon urluca) corresponding to 
the stage given in our third figure as to development. 

fn this instance the (]uadrate and articular Mockelian 
cartilages have acquirer! very nearly their proper form 
(fig. 5, (/., ar., nik.}, the suspensorial part having a free for- 



Fiti 4 Skull of Chirk whoao liiad waa flvo linos 
loni 4 , more than half of bud h oyu view, x 12 
dlumotors. Letter) iig aa alx)Vo, with addition 
of ( v , inveHtitiR maHM or pnrachorrlal taitll 
a^e t i 0 , Internal (aiutid artery , K, furuinon 
for \aKUH nerve. Here t he lingula (Ig ) ahowB 
the apex of Uie trabei ulu. externally. 



Fio. 5 —.Facial archos of IIousi Martin {CiuUdon urhioa), middle of incubation, 
X 20 diainetera. q , <madrate, with orbital procena or " pedicle ” In front, 
“otic prooeaa” behind, and articular below; an, aitkular part of 

mandible , vtk , Meekel'a cartilage (cut thnmgh) , medio stapedial (the 
lino from tlm letter* only reaches ha/f mvu/ to thia bar) , « a< , supra-staiiedial ; 
, o\tia*stai»tHllal; ( st , Infra.staiwdial (soU ) , at h , ntvlo hyal , teo , tym* 

r inlo wing or oxm’cipital ; tg. tongue , ( hj/ , (irato hyal ; b hy , baai hyal; 
hr , baai'branchlal ; 6r, 1, Ist brancldal or thyrodiyal. 

ward and inward looking process, the “pedicle,'^ and 
a backward turned process, the ‘^otic process,” articu- 


lating with the auditory sac (this is drawn as cut away 
in part, and only that which is coi^oined to the ooei- 
pitd cartilage (te.o,) is given). Just below and hthimd 
the otic process of the quadrate, exactly where in riper 
embryos we find the fme$tra omlu^ having fitted into it 
the elegant oval base of the columella auris,” there is 
in this instance a curious trowel of cartilage, continuous 
by the upturned end of its handle with the very substance 
of the ear-capsule. The solid sickle-shaped cartilage be- 
hind this is the ‘tympanic wing” of the exoccipital (te.o,) 
Here wo haVe the wanting upper and anterior segment of 
the hyoid arch, corresponding to the separately developed 
ptcrygo-palatine bar, its “serial homologue.” The blade 
or free end of the trowel is concave on the under side, and 
is thick above and at its margin on the outside; it is 
pointed above and below, A ligament connects the upper 
point with the ear-capsulo behind the quadrate, and an- 
other tract of soft indifferent tisme reaches downwards to a 
small bar of cartilage, which looks backwards and a little 
dow nwards. This little cartilage {st.h.) is only connected 
with the distal piece (c.Ay.) by fibrous tissue ; it is the stylo- 
hyal, and corresponds to what is permanent in the Crococlilo. 
The bar itself is the “ modio-stapedial ” (m,st,) ; it will soon 
segment itself off from the ear-capsulo, bringing away with 
it an oval piece of the periotic wall ; that oval part is the 
true stapes. The broad part of the “ blade ” is the extra- 
stapedial, and on it will be stretched the membrani tyni- 
pant. It precisely corresponds now with that of that old 
Laceitian Hatteria or Splienod/m,^ 

The “ stylo-hyal ” will soon be conjoined to the extra- 
stapedial plate, and the (afterw^ards) chondrified band will 
be the “ infra-stapedial ” ^ 

In a few houis the changes that have taken place in the 
chick’s skull are very noticeable and important ; these are 
recorded as the end of the second stage. 

A side view of the chondro-cianium (fig. C) the mem- 



l la 0 — Skull of ChxcK second stago, head 5 lines long x 0 diainetors. Outer 
view, with brain and roof roinov^ to show chondro cranium Letters as in 
figs 1-4, with the addition of af n , alinasal < artilage , af s , alisejital , aZ e , 
allothmoidal , p p , pais plana .as, alisphonoid post frontal (sphouotio 

legion) , « o , super-occipital ; «f., stapes ; /r., foramen rotundum , pos- 
terior semicircular canal. 

brano-cranium above the brain being removed, Shows how 
fast the life-processes are moulding the embryonic head 
into the fashion seen in the adult ; no trace of bone has 
appeared, save in the sides of the mandible. The roof of 
the skull never chondrifies, but is covered in by secondary 
bones. Like the skull of an adult Shark or Skate, the Whole 
chondro-cranium is one continuous structure — all save the 
post-oral arches. The auditory mass is now environed by 
cartilage stretching over the back of the head — the occipi- 
tal, and by wing-like growths that wall-in the bulk of the 
brain behind the eyes — the alisphenoid (a.«.) The high 


^ See Huxley ** On the Rp]ireHmit4itive8 of the Malleus and Incus of 
the Mammalia in the other Vortebrato," Proe, ZociL May 27, 
1861), pp. 394-397, figs. 1-4. 

^ For a compariKOQ of these parts with the oasicula avdUua of the 
Mammal, see also Parker “ On the Structure and Development of the 
SkuU in the Pig,” Phil, Trans,, 1874, p. 831. 
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orbitonasal wall is one continuous plate of cartilage, seem- 
ingly only a crest upgrowing from the coalesced tract of 
the trabeculas. The arched wings of this part, which we 
saw in the first stage, can be seen to bt marked off into 
three regions — analiethmoid (a/.c.), analiseptal (aU.X and 
an alinasal (aln.) ; in the latter is the external nostril, and 
dividing the eye from the nose is a flat partition, the pars 
plana (p.p.) Between the nasal openings and their cur- 
tains and valves, the prenasal cartilage (p.n.), still arcuate, 
is yet rising in front ; whilst, behind and above, the great 
middle wall (elL) terminates by a bud of cartilage, which 
marks the fore-end of the cranial cavity, and the groove on 
each side below this is for the nerve of smell (1). The 
oval pituitary space has become a neat round opening, 
through which the internal carotid arteries enter : it never 
ch^ndrifios below, and has to bo floored afterwards by 
secondary bone. The upper hyoid element (st) has now 
freed itself from the periotic cjirtilage, bringing away so 
much as serves for the dilated dorsal end, and thus leaving 
an open window {fenestra ovalis\ to which this forms the 
accurately fitted shutter. In front of this small cartilage, 
the quadrate (y.) shows almost its adult form, and the 
double lower condyle fits into a sinuous concavity on the 
end of Meckel’s cartilage {mh) This free bar — the 
mandible — sends backwards a posterior, and inwards an 
internal angular process. The later and feebler pteiygo- 
palatine sickles are now formed internally of small thin- 
walled spheroidal, and externally of fusiform, cells of a 
larger size. They ossify before chondnfication can take 
place. 

Interposed between the skin of the j)alate and fauces 
below and the basis cranii above, is a thick mat of granu- 
lar tissue, which does not, however, chondrify, but ossifies 
as the parasjilumoid and basi-temj)oral bones. 

Cranium of Fowl — Third Skuje, — After about thiee or 
four days, that is, about the 
middle of the second week of 
incubation, the chondro-cra- 
nium has not only undeigono 
great changes in size and 
form, it 18 also now beginning 
to become an o'lteo cranium. 

All that is cartilaginous has 
acquired a neat finish (figs. 7, 

8) the occijntal condyle (o.c.) 
is perfect; the super-occipital 
arch IS complete (fig. 8, s.o.)\ 
and bone is forming in three 
places in the occiput (n.c., c.o.), 
and the bone {pa.s,) which un- 
derlies the orbital septum has 
grafted itself upon the carti- 
lage of the basi-sphenoidal 
region. Tl^at bone, the para- 
sphenoid {r,h,s.\ and the other 
investing bones, are now grow- 
ing in the tissue between the 
skin and the cranio-facial ele-P^ 
ments ; those that can be seen 
below are shown in figure 8,^*^ 
the remainder can be de- ^ ^ 

in rinpr cfniTAvt 7.— Skull of Chvk, third stage, 

scribea in iiper stages, ine region, from aiime; 

downward bend (not shown X is diameters a « , ruot ol aU 

in the figure) of the prenasal JL" 

mtrum (;>.».) i« but gentle; 

this long spatulate continua- bony behind ; tUo bony maUnr is tlm 
tion of the base of the orbito- of the bosi-occipiui, 

nasal septufti, the “ basi-trabecular bar,” or foremost key- 
stone piece of the body, is now at its fullest height of 
growth, and ready to decline. It is now the accurate 



counterpart of the a™ of the cutwater of such Fishes as the 
Skate, Saw-fish, and Shark. Those who look for the under- 



Fia b bkull of (Viai, thud Htugc, undor vU w x 10 dianioterH Around the 
huge ]>iHi)asnUaitihig( p n ,whitli, lx hind, lUhR into the siptuni nasi, are aeon 
the piniiaxilIttiieH (ya ) ihese are the tommtnccinent of a ( imin of BplliiU* 
running tt) the quadrate (v ), vu , vix , muxlliuty mr p , its inm r pi oce«b , j , 
lugxl.fy / ,quadiato-)ugal. Within these are- jhi, palatine , w , pterygoid, r hs , 
lOHtniinoi baai apheiinid (parasphenoid) , tins is Hpretuiiiig into the baai 
apheiioidal region, f] inked by the lingulas and abo\e and Udiiud are the all* 
aphenoidafa « ) In the broad part are tlie following, vi^ , h t.,baii{>tenipi)ral8 , 
ty , tyiniauiic cavity /m ,fuiameu magnum the o ,the bony exoccipitalH , s.o. 
aupoi o( cipital Othei lottorH as above. 

lying an 1 ft/ of the various types may here see how fit this 
unpaired rod is to have modelled on it all kinds of beaks 
of Birds On this bar a tri-radiate patch of bone is formed 
right and left, leaving it as yet uncovered below, above, and 
at the fortj-end. These are the young premaxillaries, and 
are bones tliat in most Birds, as in Osseous Fishes, over- 
shadow and starve the upper jaw-bones, or maxillaries 
proper, so large, relatively, in most other types. Already 
they have each a palatine, a nasal, and a dentary process. 
The machinery of the first post oral is shown (fig. 8), all 
save the free mandible, which will be described in a more 
advanced stage. The quadrate (</.) is ossifying ; the ptery- 
goid and palatines (py,, pa,) are ossified ; they are very 
simple bars Between the premaxillary and the quadrate 
are bones that have lieen formed in the outer part of the 
“ maxillo-palatine process ” of the embryo ; they are the 
feeble maxillary, with its ingrowing maxillo-palatine plate, 
and the still feebler jugal and quaclrato-jugal (war., nuc.p,^ 
J-f 90-) 

On the mid-line a grooved style of bone, the rostrum ol 
the parasphenoid, carries the rounded lower edge of the 
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inter>orbital septum, and has grafted itself upon the cartilage 
of the pituitary ring, causing it also to ossify. On each 
side, behind these new bony patches, a free tongue of 
cartilage is seen. These tongues are the apices of the 
trabecular bars. They are better seen in the partial view 
(fig. 7). Underflooring the fore-half of the main skull base, 
close behind the pituitary ossifications, the thick mat of 
sub-mucous tissue is fast becoming bony. There is a right 
and left squarish patch, very large and elegant; in the 
grooved mid -line a few osseous j)oint8 are also seen, 
ready to grow right and loft into the two plates, and to 
make them one. These are the basi-tomporals (dX) They 
soon coalesce with the ossifying basi-sphenoid above, and 
they represent tlio handle of the dagger -shaped para- 
sphenoid of the Frog.^ The super-occipital region (s.o.) is 
still soft, and the cxocci[)ital8 do not reach to the condy- 
loid foramina (9). 1’hey begin at the hole for the vagus^ 
and run to the selvedge at the foramen magnum (8,/[m.) 
The kidney-shaped transverse condyle (o.r) has in its 
substance the diminishing notochord which, however, 
is better seen in the partial upper view (fig. 7, n.e.) This 
figure shows that the notochord has tried, as it were, to 
break up into three fusiform segments. The hinder of 
the.so is enclosed in an ectosteal sheath, which will affect 
with bony growth the neighbouring cartilage, right and 
left, to form the basi-occipital. The fore-])art is narrower, 
and lies in an open space, the counterpart of the mem- 
branous floor (“posterior basi- cranial fontanelle” — 
llathke), which lies behind the pituitary space in the 
Snake’s embryo. On each side of tlie middle notochordal 
spindle are seen the elegant mammillary elevations caused 
by the enclosed cochi em (cl,) The internal carotids (i.r.) 
are seen creeping through the pituitary hole, and on each 
side the ossification has been set up, which forms the 
true endo-skoletal basi-sphenoid. On each side of the 
posterior pituitary or clinoid wall, the cartilage is jiinched 
in to let the great trigeminal nerves pass over; but 
two parts of inteiisest interest are scon on each side of 
these shallow notches. Those are the a[rices of the trabecula) 
(lg,\ free-ended, curved tongues of cartilage, with dark cells 
in their interior, and fixed to the out-turned anterior ends 
of the jiarochordal cartilages, just where the new bony 
matter is seen. The meaning of those parts that make the 
pituitary region was not seen at the time by the author of 
the [laperwo are quoting (Parker “On the Fowl’s Skull”); 
further research was needed, and his figures are of much 
greater value than his descriptions. 

Cranium of Fowl — Fourth Stage . — At the beginning of 
the third week of incubation tlie chondro-cranium is not 
only perfect as to form, but it has also so much increased 
its bony territories as to make it very iweful tor comparison 
with c-hon(1ro8(eous skulls of the lower types. When every 
investing bone has been removed, we get such a structure 
as is shown (from above) in fig. 9, Hero the cranial ba.sin 
has a short and fenestrate floor, and doubly-winged sides, 
which are gently scooped above, and form a pair of sym- 
metrical ledges on which the widest part of the bmin re.sts ; 
whilst the floor dips much lowei* down, w’here the medulla 
oblongata and the pituitary body rest. Tlie scooped 
fenestrate alisjdienoids (a.s.) look inward, but fail to reach 
the median line by a great space, which space is filled in 
by no orbital wingsy such as we should see in a Lizard, 
Turtle, or Mammal. The whole orbital region is, in the 
skull, a stoop wall, having a rctrol crest on its fore-part, 
this crest being the rudiment of the large sheet of cartilage 
(tegmen cranii), which is thrown over the brain in the 
young Salmon.^ This wall (p.«.), this crest, and the elegant 
cartilaginous awning in front of the crest, containing valves 

^ See Article Amphibia, vol i. p. 763, fig. 6, p.s. 

* See ** Salmon *8 Skull,” op. cU.y plate 4, fig. 2, t.cr. 


and folded curtains of most cunning construction (see figs. 
10 and 11) — all these have grown out of that inter-na^ 



Fra 9.— Skull of Chid, fourth Ktoge, head nearly H Inch long, beginning of 
third week, x 4 diameters. The additional letters are ->a.s./., almphenoidal 
fenestro ; p.b./,, iKisterior liaHi-crauial, funtanclle ; pro., prootic bone ; a.s.c., 
aiiteiior seinicircuiar canal ; t.r o , tyiniiaiiic wing of exoccipital ; b.o., basi- 
occipital ; 6a, foramen rotundmu ; 6, forameu ovale. 



plate formed by the trabeculm as their commissure (figs. 
1 and 2, tr.) 

Morphologically considered, these are added and distinct 
elements, but thoir differentia- 
tion from the trabeculse can 
not be seen well until now, 
and even now it is imperfect. 

The leafy coverings of cartilage 
are seen to dip down on each 
side of the prenasal spatula in 
front, and the cartilage at this 
])art forms a coiled, valvular 
nose - lid — the “ alinasal re- 
gion.” From this, in its in- 
side, there hangs a curtain, alli^*‘» lO.— skuii of rhhjfr, fourth step, 
^r\ jj \ » tmnsversely Vertical section 

of cartilage (fig. 10, n.ff).)j the 

“ alinasal turbinal.” It curves 
towards the septum, and tlien 
turns upwards below to become 
parallel to the inturned nasal 
wall (l.n.tv.) Behind the ali- 
na^al comes the aliseptal 
region (al.s.) ; and when cut across at the notch behind it 
and the hinder part of the roof, it shows a doubly-coiled 
outgrowth, the “inferior turbinal” (fig. 11, i*th. The 
hinder region or “ aliethmoid ” is the true olfactory region ; 
the roof suddenly turns inward, and is coiled upon itself, 
so as to form the bagpipe-shaped upper turbinals, whose 
swollen faces look inwards to the mesethmold. Behind 
their inturned part they send down a cartilaginous curtain, 
the para plana^ or antorbital plate, the fore-face of which 


tliruugh the external noatnla, x S 
(liamctera. f.iu, Keptum nasi, aZ.n., 
alinasal ; n th., alinasal turbinal ; 
1. n. w. , lateral nasal wall ; n.px . , nasal 
processes of proniaxillarieH ; d.jw., 
dental y pnicosses of the game; 
p.px . , palati no processesof the same; 
pa., palatino ; mx., maxillary. On 
each side of the thick Imwho of the 
septum the nasal nerves are seen. 
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Fio. ll.»Auuther section from the Maine CAirl, 
further back, x 8 (imineteis. infoiior 
turblnal; ui,a.f aliseptal ; n., nasal buiic 


does not develop any obvious ** middle turbinal” as in 
Man. 

The differentiation 
of distinct morpholo- 
gical regions, which did 
not become obvious in 
the membrano-cranium, 
can now be seen to 
some extent in the well- 
developed cartilage. As 
in the Ratito?^ the 
orbito-nasal septum was, 
in the second stage, a 
continuous sheet of car- 
tilage.^ 

Rooking upon the trabeculae as the first facial arch, 
correlated to and supplied by the orbito-nasal nerve, we see 
why there should be a 
segmentation of this 
uppermost and foremost 
part of the face into a 
suspensorium and a free 
arch, such as is seen next 
behind in the mandible. 

This segmentation has 
commenced, and, oddly 
enough, that part of the 
trabecular commissure 
which will be absorbed 
has not lost its original 
flap-shape (see flg. 12 , 
c,/.c., s,v,l,) The hour- 
glass - shaped window 
hero formed by meta- 
morphic action will be- 
come a notch in a day 
or two, and the flat 
region of the trabeculai 
will be absorbed. Thus 
we get the Tinamine 
stage ; ^ for in that inter- 
mediate form between 
the Ratite and Carinate 
types — the Tinamou — 
the metaraorphic pr^ 

cesses are stayed mid- diameteiM Tim new lettera ar» n n, groove 
imro.f AM /1 'kii./l ia a foF nasMl nervc ; c/.c , cranio* faciol clpft , 

way, and the bird is a * v./., Buper-vomenue lamina, ;)r .perimn- 
nativo so to speak, of *l>fular ethmoid: 1.0/ , iiiter-urbiul leu- 
.1 Oi. 11* eatra ; o.«., orbito*aphenold. 

the Str uthio-Gallinaceous 

“ marches.” Beneath the retral ethmoidal spike is seen the 
olfactory groove ( 1 .); whilst in front of the cranio-facial 
fenestra (c./.c.), the orbito-nasal nerve (n.rt.) grooves the 
septum, gets bridged over by it, and creeps down to its own 
proper facigl bar — the trabeculae. And the result of the 
metamorphosis in this Carinate bird is the formation of a 
pear-shaped fenestra (i.o./.) between the eyeballs. This 
window was not cut out by Nature in a fit of economy (as 
the mere teleologists vainly speak), but is a fairly com- 
menced separation of the common crest of the coalesced 
trabeculae from the ethmoid forwards and the presphenoid 
behind (/?.e., p.s.) 

The notch behind the cartilaginous frame of this window 
is formed by membrane into the optic foramen. A 
line drawn horizontally along the base of the fenestra, and 
another vertically to the upper margin of its narrow end, 
would mark out the starved presphenoid, without ales, of 
this bird ; for the mesethmoid and the basi-sphenoid ( p,e., 

^ See Parker “On Ostrich Skull, “ PkiL Trans,, 1866, plate 7, 
flg. 2f p,e., and plate 8, flg. 10, p.e, 

^ ^ On Ostrich Skull,” plate 15, fig. 8, an*, p.e., e/.^ 



&.«.) meet below the fenestra. Underneath the inter-orbital 
plate the parasphenoid balk (quite distinct) is seen, and 
underneath the basal bones the basi-temporal slab (b,t) 
Turning again to the bird’s-eye view (fig. 9.), we see that 
the notochord is now enclosed in a spearhead-shaped bone, 
the bosi-occipital (b,o.) It is ridged above by the enclosed 
notochord, and, behind, the swelling halves of the condyle 
(o.c.) are seen. This basal bone is truncated in front, 
and forms the hinder margin of the wide rounded pos- 
terior basi-cranial fontanelle” (p*b/.) On each side are 
the exoccipitals (<f.o.), and, above, the perfected occipital 
arch has a pair of super-occipitals (s.o.) as in man. The 
outer occipital region is grooved to receive the investing 
bones, and has tympanic wings to enlarge and protect that 
cavity. On each side of the fore-part of the basi-occipital 
is seen the cochlea (cL) ; and in the ledge above the main 
periotic bone, the prootic (pro,) is largely spreading (the 
two lesser ossicles are appearing, but will be better shown 
in the next stage). The foramen ovale (5) is very large ; 
it is bounded behind by the prootic, and in front by the 
alisphenoid (a.s.) This “great wing” has a large central 
fenestra, round which the bone has crept. In somewhat 
younger specimens this bony matter was in two patches, 
one above and another below the fenestra. The same 
thing may bo seen in arboreal birds, as the Common 
Sparrow. 

The stem of the alisjdieiioid almost moots its fellow- 
process over the posterior clinoid wall (p.cl.) In the 
stem is seen a “foramen rotundum.” Outside, the ali- 
sphenoid has a tliick, secondary, post-frontal (sphenotic) wing 
(p.f.) The round pituitary space is walled in with bone. Its 
secondaiy paras] )henoidal floor has been removed. We 
reserve a description of the fast-growing roof bones for the 
next stage, when they are most instructive for comparison 
with those of Fishes and Reptiles. 

Cranium of Fowl — Fifth Stage , — In a day or two after 



Fio. is.— Ripe Chick^s head, inch long; lower view, x 8 diemeten. The 
eddlUoual letters are v., vomer , lachrymal ;/., fl-ontal , eu., eustacblan open- 
ing; pr.p., posterior pterygoid processes ; sq., squamosal. 

III .— 89 
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hatching, the »kull of the chicken is excellent for com- 
parison ; as in Cattle, so in the Fowl and its relations, “their 
young ones are in good liking ” as soon as they appear ; 
hence they are strong in bone and sinew very early, the 
growth-processes taking place rapidly. 

The under view (fig. 13) shows, behind the orbits, a strong 
cranial box. Synchondroses of the remainder of thediondro- 
cranium divide the endo-skcletal bone-territories ; and that 
organic attraction which causes the perfect correlation of 
the shallow with the deej>er layc^rs of the mesoblast, has 
given us here bony encasements, that not only fill in what 
was wanting in the chondro-cranium, but also overlie and 
double the strength of the ossified cartilage itself. All 
is neat and finished now, and now is the nick of time in 



Kia 14.— Ilon/oiital nertion ol hUiiII lianoof fiatne C/iirA;, X 4dittniAtcr8 
anteiior tyiiipuiiic recoHS ; Kt., HtupcM; 7, purtio iiioIIIh paasage (meatus lu> 
tornuH). 

which can be seen most of the sutures, so soon to bo 
obliterated by the almost universal ankylosis that take.s place 
afterwards — a process by which Nature, in the llird, rapidly 
fills in nearly all her footjirints. Hero she is as hard to 
bind as Proteus himself ; and the mor[)hological worker is 
often sore bestead to catch all the transformations. If the 
chick were to retain throughout life its present form of 
face, it would much resemble a Hemipod. Wo have seen 
how its skull becomes motamorpliosed from a lower into a 
higher and a still higher type day by day. 

This basal view shows that the bony pieces of the 
occipital arch are fast forming a strong ring, after the 
manner of a vertebra. The keystone piece («.o.) is now 
one bone, with the remains of the suture above. The 
notochord still exists in the basal piece (b.o,), and is seen 
in the condyle, the dimple of which is caused by it. The 
basi-temporal ])late {b.t.) is now a low triangle, with its 
base behind ; the base is, as it wore, gnawed, the jagged 
edge joining tlie overlying spheno-occipital by a squamous 
suture. This thick plate is emarginate in front, below the 
meeting of the oustachian tubes {eu.\ and this notch is 
the mark of the original symmetry of this double bone. 
Grooved gently at the mid -line, the basi-temporal is 
mammillate on each side, these elegant swellings being 
due to the cochloaj that are encysted in the ossifying 
cartilage above. Behind, it is eared, and over these 
ears the internal carotids creep as they seek the pituitary 
space ready to form the “circle of Willis.” The bone 
above and in front of the basi-temporal is a compound 
of the rostral parasphenoid and the proper basi-sphe- 
noid. Altogether, this is a very extensive and multi- 
form element. I)ircctly in front of the basi-temporal 
it is scooped at the meeting of the oustachian tubes — 
diverticula of the first visceral cleft. In front of that part 
the rostrum is soon a free structure, grooved for the inter- 
orbital septum ; but behind and above the basi-temporal 
the bony mass is all one, and it has an upper and a lower 
wing on each side beliind the strong wall which it has 
built around the pituitary well. The upper of these 
wings are ossifications of that cartilage which we saw was 


formed by coalesoenoe of the iuh-apieal mrt of the 
trabeculse with the fore-end of the parachordal plates. 

The large posterior basi-cranial fontanelle has now be- 
come the deep chink which exists as a ditch between these 
post-pituitary banks (fig. 14, ^.6/.) On the upijcr surface 
the chink reaches the basi - occipital ; in the horizontal 
section (fig. 14) it is cut away behind. 

The lower and outer pair of wings of the basi-sphenoid 
are very large (figs. 13 and 14) ; they build, on each side, 
the anterior tympanic recess {a,tr.), and their starting 
point of growth is from the free apices of the traboculee, 
which are thus feathered with these large coiled laminee of 
periosteal bone that enclose another diverticulum of the 
first visceral cleft, which lies over the eustachian passage. 

Close in front of the eustachian groove the soldered part of 
the rostrum widens into a pairof projections, and,upon thef'e, 
obliquely placed facets of cartilage are attached for articula- 
tion with counterpart cartilages on the pterygoid bones {pgJ) 

These perfectly distinct cartilages are the result of a 
peculiar metamorphosis of the outstanding (basi-pterygoid) 
spurs of the trabeculae. In the liatitm^ as in Lizards and 
Serpents on the one hand and Mammals on the otber, these 
ejctetrial pterygoid plates or processes are a direct out- 
growth of cartilage, the posterior conjugational spurs that 
grow out for union with the pterygo-palatine arcade.^ 
Like the subdivision of the ethmo-trabecular wall, this 
segmentation of originally continuous cartilage is of the 
highest morphological importance. Several other things 
of this kind will be found in this class, where the Vertebrate 
pattern has been specialized and metamorphosed to its highest 
degree, as if to produce types that should be as imagines in 
relation to the forms beneath them. The remainder of the 
rostrum just runs, pointed, to the edge of the cranio-facial 
cleft (fig. 16, r,6.«. to a.jp.) In front of this notch the septum 
nasi is seen, narrow and rounded, and it terminates below 
in the starving prenasal («.w., p,n.) Around and in front of 
that rod the now single premaxillary clings ; it has its under 
surface grooved to the end, where that rod lay, its sides 
developed into the sharp dentary region (fig. 1 3, d,px,\ and its 
under part growing backwards as two nearly parallel bands, 
the palatine processes {p 4 )x.\ that articulate with the 
palatine bones ( 7 >a.) These latter bones run backwards in 
the same gently diverging manner, and then curve inwards 
to be tied the one to the other, before they bend outward 
again, foot-like, to articulate with the pterygoids ( pg, ) These 
palatines are very simple; they give off from their main bars 
merely a scooped lamina, growing towards the skull base, 
becoming the ethmo-palatino in front ; and this part articu- 
lates with a splint of the trabecular arch, the small styli- 
form vomer (v.), which is notched behind, bluntly pointed 
in front, and primarily azygous. 

The pterygoids (pg,) are stout little bony mallets, with 
a pad, as if of leather — the cartilaginous articular meniscus. 
Where each bone glides on the similarly padded trabecular 
region these facets look upwards and inwards. The end 
of the palatine is articulated by strong fibres to a sinuous 
notch on the fore-end of the pterygoid. This notch is 
bounded by the basi -pterygoid facet below, and by a 
stunted “ meso-pterygoid process” above, which rides over 
the palatine. It is arrested in the Gallinaceoe^ and never 
becomes segmented off (see below). The hinder end of 
the pterygoid is scooped below to articulate with the 
counterpart knob on the front face of the quadrate. A 
joint cavity is formed here. Above that joint, and looking 
upwards and forwards, is a very stunted “ epi-pterygoid ” 
process, which clings to, and is strongly strapped upon, 
the quadrate by fibrous tissue. 


^ See Phil 18(56, plate 7, fig. 4, tup.; and ihid„ 1874» 

plate 34, fig. 2, epy. 
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The large quadrate bone (figa 13 and 15, qj) has its these are the frontals (/.), which form the upper crescent of 
free pedicle or orbital process still soft above. Its otic the large circle pf the eye. They flatten in front, where 





Pio 15.— Same skull, side view, x 3 diameterti. I<ettcr« as above, with the 
addition of— p , parietal, d., dciitaiy, *i< , aurangular, a , angular, p.a.p., 
posterior Hngniiir process ; i.a.p., iuterual angular process ; ar., artlculaie. 

process has a larger rounded head for the squamosal 
(sq,), and a lesser rounded head for the prootic within. 
In front of the otic process is a sort of trochanter or sjmr. 
Below, the articular facet is somewhat divided, by a shal- 
low fossa, into an outer larger and an inner lesser facet. 
The otic process passes through the front of the tympanic 
cavity (first cleft), and becomes involved in the membrane 
thereto attached, namely, the membrana tymjmni. It was 
mistaken by anatomists of the last generation for the true 
tympanic bone. Behind this bone (see fig. 13) there are 
seen two holes, the inner of them leads to the auditory 
fenestrse (ovalis and rotunda) and the outer is the opening 
into a gallery which communicates, by means of diploe, 
with one on the other side. These are the “upper tym- 
panic recesses,” and have their counterparts in the Croco- 
dile. Besides the pterygoid and palatine, in that jiart 
of the mandibular arch which is folded over the mouth, 
— for the first post-oral enfolds itself to make all the lower 
and much of the upper jaw, — there are in the outer part 
of the maxillo-palatine process three bones formed on each 
side, as we have seen. 

The first of these is the bony ichihyic maxillary 
with a bony foot, that grows inwards and backwards in a 
falcate manner, to articulate with the sides of the fore-end 
of the vomer. These are the maxillo-palatine processes 
(»w?. p) Behind the maxillary, overlapping its jugal pro- 
cess, is the styloid jugal (/) ; and behind this, and over- 
lapping it, the quadrato-jug^ which is hooked to fit in 
the side of the base of the quadrate behind (<?J., q) 
There is a small joint cavity at this place. 

The side yiew (fig. 15) illustrates the above description; 
but it also shows much that is not visible below. The 
action (fig. 16) helps us still further. 

The roofing bones are now well seen; the largest of 



a,s e 

Pin. 16 .— LonRltudinally vertical section of the name •kull, showing axial parts, 
cranial cavity, and inner view ol niaiiclible, x fldiaineters. t.o A, intcr-orhital 
space, or “feneatra a.p,, an tenor pterygoid jiroceas, or “ baai-pteryuold ; 
op,, opiathotic; a «.c., anterior hoiulcirciilar canal; s.c., slnuK csaual; «p., 
splenial bom*. The small bony centre bclwoeii the prootic (pro.) and the 
super-occipital (s.o.) is tho eplotic. 

they are ovcrlapjicd by the nasals and nasal processes of 
the prcmaxillaries {u, px .) — a jioculiarly ornithic character 
amongst the higher vertebra ta. The orbital rim is very 
neat and perfect; the main jiait of tho bone, covering the 
hemuphfre^ is a convex radiating scale. Inside tho orbit 
the bone sends inwards a Ihm scooped orbital process 
(/.), on whose convex surface the sloping brain rests. 
This fails to invest tho fontanelle, and the orbito-sphenoids, 
as yet, are not. The somewhat oblong and also convex 
parietals (jo.) stop up tho gaj) as far as to the occipital 
arch ; they are much smaller than the frontals. Both the 
parietals and frontals are flanked and in some degree over- 
lapi>ed by tho squamosals (sf?.), which are more irregular in 
shape than, but are fully as large as, the parietals. Half 
the inner face is soon within (fig. 16, sq ) ; the whole upper 
edge behind is hidden in this view, and much of the lower 
part, which forms a strong eavo over the huge ear-mass. 
Tho lower edge has a cup for the quadrate main head. 
On the outside (fig, 15) there is to Ih 3 noticed a variable 
cartilaginous tract; it takes in all the elegant crescentic 
tymiianic wing of the exoccipitals and also runs in 

front of and between the ex- and sui^r-occipitals (e.o., «.o.) 
Between the two bones is the posterior opisthotic region ; 
in front of the exoccipital is the epiotic region. From the 
inside the imbrication of the cranial and auditory bones 
is seen to be very regular and remarkable. Running round 
and across, behind and below the posterior margin of the 
frontal, we see the fenestrate alisphonoid (a,«. ) underskirt- 
ing the orbital plate of the frontal, then the hollowed 
inner face of the squamosal, and behind and above that 
the Bccxiping of the parietal Below the same, and also 
behind it, we have— -above, two bones, the prootic in front 
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and the super-occipital behind. But the latter takas in all 
the breadth behind, whilst below the prootic are two, the 
up])er the smaller; the lesser lx)ne is the opisthotic, the 
larger, rounding the foramen magnum at its sides, is the ex- 
. occipital (ojo., e.o,) These are infcro-lateral elements. Be- 
low the whole are the basi-s 2 >herioid and the basi-occipital, 
both of th(3m underfloored by the basi-tem]K)ral (6.O., 5.<.) 
So much tilted backwards is the auditory mass that the 
crown of the anterior canal (fi.A.r.) is imbedded in the super- 
occipital. In a Lizard, Snake, or ^Fiirtle that part would 
be first enclosed in a H(‘j)arate, epiotic bone, which would 
be soon confluent with tin* HUi>er-occipital. But in these 
high Hauropuda the (*])iotic is a small, late centre, 
formed behind the c<immencement of the anterior canal in 
the front j)art of the recess in which the “flocculus” lies. 
Also the o[>isthotic is small, but is distinct for three or 
four months ; it is a wedge of bone, flat-faced within, 
forming a straight suture witli the hind edge of the 
prootic, and externally runs as a fine thread of bone 
between the two fenostrai of the labyrinth. We do not 
see this bone behind until afterwards, and it soon coalesces 
with the exoccipital, first with it and afterwards with the 
prootic, as in Lizards and Snakes,^ After the elements 
of the chondrifying cranium have run into each other, the 
enclosed ear organs, by their cojiious growth, and also by 
their having many diverticula, such as the cochlea and 
canals, tresj>ass on neighbouring territories, so that whilst 
the cochleaj burrow into the parachordal region, the semi- 
circular canals find room in the occipital arch. 

In the Osseous Fish (“Salmon’s Skull,” PhlL Tram,^ 
1873, plate 5, fig. 8, epM.) there is a large bone called the 
“post-frontal ” by (hivier ; in the Bird it often occurs, and 
looks like a secondary wing on the great sphenoidal wing 
(alisphenoid). In the Fish it covers the ampulla of the 
anterior canal ; in the Bird it is in front of it and of the 
w'hole labyrinth. This bone, the “sphenotic,” is ossified 
at the time of hatching. 

The anterior sphenoidal region is all soft as yet (figs. 15 
and 16, ; and the great mesethmoidal wall (p.c.) covers 

only a third of its own jjrojier territory. It now reaches to 
the notch ; nearly to the roof also, but not to the para- 
sphenoid. The cartilage it is ossifying is continued as an 
istlimus connecting the parts behind and in front of the 
notch (cranio-facial hinge). Through this notch (fig. 16, 
n.tb) we see the swollen upper turbinal ; and the nasal 
canal and bridge for the fore-jiart of the trabecular nerve 
is seen near the hind margin of the steep and well-formed 
septum nasi {sji.) which has projecting from it the lessen- 
ing rostrum (jKn.) Bridging over the notch, and let into 
the fore-edge of the frontal, are the never-coalesced nasal 
processes of the premaxillaries. Outside these, on each 
side (never in the middle in a Bird), are the nasals (fig. 
15, n.) They are curious twisted bones, two-bladed in 
front to bind round the alinasal cartilages (a/.n.) and outer 
nostril (e.n .) ; behind, they twist a little downwards the 
inner edge of their flat end. Tied by fibres to the side of 
the narrowed end of the frontal, and to that part of the 
nasal which is imbedded into it, is the lachrymal (fig. 15, /.) 
Its main part is the sujier-orbital, and this sends down- 
wards a facial process, narrow and sigmoid. Within the 
lachrymal is the pars ])Iaiia (jo.;>.), a subquadrate curtain, 
which is persistently cartilaginous in the Fowl, whoso nasal 
labyrinth, unlike that of many birds, scarcely ossifies at 

* The nomonplatiiro of these parts is wrong in Mr Parker’s pa|)er on 
the “Fowl’s Skull,” PhiL Tmm,^ 1869; but be named their ele- 
ments tiorrectly in bis former pa})or on the “ Struthious Skull,” 

1866. Researches into the growth of the Reptilian skull have helped 
to correct the error. He has found a true “ pterotic ” in the Sparrow- 
Hawk [Monthly Micros. Jottt.y Feb. 1, 1873) ; that was the name given 
by him to the fowl’s epiotic, whilst the latter name was applied to the 
jposterior iaoe of the opiithotio. 


all, except the main dividing wall, the perpendicular 
ethmoid, which always early becomes solid. 

The free mandibular bars are now continuous at their 
fore or lower end; the long and strong dentaries (figs. 15 
and 1 6 , d.) early coalesce. In front they cover the aHenuat- 
ing Meckel’s cartilage this, however, grows on 

behind, and its inner process is ossifying as the 

“articularc,” the only endo-skeletal bone in the mandible. 
Behind, outside, and a little within, we see an upper and 
a lower splint, the suraugular and the angular a.), 
and on the inner side, further forwards, the oblong splenial 
(s.p .) ; butin this bird there has not been found a “coronoid,” 
common iu certain groups of Birds, besides Snakes, Lizards, 
and Crocodiles. In this and in other things the Fowl is 
often found wanting as to special elements. 

The changes in the hyoid arch can be left until we c^jne 
to the adult stage. 

Cranium of P^owl — Sixth Stage . — This stage, which is 



Fio. IT.—Kud view of »kull of a Chicken tliiee weekn old, lixth stage, X S 
diameters. Here t tu> o|>isi liutic bone appears in the occipital region, us in the 
adult Chelonian. Lutteis as above ; e r., the opening or the sinus-canaL 

that of chickens less than a month old, is introduced to show 
the occipital region from behind (fig. 17). This end view 
shows much that is ornithically characteristic. The sub- 
ject was a somewhat starved chicken, whoso retardation of 
growth caused a lingering of the ankylosis, which so soon 
removes all landmarks. Even now the great fontanelle, or 
membranous roof of the basin -like chondro- cranium, is 
barely covered by the still scant frontals and parietals (/.,7>-) ; 
their flanking by the big squamosals and the projec- 
tion beyond those of the sphenotics, are well shown, A 
wholly cartilaginous epiotic region is still seen ; it runs also 
inwards to the foramen magnum and still skirts the 

tympanic ala (r.o.) But on the upper and outer edge of 
the exoccipital a small plot is taken from the great ex- 
occipital. This is the ajipearance through the cartilage of 
the opisthotic {op.) ; and this represents the permanent 
condition of the occipital arch in the Cheloniaf Cwhich shows 
a free posterior face of the opisthotic above and outside the 
exoccipital. This view also shows how the skull is double- 
floored by the addition of the basi-temporal slab to the 
ossifying chondro-cranium (6.f., 6.o.) 

Cranium of Fowl — Seventh Stage . — In chickens two 
months old, a section of the skull shows all the sutures 
except those lost by early fusion of the three jjara-sphe* 
noidal elements with the comiiound basi-sphenoidal ossify- 
ing cartilage. The periotic elements are all distinct, not 
only from each other, but also from their surroundings 
{Phil. Trans. 1869, plate 85, fig. 1.) The bony orbito-nasal 
wall (perpendicular ethmoid) has grown by metamorphosis 
of the cartilage up to, and somewhat over and under, the 
inter-orbital fenestra; thus half of this large septum is 
bony. There is no osseous presphenoid, but instead of the 
true orbito-sphenoids two osseous centres have appeared on 
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the post-orbital fontanello, the foremost l)eing the smaller 
bone ; these help the orbital plate of the frontal to cover 
the eyeball with bone. In front of the doubly notched 
ethmoidal wall the face is connected with the skull by a 
narrow band of cartilage, which is never quite severed in 
this type. Thus the fore-face lifts on the skull in har- 
mony with the depression of the mandible, by means of 
the elasticity of the parts, for, as we have seen, the firm 
splints above — nasals and nasal processes of the i)re- 
maxlllaries— are let into the frontal by their fibrous, lathy 
ends 

Cranium of Fowl — Eighth Stage — Cfnchs Three months 
old , — Many sutures still remain at this stage, but those 
between the occipital and periotic elements are fast filling up 
{Phil, Trans,^ 1869, plate85, figs. 4-7, p. 794). Wemuatrefer 
thl reader to the work above cited for the details ; no stage 
ihows the exquisite architecture oi the ornithic skull more 
lucidly than this. The synchondroses arc reduced to 
fine lines or sutures, and the size of the object is of great 
im|K)rtance, as tending to make a difficult study easy to 
the observer. 

Cranium of Fowl — Ninth Stage , — In chickens of the 
first winter, eight or nine months old, nearly full-sized, but 
yet succulent even in their skeleton, many things are to 
be observed {op, eit,, plates 86, 87, figs. 1-3, p. 795). 

On the roof the sagittal suture is only obliterated in 
the parietal rcgion, and tho aupcr-occipital still retains an 
upper notch. The occipital and auditory regionshaveentirely 
coalesced — the opisthotic with tlio exoccipital first, and 
then with the })rootic ; but the little efuotic seems to melt 
into the common mass of the ankylosing sui)er-occipital 
and prootic, without any precedence either way. All the 
sutures across the cranio-facial hinge are still visible, 
namely, those made by tho frontals, lachrymals, nasals, and 
nasal processes of the ])remaxillarie8, in their relations. 
Where the frontals diverge by narrowness in front, 
behind the nasal processes of the premaxillaries, there the 
ethmoid is seen b(»coming fast bony from the subsUnce of 
the pei*j»endicular plate, and not by a separate upj)er bone, 
as in the Struthonido^, As to the facial bones, they yet 
retain much distinctness, and the prenasal and Meckelian 
rods still linger. Tho articular end of the latter rod is now 
ossifying fast, the two angular processes, so large in this 
type, are now bony. Tho fast coalescing roof and the 
coalesced floor are now of great thickness, and the diploe 
in this type is coarse {op. plate 86. fig. 14). Tn all 
these growing stages, tracing bone by bone, as it ap])ears, 
we have not yet mot with tho presphenoid, nor seen the be- 
haviour of the great ethmoidal wall in relation to the hinder 
skull. In the most advanced winter chickens those things 
are to bo seen (fig. 18, p,e,, h.s.) 



Fio. 18.— Skull of young Fowl of ttrtit >Mnter, ninth Htago, hide ^iew, x IJ 
diameter, o.e. 1 and o.8. 2, the two »niall orbito>BphpnnidaI centres above the 
small preephenoid p.s., which is only partially oRHified at present. The 
suturen at tWs stage are very instructive. The fore-face hue been removed, 
and the anterior edge of the perpendicular ethmoid (p.f.) is tho posterior 
boundary of the oranio-facial cleft. 


The presphenoidal region is merely that band of car- 
tilage which lies partly above, but mainly behind, the 
finestra {i,o,f,) A small ossicle has appeared in it close 
below the second orbito-sphenoid {p,s., o.s, 2), the foremost 
orbito-sphenoid {o.s, 1) has coalesced with the perpendicu- 
lar ethmoid. 

From that bone the rostrum of the parasphenoid is 
still distinct {r,b,s.\ but the perpendicular plate has now 
reached the basi-sphenoid (/?.c., and between them, 
and below tho still soft lower part of the presphenoid, 
there is a high vertical suture. This suture, and this 
steep bony wall beneath the presphenoid, are of tho greatest 
interest to the morjihologist. We saw that the basi- 
sphenoid was compound, having in it, besides tho para- 
sphenoidal elements as investing parts, both the para- 
chordal ends and tho trabecular apices. So it is, fpr tho 
Bird’s skull runs over, or rather is built upon, the mar- 
vellously metamorphosed first visceral arch — tho arch 
formed by tho primordial “trabeculai cranii.” Counting 
from the spine, we have three cranial sclerotomes in the 
osseous stage. The first is formed on a notochordal and 
parachordal foundation ; this is the “ basi-occipital.” The 
next is formed on a foundation partly parachordal and 
partly facial — the basi-sphenoid. Tho is the “pre- 
sphenoid,” and it is tilti'd up over the forth -growing 
trabecular arch, the elements of which early coalesce at 
tho mid-lino, and tho common crest of which is not, for a 
long time, in any way actually separate from the approximat- 
ing roofs of the nasal sacs. 



Fio. 19.— Skull of an ohl Fowl, tenth stage, x 1^ diameter, upper view. Above 
the line from n. is soon tho large two-spurred nasal, the piocesscs of which— 
upper and lower— axo marked n.p., the cartilaginous structures of tho nose 
are not figured. 

Cranium of Fowl — Tenth Stage , — In old birds we find an 
intense degree of ankylosis, and yet certain sutures are 
persistent to old age, or at least show some chink or mark 
of their original separateness. In thia the Fowl agrees 
with most birds, but, being at no great height above the 


* Phil, Trans,^ 1866, plate 8, fig. 10, eth,, p.e. 
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Struthumidas^ it is not the strongest example of what a Bird’s 
skull may be. In a bird’s-eye view we see the separate- 
ness of the nasals, the nasal processes of the premaxillaiies, 
the fore-end of the frontals, the top of the ethmoid, and the 
lachrymals (fig. 1 9, ^•) Below (fig. 20), the 

premaxillaries still have sutures with the palatines and maxil- 
laricH, and the latter has its jugal process, the jugal itself, 
and the quadrato-jugal, all distinct ( px,^ pa,^ g/.) 



Moreover, the (pmdrato (</.), pterygoid {pg,\ the pala- 
tines, and of necessity the mandible — all those retain their 
joints, and traces of the union of the mandibular splints 
are long retained (fig. 21, (/., ar.) So also do the elements 
of the hyoid arch, soon to be descril)ed, remain separate. 

The whole cranial box, and all the intc'r-orbital region, 
have become one bone, whilst the various fontanellea are 
filled in. In the s]>eciiuen which has been figured the 
inter-orbital fenestra (/o./.) is partly open, but it is often 
obliterated. Also we see that free periosteal bony growths 
have bridged over tlio ttmi])oi’al fossa, the post-frontal or 
“ sphenotic ” having met and coalesced with a zygomatic 
process of the squamosal {p.f,y sq.) In the lower view 
we still see the notochordal dimple on the transverse 
occipital condyle (o c.), and the hinder margin of the basi- 
temporal plate is still tracc*al)le in front of the passages for 
the vagus and the internal carotid burrows This 

thick bony moss is totally ankylosed to the basi-spbonoidal 
region above. The jn’ootic and alisphenoidal regions are 
land-marked below by the foramen ovale (5), which is some- 
times, as in Fishes, divided int( » two by a bony bar. So free 
is the bony growth that the basi-tem]>oral has coalesced with 
the temporal wing of the exoccij)ital c.o.), and in 
front of this bridge we see a number of passages, burrows, 
galleries, windows, &c., leading abt)vo to the up})er tym- 
panic recess, in front to the anterior tym])anic recess, 
below that to the eustachian opening, and on the middle of 


the inner face of the drum cavity a large hole which leade 
to the two fenestne. The various bones of the palate are 



Pirj. 21.— The same skull, side view, v It hllie mandible a little dislocated. Here 
the temporal fossa is bridged oier by the JuntMion of the post-lTontal and 
squamosal processes (p/., sy.) The procPHses of the mandible (i.a.p,,p.(i.p.) are 
characteristic oi this tjpe, and of the Anstnnm, 


scarcely in the least changed in form or relative size since 
the time of hatching (fig. 20), and the copious growths of 
cartilage belonging to the nasal labyrinth are always soft ; 
these are not figured in the adult skull. There are, how- 
ever, a few bony centres, the feeble representatives of the 
ossifications found amongst higher birds in this region. 
Thus, close in front of the broad wall-top of the ethmoid, 
in the substance of the septum nasi, there are two small 
ossicles, and on each side a similar bony point ; the rest 
remained unossified, all save a small part of the attached 
margin of the pars f)]ana. 

The attenuated remains of the second post-oral, and the 
larger third post-oral arch, contain persistent cartilage. 
The elegant “ columella auris ” (fig. 22) is bony where it 
fits into the fenestra ovalis (g^.), and the shaft, up to its 
rays also ; but the short, notched supra-stapedial 

UmX the tongue- shaped and fenestrate extra-stapedial 
(e.«t.), and the slender, combined infra-stapedial and stylo- 
hyal (^»^.), all these are still cartilaginous.' The rest of 
the second post-oral is reduced to the arrowhead-shaped 
lingual bone, the coalesced and partly ossified cerato-hyals 
(c./t.), and an elegant ridged phalangiform basi-hyal (Lh.) 
The free end of the combined glossal piece is soft. There 
is no tympanic in the Fowl ; only in the Peafowl have we 
found one, and it is behind the membrane. The next arch, 
the thyro-hyal (first branchial in Ichthyopsida\ is composed 
of two almost equal rods ; the upper is only ossified in its 


^ Sometimes, even in the Fowl, the infra-stapedial has a spatulate 
stylo-hyal at its free end (see Proiesaor Huxley's figure, i*roc. Zod. 
Soc., May 27, 1869, p. 399, tig. 6 B, /. S,) 
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bar ; s.st,^ 8iiper*8tapedial ; e.stf 
extra-stapedial ; t.st.,ititra*Htap6> 
dial ; the end uf thiH latter pto- 
ceM8 w the stylo-hyal, often more 
1 in thlH Hperiinen 


distal third, and the lower is mainly bony ; their basal 
piece is largely soft behind (fig. 15, c.6r., c.&r., h,br,) 

The skull of the Fowl, and of the AUctoromorpIuB 
generally, differs in certain re- 
spects from that of other 
Schizognathce, In the GaUinaceoB 
as in thedesmognathous/2ajpace«, 
the vomer is single ; in Pigeons 
and Sand'Grouse it is absent; 
in all the others with open 
palates it is composed of two 
halves soldered more or less 
together. Some of the Schizo- 
gnathm possess an “os uncina- 
tum ” — as the Albatross and the 
Qjill — a bone to bo described 
hereafter ; and others possess a 
pair of bones attached to the 
double vomer, namely, the 
“septo-maxillaries,” known in 

PfOptlleS as the so-called “inferior Fio. 22 — Auditory * columBlla'* of 
turbinals/’ These bones, very \ 

small in ail llirds, have been ft. 8ta{>es ; medio atapedial 
found by Mr Parker at the top 
and the bottom, as it were, of 
the schizognathous series; that dilated than 
is, in the Humming-bird (Fata- in extra-aUiiMMimi plate. 

gova gig(M\ and in the Kagu (Rhinochetus Juhatv^). The 
latter is a Gruine bird, lying on the 
margin of the group towards the 
Night-Herons, whilst the Humming- 
birds are certainly amongst the most 
specialised type. All the Schizo- 
gnathasy except the Fowl tribe, have 
“ meso-pterygoids.” In certain Schizo- 
gnatJKB there is an “ inferior labial ” 
on the edge of the mandible, namely, 
in the Rallidcp (f.g. Fuliea atra and 
Galluiula chloropus). These were 
found by the writer many years ago. 

Upper labials have not as yet turned 
up in these types, although they have 
been figured carefully in tho Khea 
{Phil. Trans.f 1866, plate 10, fig. 14, 
on each side of r.b.s.y close under tho 
inferior turbinal Lt), and the Ithea is 
a much lower type than the birds 
under notice. As in the Gallinaceve, 
the Schizognathm generally have little 
development of the tympanic ring, 
but in ^gialith hiaticufa there is 
one large and three or four lesser 
bones on each side; they occur in 
Numeniui^arqwita. 

A full and adequate idea of the 
degree of the metamorphosis of a 
Vertebrate skull attained to in Birds 
can only be obtained by observation 
of what is to be seen in that of the 
higher arboreal types. But Bome of 
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the CarinatcB are half Struthious, diameters. o.fc..cerato- 
and they possess that low kind of 
skull which is called “Dromajo 

gnathoUS, best seen WX PrOTHCBUBy the boHi branchial, or urO'hyal, 


gnathous, iEgithognathous, and Saurognathous varieties 
dso. 

The Drom^oonathous Type — Cranium of Tinamus 
variegatus. — Professor Huxley {Clas, of Birdsy p. 425) 
says, “ The Dromanognathoue birds are represented by the 
single genus TinamuBy 
which (as Mr Parker has 
shown) 2 has a completely 
struthious palate. In 
fact, the vomer is very 
broad, and in front unites 
with the maxillo-palatino 
plates, as in DromcHiiSy 
while behind it receives 
the posterior extremities 
of the palatines and 
anterior ends of the ptery- 
goid bones, which thus 
are prevented, as in the 
RatitcBy from entering 
into any extensive articu- 
lation with the basi- 
sphenoidal rostrum. The 
l)asi- pterygoid processes 
spring from tho body of 
the sphenoid [they are 
not segmented plates of 
cartilage attached to the 
parasphenoid, as in the 
true Carinatas (see 
above)], not from the 
rostrum, and they articu- 
late with the pterygoid 
very near the distal or 
outer ends of the latter 
bones.” In the Fowl, as 
wo have just seen, the 
fore-end, or main part of | 
tho pterygoid, glides on 
the rostral plate. “Tho 
I head of the quadrate bone 
is single, as in tho 
Struthious Birds (Parker, 
f.c.)” To this we may 
add that tho basi-tempo- 
I rals are very feebly de- 
I velopcd, as wo find from 

avnminnfinn nf tVirPo nHnlf ^^.—ttlcullof I’MWTOua varUgatus, adult, 

examinauon 01 inree aauit; palatal view, x 2 dlametera. The KfMter 
species * — 2\ robustus, T. the jugal bars and tho quadrate 

' . . 1 m t - bones have been removed, r.h.s., fore-end 

vanegatUBy and. 1, brasi^ of parasphenoidal .rostium; a. p., anterior 
liemis sive mqjor.^ pterygofd process (basl-pterygold). 

If Professor Huxley’s description be compared with the 
accompanying figure (24) of the Tinamine skull this variety 
will be easily understood ; the lettering is the same as in the 
figures of the Fowl’s skull. For further details the reader 
is referred to Mr Parker’s Memoirs above referred to, 
especially that on the Struthious types (P/a7. Trans. 1866, 
plates 7-15). 

The Desmognathous Type of Skull. — This kind of 
skull occurs in such a variety of families that, notwith- 
standing its importance to the morphologist, it is not of 
so great a value to the zoologist. Nor indeed is it quite 
equal to some of the groups in value, being due to a 



Emeu.^ This kind of skull once 


iiyai, 

ng to the lest of 

understood, the relation of that of the S^aF?8h ;*c.6r!l^^«w-!?'tc^ 

(ther form the thjro- 


Fowl to that of types far above and fy^fSnsSSingtotbc 

far below it will be clearly seen ; cerato- and epi-branci 

^ of a Fish. 


for we must describe the Desmo- 


rst 
iranchials 


> Phil. Trans., 1806, plates 11-18. 


* A note is given below as follows :—“On the Osteology of Gallin- 
aceous Birds and Tinamous {Transactions of the Zoological Society , 
vol. V. 1864). Sundevall, however, had already said of Tinamus, 
Rhynchotus, and Orypturus, ‘Struthiones parvos referunt*** The last 
two are merely sub-genera of Tinamus. 

* The writer hopes to show the development of this type of skull at 
some future time ; an embryo of Rhynchotus rvfescens is treasured up 
for this purpose. 
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condition ariHing rather from an excess of osseous deposits 
than from any very striking metamorphosis of primordial 
elements. The skull of the Schizognathm easily runs, as it 
were, into this type ; whilst it crops up among such simple 
palates as those of the Fowl tribe, namely, in Crax globi- 
cera ; and Talegalla Lathami in old age is nearly desmo- 
gnatiious. So also on the Ardeine borders of the Gruidm^ 
the Kagu {Rhiriochetus jubattLs)^"^ is almost a Night-Heron, 
and nearly desmognathous. In another region Nyctibim 
almost comes across to the gigantic Goatsuckers {Podargvs) 
and the Oil-Bird {Steatornin), (See Huxley, Clas, of Birdzy 
p. 456.) In the paper just referred to (p. 453) the Desmo- 
gnathcB are thus described : — Those Cuvicrian Grallce and 
Natatores which are not schizognathous, the Accipitrez or 
Haptore^^ the Scan sores [excluding the IHcidae], and among 
the Passfresy most of tlie Fusirostresy all the Syndactyliy and 
Upupay may be termed desmognathous. In these birds 
the vomer is often abortive, or so small that it dis- 
appears from the skeleton. When it exists it is always 
slender, and tapers to a point anteriorly. The maxillo- 
palatines are united across the middle line, either directly 
or by intermediation of ossifications in the nasal septum. 
The posterior ends of the palatines and anterior ends of 
the pterygoids articulate directly with the rostrum, as in 
the preceding division ” [the Schizognathae]. 

It is possible to make several imi)ortant divisions in the 
kind and degree of desmognathism, os follows, namely — 

rt. Direct — In Falcons and Geese, the maxillo- pala- 
tines meet below at the mid -lino, as in the Mammal. 
Two sub-varieties of this form occur, as in the Falcon, 
where the nasal septum is ankylosed to this hard palate, 
and in the Goose, where it remains free. 

h. Indirect — This is very common, and is best seen in 
Eagles, Vultures, and Owls. The maxillo-palatines are 
ankylosed to the nasal septum, but arc separated from 
each other by a chink. 

r. Imper fectly direct — This is where the maxillo-palatine 
plates are united by harmony-suture and not by coalescence. 
Example — Dicholophm cristatus. In young Falcons and 
Hawks the palate is at first indirect, is then imperfectly 
direct, and at last perfectly direct. 

d. Imperfectly indirect — Here the maxillo-palatines are 
closely articulated with, and separated by, the “median 
septo-maxillary,” but there is no ankylosis. Example — 
Megahrma asiatica, 

e. Double Desmogmithisin . — This is seen in Podargusy 
where the palatines as well as the maxillaries largely 
coalesce below; to a less extent this is seen also in the larger 
Ilornbills {Buceros). (Huxley, op, cit,y pp. 445, 446, figs. 
27, 28.) 

/. Lastly, a compound form, in which the segitho- 
gnathous skull becomes dosinognathous, is seen in certain 
Coracomorphee (Gynmojduna, itc.), as will be shown below. 

Professor Huxley’s remark, that the vomer, “when it 
exists, is always slender, and tapers to a point anteriorly ” 
(p. 435), is modified by a note he gives on the same page 
with regard to the broad emarginate vomer of Falco, It 
has a similar, but not equal, enlargement in front in the 
Sacred Ibis {Threscioriiis (eihiopicus)y and the knife-shaped 
vomer of the Duck tribe is often thick at the infero-anterior 
angle, as may bo seen in (Fjdemia nigroy Querguedula 
cavdacutay and Mareca penelopcy but the vomer of the 
Chenomorphoi is compound, and tlie antero-superior bone, 
whose lower angle in part is enlarged, is the median septo- 
maxillary ; this may be seen in young Geese, and in the 
adult Crested Screamer {Channa chatfaria). 

Here it will be necessary, in order to show the value of 
these types of skull, to insert Professor Huxley^s masterly 


[anatomy. 

handling of the modifications of the demognathotu skull, 
and the groups in which it is present. It is open to us, 
however, to modify some statements of his and to superadd 
others, for the observation of which the present writer has 
had much greater leisure, and the advantage of having 
dwelt long on the subject. 

At page 460 (c^. cit) we read : “ Not fewer than seven 
groups of families appear to me to be clearly distinguish- 
able in this subdivision, viz., the ClienomorphoBy the Amphi- 
TfiorphcBy the Pelargonwrphoey the DysporomorphoSy the 
AetomorphcBy the Psittar.oimrphaiy and the Coccygomorphae** 

1. The ChenomorphcB, — “The lachrymal region is re- 
markably long [save in the Screamer {Channa)], The 
basi-sphenoidal rostrum has oval, sessile, basi-pterygoid 
facets, like those of the Alectoromorphce, The flat and 
lamellar maxillo-palatines unite and form a bridge acror s 
the palate.” Yet each of these plates has a large obliquely- 
ascending process ; the vomer lies on the groove formed by 
the union of the maxillo-palatines ; the more or less ossified 
septum, in old age, coalesces, by its outstanding processes, 
with those plates. The internal, but especially also the 
posterior angle of the mandible is largely developed, and so 
also is the transpalatine angle of the palatine. The glosso- 
hyal is very large and spatulate, and the thyro-hyals are 
flat and broad where the two unite. A remarkable struc- 
ture is found in Ducks and Swans, namely, an ossicle on 
each side between the palatines, and stretching towards 
the maxillo-palatine plate: these bones are the “inter- 
palatines ; ” they tend to carry on the hard palate. 

2. The Amphimorphoe, — “ The genus Phoenicopterus is 
so completely intermediate between the Anserine birds 
on the one side and the Storks and Herons on the other, 
that it can bo ranged with neither of these groups, but 
must stand as the type of a division by itself. Thus the 
skull has the long lachrymo-nasal region, the basi-pterygoid 
facets [not so; see op, city p. 437, where they are truly 
said to be rudimentary — they are the merest prickles], 
the prolonged and recurved angles of the mandibles, 
the laminated horny -sheath of the Chenomorphcc ; but 
the maxillo-palatines are spongy [scarcely more so than 
in the Swan et hoc genus omne of the Anserines and 
Anatincs], and the general structure of the rostrum is 
quite similar to that found in the Storks and Herons.” 
The nasals are thoroughly Anserine, having their crura 
separated by a rounded notch ; their palatines are quite 
Anserine, but are broader behind, being exactly like those 
of the Screamer ; and yet they cut off the moso-pterygoid, 
which coalesces with the palatine. This the Storks and their 
allies do ; the Chenomorphae do not. The pterygoids are 
like those of IVirescimmu and Plataleay but the vomer is 
intermediate between that of the Goose and the Spoonbill. 
The orbital processes of the palatines, or “eth mo -pala- 
tines,” run together as arched laminae from the body of the 
bone to the maxillo-palatine floor. They are very shell- 
like at first, and are attenuated in front. They coalesce 
together, and send down a bony keel of exquisite thinness 
in their hinder part. There is a part separate from the 
rest in front, just where they begin to narrow; this is 
obviously the median septo-maxillary. Behind, where the 
palatines shoot below the rostrum of the sphenoid, each 
bone sends down a lamella ; each of these is bound to its 
fellow by, fibrous tissue, and between these the vomer is 
wedged ; the thin plate belongs mutually to the palatines 
and the azygous vomer. In all the ordinary Chenomorphas 
the ethmo- palatine spurs are long: in Phoenicopterus 
enormously so; in the Screamer they are very short. 
Hence the palato-vomerine structures of the AmphiinorphoB 
are Anserine, but much modified. So also in the hyoid 
apparatus ; and the huge glosso-hyal is, although cartila- 
ginous, the true counterpart of that of a Swan. 
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3. The Pelargomof^hce, — “There are no basi-pterygoid 
processes, and the palatines usually unite for a greater or 
less distance behind the posterior nares; but they send 
down no vertical plate from their junction.” In the 
Ardeidm they do not unite ; in all these forms the coalesced 
part is short as compared with that of the Cormorants and 
Pelicans; in both Scopus and Balceniceps the ankylosed 
part is carinate below {Trans, ZooL Soc.y vol. iv. plate 
65, fig, 1, pal.) ‘The maxillo-palatines are large and 
8i)ongy. The angle of the mandible is truncated,” except 
in Platalea and Ibis, The vomer is smallish and cultrate 
in Ciconia nigra ; larger by far, cultrate, and pedate at 
the end in ThresHomis cethiopicus ; as largo in Platalea 
leucorodia^ but pointed in front and carinate below. Even 
in the last of these forms, in a half-grown individual, no sign 
of a median suture was seen. Tlio vomer of Scojm.^ is 
sfiarply cultrate above and rounded below; it reaches 
beyond the inaxillo-palatino mass. In Jiahrmceps {op, eif.^ 
p. 308, plate 65, fig. 1, v.) the vomer is like that of Scopns 
and Ciconia^ but it is actually smaller than either. In most 
of these Ciconian and Ibidine types ^ the vomer is evidently 
azygous, but in all the skulls of Ardeidcc now before the 
writer, viz., one or two species of each of the following 
genera, Ardea.^ liotaurns^ Aii/rfieorajc, Garzetta^ Tigrlsonia, 
the vomer is double, large, and charadrian. 

In Ardea cinerea the vomer is coalesced behind with the 
long, elegant, bicarinate j)alatines, and in front runs its 
pointin between thefree retrallobesof the maxillo-palatines. 
The moieties have each a rounded keel, and those keels 
run parallel at first and then run into each other in front ; 
above, the two halves form a deep fossa, in which the 
sub-carinatc paras])henoid glides. The edges of this 
trough are roughly tuberculated and turned over, like the 
rim of a cuj) ; the primary suture between the halves is 
retained behind for half the length of the bone. In 
several Ardeidm an additional maxillary bone — the “ post- 
maxillary ” — is formed behind the angle of the maxillary. 
It is small in A rdea garzetta and Botaurus stellar is., and of 
good size in Botavrus viridis and Ni/vticorax ardeola. 
This bone was first found by Mr Parker in the Emeu. 
In Tigrisofita lencolophuni there is a jiair of “inter- 
palatines,” as in the Duck tribe. In the Pelagomorjdim 
the charadrian tyi)e reaches its culmination ; yet the most 
exquisite forms, such as the Egrets and smaller Bitterns, and 
the most gigantic, as the Adjutant, are evidently specializa- 
tions of a type similar to the jduvialine Sehizngmihm. 

4. The Dyspceromorphmr — “The rostrum is long and 
pointed, and more or less curved ; and the external nasal 
apertures are very small. There aro no basi-pterygoid pro- 
cesses, The palate bones unite for a considerable distance 
behind the j)osterior nares, and send down a vortical crest 
at their junction. The maxillo-palatines are large and 
spongy. The angle of the mandible is truncated.” 

The inferior crest of the combined palatines is largest in 
Pelecanus ; above, in Phalarrocorax and Sula, this plate is 
grooved for the sphenoidal rostrum, but in the Pelican 
there arises a huge crest, and the rostrum of the sphenoid 
rises rapidly out of its way. Here the secondary palatine 
arch has the same habit as the primary trabecular arch— a 
modification constant in birds in the latter. All the parts 
in front of the very mobile cranio-facial hinge are molten 
together into one mass, and the nasal labyrinth is in its 
most aborted state. 

In Phalacrocorax the perpendicular ethmoid is of small 
antero-posterior extent. There is no presphenoid, but 
merely a small Y-shaped orbito-sphenoidal band of bone 


^ BaUenic^ hai the head of a Stork, but its body is largely 
Ardeine. 

’ Dyspmu^ a generic name applied to the Gannets by Illiger. 


above the optic passage. The same structure is seen in 
Himantopus and Eurypyga, In the Cormorant an oblong 
ossicle lies on the commencement of the zygoma. It is 
large in P, carhoy and small in P, graculus, A still larger 
ossicle has heightened the zygoma in Svda alba. This is 
the “ post-maxillary.” In Sula alba the basi-temporals are 
as little developed as in the DrommidWy less than in any 
other Carinate bird. Behind each moiety there is a large 
oval opening, not far in front of the occijutal condyle; 
this exposes the loose diploo within. The small eustachian 
tubes open at a little distaiu'c from each other, in a wide 
shallow fossa, on the part whore the three elements of the 
parasphenoid meet. In both the Pelican and the Cormo- 
rant there is an elegant, crescentic, li})i>ed, free margin to 
the very Ardeine basi-temj>oral plate. In Sula alba the 
columella auris is very long and bent. It has a small cartil- 
aginous extra-supra-stapedial j)roeess, and a long attenuated 
cartilaginous infra-stapedial, terminated by a bony fusiform 
stylo-hyal. The hinge for the mandible is very far back 
in Suhiy whoso cranio-facial hinge almost rivals that of the 
Parrot and Toucan. In the Cormorant the mandibular 
articulation is almost carried as far back as in the Croco- 
dile. In Sula alba the zygoma is very thick in front, and 
is suddenly reduced to an extremely thin bar, where it 
passes into the upi>er beak. 

5. The Aetomorp/ia.— “The rostrum is more or less 
arched and hooked at the tij). Basi-pterygoid processes 
may bo present or absent. The maxillo-])alatino processes 
may be concavo-convex lamella', or may bo spongy and 
fill up the base of the rostrum ; but they are alw’ays 
[except in Dicholojihus, a genus which the WTiter adds to 
the group] united with an ossification of the septum. 
The breadth of the articular surface at the distal end of 
the quadrate bone is greater than its length, the outc'r 
condyle extending about as far downwards as the inner.” 
This is best seen in the (‘ariama {Dicholophus\ and in 
the Owls, Hawks, and Falcons; in the larger Old World 
Vultures (c.r/.. Gyps fulvus) it is not so well seen. The 
angle of the mandible is never recurved.” At p}). 441 and 
442 op, cit, it is stated that “the maxillo-palatines unite 
wuth one another and with tlie extremity of an ossified 
sejitum, so as to fill up the maxillo-palatine valley.” In the 
carefully prepared specimens before the writer, it is found 
that there is a space betw'eeii the right and left maxillo- 
palatine, not only in the VathariidWy wdiero it is evident, 
but also in GypogeranuSy where it is least. Intermediate 
between these tyj)c.s come the Old World Vultures and 
the F^agles. The skulls at hand give the following results, 
viz. : — 

a. Perfect indirect Desniognathism. 

Sarcorhamphus papa^ AquUa (sp. pi. including Ilelotnrsus 
ecaudatus)y Gyps fvlvusy Neophron prrenopterusy Asio otuSy 
Aaio acapitrinv% AIuco JlammeAis, Ketupa ccylo^UcUy Athene 
noctuiiy Strijr stndvla, Ehinus ccrruleus. 
h. Iniperfoot direct DeBmogriathism. 

Jhcholoj)hiis cristaius. 
c. Perfect direct DcsmognatliiBin. 

Falco pereyrinuSy Fntco tinnvnculus, Fateo cesalon, Accipiter 
nisusy Buteo vuhjariSy Circus cyaneuSy llixhastur indus. 

With regard to the basi-pterygoid processes, they arc 
most aborted in Bicholophusy llelotarsusy and Gyps, They 
reappear as aborted prickles or knobs in some Eagles, in 
Neophrony Elanusy Circusy and AccipiteVy and in the young 
of these they are rather large. In Ilaliastv/r indus they are 
large, rounded flaps, with no cartilage on their end. Then 
come GypogeranuSy the CathartidoSy and the Owls, in 
which they are constant. In all the Owls, as in Pigeons 
and some of the Twrnicidaa (see Trans, Zool, Soc,y vol. v. 
plate 34, fig. 2, m.o./.), the slow growth of the occipital 
region of the chondro-cranium leaves a membranous space 
over the foramen masmum. This is not, or is very rarely 
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filled up by even the bony growths; it remains os the 
“ median occipital fontanolle/^ 

The vomer in this group is of great interest, being ex- 
tremely variable, and often having a supplementary bone 
attaclied. It is azygous. The ])alatines also, which have 
rounded ] posterior angles and double keels, often have a 
medio-palatiue whore they unite, and also receive the 
me 8 o-j>terygoid spur. In some tyjKis, as (ilyps fulvus, the 
largo rounded palatine flai) is partly severed off as a 
“transpalatine.” Where the ascending laminm of the 
{palatines meet below the H]>henoidal rostrum, there a bony 
deposit takes ]>lace; this, if truly azygous, is a modio- 
j)alatine; if oblique, it is one of the meso-pterygoids, 
which, in the RajHice»^ get between the ])alatinos, coalesce 
with each other, and form a keystone, as in Ulula stridula. 
In others, os the young of Falco tinnunculus and the adult 
llelotarnm ecandafu,^ tliere is one small, obliquely-placed 
ossicle in the front of the palatine suture. In Neophron 
perenoptenm there is one free meso-pt(»rygoid attached to 
the right hinder fork of the vomer. In Dicholophus cristaUu 
th('re is a largo medio-iialatine wedged in in front, and to 
it the cultrate, fenestrate, and ])edate vomer is attatihed. In 
the I’aleons the vomer is pedate, and, in the larger kinds, 
fenestrate. In Uhda eiriduhi there is a small vomer 
attached to a small medio-])alatine, and having over it an 
equally small median septo-maxillary. The latter bone is 
large in Ado otus, and small iii NeojJiron perenopterus^ 
Cirrus cytineus^ and Ilaliastur hulus. l^ho vomer is 
most aborted in the Eagles and Vultures (often absent) ; 
but it is long in Neophron. We have found a small bony 
wedge (ol)li(pie meso pterygoid) in Sarrorhmnphus papa. 
Prolessor Huxley’s figure of the skull of Cypogeranus is 
deficient in not showing a small vomer (fig. 24, p. 442). 
A s])ecimen sent to him by the writer (after the j)aper 
appeared) has this little bone distinct. The frow'ning 
brow is obtained in these birds by a huge suiier-orbital 
})rocesH of the lachrymal in IhrhoJophvs^ fl'iid Faho. 

In many kinds (Hawks, etc.) there is a distinct super- 
orbital at its extremity. The eyeball, with its massive 
bony rim, is quitcj equal in Ditholophus to that of the 
diurnal Jiapners generally. Its hyoid also is thoroughly 
llajitorial. Its glossal (double) ])iece is spatulate, and, like 
that of its congeners, ajiproaches the glosso-hyal of the 
Parrots in breadth. Unlike its congeners, the Cariama 
has its nasal septum but little ossified ; and it possesses 
an “os uncinatum,” propping up the pars plana, as in the 
Gull, Albatross, and many other birds. 

A description of the palate of the Sjiarrow-Hawk {Accijnter 
nisus^ will illustrate that of llaptorial birds generally, and 
also the moaning of the term desmognathous.^ The speci- 
men figured (fig. 25) was a half-developed nestling. Its 
round occipital condyle, and the various foramina ( 8 , 9), 
are shown in the occipital region, and outside and above 
this arch are seen the hinder face of the opisthotic (op.), 
and in front of the tympanic ala of the exoccipital (c.o.) 
there is an uncinate bone in relation with the prootic, 
opisthotic, squamosal, and exoccipital, where they all meet 
together. I’his is the “ pterotic ” a huge bone in 

Osseous Fishes, and walling-in much of the labyrinth. In 
Serpents only a film of cctosteal bone represents it, and in 
Lizards such a plate appears, overlapping cartilage which 
has begun to calcify. It develojis and becomes part of 
the parotic process. The basi-tcmporal plate (b.t), the 
rostrum, with its arrested basi-pterygoids (h.pg.), are 
shown, and on each side the double condyle of the quadrate 
( 7 .), characteristically placed tranversely. The zygoma 
is composed of thin needles of bone ( 7 ./, j.)*, the 

^ See Mmthly MictoscopicAil Jovrimt, Feb. 7, 1873, p. 45, plate 6, 
fig 2. A paper by the same writer 111 the Linnean Transactwm^ 
1875, may bo oousulted for copious illustration** of the Desmognatfux. 


zygomatic process of the maxillary is, behind, bound up 
with the jugal and quadrato-jugal, and in front passes 
into the upper dentary region, hfidf overlapped by the 



Pio. — Skull of iiMluiK SjHimm-IIawl (AaipiUr nut/s), jmlatal view, x 2 

dlainoters. 'I’he tMrculai himi-t* ou eu( h skU* of tho basi-tonipoml (Z/.f.) Is the 
opoiung ot the anterior tymjiaaic lect Sh The meso ptoiygolds (m.jw.) sliow 
IMirt ot tlieir lower fare ou tho post-palatuio region ; the Iwsi-ptei ygouis (Z> pg.) 
aie mere knol«, and tho coiunioii oustapliian opening is seeii between them. 
Tho nmxiUo>|>altttiuo plates (»u p )are dotted to show their s2>ongy chaiacter. 


dontary process of the premaxillary (pjc.) Tho dentary 
edge of the maxillary sends inwards the maxillo-iialatine 
jdate {inx.p.\ which meets its fellow at the mid-line, and 
also grows retrally and suiieriorly into an elegant shell-like 
mass. 

Tho right and left j dates lie edge to edge, as in the 
adult Cariama, and are imperfectly direct in thoir desmo- 
gnathisni. The palatine processes of the premaxillaries 
bind the fore-ends of the palatines, which in turn bind 
under the maxillo-palatine plates. Tho gap in front is 
filled with the fast ossifying septum nasi ; it is pedate in 
front, and behind sends out a j)roces 8 on each side ; these 
spurs ankylose afterwards with the maxillo-palatine plates, 
and they with each other. The palatine bones {pa.\ straj)- 
like, widen backwards, and then gently narrow to the end, 
leaving no sharp postero-external angle. The wedge of 
bone which has been fretted off from the fore-end of each 
of the rod-like pterygoids {pg.) binds on the postero- 
superior edge of each palatine, and tho inner plaAe of these 
bones covering the under surface of the sphenoidal rostrum 
imperfectly, allows part of these bony wedges — the “ meso- 
pterygoids ” {m. pg. ) — to be seen from below. The bird has 
all tlk^periotic bony centres, viz.,/?^c, as in Osseous Fishes ; 
it has distinct cartilaginous orbital also, which are, like 
the presphenoid, separately ossified, besides an azygous 
ossification in membrane belonging to the same category, 

6 . The Pdttacomorpha?. — The unifonnity of this group 
of Desniognathm is as remarkable as the variability of the 
last, and yet it is potent in genera and species. “ The 
rostrum (see op. city p. 465) is arched and hooked at the 
extremity, and is regularly articulated with the frontal 
region of the skull.” Therefore we find that the cranio- 
facial cleft is complete — a state of things not olten occur- 
ring. The development of this type has not been observed, 
yet we can interpret the metamorphic results by other 
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types. ** Basi-pterygoid processes [and vomers] are want- 
ing. The palatines are vertically elongated posteriorly, 
while anteriorly they are horizontally flattened, and 
movably united with the rostrum. The maxillo-palatines 
are spongy. The lachrymal and post-orbital bend towards 
one another, and frequently unite below the orbit, This 
is by the intervention of a large “ os uncinatum,” which is 
best seen in small types, such as Psephotu mvlticolory and 
Agapornia pullaria^ where this part does not unite with 
the post-frontal. In Microgloaaa^ Calyptorhyrichv^^ Plycto- 
lophmy MelopsittacuBf &c., the temporal fossa is also bridged 
over by junction of the zygomatic process of the squamosal 
with the os uncinatura. “The orbital process of the 
quadrate bone is very small, and its distal presents only 
one facet (which is compressed from side to side, and 
convex from before backwards) for the mandible. The 
rami of the latter are deep, and pass into one another by 
a rounded symphysis.” The glosso-hyal is spatulate, and 
the basi-hyal is alate behind. In the fore-face are some 
things worth noting. The septum nasi is a thick wall of 
l)one; the ala> nasi are soft in PaephotU multicolor, they have 
an annual ossicle found in them in Mehpsittacus nndulatua ; 
whilst in Palmomia torgmita this })art is largely ossified 
and ankylosed to the upper jaw, and the alinasal turbinal 
is partly calcified. In one small kind wc saw the trace of 
a small mod io-]>ala tine. The pars plana is narrow and 
ossified, and is ankylosed to the lachrymal; the inferior 
turbinal is soft. 

7. The Coccygomorphop, — This is another pmymorphic 
group, and is not in any sense, either zoologicall3ik3r mor- 
phologically, the c(juivalcnt of the last. Vet it is almost 
impossible to separate the families by any character of 
importance. If the Podargm must be linked with the 
Kingfisher, the Goatsucker and its allies cannot bo re- 
moved, notwithstanding their schhognathom j)alate. Here, 
however, we are dealing with the desmognathous forms. 
Professor lluxloy makes four 8 ub-grou 2 )s, and then remarks 
(p. 467): “It atipears to me not improbable that it may 
hereafter be desirable to divide this group into four.” The 
characters of the skull are thus given (p. 466) : “The 
rostrum presents very various forms, and may be movably 
articulated with the skull. Basi-])terygoid processes are 
present in only one genus {Trogon)P ^ 

The Oil-bird {i^teatomis caripmsis) has very large 
basi-pterygoids, thus connecting the Goatsuckers with 
Podargus. “The maxillo-palatines are usually more or 
less spongy. The jialatines are not devclo})ed into vertical 
plates, but are, as usual, horizontally flattened. The distal 
end of the quadrate has the ordinary form.” The vomer 
is small in Ilornbills, Toucans, and Srythrops ; but they 
have a second bone in front of the azygous vomer, viz., 
the “median septo-maxillary,” as in the Goose tribe and 
others. In Podargus^ when the lower palatine floor — like 
that of a* Mammal — ^is cut away, there are to be seen 
three* small ossicles; the first of these is the vomer, the 
others are medio-palatines. In Megalaema the vomer is 
very large and forked in front. In the Kingfishers and 
Hoopoes there is no vomer ; there is a tra’ce in Corythaijo. 
The palatines may be rounded behind as in Cuculua and 
Bureroa^ have a retral spur to the transpalatine part as in 
Eftamphaaioa Alcedo^ and Upupa^ or be very broad, with a 
large paaaerine transpalatine angle, as in Podargua,^ 

^ For a figure of this skull, see Professor Reinhardt’s paper on the 
“Os uncinatum” (“Om en hidtll ukjendt Knogle i Hovedshallen hos 
Turakoeme Musophagideaf Sundev,” Soertryk a/ “ VidcTisk^ibelige 
Meddelelser fra den Naiurhistoriske Forening i KjhhenfiavnP 1871). 
In this paper figures are given of the skull of CorythaiXf Musopkaga, 
SehienrhiSj and Trogmu 

® See Professor Huxley's figures, those of M. Reinhardt just referred 
to, and Dr Murie's valuable papers “On the Skeleton of Todus,” 
Proc, ZooU S(iC.t May 21, 1872, plate 55, pp. 663-680 ; “ On the 


7%tfiEGiTHOONATHOl7S Type — CraniumoftheRooh — This 
figure and its description must do duty for the whole of 
the jEgithognathcr^ which, with a little cutting and contriv- 
ing, may be made to cover the Coracomorphee entirely, 
with enough at its corners also to be superimposed upon the 
Swifts and the Hemipods, and that remarkable charadrian 
bird, Thinocorua,^ It is worth while to remember that 
these types are actually the highest, the most metamor- 
phosed, and the most specialized; not so high in some 
rc.spect^ as the Mammal, yet no Mammal comes near them 
in adaptive modification, not even the one which has the 
taste to admire, and the wit to describe them. Wo learn 
from no less an authority than Iilr G. K. Gray that of 
the 10,000 known birds half belong to this group ; the Old 
World typos of which, more especially, are such accom- 
plished creatures. The Nectarinia is the smallest, and the 
Kaven the largest of this huge, but morj)hoIogically very 
uniform, group. 

The skull of a fledgling Kook (fig. 26) illustrates the 
highest bird of 
this type ; the 
occipital condyle 
(o.c.) is hemisj Cle- 
rical, the ))abi- 
temporal plate 
(/>.f.) is an almost 
transverse band of 
bone, the rostrum 
of the parasphe- 
noid (;>^/..s^) is 
without any de- 
veloped basi ptery- 
goids, the cranio- 
facial hinge is 
nearly perfect, but 
the nasals and 
nasal [)roce8ses of 
the premax illaries 
are thin 8}>lint8 set 
into the frontals; 
they do not form 
a ])erfect hinge. 

The ])alatines 
are developed into 
cartilage at their 
hinder angle ; this 
is a large flap, and, 
ossifying late and 
separately, has 
time to become 
chondrified first 
If, pa.) ; the pterygoids (;^^.) are phalangiform, and lose 
their meso-pterygoid spur, which soon coalesces with the 
jialatines. The maxillo-palatine processes are hooked and 
flattened, and often enlarged at their inner extremity, so 
as to become pneumatic. 

But the distinguishing character of the type is the union 
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Fuj. 20. -Skull of nPHtliuf^ jRook (Corvus frugUegvs), 
mlatal view, natural hi/o Tne prenanaf region 
(p.n,.) iH trifoliate ; tin* lUHlium rrid, l(K)klng for- 
wardM, iMthereniainH of the preiiaealorliaai'traDecu* 
lai bar; the lateral lea veH of oat filago looking back- 
^vards, arethe rermrentvential extiomltleB of the 
trabecular cornua • between the alinaoal turbinals 
the base of the Hpptuin nasi retains its flatn«Hs ; It 
IS formed by the inter-nasal pait of tlie trabecula^. 


Gonufl GohuSy** The /6t>, July 1872, plate 10, pp. 261-280 ; “On the 
Motmots," Ibis, Oct. 1872, plates 18-15, pp. 888 412; “On the 
UpupidaB," IbU, April 1878, plates 5-7, pp. 181-211. 

* For doRcriptions of the Bkulls of PasRcrine birds, see Parker on 
the “ Skull of the Crow," Monthly Micr, Jovr,^ Nov. 1, 1872 ; on that 
ofthe “Tit’’(/»arws), iftW,, Jan.l, 1873 ; and on that of the “Thrush," 
iJiid., Mar. 1, 1878. See also, as referred to by Profeasor Huxley, 
Nitzsch’s article “ PaaRcrinaj " in Erach and Oniher’a Kncydopa&die^ 
1840, and his paper, “ Ueber die Pamilie der Paaaerinen," in the 
ZeUachnfi fUr die GesamrUen NaturwisaenechAiften^ 1862. As the 
figure given above ia of a young bird, the reader is also referred to 
IVifesHor Huxley’s “ Palatal View of the Raven’s Skull " (qp. cif., p. 
451, fig. 82) ; of that of the “ Grosbeak," fig. 83 ; and of the “ Swift," 
fig. 84. See also Murie “ On Fregilupus.” Proc, ZooL Soc.^ June 16, 
1874, plates 61, 62. 
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of the vomere with the alinasal wall and turhinal^ and the 
possession, by the embryo bird at least, of a pair of upper 
labials/’ corresponding to the inner upper pair in Snakes, 
Sharks, and Skate ; the vomers are either partial or entire 
ossification of these cartilages. Besides these, there re- 
ap] )ear in most of uEgithoffnathe “inferior 

turbinals,” or nostril-lwnes of the Snake and Lizard, and 
these are attaclicd to the slioulders of the double, and 
generally, ox-face-shaped voiner.^ The iiasaj labyrinth is 
very large in the Hook, but does not differ in essentials 
from that of the Fowl, above described. 

The septum nasi («.n.) retains much of its original flat- 
ness below, and is thus a1at( ; the vomer (v.) of the young 
bird is broad and grooved above ; in the old bird, ossifi- 
cation running some distance along the alinasal wall and 
alinasal turbinal (n.tft.), tlie bone becomes not only emar- 
ginate, but also very massive in front. In the Lark (Alatula 
arvemif) tin's bony matter in the macerated skull leaves 
huge gout-horn processes to the fore-angles of the vomer, 
j^^githognathism occurs in different degrees ; thus, we may 
have its morphological conditions — 

a. Incomplete ; as in Turnijc. 
h, (\)mplete var. 1 : Paehyrhamjyhus^ Pipra, 
r. CJornpleto var. 2: C'orvwN, AUtwht, 
d, C/om]K)Uud : Gymnorhina, Artanius. 

a. Jncom])letc. If ere the large “labials” are iiu 2 )er- 
fcctly ossified by the two vomers, and tliese bones are only 
strongly attached to the nasal labyrinth by fibrous tissue. 

b. Com[)leto var. 1. In these cases the labials are often 
only imperfectly ossified by the vomeriTie centres ; tlieso 
centres also are distinct from those ossifying the alinasal 
cartilages ; but the union of these parts is perfect. 

c. (Complete var. 2. In these cases the labials are often 
small and comi»letcly ossified by the vomers; but the 
bony deposit runs riot into the alinasal wall and turbinal, 
80 tliat in tlie adult all distinction oi the jiarts may be lost. 

d. (compound. Here the flat arcuate end of the niaxillo- 
palatine is free, but the mass of that })late meets its fellow 
of the o])posite side and coalesces wuth it, and with a 
highly ossified nasal sejituin. In these tSouthern types the 
“transpalatine ” is a long spike, as in tho A/cedi da. In 
all these varieties thesepto maxillaries may, and do mostly, 
occur. They cannot always be found.- 

( \)ncluiling our remai ks U])on this morphological type, 
its value is shown by this— that it is exactly 8Uj)erini]»os- 
able upon the Corarouforp/ae, if we reject the bird that 
shows its initial or imperfect condition, as the IIemip()d, 
and stubbornly hold to the popular view that Swifts are a 
kind of Swallow for as to their nobler jiart, their head, 
they are merely a variety of that tyj>e. Thus the zoologist 
and the morj)hoh»gist may hero join hands. 

The SAmuM.NATHous Type - Cranium of the Picus 
Minor. — This group, Professor Huxley’s Celeomorjdar (ip, 
cit, 448 and 4G7), is so remarkable and difficult of deter- 
mination, that although our author saw clearly many most 
important characters (<|uite sufficient for the elimination of 

* Then* is not space here to give illuHtiatiou of all these details : 
but papers by Mr Parker are now (1875) appealing in the Transactions 
of ttu! Lianean and Zoologiuxl Soci^tus^ m which those structures 
are copiously illustrated. 

** Professor Huxley {op, ciL, j). 47*2) was ns unfortunate In his 
specimens of Menura as In that of Tiochilus (soo p. 468, where these 
birds are said to have their vomei trunoatod, whereas it is spiked) ; 
for in Mr Garrod’s specinieits ot the Lyi e-bird’s skulls the niaxillo- 
palatines are large bony plates, like those ot ordinary Ooracomorpho!. 
The vomer of Menura i^s exactly like that of the Chough {FregUus 
graculus)^ and also of many young Coracmnorphocy for the two 
iiioietios do not necessarily form a re-entering angle or notch in 
front ; that is often largely due to the osseous growth creeping into the 
afinasal cartilages. Menura has one character of great importance, 
Tis., it retains the super-orbital chain of ossicles, like Psgphia and the 
Tmamidm, 


this group from the Coccyg(moTphm\ yet the materials at 
hand were not sufficient for a perfect account of this type 
of skull. A fellow-worker has had fuller opportunities.® 
Likd the Parrots, these birds form a relatively small and 
neat group ; the most outlying forms are Picumnua and 
Yunr^ but these form no obstruction to their classification. 
Mr Parker’s proposed morphological term for these birds is 
Sanrognathoe^ and the two terms can be superimposed, 
Celcomorphm being their zoological name. Professor Huxley 
saw that these birds were not desmognathous ; that their 
vomerine moieties remained distinct ; that their maxillo- 
jialatines are but little developed ; and that supernumerary 
bones on the inner edge of the palatines in Picus minor 
corresponded to the curious bars that are seen in the larger 
kinds. He also, with quick insight, says that their ^lalate 
exhibits a “ degradation and simplification of the .^githt- 
gnathous structure.” This is strictly true ; the elementary 
]>arta are the same, but in the Woodjjeckers they retain a 
very Reptilian distinctness, and even arrest of grow^th. 
Yet with that arrest there is combined a modification and 
metamorphosis of certain parts, such as is undergone by no 
other ty])e. They are in some resjiects the most simple 
and embryonic, and in others the most highly specialized 
birds in the whole class. Their basi-ptcrygoids are arrested ; 
their basi-tenqioral region large and wide. Two or three 
tyuqianics on each side helj) to form their remarkable 
cowrie-shaped ear-drum, which is mainly built uj) by tlie 
basi-tenq)orals and exoci'ipitals. The lower end of the 
quadrate has the usual form ; the bone itself is short ; the 
pterygoids are long, slender, angular, and forked; the 
lower and foremost fork is the meso-pterygoid element, 
which does not bccuine segmented off, and thus their 
jiterygoids answer to that of a Snake or Lizard, and reach 
to the vomer. 

The jiala tines (fig. 27, pu,) have their postero-external 



Flo. 27.— Palatal view of skull of a nesthiiK of Pieus minoi, x 4 diameters. 
i,pa., Intel -palatine spur ; 8.nu,, septo-maxlllary ; m.pa., medio-palatine. 


* See Mr Parker’s paper ‘*0n the PundeeP in the LinfAmn Transas- 
turns, 1876, series 2, vol, i. plates 1- 5. 

* ^e Qiinther “ On Hatteriad* Phil, Trans,, 1867, plate 1, fig. 2^ 

p.6. 
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angle either rounded or obtuse-angled. The post-palatine 
region is bevelled off remarkably; but in Picumma 
minutmy the lips of this part are greatly developed, as in 
the lower Passerines of South America ; ^ but in them this 
marked region appears to be always ossified directly from 
the main bone, whilst in Pimmnus it is a separate ossifica- 
tion — a perfectly unique thing, as far as the writer’s know- 
ledge goes. The broad main part of the palatine suddenly 
narrows at its first third, the remaining two-thirds being the 
long splintery prepalatine, opposite the beginning of which 
the inner lip runs into an “ inter-palatine ” spike 
The ethmo-palatino processes are extremely long in the 
nestling of and very short in that of Picua minor 

(tf.pa.) They are the free anterior ends of that ascending 
plate which lies under the parasphenoidal rostrum. These 
plates are united by a cartilaginous commissure, dagger- 
shaped, which ossifies as the most marked medio-palatino 
(m.pa,) seen in the class. The prepalatine band passes 
between the dentary and palatine spurs of the premaxillary 
(px,), as in the adult fowl. Oddly enough, they run on 
the inner side of the palatal process of the premaxillary in 
most of the JSgithognathoe. This is an after-modification, 
for in the young of Struthio camelus and GalhiB domeaticus 
the fore-end of the one and the hinder end of the other 
process are broad, and the two unite by suture. In the 
higher birds the j)rocosses overlap on either side, but 
orderly as to natural groups. The free end of the pre- 
maxillary palatine process looks backward to the free 
inter-palatine spur in the young (fig. 27) ; but in old birds, 
as may well be seen in Gecinua vivid isy Pima analia, and 
P, major, these parts are formed into delicate bridges of 
bone, which also are thrown along to the ethmo-palatines. 
This is done by the vomerine series. The septo-maxil- 
laries ” are not single conchoidal plates of bone, as in the 
Snake and Lizard ; but are broken up into grains, which 
melt into each other again. Even the vomer itself is 
double on each side in Gecinua viridia, whilst in Uemilo- 
phmfulvua there are three septo-inaxillaries on the left side 
and five on the right. These ossicles lie on the inner side 
of the palatines, and are normally connected behind by 
means of the vomer to the ethmo palatine ; where normal 
(miithic ankyloaia takes place in adult birds, there these 
curious length-wise bridges are formed. Yet this is only 
part of their complexity, for median septo-niaxillanes 
appear, two of them in Gecinua, and these are found in the 
substance of long, right and left, labial cartilagea. These 
do not ossify in Hemilophua, but unite at the mid-lino ; in 
Gecinua they overlap largely to gain the mid-line. In the 
same species, to add to the complexity, a large shell of 
bone, from the intumed alinaaal wall, becomes more or 
less free of its own origin, and unites to the vomerine 
series. All this has been seen and exj Joined by writing 
and by figures.^ 

The maxillo-palatine processes scarcely grow inwards at 
all in Picumnua ; in Yunx they are rather larger ; larger 
still in Picua minor (fig. 27, rnxp,) Where they arc 
largest, as in Gecinua, they just rest upon the outer edge of 
the palatines, covering nearly half their width. In al!, the 
under face of the maxillary has an open i)neumatic space 
at this part. But, as if to fill up that which is wanting, 
a separate palatine plate appears on tho inner edge of the 
maxillary further forward, only on the left aide, however 
(fig. 27, p.mx.) This is a semi-oval wedge of bone, and 
has its symmetrical counterparts in several families of the 
CoracomorphcB, viz., Emheriza, Cardinnlia, <fec. 

These birds are saurognathous in other respects, e.g., 
theiir nasjl labyrinth is unusually simple. The inferior 

^ See Parker “On JSgithognathce,** part i., JSool. Trana,, 1875, 
pletes 54-62. 

* Ibid., “On the Pieideaf op. cit. 
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turbinal,” which has tArea coils in PAea and Timmua, 
and two in most birds, is in Gecinua merely bi-alate ; in 
Yunx it makes less than a single turn, whilst the alinasal 
turbinal of that bird has two turns, and that of Gecinua 
one. Gecinua is in ail respects the most specialized, 
Picumnua the most embryonic, and Yunx tho most passerine 
of the Cehomorithm. Also, in Gecinua the nasal labyrinth 
is most ossified, and in Yunx least. In Gecinua the 
“ columella auris ” has two supra-stapedial spurs and two 
infra-stapedial bands, which have united 'with the tongue- 
shaped stylo- hyal : this has in it a bony centre. The 
small cerato-hyals early coalesce into one arrowhead- 
shaped bone, and tlien comes a very long, highly ossified, 
and clastic basi-hyal, with no uro-hyal behind it. Joined 
to this are a pair of lower tbyro-hyals, half its length ; but 
the upper pieces arc four times the length of the lower, 
and they, passing first down the sides of tho upper part of 
tho neck, again turn gently upwards and forwards, plough- 
ing themselves a furrow on the skull top, and deflecting 
gently to the right nasal roof, where they end. 

All these things being considered, it will seem contra- 
dictory now to assert the great uniformity of the skulls of 
Birds, and indeed of the Birds themselves. Yet so it is ; 
and the countless modifications that offer themselves for 
observation are gentle in the extreme. One form often is 
seen to pass into another by almost insensible gradations. 
One thing is certain, namely, that an anatomist not familiar 
with this class, and coining to its study fresh from the 
Bcptilcs, would find himself at fault at every turn ; for he 
would see changes altogether as great as if ho had ])assed 
from the Helminthoid types, and from mere larvce and 
jmpee of the Insects to the (to him supposably) unthought-of 
imagines that spring from those low and "w^orm-like stages. 

In the rest of tho Birds’ organization abundant evidence 
of the same specialization will bo seen. The mind fails to 
de.siio more beauty or to contemplate more exquisite 
adaptations. An almost infinite variety of Vertebrate life 
is to bo found in this class. Of its members some dig and 
bury their germs, which rise again in full plumage, whilst 
others watch and incessantly feed their tender brood in 
tlie shady covert or • ‘ on the crags of the rock and the 
strong place.” In locomotion some walk, others run, or 
they may wade, swim, plunge, or dive, whilst most of 
them *‘fly in the open firmament of heaven.” 

Thk Vertjkbral Column, Bibs, anj> Sternum.^ 

The spinal column of birds contains numerous and well- 
ossified vertebr<L‘, a considerable number of which (more 
than six) are ankylosed together to form a sacrum. Of 
tho vertebrae which enter into the composition of this com- 
plex bone, however, not more than from three to five can 
bo regarded as the homologues of the sacral vertebrae of a 
Crocodilian or Lacertilian Tleptile. Tho rest are borrowed, 
in front, from the lumbar and dorsal regions; behind, 


^ »Seo Paikor “ On the Osteology of Gallinaceous Birds and Tina- 
iiiouK,” Trans. Zuol. Sac., vol. v„ 1863 ; “On the Systematic Position 
of the Crested Screamer {Obavna vhavana),*' Proc. Zuol. Soc., Dec. 
8, 1863 ; “ On the 0‘iteology of Microqloaka aUcio,'* ibid., Feb. 28, 
1866 ; “On the Osteology of tlio Kagu {Rhtnochetus jvbatus),** Trana, 
Zaol, Soc., vol. vi, Huxley “ On tho Classitlcatioii of Birds/' Proe. 
Zool. Soc., April 11, 1867 ; “On the Aleetoromorphip/’ ibid,, May 
14,1868; “The Anatomy of Vertebrate Animals,” 1871, p. 272. 
M. Edmond Alix, Essai aur VAppareU Locovwtenr dea Oiaeaux, Paris, 
1874, — a most important work. The writer will often use the “very 
^ords” of Professor Huxley, despairing, as he does of coming near 
that excellent writer, either in condensation or order. The working 
student will find the axial skeleton of the Ostrich most profusely and 
beautifully illustrated in Professor Mivart’s paper ( Trans. Zool, Soc,, 
vol. viii. part 7). Every ornithologist will lie grateful for that piece 
of work. 
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from tho tail. The cervical region of the spine is always 
Jong ; and its vertebrae, which are never fewer than eight, 
an(l may bo as many as twenty-three, are, for the most 
part, largo in proj)ortion to those of the rest of the body, 

TIjo atlas is a relatively small, ring-like bone ; and the 
transverse ligament may become ossified and divide its 
aperture into two — an upper for the spinal cord, and a 
Jo^v er for the odontoid process of the axis vertebra. The os 
o<fo/itoideum is always ankylosed with the second vertebra, 
and constitutes a peg-like odontoid ])roco88. 

Tho spines of the succeeding cervical vertebrae are often 
obsolete, and are never very prominent in the middle 
region of tho neck. Tho anterior faces of their elongated 
vertebral centra are ronwx from above dotonwards^ and 
concave from side to side; whilst the posterior faces are 
cylindrical, slightly excavated /row downwards^ and 
convex from side to sid(. (The contrary of this is stated in 
Professor Huxley’s VfrteJ), 276, where the author, 

by a lapsus vicmordr^ puts it vice versa.) Hence, in vortical 
section the centra appear opisthocoplous ; in horizontal 
section, procodous^ and not tho contrary, as is stated by 
our author ; and the structure is exceedingly characteristic 
of birds. The under surfaces of tho centra frequently 
give off median inferior ])rocesses. In the Ratitm it is 
obvious that the cervical vertebrae have short transverse 



Fio. 28.— A oonlrul \nrl«bra iroin tho nilddlo of tho neck of n Fowl ; natural 
bI/o. »/, mI(1o vii'w , h, viow ; r, hmor mow , pr.z., pre-zygapophyaos ; 
pt.z.f p<iHt*/ygR]»()])hyHOH. 

processes and ribs, disposed very much as in the Croeodilia. 
For, ill young birds, the anterior end of the lateral face of 
each vcTtobra bears two small processes, an upper and a 
lower ; and this expanded licad of a styliform rib is articu- 
lated with these by two facets, which represent tho 
capit Ilium and the tubcrculuin (Huxley, op. cit., p. 276). 
In thecliicken of the Emeu {Dromcpus Tuyvop-hollandicB) tho 
writer, in 1 8 1 3, carefully worked out and figured these parts. 
Of the twenty cervical vertebra? only the atlas and axis were 
devoid of distinct ribs ; this individual was six weeks old. 
These riblets were bony wedges, with a sharp point ; but 
that was free, and the thick u])per end was jammed in 
between upper and lower transverse processes {^iapophysis 
and para}^)physis). The lust but one of the ribs became 
suddenly larger, and the last was two-thirds tho size of its 
successor — tlie first dorsal. Then followed six large ribs 
on each side, the last two floating. The vertebra bearing 
the last of those, and twenty more, are closely embraced by 
the fore-and-aft growth of the ilium, and form the so-called 
sacrum. Of the twenty vertebra* between the first over- 
lapped bone with a floating rib and tlie nine riUess caudals, 
there are five with free ribs, small, and hatchet-shaped, 
quite like those in the neck of the Crocodile. These, from 
being attached to a parapojdiysial cuj» near the fore-end of 
tho centrum, got more forward, and wedge in between their 
own vertebra and the one in front. The next four vertebra*, 
whicli give exit to the sacral ]>lexus (or at loa.st to most of 
it), liave no ribs, and are very broad and short. They 
develop lamellar upjier transverse processes, but their 
spines are aborted. Then come eleven vertebra?, in front 
of the free caudal, that have short ribs ; the first two pairs 
are ankylosed already, then fmir pairs an* distinct, and 
the remaining five have their ribs ankylosed, and then 
becoming shorter and more pedate externally, get further 


backwards on the centrum. Thus, in a Bird as old as 
six weeks after hatching, there are eighteen pairs of cervi- 
cal, and nine pairs of so-called sacral ribs still distinct. 
Moreover, the ribs are quite aborted on the first and second 
cervical, on the four tme sacral, — perchance, the next after 
this is also sacral, — and on all the caudal vertebrse which 
have only 2 >apilliform transverse processes. There are fifty- 
five vertebrae in all in the Emeu, thus : — cervical, twenty ; 
dorsal, five ; dorso-lumbar (the first with a large rib and 
really the sixth dorsal), six; sacral (jiroper), four; uro- 
sacral, eleven; caudal, nine. We shall return to these 
data in describing the sacrum of the Fowl. 

With age tho cervical ribs (of the Batitce) may become 
completely ankylosed. In Apteryx australis one, below, 
remains free ; in Struthio camelus^ two ; and in Dromoius 
novce^hollandim^ three ; and then they appear like transvert^ 
processes, perforated at the base by a canal, which, as in the 
Croeodilia^ contains tho vertebral artery and vein, and the 
main trunk of the sympathetic nerve. The cervical ribs and 
transverse processes are similarly disjiosed in very young 
CarimtCB ; but in these birds their form frequently bccomc.s 
much modified in the adult, and they develop prolonga- 
tions which extend downwards and inwards, and j)rotcct 
the carotid artery or arteries. Tho neural arches have 
well-developed pre- and post-zygapophyses. The ribs of 
one or two of the posterior cervical vertebrae become 
elongated and freely movable in the Carinatoe^ as in the 
Rati tea. 

The first dorsal vertebra is defined as such by the union 
of the ribs with the sternum by means of a sternal rib, 
which not only, as in the Croc<^ilia^ becomes articulated 
with the vertebral rib, but is converted into comjdete bone, 
and is connected by a true articulation with tho margin of 
tho sternum. The number of the dorsal vertebra? (reckon- 
ing under that head all the vertebra?, after the first dorsal, 
which i) 08 ses 8 distinct ribs, whether they be fixed or free) 
varies. The centra of the dorsal vertebra? either jiossess 
cylindroidal articular faces, like those of the neck, as is 
usually the case ; or more or fewer of them may have their 
faces sjiheroidal, as in the Tonguins [Plovers (and their kin 
Vanellas cristatus, Tofanus fuscusy &c.), Gulls, Cormorants, 
and Parrots]. In this case the convex face is anterior, the 
concave, posterior. They may, or may not, develop in- 
ferior median processes [which may bo simple, as in the 
Cormorant, where they exist on several lower cervical, on 
all the dorsal, and in five sacro-lumbar ; or they may 
bifurcate into two broad, bony leaves, as in Colymbus]. 
They usually possess well-marked sjiinous jirocesses [which 
begin in the two or three lower cervicals]. Sometimes they 
are slightly movable upon one another [bound strongly, 
in many cases, by ossified tendons of great strength and 
elasticity] ; sometimes they become ankylosed together into 
a solid moss. [When this takes place the last cervical is 
ankylosed to the throe first dorsal, as in tho fowl, the 
fourth remaining free, and the fifth coalescing with the 
lumbar ; or, as many as/i^e may ankylose together, leaving 
one free, and the last ankylosed to the lumbar, as in Falro 
w.<alon. But this number often differs with ago, as may 
be seen in different individuals of Psophia crejntartSy and 
other, more typical. Cranes.] 

It is characteristic of the dorsal vertebrse of Birds that 
the i)osterior, no loss than tho anterior, vertebras present a 
facet or small process on the body, or lower part of the 
arch, of the vertebra for the capitulum of tho rib, while 
the upper part of tho neural arch gives off a more elongated 
process for the tuberculum. Thus, the transverse pro- 
ce8.ses of all the dorsal vertebra? of a Bird resemble those 
of the two anterior dorsals of a Crocodile, and nb part of 
the vertebral column of a Bird presents transverse pro- 
cesses with a step for the head of the rib, like those of the 
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great majority of the vertebrae of CrocodUia^ DinosauTia^ 
Dicynodontm^ and Pteromuria, [The triangular facets for 
the tubercular processes are scarcely scooped; those for 
the capitular are neat, round, shallow cups.] The dis- 
crimination of the proper lumbar, sacral, and anterior caudal 
vertebrae, in the ankylosed mass which constitutes the so- 
called “ sacrum ” of the Bird, is a matter of considerable 
difficulty. The general arrange- 
ment is as follows : — The most 
anterior lumbar vertebra has a 
broad transverse process, which 
tsorresponds in form and position 
vith the tubercular transverse 
process of the last dorsal. In 
the succeeding lumbar vertebraj 
tig) process extends downwards ; 
and in the hindormost [the third] 
it is continued from the centrum, 
as well as from the arch of the 
vertebra, and forms a broad 
mass which abuts against the 
ilium.^ This process might well 
be taken for a sacral rib, and its 
vertebra for a proper sacral 
vertebra. But, in the first place, 

1 find no distinct ossification in 
it [there are Jive of these lumbar 
vertebra in the Emeu, two more 
than in the Fowl, and they all 
have distinct ribs ; and the 
rihhss vertebrae arc five in the 
Fowl and four in the Emeu] ; and, 
secondly, the nerves which issue 
from the intervertebral foramina 
in front of and behind the 
vertebra enter into the lumbar 

plexus, which gives origin to fiom below. (/./..aorho-lumUir, 
the crural and obturator nerve, s '■ 
and not into the sacral plexus, which is the product 
of the nerves which issue from the intervertebral foramina 
of the proper sacral vertebra) in other Vertehrata, Behind 
the last lumbar vertebra follow, at most, five vertebno 
which have no ribs ; but their arches give off horizontal, 
lamellar processes, which unite with the ilia. [In the 
Emeu these four vertebra) show not the least trace of 
ribs, and are flat bricks of bone, below, jammed together 
like the cervical centra of a Cetaceaiii] The nerves which 
issue from the intervertebral foramina of these vertebra? 
unite to form the sacral plexus, whence the great sciatic 
nerve is given off ; and 1 [IVofessor Huxley] take them to 
be the homologues of the sacral vertebra) of the JlepiiUit. 
The deep fossae between the centra of those vertebra?, 
their transverse processes, and the ilia, are occupied by the 
middle Ic^bes of the kidneys. If these bo the true sacral 
vertebrae, it follows that their successors are anterior 
iaudhl. They have expanded upper transverse processes, 
like the proper sacral vertebroe ; but, in addition, three or 
four of the moat anterior of these vertebra) possess ribs, 
which, like the proper sacral riba of Keptiles, are suturally 
united, or ankylosed proximally, with both the neural 
arches and the centra of these vertebra) j while, distally, 
they expand and abut against the ilium. The ankylosed 
caudal vertebra) may be distinguished as uro-mcrah 

We now give a table showing the number of bones in 
the so-called sacrum of Birds — so many vertebne as are 
covered by the ilia and ankylosed together. Here the 


' It woifld be more proper to say that ossification extends into and 
from the centrum as well as from the neural arch. The process, like 
other processes, exists before the centrum is differentiated from the 
arch by ossification (Uuxloy). 
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distinction between dorml and lumbar is, that the former 
possess elongated ribs ; and the table will show forms of 
extreme len<jth and of extreme short for a Bird ; and 
also, as in the Fowl, of a medium t^^ic. Most of the in- 
stances are derived from the sacral bones of young Birds. 


Jyrommis noviv,-Jwllamiiiv . 

<1. 

1 

1 , 

5 

8. 

4 

U.R. 

11 

ToUl. 
-= 21 

Cygnua ol&r 

<2 

r> 

4 

10 

- 21 

Colymhus glacUihs and 

V, aeptentrionnlis 


3 

5 

7 

- 17 

Gallus domcstkvs 


3 

5 

0 

- 15=^ 

Alcedo ispida 

.. 1 

2 

4 

6 

-r 13 

Vpnpa epops 

. 1 

2 

3 

5 

= 11 

Cypsehis apiia 

.. 2 

1 

3 

5 

r- 11 


In both the Hoopoe and the Swift the first of these sacrals 
has an outstanding rib-process. In the Swift the rib on 
the second of the enclosed dorsals is very long, and its 
flanking rib nearly reaches the sternum. The next or third 
vertebra, the lumbar, has below it, neither reaching to it 
above, nor by its sternal piece to the sternum below, another 
rib ; it is two-thirds the size of its predecessor, and only 
occurs on the right side. This will show how, by grada- 
tions the most gentle, the vertebra) and their ribs are 
specialized in each particular typo, and also how very arbi- 
trary is our nomenclature. 

The Swan has eight free vertebra) behind the uro-savral^ 
and as the last of these is in these types composed of ton 
vortebne originally, there are primarily twenty-seven verte- 
brae in the Swan’s tail. The caudal vertebrae w^hich suc- 
ceed the uro-sncral may be numerous and all distinct from 
one another, as in Archropteryx^ or few and distinct, as 
in Phea ; but more generally, only the anterior caudal 
vertebra) are distinct and movable, the rest being ankylosed 
into a }»louglisliare-shapod bone or which buj)- 

ports the tail feathers and the uropygial gland, and some- 
times, as in the Woodpecker and some other Birds, expands 
below into a broad polygonal disk. 

The centra of the movable j>re8acral vertebra' of Birds 
are connected together by flbro-cartilaginous rings, which 
extend from the circumference of one to that of the next. 
Each ring is continued inwards into a disk, with free an- 
terior and posterior faces -the menisnis. The meniscus 
thins towards its centre, which is always perforated. The 
synovial space between any two centra, is, therefore, 
divided by the meniscus into two very narrow chambers, 
which communicate by the aperture of the meniscus. Some- 
times the meniscus is reduced to a rudiment; W’hile, in 
other cases, it may be united, more or less extensively, 
with the faces of the centra of the vertebra). In the caudal 
region tlio union is con)])lete, and the meniscus altogether 
resembles an ordinary intervertebral cartilage. 

A ligament traverses the centre of the aperture of the 
meniscus, and in the Duck contains the intervertebral 
portion of the notochord. As Jiiger ® has shown, it is the 
homologue of the odontoid ligament in the cranio-spinal 
articulation, and of the pulpy central part of the inter- 
vertebral fibro- cartilages in ^famma^ia, All the verte- 
bral ribs in the dorsal region, except, pcrhaj)s, the very 
last free ribs, have widely separated cai>itula and tubercula. 
More or fewer have well-ossified uncinate processes a.ttached 
to their posterior margins, as in the CrocodUia [and Hat- 
teria]. These are separate, both as cartilage and as bone, at 
first ; woluiveonlyfailed to find them in the Crested Screamer 
{Chauna vimvarin). Among the Patiim they are very small 
and few in number ; in the Emeu and in the Apteryx 
they are large ; they evidently corres])ond with the un- 
severe«l rib-flaps of the little Ant-eater (Parker’s Shoulder- 

“ Professor Huxley’s figure (80, p. 278) only shows uro-sacral, 
there are six in the Fowl. 

® “ Das Wirbelkorpergelenk der Vogel,” SUzunffsberiefite der Wineer 
Akadmit^ 1858. 
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girdle and Stemmy plate 22, figs. 19, 20).] The ver- 
tebral riba are completely ossified up to their junction with 
the sternal ribs. 

. Thk Sternum, Limb-girdles, and Limbs.^ 

The sternum in Birds is a brood i>lato of cartilage which 
is always more or less completely replaced in the adult by 
membrane bone.*^ It begins to ossify by, at fewest, two 
centres, one on each side, as in the Jiatitce. In the Cari- 
naffp it usually begins to ossify by five centres, of which 
one is median for the keel, and two are in pairs for the 
lateral parts of the sternum. Thus the sternum of a Chicken 
is at one time so])arable into live distinct bones, of which 
the control keel-])oaring oshification (lig. 30) is termed the 



80.— sternum of n Chick ((tallvji domesticuH) threw days old, lower view, 
X thrwo diaiuutwrH. The cartilagw la Hhadod and dotted, and the bony ewntroa 
ar« li^ht and alrlatcd. The front external procoaawM are the “ costala,” and 
arc OHNifIcd each by a pUurosUon ; the median front prooeaa ia the rostruni, 
and on each aide or it are aeen the coracoid groovea. The tore-part of the 
middle, moat of which la carinate, la oaaiflwd already by the lophodeon; the 
forked xlpholda on each aide are each largely occupied by a metoMeon; on the 
right aide the aternal riba are ahown. 

lophosteon, the antero-Jatoral piece which articulates with 
the ribs, pleuroUeon^md the postero-lateral bifurcated piece, 
metosteon, 

[In Tumix there are two more centres, meaiad of the 
lilcurostoa, these are the coracosfea ; in DicJiolophus the 
median part suddenly dilates, behind, into a heart-shaped 
flap of cartilage, which lias an endosteal patch, the nrosteon,^ 
Thougli the sternum, in most Birds, seems to differ very 
much in form from that of the ReptUia^ it is rhomboidal in 
the Caamriidix, where it differs from the Beptilian sternum 
chiefly in the greater jiroportional length of its jx)8terior 
sides, the absence of median backward prolongations, and 


' Seo llarting, VAppareil JCpufernal des Oisemix, Utrecht, 1864 ; 
Parker, “On Halceniceps rex^” Trans. Znol. »SV., vol. iv. plates 66, 
67 ; “On (.lalhnnceous Birds and Tinamons,” T. Z. S., vol. v. plates 
35-41 ; “ On the Kagu.” T. Z. S., vol. vi. plates 91, 92 ; Shoulder^ 
girdle and Sternum^ plates 13 18 ; Huxley, “ On the Alectoro^ 
ftwrphat P, Z. &, May 14, 1868 ; Anatomy of Vert. Anim.^ p. 280 ; 
Owen, “ On Alca impennU, L.,’’ T. Z. N., vol. v. p. 317, plates 51, 52 ; 
“On the Osteology of the Dodo,” T. Z. S , vol vi. plates 15-24, and 
T, Z, 5., vol. vii, plates 64, 65 ; “On Dinorms,” P. Z. S., vol. vii. 
plates 7-9 ; “ On Aptnrnu defomwf T. Z. aS., vol. vii. jdates 42, 43, 
and T. Z^^.f vol, viii. plates 14-16 ; Murie, “ On Geopsittacus otciden- 
talisf Proc, Zool. Soc,, Feb. 27, 1868, p. 163 ; “On Scotopelta pelif* 
Jour. Anal, and Phys., vol. vi. p. 170, plate 11 ; “ On Todus,” Proc. 
Zool. Son., May 21, 1872, pp. 664-680, plate 55 ; “On Colius,” The 
Ihisy July 1872, pp. 263-280, plate 10; “On the Motmots,” iftw, 
Oct. 1872, pp. 888-412, plates 13-15; “On the Upupidee,** /5w, 
April 1878, pp. 181-211, plates 517 ; “On Fregilupua,” Proc. Zool. 
Soe.^ June 16, 1874, pp. 474-488, plates 61, 62 ; M. Kdinoud Alix, 
EMai sur Vappareil locomoteur des Oiseaux^ Pari.s, 1874. 

^ These statements do not apply to Archceepteryx ; its structure is 
very imperfectly known (Huxley). 


the convexity of its ventral surface. But in other Birds, 
and notably in many CarinatoBy the antero-lateral edges, 
which are grooved to receive the coracoids, form a much 
more open angle than in the 
ReptiliOy whilethe postero-lateral 
edges become parallel or diverge; 
and a wide, straight, or convex 
transverse edge takes the place 
of the posterior angle. Two, or 
four, membranous fontanelles 
may remain in the posterior 
moiety of the sternum when 
ossification takes place, and give 
rise to as many holes, or deep 
notches, separating slender pro- 
cesses in the dry skeleton. All 
these correspond with so many 
divisions of the xiphoid process 
of the sternum in Mammaliay 
and hence are called middky 
intemaly and external xiphoid 
proceme. Sometimes a median 
process, rostrum or manubrium 
(figs. 30, 31), is developed from 
the anterior angle of the sternum, 
and its antero-latoral angles are 
developed into costal processesy 
which may bear the articular 
surfaces for more or fewer of the 
ribs. The two last-named structures are very distinct in 
the CoraconiorphcBy or Passerine Birds. 

The extent to which the keel of the lophosteon is de- 
veloped in the Carinate birds varies very much. In Strigops 
it is rudimentary ; in birds of powerful flight, as well as in 
those which use their wings for swimming, it is exceedingly 
large. 

The pectoral arch presents a long, narrow, and recurved 
scapula (fig. 32), without any supm-scapula, and a coracoid 



•A Bide view of the Chick's 
Hternuni, ahowiiig the perfora* 
tion through the roHtrum,andthe 
depth and apiculatlon of the 
keel. The external and internal 
(poaterior) “ xiphoid prooesseB ” 
are Been to end in peoiate expan- 
bIoub. In thin, as in the lower 
view, the great size of the 
“ notches " is shown. 



Pio. 82.— Shoulder-girdle of adult Fowl, nat. size ; oblique side view Inverted ; 
sc., acapulie ; (.o., coracoids clavicles ; hypocleiuium, or Inter-olaviola { 
gl.. glenoidal cavity. 


(co.)y fitted by its proximal end in the groove in the antero- 
lateral edge of the sternum. The inner ends of the 
coracoids often overlap, as in LacertUia; otherwise the 
shoulder-girdle is unlike that of any of the Repiilia^ except 
the Pteroiawria, The coracoid is usually completely 
ossified, and presents no fontancllo. There is no distinct 
epicoracoid. The two bones take nearly equal shares in 
the formation of the glenoidal cavity, and usually remain 
unankylosed and distinct in this region. 

In the ItatitoR the long axis of that part of the scapula 
which lies near the glenoidal cavity is parallel or coincident 
with that of the coracoid, and the two bones become com- 
pletely ankylosed. But in all the Carinatce the long axis 
of the scapula forms an acute, or only slightly obtuse 
angle {Ocydromus^ Dulm) with that of the coracoid. A 
sihall bone, the scaptda accemma^ is developed on the 
outer side of the shoulder-joint in most Coracomorphm and 
Celeomorphs, 

In the CarinatcB the glenoidal end of the scapula is 
divided into two portions ; a glenoidal process, which 
expands to form the upper part of the glenoidal cavity, 
and to unite with the coracoid ; and an acromial process, 
which gives attachment to the outer end of the clavicle. 
The glenoidal end of the coracoid is in like manner divided 
into two portions : a glenoidal process, which unites with 
the scai)ula, and a clavicular process, which articulates 
with the outer surface of the clavicle near its outer end. 
The clavicular process of the coracoid does not represent 
the procoracoid of LacertUia; nidiments of that bone 
unite with the clavicle. In Ihe Raiita*. there is no distinct 
clavicular process ; but the anterior part of the coracoid, 
near the glenoid cavity, may be produced and separated 
by a notch or fontanclle from the rest, or developed down 
to the sternum (in Struthio) as a lacertilian procoracoid. 
There is no trace of clavicles in Apteryx^ Rhea, Struthio, 
and some Parrots ; but in the latter there is generally an 
ossified, distinct, short procoracoid. In the Emeu and in 
some CarinatcB {Didus, RJmnphastos toco, Corythaix 
buffoni, liuceros albirostris), the clavicles remain distinct 
from one another, or connected only by fibrous tissue ; but 
in the majority of Birds they are very early ankylosed 
together, and with the representative of the inter-clavicle, 
in the middle lino, into a single bone, the furculum, the 
strength of which bears a pretty close relation to the 
exertion required of the wings in flight or in natation. 
In the Passerine Birds the scajmlar end of the clavicle is 
enlarged by a procoracoid rudiment of cartilage, which 
ossifies separately, producing the expansion above and in 
front called e^^idcidimi, 

A median process {hypocleidium) is frequently developed 
from the inter-clavicular part of the furculum, and this 
may be united with the carina of the sternum by strong 
fibrous tissue, or oven by continuous ossification. In 
Oputhocoitme ^ the furculum is ankylosed with the manu- 
brial .part of the sternum on the one hand, and with the 
coracoids on the other. Ankylosis of the furculum with 
the coracoids has also been observed in Didus^^ and with 
both keel and coracoid in Fregata aquila {Shoulder- 
girdle and Sternum, p. 15, 1 ; see also the actual specimen 
in .the museum of Col. Surg. Eng.) 

The fore-limb of a Bird, when in a state of rest (fig. 33), 
exhibits a great change of position, if it be compared with 
that of an ordinary Reptile; and the change is of a 
character similar to, but in some respects greater than, that 
which the arm of a man presents when compared with the 
fore-limb of a quadrupedal Mammal. The humerus lies 
parallel Viiih the axis of the body, its proper ventral 

* Huxley “On the Alectorornorpho!,** p. 806, figs. 8 and 9. 

® Owen "On the Dodo,” Trans, Zod, Soc,, vol. vi. part 2, p. 68, 
plate 20, fig. 4i 
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surface looking outwards. The fore-arm is in a position 
midway between pronation and supination, and the 



f 


Pio. SB. - Uones of Fowl’s ri^ht wing, adult, nai. size, fc., humerus ; r., tocHus ; 
u., ulnar; radial and uliiHi'ciiriuil boups ; wlththethrm‘diKitHl.,ll.,IIl. 

manus is bent back ujKm the ulnar side of the fore-arm 
in a position not of flexion but of abduction. 

In ordinary Birds the i)roximal end of the humerus is 
expanded, and its articular head transversely elongated. 
Its ventral face is convex, and provided with a strong 
preaxial ridge, which gives attachment to the pectoral 
muscle. The proper dorsal face is concave from side to 
side, especially towards the postaxial margin, where the 
pneumatic aperture occurs in those birds which have the 
humerus hollow. The distal end is expanded, and the 
articular surface for the radius is a convex facet, directed 
obliquely inwards on its ventral face. In this respect 
the Bird’s humerus exag]gerates a feature of that of the 
Lizard’s. 

In the Ratiim these peculiarities are very feebly, or not 
at all, marked, the humerus being a slender, cylindrical, 
slightly-curved bone. In the Camariidoe, Dinomithidm, 
and Apterygidee, the fore-limb is extraordinarily reduced, 
and may become rudimentary. In the Penguins and, to 
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a loRs degree, in the Great Auk, the humerus becomes 
flattened from side to side, the proximal end is singularly 
modified, and at the narrow distal end the articular sur- 
face for the radius lies completely in front of, and rather 
above, that for the ulna. 

Tlie ulna, which often presents a series of tubercles, 
indicating the attachment of the secondary quill feathers, 
is usually a stronger and a longer bone than the radius. 
There are only two carpal bones, one radial and one ulnar. 
There is one exception to this, namely, in the Screamer 
{Chauna chavaria\ which has three carpals on the left side, 
the lower arcuate bone having two representatives. 

In the ApterygidcB and in the Ca^uanidiop there is but 
one complete digit in the raanus. It appears to answer to 
the second of the pentadactyle limb, and is provided with 
a claw. In the Struthionnlce and Rheidm^ and in all the 
Carinatody there are three digits in the manus, which 
answer to the jiollox and the second and third digits of 
the pentadactyle fore-limb ; and the metacarpal bones of 
these digits are ankylosed together. As a rule the meta- 
car] )al of the pollex is much shorter than the other two; 
tluit of the second digit is strong and straight ; that of the 
third IS more slender and bowed, so as to leave an inter- 
space between itself and the second, which is often filled 
up by bony matter. The pollex has two phalanges, and 
the second of them is, in many ffirds — Rhea^ the Screamer, 
&c. — ]»ointed, curved, and ensheathed in a horny claw. 
The second digit has two and feometimea throe phalanges, 
as in the Swan ; and the terminal phalanx is similarly pro- 
vided with a claw in sundry birds, c.//., the Swan and Rhea, 
in the Ostrich both the pollex and the second digit are 


posterior ribs of the dorsal region. Below, each iliac bone 
forms a wide arch over the acetabulum (am.), the centre of 
which is always closed by fibrous tissue, so that in the 
dry skeleton the bottpm of the acetabulum is always per- 
forated by a wide foramen. An articular surface on the 
ilium, on which the great trochanter of the femur plays, 
is called the antitrochanter. In all ordinary birds the 
ischium (w.), which broadens towards its hinder end, 
extends back nearly parallel with the hinder part of the 
ilium, and is united with it by ossification posteriorly. 
The ischiosciatic interval is thus converted into a foramen. 
The pubis {pb,) enters by its dorsal or acetabular end into 
the formation of the acetabulum, and then passes backwards 
and downwards as a comparatively slender, curved bone, 
nearly parallel with the ischium. It is united with its 
fellow only by fibrous tissue. Very few birds present a y 
important variation from this structure of the jielvis. 
In Tinammy'^ Casuarim^ Dromacus, Apteryx^ Dinumh^ 
the ischium is not united with the backward extension 
of the ilium by bone. In Rhea the ischia unite with 
one another beneath the vertebral column ; and the verte- 
brae in this region, that is, from the true sacral to the 
end of the iliac roof, become undistinguishable, being 
formed into a long slender uro-sacral style. In Strufhio 
alone, among Birds, do the pubes unite in a median ventral 
symphysis (see Mivart, T. Z. S.y vol. i. part 7, pp. 434, 
435, figs. 72, 73). Another not loss remarkable circum- 
stance in the Ostrich is that the 31st to the 35ih vertebras 
inclusively (counting from the atlas) develop five lateral 
tuberosities. The three middle tuberosities are large, and 
abut against the pubis and the ischium. In those vertebra), 


unguiculate. The third digit possesses one phalanx, besides 
its ankylosed metacari>al, and is always devoid of a claw. 

It is a singular circumstance that the relative proportions 
of the humerus and the manus should present the most 
marked contrast in two groups of birds which are alike 
remarkable for their powers of flight. These are the 
Swifts and Humming-birds, in which the humerus is short 
and the manus long, and the Albatrosses, in which the 
humerus is long and the manus relatively short. 

In the Penguins the pollex has two free phalanges, and 
its metacarpal bone (which is distinct in the young birds) 
ankyloses with that of the second digit. The third 
metacarpal is slender and straight. The bones of the 
inanu.s are singularly elongated and flattened. 


as in the dorsal vertobrie of the Ghelonia^ the neural arch 
of each vertebra shifts forward, so that half its base arti- 
culates with the centrum of the next vertebra in front, and 
the tubemsitios in question are outgrowths, partly of the 
mmral arch, and partly of the juxtaposed vertebral centra 
between which it is wedged. Hence in young Ostriches 
the face of each tuberosity exhibits a triradiate suture. 
A small bone is sometimes found on the ventral edge of 
the pubis, at its middle ; this has been supposed to repre- 
sent a marsupial bone (Garrod, P, Z, aV., Mar. 1872, p. 
359). 

The upper articular head of the femur is rounded, and 
its axis is almost at right angles with the body of the bone ; 
a structure which is not found in ordinary ReptlUa, but 

exists in the Iguanodon 


• Dinosaunan Reptiles. 

B*iq. 84. — PelviH and oaudal vnrtebm ur ndult Foir/, Ri<lovl(*w. natural Hlze iZ., flium ; i'* , iHchium pubis; d.2L,dor80>hirabBr A natftllfl. in nmiallv 

>*iitebiu , ( d , caudal \i*rtobne ; am , aictalnilum ^ ^ patella IS ^ Usually 

present, but it is some- 


The pelvis of a Bird (fig. 31) is remarkable for the great 
elongation, both anteriorly and posteriorly, of the iliac 
bones (i7.), which unite with the whole length of the 
edges of the sacrum, and even extend forwards over the 


times absent, and may be double. 

The fibula of Birds (fig. 36, F,) is always imperfect^ 

^ Parker, Trans, Zool, Soc,^ vol. v. plate 39. 
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ending in a mere style below. Generally, it is decidedly 
shorter than the tibia, but it has the same length as that bone 
in some Penguina The tibia (tX or rather “ tibio-tarsus,” 
is a highly characteristic bone. Its 
proximal end is expanded, and produced 
anteriorly, into a great cnemM process 
(which may be variously subdivided), 
as in Dinosavria, The distal end is 
terminated by a well-marked pulley-like 
articular surface, which is inclined some- 
what forwards as well as downwards. 

Not unfrequontly there is an oblitiuo bar 
of bone on the anterior face, just above 
the pulley, beneath which the long ex- 
tensor tendons pass. 

yhe extremity of the cnemial process in 
Strvthio, EJieaj and Dronioeus is ossified 
as an epvphym ; and in young birds the 
whole of the distal articular end of the 
bone is separated from the rest by a 
suture, and also appears to bo an epiphysis. 

But it is, in fact, as Professor Gegenbaur ^ 
has proved, the proximal division of the 
tarsus (apparently representing only the 
astragalus of the other Vtrtchrata\ which 
exists in the embryo as a separate car- 
tilage, and, as it ossifies, ankyloses with 
the tibia. The so-called tibia of a bird is 
therefore, properly speaking, a tibio- 
tarsus. 

In all Birds, even in Archaeopteryx^ the 
fifth digit of the pe^ remains unde- 
veloped ; ^ and the second, third, and 
fourth metatarsals are ankylosed to- 
gether, and by their jiroximal ends, with 
a bone, which is a distinct cartilage in 
the foetus, and represents the distal di- 
vision of the tarsus. Thus a tar$o-meta- 
tiWKm is fonned (fig. 37). The distal 
ends of the metatarsals remain separate, and ofier convex 
articular surfaces to the i)roximal phalanges of the digits. 

In the Penguins, largo apertures lie between the several 
metatarsals of the adult tarsO’'ni€tatarBus ; and in other 
birds more or less considerable passages persist between 
the middle and lateral metatarsals proximally, and the 
middle and outer distally. In most birds the middle meta- 
tarsal does not remain parallel with the others, but its 
proximal end inclines a little backward, and its distal 
end a little forward. Hence the two apertures on each 
side of its i)roximal end may lie at the bottom of a fossa, 
or run into one in front, while they remain distinct behind. 

Again, in most Birds the posterior face of the proximal 
end of the middle metatarsal, and the adjacent surface of 
the tarsal Ipno, grow out into a process which is commonly, 
but improperly, termed “calcaneal.” The inferior surface 
of this hypotarsm is sometimes simply flattened, some- 
times traversed by grooves or canals for the flexor tendons 
of the digits. 

When a hallux exists, its metatarsal bone is usually in- 
complete above, and is united to the ligament by the inner 
or the posterior surface of the tarso-metatarsus. In the 
Frigate-bird {Pkaetlum\ and in Steatomuy the hallucal meta- 
tarsal is remarkably long. The genus Phaefhon stands 
alone, as far as we know, in having the hallucal metatarsal 
ankylosed with the others. 

In many of the Alectoromorphm a spur {ealcar\ con- 


Uiglit tliifcli 
bone ot bowl^ uflult, 
tront view, natunil 
sue. tt.r., JipjMirron 
dyl(*; l.c.f lowei con* 
dj'ica; f.m., iidcb* 
aiitoi liny 01 . Tlu* 
Jedge foi till* fibula 
on the outiido of the 
outer lowci condyle 
IR not Heoii lu tiuR 
view. 


’ See '*Atlihiv, ftir Anat.,” in Phys, Jdkrgmq, 1863, and Huxley, 
on “Dinosaurs,” Q, Jmr* QeoL -Soc., Nov. 10, 1869. 

* In his earlier papers, Mr Parker mistook the bony core of the cock’s 
spur for the first, thus making the proper hallux the second toe. 


sisting of a bony core ensheathed in horn, is developed on 
the inner side of the metatarsus, and becomes ankylosed 


with the metatarsal of 



Fio. 86.— Left tibia and flbula of a 
large young Vowl, mde view, f., 
tibia ; fibula ; As,, aRtrega- 
lua ; cn., eiicmial process. 


second digit ; in some there are 





Pm. 87.— Tarso-metn tarsi of a large 
young Fmrl, front view natural si^e. 
te., taraal bone ; ( triple tarso- 
inetatarRal rod, with bho first rneta* 
tarsal Rpon below on tho right liaiid, 
but i»artly out of view on account uf 
its Wk\\ard position. 


two spurs. In a few birds, similar spurs (Palamedea), or 
osseous excrescences {PezophapX are developed in relation 
with the metacarpus. 

The normal number of the pedal phalanges in Birds is 
(as in ordinary Lncertilia) two, three, four, five, reckoning 
from the hallux to the fourth digit. Among tho few Birds 
which constitute exceptions to tho rule are the Swifts, in 
which the third and fourth toe have only three phalanges 
each (2, 3, 3, 3), and the Goatsuckers, in which the fourth 
toe only has the number reduced (2, 3, 4, 4)— not 2, 3, 4, 3, 
as Professor Huxley {o}\ dt.) puts it for CaprivvuUjuB, Mr 
Parker has figured the fourth toe of tho Sand-grouse 
{Syrriiaptes) with only three^ but he speaks {op, dt, p. 203) 
of* only one as wanting in that toe. 

Many Birds have only three toes by suppression of the 
hallux. In the Ostrich, not only the hallux, but the 
phalanges of the second digit, are suppressed, and the 
distal end of the second metatarsal is reduced to a mere 
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rudiment. Hence the Ostrich has only two toes (which 
answer to the third and fourth of the pentadactyle foot), 
with four phalanges in the inner and five in the outer, 
though the inner toe is far the longer and the stronger. 

Tn tnost four-toed Birds the hallux is turned more or less 
oonij)letely backwards, and the other three digits forwards. 
But in many AetonwrpJm (esj)ecially the Oiris) the outer 
toe can be turned outwards, or even backwards, at will. 
And in the Parrots, Toucans, Cuckoos, Woodpeckers, and 
other so-called “ScansoriaP^ Birds, the outer toe is per- 
manently reversed. Under these circumstances the distal 
end of the outer metatarsal may be divided into two dis- 
tinct articular surfaces. Tn the Trogons there are two toes 
in front and two behind, as in the Parrots ; but it is the 
second toe which is turned backwards. Lastly, in the 
Swifts, the and the Spheniscomorphop^ the 

hallux is directed more or loss forwards, so that all four 
toes are turned to the front. 

As a general rule, the osseous tissue of Birds is remark- 
ably dense and hard. Before hatching, the bones are solid 
and filled with vascular medulla; but after birth, more or 
fewer of the bones are always excavated by prolongation 
of cavities containing air, which lie in their neighbourhood. 
Such air cavities are always found in the skull, in connec- 
tion with the nasal and auditory passages, and they may 
extend through all parts of the skull, with the exception 
of the jugal arch, which, however, is pneumatic in the 
Toucan and Hornbill. In many birds. Apteryx^ Penguin, 
Divers (and Gulls, according to Professor Huxley; but this 
is a mistake, their spinal column far into the sacrum is 
I»neumatic ; lAirus canus shows this vrell), and the smaller 
Song-birds, no other bones than those of the skull are 
pneumatic; but in most birds the air-sacs of the lungs 
send prolongations into the bones of the rest of the trunk- 
skeleton, seldom into the caudal vertebrae, as in Balopniceps^ 
the Adjutant, Hornbill, <kc. In the Hornbills the whole 
skeleton is pneumatic; in a large number of Birds the 
humerus alone of the limb-bones contains air; in the 
diurnal Raptores^ the femur also. It is proper to remark 
that the amount of pneumaticity of bones by no means 
follows the development of the j)Owers of flight. In the 
Ostrich, for example, the bones are far more extensively 
pneumatic than in the Gull. 

In some cases, prolongations of the air-sacs extend 
beneath the integument. 

The Muscles. 

In the space allotted to the writer, there is merely room 
for justice to bo done to one category of organs ; and as the 
skeleton, and csjjocially the skull, is of most direct import- 
ance to the zoologist and paleontologist, and as its form 
determines, as it were, all other organs, they being correlated 
with it and answering to it, it seemed to be that on which 
election should fall for the fuller treatment. An impartial 
description of all the systems of organs would have resulted 
in the merest outline for each. For the muscles, Professor 
Huxley’s abstract must serve. ^ 

The cutaneous muscles of Birds are well developed, and 
form broad expansions in various parts of the body. Special 


^ Anat Vert. Amm.^ p. 300. For an almost exhaustive biblio- 
graphy of writings on the musenlar system of birds, see M. Edmond 
Alix’s JCssai sur VAppareii lommteur de$ Oiseaux^ pp. 867-873. 
This list begins with Aldrovandus, 1581, and ends with Goverod, 1873, 
1874, We miss, however, Macgillivray’s excellent description, with 
figures, of the muscles of flight, lint, Jhrds^ vol. i. plate 3, pp. 35-46 ; 
and another by Professor lUlleston, “On Muscles connected with the 
Shoulder-joint,” Trans. Linn. Soc.^ vol. xxvi. pp. 610-629. See also 
Owen **On the Artery*,” Trans. SSod. Soc., vol. vll. p. 381, pi. 46. 
But the most important work for reference is that of M. Alix himself 
(ojn, ciLf pp. 873-471, plates 1-3, ** Appareil aotif de la Locomotion ”)• 
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bundles of muscular fibres pass to the great <|uiU feathers 
of the tail and wings, and others to the patagvum^ a fold of 
integument which stands between the trunk and brachium 
behind and between the brachium and ante-brachium in 
front. In correspondence with the slight mobility of the 
dorsal vertebrie, the episkeletal and hyposkeletal muscles 
of the spine attain a considerable development only in the 
neck and in the tail. Owing to the great size of the 
sternum, the abdominal muscles are usually small, and the 
internal oblique may be absent. A diaphragm, consisting 
of bundles of muscular fibre, ^ which pass from the ribs to 
the aponeurosis, covering the ventral face of the lungs, is 
developed in all Birds, but attains to the greatest degree of 
completeness in the RatitcB^ and especially in Apteryx. 
The muscles of the limbs are remarkably modified by the 
excessive development of some of those found in ot^ior 
Yeriehratay and the suppression of others. 

Thus in all birds possessing the power of flight, the jtw- 
toralis major^ the chief agent of the downward stroke of 
the wing, is very large and thick, taking its origin from the 
whole length, and a great part of the depth, of the keel of 
the sternum. The elevation of the wing is chiefly effected 
by the pectoraMs secundus (levator humeri; ov p. medius^ 
Macg., plate 3, figs. 4, 5), which arises beneath (within and 
owr, in the standing bird) the foregoing muscle, and passes 
over the inner side of the scapulo-coracoid articulation as 
over a pulley, to reach the humerus. The muscles of the 
fore-arm and digits are reduced, in accordance with the 
peculiar modification of the skeleton of these parts. In 
the hind limb of moat birds there is a singular extensor 
muscle, which arises from the pubis, and ends in a tendon 
which passes to the outside of the knee-joint and terminates 
in the leg by uniting with the flexor digit orum perforate. 
The result of this arrangement is that the toes are flexed 
whenever the leg is bent upon the thigh, and consequently 
the roosting bird is held fast upon his perch by the weight 
of his own body.® 

The Beain. 

In Birds, as in Beptiles, the ccrebro-spinal axis is angu- 
lated at the junction of the apinal cord with the medulla 
oblongata, the latter being bent down towards the ventral 
side of the body. The region on which the nerves of 
the anterior and posterior extremities originate is enlarged 
in Birds. In the lumbar enlargement the posterior 
columns of the cord diverge and give rise to the sinus 
rhomhoidalisy which is a sort of repetition of the fourth 
ventricle, the dilated central canal of the spinal cord being 
covered merely by a thin nicmbrano, consisting chiefly of 
the ependyma and arachnoid. The brain fills the cavity 
of the skull, and presents a well-developed cerebellum ; a 
mesencephalon, divided above into two optic lobes; and 
relatively large prosencephalic hemispheres, which attain a 
considerable size but never conceal the optic lobes. The 
transverse fissures of the cerebellum are distinct, aud the 
lateral appendages of the cerebellum, or flocculiy become 
well defined, and are wedged, as in many of the lower 
Mammaliay in cavities of the side walls of the skull, arched 
over by the anterior vertical semicircular canal. 

There is no pons Varoliiy in the sense of transverse fibres 
connecting the two halves of the cerebellum, visible upon 
the ventral surface of the mesencephalon. The optic lobes 
contain ventricles ; these are thrown down to the sides of 
the base of the brain, and are connected over the aqumductus 
Sylvii by a broad commissural band. Each prosencephalic 
lobe contains a lateral ventricle (continuous through the 

* See Macgilllvray, Brit. Bi/rdSj vol. iL plate 11, fig. l/v.v.v. 

* See J. Alph. Borelli, Be Motu Animtliumy RomaB, 1680-1682, 

Lugd. Bat. 1865 ; and Geneva, 1685, plate 8^ 

figB. 4-7. 
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foramen of Munro with the third ventricle), which is little 
more than a iissure between the very thin inner wall of the 
lobe and its thick outer part, which contains the corpus 
striatum. The corpora striata are united by an anterior 
commissure, which is not of largo size. The thinning of the 
inner wall of the lobes, from the margin of the foramen of 
Munro backwards, which gives rise to the fissure of Bichat 
in the Mammalia^ extends for a very short distance in the 
Sauropsidaf even in Birds, The olfactory lobes are usually 
elongated, and contain ventricles continuous with those of 
the prosencephalic hemispheres. In all the Sauropsida the 
motor nerves of the tongue pass through a foramen in the 
occipital bone. Hence twelve pairs of cranial nerves are 
present, except in the Ophidia^ which possess no spinal 
accessory nerves. The lateral cutaneous branches, so gene- 

a y sent to the trunk by the pneumogastric in the 
thyopsida, are absent, but the pneumogastric gives a 
recurrent branch to the larynx. The third, fourtli, and 
sixth nerves arise cpiite indejjondently of the fifth. The 
sympathetic is well developed.^ 

0kg A NS OF Sense. 

Birds possess nasal glands, which attain a large size, and 
lie more usually n]>on the fipntal bone, or in the orbits, 
than in the nasal cavity. In ‘the Snakes and Lizards these 
bones lie between the septo-maxillaries above and the 
vomers below. In Birds, wherever placed, the duct oi)ens 
near the same region as in the Reptiles. In many kintls, 
especially Passeiines, the bones that should cover them 
are really present, but are rudimentary and attached to 
the vomer. These are the septo-maxillaries. 

The eye in many Pfirds, as in the extinct Ichthyomttria^ 
attains very great absolute and relative dimensions. Birds 
l)osseas, like many Reptiles, a nictitating membrane.^ 
In the Lizards a short, thick muscle (hurmlts) is attached 
to the inner and posterior wall of the orbit, and ends in a 
fibrous sheath. A tendon, one end of which is attached to 
the presphonoidal region of the inner wall of the orbit, 
l)as8oa backwards through the sheath, and then forwards, 
to bo attached to the nictitating membrane. When the 
muscle contracts, it necessarily pulls the latter over the 
eye. A Harderian gland is always developed, and a 
lachrymal gland very generally, but not always. In the 
Chelouia, muscular fibres (forming the »o-caAhdj)yramidalis 
muscle) arise from the inner side of the eyeball, and, 
arching over it at the optic nerve, are inserted partly into 
the outer edge of the nictitating membrane, partly into 
the lower eyelid. The CrocodUia have a 
muscle taking the same origin and course ; but it sends no 
fibres to the lower eyelid, its tendon being inserted alto- 
gether into the nictitating membrane. The third arrange- 
ment, which in a manner brings together the first and the 
second, is ^ that seen in Birds. A pyrntnidalis muscle, 
arising from the inner and under surface of the eyeball, 
soon ends in a tendon which sweeps round the upper and 
outer surfaces of the sclerotic to the nictitating membrane, 
as in the Crocodiles. But there is also a hnrsalis muscle, 
which however arises, not, as in Lizards, from the wall of 
the orbit, but from the upper surface of the sclerotic itself, 

^ See Owen, Art. “Aves," Cyclop, Anat. Phys.j pf). 298, 299 ; 
Macgillivray, Brit. Bird8^ vol. i. p. 48, and vol. iii. plate 18 ; Owen 
“On Brain of Apteryx^' Trane. Zool, Soc.^ vol. vii. plates 45 and 48, 
p. 881. For the development of the Fowl’a brain, see Foster and Bal- 
four’s El&n. of Emiryology ; see also Huxley, Ainat. Vert. A mm., 
p, 301, 90, 91. 

* Sm MacglUlvray, Brit. Birde^ vol. iii. plate 17, p. 146, for excel- 
lent ilgures and descriptions of the Bird’s eye ; also Owen, article 
“Aves,” Ofdop. Anad. and Phye., p. 808. For its development, 
Foster and Balfour’s work, p. 97. The Bird’s eye being a more highly 
ipecialixed It^tUian organ, its condition in the lower types of the 
Saur(psida is idso given In the text. 


whence it passes backwards and ends in a fibrous sheath 
which encloses the tendon of the pyramidalis. The con- 
traction of the muscle necessarily tends to draw the tendon 
of the jyyramidalia away from the optic nerve. A tubercle 
is sometimes developed from the sclerotic above the en- 
trance of the optic nerve, and j)revcnts the tendon of the 
pyramidalu from shifting forwards and inwards. The 
eyeball is always tunied by four recti and two ohliqui 
muscles. The superior oblique df»es not pass over a pulley. 
The Chelonia and most La/^eriilia have a more or less com- 
pletely developed retractor or choanoid muscle. A ring 
formed of bony plates is dov(dopcd in th (5 fore part of the 
sclerotic in Lacertilia^ Chelonia^ Ichthyimaria, Dicyno- 
dontia^ Pterosauria^ and Aves ; but not in Ophidia^ Plesio- 
sauria^ or CrocodUia. The iris and tensor choroid ei contain 
striated muscular fibres. A pecten is very generally de- 
veloped. It attains a large size, and becomes much 
plaited in A ves. Even in Birds, the sclerotic is cartilaginous. 

In the organs of hearing, also, the Bird is best studied 
as a culmination of the Sauropsida. 

Only CrocodUia and Aves possess a rudiment of an ex- 
ternal car. The Ophidia and the Amphishcmioidea have no 
tympanic cavity. In some Chelonia^ in Sphenodon^ and in 
the Chameleons, the tympanic membrane is covered by 
integument, but a tympanic cavity exists. In Lacertilia 
the tympanic cavities communicate by wide openings with 
the pharynx; but in Chelonia^ CrocodUia^ and AveSj the 
communicating ])assages, ) cduced in size, become cuslachiau 
tubes. In the Chelonia these curve backwards, downwards, 
and inwards, round the quadrate bones, and open separ- 
ately on the roof of the mouth. In the CrocodUia there 
are three eustachian tubes — one median, and two lateral. 
In Aves there is but one eustachian aperture, answering to 
the median of the CrocodUia ; and, as in the latter group, 
each eustachian tube usually traverses the osseous base of 
the skull to join its fellow in the common aperture. 

The stapes is a columelliform bone, the outer end of 
which is attached to the tympanic membrane when the 
latter is developed, but lies among the muscles when there 
is no tympanic cavity (Snakes and Amphishoence). All 
Sauropsida i) 08 soss fenestra rotunda^ as well as a jfenestra 
ovalis ; and all have a cochlea, which is never coiled 
spirally, and is more rudimentary in the Chelonia than in 
other groups. Three semicircular canals, an anterior and 
a posterior vertical and an external horizontal, are con- 
nected with the membranous vestibule. In Aves^ the 
anterior vertical canal is very large in proportion to the 
others, and the adjacent crura of the two vertical canals 
overlap before they unite with one another.® 

Alimentary Organs. 

Well-developed sub-lingual, sub-rnaxillary, and parotid 
glands appear in Birds, and the sub-lingual glands attain 
an immense size in the Woodpeckers (Macg., Brit, Birds^ 
vol. iii. plate 15). The tongue varies greatly, being some- 
times obsolete (as in the Crocodile). It is small in the 
Totipahnaioe and in Balceniceps, It is generally sagitti- 
form and i)apillato at the base ; but it is thick, and even 
emarginate in the Bapaces (Macg., Brit, Birds, vol. iii. 
plates 19, 20). In the Picidm (o/>. cit., plate 15), where the 
hyoid bones are extremely elongated and the tongue pre- 
hensiblc to a marvellous degree, the true lingual part is a 
small arrow-head, covered with a prickly, homy sheath ; 
these prickles are .reverted, like a Snake’s teeth. 

The alimentary canal of Birds may have several dilata- 

® See Macgillivray, Brit. Birds, vol. iii. plate 18, figs. 2 and 8, p. 
166 ; Owen, article “ Aves,” in Cyclop. Attaf, and Phys., p. 808, fig. 
141. For development, see Foster and Balfour’s work, p. Ill : 
Huxley on ** Incus and Stapes,” p. 898 ; and Parker, «ar. loo. 
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tions above the intestine ; the latter is divisible into small 
and large, and the last always terminates in a cloaca. It 
is invested by a j)eritoncal coat, which follows the ourva- 
tures of the intestine. In most Birds, as in the Croco- 
diles, the pyloric and cardiac apertures are approximated. 
In many Crocodilui and Aves {e.g.<, Ardeidce) there is a 
])yloric dilatation before the commencement of the duo- 
denum. In the Alectoroniorphas^ in Eagles and Hawks 
amongst the Aetomorphaiy and in Pigeons, the oesophagus 
is enlarged into a “crop.” In the latter it is bilobate 
and symmetrical (Macg., o/>. cit^ vol. i. plate 7). 

In the Crocodilia and in A oes the walls of the stomach 
are very muscular, and the muscular fibres of each side 
radiate from a central tendon or ai)oneurohis. The thick- 
ening of the muscular tissue of the stomach attains its 
maximum in the Graminivorous Birds ; and it is accom- 
panied by the develoj)mcut of the epithelium into a dense 
and hard coat, adapted for crushing the food of these ani- 
mals. liirds commonly aid the triturating power of this 
gastric mill by swallowing stones ; but the habit is not 
confined to thorn, Oocodiles having been observed to do 
the same tiling.^ Birds are further remarkable for the 
development of a broad zone of glands in the lower part 
of the (UHophagus, which is usually dilated, and forms a 
proventriculus, connected by a narrow neck with the gizzard 
(gif/mum). In JSula alha and Phalacrocorax carbo^ the 
writer, long ago, saw this zone to be imperfect. In these 
birds the gullet is very capacious from the pharynx down- 
wards, but tlie proventriculus is still more so, — it is a 
largo “i)aunch.” 

Some Ophldia have a cajcum at the junction of the small 
intestine with the largo ; and two such ciuca, which some- 
times attain a large size, are generally developed in Aves. 
In this class, also, the small intestine not unfrequently 
presents a cmcal appendage, the remains of the vitelline 
duct. Tlie writer’s drawings show this in Gallmula chlo- 
ropus^ Ardea cinerea^ and C(di/nilms septentriomlis. The 
duodenum of Birds constantly makes a loop, within which 
the jiaiicreas lies, as in the Mammalia. 

The liver in the iSauropsida almost always possesses a 
gall bladder, which is usually attached to the under surface 
of the right lobe, but in Ophidia is removed to some dis- 
tance from it. 

A peculiar glandular sac, tho bursa Fahridi, opens into 
the anterior and dorsal region of the cloaca in Birds.^ 

The Heart. 

In Birds, the venous and arterial blood currents com- 
municate only in the pulmonary and systemic capillaries. 
The auricular and ventricular septa are complete (see Owen, 
“ Aves,” j). 330), as in the Crocodilia ; but tho right ven- 
tricle only gives off the pulmonary artery, the left aortic 
arch has disaj)pcared, and the right arch (the 4th of that 
side in the embryo) becomes the most important of all the 
arches. The septum of the cavum pulmonale becomes a 
great muscular fold, and takes on the function of an auri- 
culo-ventricular valve. At the origin of the pulmonary 
artery, and at that of the aortic arch, three semilunar 
valves are developed. 

* Sir S. Baker’s vol. i. p. 205. “Tlie stomach con- 

tained about tive j)Oiiiids’ weiglit of pebbles (in a Crocodile 12 feet 3 
inches long in its entire length), as though it had fed upon flesh resting 
upon a gravel bank, and bad swallowed the pebbles that adhered,” 
This intrepid traveller seems to bo unaware that the Crocodile has a 
strong gizzard. 

^ Asides copious unpublished materials on this subject from his 
own dissections, the writer is lar^ly ind<‘bted to Macgilllvray’a most 
valuable work, so full of illustrations of the digestive organs of Birds ; 
also to Prof. Owen's article “ Aves ” dt . ) ; to Prof. Huxley he 

owes/orwi and order. For the development of these parts the reader 
is stiil directed to Foster and Balfour's work, as also of the parts yet 
to l)e described. 


In Aves there is no renal portal system, and the anterior 
abdominal vein opens into the inferior vena cava, close to 
the heart. Nevertheless, a median trunk, which is given 
off from the caudal vein, carries a considerable proportion 
of its blood directly into the hepatic portal system. The 
I)ericardium of the Bird is thin, but of a firm texture, and 
adheres by its external surface to the surrounding air-cells. 
(Owen, “ Aves,” p. 330.) 

Rkspieatory and Vocal Organs.® 

In Birds there are distinct thyroid, cricoid, and arytenoid car- 
tilages, which may bo more or less completely ossifled. Sometimes 
an epiglottis is addod.^ The voice of Birds, however, Is not formed 
in the larynx, but in the syrinx or lower larynx, which may be de- 
veloped in three positions : — 1. At the bottom of the trachea,^ from 
tho trachea alone ; 2. At tho junction of the trachea and bronchi, and 
out of both ; 3. In the bronchi alone. The syrinx may bo altopther 
absent, as in the MatUoi and the CcUhartidce or American VulttfVes. 
The commonest form of syrinx is tlie second mentioned above, or the 
bronchutraeheal syrinx. It is to be met with in all our common 
Song Birds, but is also completely developed in many Birds, such ba 
the Crows, which have no song. In its commonest condition this 
form of syrinx presents the following characters ; Tho hindermost 
rings of the trachea coalesce, and form a peculiarly formed chamber, 
the tympanum. Immediately beyond this the bronchi diverge, and 
from their posterior wall, whore one bronchus passes into the other, 
a vertical fold of the lining membrane rises in the middle lino 
towards the tympanum, and forms a vertical septum between the 
anterior apertures of the two bronchi. Tho anterior edge of this 
septum is a free and thin memhrana srmilunaris, but in its interior 
a cartilaginous or osseous frame is (l(*volo]jed, and becomes united 
with the tympanum. Tho base of tho frame is broad, and sends 
out two cornua, one along the ventral, and tho other along tho 
dorsal edge of the inner wall of tho bronchus of its side, which in 
this part of its extent is membranous and elastic, and receives the 
name of the membrana tympaniformts interna. 

“The bronchial ‘rings ' opposite this arc necessarily inconii>leto 
internally, and have the form of arches embracing the outer moiety 
of the bronchus. The second and third of these uroiichial arcs aie 
freely movable, and elastic tissue accumulated upon their inner 
surfaces gives rise to a fold of the mucous membrane, which forma 
the outer boundary of a cleft, bounded on tho inner side by the 
memhrana semihmaris. 

“The air forced through these two clefts from tho lungs sots 
these clastic margins vibrating, and thus gives rise to a musical 
note, the character of which is cli icily determined by the tension of 
tho elastie margins and the length of tho tracheal column of air. 
The inusclos, by tin* contraction of which those two factors of the 
voice are modified, are extrinsic and intrinsic. I'he former are 
possessed by Birds in general, and are usually two pairs, passing from 
the trachea to tho furcula and to the sternum (Macg., vol. ii. plate 
12, fig. 8, d.d.^ e.e . ; and vol. iii. plate 15, 7/i.m., ??.7i.) Some Birds 
possessing a broncho-tracheal syrinx such as has been described, as 
tho Alecloromorpka’ (see Macg., vol. ii. plate 12, fig. 8,/.), Cheno- 
morphWf and Dysporomvrphce^ have no intrinsic muscles. Most 
others have one |)air, attached on one side to tho rings of the traohea 
above, and to the tym])anum, or the proximal bronchial arcs below 
(Macg., vol. ii. plate 12, tigs. 1, 2 ; and vol. iii. plate 10). The 
majority of the OoraccmwrpJioe (Macg., vol. ii. plates 10, 11) have 
five or six pairs of intrinsic syringeal musclos, which pass from tho 
trachea and its tympanum to the movable bronchial arcs.* The 
Parrots have no septum, and only three pairs of intrinsic muscles. 

“The tradieal syrinx only occurs in some American Coraco- 
morphoe. Tho hinder end of the trachea is flattened, and six or 
seven of its rings above tho last are interrunted at Kie sides, and 
held together by a longitudinal ligamentous baud. These rings are 
excessively delicate, so that the part of the traohea is in gr^at part 
membranous. I'he bronchial syrinx occurs only in Stealomis and 
Crotophaga. 

* We shall here give Professor Huxley’s excellent abstract of what 
is known upon this subject up to this time ; but the reader is referred 
to Joh. Muller's work, Researches on the Comparative Anatomy of 
the Vocal Organs of Birds,” Berlin Acad.t June 1846, and Ann, and 
Mag, N, if., vol. xvii. p. 499. Macgillivray has many excellent illus- 
trations and descriptions of these parts, and the writer followed him 
stop by step many years ago. 

^ For a clear description of the exquisite structure of the traohea! 
rings in Birds, see Macg., vol, ii. p. 84. They are often thoroughly 
ossified, and are notched above and below, both before and behind ; and 
alternate ridges allow a marvellous amount of overlapping, the edges 
being well bevelled ; each ring is an elUjise. • 

* Macgillivray (op. cif., vol. ii. pp. 26, 28) was afraid to bethought 
overstating the number of these intrinsic muscles. He understated 
them, not thoroughly making out their divisional lines. 
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**ln the genus Cfinyxis, among the Cheloniaf and in some 
species of CrocodUtis {C, odUtta, e,g.), the trachea is bent upon 
itself. Similar flexures attain an extraordinary development in 
many Birds, and may lie outside the thorax under the integument 
{Tetrao urogaXlua^ some speoies of Crax. and Penalope)\ in the 
cavity of the thorax (some S^nbills) ; under the body of the 
sternum, in a large chamber hmlowed out of the keel (some Swans 
and Cranes) ; even in a sort of ctm formed by the median process of 
the furcula {Numida eristcUa). in the Emeu some of the rings of 
the trachea aie incomplete in front, and bound the aperture of an 
air-sac which lies in front of the trachea. Some Birds (Aptenodytes^ 
Procellaria) have the trachea divided by a longitudinal septum, as 
in SpJiargis among the Ohelonia, The tracheal tymiianuin is greatly 
enlarged in CephalopUrus^ and in many Ducks, Geese, and Divers ; 
and in these a(]^uatic birds the enlargement is more marked in the 
males, and is usually symmetrical, the left side being generally the 
larger.” 

“ In .<4 ws the lungs are firmly fixed on each side of the vertebral 
column, the dorsal surface of each lung being moulded to the super- 
ja^nt vertebra} and ribs. The muscular librea of the diaphragm 
arise from the ribs outside the margins cf the lungs, and form the 
vertebral column, and end in an aponeurosis unon the ventral 
surface of the lungs. Each bronchus enters its lung nearer the 
centre than the anterior edge, and, immediately losing its car- 
tilaginous or bony rings, dilates, and then traverses the lung, 
gradually narrowing to the posterior edge of that viscus, where 
It terminates by opening into the )>oHterior air-sac, which gene- 
rally lies in the abdomen. From the inner side of the bronchus 
canals are given olf, one near its distal end, and others near its 
entrance into the lung, which j>as8 directly to the ventral surlace 
of the lung, and tliero open into other air-sacs. Of these there 
arc four. Two, the anterior and the posterior thoracic^ lie in 
the ventral face of the lung in the thorax, llie other two 
are situated in front of its anterior end, and arc extra- thoracic. 
The external and sujierior is the cervical ; the internal and 
inferior the inter ’Clmicidar (Macg., vol. ii., p, 17, fig. 107). 
This last unites into one cavity with its fellow of the oi>po.sito 
lung. Thus there are altogether nine air-sacs ; two posterior or 
abdominal, four thoracic., two cervical, and one intor-clavicular. 
Other largo canals given off from the bronchus do not end in 
air-sacs, but those wliieh ])as3 trom the inner side of the bronchus 
run along the ventral surface, and those on the outer side along 
the dorsal surface of the lung. Horn they give off at right 
angles a series of secondary canals, and these .similarly emit still 
smaller tertiary canals, and thus the whole substance of the lung 
becomes in ter -penetrated by tubuli, the w’alls of the iinest of 
whioh are minutely aaeeulated. The dilTerciit systems of tubuli 
are placed in communication by perforations in their walls. In 
most birds these air-sacs (except the anterior and posterior thoracic, 
which never communicate with any cavity hut tliat of the lungs) 
are in communicAtiou with a more or less extensively raniilied 
system of air jiassagos, which may extend through a great many of 
the bones, and oven give otf subcutaneous sacs. Thus the inter- 
clavicular air-sac generally sends a prolongation into each axilla, 
which opens into the proximal end of the humerus, and causes the 
cavity of that bone to be full of air. When the sternum, the ribs, 
and the bones of the pectoral girdle are pneumatic, they also receive 
their air from the iuter-clavicular air-sacs. The cervical air-sacs 
may send prolongations along the vertebral canal of each side ; 
wliich supply the bodies of the cervical vertebrae, and communicate 
with elongated air-cbambers in the spinal canal itself. When the 
dorsal vertebrae are pneumatic they communicate with the system of 
the cervical air-sacs. The abdominal air-sacs send prolongations 
above the kidneys to the sacral vertebra* and to the femora, whence 
these bones, when they arc pneumatic, receive their air. The 
pulmonary air-sacs and their prolongations do not communicate 
with the air cavities of the skull, which receive their air from the 
tympana aifd the nasal chambers. In some Birds {Pamrince) the 
air is (inducted from the tympanum to the articular piece of the 
mandible by a sjiecial bony tube, the dphminm [the largest of the 
^ anic chain, and having the general anatomical relations of the 
yic ‘interopercular.’]^’ 

Kenal and Kkproductivk Organs. 

The kidneys of Birds are composed of a number of lobules 
of unequal sizes, and these are packed in the concavities of 
the pelvis, in the same manner as the lungs are packed in the 
regular intercostal spaces of the upper part of the thorax. 
The ureters, as in the Reptiles, o|)on directly into the 
cloaca; but there is no urinary bladder. The hurm 
Fahricii opens into the cloaca above its hinder fiart. 

The tosxea lie on each side the foremost lobes of the 
kidneys. They are very small in mid-winter, and largest 
by the middle of April, In the embryo Bird there are two 


oviducts. “ The duct of Muller on the right side (that on 
the left side with the corresponding ovary generally dis- 
appearing) remains in the female as the oviduct. In the 
male it is almost entirely obliterated on both sides ” (Foster 
and Balfour, p. 168). 

Integument and Feathers.^ 

“ The exoskeleton of Bird.s consists almost entirely of 
epidermic structures in the form of horny sheaths, scales, 
j)lates, or feathers. No Bird ]>os.sesso8 dermal ossifications, 
unless the sjuirs, which are develo^ied upon the legs and 
wings of some species, may be regarded as such. 

The feathers are of various kinds. Those wliich exhibit 
the most complicated structure are called yjewnce or contemr 
feathers^ because they lie on the surface and determine the 
contour of the body. In every iienna the following parts 
are to be distinguished : — a main stem (scajms) form- 
ing the axis of the feather, and divided into a proximal 
hollow cylinder, partly embedded in a sac of the dorm, 
called the calamua^ or quill ; and a distal vexillumy or vane, 
consisting of a four -sided solid shaft, the rcu'hisy which 
extends to the extremity of the feather, and bears a num- 
ber of lateral jiroccssos, the harhs. The calamus has an 
inferior ajierture (ymbilicus mferior)f into which the 
vascular pul]) j)enetrates, and a 8U])erior a]K*riuro (nmbilutts 
sHjnTior)y situated on tlie under surface of the feather at 
the junction of the calamus with the scapus. The barbs 
are narrow jilates, ta]>oring to points at their free ends, 
and attacluid liy tlieir bases on eacli side of the rachis. 
The edges of these barbs are directed upwards and down- 
wards, when the vexilluni of the feather is horizontal. 
Tlie interstices between the baiDs are filled uj> by the 
harlnilesy — j)oink‘d processes, whii’h stand in tlio same 
relation to the barbs as the barbs do to the rachis. Tlie 
l)arbule.s tlieinselves may be laterally serrated and termi- 
nated by little hooks, which interlock with the hooks of 
the opposed barbules. In very many Birds each quill 
lw‘ar.s two vexillu ; the second, called the afier-aluift (/i//jt>o- 
rucln^y being attached on the underside of the first close 
to the su])erior umbilicus. The after- shaft is generally 
much suialier than the chief vexilluin ; but in some Birds, 
a.s the Camarlidai, the two are of eijual size, or nearly so. 
Muscles jiass from the adjacent integuments to the 
f(*atlier sac, and by their contraction erect the feather. 
The other kinds of feathers differ from the pennsB, in 
having the barbs soft and free from one another, when 
they constitute pennophuncpy or (down), accord- 

ing as the scapus is much or little developed. When the 
scapus is very long, and the vexillum very small or rudi- 
mentary, the feather is termed a Jifopluma, 

The contour feathers are distributed evenly over the 
body only in a few Birds, as the Ratiioiy the Penguins, and 
some others. Generally, the pennjB are arranged in 
definitely circumscribed jiatches or bands, betw’een which 
the integument is either bare or covered only with down. 
These series of contour feathers are termed pteryloiy and 
their interspaces apteria. 

In some Birds, such as the Herons, pluiiiulw of a peculiar 
kind, the summits of which break off into a fine dust or 
powder as fast os they are formed, are developed upon 
certain portions of the integument, which are termed 
powder-down patches,^ 

* This abstract is taken (by the author’s permission) from Professor 
Huxley’s Anatomy of Vertetyrated Animala, pp. 274, 276. For a Ihll 
account of those structures, see Nitzsch’s Pterylography^ translated 
from the Oerman by Dr P. L. Sclater, F.R.S., Rav Soc.. 1867. 

® Sec Bartlett, “On the Baloiiiiceps,” Proc, Znol. March 26, 
1861, pp. 1-4 ; and Murie “On the Dermal and Visceral Structures 
of the Kagu, Sun-Bittern, and Boat- Bill,” Trans, Zool, Soc,^ 1871, plate 
5 \ pp. 465-492 ; in this valuable paper powder-ddon patches are 
also shown in Podargtu and Cacatua, 
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The integument of Birds is, for the most part, devoid 
of glands; but many Birds have a peculiar sebaceous 
gland developed in the integument which covers the 
coccyx. This uropygial gland secretes an oily fluid, which 
the Bird spread over its feathers by the operation of 
“preening.” The excretion passes out by one or two 
apertures, commonly situated upon an elevation, which 
may or may not be provided with a sijecial circlet of 
feathers. 

In various Birds {e.g.^ the Turkey) the integument about 
the liead and nock devoloi)3 highly vascular and sometimes 
erectile processes {c(mh», wattles) 

Within the extremely narrow space of an article like the 
present, the merest abstract of most of our present orni- 
thotomical knowledge can bo given. A mere list of the 
published works on the subject would fill most of the 
B[)ace allotUMl to the writer. We will conclude by giving 
Professor Huxley’s masterly comparison of the Bird class 
and that of the Ileptiles below with the Mammalia above 
them (see Proc, Zool. Soc,, April 11, 18G7). The writer 
has modified some assertions from later papers by the same 
author : — 

That the associatioii of Birds with Reptiles into one primary 
group of the FeHehrata^ the Sauuopsida, is not a more fancy, but 
that the necessity of such a step is as plain and demonstrable as 
any ])osition of taxonomy can bo, appears to mo to ho provod by an 
oniimoration of tho priucinal }K)infcs in which Aves and Meptilia 
agreo with one another ana diller from tho Mammalia. 

“ 1. They aro devoid of hair. 

“ 2. Tho centra of thoir vertebroo liavo no epiphyses. 

“ 3. Tlioir skulls liavo single occipital condyles. 

“ 4. The prootic bone either romam-i distinct throughout life, or 
unites with tho epiotic and opisthotic after those have become 
ankylosod with tho supra-occipital and oxoceipital. 

“ 6. Tho malleus is not subservient to the function of hearing, 
as [one of tho] ossicula auditus. 

“ 6. The mandible is connected with tho skull by tho intermedia- 
tion of a quadrate bone [which roproseiits the upper bulbous part, 
with the * manubrium ’ of the malleus of Mammalia]. 

“7. Each ramus of tlio mandible is comiwsed of a number of 
sofiarato ossifications, which may amount to as many asf six in all. 
(Of these tho artimlare re presents the [aiitero-iiiforior part of the] 
malleus of Mammalia). 

“ 8. Tho apparent ‘aiiklo-joint’ is situated not liotwoen tho tibia 
and the as in tlio Mammalia, but between tho proximal 

and distal divisions of the tarsus.^ 

“ 9. The brain is devoid of any corpus callosum. 

“ 10. The heart is usually provided with two aortic arches ; if 
only one remains, it is the right. 

“11. Tho red lilood-corpusclos arc oval and nucleated. 

“12. The cavities of tho thorax and abdonicii are never separated 
by a comnleto diaphragm. 

“ 13. The allantois, which is highly vascular, is very large, and 
envelops the embryo ; but no villi for jdaoental connection with the 
parent are developed upon it. 

“ 14. There are no mammary glands.” (W.K.P.) 


FOSSIL BIRDS. 

Footprints, or casts of footprints, at the time of their 
discovery and long afterwards supposed to be those of 
Birds, were found about the year 1835 iu the Triassic forma- 
tion of the valley of the Connecticut in New England, and 
were described by Messrs Deane and Marsh. Subsequently 
Professor Hitchcock and Mr Warren contributed to the 
elucidation of these tracks, which were ascribed to various 
genera of the Class that received the names of Amhlmyxy 
Argozoum, Brontozoum^ Grallator, Omithopus, Platyptema^ 
TridentipeSy and others. No portion of any of the animals 
to which these traces are due seems to have been met with,^ 

^ See Oegenbaur, Archiv fUr Anatomie (1863), and Untersucfmngen 
zur vergleichenden Amtmie (1864). 

* The only known bones from this deposit were exhibited by Pro- 
fessor W. B. Rogers at the meeting of the British Association in 
Bath {Rep, Br, Ass, 1864, Tram. Bectt p. 66). 


and the best American palasontologists are now inclined to 
attribute them rather to Dinosaurian Reptiles than to Birds. 
Whatever may be thought of the rest, it appears most 
likely that the creatures designated as Platyptema and 
TridevUipes were certainly not ornithic. Brontozoum must 
have been a colossal animal, its footprint measuring about 
16| inches in length and its stride some 8 feet 
An enormous space of time separates these reputed Oolitki 
Omithichnites, as they are called, from the first undoubted ®*’‘^** 
fossil Bird. This was discovered in 1861 by Andreas 
Wagner in the lithographic slate of Solenhofen in Bavaria, 
belonging to the Oolitic scries, and is commonly known by 
the name of ArfdwbopteryXf^ though that of Grypkosaurm 



Fia. 88.— Slab containing remains of Arclumpteryx, from tho original in tho 
Britisii Museum. Heduced. 

was given by its original describer to the at present unique 
specimen now in the British Museum. Unfortunately 
deficient in some very imjiortant parts — such as the head 
and nearly all tho sternal apparatus — it has others in ex- 
cellent preservation. It was about the size of a Rook 
{Corvus frugilegus)y and along with the greater portion of 
the skeleton, impressions of many of its feathers, parti- 
cularly the quills, are plainly visible. Its most obvious 
peculiarity is the presence of a long Lizard-like tail, com- 
posed of twenty vertebrae ; but from each of those springs 
a pair of well-developed rectrices. A scarcely less remark- 
able feature is that afforded by the extremity of' the wings, 
where it would appear that there was a free digit answering to 
the pollex. The many Reptilian characters of this wonder- 
ful creature cannot be noticed in this treatise, though 
their value must be fully admitted; but since the appearance 
of Professor Owen’s description of the specimen {Phil, 
Trans, 1863, p. 33), nobody has hesitated to receive it as a 
true Bird, though one which exhibits an extraordinary dis- 
similarity from all other known members of the Class. 
To make any suggestion as to the more immediate affinities 
and habits of Archmopteryx were vain. It at present 

* Herr Hermann von Meyer bad previously described a fossil feather 
from the same formation, to the owner of which he gavfi this name. 
Its specific, generic, not to say ordinal, identity with the creature whose 
remains were subsequently found is of course problematical, but the 
received laws of nomenclature frilly justify the common usage. 
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stands alone, and all that can be said in the latter respect 
is, that the form of its feet indicates a bird given to a more 
or less arboreal life. It is not easy to imagine the use in 



Pio. 89.— Portion of the slab contalninj? roinaine of Arch(Fopteryx, showing the 
extremity of the tail, with a pair of leathers spnngiug Irom each vertebra 
Natural Sise. 


the bearor^s economy of its singular tail, which one would 
think must have been a clumsy appendage, and this notion 
is perhaps justified by the certainty that similar tails had 
gone out of fashion when the next birds known to have 
existed flourished. 

These are from the Cretaceous formation, and as in that 
freshwater-deposits are few in number, it is not surprising 
that true ornithic remains are in them exceedingly rare. 
Many fossils that were formerly thought to have been the 
remains of Birds have since been determined as belonging 
to Reptiles (Pterodactyls), — among them the Clvioliornh 
diomedea, from the Chalk of Maidstone, which Dr Bower- 
bank has not hesitated to refer to his Pterodacti/lm gigan- 
tern. But in 1858 Barrett discovered, in the Upper Crccn- 
sand of Cambridge, remains described by Mr Seeley in 
1866 {Ann. and Mag. Nat. JlUt. scr. 3, xviiL p. 100) 
under the name of Pelagomis barretli^ — which, we must 
bear in mind, has nothing to do with the genus Pelagomlf^ 
established^by M. Lartet {Comptes Pendna, 1857, p. 740), 
— and these remains, renamed Enaliomis in 1869 by Mr 
Seeley* {Index to Hep. on Second. lieptihSy <S:c.), seem to 
be those of a real Bird, having some resemblance to a 
Penguin. Belonging to the same epoch also Bird-fossils 
have been found by Professor Marsh in the United States 
of America, and they have been referred to at least 
six genera — Apatornhy Gracnlavus (4 spp.), llenpiromUy 
IchthyomiSy Laomisy Palasotringa (3 spp,), and TefTnat- 
omis (2 spp.) The first and fourth of these were al)out 
as large as a Pigeon, or larger, are from the Cretaceous 
shale of Kansas, and differ from all known Birds in 
having biconcave vertebr© and, possibly, teeth, whence 
the latter has been made the type of a distinct Subclass, 
to which fhe name of Odontomithea is applied. The 
second belongs to the Steganopodes ; the third seems to 
have been related to the ColymbidcB, The affinities of the 


fifth have not yet been determined ; it was nearly as large 
as a Swan, and its remains were discovered in the Middle 
Marl of New Jersey. The sixth was apparently one of the 
Limioolm; and the seyenth was probably allied to the 
Rallidm. 

The Eocene period furnished a still greater number of Eooane 
ornitholites. First, perhaps, in bulk is that known as Oast- ®**’'^'** 
omis parisiensisy found by M. Gaston Plants, and soon 
after by M. Hubert, in a conglomerate beneath the Plastic 
Clay of Bas-Meudon. Much difference of opinion obtains 
as to the affinities of this Bird, which was at least as large 
as an Ostrich ; but M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards,^ after re- 
viewing the evidence of others and studying the specimens 
obtained, considers it {Diet. Univ. dllist. Nat. ed. 2, May 
1869) most nearly allied to the AnaiidcBy from which, how- 
ever, it differs in* so many important characters that it 
cannot be included among them according to any taxo- 
nomic scheme as yet proposed. One may presume, he 
adds, that it was incapable of flight, though able to swim. 

Other birds of huge stature lived at a time not much 
later. Dr Bowerbank has referred the fragment of a tibia 
from Sheppey, which was a little smaller than that of an 
Emeu, to a genus Lithomis. On this Mr Seeley has founded 
his Megalomisy the Lithomis to which Professor Owen, in 
1841, had applied the former name, being regarded as re- 
sembling a Vulture. This naturalist has also described the 
fragmentary cranium of a largo Bird, combining Dinornithic 
and StruthiouB characters, from the same locality, under the 
name of Dasomis {Tr. Zool. Soe. vii. p. 145), and he has 
further added from Shep|)ey {Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. xxix. 
p. 511) a yet more remarkable form to those previously 
known from Britain, in the Odontopkryx toliapicus — 



Pia. 40 —Remains of head of Odnntovlerifi, fioni the onginal In the British 
Musouin ; side view ; natural si/e. 


a creature having its jaws armed with osseous dcnticulations, 
and in this respect unlike Professor Marsh’s IchthyomiSy 



Flo. 41.- Remains of head of Udontojitnyr, seen from above. 


concluding that it was a warm-blooded, feathered, and 
winged biped, web-footed, and a fish-eater. From Sheppey, 

1 The^writer cannot name thn ilistingnished naturalist without 
acknowledging the very many tokens of friendship received at hia 
hands in connection with the present subject, while the summary of 
fossil ornithology here given is in a great measure due to the article 
cited in the text a few lines further on. Further details are taken 
from his magnificent Pecherches Anatoniiques et Palhntoloqiques pour 
servir d Vhistoire dea (Hseaux FoasUes de la Franccy Paris, ISST-ri. 
The writer has also to express his thanks to Mr Seeley for valuable 
assistance In this portion of the article. 
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too, were long ago detected portions of a Kingfisher 
(IIaky(m\ and a bird allied to the QuUs or Terns 
{Laridcp^ while a continuation of 
the same formation at Highgate 
has supplied a sternum which has 
been referred to the Herons 
(Ardeidcn), The freshwater beds 
at Hempstead, in the Isle of 
Wight, have furnished remains 
called by Mr Seeley (Ann. and 
Mag. Nat Hitt ser. 3, xviii. p. 

109) Ptenornit — a form of doubt- 
ful affinity : and that palajonto- „ « „ . . ^ - 

logist has described from those Odontopterye, soon froni bohiml. 
of Hordwoll a tibia, apparently 
Struthious, under the name of Macromlt, In the schist 
of Plattenbcrg at Glarus a nearly complete skeleton, 
perhaps belonging to the Patteret, was discovered, and 
called by Von Meyer Protomit (since renamed by Pro- 
fessor Gervais 08teomis\ and other undetermined frag- 
ments of birds^ bones, with impressions of their feathers, 
have been found in several beds of about the same age in 
France. 

The fossils of the Paris Basin and its coeval deposits 
deserve, however, fuller notice. First brought to light at 
Montmartre towards the end of the last century, many of 
the remains fell under the notice of Cuvier, and were by 
him determined in a manner more or less exact. Following 
his investigations, the labours of MM. Gervais, Blanchard, 
and Desnoyers considerably added to our knowledge of 
these ornitholites, till finally M, Alphonse Milno-Edwarda, 
having carefully gone over all the specimens discovered, 
refers them to the genera Agnopteruty Cormoranut (Le., 
Pkalacrocorax)y Coturnix (2 spp.), Falco, Gyptomity Lepto- 
s(mut (a form now only known from Madagascar), Limosay 
PalasocircuSy Palceortyxy Pelidmy Ralluty Sittay^Xi^Tringa{f). 
Of these are extinct the first, which seems to have been in 
some measure allied to the Flamingoes (Pkamicopteridee ) ; 
the fifth, a Ralline form ; and the eighth and ninth, belong- 
ing to the diurnal Birds-of-prey and the GallincB respec- 
tively. The footprints of at least seven more species of 
birds have also been recognised in the same beds, so famed 
for the remains of AmplotJieriumj Palmotlwrium^ and their 
contemporaries, which wore resuscitated by the great Cuvier. 
The marl-beds of Aix in Provence, belonging to this epoch, 
have yielded fossil eggs and feathers, but as yet no bones 
of Birds ; and to the same period must probably also be 
assigned the lacustrine calcareous deposits of Armissan, in 
Languedoc, whence M. Gervais has recovered the remains of 
a Tetrao. Near Apt, also in Provence, some traces of birds 
seem to have been found, but their bad condition has hin- 
dered their determination. In the marls of Eonzon, in 
Auvergne, several ornitholites have been found by M. 
Aymard, who refers them to the genera Carmtceluty Doli- \ 
chopteruty Elomit (3 spp.), and Teracus. Of these the 
first was declared to be allied to the Plovers {Ghmadriidce)y 


the second to the Gulls, the third to the Flamingoes, and 
the fourth to be a Falconine ; but M. A. Milne-Edwards 
considers the first and second to bo jirobably identical. 
From the same beds M. Gervais has eggs and imprints of 
feathers, os well as a pelvis, referred by him to Aferguty 
but regarded by M. A. Milne-Edwards as a 8ula ; while 
Dr Fraas has found remains of a Harrier and a Cormorant 
on the top of the Swabian Alp. Finally, in North America 
Professor Marsh has described the remains of no less than 
fiive species of birds, varying in size from a Flamingo to a 
small Woodcock, but all referred by him to a genus AleU 
amity from the Eocene deposits of Wyoming (Am. Jovm. 
Sc. ser. 3, iv, p. 256). 

The Miocene formation has yielded by far the greatest 


! number of ornitholites, especially in France, and for want^^w 
of space they can be barely named here. From lacustrine 
deposits in Bourbonnais and Auvergne, the remains of 
nearly fifty species of birds have been distinguished. Be- 
sides PalmrtyXy already mentioned (3 spp.), Paladod'ut 
(5 spp.), Pelargaptity lUdopodUiy Elomity Hydrornity and 
Colyinhoides are extinct genera to which these fossils are 
referred. Polmloim is perhaps the most remarkable of 
them — a generalized form, unquestionably allied to the Fla- 
mingoes, but presenting some characters of the LimicolGBy 
and at least one feature now only found in Padicept and 
j Colymhut, Pelargopdt and Ibidopodia were Stork-like, 
while Elomit seems to have been Scolopacine ; Hydromit 
must be placed near the Gulls, and Colymhoidet among the 
Divers. The rest can be referred to the existing genera — 
AqiiiUiy Milvuty BvJboy PtiUacut (a very noteworthy fret, 
since no Parrots are now to be found in the Pali^rctic 
Region), Motcudllay Patter^ Colundia^ Ralluty Phmu 
copteruty Gruty Jbity Totamuty TrmgOy La/ruty Phalacro- 
toraXy SuUby Pelecanuty and Anat, A very considerable 
number of forms identical with these have been recovered 
from the neighbourhood of Mentz, while many ornitholites, 
whether fossil bones, foot-prints, or impressions of feathers, 
are supplied by freshwater formations near Berne, and in 
Provence and Languedoc, belonging to this epoch. The 
bone-beds of Sanson, in Gascony, are also very productive. 

Here wo have as extinct forms Uomoloputy allied to the 
PicideSy Necromity which seems to belong to the Muto- 
phagidcB — a family now limited to Africa — and Paloboper- 
dix (3 spp.), a Gallinacean ; while among existing genera 
we have represented Aguila, IfaliaetuSy StriXy Corvtity 
Phadanut (2 spp.) — a genus generally supposed to have 
been introduced into Europe in historic times — Ralluty 
EummiuSy Ardeay and Anat, Passing thence to Greece, 
the remains of birds have been found at Pikermi in Attica 
— a Pkatlanuty a Gallut — somewhat larger than G. ton- 
nerati (the i)rosuniod ancestor of our Barndoor-fowl), and , 
a large Grut. In the Tertiary deposits of the lower ranges 
of the Himalaya, the interesting discovery of an apparently 
true Struthio (Ostrich) has been made, with an Argalay and * 
possibly a large species of Phaxton. From Steinheim, also, 
but perhaps of a somewhat later period, the remains of 
eight species of birds (belonging to the genera Ihity Ardeay 
PaModuty Anat, and Pelecanut) have been determined 
by Dr Fraas, ^ three of which seem to be specifically iden- 
tical with those first discovered in France. In the Miocene 
of North America, Professor Marsh has detected bones of 
Meleagrity Sula, Puffinut, and Uria, all existing genera, but 
the first is especially suggestive, since it is now one of tile 
most characteristic forms of the New World. From the 
Lower Tertiary of the same continent he has also described 
a and an extinct genus Uintorfm, probably related 
to the Piddm (Am. Jowm. Sc. ser. 3, iv. p. 259). 

The Pliocene epoch is far less rich than the. preceding Pliocene 
in ornitholites, and what have been found are less well 
determined. In France, the existence of a Bird-df-prey 
and several Water-birds has been indicated, but a species 
of Gallm from Auvergne seems to be the only form estab- 
lished. At (Ehningen, in Baden, remains have been 
found, and referred to Scolopax and Anat (probably also 
to Anter), while from Radoboj, in Croatia, the almost 
entire foot of a bird has been assigned to Fringilla by 
Hermann von Meyer, who has further detected in Ger- 
many a fossil humerus, on which he founds a genus 
Ardeacitety allied to the Herons. From the Pliocene of 
North America Professor Marsh has described remains of 
an Aquila, a Gntt, and a Phalacrocorax. 

The Postpliocene of the same continent had rewarded 


^ Die Fama van Steinheimy Stuttgart, 1871. 
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Poitplio- the same polaaontologist with two more species of MeUagrU^ 
cene BWa another Gnu, and an Uria. In Europe, beds of that epoch 
have not furnished very many ornitholites, while such as 
are known have been insufficiently studied. A Galltu, how- 
ever, seems to have been found at Paris by M. Gervais, 
and other portions of the same bird have been recognized 
from the caves of Aquitaine by M. A. Milne-Edwards. 
Near Quedlinburg, remains referred to Crows, Sparrows, 
Swallows, a Bustard, and a Gull, have been recognized, as 
well as an apparent Vulturine from Magdeburg. Hermann 
von Meyer has indicated from the valley of the Lahn, Crows, 
Thrushes, Partridges, and Ducks, os well as a Numida from 
Salzbach. A small Owl, too, has been found at Kost- 
ritz. In England, remains of a Swan and a Cormorant 
have occurred in the diluvial beds of Grays in Essex, and 
a% Owl of middle size in the Norwich Crag, which may, 
however, be of Pliocene age; while in France the cele- 
brated gravels of St Acheul have supplied a bone believed 
by M. A. Milne-Edwards to belong to the Grey Lag-Goose 
{Aruer dnereus), to which species, also, an egg found in 
brick earth at Fisherton, near Salisbury, has been referred 
by Mr Blackmoor, who in the same bed found another 
egg, supposed to have been that of Anas hoschas {Edink E"* 
PkiL Jovm, N.S. xix. p. 74). 

Csve Birds. A groat number of Birds^ bones have been discovered in 
caves, and among them some bearing marks of human 
workmanship. In France we have first a large and extinct 
species of Crane (Gms primigmi/i), but more interesting 
than that are the very numerous relics of two species, the con- 
comitants even now of the Jleindoer, which were abundant in 
that country at the period when this beast flourished there, 
and have followed it in its northward retreat. These are 
the Snowy Owl {Nycfea scandiam), and the Willow-Grouse 
{Lagopus albm). But here it seems unnecessary further 
to particularize the genera^ much less the species, hitherto 
discovered in the caves of Europe generally, though doubt- 
less they deserve far greater attention than they have yet 
* received. One exception, however, must bo made in tho 
case of Cygnus faleoneri, a gigantic Swan from the Zebug 
cavern in Malta {Trans, Zool, Soc. vi. plate 30). Tho 
caves of South America yielded to tho laborious explora- 
tions of Lund no less than thirty-four species of Birds, of 
which tho greater part are identical with those now existing 
in the same country ; but some have become extinct, and 
of these the most notable are a large Crax and a large JfiJiea. 

SUBFOSSIL BIRDS. 

Kitchen- The next ancient Birds^ bones known to us in the 
middens, northern hemisphere are probably those of the Danish 
kitchon-middens. These reveal the existence (very likely, 
tho abundance) of two species, long since banished from 
the spots whore their remains are found — the Capercally 
(Tetrao WQogallus), and the Great Auk or Gare-fowl {Aka 
impmnis). Just as the Lagopus albus in the south of 
Frande indicates a subarctic or subalpine country with its 
normal fauna and flora, so does the former of these shew 
the coexistence with it of pine-forests in Denmark, though 
on other evidence it is plain that such forests cannot have 
existed there for many centuries. The latter, of which 
more must be said hereafter, does not perhaps prove more 
than that the surrounding seas, though cold, were free 
from ice in summer time. 

Lake- The Birds* bones hitherto recovered from the ruins of the 
dwellings, lake-dwellings in Switzerland are all of species which now 
occur more or less commonly in the same neighbourhoods, 
and are therefore of comparatively little interest. 

FmgliRh On the^ther hand, the Fens of East Anglia have yielded 
toa proofs of a form now extinct not only in England, but even 
in Northern Europe. This is the Pelican, of which two 


humeri, one from Norfolk and the other most likely from 
the Isle of Ely, are preserved in the museums of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Whether the species be identical 
with either of those which now inhabit some parts of 
Southern Europe is undetermined ; but it was undoubtedly 
a true Pdecamm, and apparently only diflfered from P, 
onocrotalua in its somewhat larger size. 

At an uncertain but (geologically speaking) recent epoch Mada- 
in Madagascar, there flourished huge birds of Struthious 
affinities. The first positive evidence of their former 
existence was made known in 1851 by M. Is, Geoffrey St.- 
Ililaire, who gave the name of JUpyoniis marimus to the 
species which had laid an enormous egg, sent to Paris a 
short time before; and tho discovery of some bones of 
corresponding magnitude soon after proved to all but the 
prejudiced the kinship of the producer of this wonderful 
specimen, which not unnaturally recalls the mythical Roc 
that figure.s so largely in Arabian tales. Three, if not four, 
well-marked species of this genus have now been character- 
ized from remains found in the drifted sands of the southern 
part of that island. 

Next we must turn to our antipodes. In New Zealand New 
birds^ bones of gigantic size seem to have been first heard Zealand, 
of from native report by Mr W. Colenso in 1838, and next 
year Mr II. Taylor obtained “ part of a fossil too ” {Aim, 

Nat, Hist xiv. p. 82). In tho same year, however, and 
before news of this discovery was published, Mr Rule 
placed in Professor Owen's hands the fragment of a bird's 
femur, which the latter exhibited and described at a meet- 
ing of the Zoological Society, 12th November 1839. 

Other examples soon came to England, and at a meeting 
of the same society, 24th January 1843, that learned 
anatomist applied the name of Pinomis novop-zealandicB to 
the newly-found monster {Proc, Zool, Soc, 1843, p. 8). A 
few months later he was able to pronounce that he had 
distinguished the remains of five species of the genus {tom, 
cit, p. 144); and the memoir subsequently published in 
the Society's Tramarftons proved to ^ the first of a series 
unrivalled in its kind and fortunately still in progress. 

Bones innumerable have since been obtained, together with 
portions of the skin, showing the scales of the tarsus and 
the feathers of tho body, to some of which adhered the 
tendons and bits of dried muscle, stones from the crop, and 
eggs, a few of the last containing remains of the embryo. 

At least eleven good species seem to have been discovered ; 
and these, according to one of the latest authorities, 

Dr Haast {Addr, Phil. Inst, Cemterh, 5th March 1874, p, 

6), may be grouped in two families — Dinornithidm proper, 
having the back-toe obsolete, and comprising the restricted 
genus Dtnomis (spp. 5) and Mionomis (spp. 2) ; and 
Pala2yferyg{d(p, possessing a hallux, and including the 
genera Palapteryx (spp. 2) and Euryapteryx (spp. 2). It 
used to be taken as proved that all these birds flourished 
within quite recent times, and sanguine naturalists have 
even hoped that explorations would shew that all of them 
were not extinct ; but, though there is abundant evidence 
to prove that they were the contemporaries of man in New 
Zealand, Dr Haast most strongly urges that the race of 
man who hunted and fed upon the ** Moa ” — for such name 
was applied to its bones by the natives — lived long before 
the Maori settlement of the islands. Here there is no room 
for his arguments {Tram, N, Zeal. Inst,), and prudence will 
perhaps suggest a suspension of judgment on this point. In 
the same formation as those which hold the relics of those 
wonderful birds have been found, but far more seldom, 
remains of others not less interesting. First there is 
Ha/rpagomis, a Bird-of-prey, of stature sufficient to have 
made the largest Dimmis its quarry. Then we have 
(Jnemiomis, a gigantic Goose — possibly related to the genus 
Cereopns, with Aptomis and Notomis — two Ralline forms^ 
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the firnt allied to Ocydromun^ and the last, which has sur- 
vived to our own da 3 % though most likely extirpated within 
the last fifteen years, much resembling Porphyrio} In 
company with these fossil or sub-fosSil remains are often 
associated bones of other forms, which now seem doomed 
to destruction but still exist. Finally must be mentioned 
Drortupfm^iH amtralin^ an extinct Struthious bird, which 
formerly inhabited Australia, and was allied to Dvotmibub^ 
the well-known Emeu. 

BIRDS REC’ROTLY FA'TIRPATED. 

Dodo, From the consideration of Fossil Birds we are natu- 
rally led to treat of those which have been extirpated 
in modern times, and are made known to us by evidence 
of various kinds, and more or less old. The most re- 
markable of these is the Dodo (Diduit ineptus), which, 
on the discovery of Mauritius by the Portuguese under 
Mascaregnas in the beginning of the 16th century, was 
found to inhabit that island. Voyagers have vied with 
each other in describing or depicting its uncouth appear- 
ance, and Its name has almost passed into a byword ex- 
pressive of all that is effete. Clumsy, flightless, and 
defenceless, it soon succumbed, not so much to the human 
invaders of its realm as to the domestic boasts which 
accompanied them, and there gaining their liberty, un- 
checked by much of the wholesome discipline of nature, 
ran riot, to the utter destruction (as will bo seen) of no in- 
considerable portion of the Mauritian fauna. The latest 
known testimony of the Dodoma existence is furnished by 
the copy of a journal (now in the British Museum) kept 
by one Benjamin Harry, mate of the ship “Berkley Castle,” 
which shews that it survived until July 1861. It had its 
life most likely sometime longer, but of this chore is no 
evidence forthcoming. For a century and a half all that 
was known of it was derived from the quaint and some- 
times questionable accounts of early voyagers; certain 
pictures, mostly by Dutch artists -for the bird was not 
unfroqiiently sent alive to Europe, and the traffic of the 
East Indies was then chiefly in the hands of the Nether- 
landers — which pictures, however grotesejue, were doubtless 
for the most part faithful portraits ; and a few scattered 
relics- -a foot in the British Museum, a head and foot at 
Oxford, a perfect skull at Copenhagen, and a fragmentary 
one at Pi ague. Still these (or indeed the Danish speci- 
men alone) were enough to enable Professor Reinhardt 
to dotermino the affinity of the lost bird to the Pigeons, 
an alliance not before surmised, but one which scarcely 
anybody now disputes. In 1866, however, Mr George 
Claik of Mauritius discovered in the peat of a pool 
(the Mare aux Songes) in that island an abundance of 
Ilodos’ bones 1866, p. 141) ; and these, when trans- 
mitted to Europe, iiifoimod naturalists as to nearly every 
part of its osseous structure, which was soon after de- 
scribed in detail by Protessor Owen {Tram. Zool. Soc. 
vi. p. 49). 

Solitaire of But the Dodo is not the only member of its family 

Rfiimon. that has vanished. The little island which has succes- 
sively borne the name of Mascaregnas, England’s P'orest, 
Bourbon, and Reunion, and lies to the southward of 
Mauritius, had also an allied Bird, now dead and gone. 
Of this not a relic has been handled by any naturalist. 
The latest description of it, by Du Bois in 1674, is 


^ A socond species now reiened to Notorms is the Galhnvla alba of 
Latham, which lived on Lord Howe’s (and probably Norfolk) Island. 
No specimen is known to have been brought to Europe for more than 
eighty years, and only one is believed to exist— namely, iii the museum 
at Vienna {Ibis, 1878, p. 44, plate 10). Recent enquiries, made at 
the present writer’s request, have failed to lunnsh any result. The 
bird is doubtless extinct {Of, Rowley, OmUhologtcal Miscellany, 
pp. 38-48.) 


meagre in the extreme, and though two figures — one by 
Bontekoe (circa 1646), and another by Pierre Witthoos 
(ob, 1693) have been thought to represent it (Tram,. 

Zool Soc, vi. p. 373, plate 62), their identification is 
but conjectural. Yet the existence of such a bird is 
indubitable. 

Far to the eastward of these two sister islands lies a Solitaire < 

Bodrignei 
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Pro. 48 —The Solitairo of Kodriguer (PuojtJiaps sohtanas). From Leguat’s 
figure 


third — Rodriguez. Hero there formerly lived another 
Didine bird, sufficiently distinct from the Dodo of Mauri- 



FiO 44.— Bxtinct Crested Parrot of Mauritius (LophopaiUamt mawriHanus\ 
From a tracing by M. A Milne-Bdwards of the original drawlag in a MS. 
Journal kept during Wolphart Harmanszoon’s voyage to Mauritiua (a.d. 1001* 
1002), penes H. Sohlegel (Proo. Zool. Soe. 1876, p. 860). Reduced. 

tius to form a genus of its own — Fezophapa solttariuSf the 



other lost 
Maecarene 
Birds. 
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Solitaire of Leguat, a Hu^enot exile who, passing some 
time in 1691-93 on that island, has left, with a very in- 
ferior figure, a charmingly naive account of its appearance 
and habits, the general truth of which has been amply 
substantiated by Mr. Edward Newton’s discovery in large 
numbers of its bones (Phil, Trans, 1869, p. 327); and a 
nearly complete skeleton of either sex may be seen in tho 
museum of the University of Cambridge, by the side of 
the most perfect specimen existing of that of its bulkier 
relative, the Mauritian Dodo. 

Nor does this group of Didine birds contain all the lost 
forms of the Mascarene islands. From Mauritius have 
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A| Mftndihlo ot Aphawvpttryx^ side view. From the ongmal m the Museum of Zoology of the University of Cambridge. 



B. Left Tibia of Aphamvptvryx, hind and Inside 
views. From the original at Cambridge. 


Fw. 46.— These Sgures reproduced from The Ibis, 1869, by pemission of the Editor. Natural size 

disappeared at least two species of Parrot, a Dove, a large 
Coot, and a second Ralline bird, abnormal, flightless, and 
long-billed — Aphmapteryx, A painting of this last was 
found by Von Frauenfeld in the emperor’s library at 
Vienna, and some of its bones, rescued by Mr Edward 
Newton from the peat of the Mare aux Songes, have been 
fully described by M. A. Milne-Edwards. Itemains of the 
Coot an(Lone of the extinct Parrots were found also in the 
same spot, while skins of the other Parrot and of the Dove 
still exist in a few museums. Reunion, also, once had 
other birds now lost, and so had Rodriguez. In the former, 


a somewhat abnormal Starling (Fregitupm) existed until 
some forty years ago (Proc, Zool, Soc, 1874, p. 474), and 
its skin and skeleton are among the treasures of three or 
four museums. Perhaps, also, there were other Ralline 
birds, but the evidence on this head is inconclusive. In 
Rodriguez, the greater part of its original avifauna has 
vanished. There was a small but peculiar Owl (Athene 
wwnvom), a big Parrot (Necropsittacm roderwanus^s^ Dove 
(Erythrwm^ sp. ign.), a large brevipennate Heron (Ardea 
iMgaceph(da\ and a singular Rail (Miseryihrus leguati ) — 
in some respects allied to the Mauritian AphanapUryx — 
besides other birds of which we know from old voyagers,^ 
though their remains have not 
yet been determined (as those 
of the species above mentioned 
have been) from the numerous 
caverns of tho island. A second 
Parrot, or rather Parrakeet 
(Pala^ornis exsul)^ still exists, 
but in very small numbers,' and 
the unique specimen known 
was obtained in the year 1871. 

With the examples of these CauH**! o 
Mascarene Islands before us, it «xtin»a 
is not without reason that we^^^“ 
suppose a like fate to have be- 
fallen many of tho feathered 
inhabitants of other places ex- 
posed to similar ravages. We 
cannot read the accounts not 
merely of tho earliest voyages 
to the Antilles, but even of 
those ])er formed within the lasb 
hundred years, without beiivc 
aware that the writers met with 
many Birds which are not now 
known to inhabit them. These 
lost species, there is some ground 
for believing, were mainly, if 
not wholly, peculiar to the 
locality, and after having made 
good their existence, maybe, 
for ages, fell easy and helpless 
victims to the forces which 
European civilization brought 
into play. Chief among these 
forces was fire. In all coun- 
tries and at all times it has 
been the habit of colonists to 
burn the woods surrounding 
their settlements — partly to 
clear the ground for future 
crops, and partly (in tropical 
climates especially) to promote 
the salubrity of their stations. 

When fire was sot to the 
forest and bush of a small 
island, the whole of which 
could be burnt at once, the 
disastrous effect on its fauna can easily be conceived. Even 
the animals which happened to escape the conflagration 
itself would speedily starve, owing to the at least tem- 
porary destruction of the native flora whence, either directly 
or indirectly, they derived their wonted sustenance. Thus 
in certain of the Virgin Islands the dead ” shells of many 
species of terrestrial Qasteropods are everywhere found in 
astounding numbers, while not a living individual of several 
of the species has ever been met with by the conchologista. 

^ Proc, Zool, Soc, 1876, pp. 38-42. 



0, Right Tnwo-metatarsuH of A phanapUiryx, front 
and inside views. From the original at Cambridge 
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of our day. The only assignable cause of the extinction 
of these creatures lies in the fact that these islands are 
known to have been laid waste by fire. The shells have 
resisted destruction, but how many more animals must have 


perished without leaving a trace of their existence ? Even 
at the present time, few parts of the world so overrun by 
]K‘oi)le of European descent are from a naturalist’s point 
of view BO little known as the West-India Islands. Still 



Pio. 47 —Kvlnirt fttailln}: orE6milon (nefltlujmn voriw), adapted from figures 
by Daubtiiiton, Levaillant, aud others. Keduced. 


less is known of their state a century ago ; and it would 
be a long and wearisome task to collect from old voyages 
the meagre, scattered, and often inaccurate information 
they contain as to the zoology of these islands. One ex- 
ample may, perhaps, be sufficient. Lodru accompanied on 
expedition sent out in 1796 by the French Government to 
the West Indies. In his work lie gives a list of the birds 
he found in the islands of St Thomas and St Croix ( Voyage 
aux Isles de Tenerife^ etc., Paris, 1810, ii. p. 29). He 
enumerates fourteen kinds of birds as having occurred to 
him then. Of those there is now no trace of eight of the 
number ; and, if he is to be believed, it must be supposed 
that witMn fifty or sixty years of his having been assured 
of their existence, they have become extinct.^ And yet 

^ One of the survivore (a Parrakeet, Conttrtu xantholamus) was a 


[extibpatbd fobms. 
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tl^e period just mentioned was long subsequent to that in 
which the primeval woods of the islands were burnt 
What, then, must not have been the changes which the 
forestfires produced ? 

If this be not enough we may cite the case of the 
French islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique, in 
which, according to M. Guyon (Comptes Revidus^ 

Ixiii. p. 589), there were once found six species of 
Psittady all now exterminated ; and it may possibly 
be that the Maccaws stated by Mr Gosse (R, Jamaica^ 
p. 260) and Mr Marsh {Proc. Acad, Philad, 

1863, p. 283) to have formerly frequented certain 
parts of Jamaica, but not apparently noticed there 
for some twenty-five or thirty years, have fallen 
victims to colonization and its consequences. 

Mention has already been made of the Gare-ford Oare-fow 
(Alca i7npennis)y whose bones have been found 
the kitchen-middens of Denmark, and more lately 
in similar deposits in Caithness. This species, 
nearly allied to our common llazor-bill (A, torda)y 
but flightless and about twice as big, seems to 
have become extinct since 1844, in which year 
the last two examples known to have lived were taken on 
a rocky islet — one of a group called Fuglasker, or Fowl- 
skerries, of the south-west i)oint of Iceland. Ten years 
before, one had boon caught alive at the entrance of Water- 
ford harbour; and in 1821 or 1822 one was taken near 
St Hilda, to which lonely island, as appears from old 
authors, the bird had been accustomed to resort in the 
breeding season. In 1812 a pair were killed at Papa- 
Westray, which was also a breeding station of the species, 
and the stuffed skin of one of them is preserved in the 
British Museum, while that of the Waterford specimen 
may be seen in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin. 

In the Faeroes the species was formerly common, but it 
certainly ceased from appearing there about the beginning 
of the present century. In the Iceland seas there are throe 
localities called after the bird’s name, but on only one ot 
them has it been observed for many years, having probably 
been as long extirpated in the rest as in the Faeroes. On 
the locality where it continued latest, there is ample evi- 
dence to show that it once was plentiful. There was a 
large skerry — the Geirfuglask^r proper — on which, in 1813, 
the crew of a Faeroeso vessel made a descent and slaugh- 
tered a large number of Gare-fowls ; but this, like the rest 
of the group, was a place very difficult of access, and, in 
1821, Faber, the well-known faunist of Iceland, failed to 
land upon it, though some of his companions reached the 
Geirfugladrdngr, a smaller islet lying further to seaward. 

In 1830 the large skerry, through a submarine volcanic 
eruption, disappeared beneath the waves, and immediately 
after a colony of Gare-fowls was discovered on another rock 
lying nearer the mainland, and known as Eldey.^ In the 
course of the next fourteen years, not fewer probably than 
sixty birds were killed on this newly-chosen station, and 
a nearly corresponding number of eggs were brought off ; 
but the colony gradually dwindled until, as above said, in 
1844 the last two were taken (Ibisy 1861, p. 374), 

In Greenland, for the last three hundred years, the Gare- 
fowl has only been known as an occasional straggler, but 
it would appear that in 1574 a party of Icelanders found 
it so plentiful at a spot on the east coast — since identified 

few yeare ago restricted to a single hill-top in St Thomas, and so re- 
duced in numbers that the present writer was ridiculed hy many of 
the inhabitants for believing that such a bird ever existed in the 
island. Found, however, it was at last, but it must be regarded as 
verging upon extinction. 

® Whether on the subsidence of the large skerry another^ portion of 
the birds which frequented it colonized the outermost islet is not 
known, for this spot does not seem to have been visited by any humaii 
being since Faber's time, more than fifty years ago. 
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Tk. 4fi - DIhUiI iKJrtion ot mandible of LofhopntUww, lower and upper \ lew. From 
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with banell’s or Qraah’s Islands — ^that they loaded one of 
their boats with their captives. All recent explorations of 
this inhospitable coast prove the utter vanity of the notion 
that the Gare-fowl is able there to find an asylum. 

But it was in the seas of Newfoundland that this species, 
known to the settlers and fishermen as the “ Penguin,” — 
a corruption of the words “ pin-wing,” — was most abun- 
dant, as a reference to Hakluyt’s and similar collections of 
voyages will prove. In 1536 , or forty years after the dis- 
covery of the country, we find an island taking its name 
from the bii*d, and others are even now so called. English 
and French mariners alike resorted to these spots, driving 
the helpless and hapless birds on sails or planks into a 
boat* “ as many as shall lade her,” and salting them for 
provision. The French crews, indeed, trusted so much to 
thi^ supply of victual, as to take, it is said, but “ small 
store of flesh with them.” This practice, we learn from 
Cartwright {Jmrmdy &c., iii. p. 55 ), was carried on even 
in 1785 , and he then foresaw the speedy extirpation of the 
birds, which at that time had only one island left to breed 
upon. In 1819 , Anspach reported their entire disappear- 
ance, but it is possible that some few yet lingered. On 
Funk Island, their last resort, rude enclosures of stones 
are, or recently were, still to bo seen, in which the “ Pin- 
wings” wore impounded! before slaughter; and a large 
quantity of their bones, and even natural mummies, pre- 
served partly by the antiseptic ])ro]>erty of the peat and 
partly % the icy subsoil, have been discovered. One of 
the last has furnished the chief materials from which the 
osteology of the species has been described {Trans, Zool, 
fSoc, V. p. 317 ). Some 70 specimens of the bird’s skin, 
about as many eggs, and nearly half-a-dozen more or less 
perfect skeletons, with detached bones of perhaps an hun- 
dred individuals, arc preserved in collections ; but even if 
there be any truth in the various reports of the appearance 
of the species since 1844 (some of which seem to rest on 
fairly good testimony), so that it may still survive, it is 
• obvious that its rediscovery will most likely seal its fate. 

Labrador Far less commonly known, but apparently quite as cer- 

Duck. tain, is the doom of a largo Duck which even fifty years 



Fia. 48.— IMod Duck (SofmaUria lahradora), male and female. From specimens 
in the British Museum. Reduced. 


ago was commonly found in summer about the mouth of 
the St LawfCnce and the coast of Labrador, migrating in 
winter to the shores of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New 
England, and perhaps further southward. For many years 


past, according to the best-informed American ornitho- 
logists, not a single example has been met with in any of 
the markets of the United States, where formerly it was 
not at all uncommon at the proper season, and the last 
knowm to the writer to have lived was killed by Col. Wed- 
derburn in Halifax harbour in the autumn of 1852.^ This 
bird, the Anas labradora of the older ornithologists, was 
nearly allied to the Eiders {Somateria)^ and like them used 
to breed on rocky islets, where it was safe from the depre- 
dations of foxes and other carnivorous quadrupeds. This 
safety was however unavailing when man began yearly to 
visit its breeding-haunts, and, not content with plundering 
its nests, mercilessly to shoot the birds. Most of such 
islets are, of course, easily ransacked and dejwpulated. 
Having no asylum to turn to, for the shores of the main- 
land were infested by the four-footed enemies just men- 
tioned, and (unlike some of its congeners) it had not a high 
northern range, its fate is easily understood. No estimate 
has yet been made of the number of specimens existmg in 
museums, but it is believed to be not very great. 

Another bird which has become extinct within the last Phillip 
few years is one of a group of Parrots {Nestor) peculiar to 



Fio. 49.— PhiUip-liiland Patrol (Vexfnr jtfodnetui). From specimen m the 
Bnusli Muhuuiu. Reduced. 

the New-Zealand Subregion, and though some of its con- 
geners still exist in the less-frequented and alpine parts of 
that country, this species {N, produuctm) seems to have 
l)een confined to Phillip Island. The last known to have 
lived, according to information supplied to the writer by 
Mr Gould, was seen by that gentleman in a cage in London 
about the year 1851. Not much more than a dozen si>eci- 
mens are believed to exist in collections. 

BIRDS PARTIALLY EXTERMINATED. 

From Birds which have recently become altogether extinct 
we naturally turn to those that have of late been extirpated 
in certain countries thoughstill surviving elsewhere. Several 
such instances are furnished by the British Islands. First 
there is the Crane {Grus communis) which in Tumor’s time 
(1555) was described as breeding in our fens. Then the 
Sj)oonbill {Plaiaka hucorodia\ said by Sir Thomas Browme 


1 It is needless to observe that no one at that time hod any notion 
of its approachiug extinction. 
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(1688) to breed in Suffolk, as it formerly bad done in 
Norfolk. The Capercally (Tetrao wrogallus) we know to 
have frequented the indigenous pine<f orests of Ireland and 
Scotland. In the former it had most likely become extinct 
soon after 1760, and in the latter not much later. Not a 
single specimen of the British stock of this bird is known 
to exist in any museum, but the species has been success- 
fully introduced from Sweden into Scotland during the 
last forty years, and is now certainly increasing in num- 
bers. The Bustard {Otis tarda), which once tenanted the 
downs and open country of England from Dorset to the 
East Biding of Yorkshire, vanished from Norfolk, its last 
stronghold as a British Bird, in 1838, From other 
counties it had before disappeared. It is well worthy of 
note that all the four species just mentioned were pro- 
tected to a certain degree by Acts of Parliament, but these 
laws only gave immunity to their eggs and none to the 
parent-birds during the breeding season, thus shewing how 
futile is the former when compared wath the latter, since 
there are very many species whose nests from time out of 
mind have been and are yearly pillaged without any dis- 
astrous consequences arising from the practice.^ 

It would be impossible here to name themany Birds which, 
once numerous in the British Islands, have now so much 
diminished as to be rightly considered scarce, or to recount 
the various causes to which their diminution is due. The 
persecution of Birds-of-prey seems to have begun with the 
keej)ers of jioultry, to whom the Kite {Milvus ictmus) and 
the Hen-Harrier (Circus cyanms) were a sore trouble, ^ but it 
has been actively followed up by game-preservers, and this 
to their own cost, as the ravages of the Grouse-disease 
testify.^ To the reclaiming of waste lands, the enclosure 
of open spaces, and the greater care bestowed on timber 
trees (by removing those that being decayed are much 
infested with insects) must, however, be attributed the 
extennination or rarification of far more species than the 
direct action of man has boon able to effect.^ Still what 
we lose in one direction wo gain in another, and while Birds- 
of-prey and Wild-fowl are being banished, the smaller 
denizens of the woodlands, gardens, and arable fields are 
unquestionably more nurnerous than over.^ The change is, 
of course, not satisfactory to the naturalist or to the lover 
of wild scenery, but to some extent it seems inevitable; 
yet well directed laws for the protection of those birds 
which suffer worst in the unequal contest may delay their 
impending fate, and preserve to our posterity the most 
pleasing features of many a landscape and the grateful 
op{)ortunitie8 of studying many a curious and interesting 
species. Thanks, perhaps, to the stronger constitution of most 
Pala3arctic Birds, the votaries of what is called “acclimatiza- 
tion ” have obtained little success in these islands, for the 

^ Tlie pingular wiMclom of tlio old commarid (Deut. xxiu 6) — the 
moat ancient game-law" (using the term in its widest sense) in 
existence — has here a curious exemplification. 

^ The Bohemian Sohaschek, who visited England about 1461, says 
he hod nowhere seen so many Kites as around London Bridge (Hidl, Ja(, 
Ver. Stuttgart, vii. p. 40). And the statement is confirmed by Belon 
(Obs, ad. Jin. Clus. Exot. p. 108), who says that they were scarcely 
more nnmerous in Cairo than in London, feeding on the garbage of the 
streets and even of the Thames. From the same writer (Uist. Nat. 
Oyseavx, p. 131) it would seem that at that time (1555) they, and 
Bavens also, were i)r<)tt*ctod hy law in the (’iLy ! The Hen-Harrier’s 
name is enough to shew what was thought of it in days when it 
abounded. 

* In Transbaikalia, the Boarded Vulture {Qypaetm badtatua), which 
was formerly common, has of late been completely exterminated, 
through persecution promj)ted by the desire to obtain its feathers, 
which are highly valued. — Von Middendorff, Sihir. Raise, iv. p. 851. 

^ The extermination from Europe of the Francolin (Francolinus 
wdgariB) has been treated at some length by Lord Lilford (Ibis, 1862, 
p. 852) without his being able to assign any cause for the fact. 

* Report from the SeUd Committee on Wild Birds* Protectiom, 
(House of Commons), 1878. Appendix, pp. 188-193. 


exotic species which it has beenattemptingto introduce have, 
almost without exception, failed to establish themselves. 

The efforts made in some British colonies — particularly in 
Australasia — are unfortunately too likely not to be success- 
ful; and, when their own peculiar fauna has been half 
extirpated, our fellow-subjects at the antipodes will pro- 
bably have good reason to lament the extraordinary senti- 
ment that has led them to introduce from other countries 
birds which, in the absence of their natural checks, will be 
nothing else than a positive nuisance ; for so reckless is 
the manner in which they have been imported, that species 
possessing few or excee^ngly doubtful recommendations 
to begin with have been carried over in abundance, and 
some of these cannot fail to become permanent setftlers 
equally with those for the transportation of which the 
would-be “acclimatizers’’ might hnd themselves excused. 

All, however, in the battle of life will contribute first to 
the subdual and by degrees to the disappearance of the 
original inhabitants, which had hitherto constituted a 
fauna, from a scientific point of view, perhaps the most 
interesting on the face of the globe. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BIRDS. 

It is admitted by nearly all naturalists that the study of 
the extinct organisms of any country leads the investigator 
of them to a proper appreciation of its existing flora or 
fauna; while, on the other hand, a due consideration of 
the plants or animals which may predominate within its 
bounds cannot fail to throw more or less light on the 
changes it has in the course of ages undergone. That is 
to say that the Distribution of forms in Time is a subject 
so much connected with the Distribution of forms in Space, 
that the one can hardly be separated from the other. 
Granting this as a general truth, it must yet be acknow- Scarcity o 
ledged as a special fact, which some of the preceding 
paragraphs will perhaps have foreshadowed, that in fossil 
Ornithology we have as yet but scanty means of arriving at • 
any precise results which will justify bold generalization 
in the matter of aviarian distribution. Bemains of extinct 
forms of Birds are, compared with those of other classes 
of Vertebrates, exceedingly scarce, and in accordance, there- 
fore, with the prevalent practice of naturalists they have 
been but little investigated. If we except France and 
New Zealand — and in the latter no fossil ornithic relics 
can be assigned to any very ancient epochs — little has been 
done. The discovery in the former of somewhat early 
remains of Birds, allied to those which we at present only 
know as denizens of a tropical region, and the recognition 
of far later remains of species identical with those that 
now flourish in arctic lands, merely corroborates what is 
from nnmerous sources within the knowledge of every 
geologist — the vicissitudes, namely, of which that part of 
Europe has had experience. Though in this quarter of the 
globe we now have no indigenous Struthiouk Birds, the 
former existence of Struthious Birds oven in England proves 
very little, because wo know that some of such birds (the 
species of South-American Bltea, for instance) can main- 
tain themselves in lands which are subject to a climate as 
fitful, if not as severe, as our own. All that can bo justly 
inferred thence is that Struthious Birds were not formerly 
confined to their present limits, and possibly that such 
birds once pervaded the greater part of the earth’s surface. 

The ArchcBopteryx and Odontepteryx from their singularity 
prove nothing in respect of Geographical Distribution. 

Perhaps in the whole lunge of zoology there is no class 
from the fossil remains of which we learn less as regards the 
physical history of our planet than we do frolb the Birds. 

We, therefore, have to turn to the other side of the ques- 
tion of Distribution, and try to find out whether the 
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evidince, which is from one point of view so ovidentiy 
deficient, may not be supplied by inquiry into existing 
avifauna^ and tliis, in other words, signifies that a know- 
ledge of the Geographical Distribution of living Birds 
becomes a matter of prime necessity to every one who 
would intelligently exercise the calling of an ornithologist. 
Zoological Thus driven to a kind of extremity, the student of Birds, 
Dktriba- however, cannot but regard with the most lively satiafac- 
circumstance that to one of his brethren is due the 
of merit of having first truly pointed out the great Zoogco- 
Birda ^phical Begions of the globe — a fact not a little surpris- 
ing when we reflect that the outlines of Distribution laid 
down in 1857 by Mr Sclater ^ had reference only to the 
most vagrant Class of animals in creation ; yet these out- 
lines have, not merely in the main, but to a very great 
extent in detail, met with the approval of nearly all those 
zoologists who have since studied the subject in its bear- 
ing upon the particular Classes in the knowledge of which 
they themselves stand pre-eminent. 

General Without infringing upon what must be deemed tho 
principles, generalities of biological Distribution, it is proper to 
observe that Mr Sclater^s success is to be attributed to the 
method in which his investigations wore carried on-— a 
method in which he had but few predecessors. Instead of 
looking at the earth’s surface from the point of view which 
tho geographer would take of it (a jioint of view which 
had hitherto been adopted by most writers), mapping out 
the world according to degrees of latitude and longitude, 
determining its respective portions of land and water 
entirely regardless of the products of either element, or 
adhering to its political divisions — time-honoured as they 
were, — he endeavoured to solve the question simply os a 
zoologist should, by taking up the branch of tho subject 
with which he was best acquainted, and by pointing out and 
defining the several Begions of the globe in conformity 
with tho various aspects of ornithic life which they present 
But herein there was at once a grave difficulty to be 
^ encountered. Birds being of all animals most particularly 
adapted for extended and rapid locomotion, it became 
necessary for him to eliminate from his consideration those 
groups, be they large or small, which are of more or less 
universal occurrence, ^ and to ground his re,sults on what 
was at that time commonly known as the order Insessoren 
or comprehending the orders now generally dif- 

ferentiated as Passeres (wren), PicaricB^ and PsittacL 
llie six On this basis then Mr Sclater was enabled to set forth 
great that the surface of the globe exhibited %ix great Regions, 
ttegiomu marked manner differing from all the rest, though 

the difference was not always equally im[)ortant. These 
Begions he termed respectively the Palsearctic, Ethiopian, 
Indian, Australian, Ncarctic, and Neotropical ; and though 
it is on all accounts better to preserve the names he 
bestowed on them, it does not seem convenient to follow 
the order in which he placed them. Thus tho Australian 
Region appears not only to differ more from the others 
than t^ey do among themselves, but its differences are of 
a kind which, when its fauna is considered as a whole, 
suggest a striking peculiarity, namely, that many of the 
forms of animal life therein found are the direct and not 
very much modified descendants of types which may very 
likely at an early period of our planet’s history have pre- 
dominated over every land, but of types which have since 

* Journal of the Proc&edinje qf the Linnmn Society ^ Zoology , 
it pp. 180 - 145 . It is much to be regretted that the author of thii* 
most valuable essay has never sanctioned its republication in another 
and improved form. Many of its details, and some of its principles 
even, are now known to be incorrect, but for the time at which it ap- 
peared it wsgu marvellous production. 

* Not buHnat even in the most widely-spread groups are contain^ 
others— ittb-faidliee, genera, or species strictly limited to certain 
loeslities. Some of these will be noticed further on. 
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been elsewhere in great part replaced by more highly 
developed structures. The lower rank in the scale of its 
most characteristic animals seems to be indisputable, and, 
therefore, with the Australian Region it appears most 
proper to begin.® 

I. The Australian Bkoion is most trenchantly divided Ausxiu- 
from the Indian, which, from a geographical and possibly 
from a geological point of view, seems to be conterminous 
with it, by the narrow but deep channel which separates 
the small islands of Bali and Lombok, and will be found Bound- 
to determine tho boundary between two entirely distinct 
portions of the earth’s surface. Midway along this channel 
we may draw a line in our imagination, and continue it in a 
north-north-easterly direction up the Strait of Macassar, 
dividing the much larger islands of Celebes and Borneo. 

A considerable interchange of animal forms in the two 
islands last named is indeed to bo observed, and even a 
slight intermingling of tho productions of the two former 
seems now to be going on ; but the inosculation is so much 
less in degree than that which obtains between any other 
two Begions, while the characteristic, not to say peculiar, 
zoological types which occupy either side of this line are 
so divergent, that it may bo fairly considered a harder and 
faster line than any that can elsewhere be found. Between Wallato’ 
Bali and Lombok, as above stated, it has been shewn by 
Mr Wallace to l)e all but ]>erfect, and in his honour this 
boundary, as real in the abstract as though it existed 
in the concrete, has been most justly named after the 
naturalist and traveller who first saw and recognized its 
importance — “ Wallace’s Line.” * As above indicated, this 
line becomes less definitive as it proceeds further northward ; 
and though we know it to pass between the Philippine 
Islands and Sanguir, and again between the former and 
the Palau group, its furtlier progress in that direction 
cannot as yet be set down with precision, though it ]*rob- 
ably runs to the westward of the Ladrones. But here- 
abouts we lose sight of it, until we arrive at tho Sandwich 
Islands, to the northward of which it must pass, since for 
reasons presently to be given at greater length that archi- 
pelago must bo confined within the Australian Region. 
Southward from Lombok the boundary of the Bcgit)n t Dunds 
the western coast of Australia, and then strikes oli in a 
south-easterly direction to encompass New Zealand and its 
dej>endoncies. Arrived here it must be drawn so as to 
include all of what is commonly known as Polynesia, 
though tho characters of the intermittent chain of islets 
lying parallel to and just to the southward of the Tropic of 
Capricorn, and a few scattered reefs to tho northward 
of the equator (between long. 108" and 115'* W.), are at 
2 >resent insufficiently determined. After encircling, how- 
ever, tho liOW Archipelago and the Marquesas, the 
boundary trends to the north-west, and includes, as before 
stated, the Sandwich Islands ; but thence its 2 )reciso direc- 
tion cannot now be traced, owing to the obscurity which 
veils tho numerous islets of tho North Pacific Ocean, which 


® The writer has to acknowledge with hearty thanks tho very 
singular mark of confidence conferred on him by his eminent friend Mr 
A. K. Wallace, who has allowed him to peruse in manuscript the greater 
part of a work on the Geographical Distribution of Animals, tho early 
publication of which can hardly fail to place this most interesting 
subject in tho position it undeniably deserves, but a position to which 
it has never yet attained through the absence of any treatise of like 
character. The value of the favour thus bestowed upon him the 
writer cannot overestimate. 

^ This name was first given by Professor Huxley {Proc, Zool, Soc, 
1808 , p. 313 ), but ns it U hardly a geographical term, it will accord- 
ingly make no appearance on any save n so-called “ physical " map. 
The value of the discovery above mentioned, of which no one had ever 
dreamt till it was made by Mr Wallace, seems to justify proper notice 
from chartographers, and it might be well, therefore, to dignify the 
channel between Bidi and Lombok — named on some maps Lombok 
Strait— by the appellation of ** Wallace's Strait." 
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lie between that group and the coast of Asia. All that can 
be said for certain is, that it does not comprise the Aleutian 
Islands, the empire of Japan, or the Loochoos. 

General Though the characteristic Mammals of the Australian 
character- Hegion are in every way highly remarkable, entirely com- 
liticf, ])rohending fia they do one of the three Subclasses (Omitho- 
diiphia) and nearly all of a second {Didelphia\ by far 
the largest portion of the area it covers is weak if not 
absolutely wanting in Mammalian life, and the zoological 
features which mark the Region as a whole are perhaps 
better exhibited by its Birds than by any other Class of its 
fauna. This being the case, it may be excusable in this 
place to dwell longer ui>on this Region than upon the rest. 
'IVue it is that we have no Subclass of birds, like the 
Ornlthodelphia among Mammals, w’hich is restricted to 
the Region ; but, on the other hand, the instance of the 
Didelphiay to which allusion has just now been made, is 
here almost exactly paralleled by tliat of the Struthioua 
Birds —tlie Uatittty to call them by the name now very gene- 
rally applied to them by the zoologists who recognize them 
as forming one of the two primary divisions or Subclasses, 
w(* may term them, of the Class Aves. All the existing 
Prevalclirr Hatitae (with the exception of the species of two forms, the 
of iMdit. Ostriches of Africa and South America, belonging to the 
genera i^truthio and and comprising at most but five 
species) are found with in the Australian Region and nowhere 
else. But further, the Ratitce of the Region are more 
widely distributed throughout its area than are the Di‘ 
defphuty since the former extend from Ceram, in lat. V S. 
and long, 130" E., to New Zealand in lat. 45“ 8. and long. 
175" E., if not a little further, while the Didelpkia stop 
short at lat. 44" 8. and long. 155“ E.^ But if we take the 
birds alone, and compare the two Subclasses into which 
the existing or recent members of the Class are divided, we 
find the Australian Region remarkable for its ornithic 
singularity. The smaller of these two Subclasses, the 
Ratitoiy contains six very natural grou])S — which might 
well be called Orders —including, according to the most 
exaggerated computation of their number, less than 
40 species, while the larger Subclass, the CarinatcBy 
though perhaps not including more truly natural groups, 
comprehends some 10,000 8j)ecies. Now, out of the six 
groups of tliis smaller 8ubclass, four are absolutely restricted 
to the Australian Region, and these four groups contain ail 
but, at the highest estimate, as above stated, five of the 
sjiecies known to belong to the Subclass ; thus we should 
be able to regard the 35 species of recent Ratitce of 
the Region (a number which is clearly far too large) as the 
])ro])ortional equivalent of an avifauna of more than 8000 
species (8750). 

Leaving, however, such a calculation as this, which 
indeed cannot as yet be more than an approximation to the 
truth, wo must consider first the remaining ornithic features 
of the Region as a whole, and then those of its parts. With 
respect to each of those subjects, it mil bo evident to every 
one that a further division is at once incumbent upon us. 
I’he prevalent zoological features of any Region are of two 
kinds — negative and positive. It is therefore just as much 
the business of the zoogeographer, who wishes to arrive at 
the truth, to ascertain what groups of animals are wanting 
in any particular locality (altogether independently of its 
extent) as to determine those which are forthcoming there. 

* Of course, as regards polymorphism, uo comparison can be made 
between the Ratitce ami the Duielphui, the latter presenting a very 
groat variety and the foriner a very great sameness of strnoture and 
habit, though If it be true, as seems to bo most likely the jase, that 
IHmmie and its allies were absolutely devoid of wings, we should in 
them have a divergence from the normal ornithic type which is alto- 
gether unique in the whole Class, and for its singularity might well be 
set off against the nniltifariousuoss exhibited by the 


Of course, in the former case it would be absurd to f^gard 
as a physical feature of any great value the absence from a 
district of groups which do not occur except in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; but when we find that certain groups, 
though abounding in some part of the vicinity, either sud- 
denly cease from appearing or appear only in very reduced 
numbers, and occasionally in abnormal forms, the fact 
obviously has an important bearing. Now, as has been 
above stated, mere geographical considerations, taken from 
the situation and configuration of the islands of the so- 
called Indian or Malay Archipelago, would indicate that 
they extended in an unbroken series from the shores of the 
Strait of Malacca to the southern coast of New Quinea, 
which confronts that of North Australia in Torres Strait, 
or even further to the eastward. Indeed, the very name 
Australasia, often applied to this part of the world, would 
induce the belief that all the countless islands, be they 
large or small — ^and some of them arc among the largest 
on the globe — were but a southern prolongation of the 
mainland of Asia. But it has been already stated that so A very 
far from this being the cose a very definite barrier 
interposed. A strait, some 15 miles or so in width, and ' 
separating the two fertile but otherwise insignificant islands 
of Bali and Lombok, makes such a frontier as can hardly be 
shewn to exist elsewhere. The former of these two islands 
belongs to the Indian Region, the latter to the Australian, 
and between them there is absolutely no true transition — 
that is, no species are common to both which cannot be 
easily accounted for by the various accidents and migrations 
that in the course of time must have tended to mingle the 
productions of islands so close to one another. The faunas 
of the two are as absolutely distinct as those of South 
America and Africa, and it is only because they are separ 
ated by a narrow strait instead of the broad Atlantic that 
they have become so slightly connected by the interchange 
of a few species and genera. 

Now, first, of the forms of Birds which arc prevalent Indian 
throughout the Indian Region, but are entirely wanting in , 
the Australian, we have at once the Bulbuls {Ixidm)y very 
characteristic of most parts of Africa and Asia, with the 
allied group of PhylhrnitlddcBy which is peculiar to the 
Indian Region; the widely- spread families of Barbets 
{MegaloBmidae) and Vultures (Vulturidce) \ and the Phea- 
sants {PhaBianidce)y which attain so great a development in 
various parts of the Asiatic continent and islands that there 
must their homo be regarded as fixed, though some species 
are found very far removed from the/oci« of the family.® 

8ome naturalists would add the Finches {Fnngillidm)^ but 
the real position of the so-called “ Finches ” of Australia 
must at present be considered extremely doubtful, and it 
may prove that they arc the direct descendants of the more 
generalized group whence sprang both the true Fnngillidce 
and the Ploeeidaiy if, indeed, these can justifiably bo kept 
apart. Then, of forms which are but weakly represented, 
we have the otherwise abundant Thrushes {Turdidee ®), and, 
above all, the Woodpeckers {Picidm\ of which ^ome 4 
species, or at most 5,^ out of more than 300, just cross 

* The separation of this family from the Tetmonidm (Partridges 
and Grouse), though hitherto almost universally recognized, seems to 
be a very questionable proceeding, and, so far as the present writer is 
aware, is one that can only be maintained by struotnr.il characters, 
which though patent in tlieir extreme forms, appear to vanish in those 
which are intermediate (</. iVoc. Zool, Sue, 1868, pi). 800, 801) ; but 
for the purposes of this treatise it is of little consequence, since the 
THromiiat are but very feebly represented in the Australian Region. 

^ It is almost certain that no satisfactory limits can be laid down 
between this family and tlie Warblers (^y^vtufes), but, as is the case 
mentioned in the last note, the result would hardly be affected by 
combining the two families, since the Sylviidee have covu^atively few 
members in the Region now under notice. * 

^ Tliere are said to be Dendrotypee analiim Lombok, 
fidvm and Yungipie/aa tmmirM in Celebes, mducomtia in the 
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the Viundary and occur in Lombok, Celebes, or the 
Moluccas, but are absolutely unknown elsewhere in the 
Ilegion. 

Turning to the families which by their presence char- 
acterize the Australian Begion, we find those which are 
peculiar to it to be perhaps, if not more numerous, yet more 
remarkable than the peculiar families of any other Begion. 
Nearly 20 such might hero bo enumerated. One, the 
Huneysuckers is most characteristic, and, 

abounding in genera and species, extends to almost 
every part of tho region, yet only a single species oversteps 
its limits, crossing the sea from Lomlx)k to Bali.^ Other 
peculiar families are much more confined, and, since by 
thdlr means (as will presently appear) the various sub- 
divisions of the Begion may be more clearly marked out, 
further notice of them may be for the present deferred, 
Bift the positive characteristics of the Begion as a whole 
are not its peculiar forms alone; there are at least 4 
families which, being feebly represented elsewhere, here 
attain the maximum of development. Such are the 
Thickheaded Sh rikes {P(ichycephalidvb\ tho Caterpillareatera 
{CampepJuigidit')^ the Flowerpeckers (i>icccicfce), and the 
Swallow-Flycatchers {Artamidct). Besides these, 3 or per- 
haps 4 groups, though widely distributed throughout the 
world, arrive in the Australian Begion at their culmination, 
presenting an abundance of most varied forms. These are 
the Weaver-birds {PloceidoB, and theMore]mrks(Pw/ar^tVZd'), 
if they can be properly separated from the Fringillidm and 
the Capri mulgidvR respectively, but especially the King- 
fishers {Alcedimd(fi) and the Pigeons {Cohmbida?\ the 
species belonging to the two last obtaining in this Begion a 
degree of prominence and beauty which is elsewhere un- 
equalled. 

Without going into greater detail, tho Australian Region 
may be roughly said to be composed of four Subregions, 
to which the names of Papua (or New Guinea), Australia 
proper. New Zealand, and Polynesia may perhaps be at- 
tached. The boundaries of some of these Subregions are, 
as may be ex})ected, not well defined ; and, indeed, it is 
obvious that much must be done in the way of geographi- 
cal exploration before tho investigation of zoologists will 
mark out their limits with positive accuracy. Ea|)ecially 
is this true in respect of tho first of these Hubregions, which 
in certain parts shows a comi)lication of characters that 
for want of 8})ace could hardly here be explained, if in- 
deed, according to our present information, they can be 
explained at all. 

(1.) The Papuan Suhregim, the chief province of which 
is formed by New Guinea and its dependencies, comprises, 
besides the large and imperfectly-known island whence its 
name is derived, three other provinces, which may bo 
named tho Timorese, the Celebesian, and the Moluccan. 
The fauna of the Timor group seems to be made up of 
contributions from Java, belonging to the Indian region, 
the Moluccas, and Australia. Of nearly 100 genera and 
160 8|)ecies of Land-birds only, which are here found, an 
equal proportion appears to be related to tho Birds of tho 
Indian Region and to those of Australia proper — some 30 
genera being distinctly traceable to each. Tho Indian in- 
fiuence is made evident by the presence of about 27 genera 
which have crossed the strait from Bali into Lombok. Of 
these, 12 are known to stop short at FloreS) but tho inter- 


Moluccas, and Y, otarius there or perhaps in the Suuda Islands. It 
is quite likely, however, that further investigation will add to the 
niiuiber. 

^ This is here advisedly used in a restricted sense, excludli^ 
the gonuflfflilhsten>ps and its allies, which are often included under it 
by systematists. 

^ This is Ptitotia linibutaf a species which is common from Timor to 
Lombok. 


vening island of Sumbawa has not yet been omithologically 
explored, and 13 of them reach Timor. In all there may 
be, disregarding birds of wide distribution, some 30 species 
of Indian origin, with nearly 20 thereto allied, but, on the 
other hand, more than 60 wliich are derived from Australia, 
thus indicating a greater affinity to the latter country. 

There is one genus of Kingfishers (Caridonasr) known only 
from Lombok and Flores, but no doubt represented in 
Sumbawa, and a genus of Pigeons (Leucotreron) is almost 
limited to this group. 

The Celebesian province is known to be inhabited by Celei)esia 
more than 200 species, belonging to about 150 genera, proviiue. 
Of the Land-birds, 9 genera and nearly 70 species are abso- 
lutely confined to the principal island, but 20 more are 
found also in the Sula and Sanguir islands, making nearly 
90 species peculiar to this Subregion. Of those which 
are not peculiar, Lord Walden ^ estimates that about 55 
are of Indian and 22 of Australian origin, the remainder 
being common to both Regions, and thus the Indian influ- 
ence is very strong in this quarter, pointing to an immi- 
gration from the north and west. Of the less wide genera 
of Celebes, more than 20 are common to Borneo and Java, 
and nearly as many to Timor or tho Moluccas — again 
showing a preponderance of Indian over Australian types ; 
but, since the Bornean and Javan species consist of only 
about one-quarter of those which are characteristic of those 
islands, while the Moluccan and Timorese genera form 
nearly one-half, the proportion which has been drawn from 
the rest of tho Australian Region is clearly greater than that 
which has flowed in from the Indian. Tho most important 
family of Meliphagidof, however, which, as before remarked, 
is so highly characteristic of the Australian Begion, is here 
represented by a single species only {Myzomtla chloroptera\ 
and the fact requires due acknowledgment. On the other 
hand, some 8 Indian families which are very important 
in Borneo and Java are altogether absent, and the non- 
appearance of a still greater number of Moluccan forms is 
also worthy of note. The conclusion at which Mr. Wallace 
arrives from these and some other circumstances is that 
Celebes, during the existing epoch, has never been united 
by extensive land with either side, but has received an 
influx of immigrants from each. Of the genera found in 
Celebes itself 9 are peculiar, 3 more occur in one other 
island only, and 1 (which is likely to bo eventually dis- 
covered in Cele))es) is as yet known but in the ISula group. 

Of these 13 genera peculiar to the Subregion, about one- 
third are modifications of Australian forms. The Sula 
Islands show a considerable blending of faunas ; out of 
nearly 40 species of Land-birds, more than one-half are 
identical with or allied to those of (Celebes; but 3 
Moluccan genera, unknown to Celebes, occur here. 

Wo have now to consider the Papuan province. The Papuan 
island of New Guinea, which is the centre of tho whole previuce, 
Papuan Subregion, has been until lately almost entirely un- 
explored, and even at the present day its interior has been 
but scarcely and cursorily visited by civilized foreigners. 

Yet out of nearly 350 species of Land-birds, belonging to 
125 genera, which are known to us from this country, 

300 Bj)ocie8 are exclusively peculiar to it, and 36 genera 
are either peculiar or only just extending to North Australia. 

Of the remaining genera, 38 are peculiar to the province, 

45 are characteristically Australian, 9 more especially be- 
long to the Malay Archipelago generally, being as much 
Australian as Indian. Only 7 are typically Indian, but 
with a discontinuous distribution, while 25 have a wide 
range. The chief features of the province to be noted are 
the extraordinary development therein of the Cassowaries 


® Tranmetiona q/ the Zoological SocUty^ viii. pp. 23-118.. , 
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(C(i9uciriidm\^ tlie richues.) and specialization of the King- 
fishers {AlcetUnidfr)^ Parrots {Pdttaet)^ and IHgeons (Co- 
Iwmhidw), it8liird8-of-Paradiso(fWar/twMiflB), Honeysuckers 
(Mell/diagula*), and some remarkable Flycatchers (Mtuci- 
capidcb). It lias several marked deficiencies compared with 
Australia, among which are the Warblers Babblers 

(Ti\ne/t'ldcB)f Finches or Weaver-birds (Fringillidas or Plo- 
ceidcb ) — according as we are disposed to treat those groups 
— certain Parrots (Platyrercinoi), and Diurnal Birds-of-Prey 
( Falc(midoe)f and, above all, the Emeus (Drortumdo!). About 
9 genera are especially Malayan, and nearly as many more 
have apparently the same origin, but, curiously enough, are 
not found in the intervening Moluccan province. Thus it 
will be seen tliat the avifauna of New Guinea is pre-eminently 
that of the Australian Region, and that it has many peculiar 
developments of Australian types ; but that there has also 
been an infusion of Malayan forms, of which one group is 
sjiread pretty uniformly over the whole Archipelago, if not 
beyond it ; while another group presents a rare instance of 
discontinuous distribution — not appearing in an interven- 
ing s]mre of 1000 miles across, tliough that space is full 
of islands to all apiiearance habitable by such forms. 
The birds of Papua are, as a whole, remarkable for their 
brilliancy of plumage, one-half of the species occurring 
there being so distinguished, and no less than 12 genera 
are decorated by the metallic colouring of their feathers. 
The Birds-of-Paradise, the Racquet-tailed Kingfishers, the 
largest and smallest of the Parrot tribe, namely, Calypto- 
rhynrhus and Naiiterna, and the great Crowned Pigeons 
(Goura) are very characteristic among its productions. 

The chief dependencies of New Guinea require some 
little notice. Those are the Aru Islands in the west, and 
New Iiritain and New Ireland in the east, with the Solomon 
Islands as still more distant outliers in the same direction, 
and the Louisiade group in the south. The first, separ- 
ated by 150 miles of sea from Papua, has over 100 species 
of Land-birds, of which, however, about four-fifths have 
been found also on the mainland ; but among those 
which are ])eculiar are two of the finest Paradiseidee — one 
of them belonging to a distinct genua (Cicinnurus) — and 
there is the very suggestive fact, as asserted, of two species 
of Casuartus occurring in the grou]>. Of the ornitho- 
logical features of New Britain and New Ireland not much 
is known, save that the former is inhabited by a species of 
Cassowary, and that both are intimately connected with 
New Guinea. The avifauna of the Solomon Islands is in 
some degree better understood, and 30 well-authenticated 


^ The iin})ortftnco wliich must be attached to the distribution of 
JUtite as with Carinate birds, to say nothing of the interest- 

ing fact that tlio known number of species of Oastiarius has been raised 
from one to nim* in the course of a very few years, makes it advisable 
bore to give a list of tlie 9 species, with the localities (so far as they 
liave been ascertained) they inhabit, os announced to the Zoological 
Society of Loinion, 16th February 18715, by Mr. Sclator, to wlio^e 
courtesy the author owes the sight of a proof sheet of the communica- 
tion : — 


C, galcutus, Ceram. 

0. papnaniiSi Northern New 
CtuineA. 

(7. iresfcnmnini, Joble Tdnnd. 
C, vnia >/>ni(hculatuSy New 
(juiuea. 


C. picticollis, Southern New 
Guinea. 

C, heccarii, Wokati, Aru Islands. 
C. hicarunnUataSt Aru Islands. 
C. auntmlis, North Australia. 

C, hennellif New Britain. 


A species of Cassowary 1ms been said to occur in the Solomon Islands, 
and if so, one would think it likely to be dLstinct, but tlie only example 
alleged to have eouie from that group which has been examined proved 
to lie 0. benneMi. 

It would seem not at all unreasonable that in dividing the Papuan 
Subregion into provinces wo should be guided by the distribution of 
this remarkable genus. 1 u that case, not only would Ceram be an- 
iie.Yed to the Papuan province, but the Cape- York district severed from 
the Australian and added to the Papuan Subregion. 

^ As stated in the preceding note, a Casuariui is said to be found in 
th) Solomon Islands, and, liowever contrary to expectation, would 
•ecm to be of the same species as that which inhabits New Britain. 


species of Land-birds, with 1 peculiar Rcdlm^ havS been 
found there. Of those 30, 16, or more than half, are known 
to be peculiar, while 3 more probably are so : 5 species 
occur in New Ireland as well ; 1 is common also to New 
Caledonia and the New Hebrides, 1 to the Louisiade Archi- 
pelago, and the remaining 4 have a wider distribution in 
the Kpuan Subregion, to which unquestionably the group 
belongs. 

The Moluccan province, completing this Subregion and Moluoi 
consisting of many rather widely detached islands, which provia 
lie for the most part between those forming the provinces 
already described, extends probably from Timor-leat in the 
south to the Sanguir group in the north, and includes the 
considerable islands of Ceram, Bouru, Gilolo, and Mbrty. 
About 200 species of Land-birds are now known from this 
province, and they may be assigned to over 80 genera. Of 
the species about 15 are common to the Indian re^on, 
but more than twice as many to the Papuan province, and 
some 140 are peculiar, of which the most significant are 
the Casvarius of Ceram.® Of the genera of Land-birds 
2 only — Se/niioptera^ a remarkable Bird-of-Paradise, and 
Lycocorax^ an aberrant Crow — are peculiar ; but there is 
also in Gilolo a brevi^jennate genus of Rails (Ilahroptila) to 
which the same epithet will apply. One genus is common 
to Ceram and Celebes, and another is found in Australia, 
whence po.ssibly it is a migrant, while 30 genera are charac- 
teristic of the Papuan Subregion, and nearly 40 more, of 
more or less wide range, are found in and probably derived 
from New Guinea. Finally, there are some 1 2 genera which 
do not occur in New Guinea, and belong wholly or mainly 
to the Indian Region, but there are only 3 characteristically 
Indian types met with in tho Moluccas, and all of them 
are there represented by distinct and well-marked sj^ecios. 

The avifauna of the Moluccan province is therefore 
thoroughly that of the Papuan Subregion, and is no less 
clearly derivative from that of Now Guinea, but not fewer 
than 11 forms of Birda-of-Paradise (Paradiseidci)^ with 
more than 1 2 other characteristically Papuan genera, are 
wanting, and therefore, in Mr Wallace's opinion, it would 
seem as though the province is not a fragment of any old 
Papuan territory, a supposition supported by the fact that 
most Moluccan birds are very distinct from their repre- 
sentatives in New Guinea. Amongst the most character- 
istic forms are the scarlet Brush-tongued Parrots (Lorius 
and Eos\ found, it is believed, in every island of the 
group, but not in tho Celebesiaii or Timorese provinces. 

One species of Eos from Siau and Sanguir intimates that 
tliose islands belong to the province. Eclectus^ another 
scarlet Parrot, but belonging to a different family, also i.s 
equally characteristic with the Parrots just mentioned. As a 
rule, the birds of the Moluccan province are larger and more 
conspicuous than the allied species from neighbouring parta 
On the whole, the avifauna of the Papuan Subregion Sulwreg 
presents some very remarkable features, but most of them 
must bo here briefly treated by way of sumfnary. Un- 
questionably its most distinctive characteristic is to be 
found in the presence of the Birds-of-Paradise 
which are almost peculiar to it; for, granting that the 
Bower-birds (Chlamydera and otiiers) of Australia should 
be classed in this family, it must be admitted that they 
are very abnormal, or perhaps, to take firmer ground, 
that they are far less highly specialized than tho b^utiful 
and extraordinary forms which are found, and found only 
within very re*stricted limits, in the various islands of the 
Subregion. It would be easy, if space allowed, to dwell at 
length on the many points of interest with respect to those 
wonderful birds, though in truth wo know but little of 
them. 


* See preceding footnotes. 
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(2.) Ttu AuitfxUtafi Svkregim is limited to the great 
immlated continent which b^rs that name, with its ap- 
pendage Tasmania or Van Diemen’s Land, and possesses, on 
the e^hole, a voiy homogeneous fauna — so much so, indeed, 
that at present it would be almost impossible to subdivide 
it into provinces. Influenced in the north by its proximity 
to the rich and varied Papuan Subregion, ^ its omu rapidly 
becomes modifled towards thesouth. Outof some 630 species 
or more, nearly 490 are Land-birds, and not more than one- 
twentieth of them are found elsewhere, so that its peculiar 
species bear a greater proportion to the rest than is the case 
in the Papuan Subregion. Though the western, and espe- 
cialij* the north-western, parts of the country, which have 
been as yet but imperfectly investigated, will no doubt 
yield more results on further examination, it is already 
evidtnt that the greatest animal wealth of Australia lies 
towards the east. The western portion seems to have but 
2 peculiar genera (one of questionable value) — a nocturnal 
Parrakeet {Geopdtiacit8\ and a Weaver-bird {Emblemn\ 
which is apparently not very far removed from others of 
the same group. In the north, as already stated, there is 
a considerable admixture of genera from the Papuan Sub- 
region, which do not proceed beyond the tropic, and of these 
CdituiriuB is a striking example. The genus Xm'ophikiy of 
uncertain affinity, is confined to South Australia ; and the 
extreme limits of the Subregion, that is Tasmania, i>oasess in 
addition only 1 genus, Eudypte^, belonging to the marine 
family of the Penguins (Sphenisrichi), which inhabit gener- 
ally the sub-antarctic seas ; but the Land-birds, which are few 
in number, are specifically identical with those of Australia 
proper. This is oven the case with the Emeu {Drom(ms\ 
and the import of this fact is as significant ^ as would be a 
corresponding example drawn from the class Mammalia ^ 
since, in regard to means of locomotion, birds inea)>able of 
flight are on a par with terrestrial mammals. As a whole, 
Australia is rich in Parrots having several very 

jieculiar forms ; but Picarians {Ficanaf) of all sorts- - 
certain Kingfishers {Alcedimdm^ perhaps, excepted — are 
few in number, and the Pigeons (Columhidai) are also com- 
] mratively scarce. Australia, however, po.ssesscs two extra- 
ordinary families of abnormal Fasseres — the Lyre-binls 
{Menvridoe) and the Scrub-birds {Atrichiida;) — which, so 
far as is at present known, stand by themselves, though it 
is possible that the latter have a somewhat distant ally in 
the genus Orthmii/Xf or even in the South- American family 
J*leroptochidoe. The number of peculiar or characteristic 
genera of Fetsseres is, however, too great to be here enume- 
rated ; and there are many singular forms of Cohmhidoe, 
Among the more curious forms of Land-birds other than 
those may be especially remarked Lipoa among tho 
OallmcB (MeyapodiidaB\ and TriUmyx among the Gralhe 
{RallidoBp while Fedionomun is a form referred by soino 
systematists to the first and by others to the second of 
those Orders. • The presence of a Bustard {Eupoilotu) j)re- 
sents a cyrious example of interrupted distribution, since 
none of that family (Otididre) are found nearer than India. 

(3.) The Folyneeian SvJimffion^ though so vast, extend- 
ing as it does from one tsopic to the other throughout 
ninety degrees of longitude (from long. 140“ E. to long. 
130“ W.), at that part of the earth’s surface where degrees 
of longitude are broadest, possesses generally a very uniform 
avifauna. It may possibly be partitioned into four or five 
provinces ; but if so, the products of the first of them. 


^ The Peninsula of Oape York possesses a Cosuanus, as already 
noticed, and other grounds are not wanting for the supposition that 
has been ente^n^ that coologically it belongs to the Papuan Sub- 
region. 

* Its significance is increased by the fact that the Emeu of West 
Australia is distinct from that of the east The Emeu is extinct in 
Tasmania. 


containing the Palau ^ (commonly called Pelcw), the Caro- 
line, and most likely the Ladrone Islands, are at present 
too imperfectly known for any useful results to be drawn 
from them. Then we have the New Hebrides and New 
Caledonia forming another province; after which comes 
the third, or Central-Polynesian province, comprising the 
Fijian, Tongan, and Samoan groups ; next the numerous 
clusters from Cook’s Islands to the Marquesas, including 
the Society Islands and the whole of the Low Archipelago, 
which may perhaps form a fourth province ; and lastly, tho 
Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands. The first of these pro- 
vinces (so to call them) possesses in tho Palau Islands a 
Becd-Warbler, which seems to form a peculiar genus (P«aw^ 
fAia), while another kindred form belongs to tho widely- 
spread genus (Acrocepkalm) that our own English bird 
does, and occurs there, and there alone, so far as we know, 
throughout the whole Subregion.^ The like may be said 
of a Goatsucker {Caprimulgm), 1 other typically Poly- 
nesian genus is found ; 1 is common to tho Papuan, and 
1 to tho Malayan (Indian) Subregion. The second pro- 
vince shows some transition from the Papuan to the 
Australian Subregion. Out of 30 genera of Land-birds, 
18 are typically Australian, 13 are also Polynesian : about 
5 go no further to tho eastw-ard. 3 species of Aplmis, 
a genus of uncertain affinity, but generally classed with the 
Starlings (Sturnidcp), seem to link this province to the 
(’cntral-Polyncsian, and a very remarkable and apparently 
very generalized form of Gralhv — the Kagu (/2AtnocA«fMs), 
w'hich seems to have half-a-dozen scattered alliances — is 
peculiar to New Caledonia. From tho third province only 
some 50 genera and some 1 50 species of Land-birds are 
known. A species of Ouckow i^Eudynamu taitenm) ranges 
over the whole of this as well as tho next district so far as 
tho Marquesas, as also docs ])erhap8 an abnonnal Warbler 
{Talare), On tho other hand, the Samoan group has in 
the !Manu-mea or Tooth-billed Pigeon (Dulunculm) a form 
which alone makes a distinct family of Columhve ; ^ and 
another island of tho same group, Savai, produces a most 
peculiar broviponnato Water-hen (Farendiasteni)^ which it 
deemed worthy of generic separation from dnllinulas. 
The fourth province, which (if it may bo recognized as 
such) may be called the Eastern-Polynesian, comprehends, 
as above stated, the countless islands which surround 
tho Low Archipelago. Respecting these we have little 
j)reci 80 information — two meagre lists of birds from Hua- 
lieine, one of the Society group, and a catalogue obviously 
not complete of those of tho Marquesas, appearing to 
furnish nearly all our available material. The latter 
group possesses a rather remarkable Pigeon, said to bo 
peculiar to it, but perhaps also found in the former; 
and though closely allied to CarpopJmgay it has been 
elevated to generic rank under the name of Serredm. 
Tho last ])rovince is that of tho Sandwich Islands, which, 
notwithstanding that their ornithology has never been 
thoroughly worked out, seem to present some conspicuous 
differences from any other ; and it is almost a matter of 
opinion whether, small as is the known avifauna of the 
group, it should not be regarded as constituting a sepa- 
rate Subregion rather than as a province of Polynesia. 
The ascertained Land-birds are but 18 in number. Of 
these 3 are Birds-of-proy, and 1 of them, the Fandion (?) 
soUf^ariuB of Cassin, is only known in collections by a 
unique specimen. The other 2 are widely-distributed 


* Dr Fiiisch is underatcKxl to be especially engaged on the hinls of 
this group of islands, to our knowledge of which he and Dr Hartlaub 
have already contributed much. 

^ It is, however, found in Australia, and even in tho <oiith of that 
country. 

* It is possible, however, that Oiidiphapa^ which is supposed to 
come from New Guinea, may also belong to the JiUiuwuliuvr, 
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«peciesof Owls {StrigidmY Thereare no PnOad or Pkcmoi, 
The PasBeres consist ot 15 well-established species, all 
peculiar to the group, and belong to 10 generic forms, only 

1 of which, the cosmoiwlitan Corvus, is known to occur 
elsewhere. The remainder are restricted to the Hawaiian 
Islands and may be referred to 2 families — one the 
^Imost universally distributed Flycatchers {MuBcicapida^\ 
and the other the Iloneysuckcrs {Melip}iagidkB\ which, as 
has been said before, are preeminently characteristic of the 
whole Australian llcgion ; but it is to be observed that 
the most of the species are remarkable for the extraordinary 
form of their bill, so that they may ultimately be found to 
constitute a Bj>ecial section of the family, if they be not 
considered to form a distinct one (Drepanidet). There are 
also two peculiar species of Water-birds— a Coot (FuUea 
aiai), and the well-known Sandwich Island (loose {liemkhi 
BandvicenBts)^ which has been very commonly domesticated 
in Euroj)e. The Hawaiian Archipelago has thus a larger 
proportion of jieculiar genera and species than any other 
group in the Subregion, from which fact Mr. Wallace 
infers, and no one can doubt the truth of the observation, 
the great antiquity of its isolation. 

Npw (4.) Tke NeW‘Zealand liow^evcr, is, and to 

y^aland q]\ appearance long has been, more isolated still, probably, 

Bu region. longer isolated than any other portion of the globe. 

Beside the throe larger islands, known in the aggregate as 
New Zealand, numerous satellites belong to the Subregion, 
as Lord Howe’s, Norfolk, and Kerinadoc Islands, with the 
C^hathain, Auckland, and Macquarrie groujw. At the 
highest estimate the Subregion contains about 1 50 existing 
species of birds, of which more than 60 are Land- 
birds, belonging to about 34 genera, 16 of the latter being 
peculiar, and there may be some 5 genera of Water-birds, 
making 21 in all. Of the others 4 are widely spread, 
but the rest (9 in number) are characteristically those of the 
Region. Most of the genera occurring elsewhere are here 
represented by peculiar species, but then 6 are common to 
Australia. Some 7 or 8 are also allied to Australian species, 
and there are 4 Australian and 1 Polynesian species. 
Therefore every degree of similarity to Australia is to 
he found. Of peculiar genera it will suffice to say that 

2 (Mgiomoira and Miro) belong to the Warblers (Sgf- 
viidee), 1 genus ( Tumagra) jierhaps comes under the Babblers 
{TmeUid(f), and 2 genera {Xoiicm and AcanthontUi) 
may bo referred to the Creepers {Certhiidcp), The Paridm 
have 1 genus {Certhii})arus\ and the Meliphagidm 3 
genera {ProBthemadura, Pogommis^ and AnthomiB). The 
Starlings {SturnidoB) are represented by CalUjeaBy Creadimi, 
and the very abnormal — or perhaps it would be bettor to 
say generalized — Ifeterolocha, An entire and very distinct 
family {Strigopidw) of Parrots is certainly iieculiar, and it 
may probably be justifiable to regard the genus Nestor as 
constituting a second. There is also an Owl, which has 
been usually considered the type of a genus (Sceloglavd ) ; 
and the liallidw present two very remarkable forms — tho 
Wood-hens (Ocydromm) and the Takahe {Notomis), the last 
almost, if not quite, extinct. The widely-spread family of 
Plovers {Charadriidee) have two not less singular generic 
developments — Thinomis and the extraordinary Wrybill, 
Anarhynchus. Among the Ducks {AnaHdce\ Hymenolm-- 
muB is a very curious form ; and, finally, among the RetUioe 
we have the whole family of weird-looking Kiwis {ApUry- 
gid<je\ rejiresented by three or four species, which are 
totally unlike any other existing birds. In all, there is a 
wonderful amount of specialization, though perhaps in a 
very straight line from generalized forms ; but the affinity 
to Australian or Polynesian types is in many cases clearly 
traceable, and it cannot be supposed but that these last 
are of cognate origin with those of New Zealand. A very 
long period of isolation must have been required to produce 


the differences so manifestly to be observed, but a few 
forms seem at rare intervals to have immigrated, and this 
immigration would appear to be kept up to our own day, 
as shewn by the instance of Zoiterops lateralU, which is 
said to have lately made its first appearance, and to have 
established itself in the country, as well as by the fact of 
two Cuckows, the widely-ranging Eudynamis taiterms and 
ChryBQcoceyx IvdduB^ which are annual visitors. 

The most extraordinary ornithic feature of New Zealand, 
however, is unquestionably the former existence of the 
gigantic birds of the families DinorniMdas and Palaptery- 
gidoBy with a few other contemporary forms. These, however, 
having been already mentioned there is no need to dwell 
further upon them. As a whole, the avifauna of New Doom 
Zealand must be regarded as one of the most interesting and New Z 
instructive in the world, and the inevitable doom which is 
awaiting its surviving members cannot but excite a lively 
regret in the minds of all ornithologists. This regret is quite 
apart from any question of sentiment ; if it were otherwise, 
it could not be defended against that sentiment which 
prompts our colonial fellow-subjects indiscriminately to 
stock their fields and forests, not only with the species oi 
their mother-country, but with all the fowls of heaven, 
whencesoever they can be procured. The regret we express 
arises from the thought that just as we lament our ignor- 
ance of the species which in various lands have been 
extirpated by our forefathers, so our posterity will want to 
know much more of the present ornis of New Zealand 
than we can possibly record; for no one nowadays can 
pretend to predict the scope of investigation which will be 
required, and required in vain, by naturalists in that future 
when New Zealand may be one of tho great nations of tho 
earth. 

11. Thk Nkoteopical Region, though presenting cer-Nso- 
tain affinities to the Australian, and the only one which ^bopk 
can be said to bo zoologically allied to it, is yet almost as ^ 
distinct in its character therefrom as it is geographically 
distant. Excepting towards its northern limits, where it 
meets and inosculates with the Nearctic Region, the bound- Boun<l 
ary of the Neotropical Region is simple enough to trace, 
comprehending as it does the whole of South America 
from Cape Horn to the Isthmus of Panama and all Central 
America, and reaching in North America to somewhere 
about the twenty-second parallel of north latitude ; liesides 
including the Falkland Islands to the south-east,^ and the 
Calapagos under the equator to the west, as well as the 
whole of the Antilks or West-India [Islands up to the 
Florida Channel, which separates them from the peninsula 
of that name. Though over none but the remotest corners 
of this sufficiently large area is the supreme Class of animals Impor 
formed (as we have found it to be the case throughout by ® 
far the greater jiortion of the Australian Region) by the 
Birds, yet they here play a part of very groat importance, 
owing to the comparatively scanty number of Mammalian 
typos. Among those last, however, there are two remark- 
able groups -the Pedivmnay containing the only members 
of the Subclass Bidelphm which occur at the present day 

^ It may even be questionable wbetlier Tristan da Cunha, though 
lying nearer to the Afnrm coast, should not be referred to the Neo- 
tropical rather than to tho Ethiopian Region. On this lone spot but 
four species of Land-birds are known to occur, all of which are peculiar 
— two of them even geuerically. One is a Finch {Crithagra im%dana)^ 
belonging, it is true, to a genus very well represented in Africa ; but 
the second {Neaoapiza aeunha) is the type and sole member of a genus 
which, whether it be considered a Finch or a Bunting, is said by Dr 
Cabaiiis, its describer, to have unquestionable similarity to some South 
American forms {Journ./Ur Om, 1878, p. 154). The third bird is a 
Thrush {Neaocicfda fremita), like the last, peculiar botlf^ species and 
genus to the island, and apparently having no relation to anything 
Ethiopian; while the fourth is a peculiar species of brevipennate 
Water-hen {OalHnula nestofis), which may have been derived from either 
continent. 
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out of the Australian Region, and the BdmtatOy an Order 
which, though found also in Africa and India, attains in 
South America the summit of its development in variety 
and number of forms ; and we cannot adduce any examples 
of Orders or Suborders from the Class the circum- 
stances of which will exactly match those of these three 
Oeseral groups of Mammalia, The nearest approach, perhaps, is 
chsrictar- joBdo in one way by the South-American Ratite birds, of 
“ which one entire group, consisting of at most three species 
{Rheidas)y is peculiar to the region, and thus to some extent 
parallels the case of the Pedirmna ; but while these last also 
invade the Nearctic Region, the former are not even spread 
over the whole of continental South America, being limited 
to its colder portion. Moreover, so far as Orders have been 
generally understood and accepted by ornithologists among 
Carinate Birds, there is no one of wide range which can 
compare with the overwhelming development of the Eden- 
tates in the Neotropical Region. On the other hand, it must 
be observed that the Region claims all the Tinamous {Tina- 
midce) — the DrommagnaihcB of Professor Huxley — which, 
if we were ti follow his arrangement established on palatal 
characters, it would seem necessary to regard as the 
equivalent of an Order ; and also a single very remarkable 
form {Ofmthocor)iui\ wliich he has satisfactorily shown to 
be so unlike every other that it can only be conveniently 
classed by itself.^ Of these forms the TinamuicB certainly, 
and Oputhacomm probably, are of comparatively low de- 
velopmental rank, in that respect resembling certain char- 
acteristic Australiin groups; but the similarity between 
the avifaunas of the two Regions seems to bo further borne 
out by the same fact being observable bf other South- 
American families, forming what may bo called tho lower 
Suborders ^ of Pamres^ to which the names of OUgomyodm 
and Tracheophonce have boon attached, and these, if not 
altogether originating in the Neotropical Region, arc with- 
out doubt therein most abundantly produced. The signi- 
• ficanc^ of this fact is enhanced when wo remember that, as 
has been said before, to consider rightly the problem of the 
distribution of birds, wo must in tho main rely on tho 
Pas»ere$j as affording on the whole the surest ground for 
our investigations. Now, taking tho latest, nay, the only, 
complet'^ list of Neotropical birds — that published by 
Messrs Sclater and Salvin ^ in 1873, we shall see that there 
are 8 Passerine families peculiar to the Region, of which 
3 belong to tho Traoheophorimj 4 to the OUgomyod(v, 
and 1 only to the Polymyodee or Osnms. Or, if we look 
to the entire number of species given in that work as 
inhabiting the Region, we find it to be 3565. Of these, 
1997, or a good deal more than half, belong to the Order 
Passem— a large proportion truly, but one thit (from 
other causes not germane to our present investigation, and 
therefore to be just now disregarded) need not esi)ecially 
excite our wonder. But the characteristic nature of tho 
avifauna of the Region is more clearly brought out when 

* To*recognize these Orders, Cryptmi and Opisthocomi^ however, It 

becomes logically necessary to recognize many other groups in like 
manner, and thus to raise the number of Orders in the whole Class to 
at least two dozen, or nearly four times as many as most ornithologists 
have been usually willing to admit, a proceeding which naturally 
lowers tho diflbrential standard, and renders a comparison between 
“Orders” Aves and “Orders” of Mammalia, or almost 

impossible. 

“ The teiTO “ Suborder ” should very possibly not he used here, at 
least in a technical sense. The Passeres seem to be properly divisible 
into two great groups— one containing the genus Menura^ the other 
all ttie test, except most likely Atrichuii which there is some reason to 
suppose may be found to form a third group. Whenever these groups 
shall receive names, they ought to be regarded as Subonlers, but in 
the meantkiya, with this explanation, perhaps no harm will follow 
from calling the sections Polymyadas (the Oscines of some writers), 
OtigomyodcPt and Traehecph&im “Suborders.” 

* Polhmelaior Avium Neotropicaliumy &c., Auctoribus P. L. Sclater 
et 0. Salvin. Londlni : 1878. 


we leam that of the 1997 species just mentioned, 1070 
only belong to the higher Suborder {Polymyodce) ; leaving 
927 to the two lower Suborders {Oligomyodos and Tracheo- 
phonm)y or to speak in round numbers, out of 2000 species 
of the highest Order of birds, a lUtle nwre titan onedialf 
belong to its highest section, while nearly one-half belong 
to its two lower sections. This is a state of things which 
exists nowhere el.se on tho globe ; for, except in Australia, 
where a few but uncertain number of purely indigenous 
and peculiar non-polymyodous PaMeres are found, and in 
the Nearctic Region whither one family of OHgomyodee has 
evidently been led by the geographical continuity of its 
soil with that of tho Neotropical Region, such forms do 
not occur elsewhere. Accordingly their disproportionate Ornithic 
prevalence in South America and its neighbouring lands develop- 
points unerringly to the lower rank of tho ornis of the 1“ 
region as a whole, and therefore to the propriety of taking 
it next in order to that of the Australian Region, the 
general fauna of which is admittedly the lowest in the 
world. It is heli ‘ved that much the same result would 
follow from a similar examination of other Orders, especially 
tho PicaricB ; and Professor Huxley has urged with his 
wonted perspicuity the alliance of the two Regions ju.st 
named, basing his opinion in great measure on the evidence 
afforded by the two sections into which tho true Gallinm 
are divisible, the Perhteropodn and tho Alectoropodeey the 
former composed of the families Mega^KKliidcBy almost 
wholly Australian, and the CracideVy entirely Neotropical, 
but citing also other weighty evidence in favour of his 
conclusion.* 

Leaving, however, this matter os in some degree hypo- 
thetical, though its probability can hardly bo denied, we 
have as genera, families, or perhaps oven larger groups a 
great many very remarkable forms which are characteristic 
of or peculiar to the Neotropical Region in part, if not 
as a whole. Of families wo find 23, or maybe more, Chara6tcr- 
absolutely restricted thereto, besides at least 8 which, 
being peculiar to the New World, extend th^ ir range into^®®* 
the Nearctic Region, but are there so feebly developed that 
their origin may be safely ascribed to the southern portion 
of America. First in point of importance comes tho extra- 
ordinarily beautiful family of Humming-birds (TrochUulcp)^ 
with nearly 120 genera (of which only 5 occur in the 
Nearctic Region), and more than 400 species. Then the 
Tyrants {Tyrannidce), with more than 70 genera (8 of 
which nnge into the northern Region), and over 300 
species. To these follow the Tanagors {Tanagridai)^ with 
upwards of 40 gener i (only 1 of which crosses the border), 
and about 300 species ; the Picululos (pmdrocolaptida\ 
with as many g<mera, and over 200 sjMjcies; the Ant- 
Thrushes (FomiicariidcB), with more than 30 genera, and 
nearly 200 species ; together with other groups which, if 
not so 1 irge as those just named, are yet just as well defined, 
and possibly more significant, namely, the Tapaculos {Piero- 
piochidee), the Toucans (Rhampkastidee), the Jacam irs {Oal- 
bididop)y the Motmots {Momotidm)y the Todies (Tbofidcp), 
the Trumpeter.^ {Psophiid(B)y and tho Screamers {Pala- 
medeidoi); besides such isolated forms as the Seriema 
{Cariama) and the Sun-Bittern {Eurypyga), 

Having thus briefly indicated some of the chief charac- Division 
teristic and for the most })art generally distributed forma into Snb- 
of the Neotropical avifauna, we have next to consider the’^®‘®“*- 
separation of the Region into Subregions and jirovinces. 

Herein we find far greater difficulty than wo had to en- 
counter in treating of the preceding (the Australian) Region, 
the geographical peculiarities of which marvellously lend 
themselves to its comparatively easy partition, while the 
isolation of its several portions contributes in an extraor- 


* Proceedings of the Zoological Soeietyy 1868, pp. 294-<819. 
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dinary degree to the procese. But compared with the 
remaining Regions of the globe, the Neotropical, as it will 
1)0 essayed to show in the sequel, presents, perhaps, no 
greater difficulty in this respect than others do. The Sub> 
regions (one excepted), however, cannot bo said to be well 
defined, for no natural boundaries are to be found for 
them, and we must trust solely to the presence or absence 
of certain forms of Bird-life in marking out thoir limits. 
This is, of course, the most proper zoological method of 
]>roceeding, but in some cases it tends to make the divi* 
^ion8 rather more than less arbitrary, and in all cases de- 
]H>ridcnt upon the amount of investigation which has been 
bestowed on the several districts. Tho physical features 
of the continent of South America are very varied, and 
cannot bo said to assist us much or at all in our task. The 
proximity of its southern extremity to an ocean wherein 
at one season of tho year floating ice abounds, gives that 
portion a rigorous climate, and the presence of the gnmd 
chain of tho Andos, the highest save one in the world, 
prolongs V)cyond tho ocpiator those characteristias of a 
mounttiinous or oven an alpine tract, which override any 
that are commonly associated with degrees of latitude. 
7'his range, the great Cordillera, has also a remarkable 
effect first on tho climatological properties of the whole 
country, and then on its vegetation, which, of course, acts 
dii octly on its aniimal inhabitants. Running as tho Andes 
do jirotty nearly longitudinally, and lying near the western 
cf)ast of tho continent, tho wann, moist winds from the 
Atlantic swoop across its eastern and wider portion, unim> 
])c(lod in their course by any considorablo high land, till 
they aro attracted by tho summits of tho giant range, and, 
precipitating thoir fertilizing showers on its lofty slopes, 
8Ui)])ly the brimming floods of some of the largest rivers 
of tho world. Westward of the chain is in great part a 
desert, at least down to lat. 10“ S., though much of this 
w'as, jirior to tho conquest of Peru by the Spaniards, care- 
fully in’igated and highly luxuriant. A few other arid 
tracts are found, but compared with most other continents 
tho projjortion of desert-land is small, and tho valleys of 
tlie majestic rivers which roll their course to tho Atlantic 
aro clothed with the most extensive virgin forests in tho 
world. To these varied i)hysical conditions seem due tho 
chief differences wliich are observable in the avifauna of 
the component j)arts of the South-Ainerican continent, 
wliich, rich as it is beyond that of all other countries in 
genera and species, disjilays yet a considerable uniformity 
m its larger groujis of Birds. 

The Subregions into which that portion of the earth 
at ])resent under consideration can be most conveniently 
separated seem to he sU in number — four of them included 
within the continent of South America, and two lying be- 
yond its limits.^ But the confines of these continental 
Subregions, as has been above hinted, are of the vaguest. 
It is doubtful 'whether any amount of local knowledge will 
ever ju.stify the zoogeographer in drawing an absolute line 
of demarcation lietween any two of them. At present our 
information certainly does not permit us to do more than 
indicate tho general direction of such boundaries ; not that 
wo believe that their existence may not be legitimately 
assumed. Beginning with the apex of the continent, we 
have a Subregion, extending from Capo Horn to somewhere 
north of Bahia Blanca on its eastern coast, wdience its boun- 
dary runs in a north-westerly direction, passing to the east- 
ward of Mendoza, and then northward along the eastern 
and higher slopes of tho Andes until it crosses the equator, 

^ In arriving at this (ouclusiou the author wishes to acknowledge 
the kind assistanoe he has received from his old friend Mr Salvin, 
F.11.S., whose long-continued study of American, and especially Neo- 
tropical, forms of birds has placed him in the fi out rank of authorities 
on the ornithology of the New World. 


and, after trifurcating on either side of the vaUeye of the 
Ma^alena and its confluent the Cauca, returns along the 
western slopes of the lofty Cordillera, until it trends sea- 
ward and reaches the Pacific coast of South America some- 
where about Truxillo, in lat. 7* S. This Subregion, for a 
reason presently to be given, may be called the Pata^nian, 
though its northern extremity lies so far removed from its 
eponymic territory. Next we have what may be called the 
Brazilian Subregion, marching with the foregoing until 
somewhere near Potosi in Bolivia, whence it turns to the 
north-east, and, avoiding the watershed of the Amazons, 
strikes, perhaps, tho Paranahyba, through or along which 
it makes its way to the Atlantic. Then comes the enor- 
mous basin of the Amazons — the Mediterranean of South 
America, as the dwellers on its banks fondly call it — which, 
though forming an important part of the Brazilian EmpLe, 
seems undoubtedly to be a distinct Subregion from that 
to which this last name has been applied, and may justly 
bo denominated the Amazonian. Yet, be it remembered, 
that, its peculiarities not being observable on the higher 
tributaries of the mighty river, its upper w^atera must be 
regarded as draining land which belongs to the fourth 
Subregion — of which more immediately. Continuous to 
the southward with tho Brazilian boundary the western 
frontier of the Amazonian Subregion seems to turn off 
liefore the eastern confines of the Patagonian Subregion 
are reached, and, leaving a space intervening, it pursues a 
generally northward course, at a lower level, on the western 
bank of the Huallaga, and crossing the great stream whence 
it derives its name, in somewhere about long. 7T W. and 
lat. 5“ S., it pursues its way towards the mouth of the 
Orinoco. Tho fourth and last Subregion of South America 
includes all that is left of tho continent, and perhaps may 
be most fitly named the Subandean.^ This begins in tho 
south with the narrow slip of land before mentioned as 
intervening between tho comi)aratively low-lying Ama- 
zonian Subregion and that portion of the Patagonian which 
runs along tho lofty Peruvian Andos, and is believed to 
extend from the frontiers of Bolivia to the table-land of 
Ecuador, rounding, on the one hand, the forked extremity 
of the Patagonian Subregion to tho westward until it meets 
tho Pacific at Truxillo, stretching over 500 miles of sea to 
the Galapagos Islands, under the equator, and, on the other 
hand, following the .Ajuazonian boundary to the Atlantic, 
while it comprehends the islands of Trinidad and Tobago, 
as well as those 'VN'hich lie on the northern coast of South 
America. Besides portions of the states already named, it 
includes Nueva Granada and Venezuela till it reaches the 
Central-American Subregion in tho Isthmus of Panama. 
This fifth Subregion stretches on tho west northward about 
as far as Guay mas on tho east coast of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and on the east to the Rio Grande, which forms the 
boundary of Mexico and Texas, but the Nearctic Region 
dips down along the central table-land till near Queretaro, 
a little to tho northward of the city of Mexico, and t|ience 
southward along the higher ridges to an almost indefinite 
extent. The sixth Subregion is composed of the Antilles, 
with tho important exception of Trmidad and Tobago, and 
its limits being capable of easy geographical circumscrip- 
tion, further consideration of them may be for the present 
deferred. 

Tho difficulty of distinguishing these several Subregions 
is indeed very great ; and it is not only possible, but highly 
probable that even in a few years further exploration will 
enjoin a large amount of rectification of their frontiers. It 


^ In some respects it corresponds with what has bsei^^mmonly 
called the “ Columbian ” Flubregion ; but that name, having been used 
in a special and more restricted sense, might give rise to some mis- 
understanding. As will be seen, it comprehends far more than the 
forraiT United States of Colunib?*i. 
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must be remembered too that where, in the preceding 
paragraphs, ^Mines’’ of demarcation have been spoken of, 
such lines are in truth tracts of country often from one to 
two hundred miles in breadth, and in most cases there is 
no hope that the boundaries will ever attain any great 
degree of precision. Some advance of knowledge in this 
direction will no doubt accrue as the elevation and contour 
of hills and tablelands become more accurately laid down ; 
but at first the effect of this increase to our information 
will certainly be to complicate matters, by shewing the 
existence within one Subregion of spurs, isolated spots, or 
enclosed areas belonging to another, and as yet unsuspected. 
Stijl the amount of light thrown on the Neotropical Region 
by the persevering labours of the eminent ornitliologists 
before named, seems to deserve being brought to a focus ; 
ai^ accordingly the following summary is now offered in 
the hope that some of the characteristics of the avifauna 
of the Region may thereby be more readily comprehended. 
Dlstribu- Of the families of Birds peculiar to the Neotropical Region 

tion of — twenty-four in number, according to Messrs Sclater and 

SmUies Salvin— the distribution may be tabulated as follows 


Subiogfon. 

Pn'ullar 
to 1 Sub> 
r<*gion 

Common 
to 2 Sub* 
regioiiR. 

Common 
to a Sub- 
regiouH. 

Common 
to 4 Hub 
regions. 

Coiumuu 
to 5 Sub* 
regiona. 

Common 

toallSub- 

regioim. 

Patapnian 

P 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Brazilian 

0 

4 

1 

8 

5 

0 

Ainazoiiiaii... 

1 

0 

1 

8 

5 

0 

Subandoaii 

1 

1 

2 

8 

5 

0 

Central -A morican 

0 

1 

1 

7 

h 

0 

Antillean . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


This table will serve to shew the close alliance of the 
four middle Subregions to one another in their most 
remarkable forms, and, at the same time, the singularity 
displayed by the Patagonian and Antillean Subregions; 
while it will also make evident that no family peculiar to 
the Region is found in all its Subregions. 

Patagonian (1.) The Patagonian Subregion, lying chiefly at the 

Subregion, southern extremity of the continent, seems to present the 
greatest affinity to that in which the Australian avifauna 
reaches its climax. This is shewn not only by the pre- 
valence in it, alone of all the Neotropical Subregions, of the 
Eatitce, which wander over its solitudes, and the Penguins 
(Sphfiii^ddfv), which haunt its shores; but by the Ioav, 
generalized, and peculiar forms like Thinocorns and Attagia 
among the widely-varying Limlcoltje, and the Pteroptochidm 
(though some few species of this family occur elsewhere in 
South America) among the Paaaerea, The family of 
Plantcutters {Phylotornida) is almost peculiar, only just 
intruding upon Southern Brazil Of the more characteristic 
families of Birds of the New World, some 3 only (Dendroco- 
laptidm, Formicarikim, and Trochilidcjp) shew themselves in 
any great abundance, while but 2 others, which are feebly 
represented, occur within the ill-defined limits of its 
southern province, Patagonia, — the rest of its terrestrial, 
and still more of its littoral or maritime, avifauna consist- 
ing of families, or groups of families, which are nearly 
cosmopolitan. On the pampas of La Plata we find the 
number of characteristic Neotropical forms much increased, 
but still the poverty of*the Argentine ornis is of the most 
marked kind when compared with the wealth of the more 
fertile tracts which lie on its northern and eastern frontiers. 
In La Plata we have but 2 other families {Tynmnidoe and 
Pidamedkidoe) coming under this category that are at all 
well developed. Mniotiliidce, Vireonidoi, and Coerebidm do 
not appear at all, and Tamigridm but in small numbers. 
As has been said already, the Subregion extends northward 
along the chain of the Andes, and with this extension it 

' The Thinoemdas may Ihj questioned as having a real existence. 
The writer would be inclined to include it in the cosmopolitan fauUy 
of OharadfiidcB, 


seems proper to take in their arid and barren western slopes 
as well as a portion of the tract lying between that range 
and the sea, so as to include Chile and a considerable slice 
of Peru. But even by so doing we gain but little. No 
more of the characteristically Neotropical forms mount 
these lofty ascents in any multitude, nor are we able to 
add any forms of very wide distribution. However, through- 
out the whole Subregion many genera, and species with- 
out number, which are absolutely peculiar, occur, and thus 
aid in stamping the quality of the tract. Indeed, the very 
presence of the Struthious family Ekndcp, with its two or 
three 8])ecies, would serve alone to do this , and as its head- 
quarters are in Patagonia, that country becomes of sufficient 
importance to give its name to the Subregion of which it 
forms at mo.st but a moiety. 

Entering more into details, wc find the Patagonian Sub- Peculiar 
region possessing about 46 genera of birds not found else-g«“®*’»* 
where in South America. Of these 30 are strictly Land- 
birds — 3 belonging to the family Emberuidee, 1 to Icteridoe, 

5 to Tyninnidoe, 8 to Dendrocolaptidae, 4 to Pteroptochidae, 

3 to Trw'hdkla, 1 to P ait tan dee, 1 to Falconidctf, 1 to 
Columhidw, 2 to Tmamidm, and 1 to liheidoe. Of the rest 
there are 3 genera of Charadriidee (as restricted), 1 of 
which {Eudromina) is doubtfully identical with a genus of 
the Old World ; 2 genera of the j)eculiar family Thinoco^ 
ridix ; (Jhionia, an antarctic form ; 2 genera of SvolojMcidce, 
one peculiar, the other (Jihyncheta) rather widely spread 
over Australia, India, and Africa; 2 genera of Anatidce, 
both peculiar ; 2 genera of Laridw, one peculiar, the other 
belonging to subpolar seas ; 1 genus of the cosmojwlitan 
Podkipedidoi ; and 3 genera of Spheniacida?, a family 
limited to the Antarctic or Subantarctic Ocean. But 
further into particulars want of space forbids our going, 
save to remark on a very peculiar and instructive case 
offered by Eualrphanu% a genus of Trochilido?, Of this Humming- 
section of Humming-birds there are three known species — 
one, E. galeriim, found in Chile, evidently its J^^ofher- 
country, but also occurring from 400 to 600 miles from 
the mainland on both of the chief islets of the little Juan 
Fernandez group — Musatierra and Masafuera; but each of 
these limited spots has besides its own peculiar species of the 
genus — the former E. femandenaia and the latter E. ley- 
boJdi. This alone would present nothing at all unparalleled 
elsewhere ; but it is curious that while both sexes of the 
more widely-ranging E, galeriiua have a green plumage, 
the males of the other two have a brilliant red colour, 
and generally resemble each other, though the females of 
each differ more decidedly. Supposing, as we may 
justly do, that all these species have descended from a 
common ancestor, Mr Sclater has shewn ^ the probability 
that E, gnltritas represents the appearance of the parental 
stock that in bygone times colonized the Juan-Fernandez 
cluster, of w'hich E. femandenaia, now peculiar to Masa- 
tierra, and the most aberrant from tlic original form, is the 
progeny of the earliest settlers, and E, leyboldi, confined 
to Masafuera, is the descendant of a later immigration, 
while, still more recently, E. galeritna has found its way to 
both islets, and in each yet possesses its normal characters. 

Passing over, as not affording anything especially remark- 
able, the chain of islands, from Chiloe to Cape Horn, in 
which the range of the Andes plunges into the Southern 
Ocean, though alongside of it lie Tierra del Fuego and its 
satellites, which form an important adjunct to the Bouth- 
American continent, our attention is turned to the Falk- Birds of 
lands, an interesting and considerable group of islands J*******®** 
situated over 200 miles to the north-east of the historic 
Strait of Lemaire. Here we find 18 species of Land-birds — 

7 belonging to the order Accipitrea and 1 1 to Paaaerea. Of 


* Ibis, 1871, pp. 180-188. 
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these some 5 species ajre peculiar — 2 belonging to PhrygiluB 
{Emherizidai)^ 1 to Cinclodes {^Dendroeolapiidct\ 1 to Mum- 
saxicola (Tyrannidce)^ and 1 to Milvago {Falconidoi). Of 
Water-birds there is a peculiar species of Chloephdga 
{Anaixd(x\ and there are, or until recently were, about 
half-a dozen species of Penguins (Spheniscidan), some of 
which, though not resortingexclusively to these iidands, may 
be fairly regarded as finding there their chief breeding- 
quarters. Of the ornithology of South Georgia, a group 
of islands lying some 1300 miles east of Staten Island, 
and nearly in the same latitude, and doubtless belonging 
to the Patagonian Sub. ..‘gion, as well as of the south Shet- 
lands, no particulars are available. 

Brazilian (2.) The Brazilian Subregion hasonly recently had removed 
Babregion. valley of the Amazons and its tributaries. The 

boundaries, so far as they can be traced, have been already 
given. This Subregion is not characterized by the pre- 
sence of any family of Birds peculiar to it alone, but among 
those families which are found in only two Subregions of 
the Neotropical Region it possesses 3 in common with the 
Patagonian, — PhytotomidcB^ Cariamidoe^ and Rheidw^ — the 
first and last only in its southern districts, and 1 in com- 
mon with the Central- American — Oxyrhamphidee. Of the 
peculiarly Neotropical families occurring in three Sub- 
regions only, it has but 1, Pteroptochidcey the range of which 
is shared by the Patagonian and the Subandean. When 
we come to families of four Subregions, we find the Bra- 
zilian invaded by the almost cosmopolitan SylviidcB^ which 
also inhabit the Subandean, Central- American, and Antil- 
lean, and possessing in common with the Amazonian, Sub- 
andean, and Central-American not fewer than 8 — Pipridm, 
MomotidiV^ Galhulidm^ Bucconidee^ RhaviphastidcB^ Cracidm^ 
Heliornithidae^ and Parridoe — the last of which is, how- 
ever, widely distributed in other regions, besides, Pala- 
medeidcBt which occurs also in the Patagonian, Amazonian, 
and Subandean Subregions. The chief justification for 
' considering the Brazilian Subregion apart from the Ama- 

zonian is perhaps to be sought in the presence within the 
limits of the former of 5 families, Sylviidor^ Oxyrhamphidee^ 
Phytotomidcie^ Ptei'optochidWy and Carianiidce^ which are 
not found in the latter, while on the other hand, 5 families, 
Gapitonidve^ Opisf/iocomidoj^ Eurypygida?, Pmphiidoe^ and 
(Edionemidop,^ inhabit the latter without occurring in the 
former ; add to which the fact, that of the families found 
in only two of the Neotropical Subregions not one is com- 
mon to the Brazilian and Amazonian. 

In this Subregion we have 42 peculiar genera, 1 belong- 
ing to Sylviidcr^ 4 to I'anar/ndct, 2 to Emberizidetj 3 to 
Tyrannidof^ 2 to Pipridoe^ 5 to CotingidcB^ 6 to Dendroco- 
laptidce^ 3 to Fonnicariidex^ 2 to Pieroptochidoe^ 7 to Trochi- 
Udae^ 2 to Caprimulgidor^ and 1 to each of the families 
PicidoSy Momotidae^ Galbulidcr^ Ps^iitacidcej and Tiruxmidoe, 
The number of peculiar species is, however, far too great 
to be here enumerated. There are no islands of any im- 
jjortance belonging to this part of South America. 
Amazonian (3.) The Amazonian Subregion^ comprehending the val- 
Subregion. ley of the Amazons and its affluents (except their elevated 
sources among the Andes) as well as the right bank of 
the Orinoco and, of course, the intervening country, has 
been but lately sei)arated from the preceding, and the rea- 
sons for here considering it distinct have just been briefly 
stated. They arc not, indeed, those which first prompted 
the division, which was established mainly, if not entirely, 
on account of the peculiarity of most of the species of 
Birds ^ found within its ill -defined borders as before given ; 
but on whichever ground we proceed we may be pretty 
sure that its separation is justifiable. We have here 2 
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families peculiar — OpUthocomidm — already mentioned as 
forming almost a distinct Order, but composed of a single 
species, the Hoaetzin, and the Peophiidai or Trumpeters, now- 
a-days regarded as distant allies of the Cranes {GTuidxB\ 
but presentmg many remarkable and unique features. This 
family also contains but one single genus, including some 
half-dozen species, the respective range of each appearing, 
singularly enough, to be separated by rivers. Amazonia pos- 
sesses no family in common with but one other Neotropical 
Subregion, but it shares 3 with the Central-American and 
Subandean. These are Capitonidas^ Eurypygidm^ and 
(EdicnemidaB^ of which the second only is peculiar to the 
Region, the first and last being widely distributed. The 
families which it shares with three other Subregions liave 
been already enumerated, as well as those which by their 
presence or absence distinguish it from the Brazilian gub- 
region. The peculiar genera remain to be pointed out. 

These are but 27 in number : 2 belong to Icteridas^ 3 to 
Pipridee and Cotingida: respectively, 2 to Dendrocolaptidae^ 

7 to Formicariidoe^ 2 to each of Trochilidob and Galbididoe^ 

1 to Ardeidoe and Palamedeidoby 2 to CracidcB and the 
genera Opiethocomus and Psophia before mentioned. There 
is another genus also which is worthy of remark, Chxnor 
lopex^ belonging to the Anaiidae^ not found elsewhere in 
the New World, but common to the Ethiopian Region. 

Space will not admit of our entering further u^wn the con- 
sideration of the ornithic |)ecuiiarities of Amazonia, but 
perhaps it may be said to form the most self-contained Sub- 
region of the whole continental area of which we are now 
treating, and we may expect that with the progress of zoo- 
logical exploration its boundaries may be laid down with 
tolerable precision. There are no islands which can be 
attached to Amazonia. 

(4.) The Subandean Subregion^ from what has beenSubsn 
previously indicated of its extent, will be readily seen to 
offer the most varied conditions of existence of any part of 
the Neotropical Region, and we shall not therefore be sur- 
prised to find its ornis at once rich and remarkable. It 
might perhaps now, and some day probably will, be broken 
up into two or more provinces, not to say separated into 
distinct Subregions, but the means for such partition are 
at present wanting. Yet there is only one family of Birds 
peculiar to it, the SieatornithidcBy composed of a single 
species, the Guacharo or Oil -bird {Sleatomis ca7'ip€nsis)y 
confined to a very few localities in its eastern portion. 

In common with (Central America, but not elsewhere met 
with in the Region, it has of Neotropical families Cindidm 
and Alaudidcsy though the latter of these two widely- 
ranging families is but poorly represented by a single spe- 
cies (Otocorye chrysolcema), apparently the survivor of an 
old population (all, or nearly all, of which has perished), 
stranded, as it were, on the high lands of Columbia. Those 
families which it possesses that are common to but two 
other Neotropical Subregions have already been named, and 
it will be enough to repeat that 1 of them extends to the 
Patagonian and Brazilian, and the remaining 3' to the 
Amazonian and Central-American. In like manner have 
been enumerated the families which are also found in but 
three other Subregions—l it Has in common with the 
Amazonian, Brazilian, and Patagonian ; 8 with the Central- 
American, Amazonian, and Brazilian; while 1 of these 
(Parridw) is also found in very distant parts of the world, 
and 1, also a family of extremely wide range, with the 
Brazilian, Central-American, and Antillean Subregions. 

The genera peculiar to the Subandean Subregion are 
exceedingly numerous, amounting to no fewer than 72. 

These may be apportioned as follows : 1 to TroglodytidaSy 
4 to CaerehidoBy 10 to TanagridcBy 5 to Emheftddoey 1 to 
Icieridoey 2 to Tyrannidoe and Pipridee respectively, 3 to 
CotingidoBy 1 to each of Dendrocolaptidce and FormicariidcBy 


^ The propriety of considcriug the Stone-Curlews to form a family 
distinct from the other Plovers {Charadnidas) is very questionable. 

« C/. Sclater and Salvin, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1867, pp. 693-596. 
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38 (f) to Tfochilido!^ 1 to the peculiar family Suatomitk- 
tchHf and 1 to Picidas^ Siriyidtx^ and Cracidm respectively. 
The enormous differential development of the peculiarly 
New* World family Trochilidas calls for some remark, and is 
only approached (as will presently be seen) by that which 
has occurred in Central America. The habitat of some of 
«these forms of Humming-birds, whether genera or species — 
and the latter are wonderfully numerous— is extremely 
restricted. That of Loddiyesia mirabilis^ long since de- 
scribed from a still unique specimen in the L^diges col- 
lection, is Chachapoyas in northern Peru, and though pos- 
sibly more pains has been taken to discover it and compass 
the capture of other examples than has been the case with 
an/ other Bird, it has not been again met with. Its haunts 
may, therefore, be safely presum^ to bo especially confined. 
Two species of Oreotrochilus (0. chlmborazo B,nd 0, pichin- 
chA) have their abode almost limited to the slopes of the 
lofty mountains whence they take their name, and nearly 
as much may be said of others. The Tanagcrs (Tam- 
gridcB) — birds of varied form, and generally of exquisite 
plumage— also frequent this Subregion in great force, and 
among them there is here found, perhaps, the greatest 
amount of differentiation, both generic and specific. 

Of the hundreds of other curious ornithological charac- 
teristics of the Subregion which might easily be cited, no 
more can here be given, but a brief notice of the avifauna 
Trinidad of its extreme points seems to be required. It has now been 
admitted by all competent authorities 
obago. islands of Trinidad and Tobago, which the geo- 

grapher might be inclined to class with the Antillean chain, 
must be regarded as being truly portions of the South- 
American continent, detached in comparatively recent times, 
and even now only separated from Venezuela by a compa- 
ratively shallow sea. Neither of these islands has a single 
peculiar species,^ and except, perhaps, some stragglers from 
the north, not one which is not also found on the neare.st 
mainland, though, of course, many inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring continent do not pass either the Dragon’s or the 
Serpent’s Mouth, as the two narrow channels which cut 
off Trinidad from South America are called. We may 
presume that the various islands, Margarita, Cura(^ao, and 
Oruba, which lie off the northern coast of Venezuela, also 
belong to this Subregion, though scarcely anything is known 
of their animal products. 

Very diferent from this state of things is that which 
obtains at the opposite extremity of the Subregion. The 
Galapagos, interesting group of volcanic islands known as the Gala- 
pagos present not merely a large number of peculiar species, 
but 4 peculiar genera of Land-birds ; 1 of these, Certhidea^ 
belongs to the Cosrehidoe^ and the other 3, Geospiza^ (7a- 
marhyrnhuz^ and CactomUy seem to come into the family 
Emberizidm.^ It was Mr Darwin who first drew attention 

^ Trinidad has about 360 species — one of them {PsiUacula cin^u* 
lata) was thaught to bo peculiar, but Mr Salvin inlorms the writer 
that it has lately been procured in Guiana. The nearest approach, 
perhapf, to peculiarity is in a Thrush, which was originally described as 
being specifically distinct, under the name of Turdm xanihoicdus^ i>ut 
its claims to that consideration are now disallowed. 

^ A very considerable amqvut of uncertainty, which at present can- 
not be removed, though it produces some confusion, appertains to the 
right position of many of the New-World forms of so-called Buntings 
{Einberixidm) and Finches (FringilluloB), The writer is fully inclined 
to believe that the distinctness of these two families, which among 
forms of the Old World has long been recognized, ond that almost 
without difficulty, can be fairly established, since it seems to rest on 
good osteological characters ; but the Amerioau genera have not yet 
^en sufficiently examined to allow of many of them being allotted 
without much doubt. This uncertainty will most likely in time be 
removed, unless — and such a probability cannot be denied—some of 
the New-World forms turn out to be so much generalized as to fill up 
the gap wmAi now presents itself between the two groups as observed 
in the Old World. Meanwhile, the consequent inconvenience is un- 
avoidable. 


to the remarkable ornis of this archipelago, and here it was, 
as he has told us, that there dawned upon him from its 
consideration that theory of “Natural Selection” which 
has transformed the whole aspect of biology, and, whether 
wholly or partially accepted, has placed the science upon a 
new and higher pedestal. Later researches, indeed, have 
shown the nonexistence of some of the peculiarities which 
this eminent observer believed, on what was then good 
evidence, he had determined ; but these refer to the re 
stricted distribution of several of the species among the 
different islands, and are not of any such importance as to 
affect his general results, while doubtless, had his visit to 
this “ little world within itself,” as he appropriately calls 
it, been of longer duration, he would have become aware 
of these minor facts. The strictly-speaking Land-birds of 
the Galapagos seem to be some 30 in number, of which 
about 26 are Passeres. Among these, 1 only, DoHckonyx 
oryzivorus (belonging to the family Icleridoi^ and obviously 
a straggler, is identical with a species of the mainland, while 
2, a Dendrobca (MniotiltidcB\ and a Progne {Hirundinidee)^ 
have been by some considered to be distinct species, by 
others but local races, — which means, of course, that from 
one cause or another isolation has not yet modified them 
so as to depart greatly from their congeneric continental 
forms, — but the remaining 23 (?) are peculiar, and, what 
is especially worthy of notice, no fewer than 18 (?), or 
nearly three-fourths of the whole number, belong to the 
four {>eculiar genera. There is also a peculiar species of 
Buzzard, agreeing closely in every habit and even in tone 
of voice with the carrion-eating Polybori^ and originally 
described as the type of a distinct genus under the name 
of Cracirex galapagoensis. Apparently, too, there is a 
distinct and peculiar Barn-Owl (Aluco 2 )unctatimmm\ but 
alongside of it we have the widely-spread Short-eared Owl 
{Ado acdpitrinuz\ though examples of this last are said to 
present in these islands sufficient difference to justify the 
bestowal upon them of a distinct specific name. Among 
Water-birds, the Rallidai and Ardeidoe furnish, the former 
one and the latter two, species not known elsewhere. A 
remarkable fact, also, is the asserted existence of a peculiar 
species of Flamingo {Phwnivopteruii glyphorhynchus\ seeing 
that most of the birds of this genus have a very extended 
distribution. A Penguin also (Spheniscus niendiculus) is 
at present only known from the Glalapagos ; but consider- 
ing the range of other forms of this family {Sphfniscidce), 
we should, perhaps, be premature in as yet pronouncing 
it a peculiar species, though the existence of a Penguin at 
all under the equator raises a presumption that such may 
be the case. There is, however, one feature in the avi- Their Sub- 
fauna of these islands which should not be overlooked, regional 
Notwithstanding that the Galapagos are here placed as 
forming an outlying portion of the Subandean Subregion, 
the fact must not be concealed that their ornis seems to 
have no very special or intimate relation thereto. All that 
can be averred of it is that it is American. In the sub- 
region just named, as has been above shown, the Trochi- 
lidm attain their maximum of development, yet no Hum- 
ming-birds are found in this archipelago. So also with the 
Tamgrid(je^ of which there are abundant Subandean repre- 
sentatives, the Dendrocolapiidcibf Foriaicariidm^ and other 
characteristic Neotropical families. In the Galapagos none 
of them are found. It is true that the presence of a species 
of the South- American genus Py^'octphiluZy and of a genus 
of the Neotropical family Coerebidw^ may be a set off on 
the other side; but on the whole, it seems quite likely 
that the relations of this isolated, equatorial province 
(for so it is entitled to be deemed) are as near to the north 
as to the south, if not nearer, and it is quite possible that, 
having its ornithological characters only in view, future 
zoogeographers may think fit to ally it to the former rather 
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than the latter. But the affinities of its Keptilian fauna 
point to a connection, however remote in point of time, with 
South America, and accordingly the Galapagos are here left 
in that Region to which they have been commonly assigned. 

(5.) The Central’ American Subregion is the next to be 
considered, and in treating of it we become aware of a dis- 
turbing force which renders impossible the laying down 
for it of anything like a definite frontier. This disturbing 
force is the entrance, as before intimated, of a Nearctic fauna 
which runs along the backbone, so to speak, of the Sub- 
region to an unknown but variable extent ; for part of this 
Nearctic fauna ebbs and flows according to the season of 
the year, in winter ])ossibly creeping down the mountain- 
sides, and being strongly reinforced by immigrants from the 
north, but in summer retiring northward and perhaps up- 
ward, so as to occupy only the most lofty ridges. Yet 
that two Subregions here unite and inosculate is certain ; 
but in considering the Ccntral-American avifauna, we have 
to guard ourselves against this periodic stream of northern 
immigrants, and cannot deal with it precisely in the same 
way as we have done those Subregions further removed 
from {he influence which is here so strongly manifested. 
In Central America, though its ornis is of the riche.st, we 
find not a single peculiar family of Birds, and those which 
it, to a more or less limited extent, shows with the other 
Subregions of the Neotropical Region have been already 
named, except the Ampelidw, a small but widely-ranging 
family of the northern hemisphere, which it has in common 
with the Antillean Subregion. 5 other families, however. 
Par idee, Sittidoi, Certhiidee, Laniidce, and Meleagridee, be- 
longing also to the Nearctic Region, occur here. Of genera 
which are not found elsewhere in the Region, it seems to 
liave 93, but 47, or just more than half, of them arc also 
found in the Nearctic Region ; and therefore to obtain any- 
thing like a true notion of the Central-Aincrican ornis, it 
will bo nece.ssary to keep the two catdfeories apart. Taking 
first those which are absolutely peculiar, we have 2 belong- 
ing to Turdid(v, 1 to Trogladytidve, 2 to Mniotiltidm, 1 to 
each of Vtreonukv, Ampelidev, and TanagrUhv, 3 to Emberi’ 
zid(e,^ 1 to Jeferahe, 2 to Corvidee and Tgntnnidcjb respec- 
tively, 1 to (UiUngidie, 2 to Formicariidop, 19 to Trochi^ 
lidoi, 2 to Momotidae, 1 to each of Trogovidee, Cuculidcp, 
and Puttacidw, 2 to Crackke, and 1 to Teiraonidas, 
Then, taking those not found elsewhere in the Neotropical 
Region, but inhabiting the Nearctic, we have, as occurring 
in Central America, 1 belonging to Turdklee, 2 to Sgl- 
viidte, 3 to Paridie, 1 to each of Sittidce and Certhiidee, 
2 to Troghdytuke and Mniotlltidce respectively, 1 to 
Laniidoj, 2 to Ampelidoe, 14 to Emherizida:,^ 3 to 
FringilUdas, 2 to Icteridce, 1 to each of Tyrannidai, 
Trochdidoi, Picuhv, and Cuculida', 2 to Strigidee and 
Amitidce rebjiectively, 1 to each of Columbidm and Mdea- 
gridiv, 2 to Tetraonuhe, and 1 to Charadrnda\ 

Nicely balanced as these numbers are, they shew a 
result which might well have been expected from the 
physical and geographical configuration of the country, 
while the numbers of other families peculiar to the Neo- 
tropical Region, tliougli shared by some of its Subregions, 
as already given, prove incontestably the propriety of 
including Central America with that Region; and this 
would come out even more plainly did our limits permit 
of the investigation being extended to species, though so 
many northern forms here find their winter-quarters. It 
remains to remark that almost the only island of any im- 
portance belonging to the Subregion is Socorro, the largest 
of a small group lying to the westward of Mexico in lat. 
IS* 30' N., and long. 111“ W. Here out of 9 species of 
Land-birds, 4 have been described as peculiar, 2 others are 


^ Boe preceding footnote. 


elsewhere known as occurring only on the Tree Marias, a 
little group some 250 miles nearer the mainland, and 1 is 
regarded as a local race of a continental species, leaving 
but 2 (both Rirds-of-prey) which cannot be deemed auto- 
chthonous. The still more remote Cocos Island, lying in 
lat. 5* 33' N., and long, 87* W,, from which one peculiar 
species of Goccyzm {Cuculidoi) is known, may belong just 
as likely to the Subandean as to the Central-American Sub- 
region. 

(6.) The Antillean is the only one of the Neotropical Sub- Antll 
regions the precise boundaries of which can be definitely 
laid down ; and it is in many respects one of the most sug 
gestive and interesting, comparatively small though it be. 
Extending from (.^apc San Antonio de Cuba in the west to 
Barbadocs in the east, its greatest length is only about 
1700 miles, and from Abaco, one of the Bahamas, in^the 
north to Granada in the south, it docs not cover 15 degrees 
of latitude, while within these limits the proportion of land 
to water, being less than 98,000 square miles, i.s very in- 
considerable. The unbroken chain of islands which are 
commonly known as the “West Indies ” — though that term 
rightly includes not only all of the “Spanish Mam,” but 
ail indefinite extent of coast lying both north and south of 
the ancient dominions of the Catholic King in the New 
World - forms, geographically, a second line of connection 
between the two halves of the American continent, sepa- 
rated from the great western isthmus by the deep waters 
of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, and at once 
suggests a former communication by land with Yucatan at 
the one extremity and with Venezuela at the other, to say 
nothing of a possible junction with Florida. Yet, as will 
presently be shewn from a consideration of the peculiar 
forms of Bird-life which liave grown up along the chain, 
any such communication, if it ever existed, must have been 
exceedingly remote in point of time ; for narrow as arc the 
channels between Cuba and the opposite coast of Central 
America, between the Bahamas and the south-western 
peninsula of North America, and between Grenada and 
Tobago (the last belonging zoologically, as has been already 
demonstrated, to South America), the fauna of the 
Antillean chain, instead of being a mixture of that of the 
almost contiguous countries, differs much from all, and 
exhibits in .some groups a degree of speciality which may 
be not unfitly compared with that of oceanic islands. 
Except such as are of coral formation, the Antilles are 
hilly, not to say mountainou.s, their summits rising in 
places to an elevation of 8000 foot, and nearly all, prior 
to their occupation by Europeans, w'ere covered with 
luxuriant forest, which, asssisting in the collection and 
condensation of the clouds brought by the trade winds^ 
ensured its own vitality by precipitating freciuent and long- 
continued rains upon the fertile soil. Under such condi- 
tions we might exiioct to find an extremely plentiful 
animal population, one as rich as that which inhabits tho 
same latitudes in Central America, not many degrees fur- 
ther to tho west , but no in.stanco perhaps can be cited 
which shows more strikingly the difference between a con- 
tinental and an insular fauna, since, making every allowance 
for the ravages of cultivation by civilized man, the contrary 
is the case, and possibly no area of land so highly favoured 
by nature is so poorly furnished with the higher forms of 
animal life. Here, as over so large a portion of the 
Australian Region, we find Birds constituting the supreme 
class — the scarcity of Mammals being accounted for in some 
measure as a normal effect of insularity. 

Glancing at the entire chain, we may first set aside the 
Bahamas, a succession of emerged coral-reefs founded on, 
and to tho south and east surrounded by, shoals or banks, 
broken only here and there by deeper channels ; and then, 
by drawing a line to the south of the islands of St Croix 
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and St Bartholomew, we find that this line divides the 
chain into two groups of distinct character — that lying to 
the southward and eastward, almost identical with the 
** Windward Islands ” of some geographers, ^ which, except- 
ing Antigua and Barbadoos, are almost entirely volcanic, 
while no direct trace of recent volcanic action is known in 
the group lying to the northward and westward. These 
three divisions, however natural in appearance, can hardly 
be affirmed to form as many zoological provinces, owing to 
the absolute dearth of information respecting many of them, 
and the insufficient amount which has been received of the 
remainder. Taking the whole of the Antillean Subregion, 
thcf Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, St Croix, St Thomas, Som- 
brero, St Bartholomew, Quadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
and St Lucia are the only islands of the ornithology of 
wlflch we have anything more than what may be called a 
casual account ; and hence, though valuable observations 
respecting some of the rest have been placed on record by 
travelling naturalists, any attempt to separate the Sul> 
region into proper provinces would necessarily be of the 
crudest kind, and here cannot be made, though doubtless 
such provinces will eventually be defined with precision, 
’liaracter- Still enough is known of the Birds of this Subregion to 
mticfami- enable us to draw some conclusions, though certain of 
Iteu^ them seem especially likely to bo overset by further in- 
vestigation. It is inhabited by some 41 families, 1 of 
which {Todidc^) is not found elsewhere, 2 more {Coerehidm 
and Cotingidcp) are confined to the Neotropical llegion, 8 
(Mniotiltidm, Viremidcp, Tanagridcp^ Icteridoiy TyrannUkv^ 
Trochilidai^ CathartukBf and Aramidcp) are common to that 
and the Nearctic Region, but are peculiar to the New World, 
and 30 are of much more general distribution, but 2 of 
these (Trogonida? and Fregatidop) are not found in the 
Nearctic Region, and, as the above numbers show, there is 
no family common to that Region and the Antillean Sub- 
region without also occurring in other parts of the Neo- 
tropical Region. On the whole, therefore, the affinity of 
the Subregion to the Neotropical rather than to the 
Nearctic Region is fully made out. About 140 genera are 
found in the Antilles, of which 30 are peculiar to it, being 
a considerably larger proportion than is elsewhere found in 
the Neotropical Region. Of these 30 genera, which are 
all Land-birds, 4 belong to Turdido^, 1 to each of Mniotil- 
tidop^ VireonidcBy AmpelidcBy and Vijerehidm^ 2 to Tan4j- 
gridm and Emhtnzidjm re.spectively, 1 to each of Jcferidcp 
and Tgrannidcey 5 to Trochilidce, 1 to CaprimulgidfP, 
2 to Ficid(P, 1 to Todidkr, 2 to Trogonidoi, Cw^id(jPy 
and Sirigidas respectively, and 1 to Golumhidee? Be- 
sides those, 21 more, which it is perhaps uunece.ssary to 
particularize, do not exceed the limits of the Neotropical 
region, while 5 others, belonging respectively to the 
families Cypstlidmy Fregatidce^ Anatidw^ Goluvibidm^ and 
Fallidm, occur both here and elsewhere in that Region 
without reAching the Nearctic except as stragglers. Ferfs- 
Boglos^f belonging to the family MniotiltidcB, is the only 
genus common to the Nearctic Region and the Antillean 
Subregion without occurring elsewhere in the Neotropical 
Region, all the remaining Antillean genera inhabiting both 
North and South America. The distribution of some of 

* In the language of others, the “ Windward Islands ” begin with 
Martinique and so continue to Trinidad, while the remainder of the 
Lesser An^iilles, lying eastward of Porto Rico, are called the “ Leeward 
Islands." Other authorities name all the smaller islands so far as St 
Thomas Windward Islands," and those further westward the 

Leeward.” Creoles appear to apply these terms relatively to their 
own habitation, just as the dweller on the bank of a river speaks of 

** np stream^ and “down stream " with solo reference to the position 
he occupies on the margin ; and it might be wished, though that were 
vain, that the use of terms so little definite should be abandoned. 

^ * ** This genus (Starnanas) has been said, however, to occur in the 
Florida Cays, but the statement seems doubtful 


tbo peculiar genera merits a little attention, for 19 out of 
the 30 are confined to a single island, or nearly -connected 
group of islands. Thus, Cuba has 6 believed to be re- 
stricted to its soil ; Jamaica, 7 ; Hispaniola, 2 ; and the 
so-called “ Windward Islands,” probably 4 ; while none are 
known to be absolutely limited to the Bahamas, to Porto 
Rico, or the Virgin Islands. It is possible, indeed, that 
Hispaniola and Porto Rico, if as well explored as Cuba and 
Jamaica have been, might toll a very different story. 

Pursuing the subject further, and entering, so far as Resident 
space will allow, upon a consideration of details, we find and ml- 
that there are of Land-birds about 200 resident species, and 
nearly 90 which are not resident, but migratory. These ^ 
last belong to about 55 genera, of which some 40 have no 
resident insular representatives, while those migrants per- 
taining to genera which po8.se8s permanent residents are 
nearly all as much Neotropical as Nearctic in character. 

Most of these, so far as is known, visit Cuba only, where 
over 80 are recorded as occurring, while but 30 reach 
Jamaica. The number, however, in the island last named, 
and in others, would most likely be not inconsiderably 
increased did competent observers but exist, though the 
fact that a well-known species like the Humming-bird of 
eastern North America {TrochiluB coluhrifi) does not seek its 
winter-abode in any of the islands except the Bahamas 
and Cuba, tends to lessen the force of such a supposition, 
and points to our actual knowledge being not very far 
wrong. Among the more interesting of peculiar forms is 
one genus of Turdid(t {i\fi7nociidda)y which is represented 
by 4 distinct species, foutid in the Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, 
and Hispaniola respectively. Another genus of the same 
family (Margarops) has a species ranging from Hispaniola 
to the Virgin Islands, and a second species inhabiting 
Martinique and St Lucia only, these two islands possess- 
ing at tho same time a third and peculiar genus (Rhofii- 
phoclnclus), containing but a single species, common to 
both, while they also have another genus {Cindocerthia\ 
a distinct species of which inhabits cither island, though a 
third species of tho same is found in Cuadaloupe and 
Nevis. The genua Certhiolay belonging to the Coerehid(p, 
is remarkable in that it occurs in nearly every island ex- 
cept Cuba ; but what seems to be still more extraordinary 
is that the species found in tho Bahamas ((7. hakamenm)^ 
and there alone in the whole Subregion, also occurs in 
Cozumel, an island off the coast of Yucatan, though Cuba 
intervenes. The distribution of Spindalisy one of the 
TcumgridcPy resembles that of Mimockhlay above noticed, 
only that here Porto Rico also has its distinct representa- 
tive species. Of the peculiar genera of Humming-birds, 
Eulampk has 2 species — one ranging from St Lucia to 
Nevis, but the second extending northward to St Thomas. 

a very remarkable form, is restricted to Jamaica, 
while Melluuga is common to that island and Hispaniola — 
each of these genera consisting of but one species only, 
and tho last is the smallest known bird. Orthorhynchta 
seems to have 3 species, one extending from St Thomas to 
Dominica, a second (perhaps barely separable) common to 
Martinique and St Lucia, and a third to St Vincent and 
Barbadoes ; and, finally, Idporadinus has one species in Cuba 
and at least one of the Bahamas, a second species in 
Hispaniola, and a third in Porto Rico. Of genera of 
Humming-birds, which are not confined to the Antilles, 
Lamp<yimisy a widely-ranging genus, has two species peculiar 
to Jamaica and Porto Rico respectively; while a third 
extends from Hispaniola to St Thomas. CalypUy which 
has two species in Mexico, has a third peculiar to Cuba, 
while Doricha is represented in two of the Bahamas (New 
Providence and Inagua) by as many distinct species; 
the other three described species of the form inhabiting 
Central America, and none, so far as known, occurring in 
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Cuba; and thus we have afforded us another case of 
interrupted generic distribution somewhat like though not 
quite so extraordinary as that of Certhiola already noticed. 
In all, about 17 species of TrocMlidcB are found in the 
Antilles, of which only one, and that of exceptionally 
developed migratory habits, occurs elsewhere. The pecu- 
liar family Todidm has been already mentioned ; and it is 
only necessary here to remark that the single genus Todus 
which it contains seems to have 5 species, one limited to 
each of the large islands, Cuba, Jamaica, nis|)anio]a, and 
Porto Rico, the fifth being from an unknown locality.^ 
Much the same lias to bo said of SaurotJwra^ a genus of 
Ctuiulldoiy which is represented by a distinct species in 
each of these four islands, while another genus of the 
same family, Jlyettymis, with one species, is peculiar to 
Jamaica. The Troyonidm have two genera, Priomteles and 
Ternnotro(j(M^ each with a single species, the former peculiar 
to Cuba, and the latter, which exhibits a remarkable 
affinity to the African genus llapaloderrtui^ to Hispaniola. 
Pseudomijmy a genus of Strigidfn^ is peculiar to Jamaica, 
but Gymjioplaux^ belonging to the same family, has one 
species limited to Cuba, while a second extends from Porto 
Rico to some of the Virgin Islands. Cuba also, besides 
a widely-ranging species of Kestrel {Tinnu7iculu8\ has a 
second species which is peculiar to the island. Jamaica, 
on the other hand, seems to have no Kestrel at all. 

Any speculations as to the former history of the Antilles 
derived from our imperfect knowledge of their existing 
ornis would bo vain. It is enough to perceive, as the 
preceding facts will show, that there must here have been 
no ordinary amount of upheaval and subsidence, of turning 
land into water and water into land, to account for the 
present distribution of their avifauna. More wonderful 
than any evidence given by the Birds, is that which is 
afforded by other Classes. It is asserted that Sotmodon^ 
an Antillean genus of Insectivorous Mammals, has its 
nearest ally in a Malagasy form ; and a splendid Butterfly, 
found only in Jamaica {Urania sloantt), belongs, to a genus 
of which while two other species are known from Central 
and South America respectively, the only other genus re- 
sembling it is one that inhabits Madagascar. 

Til. The Nkarctio Rk(;ion comprises all that is left of 
the American continent, after the Neotropical Region has 
been taken off, and certain outlying groups of islands, such 
as the Aleutian chain, with its immediate dependencies, 
and the Bermudas — none of them, however, being of any 
great importance, — as well as the circumpolar lands lying 
westward of long. 60“ W., and Greenland. The confines of 
these two Regions, as before stated (page 748), are as yet 
but vaguely traced. All that is known for certain is that 
the more northern nins considerably southward along the 
highlands of Central America, and that its influence, as 
determined by the presence of resident genera of northern 
extraction, is perceptibly felt on the summits or slopes of 
the mountains, at least so far southward as lat. 20“ N. 
In the lowlands the boundary lies much further towards 
the north, and, perhaps, in general terms, may be placed 
somewhere about lat. 25“ N., while both in lowlands and 
highlands, as above exidained, the northern influence 
varies with the seasons of the year, being greatest in 
winter, wdien the migratory birds, which breed in the 
Nearctic Region, have turned their flight southward, and 
least in summer, when they have retir^ to their northern 
homes. If the avifauna of the Neotropical Region could, 
in a wide sense, be truly termed homogeneous, much 
more is this the state of the case with the Nearctic. Of 
the 63 families'^ of Birds, which is the highest number 

* A bird of this group ww one of those asserted by Tiodru to have 
formerly occurred in St Thomas (page 734). 

^ Three of these {Ilcmatqpodukst ReevrvirostridoB, and Phalaropod- 


that it seems possible to count for this region, only 
1, ChamoBidcBf is peculiar, and the validity of the grounds 
on which this has been established as such may be open 
to question; 44 of them are also Falaearctic; and the 
remaining 18 are common to the Neotropical Region, 
of which last number at least 4 {TrogomdcB^ Plotidccy 
FregatidcBy and PhaetmtidoB) have a much more extended 
range. Thus there are 14 peculiarly American families 
left. These are Mniotiltidas, CcerehidcB^ Temagridas, Vire- 
ontdo% Icteridm, Tyrannidm^ Trochilidm^ MomoUdof^ 
AridcBy CathartidcBy CraddaSy MeleagrifkBy TmtalidoBy and 
Aramidas, But the propriety of here admitting Trogomdm 
(mentioned above) and Momotidas is very doubtful ; for, 
though included by Dr Coues, they are omitted by Professor 
Baird from his North American JHrdSy tho most recent 
work on the subject. The claim of Coerebidm to be c6n- 
sidcred Nearctic is also slender, resting on the fact that a 
small colony of the Sugar-bird which inhabits the Bahamas 
{Certhiola haJuiTnemie) has established itself on one of the 
Florida Cays. The Aridas are represented in the Region 
by a single species only — the long-known Carolina Parra- 
keet {Conurue carolinende) ; and the TanagridaSy a family 
containing upwards of forty genera, have but one genus 
{Pyranga)y exemplified by four or five species, out of 
about a dozen, which occur within its limits. 

On the other hand, the peculiarly American families 
best represented in the Nearctic Region seem to be four in 
number, — MniotiltidcPy by 13 genera and about 50 species, 
Viremidee by 1 genus and 14 species, Icteridce by 8 
genera and 21 species, and Tyrannidce by 8 genera and 
26 species. The first of these, however, can alone be re- 
garded as eminently characteristic of the Region, since 
that affords a home to all but 3 of the genera, but at 
the same time, only about one-half of the described species 
occur there. None of the rest can compare with it in this 
respect, Vireonidae having 5 genera and 50 si)ecie8, Icte- 
ridcB 24 genera and 105 species, and 7'yramddoe 71 genera 
and 324 species in the Neotropical Region. 

Coming now to the genera of Nearctic birds, we may put 
the number perhaps at 330, of which 24 seem to be 
peculiar to the Region; 2 of them belong to Turdidccy 
1 to ClfUTncddcey ParidcBy TroglodytidxBy and Motanllidoe 
respectively, 5 to EmberizidcBy 2 to CorvidoBy 1 to each of 
PiddcBy PalconidoBy and ColumhidoBy 5 to TetraonidoBy and 
1 to Scolopacidcpy AnatidcBy and Laridas respectively. But it 
is perhaps worth remarking that tho families and 

TetrcumidcBy here most abundantly represented by genera, 
are still more abundantly represented in like manner else- 
where. In the Neotropical Region we have some 30 and Relatioi 
in the Old World some 15 genera of the former, which are^°^^®’ 
not found in the Nearctic Region ; and the Old World has 
some 30 genera of the latter which are not found in the 
New. On the other hand it must be admitted that if we 
subdivide the American TetraonidoB into sectibns or sub- 
families, we find that while one of those sections, tha Odon- 
tophorinoBy is peculiar to America, the balance as regards 
the other, TetraonirwSy is clearly in favour of its greater 
development in North America, Vhere we have 3 genera 
absolutely peculiar, as well as 3 others which are also 
found in the Palaearctic Region. With this Region, indeed, 
the Nearctic has about 128 genera in common, having 178 
which are also Neotropical. Returning to tliese last pre- 
sently, it may be advisable here to give some particulars of 
those which are common to both sides of the North Atlantic. 

1 belongs to each of the families Furdido! and CinclidoB ; 

3 to SylviidcBy 2 to PwridoBy 1 to SittidcBy CerthiidcBy Troglo* 
dytidoBy and Alaudidos respectively, 2 to each* of Motor 


idm) are not regarded as good families by the writer. They are all 
common also to the Palsearctic Region. 
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tXlidm and 1 to Ampelidm and Lamidas 

respectively, 7 to FrmgilltdaSf 2 to EmherizidoB^ 3 to Cor- 
vu£b, 1 to each of Cypselidm and Aleedinidm^ 3 to PieidcB^ 
9 to Strigidm^ 10 to FcUconidoif 1 to ColumbidoB^ 3 to Teira- 
onidcB and Charadriidas respectively, 2 to each of Bama- 
topodid^^ RemrviroatridcB^ and Phalaropodidce^ 7 to Scolo- 
paddm^ 1 to IhididoB and Plataleidm respectively, 4 to 
ArdddcRy 1 to GruidoB, 5 to PallidcB, 1 to PhoenicopteridoPf 
18 to AnatidoBf 1 to each of Stdidce^ Peleca/nidcBy and 
Ph<d(Uirocoracid(B^ 6 to LaridcBy 3 to Procellariidce, 1 to 
each of ColymbidcB and Podici2>edidcPy and 10 to Alcidopy 
Thus it will be seen that no less than 57, or more than me- 
math of the whole 330 genera, are purely Land-birds, — a 
very large proportion. 

The genera which occur both in the Nearctic and Neotro- 
p^al Regions, without appearing in the Pal(earctic, must bo 
divided into two categories in order to arrive at a just 
estimate of the relations of the avifaunas of the first two. 
These categories consist of those genera which, being only 
winter visitants to the southern Region, do not breed there, 
and those which may fairly bo called common to both. The 
latter need perhaps no further attention, after what has 
been previously said of tho Central-American Subregion 
(p. 748), but the former require some notice. Of those 
in this category 1 genus belongs to each of tho families 
Sylviidm and Troglodytidap^ 8 to MniotiUidap^ 6 to Emhe- 
rizidcB^ 1 to IcteridcSy TrochiUdce^ Picidoi^ and ColumhidcB 
respectively, 6 to ScolopaddcB^ and 1 to Phalaropodidct — 
27 in all. These must, of course, be considered charac- 
teristic of the Nearctic Region, and might, indeed, bo 
not inappropriately added to the 24 genera which are, as 
already said, peculiar thereto ; but oven if this be done, 
we find the number of peculiar and characteristic genera 
(taken together) of the Nearctic Region to be only M — a 
smaller number than that of tho genera of Land-birds alone 
(57) which are common to the Palaiarctic, and considerably 
less than half tho number of all genera which are found on 
both sides of the Atlantic (128), while tho remaining 
genera which are strictly common to the Neotropical (151) 
is much larger again. Thus, regarded simply from an orni- 
thologist’s point of view, what we call theNearctic “Region” 
seems to have no right to be considered one of the primary 
Regions of the earth’s surface, and to be of less importance 
than some of the Subregions of tho Neotropical Region, os 
may be shewn more plainly by the following table : — 



Wliole No. 
of Genera of 
BirciH. 

Ppcttliar 
Genera of 
BinlB. 

Patagonian Subregion 

290 

46 

Brazilian „ 

896 

48 

Amazonian „ 

873 

27 

Subandean ,, 

460 

72 

Central - American , , 

464 

46 

Antiycan ,, 

140 

30 

Nearctic Region 

330 i 

24 


It is not, however, intended here to question the validity 
of the Nearctic Region in a zoogeographical sense. If that 
position could be successfully disputed, it must be done on 
more than ornithological grounds, and a consideration of 
them would be out of place in this article. It is enough 
to mention that though the Mammals would possibly lead 
to much the same conclusion as the Birds do, yet the lower 
Classes of Vertebrates — Reptiles, Amphibians, and Fishes 
— would most likely have a contrary tendency, while the 
present writer is quite unable to guess at the result which 
would be afforded by the Invertebrates. Now, as in map- 
'** 11 "" ’ " ' 

* Of many American Birds, cspecisUy Water-birds, which from time 
te time occur as stragglers in Europe, no account has here been taken, 
and, of course, they will not be reckoned in our computation of False- 
arcUo genera. 


ping out the world into zoological Regions all animals have 
to bo regarded, he has no wish to disturb the scheme which 
has been so generally approved, but contents himself with 
pointing out that the case for its adoption is not in this 
particular instance strengthened by tho evidence given by 
the Class Aves, 

A great majority of the Nearctic families and genera of Division 
Birds appear to bo generally distributed throughout all tho 
“ Subregions,” or perhaps it would be bettor to call them 
“ provinces,” into which ingenuity can separate the Region. ^ 

And on this account, as well as from what has been urged 
in the preceding paragraph, it seems unnecessary to treat 
of each “ Subregion ” or “ province ” so fully as has hitherto 
been done in the present article. Indeed such districts 
are not easily defined, and their definition rests rather on 
differences of species than of higher groups, as we have 
found to bo the case in discussing the several component 
parts of the other Regions we have considered. Professor . 

Baird, in a masterly treatise on this and another subject,*^ 
would first divide that portion of North America which 
constitutes the Nearctic Region into two principal sections, 
the Eastern extending from tho Atlantic sea-board west- 
ward across the Alleghany Mountains, and over the valley 
of the Mississippi and its fertile prairies to about long. 

100" W., where the sterile plains begin. The western 
boundary of this division, however, is not sharply defined, 
nor does it coincide with any meridian line, but lies some- 
what obliquely and interdigitates with the eastern confines 
of the next division by extending westward along the river- 
bottoms. Marching with this irregular frontier we have 
the second, or Western, great division reaching thence to the 
shores of tho Pacific, and though the character of its avi- 
fauna is much the same through and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains to tho eastern slope of tho Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade Mountains of California and Oregon, it changes 
somewhat on their western slope and thence to the sea, 
exhibiting modifications which may warrant further sepa- 
ration into a truly Western and a Central subdivision — thus 
making in all three provinces for the whole of the more 
southern part of the Nearctic Region, while each of them 
shews, as might bo expected, indications of additional 
change, subject in great measure to the degree of latitude 
under which any jiarticular locality in them may lie. 

Having thus jwinted out the three provinces into which 
this portion of the Region can l>e separated, it may be well 
to cull from Professor Baird’s investigations of the subject 
some further details. Tho boundary of the Eastern pro- AUegks- 
vince, which, taking up an old name, we may perhaps P*®“ 
term the “ Alleghanian ” — from the principal mountain 
range within its limits, — starts from the Gulf of Mexico, 
near the eastern border of Texas, perhaps between the 
rivers Brazos and Sabine, and following the course of the 
former to the great American Desert, in about long. 100* 

W., runs northward, forced sometimes more or less west- 
ward, especially along the Platte, and sometimes eastward. 

It crosses the Platte between Forts Kearney and Laramie, 
and apparently intersects the Missouri about Fort Lookout, 
Reaching tho southern frontier of tho Dominion of Canada, 
it rapidly inclines to the westward, and including the 
valleys of the Saskatchewan and the Athabasca, it crosses 
tho Rocky Mountains, and, cutting the river Yukon below 
the junction of the Pclly and tho Porcupine, loses itself in 
tho wilds which border the Arctic Ocean. Since the 
Middle province— on which as yet no more precise name Middle 
has been bestowed — lies for the most part between theP^®^®** 
Alleghanian and the Western or “ Californian,” as it has 
been entitled, the boundaries of this last had best, so far 

* “ The Distribution and Migrations of North American Birds,” Amen- 
mn Journal of Sdmee and Arts^ ser. 2, vol. xli. pp. 78-90, 184-X9^ 

887-347 (January, March, and May, 1866). 
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as is possible, be given. Its extent both southward and 

CallfominTi northward is somewhat indefinite. The avifauna of Cape 
j Lucas, at the extremity of the peninsula of Old or 

Lower California, is said to bo thoroughly that of the 

Middle i)rovinco, but whether the whole of that pro- 
montory is to be reckoned as belonging thereto, or only its 
eastern border, is not known. It a})pear8, however, that 
some of the most characteristic forms of the Middle province 
find their way to the Pacific coast through a break in the 
mountains opposite to San Diego, and it is to be remarked 
that the difference between the species of birds found at 
(^af)e San Lucas (of which about a score are absolutely 
peculiar) and of Mazatlan, though separated only by the 
breadth of the Gulf of California, is very great. Northward 
the boundary of the Californian province probably runs 
along the Sierra Nevada and the Cascade Mountains before 
named, so that its extent is contracted to a mere strip 
along the coast, while still further to the north, in British 
Columbia, no precise details of its limits have as yet reached 
this country. But it would seem that in Alaska, as will 
presently be stated at greater length, an avifauna presenting 
many very differtMit characters from any found elsewhere in 
America is reached, for here we encounter a number of 
genuine Palsearctic forms. 

Canadian But these are not all the zoological provinces into which 

province. North America can bo separated. A. fourth^ of 

especially Arctic type, occupies the northern portion of the 
continent, and gradually melts away into the rest, extend- 
ing far to the southward along the highest ranges, even to 
Fort Burgwyn, in lat. 37'" N., if not beyond. This province 
may be called the “ Canadian,^^ from the ancient colony of 
that name constituting so large a portion of it, but its 
limits must be confessed to be indefinite in a high degree. 
The eastern half, at least, of the British possessions in North 
America are herein included, and the province may be 
deemed to extend across Davis’s Strait to Greenland. 

In noticing these provinces, the results of Professor 
- Baird’s researches have been, with little deviation, mainly 
ado])ted, but his enquiries have been largely supplemented 
by the more recent investigations of Mr J. A. Allen, who 
has admirably carried out the further subdivision of the 
Eastern, or, as it has been termed, the Alleghanian province, 
together with part of what has just been denominated the 
Canadian. Bogarding the whole eastern half of the con- 
tinent as one province, he recognises in it the existence ^f 
seven distinct ornithological faunas, namely, the Floridan, the 
Louisianian, the Carolinan, the Alleghanian, the Canadian, 
the Hudsonian, and the American-Arctic, comparing them 
also with the distribution therein of Mammals and Reptiles.^ 
To describe more fully the boundaries of these faunas 
would bo to enter on matters too special for our present 
purpose, and it must suffice to direct attention to this 
essay of Mr Allen’s, which, like others of his,^ though their 
titles may seem to indicate for them but a limited scope, 
has, in truth, a very general bearing. 

Ptecttliar The provinces above named (and naturally the districts 
dlatribu- which they comprise) appear to be characterized rather by 
the presence or absence of certain species of widely-spread 
genera than by the presence or absence of the genera 
themselves, and much loss of families, but it seems expe- 
dient to notice some of the chief exceptions to general 
distribution in the latter of these groups. First we have 
the peculiar family of CMmcPtdai^ restricted so far as is 
known to the coast-district of California, where it is repre- 
sented by a single genus and a single species ; and then 

^ Bulletin (if the Museum Comparative ZoUlogy at Harvard 
CMlege, vol. ii. pp. 887-407. 

® UevMvre of the Boston Society if Natural History, vol. i. pp. 
448-526, and BuUstm qf 1M Museum of Comparative JSoiilogy, vol, 
iil. pp. 118-183. 


among families of greater range, the CcerMdcB^ already 
introduced to us as a Neotropical group, but in the Nearctic 
Region existing only in the case of the colony of a species 
of Certhiola before noticed ; the Andos, nowadays almost 
limited to Western Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida, but 
formerly known along the whole valley of the Mississippi 
to the verge of the Groat Lakes, and even occasionally 
penetrating to Pennsylvania and the State of New York ; 
the CathartidcB, of which one genus (Pseudogryphm), 
having for its sole species one of the largest birds of flight, 
the Californian Vulture (P. (saltfornianwi), is confined to 
the Pacific coast from a little north of the Columbia River 
to the Colorado, extending eastward to the Sierra Nevada, 
while of another genus (Cathartes) one species ranges from 
the Strait of Magellan to the Saskatchewan, but a second 
hardly strays further northward than North Carolina, and 
does not occur on the Pacific coast of the United States ; 
the Turkeys {Meleagridai), found only to the eastward of 
the Rocky Mountains, and now extinct in most of the 
settled districts of Pennsylvania, New England, and Canada; 
the Wood-Ibises {Tanialidcc), belonging to the southern 
country from the Colorado eastward, and so far to the 
north as the State of Ohio and the Carolinas; the Spoonbills 
(Plataleidcp), with apparently much the same range as the 
last, but more limited towards the north, being of only 
accidental occurrence on the Lower Mississippi and in the 
Carolinas; the Courlans {Aramidce), frequenting in this 
region only the shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the coast 
of Florida ; the Flamingoes {Phoenkopteridoe), with haunts 
nearly as much confined, though occasionally reaching 
South Carolina; the Pelicans {Pelecanidoe), having one 
species abundant in the Western and only by chance 
occurring in the Middle and Eastern states, while a second 
is of strictly marine habit, and is found on the coast of 
California, and in the Gulf of Mexico and the shoals of 
Florida. The single representative of the Darters (PhtidcB) 
in summer reaches North Carolina and Illinois, but that 
of the Frigate-birds {Frfgatid(F) is confined to the shores of 
the great Gulf, while that of the Tropic-birds {PhaetimiidcB) 
not only haunts the same waters but also finds a nursery 
in the Bermudas ; the species of Divers (Colymhidop) breed 
only in the north — Halifax, in lat. 45® N., being perhaps 
their most southern limit of reproduction ; while, finally, 
the Auks (Al<^w\ Sea-birds of Northern range, exhibit 
a most remarkable development of genera, species, and 
individuals on the rocky cliffs and islets which rise from 
the North Pacific. 

Reference has already been made to the peculiarity of Alaska, 
the avifauna of Alaska — Russian America, as it was for- 
merly called, — and its character needs brief notice. The 
list of Birds observed in this territory, as given by Messrs 
Dali and Bannister,® seems after due revision to number 
210 species. Of these 96 are Land-birds, belonging to 63 
genera, whereof 20 at the outside are peculiarly American, 
while of the remaining 43, which are common to^the 
Nearctic and Palsearctic Regions, 3 are found nowhere else 
in the New World but in Alaska, and their occurrence 
there does not preclude us from setting them down as being 
emphatically Palsearctic forms. Two of them are actually 
represented by species common throughout the greater part 
of Asia and Europe, as is the case with Budytes flavm, a 
Yellow Wagtail, and Phylloscopus borealis, a Willow-Wren, 
while the third is a peculiar species of Bullfinch, Pyrrhula 
Cassini, Of the wliole 96 species of Land-birds, 23, or 
nearly one-fourth, are common to the two Regions. The 
Water-birds, amounting to 115 species, are referable to 63 
genera, of which only 4 (all belonging to Scolopac^os) are 


® Transcustions of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, vol. i* pp. 267* 
810. 
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peculiarly Nearctic, though of the species 58 are truly 
American against 52 common to both Eegions, one of these 
last, however, not having been found elsewhere in the New 
World, while the home of 6 seems doubtful. These 
numbers will show the great influence of Palisarctie forma 
on Alaska, and it only remains to be said that some of the 
ordinary summer -migrants thither would seem to arrive 
there from Asia, as the Wagtail and Willow-Wren just 
mentioned, to which should possibly be added the Wheatear 
{Sdsoicola CBnanihe), for though that species is known as a 
regular annual visitant to Greenland and Labrador (where 
it breeds), and almost annually appears as a straggler on 
tile eastern coast of the United States, the flocks which 
throng the stony hill-tops of Alaska in spring are not likely 
to have performed a north-west passage from Europe, and 
iadeed it is stated that specimens from Norton Sound differ 
considerably in dimensions from those obtained in Green- 
land. All these Birds are unseen in British Columbia, 
and as all are migratory, the inference that they make some 
part of Asia their winter-quarters is almost irresistible. 

After all, perhaps there is nothing very surprising in this, 
when we consider the narrowness of the channel ^ by which 
in these longitudes the New World is divided from the Old, 
and it would seem that it is almost within the coniines of 
the Arctic circle that, apart from circumpolar species, the 
connection of the faunas of the two continents is closest. 

At any rate, the Aleutian Islands, though they look like 
stepping-stones from the one to the other, do not a])])car 
to be used as a route of communication ; for Mr Dali calls 
especial attention to the fact that no intrusion of Asiatic 
forms occurs towards the western end of the chain, while 
observing that its avifauna beyond Oonalaska is reinforced 
by several Arctic species not possessed by more eastern 
islands.2 

Northward of the Aleutians lies a little volcanic group 
known as the Prybilov Islands, whose coasts are frequently 
encumbered by ice, and there only 40 species of 
Birds have as yet been found, while those which breed are 
about 12 in number, and among them a Sandpiper (Triwja 
ptilocnemi^y apparently peculiar to St Paul’s Island, the 
largest of the group. Only one of the characteristically 
Palflearctic forma, and this also a Water-bird {Livwsa 
uropygialu\ which appear but in Alaska^ seems there to 
occur — a fact which points yet again to the more northern 
connection of the two continents by way of Cape Prince-of- 
Walcs and the East Cape (Vostochni) of Asia. 

We have next to turn to another group of islands, 
situated in a different ocean, and in formation very unlike 
that last considered. These are the Bermudas, a cluster of 
low coral-reefs rising from the Atlantic, about 600 miles 
from Capo Hatteras, the nearest point on the eastern coast 
of North America. They possess but few Land-birds, and 
not a single peculiar species, yet they play by no means 
an unimportant part as a resting-station to the flocks of 
migrants as they retreat southward from their northern 
homes in Labrador and Greenland, and, though less often, 
on their northward journey in spring. Only about 6 Land- 
birds are resident, a^d about as many Water-birds are 
known to breed there ; but the number of stragglers is 
large, and includes two or three of undoubtedly European 
extraction. 

Greenland is the last portion of the Nearctic Region to 
which we shall especially invite attention, and there though 
the character of the avifauna is certainly that of the New 
World, yet that of the Old is very influential. Out of the 
45 genera to which the feathered inhabitauits of Greenland 


' Behring's Stralfc Is said also to be very shallow, which fact is sug- 
gestlve as to a still greater interchange of animal life in post ages. 

* Proceedings the Odifornian Acadmy (if SoienceSf Uth March 
1874. 
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belong, none are peculiar to the Palasarctio Region, while 2 — 
Zonotrichia^ one of the Emherizidm^ and RhadoBtdkia^ one of 
the LaridcB — are peculiar to the Nearctic. If we take the 
species, we And that of the 63 inhabitants, those peculiar 
to the New World amount to 11, while those not elsewhere 
dwelling out of the Old are only 5. But, on the other 
hand, the Sea-Eagle {Haliaetue\ the Ringed Plover {JSgior 
litis), and the Snipe (Scolo^mx) which breed in Greenland 
arc those of Europe instead of their American congeners ; 
and the Wheatear (Saxicold), the Sanderling {Calidris), the 
Knot (Tnw-pa canwtws), and the Bcrnacle-Goose {Bemicla 
lettcopsis) would appear to cross the Atlantic from the 
oast, while 43 out of the 63 inhabitant species are eveiy 
bit as much Palsearctic as Nearctic ; and 2 more, the Ptar- 
migan {Ldgopus Tupestris) and Barrow’s Duck {Clangvla 
tslandica) breed abundantly in Iceland. Following the 
western coast-line (for of the eastern we know little) to the 
Arctic circle,® we find the proportion of forms which are 
common to the Palsearctic Region increase, until in lat. 75" 

N. or thereabouts, there are (so far as our means of infor- 
mation will allow us to judge) no species of Birds which 
have not been known to occur, and only about 5 which 
have not been known to breed, in the Old World. 

It has been already stated that 128 out of the 330 Similarity 
Nearctic genera, or more than one-third, are common also 
to the PaliBarctic Region. This will servo to shew the great 
similarity of the two ; and if we investigate the species, 
the similarity is still to a great extent borne out. Taking 
the number of Nearctic species at 700 (which is perhaps 
an exaggeration), and that of the Paluearctic at 850 (which 
is certainly under the mark), wo find that, exclusive of 
stragglers, there are about 100 common to the two Regions. 

Nearly 20 more are Palaearctic but occasionally occur in 
America, and about 50 are Nearctic which from time to 
time stray to Euro})e or Asia.'* But this is not the only 
ground of the resemblance. Of many genera the species 
found in the New World are represented in the Old by 
species which often no one but an expert can distinguish. 

Of such representative or parallel species, somewhere about 
80 might be enumerated ; and thus the relation of the two 
regions may be concisely stated : — 
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IV. The PALifiAECTic Region begins with the Atlantic Paus- 
Islands (the Azores, Canaries, and Madoiras) and includes 
that portion of North-west Africa which was formerly 
known as the Barbary States, the whole of Europe and its Bound- 
islands — from Iceland and Spitsbergen to those of the"^®®* 
Mediterranean — ^Asia Minor, Palestine, Persia, Afghanistan, 
and all the rest of the Asiatic continent lying to the north- 
ward of the Himalaya Mountains and of a line drawn 
as though it was a prolongation of that range to the east- 

® People are apt to forget that Cape Farewell, the most southerly 
point of Greenland, lies in the latitude which cuts the Shetlands and 
passes far to the south of Iceland; and a large portion of the 
country though undoubtedly exposed in the highest degree to the 
rigours of an Arctic climate, is situated outside the Arctic circle. 

* Professor Baird, in the essay before cited, has reasonably accounted 
for this disproportionate reciprocity between Europe and America ; 
but perhaps something more than he has allowed must be set down to 
the comparative want of records in the new country, where observem 
and amateur collectors have until lately been scarce. This want isi, 
however, being speedily supplied by the numerous students of out-of- 
doors ornithology, who ore everywhere springing up throughout the 
United States, 

III. - QS 
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ward somewhere between lat. 30^ and 35* N. till it meets 
the Pacific Ocean, besides Japan and the Kurile Islands. 
The propriety of comprehending this enormous tract in 
one Zoological Begion was first shown by Mr Sclater, in 
the paper to which reference has before been made,^ and 
as regards the distribution of most classes of animals there 
have been few to doubt that it is an extremely natural one. 
Not indeed altogether so homogeneous as the Nearctic 
^ Region, it presents however even at its extreme points no 
very striking difference l)etween the bulk of its Birds. 
Though Japan is far removed from Western Europe, and 
though a few generic forms and still fewer families inhabit 
the one without also frcciucnting the other, yet there is a 
most astonishing similarity in a large portion of their 
respective Birds. In some cases the closest examination 
has failed to detect any distinction that may be called 
specific between the members of their avifauna; but in 
most it is possible to discover just sufficient difference to 
warrant a separation of the subjects. Nevertheless it is 
clear that in .Japan we have as it were a repetition of some 
of our most familiar species — the Redbreast and the Hedge- 
Sparrow for example — slightly modified in plumage or 
otherwise so as to furnish instances of the most accurate 
representation. 

The limits of the western portion of the Region are 
definite enough, for except in its African province it is 
girt by the sea, but even there we find a boundary hardly 
inferior to a coast-line in the precision with which it may 
be recognized and in the influence it exerts. This is the 
Great Desert, commonly known as the Sahara, which, 
though yearly crossed by innumerable multitudes of many 
of the more migratory species, just as the sea itself is 
traversed by tlieni, acts as a complete barrier to the less 
migratory and to the residents, cutting off the denizens of 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis from the rest of the continent 
to which they are geographically attached. Further to the 
eastward, however, the limits of the Region are if in any 
way marked at least but little known, though indications 
are not wanting to show that the avifauna of Tripoli is 
rather Ethioj)ian than Palaearctic in its character. When 
wo reach Egyi)t we have a state of things which may be 
compared to that debatable land in Central America 
wherein the Neotropical and Nearctic avifaunas meet but 
hardly mingle. During winter the bird-population of the 
Nile-valley is formed almost exclusively of the hordes of 
European migrants of nearly all Orders and families which 
there seek refuge. When si)ring returns these begin to 
troop across the Mediterranean, and their place is taken 
by the indigenous Birds of Egypt which had been cither 
reduced to comparative insignificance by, or actually thrust 
out before, the northern invaders. The seaboard of 
Palestine, and even its interior, until the western limits of 
the Jordan-basin are touched, are on the contrary almost 
purely Palaearctic, but the depressed valley of the Ghor, 
part of which is sunk about 1300 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, seems to be an outlier of the Ethiopian 
Region, and though the scanty avifauna of the Mountains 
of Moab may possess a northern phase, the desert, with its 
characteristic, and in the main Ethiopian, forms of animal- 
life almost immediately succeeds, and it is not until the 
fertile plains of Mesopotamia are approached or attained 
that we can feel assured we have again entered the Pala*- 
arctic area, which may be considered to reach the head 
of the Persian Gulf. Coasting this inlet on its eastern side 
wo have a fauna the character of which it is as yet impossible 
to declare, and this difficulty becomes greater still when we 
emerge into the Indian Ocean. It seems most probable 


^ Joumd qf the Proceedings cf the Linnean Sodetgt 
vol. ii pp. 184-188. 
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that Beloochistau belongs to the Paksarctic Region, but if 
not then the line of demarcation must run inland and so 
continue between that land and Afghanistan till, ascend- 
ing the right bank of the valley of the Indus, it turns the 
shoulder of the Great Snowy Range and thence proceeds 
in the direction already traced parallel to the southern 
frontier of Thibet, and across the intervening portion of 
the Chinese Empire, once more to the ocean. Arrived 
here the remaining limits of the Region are as well marked 
by the coast-line as they were in Europe. They extend to 
I^imchatka, and rounding the furthest verge of Asia^ 
within the Arctic circle, they return by the north coast of 
Siberia till the confines of Europe are again reached. « 

To separate this vast area into subsidiary districts Subditb 
according to the zoological properties of each is perhaps 
less easy task than is the same operation with regard ta^ 
the Nearctic Region, and, as in that case, the mapping-out 
of the whole into Subregions is almost impossible except it 
be done arbitrarily. Nevertheless the attempt must be 
made, and, though in the Asiatic half considerable assist- 
ance is to be derived from a careful essay by Mr Elwes,^ 
respecting the European moiety much doubt may be 
reasonably entertained. 

The very fulness of the information which we possess as 
to the ornis of some countries of Europe makes the scarcity 
of it in respect to others all the more conspicuous, and 
renders any really comprehensive view of the whole ail the 
more difficult. Grounds are not wanting at first sight in 
favour of a longitudinal or approximately longitudinal 
division of this quarter of the globe, in which case the line 
of demarcation might bo taken to run up the Adriatic Sea, 
and starting from the neighbourhood of Trieste, to cross 
the Carnic Alps, descend the valley of the Inn till it 
falls into the Danube, and thence follow the angular 
mountain-frontier of Bohemia as far as the head-waters of 
the Nicase, along which it would proceed to their junction 
with the Oder, and so to the Baltic a little to the westward 
of Stettin. Thence it might be continued northward be- 
tween Gilland and Gottland up the Gulf of Bothnia to the 
confines of Sweden and Finland, whore cutting the 
Scandinavian peninsula to the westward of the Lower 
Torne& and its affluent the Muonio it would strike the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean perhaps on the Lyngen Fjord. 

Though undoubtedly most species of Birds are common to 
both sides of this imaginary line, yet it would be found to 
divide the breeding-range of a few which are very character- 
istic of the east and west of Europe respectively. But on 
further consideration it would seem that though such a 
division as has just been suggested may be convenient if 
not natural for the countries lying north of the Mediter 
ranean basin, those, such as the three principal peninsulas 
which project into the great inland sea, together with the 
portion of North Africa which was at one time known aa 
Mauritania, form a group which have much in cemmon, 
and collectively differ more from the countries lying 
further to the north than the two (Eastern and Western) 
divisions of Central and Northern Europe, just suggested, 
do from one another. Accordingly seems best to adopt 
primarily a latitudinal division of the Western part of the 
Palaearctic Region. This done we should have as our first Limit® of 
Subregion all Europe north of the Pyrenees, the Alps, theS^brogto 
Balkan, the Black Sea, and the Caucasus, and since it 
would thus comprehend by far the greater portion of this 
quarter of the globe, we may not inappropriately call it 
the “European” Subregion, further subdividing it if we 
think fit into a Western and an Eastern Province, accord- 
ing to the boundary above traced — the eastern boundary 
of the last being indeed very uncertain, though pertiapB to 


^ Proeeedinge qf the ZootogicaZ Socktyt 1878, p. 61&« 
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be limited by the Ural Mountains and the River of the 
same name. Next we should have the Subregion to which 
we may most properly afEx the name of “ Mediterranean,” 
comprehending the portion of North Africa already indi- 
cate^ the Iberian and Italian peninsulas, as well as Turkey 
in Europe and the Peloponnesus, but we must extend it 
far to the eastward through Asia Minor and Persia until it 
touches the Indian Region. The lofty range of the Caucasus 
would divide it from the European Subregion between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian ; beyond the latter, however, we 
cannot do more than guess that the desert of the Tekko 
Turcomans and the mountains of Cabool would form its 
northern boundary. Then stretching from the eastern 
shores of the Caspian in a wide bolt, but how wide is a 
matter of the greatest uncertainty, comes the third Sub- 
wregion, which we may call the “ Mongolian ” — marching 
with the Mediterranean Subregion till the Hindoo Koosh 
is reached, and thence coincident with the southern borders 
of the Region towards the Yellow Sea — possibly following 
the course of the Yangstzekiang. To this Subregion also 
would belong the greater part if not the whole of Japan. 
Northward again we have the great “ Siberian ” Subregion, 
but materials for any attempt to shew whether its southern 
boundary is capable of being laid down are absolutely want- 
ing. Even on the seaboard it is at present impossible to 
say whether it is in Manchuria that one Subregion passes 
into the other, or whether first the Stannovoi and further 
inland the Altai Mountains mark their respective limits. 

Having thus indicated the component parts of the whole 
area, it is time to say somewhat of its avifaunal characters. 
Like the Nearctic the Palajarctic Region seems to produce but 
a single peculiar family of Birds — the Panuridm^ the type 
of which is the beautiful species known to Englishmen as 
the Boarded Titmouse {Panurus biarmicus) — and this is a 
family which has not been long or very generally recog- 
nized. Its members, however, are found stationed at 
intervals from the western to the eastern extremity, and 
every attempt to refer them to other groups of Birds has 
proved unsatisfactory — for the different genera (about the 
number of which there is much doubt) have often been 
widely scattered by syatematists, one being placed at times 
with the Titmouse-family (Panc^ce), at times with the 
Buntings {Emberizidee)^ another relegated to the Finches 
(FnngillidcB)y and a third or even more to the so-called 
“ Babblers ” (TwieliidcB), The entire number of Palaearctic 
families, computing them as we have already done those of 
other Regions, is about 67, not counting 1 other {Nectar- 
iniidcB) of which a single species is peculiar to the valley 
of the Ghor, and that of the genera 323, about which 
there can be little doubt, or if any exist it may be that the 
number is understated. Of these as we have above men- 
tioned 128 are common to the Nearctic Region. Species 
of 61 more seem to occur as true natives both in the 
Ethioj)ian and Indian Regions, of which 4 genera belong 
to SglviidcBf 1 each to Tinieliidocy Ixidce, and Oriolidm, 2 
to* Muscicaptdoe^ 1 to Laniidas^ 2 to MotacillidcBy 1 to 
Dkmdoi^ 2 to FringilUdaCy 1 to EinherizidcR^ 3 to Alau- 
did/a&y 1 to Cuculi^pe^ 2 to CoraciidoBj 1 to Mero}ddmf 
UpupidcBy Caprinwlgidoe^ and Cypselidas respectively, 4 to 
VtUturidcB, 6 to Falconidm^ 1 to each of ^trigidm, Colum- 
hidoi^ and PterocUidm^ 3 to Tetrmnidoe^ 1 to Tumkuhs^ 
2 to Otididm and CharadriidxB, and 1 to each of Glare- 
olidae^ CurBoriidoe^ Laridce^ and Anatidoe* Besides these 
18 appear to be common to the Ethiopian without being 
found in the Indian Region, and no fewer than 71 to the 
Indian without being found in the Ethiopian. Of the 
formar^ 1 is referable to Turdidke^ 3 to Sglviidcsy 1 to each 
of Timeliidm^ MusdcapidxiB^ Laniidae^ and 3 

to FringillidoB^ 1 to Emberiddm and Sturnidm respectively, 
8 to AlaudidoB^ and 1 to each of GvuizPb and Ciconi%dks, 


Of the latter, 2 genera belong to TurdidaSy 17 ioSylviidm^ 

4 to TirMliidmy 1 to each of Troglodytidm and CerthiidcBy 
3 to Liotrkhidmy 1 to Paridm and Ixidm respectively, 4 to 
MuBcicapidoBy 1 to each of MotacUlidce and Hirundinidmy 
3 to FringiUidasy 4 to SturnidcBy 3 to Cervidmy 1 to 
Pittidasy 2 to PicidtBy 1 tOt/yw^i^cBand respectively, 

2 to Alcedinidmy 1 to VulturidcBy 3 to StrigidoBy 2 to each 
of ColumbukPy and TetramidaSy 6 to PhasianidcBy 1 to 
OtididcBy 3 to Ecolopacidcey and 1 to Amtidoc. To compare 
the Palcearctic genera with those of the Australian and 
Neotropical Regions would be simply a waste of time, for 
the points Qf resemblance are extremely few, and such 
as they are they lead to nothing. It will therefore be seen 
from the above that next to the Nearctic Region, the 
Palsearctic has a much greater affinity to the Indian than 
to any other, a fact which need not surprise us when we 
consider the great extent of their contact. 

Having shewn this much wo have next to deal with the 
peculiarities of the Region under our view. At the lowest 
computation 37 genera seem to be peculiar to it, though it 
is certain that species of several are regularly wont to 
wander beyond its limits in winter seeking a southern 
climate there to avoid the distress they would suffer in 
that of their birth. Of these genera 3 are to be apjK)rtioned 
to the Warblers, Sylviidoi; probably 2 to the Babblers, 
Tiimliidm ; at least 3 or perhaps 4 to the Panuridm ; 1 
to each of Paridee and Ixtdw; 2 to the Flycatchers, 
MuBcicapidm ; 6 to the Finches, FringillidcB ; 1 to the 
Buntings, Emherizidwy Starlings, SturnidoBy Crows, Cor- 
vidcBy Woodpeckers, Piddaiy and the Sand-Grouse, Ptera- 
ckidoBy respectively ; 2 to each of the Grouse, TetraonidoBy 
and Pheasants, PJia&ianidm ; 1 to the Ducks, Anatidoiy 
and Cranes, Gruidoiy respectively ; 2 to the Plovers, Chmra- 
driidm; and 5^ to the Snipes, Svolojmcida:. ' 

The European Subregion does not seem to possess a Euro|>ean 
single genus which can be accounted absolutely peculiar to Subregioa 
it, but it has two genera, each containing but one species 
— MerguluSy one of the AlddWy and Pagcfphilay belonging to 
the LaridcB — which do not appear to bo elsewhere found in 
the Pala3arctic Region though both inhabit the most 
northern parts of the Nearctic. Muscicapa&s now restricted’-^ 
almost fulfils the conditions of peculiarity, but one species 
has been said to breed, though in small numbers, in 
Palestine. 

The Mediterranean Subregion appears to have peculiar Mediter* 
to it 4 genera of SylvvidcBy and 1 of LaridoB ; but some 23 
more belong to it and to no other part of the Region, though 
having a wider range outside of the latter. Of these there 
are 8 common to both the Ethiopian and Indian Regions, 
namely, 1 of YvlturidWy 3 of FakonidcBy and 1 of 
TetraonidoBy AnatidaSy Glartolidmy and CurBoriidcB respec- 
tively. Confined to the same Subregion and the Ethiopian 
Region are 11, to wit, 1 of Turdidiy 1 of SylviidoBy 1 of 
TinuliidoBy 1 of LaniidoBy 2 of FringillidoBy 1 of EmberizMaSy 
1 of StumidoBy 1 of AlaudidoSy 1 of VultundoBy and 1 of 
CharadriidoB ; while having the like relation to the Indian 
Region are 2 — 1 belonging to Cuculidee and 1 to OtididcB, 

Of the family last named another genus (Eupodotu)y which 
only just makes its appearance in Morocco, ranges over 
Africa, India, and Australia; and a genus of Anatidce 
(Erismatura) is represented in America and Australia as 
well as in Africa. 

The Atlantic Islands, which must be regarded as outliers 


' One of these lost has for a wonder received no name from system- 
atists, but its generic separation seems on several grounds expedient 
It is that which would have for its type the Tringa platyrhyndia of 
Temminck. 

^ That is excluding Butalisy Brythrostema, and other kindred groups, 
as well as the purely Ethiopian forms which have been by some 
systematists attached to Mtueicapa proper. 
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of the Mediterranean Subregion, offer some peculiarities 
too remarkable to be here leh unnoticed. First we have 
the Azores, the subject of an excellent monograph by Mr 
Frederick Godman,^ in which is contained the result of his 
own investigations in that group, as well as those of his 
predecessors. There is a general tendency among Azorean 
Birds to vary more or less from their continental repre- 
sentatives, and this is especially shown by the former 
having always darker plumage and stronger bills and legs. 
In one instance the variation is so exceasive that it fully 
justifies the establishment of a specific distinction. This is 
the case of the Bullfinch of the more eastern of these islands 
{Pyrrhula murina\ the male of which, instead of the ruddy 
breast of its well-known congener (A vulgaris), has that 
part of a sober mouse-colour. A similar sombre hue dis- 
tinguishes the peculiar Chaffinch of the Canary Islands 
{FringiUa teydea), but to these islands as well as the 
Azores and Madeiras there belongs in common another 
Chaffinch ( F. iintillon, which, though very nearly allied to 
that of Mauritania {F, spodiagenia), is perfectly recogniz- 
able, and not found elsewhere. Madeira has also its 
peculiar (Jolden-crested Wren {Regulus maderermt), and its 
peculiar Pigeon {Columha trocaz), while two allied forms of 
the latter (C. laurivora and C, hollii) are found only in the 
Canaries. Further on this subject we must not go ; we 
can only state that Mr Godman has shown good reason for 
declaring that the avifauna of all these islands is the effect 
of colonization extending over a long period of years, and 
going on now. 

The Mongolian has the largest number of peculiar genera 
of any Paliearctic Subregion. In SylvOdas there is 1, in 
Tiindiidm 2, in Panuridee and IMcb 1 each, in Fringil’ 
lidoe 3, in StumidoB and Pterocleidoe ^ 1 respectively, in 
PliasianidcB 2, and in Aumtidm 1 — or 13 in all ; but, in com- 
mon with the Indian Region, and that only, there are 10 of 
Sylm.idai,^oi Timliidop, 1 of Troglodytidce,So( Liotrichida*, 
1, rather doubtful in position, but possibly belonging to 
Panuridop, 1 of Ixidm, 4 of MumcapidoB, 1 of MotaeiUidoB 
and Fringillidce respectively, 2 of Stumidee, 1 of Picidm, 
2 of Strigidee and as many of Cohrtibuiw, 1 of Tetraonidee, 
4 of P/mtianidoe, and 1 generally referred to Scolopacidm ^ 
— or 39 altogether. In common with the Ethiopian 
Region alone, the Mongolian Subregion has only 1 genus, 
and that belongs to MoimillidcB ; but in common with 
both Ethiopian and Indian, though with these only, there 
are 1 of Mmeienpidee 1 of LaniidcB ; while 2 genera — 
1 of FriwfillidcB and 1 of Scolopacidm — belong equally to 
the Nearctic fauna: 2 genera, members respectively of 
the Dicmidm and Pittldm, are common as well to the 
Ethiopian, Indian, and Australian Regions. 

The Siberian Subregion seems to have but 1 genus 
peculiar. This is Furynorhynchm, one of the Scolopacidm ; 
but as its breeding-quarters have never yet been discovered 
the matter must remain in doubt. One genus of Laridm 
and 6 of Alddm are also common to the Nearctic Region, 
but do not inhabit any other Palaiarctic Subregion. 

It would extend the present article far beyond all 
reasonable bounds were wq to dwell u})Oii more than a few 
of the curiosities of distribution which have been revealed 
by the continuous observations of European ornithologists. 
There is no need to travel out of our own island to meet 
with some of the most remarkable among them, and we 
may take that of the Nightingale (Daulias lusetnia) as an 

* XaturtU History of the Azores or Western Isla^ids, 8vo. London : 
1870. 

The genus of this family here meant is Syrrhaptes, the Three-toed 
Sand -Grouse, one species of wliich (S. paradoxus) overran Europe in 
astounding numbers in 1868, and effected a temporary settlement both 
in Denmark and Holland. 

® This is Ihidorhynchus, which, until some details of its osteology 
are knowii, can hardly be placed without risk of error. 


example. In England the western limit of the range of Bistribu- 
this incomparable songster seems to be formed by thetion of 
valley of the Exe, which is only overstepped on 
occasions — Montagu having once heard it nearKingsbridge, ^ 
while it is said to have been observed at Teignmouth and 
Barnstaple. But even in the east of Devonshire it is local 
and rare, as it also is in the north of Somersetshire, though 
plentiful in other parts of that county. Crossing the 
Bristol Channel it is said to be not uncommon at times 
near Cowbridge in Glamorganshire ; but this seems to be 
an isolated spot, or at any rate there is no evidence of its 
being found elsewhere in Wales, or between that place and 
Tintern on the Wye, where it has been reported to be^ 
plentiful. Thence there is more or less good testimony of 
its occurrence in Herefordshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, and so on, to about 5 miles north of York, butf 
not further. Along the line thus s&etched out and imme- 
diately to the east and south of it, the appearance of the 
nightingale, even if regular, which may be doubted, is rare, 
and the bird exceedingly local ; but in many parts of the 
midland, eastern, and southern counties it is abundant, 
and the woods, coppices, and gardens ring with that thrill- 
ing song which has been the theme of writers in all ages. 

There are many assertions of its occurrence in England 
further to the northward, but some of them rest on anony- 
mous authority only, and all must be regarded with the 
greatest suspicion. Still more open to doubt are the state- 
ments which have been made as to its visits to Scotland, 
while in Ireland there is no pretence even of its appearance.* 

No reasonable mode of accounting for the partial distribu- 
tion of the Nightingale has hitherto been propounded : 
there is no peculiar kind of soil which it especially affects, 
or none, so far as we know, that it especially avoids ; and 
the same may be said of its relations to the flora of this 
country. It is not so entirely adscriptus glehm that it will 
not readily betake itself to new localities suited to its 
wants, when these have been formed within its natural 
limits, though they may be miles away from its ancient 
haunts. On the contrary, it is often one of the first birds 
to establish itself when a heath has been broken up, and 
plantations of trees thereon made have grown sufficiently 
to afford it the sheltering covert that it loves. This 
instance, taken from a bird whose habits have been so closely 
studied both in captivity and at large, and one which is so 
familiar, and' in many places so numerous, that abundant 
opportunities are given for observing all that can be 
observed about it, shews how futile would be the expecta- 
tion that in most cases we could at present, even if ever, 
satisfactorily account for the existing causes which limit 
the distribution of species. A vast majority of them, we 
know, have each its bounds, which virtually it cannot pass, 
and the case of the Nightingale in England, beyond the 
fact that its distribution is extremely well marked, and 
therefore has long attracted especial attention, had really 
nothing out of the common way in it.^ In Europe, the 
neighbourhood of Copenhagen is the most northern point 
which our Nightingale is asserted to reach ; but on the 
continent its range is less extended, apd though abundant 
in Mecklenburg, it is not found in that part of Pomerania 


^ When the history of the earth shall he really well and minutely 
understood, it seems quite possible that as much light will be shed on 
thts and other particular cases of the same kind by a knowledge of the 
various changes and displacements which sea and land have undergone 
as has already been done by the same means in regard to many of the 
general facts of distribution. The results of the labour of the geologist 
are doubtless just as necessary to, and closely connected with, the work 
of the biologist, as those of the investigation of the historiau^9.re to 
and with the efficiency of the statesman ; while, in return, the reliearchei 
of the biologist are, or ought to be, of the greatest service to the 
geologist. The history of the earth is for a long period of time that 
of its inhabitants. 
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which lies to the north of the river Feene, nor does it 
stretch so far to the eastward as Danzig. It occurs, how- 
ever, sparingly on the Polish frontier, near Thom, and 
is obwrved in Austria, Upi)er Hungary, and Gallizia. In 
Russia its distribution cannot be laid down with any degree 
of accuracy, but it does not reach the Governments near 
the Ural, though it is said to be plentiful in that of 
Kharkov, and it is known to visit the Crimea. Still 
further to the eastward it can be traced through Circassia, 
and as far as Kasbin in Persia. Southward of this imper- 
fectly-drawn line it may bo found as a winter-visitant even 
in Arabia, Nubia, and Abyssinia, as well as in Algeria, 
^ where it is reported as breeding, and it would seem to 
migrate thence so far as the Gold Coast. It is abundant 
in Spain and Portugal ; but it is a stranger to Britanny, the 
^ western peninsula of France, just as it is to the western 
peninsula of England. ^ 

stribu- One other example wo may take, and this, though much 
Kentish familiar, is equally instructive, as exhibiting some of 
PlovOT. ^ unex])lained peculiarities of distribution. It 

shall be from a Bird belonging to a very different Order 
from the last, having habits entirely dissimilar, and pre- 
senting in most ways a great contrast. The Kentish Plover 
cantiana)^ first determined from specimens 
obtained on the coast of that English county whence it 
takes its specific name, has its breeding-place in Britain 
limited to the pebbly beach between Sandwich and Hast- 
ings, and in other parts of the British Islands only occurs 
as a chance straggler. Yet this bird has as wide a range 
elsewhere as alm6at any that could be named — breeding 
not only abundantly along the greater part of the coasts of 
the temperate and warmer portions of the Old World north 
of the Equator, but also occasionally in the interior, as at 
the base of the Caucasus and in the choits of the North 
African plains ; while during its migrations it wanders to 
the Malay Archipelago and South Africa, or even seems 
most likely to be specifically identical with a Plover which 
is found on the west coast of America, from C^alifornia 
southward — though this last has been described as distinct 
under the name of nivosa. 

Kuropean Islands must always be a matter of the greatest interest 
lilands. student of Geographical Distribution, and we have 

already mentioned some peculiarities of those groups 
which belong to the Mediterranean Subregion of Europe. 
There are not many more here to be cited. Spitsbergen 
is supposed to have its peculiar species of Ptarmigan (Lag^ 
ajm hemilevmrus)^ though it is confessedly very nearly 
allied to the Rock-Ptarmigan {L. rupestris) which inhabits 
the Arctic portion of the American continent and islands, 
Greenland, and Iceland, but, except in the last-named coun- 
try, does not occur in the Palmarctic Region. Iceland is 
also remarkable for being the headquarters of tlie noble 
Falcon {Fako islandvs) which takes its name therefrom, 
though this bird also inhabits the southern districts of 
Greenland, to say nothing of other countries ; and in Ico- 
Ififtid alone of the western portion of the Region does the 
beautiful Harlequin-Duck (JJistrionicus iorquatus) breed. 
It is, however, known to inhabit North America and the 
eastern half of Siberia. 

Pifitribu- Coming nearer homo, we have a remarkable case of re- 
tion of Red stricted distribution in the Red Grouse {Lagopus scoticys)^ 
Grouse, found (and in certain districts, as every one knows, numer- 
ously), in each of the three kingdoms composing the British 
Islands as well as in the principality of Wales. The de- 
tails of its local distribution, as of that of all other birds 
which brood in Great Britain, have been carefully and con- 
cisely given by Mr More,'*^ and we do not propose to con- 

* (y, Yarrell, British Birds, ed. 4, vol k pp. 315-818. 

* Jbist 1865, pp. 1-27, 119-142, 425-458. 


sider them here, but what is worthy of remark is that thia 
particular species differs in no essential character sava 
coloration from the Willow-Grouse (L albus\ which is an 
abundant bird throughout the whole of the northern parts- 
of the Palsearctio Region from Norway to Kamchatka, and 
again throughout the same or even lower latitudes of the 
Nearctic Region from Alaska to Newfoundland. Its re- 
mains, as has before been said (page 731), have also been 
found in the south of France, associated with those of the 
Reindeer and Snowy Owl. It is not for us now to enter 
into any hypothetical discussion, but it is hard to resist 
drawing an inference that at a time, geologically speaking, 
not very recent, both these species of Grouse had a common 
ancestor, and that the severe winters to which it has for a 
long period been exposed have caused the Willow-Grouse to 
don the snowy garb that is characteristic of it and other 
species of the genus, the more so since we find it in its 
first plumage possessed of the coloured quills, which are 
precisely similar to those of the Red Grouse at the same 
ago. 

Other instances there are in which British-born examples Other 
of species common to the continent are in a less degree Peculiari* 
distinguishable from those of neighbouring countries. The 
Coal-Titmouse of England is to be recognized from that of Birds* 
continental Europe {Farm ater\ and accordingly by some 
ornithologists it is regarded as a distinct species (P. hritan- 
nicm\ but the scanty remnants of the ancient pine-forests 
of Scotland are inhabited by birds between which and 
European examples no difference can bo established. The 
home-bred Rottlo-Titmouso of Britain, too, has, from 
its darker coloration, been accorded specific rank, but then 
we occasionally find continental birds of this species {Acre- 
dula caudata) varying in this respect, and the s])ecific vali- 
dity of the British ^rm {A, rosea) can hardly be with 
consistency maintained. Indeed, as a matter of fact, nearly 
all our smaller birds can be distinguished by on export 
from their continental brethren, and this mainly through 
their duller or darker plumage. The difference is not so 
great by any means as obtains in the case of the birds of 
the Atlantic Islands above mentioned, but it most unques- 
tionably exists to a greater or less degree ; and it is curious, 
that an analogous state of things is observable in regard 
to many of the birds of Japan, a country which is subject 
to many of the samo climatic conditions as the British 
Islands. It will be for future investigators to ascertain 
the cause of this similarity, wo here only record the fact 
but another remarkable instance of the forms of the western 
portion of the region being repeated in the far east, is found 
in the range of the two kindred species of the beautiful 
genus Cyanopica — the Blue Magpie of Portugal and Spain. 

{C, cooki) being replaced in Amoorland and Japan by a 
species (G. cijanea) so closely allied that some authorities 
refuse to acknowledge their distinctness, and yet through- 
out 130“ of longitude no representative of either is found. 

V. The Ethiopian Rkojon, comprising the whole of the Ethiopun 
African continent, except the Barbary States, besides the Rboion. 
Cape-Verd Islands and naturally those situated in the Gulf Bound- 
of Guinea, as well as Madagascar and the Mascarene group *^^^*^* 
from Reunion (Bourbon) to tlie Seychelles, and the large 
island of Socotra, and crossing the Red Sea to Arabia, is 
sufficiently well marked out in a geographical i)oint of view. 

The Glior, or valley of the Jordan and the depressed basin 
of the Dead Sea, has been before mentioned as an outlier 
of this Region, the north-eastern part of which melts into 
the Paloiarctic between Palestine and the Persian Gulf. 

There, and apparently there only, do its boundaries admit 
of no precise definition. Some zoogeographers seem in- 
clined to extend its limits further to the eastward, through 
Beloochistan and even beyond the Indus ; but though the 
desert-forms of a large portion of that tract of country are' 
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undoubtedly closely allied to, if not identical with, the 
denizens of .similar districts in Africa, yet it must be re> 
marked that such forms should be regarded in much the 
^ same light as those which frequent wide seas, and that the 
determination of a desert-tract must therefore depend rather 
on the fauna which inhabits its islands — ^as we may term 
the oases which, whether plentifully or rarely, stud its sur- 
face -rather than on the fauna of the desolate sjmco which 
surrounds these fertile and more favoured spots. Still, it 
is hardly to be denied that the influence of Ethiopian types 
is to be discovered in Sindh, Gujerat, and even further in 
the Indian peninsula. Jn the Ethiopian region we again 
find a number of the sub-class Ratitoe in the very special- 
ized form Struthio — the Ostrich — and this ranges, or did 
range, from the immediate vicinity of the Cape of Good 

‘ Hope to the confines of Algeria in the north-west, and to 

the banks of the Euphrates in the north-east.^ It is even 
possible that within historic times it penetrated much 
further to the eastward and reached Sindh at least, and if 
this be so, the fact would lend colour to the proposed in- 
clusion of that country within the Ethiopian region.'-* But 
without concerning ourselves with speculations of this kind, 
there is enough and to spare which marks the llegion as 
one of tlie chief zoological portions of the globe, despite 
tho mystery which still hangs over its interior and at pre- 
sent completely defies any attempt to trace the boundaries 
of its Subregions or provinces beyond a comparatively 
little distance from the coast. 

Otneral So large a portion of the Ethiopian llegion lies between 
tro])ic8 that no surprise need be expressed at the rich- 
’ ness of its fauna relatively to that of the last two Jlcgions 
we have considered. Between 50 and 60 families of land- 
birds alone are found within its limits, and of them at least 
8 — Ruphagldoi, Eurycerotidm^ Mumpkagidoi^ Jrruoridm^ 
Lepto$(miidmy CoUidm^ SerpentarildoBy and StruthionldcB — 
are peculiar ; but it is singular that of them only 2 belong 
to the Order Passeres, a proportion which is not maintained 
in any other tropical llegion. The number of peculiar 
genera is too great for them to be named here ; some of 
the most remarkable, however, especially of those peculiar 
to one of its Siabregions, whose Bird-life has been differ- 
entiated to a degree that is very extraordinary, will pre- 
sently be mentioned. 

Limits of tIiq subdivision of tho Ethiopian llegion is perhaps 

fiabregiona accompiisiied ^ith less difficulty than in the case of the 
more temi)erate tracts with which we have lately had to 
do. Bounded on tho north by the Mediterranean Sub- 
region of the Palsoarctic llegion, we have a Subregion ex- 
tending from ’the Cape-Verd Islands on the one side of 
the continent to Socotra on the other ; and with this we 
must comprehend all the Asiatic territory, whatever be its 
limits, which is, for zoogeographical purposes, to be annexed 
to the Etliiopian llegion. On tho West Coast of Africa the 
southern frontier of this Subregion, which we may call the 
“ Libyan,” ^ seems to lie a little to the northward of lat. 
10" N. ; but, owing to the unexplored state of the country, 
we quickly lose trace of its confines. We may perhaps 

^ Xenophon, Anabasist I. v. 2. 

^ For all that can ho said as to the supposed former extent of the 
Ostrich's range in Asia, and, indeed, for the best acconiit of this Bird 
that has ever been puhli.shed, see Finsch and Hartlaub, Vbqel Ost- 
A,fnkas (pp. 697-607), forming the fourth volume of Von der Decken’s 
JUise in Ost-Afrika (Ijeipzig iind Heidelberg ; 1 870). Fossil remains of 
StnUkio have been indubitably recognized from the Sivallk hills in 
India. 

* In using this name the writer follows Blyth {Nature^ iii. p. 428, 
March 30, 1871). Mr Sharpe, whose kind assistance in preparing 
this portion of the present treatise the author gratefully acknowledges, 
has proposed to call this Subregion the “ Abyssinian," from its lead- 
ing characteristics being most evident in that country, but that name 
would seem to be better applied to a province, and accordingly, here 
a more general designation appears preferable* 
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presume that they more or less follow that parallel io 
somewhere about long. Ifi'' £., and then trend in a south- 
easterly direction. On the East Coast the frontier of the 
Libyan Subregion extends from near Cape Guardafui in a 
south-westerly direction towards the system of the Great 
Lakes, all the waters flowing to which it may be held to 
include; and is then succeeded by the “Mosambican” 
Subregion, which continues perhaps to Sofala. Beginning 
on the West Coast, where the Libyan Subregion stops, we 
have another Subregion, the Guinean,” comprising the 
seaboard from Sierra Leone to somewhere about Angola ; 
but as to how far inland this penetrates we are absolutely 
without information. The rest of continental Africa forms 
what may be called the “Caffrarian”^ Subregion, while* 
Madagascar, the Comoros, and the widely -scattered 
Mascarene Islands, constitute a fifth Subregion, the most 
distinct and remarkable of all, and for this we may most* 
reasonably use the name Madagascarian.” 

(1.) The Libyan Subregion, the first we have separated, Libyan 
may perhaps be broken up into four provinces — the Subrngion: 
Arabian, Egyptian, Abyssinian, and the Gambian ; but it 
must not be expected that all their respective boundaries 
can be distinctly drawn — those of the first excepted, which, Arabian 
however, seems to be the one that has precisely the fewest province, 
positive characteristics, and the propriety of its recognition, 
except on purely geographical grounds, is most question- 
able. We may doubt whether it has more than half-a- 
I dozen peculiar species ; but then we know next to nothing 
of the zoology of any part of Arabia, save the Peninsula of 
Sinai and tho desert of the Tih. As before mentioned the 
Ostrich occurs here, but its present northern or eastern 
limits are indeterminate ; wo know, however, that within 
recent years it has been killed in the desert of Belka, just 
on the other side of the Dead Sea. The species which 
seem to be peculiar to the Jordan basin are — Crateropue 
chalybmus, Ntciarinia oem, Passer moabiticus, Amydrm 
irisirami and Vapr'mulgus tanuirids, the last but one of 
which in its name commemorates Canon Tristram, the 
naturalist to whom we owe most of our information as to 
the fauna of this singular district. 

The Egyptian province, so far as regards the valley of Egyptian 
the Lower Nile, is remarkable for being, as already stated, 
overrun by migrants from Europe during the winter, and 
since it is chiefly from the observations of travellers at 
this season that most of our knowledge is derived, it is 
perhaps not very wonderful that many zoogeographers are 
inclined to include this district within the Palaearctic llegion. 

The number of species which occur in Egypt and Nubia, 
as given by Captain Shelley,*^ is 352, but many of them he 
says arc of doubtful occurrence. Of these more than 230 
are natives of the Palsearctic Eegion ; but only between 50 
and 60, or about one quarter of them, remain to breed in 
Egypt, and of this number a considerable proportion do 
not breed in Europe, but only in the Barbary States. The 
extra-Palsearctic character of the Egyptian ornis seems to 
be thus fully established. 

Respecting the Abyssinian province very full particulars Abywlnlon 
are included in the lately -completed work of Dr vonP*^^"®®* ' 
Heuglin ; ® but for our purpose it L not easy thence to 
ascertain the precise features of its avifauna, since he haa 
not discriminated between it and the Egyptian. North- 
east Africa, according to him, has about 950 species of 
Birds, of which he reckons about 325 as migrants from 
Europe or Western Asia — that is to say, from the Palsearctic 
Region. Of these 113 breed in that Region, as well as in 
North-eastern Africa ; 294 have been observed in the Bar- 


* Again following Blytb {loo, cit.) 

* Uarndhook to the Birds qf Egypt, London : 1872. 

* Omithologie NordoU-A/riha* a, Cosiel : 1859-76. 
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bffty States ; 438 are common to the West Coast, but whether 
to the Guinean Subregion, presently to be treated, or 
only to the Gambian province of the Libyan, is not stated ; 
318 are common to South Africa or the Caffrarian 
Subregion, and 253 only to the Mosambican; while 
215 are peculiar to the district to which his work 
especially relates ; the last statement being the moat im- 
portant for our present use, since it cannot be doubted 
that nearly all these 215 species are peculiar to the 
Abyssinian province, which may be taken as extending 
from about the southern frontier of Dongola to the Victoria 
Nyanza, and from the Kosanga River (long. 27“ E.) to 
Cape Guardafui. One of the most wonderful forms of 
Birds peculiar to this province is the gigantic Whale-headed 
Stork, Balmiceps rex. Of Socotra we know far too little 
to determine its provincial affinity. 

Gambian * Of the Gambian province we cannot say much, through 

provinoa want of materials to convey any definite notion of its 
character; and we are only able to confirm the general 
belief that it has a good deal in common with the Abys- 
sinian, next to be mentioned, for without lists carefully 
drawn up by thdse who have a special knowledge of the 
avifauna of a country, or the power to compile such for 
oneself, which in this case the present writer does not 
possess, any attempt at a critical examination of its details 
would be rather misleading than otherwise. The province 
probably lies between lat. 18" and lat. 10" N., but whether 
it preserves those limits in the interior, whether it passes 
directly into the Abyssinian, or whether another province 
intervenes, are questions that cannot be now decided. It 
would seem to have in common with the East Coast several 
very characteristic species, of which Buphaga afrimwi^ 
Vidua poradieea^ Farm leucopterue^ Corythomu cyano- 
itigma^ Coradm noevia^ and Toccue nasutus^ with T, 
erythrorhynchusy may be mentioned. 

Cape-Verd To the Gambian province belong the Cape-Verd Islands, 

Idanda, which, out of 17 or 18 Land-birds enumerated by Dr H. 
Dohrn {Joum,filr Omith, 1871, pp. I-IO), seem to have 
2 peculiar species — a Sparrow {FriugilUdoe) and an aquatic 
Warbler (Sylmdoe), 

Guinean (2.) The Guinean Subregion is the next to bo treated, 

Subregion, and occupies what is commonly spoken of as the “West 
Coast of Africa, extending from Sierra Leone to the south 
of Congo, while its breadth is a matter of the greatest un- 
certainty. Hitherto no catalogue oven of its birds has 
been published, for the work of Dr Hartlaub ^ comprehends 
also those of the Gambian province of the Libyan Sub- 
region, while, admirably executed as it was at the time of 
its appearance, so much has since been done by collectors 
in this part of Africa, and by those who in Europe have 
examined their collections (especially Professor Barboza du 
Bocage and Mr Sharpe), that its results must be regarded 
as out of date. Yet no good, and much harm, would 
follow from any attempt to generalize on the facts thus 
recorded, at various times and in various publications, 
except it were made by one especially acquainted with 
African ornithology ; and we must therefore, perforce, 
leave the continental portion of this Subregion without 

Its islands, trying to exhibit its particular characteristics. Respecting 
the islands belonging to it, however, somewhat may be 
advanced with more confidence. The chief of these are 
four in number — Fernando Po, Prince’s Island, that of St 
Thomas, and Annobon. The first, lying in the Bight of 
Biafra, was once believed to possess a very peculiar avi- 
fauna ; but one by one, all, or nearly all, of the supposed 
peculiar species have been found on the mainland, until it 
seems likely to have none whatever. Prince’s Island, 
sitllatbd outside the Bight, but still lying within the Gulf 

^ Sy 9 tm der Omithologie West Afriea\ Bremen : 1857. 


of Guinea, has been said to possess 1 peculiar genus, 
Cuphopterue (of perhaps uncertain affinity, though it has 
been referred to the TvmdiidxF)^ comprising a single species, 

(but this has since been sent from the Gaboon) and 6 other 
species — 1 each of Dimidae and Hirundinidee^ and 2 of 
Ploceidm and Columbidm respectively. A curious assertion 
has been made with regard to this island, namely, that it is 
not inhabited by any Diurnal Bird-of-prey, all such being, it 
is said, driven off by the Grey Parrots (Fvittmm erithaoue) 
which there abound. The island of St Thomas, lying 
nearly or just under the equator, also has 6 peculiar species, 
belonging respectively to the Turdidm^ Dicaddoe^ Oriolidoe, 

PloceidoBf ColumhidoBt and Strigidoe ; while another species 
of the family last mentioned is common to this and 
Prince’s Island, but seems to be found nowhere else. Of 
Annobon we know nothing. 

(3.) The Caffrarian Subregion has its inland boundaries CaffrarUn 
as ill-defined as either of the preceding, yet its distinctive Subregion, 
features are much more marked — a fact which is doubtless 
to some extent explained by so great a portion of it lying 
without the tropic. Though this part of Africa has per- 
haps received the closest attention from ornithologists, 
the several labours in various districts of the Subregion of 
Lovaillant and Jules Vercaux, Andersson and Andrew 
Smith, Mr Layard and Mr Ayres, assisted at home by 
Sundcvall and Mr Gurney, all require digesting before their 
bearings upon the subject of geographical distribution can 
be fully comprehended; and, as in the cases previously 
mentioned, the careful collation and comparison of different 
lists can only be usefully accomplished by one who has a 
special knowledge of the objects treated by those writers, 
and any attempt to attain this end by an expert would 
be dangerous. Only one island can bo with certainty affili- 
ated to this Subregion, and that is St Helena, where the St, Helena, 
indigenous Land-birds, if any there wore, have probably 
been extirpated with moat of its original and peculiar flora. 

Yet, curious as it may be, it seems to be a fact that this 
isolated spot possesses a peculiar Water-bird, albeit it is of 
a group which greatly affects dry places. This is a small 
Ringed Plover {jEgialitis mnciae-htlewF)^ and, though be- 
longing to a genus the members of which are remarkable 
for very wide distribution, it is not known to have occurred 
off the island. Tristan da Cunha, commonly assigned to 
the Ethiopian Region, and therefore to this Subregion, 
seems, from reasons before stated, to have at least os much 
affinity to the Neotropical, and Ascension appears to have 
no indigenous Land-birds whatever, so that its appropriation 
must remain in doubt. 

(4.) TliX. Mosambican Subregion next follows, and its Mosambi- 
relations to the Abyssinian the numbers already quoted Sub- 
from Dr von Heuglin will have shewn, but these must be 
taken with caution, since the limits of the Subregion are 
so indefinite. Whether we should comprehend in it the 
whole of the country drained by the Zambesi and its tribu- 
taries seems to be very uncertain ; but, judging from the 
collections ho has received, Mr Sharpe is now inclined to 
think that this part has more affinity to South Africa. 

The general uniformity of distribution which obtains among 
the Birds of all the tropical portion of the Region, especi- 
ally noticed by Dr Kirk in writing on tliose of Zambesia 
{Ibisy 1864, p. 307), requires much fuller geographical 
details than are at present available to entitle us to form 
any very decided opinion, though the in most respects ex- 
cellent monograph of Drs Finsch and Hartlaub (see note 
at page 758) gives ample information as to the literature 
and descriptions of the 448 species which, according to 
those learned authors, constitute its avifauna, and no attempt 
can possibly be made to subdivide the Subregion into pro- 
I vinces. Lying off its coast are three considerable islands, 

I Pemba, Zanzibar, and Monfia, but as yet there is no reason 
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to expect that they have any very important bearing from 
a zoogeographical point of view. Zanzibar ia the best 
known, and that seems to have a few species peculiar to it — 

' for instance, Laniarim salimasy L, orientalii^ and FrwMo- 

linm kirki^ — ^but further investigation may prove that some 
of them also occur on the mainland. 

Madagas- (6.) TIu Madagamirian Subregion remains for considera- 
carian Sub tion, and this from its insularity ia obviously well defined, 
region- while a good deal of attention has been paid to its remark- 
able peculiarities. Indeed, except New Zealand, it may be 
safely deemed the most ])eculiar Subregion on the earth’s 
surface, while from the richness and multifariousness of 
its animal and especially of its ornithic population. New 
Zealand cannot for a moment be compared with it. Its 
principal subdivision, Madagascar itself, once possessed in 
the extinct gigantic bird uEpyomis a form of Ratitas^ not 
less singular than the Ostrich or the Moa, and though some 
writers would fain see in the remains of this marvellous 
creature a realization of Oriental fables respecting the Hoc, 
not a vestige Las been recovered which can be declared to 
belong to any period to which history or even legend can 
reach, and Arabian tales are not corroborated by the hypo- 
thesis of Professor Bianconi, while they are virtually con- 
tradicted by the researches at home of M. Aljihonse Milne- 
Edwards, and Herr von Nathusius, and of M. Grandidier 
abroad. Throe also of the satellite islands — Mauritius, 
Reunion (Bourbon), and Rodriguez — possessed brevipen- 
nate Birds totally dissimilar from but hardly less singular 
than the jEpyenrnUy and here the Dodo and its kindred, 
together with other Birds now extirpated, flourished peace- 
fully till they felt the power of man and his agencies. 
But brief particulars of these extinct forms have already 
been given (pp. 732, 733), and we must now restrict our- 
selves to the consideration of those which survive. 

This Subregion is easily divided into two provinces — 
Madagascar and the Mascarene Islands ; but then it be- 
comes a question whether the Comoros should not be con- 
sidered to form a third, and also how the Seychelles should 
be treated. Not without scruples we propose to refer the 
latter to the Mascarene province as an outlying group, and 
to regard the former in the same light in reference to the 
Malagosh province or Madagascar proper. 

Mtlagash Long studied as the Birds of Madagascar have been, 
province, hardly a year now passes without some new form being 
added to its list; and what is especially remarkable is 
that a very largo proportion of the additions are not merely 
new species of genera previously known, but aro the types 
of undeniably good and now genera, while it would seem 
also as if many of these had a very limited range in the 
island, for every fresh district visited by a collector is 
almost sure to produce something which neither he nor 
his predecessors have met with in other parts, though the 
actual distance between the localities may be inconsider- 
able. The number of genera of Land-birds amounts to 
nearly 100, and of them almost one-half aro peculiar to 
the Subregion ; by far the greatest number of them be- 
longing to the Order Paesnes^ though the Pkarim are also 
well represented by peculiar genera, and the Psittaci and 
ColumhcB possess to a certain extent the same characteris- 
tics. Many of the genera belonging to the two Orders 
first named can bo but with difficulty referred to any family 
existing elsewhere, but for fear of exaggerating the singular 
character of the Subregion we prefer regarding two only of 
these families as absolutely peculiar. These are LepUh 
sowit^and Eurycerotidoe^ the single genus and species con- 
stituting each of which it seems impossible to place with any 
other family. Almost the same may be said of the genera j 
hrachypteradoBy Geobiastes, and Atelomis^ which may per- j 
haps be linked in one group, though to what family it 
should be attached seems very doubtful ; and there is 


PhUepitta so isolated that by one author it is referred!; to 
the Turdidm^ by another to the Faraditeidas^ and by a 
third to the Pittidm^ the probability being that each assig- 
nation is wide of the mark. But the avifaifha of Mada- 
gascar is not entirely composed of such singularities as 
these. Wo have homely genera, even among the Fassereif 
occurring there, such as AerocephaltUf Moiadlla^ Fratinr 
cola^ and Alaudd, while a CistkolOf which, though it has 
received a distinct trivial name, is undistinguishable from 
the well-known Fantail-Warbler (C. Bchcmicola) of southern 
Europe, Africa, and India, has long been known as an in- 
habitant of Madagascar. But there are also species, though 
not Passerine, which are absolutely identical with those of 
Britain — Aluco flammeus^ Coiumix communisy Forzaiui 
pygmesay and P^icepe minor — all of them common in the 
island. The number of species of Birds hitherto found in 
Madagascar cannot bo safely put at less than 200, of whicli 
120 are Land-birds, and of these latter fully 100 are 
peculiar. The Comoros, so far as they have been explored, 
have yielded more than 20 Land-birds, of which 12 at 
least are peculiar, the remainder being common to 
Madagascar ; but, no doubt, throughout every part of the 
Malagash province there is room for further discoveries. 

The princi})al islands of the Mascarene province have Mascarene 
had their original fauna so largely destroyed by coloniza- 
tion, as has just been stated, that we are hardly in a 
condition to judge its peculiarities accurately. Mauritius 
and Reunion, lying within sight of each other, and possess- 
ing about the same number of existing species, seem not to 
have more than 3 in common. There is 1 genus (Oxynotus) 
belonging to the CampepkagidcB which is peculiar to these 
two islands, and represented in each by a distinct species. 

Reunion also had within the memory of men yet living a 
peculiar genus of Stumidm — Fregilupvs. Rodriguez is 
now known to possess only 4 species of Land-birds natural 
to it ; and of these 3 are peculiar, 1 being the Farrakeet 
before mentioned as on the verge of extinction, and another 
an aberrant form of Drymoecay pointing possibly to a 
common origin with certain Indian species.^ The Land- 
birds of the Seychelles which have not been introduced are 
14 in number, and of these 12, according to Mr Edward 
Newton (Ibuy 1867, p. 359), are peculiar; but there is 
no good genus which can be so termed. Finally, we may 
mention that the small island of Aldabra has a Dove which 
has been described as a distinct species, and that of St 
Denis a Water-hen which probably merits the same remark. 

Taken as a whole, we cannot but be struck with the force 
of the evidence as to the land-connection which must once 
have existed — though not necessarily all at once — between 
the various units forming the whole Subregion. Even the 
scanty remnant that is loft enables one to see how the 
denizens of its most distant quarters represent one another, 
a clear token of their long-continued isolation and the 
working of a differentiating power. But this is no place to 
pursue theories. ** 

VI. The Indian Region ^ completes our survey of. the 


^ This same loaning towards India is also indicated by the genus 
Uifpttipdesy one of the Turdidasy all the Hembers of which, save 4, 
belong to the Indian region, and those four are peculiar respectively 
to Madagascar, Reunion, Mauritius, and the Seychelles, and it would 
bo easy to cite similar cases of isolated Birds of either the Indian or 
Kthiopian Region which have their nearest relatives natives of the 
other. 

* It must l>o mentioned that objection has frequently, and not with- 
out show of reason, been taken to the name “ Indian" applied to this 
Region ; and, except for the awkwardness of the title, we must admit 
that “Indo-Malayan ” would have most likely been found a more ex- 
pressive^^ and suitable epithet, since what we commonly mean by 
** India " forms but a small and perhaps not the most chn*'a-t.^.**stio 
portion. Mr Wallace proposes to use the name ** Oriental,” against 
which it may be not unreasonably urged that it errs on the side of 
vagueness, just os ** Indian " does on the side of particularity. On the 
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Trdum globe ; and its boundaries, so far as they can be defined, 
RBoioif. already sketched out when treating of the adjoin- 

ing areas. Large as is its extent, and greatly varied as are 
its physical features, it would seem to have but 2 peculiar 
families of Birds {PhylUyrniihidm and Eurylmmidm) out of 
upwards of 70 which occur within its limits. There is 
Difficulty peculiar difficulty in determining the zoological Subregions 
of wtab- and provinces into which this Region should be separated. 
drvSions While the fauna of some districts, or even larger portions, 

’ has been studied so that wo possess a knowledge of them 
almost as full as of any country in the world, Kuropo and 
the tracts of other Regions settled by Europeans alone 
excepted, the greater part is not much better known zoolo- 
gically than is the centre of Africa. Yet we cannot treat 
the Indian Region with the same audacity of ignorance 
that we did the Ethiopian, drawing our boundaries here 
and there in a manner which the experience of a few more 
years will very likely prove to be exceedingly wide of the | 
mark, for our acquaintance with the Region now under con- 1 
sideration is such as to convince us that throughout its 
whole extent there are districts, large or small, which have 
an unmistakable affinity to one another, and yet appear to 
bo cut off from all communication with their neighbours. 
True it is that we may readily account for this on the 
ground that the similarity to bo observed is due to corre- 
sponding elevation above the sea-level, and that through- 
out the whole Region the hill-countries arc, as a rule, dis- 
connected; but such an explanation does not make our 
task the easier, and wo are filled with the consciousness 
that we cannot map out the Indian Region according to the 
method we have hitherto followed. Wo find the character- 
istics of the Himalayan avifauna shewing themselves not 
only on the highlands of Southern India and Ceylon, but 
far away to the eastward also, as in Formosa, Hainan, and 
(^^ochin China, and again rejieated in a lesser but still 
perceptible degree to the southward in the mountain ranges 
of Malacca and Sumatra. This then being the case, we 
think it better to follow in the main the sclioine adopted 
by Mr Elwes, to whose essay on the geographical distribu- 
tion of Asiatic Birds we have before referred (page 754). 
Right or wrong in his results, he has the merit of having 
arrived at them, as he tells us, contrary to a certain bias 
which lie had entertained at the beginning of his investiga- 
tions, and these are marked by uncommon care and a 
diligent study of all the means of information at that time 
available to him. Mr Elwes would establish three Sub- 
regions — the ** Himalayan” or “Himalo- Chinese,” the 
“ Indian ” (proper), and the “ Malayan.” 

Himalo- (1.) Tli/t llitml(hChine%€ Suhregiem, according to his 
Chinese view, includes all the middle slopes of the Himalayan 
Subregion. ra,jg0^ fronj an elevation of about 3000 to 12,000 feet, 
and, beginning with Cashmere, extends through Nepal, 
Bhotan, the highlands of Assam, and thence, marching 
with the AS yet undetermined frontier of the Pahearctic 
Region, to the sea- coast of China. To this Subregion 
belong the islands of Formosa and Hainan, and it not only 
includes a great part of China proper, but probably the 
whole of Cochin Chinotand Siam, with the hill-country of 
Tennasserim and Burmah, merging into the Malayan Sub- 
region somewhere about lat. 12“ N. In its western part, 
ho observes, it is merely a narrow border-land, in which 
the members of two very different faunas meet, and, being 
inhabited during some part of the year by nearly all the 
principal Palsearctic genera, and those of the proper Indian 
Subregion, probably includes some of the richest portions 
of the world. Besides this, as already remarked, its infiu- 
encQjsJjlt far to the southward, even in the islands of 
Ceylon and Sumatra. 

whole, it seems as though ** Indian,” having been the distinguishing 
term first applied to this region, had better be retained. 


From what has been said above as to the way in which 
some of the Subregions of the Indian Region are broken 
up, and this Subregion especially, it is useless to attempt 
any partitioning of them into true zoological provinces. 

We can only follow Mr Elwes in taking the various coun- 
tries in succession, and stating what is known of them. 
Cashmere is the first. Here there seems to be 171 Land- Cashmere, 
birds, referable to 116 genera; of the latter, 34 have a 
wide range, 32 are characteristic of the Paljearctic Region, 

29 of the Indian, and 21 peculiar to or characteristic of 
the Himalo-Chinose Subregion. There is only 1 species 
peculiar to the country — a very normal Bullfinch (PyrrAtt/a) 
belonging to FringillidcB, Cephalopyru^^ an alicrrant Tit- 
mouse (Parwfa?), and once thought to be a peculiar genus, 
extends eastward so far as Simla. Of the species 70 
seem to be peculiar to the Himalayan district, and 30 are 
common to the Palsearctic Region. 

Nepal is the next country of which we know enough to Nepal, 
give any satisfactory account ; and, indeed, thanks to Mr 
Hodgson’s labours in years gone by, our knowledge of its 
zoology is very tolerably complete, though of late years 
little has l>eeri added to it. Its rich avifauna is said to 
consist of 553 species of Land-birds, belonging to 294 
genera ; of the latter, 62 are of wide range, 30 character- 
istic of the Palflcarctic, and 1 22 of the Indian Region, while 
80 are jieculiar to, or characteristic of, the Himalaya. Of 
the species there are 330 i>cculiar to the Himalayan district, 
and 60 common to the Palmarctic Region. 

The small state of Sikkim seems to be richer still Ex- Sikkim, 
eluding the Accipitrn there are here found 423 species of 
Land-birds, of which 270 do not occur out of the Himalaya, 
except as migrants or stmgglers. Of these, 63 belong to 
genera of wide range, 60 more are of Pala-arctie distribution, 
and 154 are nearly peculiar to the Indian Region, while 
146 are peculiar to, or characteristic of, the Hiirialo-Chinese 
Subregion. Passing to Assam, the hills to the north and 
east of which, however, are very little known, its ornithic 
character seems greatly to resemble that of Sikkim ; but 
we have from its southern boundary a few genera which 
are not actually found in the Himalaya, such as Anthrtpie^^ 

Turdinm^ and Rhyiocero^^ belonging respectively to Kevtnr- 
iniidfp, TimtUidoPy and Bucerotidfp^ while we are acquainted 
with only 16 species which are not found also in Sikkim, 
and of these one-half are Buimose. 

Burmah must be taken next, though a district intervenes Burmah 
of which we are quite ignorant, and this country, its high- Ten- 
lands especially, requires much more exploration, but 
valley of the Irrawadi, Aracan, and Pegu are very fairly 
known. Of 373 species of Land-birds, 97 are common to 
India, and the rest to the Malay peninsula. 193 more are 
found in India, and 27 in the peninsula alone, while 46 
are peculiar to Burmah or to Burmah and Tennasserim. In 
Tennasserim, taking it to extend from Martaban to the 
isthmus of Krau, wo have 313 species of Land-birds, 93 
being common to India and the rest of the peninsula, 117 
more being found in India, and 56 in the peninsula alone, 
while 47 are peculiar to Tennasserim or to Tennasserim 
and Burmah. This country is especially rich in species of 
the peculiarly Indian family Eurylomidup, possessing a 
majority of the knowm fonna. 

Lying in the Bay of Bengal are two remarkable groups Andamans 
of islands — the Andamans and the Nicobars— w'hich the Nico- 
authority we are following would, from the similarity of 
their avifauna to that of Pegu, include in this Subregion. 

Lord Walden, however, thinks (/6w, 1873, p. 297) the 
former have a greater affinity to the highlands of India 
south of the Himalaya and west of the Brahmapootra, 
and Mr Hume {Stray Feathers^ ii. p. 136) considers both 
groups to form an outlying bit of the proper Indian Sub- 
region on which many foreign intruders have established 
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themselves. It is certain that many genera, or even 
families, which are common in Burmah are wanting in the 
Andamans, such as the TimeliidcB^ Pittidce^ FurylcBmidaSf 
and JJucerotidcey though a peculiar form of the ImI occurs 
on Narcondam, an island between the Andamans and 
Burmah, and there is an extreme paucity of several other 
families. Btill the Andamans possess an avifauna of some 
1 55 species, 1 7 of which (all Land-birds) are ]»culiar. The 
precise number of species found in the Nicohara is not 
explicitly stated by Mr Hume, but he gives 10 as peculiar 
to that group, which is inhabited by two very noteworthy 
forms— Cofoenaa, a very remarkable genus of Columhi<hiy 
widely 8[)road throughout the Malayan archipelago, and a 
species of Megapodiwy belonging to one of the most 
characteristic families of the Australian Eegion. The pre- 
sence of these two forms would almost incline one 
to remove the Nicobars from the Subregion to which they 
have generally been assigned, and refer them rather to the 
Malayan Subregion. 

China. It is now necessary to retrace our steps northward and 
notice (Ihina ; ^ but this is a branch of the subject on which 
it is as yet impossible to form an opinion. The chief 
autliority on Chinese ornithology is unquestionably Mr 
Swinhoe, who has for so long a time laboured in various 
parts of that country equally as a public servant and a 
naturalist ; but the results of his multitudinous contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of its avifauna have never yet been 
tabulated, and j)robably their author is alone competent to 
perform this task without running into errors that would 
be disastrous in their consequences. In his latest catar 
logue of the Birds of China, ^ ho enumerates 675 species as 
found in that country and its islands ; but valuable and 
carcfully-drawn up as this list is, it is impossible to elimin- 
ate therefrom the sjiecies not strictly belonging to that 
part of the Celestial Empire which lies within our present 
bounds ; or even wore this jiossible, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with its ornis would bo required to separate the birda- 
of-passage from the residents, and still more to classify 
them according to their several Orders and families. Add 
to this, that assiduously as Mr Swinhoe has himself worked 
in the field, and diligently as he has availed himself of 
such information as he could obtain from other trast- 
worthy observers, only the outskirts of this great territory 
have, with few exceptions, been examined. Much is it to 
be hoped that ho will be able in due time to bring forth 
the rifio fruit of his labours, but meanwhile the attempt to 
elucidate the peculiarities of the avifauna of China proper, 
that is, south at least of the Yangstzekiang and of Cochin 
China, would be vain if not misleading. 

The two j)rincipal islands lying off the Chinese coast, 
however, are in a different condition. One of them has 
been extremely and the other tolerably well ransacked by 

Formosa, ,Swiiilioe. In Formosa he has found 144 sjiecics, 
referable to 102 genera, of which 98 are found in the 
Himalayan Subregion, and 70 in the Malayan. Tho 
species may be thus assorted : — 74 belong to wide-ranging 
genera, 47 to genera common to tho Himalayan and 
Afalayan Subregions, 18 are peculiar to, or characteristic of, 
the former Subregion, and 5 to China itself; 18 are not 
found in tho Malayan Subregion, and no less than 34 are 

Hsioon peculiar to the island. For Hainan Mr Swinhoe has 
enumerated 130 species belonging to 96 genera, of which 
latter 86 are common to the Malayan Subregion, and 93 
to the Himalayan. Of the species 54 belong to wide- 
ranging genera, 59 to genera characteristic of the Indian 

* Of China proper Mr Elwe» says little, but he includes Eastern 
Thil>et in this Subregion. Tlie present writer, however, is dispose 1 
t6 refer that, or at any rate the scene of P6re David’s discoveries, to 
the Paliearctic Begion. 

* /Vor. Zool Soc. 1871, pp. S37-343. 


and 16 of the PalnarctieK^ioD, while 16 are believed to be 
peculiar to the island. 

(2.) The Indian Suhregumy still following Mr Elwes, is Indian 
the next to be considered. This consists of the remainder Subingioii* 
of the peninsula of India lying to the south and west of 
the last, as well as of the island of Ceylon. Its partition 
into provinces has been several times attempted, and doubt- 
less the method proposed by Mr Blanford, when treating 
of the geographical distribution of Indian Beptiles,^ is one 
of the most reasonable, but even this may perhaps be pre- 
mature,^ and here it seems preferable to abstain from doing 
more than consider, so far as materials are available, the 
avifauna of the various districts of which it is composed-^- 
the more so since the extraordinary impulse given to the 
study of ornithology in India by the publication of the 
late Hr Jerdon's work® will doubtless in a few years plact 
the whole subject in a very different light, for tho number 
of Indian ornithologists is grown so considerable that that 
country has now a journal especially devoted to the record 
of their observations. 

Beginning in the north-west with the Punjaub, wo have North.we.s^ 
as yet no complete list of the Birds of this most important of 
district, and we can only infer that we shall hero find the 
Malayan influence at its least, and the Palsearctic at its 
greatest ; but descending the Indus to Sindh wo have a 
discursive account of its ornithology by Mr Ilume,® from 
which Mr Elwes gives the following results: — of 150 
species observed, 41 are peculiarly desert -forms, and as 
such either very nearly allied to or identical with the like 
forms of the Palaiarctic and Ethiopian Regions; 40 are 
peculiar to the Indian Subregion, 8 are common to the 
Malayan, 4 to the non-desert portions of the Ethioi)ian, 
and 12 to the similar parts of the Palsearctic Region, while 
45 do not come under any of these heads. Omitting the 
desert-forms as not leading to any just conclusion, it would 
appear that Sindh has less affinity to the Ethiopian Region 
than to tho Paltearctic, that is to say, to its Mediterranean i 

Subregion. The very remarkable district of Cutch yielded 
115 Land-birds to Stoliezka,’' and these wore mostly mi- 
grants or common Indian species of wide range. 

Of Rajpootana and Central India we know very little, 
but near Goona, about 200 miles to the south of Agra, 

Dr King some years since observed 116 species of Land- 
birds ;® and more lately Mr Adam has noticed 171 species 
of Land-birds around the Sambhur Lake in its western 
portion.® 

We must next turn eastward to Oudh, wherein Col. Oudh. 
Irby {Ihisy 1861, p. 217) obtained 108 species of Land-birds, 
but of these 23 were found only on the hills of Kumaon. 

There seems to be a remarkable absence of many of tho 
most widely-spread genera of the Region, and many forms 
generally common to Africa are also wanting; but no 
doubt Mr Brooks, who has of late industriously investi- 
gated this portion of the country, will be able to supply 
some of these unaccountable deficiencies. 

We may judge of what are politically known as the Central 
“ Central Provinces ” of India, as well as of Bundelcund, 

Malwa, and Chota Nagi)ore, forming the “ Gangetic ” sub- ® ® 
province of Mr Blanford, from observations m^e by that 
gentleman and Colonel M ‘Master,^® wherein 190 species of 
Land-birds are enumerated, of which 38 have a very wide 
range, 57 belong to widely-ranging genera but are almost 

* Jowrnal of the Aaiatie Society of Jienyal^ 1870, pp. 835-376. 

^ Compare Dr QUnther's remarkg, Zoological Recordt vii. p. 67. 

® The Birds qf India, Calcutta; 1862-64, 

• Stray Feathers^ i. pp. 44-49, 91-289, 419-421. 

^ Jowrnal qfihe Asiatic Society of Bengaly 1872, pp. 211-?^%., 

• Op, cit, 1868, pp. 208-218. 

* Stray Feathers, i. pp. 861-404. 

Bis, 1867, p. 461 ; Proe, A f, Soc, lieng. 1869, p. 104 ; Jawm, 

As, Soc, Beng, 1871, pp. 207-216. 
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confined to India, 37 to genera common to tropical Africa 
and India, 8 to genera of Ethiopian type, and 53 to purely 
Indian genera. 

iKjccan. Pursuing our way southward we come to the Deccan or 
table-land of India, and our information respecting its omis 
chiefly rests on the catalogue given by Sykes many years 
ago,^ which only contains about 150 species of Land-birds, 
of which about 105 belong to genera common to the 
Himalayan and Malayan Subregions, 27 to Himalayan but 
not Malayan genera, 30 to genera having Ethiopian or 
Palasarctic affinity, and the rest to widely-ranging genera 
or to genera peculiar to the Indian Subregion. 

Southern • The avifauna of Southern India seems to be small rela- 
India, tively to the extent and variety of the country, and most 
of its peculiar species are said to have a considerable range 
of latitude, though some, which are restricted to the highest 
hills, are only found to the southward of lat. 1 2“ N., where 
several mountain-ranges reach the height of 8000 feet. 
No single comprehensive list of the Birds of thispartof India 
seems lately to have been put together, and Mr Elwes gives 
us no statistics as the result of his investigations whereby 
we may compare its ornithic jiroducts with those of other 
districts. 

Ceylon. Ceylon has profited by the residence of several com- 
petent naturalists — especially Mr Layard and Mr Holds- 
worth, and taking also its isolation into account, we are 
in a position to speak of this island with greater certainty 
than of the i)receding portions of the Subregion. The 
latter of these gentlemen gives a list- numbering 323 
8])eciea, of which 224 are Land-birds, and an analysis shews 
that, though 37 species are peculiar, only 4 belong to genera 
not found in Southern India, 22 belong to genera inhabit- 
ing the Himalaya but not the Malayan Subregion, and 
only 6 to Malayan but not Himalayan genera, while 14 are 
members of genera only found in India. 

Malayan (3.) Malayan Suhmjicm is the last of which we have 
» Subregion, to treat, and we have already hinted that it j)Ossibly has a 
connection wdth the Indian through the Nicobar Islands, 
but of course the most intimate communication between 
the two exists on the mainland. The birds of its con- 
Malay tinental portion, the Malay roninsula, have never formed 
Peninsula, subject of a separate memoir, and to compile a com- 
plete list of them at ])re8ent is a task which a more com- 
petent author has found impossible. Stoliezka has given 
us a catalogue^ of 95 species obtained in the Wellesley 
Province, lying oj)posito to Penang, and numerous species 
have been constantly described by various authors as 
coming from Malacca or Singaix)re, which in most cases 
probably means that the specimens liave been purchased at 
one of those places. To enter into any details with rcsjiect 
to the Malay Peninsula, therefore, would here be imi»os- 
sible, but the case is different as regards the islands which 
form the greater part of the Subregion. 

Philip The* Philippines, for more than a century, have supjdied 
pines. European ornithologists with materials of study, yet it is 
little more than ten years ago that any attempt to compile 
a complete list of their Birds was made, and that list, by 
Dr von Martens,^ Vas manifestly imperfect. It is only 
since the present article w'as begun that a satisfactory 
account of their avifauna has appeared. This is the work 
of Lord Walden,* and we here avail ourselves of the results 
which he has so ably set forth. He enumoratos 219 
species, of which 150 are Land-birds; but in consequence 

* Proc. Zool, Soc. 1832, pp. 77, 140. 

» Op, cU., 1872, pp. 404-483. 

As, Soc, lienj, 1870, pp. 277“334. This, however, must 
not Im read without referring to Lord Walden’s remarks on it (76^, 
1871, pp. 158-177). 

* JmmaJlfUr OmOhologie, 1866, pp. 5-31. 

* Transaotums efiks Zodogical Soekty^ ix. pp. 125 -252. 


of the caution he has exorcised, it is most probable that 
this number is really too small. Of these, 106 species are 
peculiar to the archipelago — 96 of them being Land-birds. 

There is no species, he remarks, which is common to the 
Philippines and the neighbouring island of Celebes wliich 
does not also possess a more extended range, and there is 
only one genus— /V/onifMnis, a very singular form of Psit- 
tad —common to both and yet found nowhere else. The 
genera peculiar to the group are 1 1 in number — Pseudolalayt 
belonging to Campeplutyukv^ Zeocephm to Mnscica^ndaSy 
RJuihdomis to Certhiidm^ Sarcaps to Stumidae, Penelopides 
to BucerotidoPy Dasylophus and Lepidotprammus to Cucu- 
//VTcp, Pseudoptynxio StrigidcB^ Phabof reran and Ptilocolpa 
to Columhidvp^ and Anmuramis to Rail idee. There is also 
only 1 s|)ocie8 common to one of the Philippines — the island 
of Negros — and to one other island. This is Xantholctma 
rosea^ which is also found in Java, and seems to be the 
representative of the widely-spread X, Iiofmatocephala, 
which ranges over India, Malacca, and Sumatra, but is nut 
found cither in Java or Negros. It will thus be seen 
that the amount of peculiarity exhibited by the avifauna 
of the Philippines is very great, but it must bo observed 
that hardly anything is as yet known of Palawan or the 
St)oloo cluster — islands which connect the Philippines with 
Borneo. 

Borneo is the next island to which onr attention should be Bornoow 
directed, and this magnificent country, largo enough as Mr 
Wallace has remarked for the whole of the United Kingdom 
to be set down in its midst and hidden, has lately had its 
avifauna carefully investigated by Dr Salvador!, the result 
of whoso labours was published in 1874.’^ The following 
may be given as a summary of them. There are 392 
species, of which 325 are Land-birds, 27 belonging to the 
Order Acdpltres^ 4 to Psittad^ 99 to Picari(p^ 172 toP(/«- 
sereSy 14 to ColumbWy and 9 to Gallincb, Yet there are 
only 3 utiquostionably peculiar genera ^ - PlfyrumSy a most 
singular form, doubtfully referred to Laniidopy Schwaneria 
belonging to Musdeapidaiy and Hefentcoccyjr to CuculidiP, 

There are 58 or 59 peculiar species, all but 1 Land-birds, 
and at least 25, or perha]>s as many as 32, which have no 
rc])resentative8 elsewhere. Of Land-birds Borneo has, in 
common with Malacca and Sumatra, 226 species ; in com- 
mon with Java, 149 ; with the Philii)j)inos, 25; with the 
Indian Subregion, 53 ; witli Chino, 72 ; and with Celebes, 

28. A species of Megapodim {M, cumingi) is found in 
Borneo and also in the Philippines,^ and its presence in 
botli, like that of a member of tlie same genus in the 
Nicobars already noticed, is a very remarkable fact. 

The comparatively little known island of Banco, lying Banot. 
between Borneo and Sumatra, j produces 2 peculiar species 
of PUtidWy the one representing a species which inhabits 
the whole Subregion and extends to China and Siam, the 
other allied to two species, the first ranging from Nepal to 
Malacca, and the second inhabiting the Philippines, Borneo, 
and Sumatra.® 

Sumatra must be considered next, or perhaps it ought Suiuatnu 
to have been taken after Malacca, from which it is divided 
by so narrow a channel. The greater part of this island 
its northern half esiiecially, is unknown, and not more than 
240 species can bo assigned to it, of which about 20 
appear to be iieculiar. Its avifauna is much allied to that 

® A niwJli del Mnseo Civico di fUoria Natv,rale di 7»en(?w, v. pp. 

1-430. 

^ A reputed fourth, Anais, referred to Ariamidse, is suspected to 
be founded on a manufactured specimen ! Mwphasis, since established 
by Mr Sharpe {Ann, and Mag, Nat, Hist, Ser, 4, xiv. p. 873), and 
bolonKitig to PhasianidaSy probably makes another. 

® Mr Sharpe, however, considers the species distinct {Proc, Zool, Sog* 

1876, p. 111). 

* But on this point compare Mr Hume’s remark {^ray FeatherSy IL 
p. 475. 
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both of Malacca and of Borneo, but it secma to have much 
Icsa peculiarity than the latter’s. 

We then have Java, the best^explored, the most thickly* 
|>eopled, and, ])roportlonately to its fauna, the most pecu- 
liar, [Kjrhaps, of the Indo- Malay Islands. Here we find 
about 270 species of Land-birds, of which about 45 are 
]) 0 culiar — most of them being from the mountains in the 
western part of the island. The reappearance in Java of 
several Burmese species, as Crypnrhim varians^ Picus 
amlin^ Pavo and others, which do not occur 

in the Malay Peninsula south of Penang, is very remark- 
able. 

Jkli. Of Bali, so interesting as the southern outlast of the 

Uegion, we only know from Mr Wallace that he saw there 
several Birds highly characteristic of Javan ornithology, 
and whether the island has any peculiar species nowhere 
appears. We arc then brought to the brink of that re- 
markable strait through which runs “Wallace’s Line,” and 
crossing it find ourselves at once in the Australian Region, 
with which we began this protracted dissertation. 

riiiforniity It is, of course, much to bo regretted that at present our 
and coin- information does not allow of our treating all the Six Zoo- 
treatmont”^ logical Regions of the globe on a uniform plan, or of deal- 
impoHsible. equally with their several com[)onent portions. That 
this will bo possible in a few years, as materials are accu- 
mulated, none can doubt ; but as yet we are far from the 
attainment of so desirable an end, and must bo content to 
make the most of what we have. Want of space, also, has 
hindered the proper consideration hero of many points that 
fully deserve notice, and especially the negative character- 
istics of the different Regions— often quite as imjwrtant 
as those which arc i^sitive. Of the imperfections of the 
preceding sketch no one can be more painfully aware than 
its author, but its very imperfections may serve a useful 
purpose in drawing attention to the districts about which 
least is known. Vet it would be affectation for him not 
to believe that it has some actual merit, but that merit is 
greatly if not chiefly due to the kindness of Mr Wallace, 
A>'ho, in the manner already stated, has allowed his forth- 
coming work to be laid under contribution, though in several 
respects its conclusions are not here adopted. That work, 
when published, will unquestionably form a foundation on 
which a noble superstructure will ultimately bo erected, 
but it were vain to anticii)ate the ends which such a build- 
ing will one day serve, and it would bo beyond our scope 
to enter into any theoretical disquisition on the deductions 
which follow from the facts here advanced. 

MIGRATION. 

Most strangely and unaccountably confounded by many 
writers with the subject of Distribution is that of Migra- 
tion. True it is that owing to the vast powers of loco- 
motion possessed by nearly all Birds, we have individuals 
Migrations belonging in the main to certain groups, but by no means 
apparently always confined to them, straying from their proper quar- 
™y yrt occurring in places far removed, not only from the 

conform to of their birth, but from the country whither they are 
laws. ordinarily bound in their journeys, to reach which is the 
object wherefore such journeys are undertaken. It may 
be that in some measure this erraticism is governed by 
fixed laws, and indeed indiciition is not wanting that such 
laws exist, though as yet we know much too little to lay 
them down with any approach to confidence. But it is 
obvious on reflection that granting the existence of most 
rigorous laws of this kind— determining the flight of every 
winged vagabond— they must be very different from those 
which are obeyed by Birds commonly called “ Migratory,” 
and migrating year after year according to a more or less 


fixed rule from one locality to another with the seasoiui as 
they roll The former laws would seem to be created or 
controlled by purely external circumstances, which if they 
possess any periodicity at all possess a periodicity of cycles, 
and are most likely dependent in the main on cycles of 
the weather, but on this point observation has not yet 
supplied us with the means of avoiding speculation. We 
may indeed say almost without much risk of error that so 
many individuals of a foreign species — whether North- 
Amorican or Asiatic — will occur in Great Britain so many 
times in the course of a term of years ; but, though we may 
safely predict that if they appear at all they will do so at 
a certain season, it is im{> 08 sible to make a forecast as to** 
the year in which an example will turn up, or whether in 
one year some half-dozen may or may not occur. The 
matter thus becomes a matter of avorages, and like all ^ 
such is open to the influence of many perturbants, not that 
such may not well be subject to some law of which wo are 
ignorant. Besides this, the average is hard to strike, de- 
pending as it must on the existence of favourably-placed 
and watchful observers. Moreover if we consider that the 
number of competent observers, though possibly greater in 
England than anywhere else in the world, has been at 
all times small, it is not surprising that little has been 
effected towards the compassing of any definite notion on 
this head. At present we can but attribute the appearance 
of foreign stragglers on our shores, and no doubt the same 
may bo said of other countries, to the influence of storms 
which have driven the wanderers from their course, and 
though other more remote causes may possibly be assigned, 
there seems to be none but this on which wo can safely 
rely. Consequently until the periodicity of storms is 
brought within our knowledge wo must be content to abide 
in our ignorance of the laws which govern the appearance 
of the strangers. Still confining our remarks to the British 
Islands, the effect of those laws is in some degree constant. 
Singular as it may appear, the greatest number of North- Appea^ 
American Birds — and especially of the Limkolm^ or Shore- 
birds, which are recorded as having occurred in this country 
have been met with ih the eastern part of England or Britain. 
Scotland. There are two ways of accounting for this fact, 
the first of which is the unfortunate scarcity of observing 
naturalists in Ireland and on its western coast especially, 
and this is by no means to bo overlooked ; but it may be 
remarked that in no part of the United Kingdom is the 
profession of the gunner more enthusiastically followed 
than in the sister island, and the men who pursue that 
vocation are all alive to the mercantile value of any strange 
bird which may fall in their way. Of course they have no 
means of knowing what it is, yet as their spoils are sent for 
sile to the nearest market, it cannot but happen that if 
many examples of North-American species were procured 
by them, some proportion of these would find their way to 
the notice of the amateur naturalist and by him bo re- 
corded in the public prints.^ Now, as compared with 
Great Britain, this so rarely occurs in Ireland that it is by 
no means unfair to draw the inference that Transatlantic 
Birds are there far less frequently met<^ith. The second 
mode of accounting for the fact above stated is that the 
majority of North-American Birds which occasionally visit 
Europe are of species which breed in somewhat high 
northern latitudes. On their way thence to their winter- 
quarters, some ore driven out to sea by violent westerly 
gales— the strongest winds, be it remembered, that prevail 


^ It deems also not nnlikely that the very scarcity of rare birds in 
Ireland is one reason why there are so few ornithologists ia ttMiU 
country, for here it is not uncommon for a man to have his attention 
first called to zoology by meeting with some strange animal— be it beast, 
bird, beetle, or buttertiy, and for such a man afterwords to becoma 
no mean field-naturalist. 
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it thd Vhvth Atlantic, and thus strike the coast of Norway.^ 
In that country observers may be said to be practically 
absent, and fowlers as a rule unknown. Such storm-beaten 
wanderers there consort with the allied species to be found 
at that season in abundance on its shores and in their com- 
j[>any pursue the same southerly course. With them they 
cross to the east of Great Britain, and once arrived hero 
are speedily picked out and secured by the practised 
gunner. But should they even escape his notice, they 
with their comrades follow the shore-lino, where tliey 
obtain tbe best supply of food, until passing round the 
south coast they find themselves at the western extremity 
of England — the district of the Land’s End, in wliich, 
•next to Norfolk and Suflblk, the greatest number of these 
Transatlantic stragglers have been obtained. Tins sugges- 
tion may serve to shew what most likely goes on in other 
•parts of the world, though the materials for establishing its 
general truth are not forthcoming. 

But returning to the subject of Migration proper, dis- 
tinguished os it ought to be from that of the more or less 
accidental occurrence of stray visitors from afar, we have 
here more than enough to excite our wonder, and indeed 
are brought face to face with perhai)s the greatest mystery 
which the whole animal kingdom presents — a mystery 
which attracted the attention of the earliest writers, and 
can in its cliief point bo no more explained by the modern 
man of science than by the simple-minded savage or th(3 poet 
or prophet of antiquity. Some facts are almost universally 
known and have been tlie theme of comment in all ages and 
in all lands. The Hawk that stretches her wings toward 
the south is as familiar to the latest Nilc-boat traveller or 
dweller on the Bosphorus as of old to the aiitlior of the book 
of Job. The autumnal thronging of myriads of Water- 
fowl by the rivers of Asia is witnessed by the modern 
sportsman as it was of old by Horn or. Anacreon welcomed 
the returning Swallow, in numbers which his imitators of 
tho colder north, to whom the associations connected with 
it are doubly, strong, havo tried in vain to excel. The 
Indian of the Fur-Ooun trios in forming his rude calendar 
names the recurring moons after the Birds-of-passage whoso 
arrival is coincident with their changes. But there is no 
need to multii)ly instances. The How and ebb of the mighty 
feathered wave has been sung by jioets and reasoned of by 
philosophers, has given rise to proverbs and entered into 
j>opnlar superstitions, and yet we must suy of it still that 
our “ ignorance is immonso.” 

On one point and one only iu connection with this 
subject can we boast ourselves to be clearly wiser than our 
ancestors. Some of them fully believed that tbe seasonal 
disappearance of the Swallow, the Nightingale, tho (Hickow, 
and the Corncrake was duo to hibernation, while others 
indeed doubted whether or not this was the true exj>lana- 
tion of the fact. It is not so long since tliis belief and 
these doubts were in vogue, but now as.suredly they have 
no hold upon the mind of any one capable of appreciating 
evidence, and this absurd fancy being exploded need not 
again trouble us. * 

In considering the phienomena of Migration it will be 
best first to take tie facts, and then try to account for 
their cause or causes. That a very large numl>or of Birds 
all over the world change their abode according to the 
season is well knowm, and we find that in almost all 
countries there are some species which arrive in spring, 
remain to breed, and depart in autumn ; others which 
arrive in autumn, stop for the winter, and depart in spring ; 
and others again — and these are strictly speaking tho 
“ Birds of Passage ” — which shew themselves but twice a 

^ Prof. Baird’a remarks on this subject are much to the iwint {Ap\ 
Joum, 8o^ aer. 2, xli. pp. 844, 845). 


^ear, passing through the country without staying long in 
it, and their transient visits take place about spring and 
autumn. People who have given but little thought to the 
subject are apt to suppose that these migrants, which may * 

thus easily be classed in three categories, are acted upon 
by influences of different kinds, whereas very little reflec- 
tion will shew that all ore really affected by the same 
impulse, whatever that may bo, and that the at first sight 
dissimilar nature of their niuvements is in truth almost 
uniform. Tho species which resort to this and to other tem- 
perate countries in winter are simply those which have their 
breeding-quarters much nearer the poles, and in returning 
to them on the approach of spring arc but doing exactly as 
do those species which, having their winter-abode nearer 
the equator, come to us with the spring. The Birds-of- 
passage proi>er, like our winter-visitants, havo their breed- 
ing-ejuartors nearer the }K)le8, but, like our summer-visitants, 
they .seek their wdntor-abodo nearer tho equator, and thus 
perform a somewhat longer migration. So far there is no 
difliculty and no hypothesis —the bringing together of 
these tlirco apparently different categories is the result of 
Bim])lo observation. 

This however is not tho only fact which is evident on Partial 
the most cursory examination. T(» take the birds of the nhgrauta. 
British bslands as an example (though exactly similar cases 
lire presented in other countries) we find that while there are 
some species, such as the Swallow or the Fieldfare, of 
which every individual disai)pears at one period of the 
year or another, there are other species, such as the Pied 
Wagtail or the Woodcock, of which only tho majority of 
individuals vanish — a few being always ]U'escnt — and 
these species form the so-called “ Partial Migrants.” If we 
extend our view and look to birds on the continent of 
finrope, we find that many species are there notoriously 
migrant which are not generally suspected to bo so in tliis 
country — such os the Song-Thrush and the Pved breast, Hong- 
both of wliich species closer observation lias jiroved to In* 'i’hrubh. 
with us subject to tlie migratory iiniiuLse. In re.spect of 
tlie former it is known tliat towards the end of summer (►r , 

in autumn our native Song-Thrushes receive u considerable 
accession in numbers from tlie birds wliich arrive from the 
north, though the immigration is by no means so well 
marked as it is in Belgium, Franco, or (lormany, where 
the arrival of the strangers sets all the foulers to work, 
and the beginning of the Ch<me aux or Dromelzvff 

is regarded in many places nearly as the Twelfth of August 
or the First of September is with us. In most localities 
in Britain the new comers depart aftor a short sojourn, 
and are accompanied by so many of tho home bred birds 
that in some jiarts of tho island it may be safely declared 
that not a single Song-Thrush can be found from the end 
of November to the end of January, w'hilc iu others 
exainjiles can always be seen. Much the same may be 
said of the Redbreast. Umlcuiiably resident as a species, Redbreast* 
attentive scrutiny will reveal the fact that its numbers are 
subject to very considerable variation according to the 
season of the year. At no time do our Redbreasts collect iu 
bands, but towards the end of summer they may be seen 
iu the south of England succe.ssively paasiiig onward, the 
travellers being mostly if not wholly young birds of the 
year ; and so the great majority disajipear, dejiarting it may 
be safely presumed for more southern countries, since a 
fe>v weeks later the markets of most towns first in France 
and then in Italy are well supplied with this species. But 
the migratory influence affects, though in a less degree, 
many if not most of the Redbreasts that remain with ua. 

Content during tho autumn to occupy their usual haunts, 


• Whether these few be not migrants from another district is a point 
that would require further consideration. 
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the first sharp frost has a decided effect upon their distri* 
bution, and a heavy fall of snow drives them towards the 
homesteads for the larger supply of food they find there, 
while should severe and long-continued hard weather follow 
even these birds vanish, leaving only the few which have 
become almost domesticated. 

Migration These two species have been here chosen as illustrative 
almoHt cases because they are at once plentiful and familiar, and 
universal. gpace only forbids us from citing others, but wo 

shall find on inquiry that there is scarcely a Bird of either 
the Palmarctic or Nearctic Kegion, whoso habits are at all 
well known, of which much the same may not be said, 
and hence we are led to the conclusion that every Bird of 
the northern hemisphere is to a greater or less degree 
migratory in some i)art or other of its range. Such a con- 
clusion brings us to a still more general inference— namely 
that Migration, instead of being the exceptional character- 
istic it used formerly to be thought, may really bo almost 
universal, and though the lack of observations in other, 
and especially tropical, countries does not allow us to 
declare that sucli is the ca.se, it seems very probable, to be 
so. Before proceeding however to any further conclusions 
it is necessary to examine another class of facts which may 
])08.sibly throw some light on the matter. 

Atfectiuu It must be within the experience of every one who has 
for old ever been a birds’-ne.sting boy that the most sedentary of 
breeding* Birds year after year occujiy the same quarters in the 
^ breeding season.^ In some instances this may bo ascribed, 

it is true, to the old haunt affording the solo or the most 
convenient site for the nest in the neighbourhood, but in 
so many instances such is not the case that we arc led to 
believe in the existence of a real partiality, while there are 
quite enough exceptions to shew that a choice is frequently 
exorcised. The same may equally be said of the most 
migrant of Birds, and perhai )8 the strongest instance that 
has ever come to the knowledge of the writer refers to one 
of the latter. A pair of Stone -(Curlews {(Edicnemm 
crepitans)— 0, very migratory species, affecting almost 
exclusively the must oi)on ciountry were in the habit of 
l)reoding for many years on the same spot though its 
character had undergone a complete change. It had been 
jiart of an extensive and barren rabbit-warren, and was 
become tlie centre of a large and flourishing plantation. 
Want of With these two sets of facts before us we may begin to 
food the try account for the cause or causes of Migration. In 
most 0 )• £ £^j^j would seem to bo enough, as it 

of niigra- undoubtedly the mu.st obvious cause that presents itself 
tion. to our miiid.'^ The need which all animals have of finding 
for themselves proper ami sufficient sustenance is all- 
j)owerfnl, and the difficultie.s they have to encounter in 


* Two remarkable instances of tliis ])orsisteury may Ixi noticed. The 
no.‘it of a Falonn {Falvn pererfriniis) on Avasaxa — a hill in Finland 
somewhat ctdebrateil oh one of the most southern points whence the 
midnight sun .nay be seen— is mentioned by the French astronomer 
MauptTtuis os having been obscrvi'd by him in the year 1786. In 
1799 it wa.s r«*disc()vcre<l by Skjuldebrand and Acerbi. In 1853 
Wolley found it tenantc'd, and from enquiries he made of the neigh- 
bours it was evident that such had yearly been the case so far as any 
one could remernlier, and so it was in 1855 os the writer can testify, 
hi 1779 according to one account, in 17H5 according to another, a pair 
of the Blue Titmouse {Parus caruleus) built their nest in a large 
earthenware bottle placeil in the branches of a tree in a garden at 
Oxbridge near Stockton -on-Tees. W ith two exceptions only, this bottle, 
or a second which has lately been placed close to it, has been tenanted 
by a pair of birds of this species from the year in which it was first 
occupied until 1873, when the write: saw it. — See Yarroirs British 
Birds, ith ed. i. pp. 58, 486. 

® Far more so than variation of the temperature, though in popular 
belief that probably bolds the first place. But Birds generally, as 
compared with other Vertebrates, are but slightly affected by extremes 
of heat or cold, and indeed (so far as we can judge) by most climatic 
influences, provided only their supply of food is not affected thereby, 
— {C/, Max Schmidt, Zoolog, Garten, 1865, pp. 330-840.) 


obtaining it are so great that none can wonder that th^e 
which possess the power of removing themselves from a 
place of scarcity should avail themselves of it, while it is 
unquestionable that no Class of animals has this facility in 
a greater degree than Birda* Even among many of those 
species which we commonly speak of os sedentary, it is 
only the adults which maintain their ground throughout 
the year. It has long been known that Birds-of-prey cus- Baniali- 
tomarily drive away their offspring from their own haunts o< 
BO soon as the young are able to shift for themselves. The 
reason generally, and no doubt truly, given for this be- 
haviour, which at first sight appears so unnatural, is the 
impossibility of both parents and progeny getting a liveli- 
hood in the same vicinity. The practice, however, is nqt 
limited to the Birds-of-prey alone, but is much more uni- 
versal. Wo find it to obtain with the llcdbreost, and if 
we watch our feathered neighbours closely wo shall pen 
ceive that most of them indulge in it. The period of 
expulsion, it is true, is in some Birds deferred from the 
end of summer or the autumn, in v^hich it is usually per- 
formed, until the following spring, when indeed from the 
maturity of the young it must be regarded as much in the 
light of a voluntary secession on their part as in that of 
an act of parental compulsion, but the effect is ultimately 
the same. These cases, however, which make certainly Excep- 
the exception rather than the rule, we can account for in tional 
another manner. It is to be observed that they are con- 
fined to species having a peculiar mode of life, the indi- 
viduals associating in family-parties to form small bands. 

The members of the Titmouse -family {Parida) offer a 
good instance of this peculiarity, but it requires no very 
abstruse reflection to jHirceive that the adoption of this 
habit is one eminently conducive to the easy attainment 
of their food, which is collected, as it were, into particular 
spots often far apart, but where it does occur occurring 
plentifully. Thus a single Titmouse searching alone might 
bunt for a whole day without meeting with a sufliciency, 
while if a dozen are united by the same motive it is hardly 
possible for the place in which the food is lodged to escape 
their detectio.'i, and wlien discovered a few call-notes from 
the lucky finder are enough to assemble the whole com- 
pany to share the feast. It is impossible to watch a band 
of any species of Titmouse, even for a few minutes, with- 
out arriving at this conclusion. One tree after another is 
visited by the active little rovers, and its branches examined : 
if nothing bo forthcoming away goes the explorer to the 
next that presents itself, merely giving utterance to the 
usual twitter that serves to keep the body together. But 
if the object of search bo found, another kind of chirp is 
emitted, and the next moment the several members of the 
band are flitting in succession to the true and eagerly en- 
gaged with the spoil.^ 

Tlie mode in which the want of sustenance produces Outward 
Migration may best be illustrated by confining ourselves 
to the unquestionably migrant Birds of our owm, northern 
hemisphere. As food grows scarce towards the end of^yj, 
summer in the most northern limits of the range *of a 
species, the individuals affected thereby seek it elsewhere. 

Thus doing, they press upon the haugt of other individuals: 
these in like manner upon that of yet others, and so on. 


* The only animals which approach Birds in the extent and character 
of their migrations are Fishes, of which there is no need here to say 
anything. 

^ The case is altogether different with those species which in winter 
form thfemselves into large flocks, as most of the Finches (Fringillidoi) 
and Buntings {Emberizida!). The discoverer of a favourite morsel 
perhaps by his actions betrays what he has obtained, and accordingly 
ids fellows may repair to the place, but it is without invitat ion ot Ids 
part, and the only particular bond of union not entirely sdifishwhicb 
keeps ^hem together is the cry of alarm with which a stranger ht 
greeted. 
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iinAil the movement which began in the far north is com- 
tnunicated to the individuals occupying the extreme south- 
ern range of the species at that season ; though, but for 
such an intrusion, these last might be content to stay some 
time longer in the enjoyment of their existing quarters. 

This seems satisfactorily to explain the southward move- 
ment of all migrating Birds in the northern hemisphere ; 
Homeward but when we consider the return movement which takes 
tiKnemuut. piax*e some six months later, doubt may be entertained 
whether scarcity of food can bo assigned as its sole or suf- 
ficient cause, and perhaps it would be safest not to come 
to any decision on this point. On one side it may be urged 
that the more equatorial regions which in winter are crowded 
tfith emigrants from the north, though well fitted for the 
resort of so great a poimlatioii at that season are deficient 
in certain necessaries for the nursery. Nor does it seem 
ft)o violent an assumption to suppose that even if such 
necessaries are not absolutely wanting, yet that the regions 
in question would not supply sufficient food for both parents 
and oflfepring — the latter being, at the lowest comimtation, 
twice as numerous as the former— unless the numbers of 
both were diminished by the casualties of travel.^ But on 
the other hand wo must remember what has above been 
advanced in regard to the pertinacity with which Birds 
return to their accustomed breeding-places, and the force 
of this passionate fondness for the old home cannot but 
bo taken into account, even if wo do not allow that in it 
lies the whole stimulus to undertake the perilous voyage. 
Mr Wallace Mr ^Vallace in some remarks on the subject {Xatiire^ 
<nionKiuofx, p. 459) ingeniously suggests the manner in which the 
liabTu habit of Migration has come to be adopted : ^ — 

“It appears to mo probablo that here, as in so many other cases, 
‘survival of the fittest’ will be found to have had a ])owerfnl inllu- 
cnce. bet ns suppose that in any species of migratory bird, breeding 
can as a rule bo only safely acconi]ilishcd in a given area ; and 
further, that during a groat part of the rest of the year sulficieiit 
footl cannot bo obtained in that area. It will follow that those 
birds which do not leave the breeding urea at the i»ro])er season 
< will HUircr, and ultiniatoly become oKtinet ; wdiieli will also be the 

fate of those W'hich do not leave the feeding area at the ]»roper time. 
Now, if w'o suppose that the two areas were (for some remote ancestor 
of tlin existing species) coincident, but by geological and climatic 
changes gradually diverged from each other, wo cun easily under- 
stami how the habit ofinoipioiit and partial migmlion at the pioper 
seasons w’ould at last become hereditary, and so fixed as t» be what 
w’e term an instinct. It will probably bo found, that every giada* 
tion still exists in various parts of the world, from u complete 
coincidence to a complete separation of the breeding and the anl)- 
sistonce areas ; ami wdien the natural history of a sulfieient number 
of 8])eoie8 is thoroughly worked out, we may find every link between 
species which never leave a restricted area in whicli they breed and 
live the whole year round, to those other cases in which the two 
, areas are absulu ( cly S 0 i)aratod. ” 

A few more particulars respecting ^Migration are all that 
can hero bo given, and it is doubtful whether much can bo 
Earlier re- built Upon them. It has now been ascertained by re- 
m™ poated observation that in the spring-movement of most 
migTaut. ^^PtJcies ^of tho northern hemisphere the cock-birds are 
always in the van of the advancing army, and tliat they 
apjlbar some days, or perhaps weeks, before the hens. It 
is not difficult to imagine that, in the course of a journey 

* If the relative propoifion of land to water in tho Southern lleiui- 
sphore were at all such as it is in the Northern, we should no doubt 
find the birds of southern continents beginning to press upon the tro- 
pical and equatorial regions of the globe at the season when they were 
thronged with the emigrants from the north, and in such a case it 
would be only reasonable that the latter should be acted upon by tho 
force of the former, acconling to the explanation given of the south- 
ward movement of northern migrants. But, though we know almost 
nothing of the migration of birds of the other hemi8j>here, yet, when we 
regard the comparative deficiency of land in southera latitudes all 
round the world, it Is obvious that the feathered population of such 
aaii«v#-a«days exists can exert but little infiiience, and its effects may 
be practically disregarded. 

* In principle Captain Hutton had already foreshadowed the same 
theory.— (Tmns. Ntw Zeal, TnsL 1872, p. 235.) 


prolonged throughout some 50* or 60* of latitude, the 
stronger individuals should outstrip the weaker by a very 
perceptible distance, and it can hardly be doubted that in 
most species the males are stouter, as they are bigger than 
the females. Some observers assert that the same thing 
takes place in tho return-journey in autumn, but on this 
point others are not so sure, which is not 8ur[)rising when 
we consider that tho majority of observations liave been 
made towards what is the northern limit of the range of 
the Passeres^ to which tho remark is especially applicable 
— in the British Islands, France, North Uermany, and the 
Russian Empire — for it is plain that at tho beginning of 
the journey any inequality in the spet'd of travelling will 
not have become so very manifest. There is also another 
matter to be noticed. It has been su.sprcted that wliere Connec- 
there is any difTerenco in tho size of birds of tho same *1®^ 
species, particularly in the dimensions of their wings, tho 
individuals that perform tho most extensive journeys are ^jug, 
naturally those wdth tho longest and broadest remujeSf and 
in support of this view it certainly apj)ear8 that in some 
of the smaller migrants— such as the Wlieatear {Sdxicola 
(rnantlie) and Willow-Wren [Phylloicopus trochilm) — tho 
cxami»lo8 which reach the extreme north of Europe and 
there ])as8 the summer possess greater mechanical powers 
of flight than those of the same species which stop short 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. It may perhaps bo 
also inferred, though precise evidence is wanting, that 
these same individuals push further to tho southward in 
winter than do those which are less favoured in this re- 
spect. It is pretty nearly certain that such is the case 
with some species, and it may well bo so with individuals. 

Canon Tristram ha.s remarked 1805, p. 77) that, in 
many genera of Birds, “those species which have tlio most 
extended northerly have also the most extended southerly 
range ; and that those which resort to tho highest latitudes 
for nidification also i)a8R further than others to the south- 
ward in winter,” fortifying his o])inion bycxamples adduced 
from the genera Fringilla^ CypiduRy and Tuviur. 

But supposing this to bo true for many Birds, it may 
fairly be doubted wliethcr it is so for ail, and whether in 
some species certain individuals do not always occupy tho 
most northern portion of tho range and others alw^ays kce[> 
to tho most southern, no matter what the season of the 
year may be, or over wdiat countries the range may ox- 
ttMid. On this point therefore it will bo advisable to 
await further investigation. 

For many years past a large number of persons in dif- Presumed 
ferent countries liave occuy)ied and amused tliomselves by effects of 
carefully registering the dates on which various migratory 
liirds first make their aj)pearauoo, and certain publications ^ 
alK)und with the records so comjiilcd.^ Some of tho 
observers have been men of high scientific reymte, others 
of less note but of not inferior cay)abilitie8 for this especial 
object. Btill it does not seem that they have been able to 
determine what connection, if any, exists betw'ecn the 
arrival of birds and the state of the weather. This is not 
very wonderful, for the movements of tlio migrants, if 
governed at all by meteorological forces, must lie influenced 
by their action in the places whence the travellers have 
come, and therefore to establish any direct relation of 
cause and effect corresjionding observations ought equally 
to bo made in such places, which has seldom been done.* 


* These are far too numerous to mention here. Perhaps the most 
remarkable serirs of them is that carried on from 1736 to 1810 and 
again from 1836 to 1874 by four generations of the Mavshom family at 
Btratton-Strawlcss and Rippon near Norwich, of which an account is 
given by Mr Southwell (7Vji?w. Nirrf, and Noru\ Nat. iSoc. ii. p. 31). 

^ To a limited extent it must be admitted that tho ywpular belief 
as to certain Birds Iwiug the harbingers of severe weather is justifiable. 
Cold eomcH from the north, and when it is accomyiauieil, os is most gene- 
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As a rule it would seem as though Birds were not de- I very exhaustive memoir by Herr Bait)ntoi*but it would be 


pendent on the weather to any great degree. Occasionally 
the return of the Swallow or the Nightingale may be 
sornewliat delayed, but most Sea-fowls may be trusted, it is 
said, as the almanack itself. Were they satellites revolving 
around this earth, their arrival could hardly be more surely 
calculated by an astronomer. Foul weather or fair, heat 
or colli, the Puffins (Fratercula arcfica) repair to some of 
their stations punctually on a given day as if their move- 
monts were regulated by clock-work. Whether they have 
come from far or from near we know not, but other Birds 
certainly come from a great distance, and yet make their 
a}i])earanco with scarcely less exactness. Nor is the regu- 
larity with which certain species diaajjpear much inferior ; 
every observer knows how abundant the Swift {CypsduB 
ajms) is up to the time of its leaving its 8umme^home — 
in most jiarts of England, the first days of August — and 
how rarely it is seen after that time is past. 

Statistics of It must be allowed, however, that, with two exceptions, 

migration. statistics above spoken of has never been 

worked up and digested so as to allow proper inferences to 
bo made from them, and therefore it would be premature 
to say that little would come of it, but the result of those 
two excej)tions is not very encouraging. Some twenty 
years ago i)r von Middendorff carefully collated the 
records of the arrival of migratory Birds throughout the 
itiissian Empire, but the insight into the question afforded 
by liis published labours^ is not very great. His chief 
object has been to trace what he has termed the isepiptem 
(tVo? =;= cerjua/isj cViTTnyo-ts = advolatm) or the lines of simul- 
taneous arrival, and in the case of 7 species ^ these are laid 
down on the ma[)s which accompany his treatise. The lines 
arc found by taking the average date of arrival of each 
sj)ecios at each place in the llubsian dominions where 
observations liave been regularly made, and connecting 
those places where the dates arc the same for each species 
by lines on the map. The curves thus drawn indicate the 
inequality of jirogresa made by the species in different 
longitudes, and assuming that the advance is directly i 
ncro.ss the isopi})tcsial lines, or rather the belts defined by 
each pair of them, the whole course of the migration is 
tlius most accurately made known. In the case of his 
seven sami)Ie species the ma]>s show' their progressive 
alvance at intervals of a few days, and the issue of the 
whole investigation, according to him {op. ni. p. 8) proves 
that in the middle of Siberia the general direction of the 
usual migrants is almost due north, in the oast of Siberia 
from south-east to nortli-w'est, and in European Eussia 
from soutli-west to north-east. Thus nearly all the migrants 
of the Ivussian Empire tend to converge uj)on the most 
northern part of the continent, the Taimyr reninsula, but 
it is almost neiHlless to say that few of them reach any- 
thing like so far, since the country in those high latitudes 
is utterly unfit to support the majority. With the excojH 
tioii of some details, wdiich, though possessing a certain 
8])ecial interest, need not here be mentioned, this treatise 
fails to sliew more ; for the fact that there are places that 
notwithstanding their higher latitude are reached by Birds 
on their spring-migrations sooner than others in a lower 
latitude was alreaily known. 

The routes followed by migratory Birds, so far as our 
migrau . information at present extends, has been the subject of a 


rally tne case, by lieavy falls of snow, such Birds are of course driven 
southward to seek their liviiifir. But as often as not the Birds arrive 
with the kind of weather lliey are coninioiily held to prognosticate, 
while somotiines this does not follow tlieir aiipearanco, 

* DU Isepiptmn Russlamla. Qrundlagen zur Erforachung der Zug- 
tiiUn und Zugrichtungen der Yiigd Rtuslands, St Petersburg ; 1866. 

^ Jlirundo rutticay MotacUla alha^ Alauda arvmsie. Oiioliu gcUbnlOt 
Chiculus eanoruSt CUonia alh aiul Grue communis. 


impossible within the limits of the present article to do 
more than mention his results concisely. He enters veiy 
fully into this part of the enquiry and lays down with much 
apparent prol^bility the chief roads taken by the most 
migratory Birds of the Palsearctic Eegion in their return 
autumnal journey, further asserting that in the spaces be- 
tween these lines of flight such birds do not usually occur. 

These main routes are, he states, nine in number. The first 
(A — to use his notation), leaving the Siberian shores of the 
Polar Sea, Nova Zembla, and the North of Kussia, passes 
down the west coast of Norway to the North Sea and the 
British Islands. The second (B), proceeding from Spits- 
bergen and the adjoining islands, follow's much the saffie 
course, but is prolonged past France, Spain, and Portugal 
to the west coast of Africa. The third (C) starts from 
Northern Bussia, and, threading the White Sea, and tLo 
great Lakes of Onega and I^adoga, skirts the Gulf of Fin- 
land and the southern part of the Baltic to Holstein and 
so to Holland, where it divides—one branch uniting with 
the second main route (B), while the other, running up 
the valley of the Illiine and crossing to that of the Bhone, 

B]dits up on reaching the Mediterranean, where one path 
])asses down the western coast of Italy and Sicily, a 
second takes the lino by Corsica and Sardinia, and a third 
follows the south coast of Franco and eastern coast of Spain 
— all three paths ending in North Africa. The fourth (D), 
fifth (E), and sixth (F) main routes depart from the 
extreme north of Siberia. The fourth (D) ascending the river 
Ob, branches out near Tobolsk — one track, diverging to the 
Volga, descends that river and so passes to the Sea of 
Azov, the Black Sea, and thenee, by the Bosphorus and 
yEgean, to Egypt ; another track makes for the Caspian 
by way of the IJral Biver and so leads to the Persian Gulf, 
while two more arc lost sight of on the steppes. The fifth 
(E) mounts the Jennesei to Lake Baikal and so passes into 
Mongolia. The sixth (F) ascends the Lena and striking 
the Upper Amour reaches the Sea of Japan, where it ® 
coalesces with the seventh (G) and eighth (0) wliich run 
from the eastern portion of Siberia and Kamchatka. Be- 
sides these the ninth (X) starting from Greenland and 
Iceland passes by the Fieroe.s to the British Islands and 
BO joining the second (B) and third (C) runs down the 
French coast. These being the main routes it must bo 
added that, in Herr Palme n’s opinion and that of many 
others, nearly all river-courses form minor routes.* 

But lay down the 2 )aths of migratory Birds, observe their The return 
coinings and goings, or strive to account for the imi»ulseof 
which urges them forward as we will, there still remains 
for consideration the most marvellous thing of all— HoWgeemingl) 
do the birds find their way so unerringly from such im- inoxplic- 
monse distances ? This seems to be by far the most in- a^le. 
cxjilicable part of the matter. Year after year the migra- 

* Om Foglarnea flyttningsvUgar (Helsingfors ; 1874). In thi/i and 
the work of Dr von Middeiidorif, already cited, reference is made to 
almost every inq)ortaut publication on the subject of Migration, which 
renders a notice of its very extensive literature needless hero, and a 
pretty full bibliograjdiieal list is given ifi Prof. Giebors Thesaurus 
OmiikologuB (i. pp. 140-155). Yet mention may be made of Prof, 

Schlegers Over het trekken des Vogel's (Harlem : 1828), Mr Hodgson's 
** On the Migration of the Naialores and Orallatores as observed at Kath- 
mandu” in Asiatic Researches (xviii. }ip. 122-128), and M. Marcel de 
Serres’s Des causes des Migratums des Aniinaux et particuUkrcnmi des 
Oiseaux et des Poissons (Harlem : 1842). This last though one of the 
largest publications on the subject is one of the least satisfactory. 

Prof. Baird 8 excellent treatise On tits Distribution and Migrations (f 
North American Birds has been before adverted to. 

* In giving this abstract the present writer wishes to state that he 
does not thereby express his agreement with all that it contain9!**^err 
Palm^m's views deserve the fullest attention from the truly loientifio 
spirit in which they are put forward, but some of the details on which 
they are founded seem to require correction. 
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toi^ WagtMl will build ber nest in the accustomed spot, 
and year after year the migratory Cuckow will deposit her 
eggs in that nest^ and yet in each interval of time the 
former may have passed some months on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the latter, absent for a still longer 
period, may have wandered into the heart of Africa.^ The 
writer cannot offer an approach to the solution of this 
mystery. There was a time when he had hopes that what 
is called the “homing” faculty in Pigeons might furnish 
a clue, but Mr Tegetmeier and all the best authorities on 
that subject declare that a knowledge of landmarks ob* 
tained by sight, and sight only, is the sense which directs 
these Birds, while sight alone can hardly be regarded as 
a£brding much aid to Birds — and there is reason to think 
that there are several such — which at one stretch transport 
themselves across the breadth of Europe, or even traverse 
more than a thousand miles of open ocean, to say nothing 
of those — and of them there are certainly many — which 
perform their migrations by night. That particular form 
of Bluethroat which yearly repairs to breed upon the mosses 
of the Subalpineand Northern parts of Scandinavia (Cyane* 
cda medca) is hardly ever seen iu Europe south of the 
Baltic.^ Throughout Germany It may be said to be quite 
unknown, being replaced by a conspicuously different form 
((7. lew:ocyam\ and as it is a Bird in which the collectors 
of that country, a numerous and well-instructed body, have 
long taken great interest, wo are in a position to declare 
that it is not known to stop in its transit from its winter 
haunts, which we know to be Egypt and the valley of the 
Upper Nile, to its breeding-quarters. Other instances, 
though none so crucial as this, could be cited from among 
European Birds were there room here for them. In New 
Zealand there are two Cuckowa which are annual visitors : 
one, a species of Chrysococcyx^ is supposed to come from 
Australia, the other, Evdynamis taitemis is widely spread 
throughout Polynesia, yet both these birds yearly make 
two voyages over the enormous waste of waters that sur- 
rounds the country to which they resort to breed. But 
space would utterly fail us were we to attempt to recount 
all the examples of these wonderful flights. Yet it seems 
impossible that the sense of sight should be the faculty 
whereby they are so guided to their destination, any more 
than in the case of those which travel in the dark. 

Explana- Dr von Middendorff {op, dt p. 9), from the conclusions 
tions he has drawn, as before mentioned, as to the spring-move- 

Kussian Empire being towards the 
at,iie it,m. Peninsula, the seat of one of the magnetic poles, 

has suggested that the migrating Bird is always aware (he 
does not sufiiciently explain by what means) of the situa- 
tion of this point, and thus knows how to steer its course. 
Not only is this hypothesis unsupported by any considera- 
tions known to the writer, but it is not at all lime out by 
the observed facta of Migration in North America, where 
Birds as has been shewn by Professor Baird (op. cit. p. 347) 
do not migrate in the direction of the magnetic polo. 

Other authors there are who rely on what they call 
“instinct” as an explanation of this wonderful faculty. 
This with them is simply a way of evading the difficulty 
before us, if it does noi indeed remove the question alto- 
gether from the domain of scientific inquiry. Rejecting 
such a mode of treatment, Herr Polin^n meets it in a much 


' Absolute proof of the Identity of the particular birds is of course 
wanting, but If that ohgection be raisevl the circumstaucu becomes still 
more puzzling, for then we have to account for some mode of com- 
municating precise information by one bird to another. 

* It has occurred indeed as a stragagfler in about a dozen instances 
In Englan I, and it arrives twice a year in greater or less numbers in 
Heliigoialldins reported by th^ ever-watchf'd observer on that island, 
Mr Qiitke, to whom ornithologists are so deeply indebted for his lonj- 
oontinued and intelligent scrutiny of the extraordinary number of 
wandering birds which alight there. 


fairer spirit. He asserts {op. cit p. 195) that migrants are 
led by the older and stronger individuals among them, 
and, observing that most of those which stray from their 
right course are yearlings that have never before taken the 
journey, he ascribes the duo performance of the flight to 
“ experience.” But, granting the undisputed truth of his Experienoa 
observation, his assertion seems to be only partially proved. 

That the birds which lead the fiock are tiie strongest is on 
all accounts most likely, but what is there to show that 
these are also the oldest of the concourse 7 Besides this, 
there ore many Birds which cannot be said to migrate in 
flocks. While Swallows, to take a sufficiently evident 
example, conspicuously congregate in vast floc'ks and so 
leave our shores in large companies, the majority of our 
summer-visitors slip away almost unobserved, each api)a- 
rently without concert with others. It is also pretty nearly 
certain that the same species of Bird does not migrate in 
the same manner at all times. When Skylarks arrive on 
our north-eastern coast in autumn they come flitting over 
in a constant, straggling stream, not in compact flocks ; 
yet a little later these same birds collect in enormous 
psemblages which prosecute their voyage in company. It 
is indeed possible that each bird of the stream intentionally 
follows that which goes before it, though in a long sea- 
passage it must be hard to keep the precursor in sight, and 
it may perhaps be granted that the leader of the whole is 
a bird of experience. But then we must consider not those 
cases onl 5 % but also those of Birds which do not migrate in 
company, and we must also have regard to what is implied 
in the word “ experience.” Here it can only signify the 
result of knowledge acquired on former occasions, and 
obtained by sight. Now it was stated by Temminck® 
many years ago, and so far as would appear the statement 
has not been invalidated, that among migrants the young 
and the old always journey apart and most generally by 
different routes. The former can have no “ experience,” 
and yet the greater number of them safely arrive at the 
haven where they would be. The sense of sight, essential 
to a knowledge of landmarks, as wo have above attempted 
to demonstrate, is utterly insufficient to account for the 
success that attends Birds which travel by night, or in a 
single flight span oceans or continents. Yet without it the 
idea of “ experience ” cannot be substantiated. We may 
admit that inherited but unconscious experience, wliich is 
really all that can bo meant by instinct, is a factor in the 
whole matter — certainly, as Mr Wallace seems to have 
proved, in originating the migratory impulse, but yet every 
aspect of the question is fraught with difficulty, and we 
must leave to time the discovery of this mystery of 
mysteries. 

There yet remain a few words to be said on what may Excej)- 
be termed Exceptional Migration, that is when from some tional 
cause or other the ordinary practice is broken through, nngration. 
This differs from the chance occurrence of the waifs and 
strays with which this section of the article began in that 
the Birds subject to it keep in a great measure their cus- 
tomary habit of migrating, and yet are compelled to indulge 
it in an irregular, or |)erhaps an altogether novel, manner, 
though they are not entirely the sport of circumstances. 

The erratic movements of the various species of Crossbill Crossbills, 
{Loxia) and some allied forms afford perhaps the best- 
known examples. In England no one can say in what 
part of the country or at what season of the year he may 
not fall in with a company of the Common Crossbill {L. 
oiirviro8tra\ and the like maybe said of many other lands. 

The food of these Birds consists mainly of the seeds of 
conifers, and as its supply in any one locality is inter- 
mittent or precarious, we may not unreasonably guess that 


* Mamud d*Omiihologte, iii. Introd. p, xliii. note. 
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they shift from place to place in its quest, and may thus 
find an easy way of accounting for their uncertain appear- 
Nut- ance. The great band of Nutcrackers (Nw^fraga ca/ryo- 

cracker, catmtes) which in the autumn of 1844 pervaded Western 
and Central Europe ^ may also have been actuated by the 
same motive, but wo can hardly explain the roaming of all 
Waxwing, other Birds so plausibly. The inroads of the Waxwing 
{Ampelii gwnmlut) have boon the subject of interest for 
more than 300 years, and by persons prone to superstitious 
auguries were regarded as the forerunners of dire calamity. 
Kometimes years have passed without its being seen at all 
in Central, Western, or Southern Europe, and then perhaps 
for two or three seasons in succession vast flocks have sud- 
denly appeared. Later observation has shown that this 
species is as inconstant in the choice of its summer- as of 
its winter-quarters, and though the cause of the irregularity 
may possibly be of much the same kind as that just sug- 
gested in the case of the Crossbill, the truth awaits further 
investigation.^ One of the most extraordinary events 
known to ornithologists is the irruption into Europe in 
PalWg 1863 of I’allas’s Sand-Qrouse Of 

Grouse. hitherto known only as an inhabitant of the 

Tartar steppes, a single specimen was obtained at Sarepta 
on the Volga in the winter of 1848. In May 1859 a pair 
is said to have been killed in the Government of Vilna on 
the western borders of the Ilussian Emjnre, and a few 
weeks later five examples were procured, and a few others 
seen, in Western Europe — one in Jutland, one in Holland, 
two in England, and one in Wales. In 1860 another was 
obtained at Sarepta; but in May and June 1863 a horde 
computed to consist of at least 700 individuals overran 
Europe — reaching Sweden, Norway, the Faeroes, and Ireland 
in the north-west, and in the south extending to Sicily and 
almost to the frontiers of Spain. On the sandhills of Jutland 
and Holland some of those birds bred, but war was too 
successfully waged against the nomades to allow of their 
establishing themselves, and a few survivors only were left 
to fall to the gun in the course of the following winter 
and spring.® In the summer of 1872, another visitation 
to Great Britain was reported, but if it really took place it 
must have boon that of a very small number of birds, and 
it was not observed on the Continent. Speculation has 
amused itself by assigning causes to these movements but 
the real reason remains in doubt. 

Nocturnal We cannot quit the subject of Migration, however, with- 
^ncourse referring to the wonderful assemblages of Birds which 
grants. various places been time and again noticed by 

night. Towards the close of summer, in dark, cloudy, and 
still weather, it not unfrequently happens that a vast and, 
to judge from their cries, heterogeneous concourse of Birds 
may be heard hovering over our large towns. The practical 
ornithologist will recognize the notes of Plover, Sandpiper, 
lV»rn, and (Jull, now faint wdth distance and then apparently 
close overhead, while occasionally the stroke of a wing may 
catch his ear, but nothing is visible in the surrounding 
gloom. Sometimes but a few fitful wails are heard, of 
which only an expert listener will know the meaning. 
At others the continuous Babel of sounds will ensure the 
attention of the most incurious. It is supposed that these 
noises proceed from migrating birds, which, having lost 
their way, are attracted by the glare of the street-lamps, 
but far too little has been observed to remove the obscurity 
that in a double sense surrounds them and to enable us to 
come to any definite conclusion. It must be added also 
that such a concourse has been noticed where the fascinar 


* Bull, de TAcad. de Bruxelles, xi. p, 298. 

* Of. Yarrell, Brit. Birds, ed. 4, i. ]»p. 524-582. 

® Ibis, 1864, pp. 185-222. A few additional particulars which have 
since become known to the writer are inserted above. 


tion of light did not exist, for Lord Lilford has recorded ^ 
how that once at Corfu he was startled by an uproar as if 
all the feathered inhabitants of the great Acherusian Marsh 
had met in conflict overhead, but he could form no concep- 
tion of what birds produced the greater part of it. 

SONG. 

Leaving then the subject of Migration, the next impor- 
tant part of the economy of Birds to be considered is 
perhaps their Song — a word, however, in a treatise of this 
kind to be used in a general sense, and not limited to the 
vocal sounds uttered by not more than a moiety of the 
feathered races which charm us by the strains they p%ur 
from their vibrating throat, — strains indeed denied by the 
scientific musician to come under cognizance as appertain- 
ing to his art, but strains which in all countries and in all 
ages have conveyed a feeling of true pleasure to the human 
hearer, and strains of which by common consent the Night- 
ingale is the consummate master. It is necessaiy in a 
philosophical spirit to regard every sound mode by a Bird 
under the all-powerful influence of love or lust as a “ Song.” 

It seems impossible to draw any but an arbitrary line Variety of 
between the deep booming of the Emeu, the harsh cry of Song, 
the Guillemot (which, when proceeding from a hundred or 
a thousand throats, strikes the distant ear in a confused 
murmur like the roar of a tumultuous crowd), the plain- 
tive wail of the Plover, the melodious whistle of the 
Widgeon, “the Cock’s shrill clarion,” the scream of the 
Eagle, the hoot of the Owl, the solemn chime of the Bell- 
bird, the whi|)-cracking of the Manakin, the Chafiinch’a 
joyous burst, or the hoarse croak of the Haven, on the one 
hand, and the bleating of the Snipe ® or the drumming of 
the Ruffed Grouse, on the other. Innumerable are the 
forms which such utterances take. In many birds the 
sounds are duo to a combination of vocal and instrumental 
powers, or, as in the cases last mentioned, to the latter only. 

But, however produced — and of the machinery whereby 
they are accomplished there is not room here to speak — 
all have the same cause and the same effect. The former 
has been already indicated, and the latter is its consum- 
mation. A Imost coin.stantaneously with the hatching of the 
Nightingale’s brood, the song of the sire is hushed, and 
the notes to which we have for weeks hearkened with rapt 
admiration ore changed to a guttural croak, expressive of 
alarm and anxiety, inspiring a sentiment of the most 
opposite character. No greater contrast can be imagined, 
and no instance can be cited which more completely points 
out the purjjose which “ Song ” fulfils in the economy of Purpose of 
the bird, for if the Nightingale’s nest at this early time be Song, 
destroyed or its contents removed, the cock speedily re- 
covers his voice, and his favourite haunts again resound to 
his bewitching strains. For them his mate is content 
again to undergo the wearisome round of nest-building and 
incubation. But should some days elapse bef6re disaster 
befalls their callow care, his constitution undergoes a 
change and no second attempt to rear a family is made. 

It would seem as though a mild temperature, and the 
abundance of food by which it i4 generally accompanied, 
prompt the physiological alteration which inspires the males 
of most birds to indulge in the “ Song ” peculiar to them. 

Thus after the annual moult is accomplished, and this is 
believed to be the most critical epoch in the life of any 
bird, cock Thrushes, Skylarks, and others begin to sing, 
not ihdeed with the jubilant voice of spring but in an 


* This, 1865, p. 176. _ 

* The true cause of this sound has Been much disousSbdTtlflf Herr 
Meves’s explanation {Proo, Zool Soc. 1858, p. 802), based on experi- 
ment, seems to be correct, though it is far iirom being generally 
accepted. 
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unctrtain cadence which is quickly silenced by the super- 
vention of cold weather. Yet some birds we have which, 
except during the season of moult, hard frost, and time of 
snow, sing almost all the year round. Of these the Ked- 
breast and the Wren are familiar examples, and the Chiff- 
chaff repeats its two-noted cry, almost to weariness, during 
the whole period of its residence in this country.^ 

Akin to the “ Song ” of Birds, and undoubtedly proceed- 
ing from the same cause, are the peculiar gestures which 
the males of many perform under the influence of the 
approaching season of pairing, but these again are far too 
numerous here to describe with particularity. It must 
8u|ice to mention a few cases. The Ruff on his hillock in 
a marsh holds a war-dance. The Snipe and some of his 
allies mount aloft and wildly execute unlooked-for evolu- 
tions almost in the clouds. The Woodcock and many of 
the Goatsuckers beat evening after evening the same aerial 
path with its sudden and sharp turnings. The Ring-Dove 
rises above the neighbouring trees and then with motion- 
less wings slides down to the leafy retreat they afford. 
The Capercally and Blackcock perched on a commanding 
eminence, throw themselves into postures that defy the 
skill of the caricaturist — other species of the Grouse-tribe 
assume the strangest attitudes and run in circles till the 
turf is worn bare. The Peacock in pride spreads his train 
so as to shew how nearly akin are the majestic and the 
ludicrous. The Bower-bird, not content with his own 
splendour, builds an arcade, decked with bright feathers 
and shining shells, through and around which he paces 
with his gay companions. The Larks and Pipits never 
deliver their song so well as when seeking the upper air. 
Rooks rise one after the other to a great height and, turn- 
ing on their back, wantonly precipitate themselves many 
yards towards the ground, while the solemn Raven does 
not scorn a similar feat, and, with the tenderest of croaks, 
glides supinely alongside or in front of his mate.^ 

NIDIFICATION. 

Following or coincident with the actions just named, 
and countless more besides, comes the real work of the 
breeding-season, to which they are but the prelude or the 
accompaniment. Nidification is with most birds the be- 
ginning of this business ; but with many it is a labour that 
is scamped if not shirked. Some of the Auk tribe place 
their single egg on a bare ledge of rock, where its peculiar 
conical shape is but a precarious safeguard when rocked 
by the wind or stirred by the thronging crowd of its parents^ 
fellows. The Stone-Curlew and the Goatsucker deposit 
their eggs without the slightest preparation of the soil on 
which they rest ; yet this is not done at haphazard, for no 
birds can be more constant in selecting, almost to an inch, 
the very same spot which year after year they choose for 
their procreant cradle. In marked contrast to such artless 
care stand the wonderful structures which others, such as 
the Tailor-bird, the Bottle-Titmouse, or the Fantail- Warbler 
build for the comfort or safety of their young. But every 

' A curious question, whl3i has as yet attracted but little attention, 
is whether the notes of the same species of Bird are in all countries 
alike. From his own observation the writer is inclined to think that 
it is not, and that there may exist “dialects,” so to speak, of the 
song. {Cf. Gloger, Jour, f\lr Om. 1859, p. 898.) 

* No comprehensive account of the Song of Birds seems ever to have 
been written. The following may be cited as the principal treatises 
on the subject : — Barrington, Phil, Trans. 1778, pp. 249-291 ; Ken- 
nedy, N, AbhandL baier, Ak^. {Phil, Abhandl,) 1797, p. 199 ; Black- 
wall, Mm, LU. and PhU, Soc, Afanch. 1824, pp. 289-823 ; Savart, 
(jFVortep’s) N(Amn u, s. w. 1826, pp. 1-10, 20-25 ; Brehra and Hans- 
mannf JSa^iJhMmnia^ 1865. pp. 54-59, 96-101, 181-195, and Joum, 
/Ur Om, 1866, pp. 848-361, 1866, pp. 250-266. The notes of many 
of our common Birds are musically expressed by Mr Halting, B%rds 
q/ Middkssai (London : 1866). 
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variety of diipoeition may be found in the Class. The 
Apteryx seems to entrust its abnormally big egg to an ex- 
cavation among the roots of a tree-fern ; while a band of 
female Ostriches scrape holes in the desert-sand and therein 
promiscuously dropping their eggs cover them wdth earth 
and leave the task of incubation to the male, who discharges 
the duty thus imposed upon him by night only, and trusts 
by day to the sun’s rays for keeping up the needful, fos- 
tering w'armth. The Megapodes raise a huge hotbed of 
dead leaves wherein they deposit their eggs and the young 
are hatched without further care on the part of either 
parent. Some of the Grebes and Rails seem to avail them- 
selves in a less degree of the heat generated by vegetable 
decay, and dragging from the bottom or sides of the waters 
they frequent fragments of aquatic plants form of them 
a rude half-floating mass which is piled on some growing 
water-weed— but these birds do not spurn the duties of 
maternity. Many of the Gulls, Sandpipers, and Plovers 
lay their eggs in a shallow pit which they hollow out in 
the soil, and then as incubation proceeds add thereto a low 
breastwork of haulm. The Ringed Plover commonly places 
its eggs on shingle, which they so much resemble in colour, 
but when breeding on grassy uplands it paves the nest-hole 
with small stones. Pigeons mostly moke an artless plat- 
form of sticks so loosely laid together that their pearly 
treasures may be perceived from beneath by the inquisi- 
tive observer. The Magpie, as though self-conscious that 
its own thieving habits may be imitated by its neighbours, 
surrounds its nest with a hedge of thorns. Very many 
birds of almost every group boro holes in some sandy cliff, 
and at the end of their tunnel deposit their eggs with or 
without bedding. Such bedding, too, is very various in char- 
acter ; thus, while the Sheldduck and the Sand-Martin sup- 
ply the softest of materials, the one of down from her own 
body, the other of feathers collected by dint of diligent 
search,— the Kingfisher forms a couch of the undigested 
spiny fish-bones which she ejecta in pellets from her own 
stomach. Other birds, as the Woodpeckers, hew holes in 
living trees, even when the timber is of considerable hard- 
ness, and therein establish their nursery. Some of the 
Swifts secrete from their salivary glands a fluid which 
rapidly hardens as it dries on exposure to the air into a 
substance resembling isinglass, and thus furnish the edible 
birds’ nests” that are the delight of Chinese ejiicures. In 
the architecture of nearly all the Passerine birds, too, some 
salivary secretion seems to play an important part. By its 
aid they are enabled to moisten and bend tlio otherwise 
refractory twigs and straws and glue them to their place. 
Spiders’ webs also are employed with great advantage for 
the purpose last mentioned, but perhai)B chiefly to attach 
fragments of moss and lichen so as to render the whole 
structure less obvious to the eye of the spoiler. The 
Tailor-bird deliberately spins a thread of cotton and there- 
with stitches together the edges of a pair of leaves to make 
a rccei)tacle for its nest. Beautiful too is the felt fabri- 
cated of fur or hairs by the various species of Titmouse, 
while many birds ingeniously weave into a compact mass 
both animal and vegetable fibres, forming an admirable 
non-conducting medium which guards the eggs from the 
extremes of temperature outside. Such a structure may 
be open and cup-shaped, supported from below as that of 
the Chaffinch and Goldfinch, domed like that of the Wren 
and Bottle-Titmouse, slung hammock-wise as in the case 
of the Golden-crested Wren and the Orioles, or suspended 
by a single cord as with certain Grosbeaks and Humming- 
birds. Under such circumstances it is even sometimes 
needful to balance the nest lest the weight of the growing 
young should destroy the equipoise and, precipitating them 
on the ground, dash the hopes of the parents, and com- 
pensation in such cases is applied by loading the opposite 
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side of the structure with lumps of earth. Certain Warblers 
{Aedon and Thmnnobia) for some unascertained reason in* 
variably lay a piece of snake’s slough in their nests — to 
repel, it has been suggested, marauding lizards who may 
thereby fear the neighbourhood of a deadly enemy. The 
clay-built edifices of the Swallow and Martin are known 
to everybody, and the Nuthatch plasters up the gaping 
mouth of its nest-hole till only a postern large enough for 
entrance and exit, but easy of defence, is left. In South 
America we have a family of birds {Furimriidai) which 
construct on the branching roots of the mangrove globular 
ovens, so to speak, of mud, wherein the eggs are laid and 
the young hatched. The Flamingo erects in the marshes 
it frequents a mound of earth some two feet in height, 
with a cavity atop, on which the hen, having oviposited, 
sits astride with dangling legs, and in that remarkable atti- 
tude is said to perform the duty of incubation. The 
females of the liornbills, and perhaps of the Hoopoes, 
submit to incarceration during this interesting period, the 
males immuring them by a barrier of mud, leaving only a 
small window to admit air and food, which latter is assidu- 
ously brought to the prisoners. 

But though in a general way the dictates of hereditary 
instinct are rigidly observed by birds, in many species a 
remarkable degree of elasticity is exhibited or the rule of 
habit is rudely broken. Thus the noble Falcon, whose 
ordinary eyry is on the beetling cliflf, will for the con- 
venience of procuring prey condescend to lay its eggs on 
the ground in a marsh, or appropriate the nest of some 
other bird in a tree. The Golden Eagle, too, remarkably 
adapts itself to circumstances, now rearing its young on a 
])reoipitous ledge, now on the arm of an ancient monarch 
of the forest and again on a treeless plain, making a 
humble home amid grass and herbage. Herons also shew 
the same versatility and will breed according to circum- 
stances in an open fen, on sea-banks or (as is most usual) 
on lofty trees. Such changes are easy to understand. 
The instinct of finding food for the family is predomin- 
ant, and where most food is there will the feeders bo 
gathered together. This explains, in all likelihood, the 
associated bands of Ospreys or Fish -Hawks, which in 
North America breed (or used to breed) in large companies 
where sustenance is plentiful, though in the Old World the 
same si>ecie8 bi\)ok8 not the society of aught but its mate. 
Ilirds there are of eminently social predilections. In 
Eurojie, excepting Sea-fowls — whose congregations are 
universal and known to all — we have perhaps but the 
Heron, the Fieldfare, and the Kook, which habitually flock 
during the breeding - season ; but in other parts of the 
world many birds unite in company at that time, and in 
none possibly is this habit so strongly developed as in the 
Anis of the Neotropical Region, the Republican Swallow 
of North America, and the Sociable Grosbeak of South 
Africa, which last joins nest to nest until the tree is said 
to break down under the accumulated weight of the 
common edifice.^ 

In the strongest contrast to these amiable 'qualities is 
the parasitic nature of the Cuckows of the Old World and 
the Cow-birds of the New, but this peculiarity of theirs is 
BO well known that to dwell upon it would be needless. 
Enough to say that the egg of the parasite is introduced 

^ There are not many works on nidification, for “ Oaliology ” or the 
study of neats has haidly boeu deemed a distinct branch of the science. 
A good deal of instructive matter (not altogether free from error) will 
be found in Rennie’s Architeciurt of Birds (London : 1881), and there 
is Mr Wallace’s most interesting dissertation, “A Theory of Birds’ 
Nests,” originally published in the Jimmed qf Travd and Natural 
Uidory (1868, p. 78), and reprinted in his Contributions to ths TKmy 
of Nctiural Sdeetum (London ; 1870). Mr Andrew Murray’s and the 
Duke of Argyll’s remarks on this essay are containe<l in the same 
volume of the Journal named (pp. 187 and 276). 
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into the nest of the dupe, and after the necessary indhba- 
tion by the fond fool of a fo8tei>mother the interloper sue* 
cessfully counterfeits the heirs, who perish miserably, 
victims of his superior strength. The whole process h^ 
been often watched, but the reflective naturalist will pause 
to ask how such a state of things came about, and there is 
not much to satisfy his enquiry. Certain it is that some 
birds whether by mistake or stupidity do not unfrequently 
lay their eggs in the nest of others. It is within the know* 
lodge of many that Pheasants’ eggs and Partridges’ eggs are 
often laid in the same nest, and it is within the knowledge 
of the writer that Gulls’ eggs have been found in the nests 
of Eider-Ducks, and vice versa ; that a Redstart and a Pied 
Flycatcher will lay their eggs in the same convenient hole 
— the forest being rather deficient in such accommodation ; 
that an Owl and a Duck will resort to the same nest-bqx, 
set up by a scheming woodsman for his own advantage ; and 
that the Starling, which constantly dispossesses the Green 
Woodpecker, sometimes discovers that the rightful heir of 
the domicile has to bo brought up by the intruding tenant. 

In all such cases it is not possible to say which species is 
so constituted as to obtain the mastery, but it is not diffi* 
cult to conceive that in the course of ages that which was 
driven from its home might thrive through the fostering 
of its young by the invader, and thus the abandonment 
of domestic habits and duties might become a direct gain 
to the evicted householder. This much granted, all the 
rest will follow easily enough, but it must be confessed 
that this is only a presumption, though a presumption 
which seems plausible if not likely. 

EGGS. 

The pains bestowed by such Birds (incomparably the 
most numerous of the Class), as build elaborate nests and 
the devices employed by those that, not doing so, display no 
little skill in providing for the preservation of their produce, 
invite some attention to tho eggs which they lay. This 
attention will perhaps be more cheerfully given when we 
think how many naturalists, not merely ornithologists, have 
been first directed to the study of the animal kingdom by 
the spoils they have won in their early days of birds’ nesting. Birds’ 
With some such men the fascination of this boyish pursuit nesting 
has maintained its full force oven in old age — a fact not so 
much to be wondered at when it is considered that hardly 
any branch of the practical study of Natural History brings 
the enquirer so closely in contact with many of its secrets. 

3t is therefore eminently pardonable for the victims of this 
devotion to dignify their passion by the learned name of 
“ Oology,” and to bespeak for it the claims of a science. 

Yet the present writer — once an ardent follower of the 
practice of birds’-nesting, and still on occasion warming to 
its pleasure — must confess to a certain amount of disap- 
pointment as to the benefits it was expected to confer on 
Systematic Ornithology, though he yields to none in his lt» U8e» 
high estimate of its utility in acquainting the learnt with 
the most interesting details of bird-life — without a know- 
ledge of which nearly all systenjatic study is but work 
that may as well be done in a library, a museum, or a dis- 
secting-room, and is incapable of conveying information to 
tho learner concerning the why and the wherefore of such 
or such modifications and adaptations of structure. To 
some — and especially to those who are only anatomists — 
this statement may seem preposterous, but it is in truth 
no such thing. What engineer can be said to understand 
his business if he knows not the pur{)ose to which the 
machines he makes are to be applied and is unacqj^nted 
with their mode of working? We may investigate tho- 
roughly the organs of any animal, we may trace them from 
the earliest moment in which they become defined, and 
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watih them as they develop to maturity, we may compre- 
hend the way in which every part of a complicated struc- 
ture is successively built up, but if we take not the trouble 
to know their effect on the economy of the creature we as 
naturalists have done but half our task and aUndon our 
lalraur when the fulness of reward is coming upon us. 
The field-naturalist, properly instructed, crowns the work 
of the comparative anatomist and the i)hy8iologist, though 
without the necessary education he is little more than an 
empiric, even should he possess the trained cunning of the 
savage on whose knowledge of the habits of wild animals 
depends his chance of procuring a meal. 

Perhaps the greatest scientific triumph of oologists lies 
in’*their having fully appreciated the intimate alliance of 
the Liniicolce (the great group of Snipes and Plovers) with 
the Oa/vicB (the Gulls, Terns, and other birds more distantly 
cofinected with them) before it was recognized by any pro- 
fessed taxonomist, — L’Herminier, whose researches have 
been much overlooked, excepted ; though to such an one was 
given the privilege of placing that affinity beyond cavil 
(Huxley, Proc, Zool Soc. 1867, pp. 426, 456-458 ; rf. Ibu^ 
1868, p. 92). In like manner it is believed that oologists 
first saw the need of separating from the true Pcmeres 
several groups of birds that bad for many years been un- 
hesitatingly associated with that very uniform assemblage. 
Diffidence as to their own capacity for meddling with mat- 
ters of systematic arrangement may possibly have been the 
cause which deterred the men who were content to brood 
over bird’s eggs from sooner asserting the validity of the 
views they held. Following the example furnished by the 
objects of their study, they seem to have chiefly sought to 
hide their offspring from the curious eye — and if such was 
their design it must be allowed to have been admirably 
successful. In enthusiastic zeal for the prosecution of their 
favourite researches, however, they have never yielded to, 
if they have not surpassed, any other class of naturalists. 
If a storm-swept island, only to be reached at the risk of 
life, held out the hope of some oological novelty there was 
the egg-collector (Faber, Isisy xx. pp. 633-688 ; Proctor, 
Naturalislf 1838, pp, 411, 412). Did another treasure 
demand liis traversing a burning desert (Tristram, Ibis^ 
1859, p. 79) or sojourning for several winters within the 
wildest wastes of the Arctic Circle (Wolley, /6/.s, 1859, 
pp. 69-76 ; 1861, pp. 92-106 ; Kennicott, liep, Smithson 
Imt 1862, pp. 39, 40), he endured the necessary hard- 
ships to accomplish his end, and the possession to him of 
an empty shell of carbonate of lime,^ stained or not (as the 
case might be) by a secretion of the villous membrane of 
the parent’s uterus, was to him a sufficient reward. Taxo- 
nomers, however, have probably been right in not attach- 
ing too great an importance to such systematic characters 
as can be deduced from the eggs of birds, but it would 
have been better had they not insisted so strongly as they 
have done on the infallibility of one or another set of char- 
acters, chbsen by themselves. Oology taken alone proves 
to ba a guide as misleading as any other arbitrary method 
of classification, but combined with the evidence afforded 
by due study of other particularities, whether superficial or 
deep-seated, it can scaibely fail in time to conduct us to 
an ornithological arrangement as nearly true to Nature as 
we may expect to achieve. 

The first man of science who seems to have given any 
special thought to oology, was the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Browne, of Norwich, who already in 1681, when visited by 
John Evelyn (from whose diary we learn the fact), had 
assigned a place in his cabinet of rarities to a collection of 
birds’ eggs. The next we hear of is that Count of Marsigli 


who early in the eighteenth century explored, chiefly for 
this kind of investigation, the valley of the Danube — a 
region at that time, it is almost unnecessary to remark, 
utterly unknown to naturalists. But there is no need to 
catalogue the worthies of this study. As they approach 
our own day their number becomes far too great to tell, 
and if very recently it has seemed to dwindle the reason is 
probably at hand in the reflection that most of tho greatest 
prizes have been won, while those that remain to reward 
the aspiring appear to be just now from one cause or another 
almost out of reach. Perhaps at the present time the Birds- 
of-Paradise and their allies form tho only group of any 
recognized distinctiveness and extent of whose eggs we 
know absolutely nothing — though there are important iso- 
lated forms, such as Atrichia lltterolocha, and others, con- 
cerning the eggs as well as the breeding habits of which 
our ignorance is absolute, and the species of many families 
that have hitherto defied the zeal of oologists are very 
numerous. These last, however, though including some 
common and some not very uncommon Briti.sh birds, possess 
in a general way comparatively little interest, since, the 
eggs of their nearest allies being well known, wo cannot 
expect much to follow from the discovery of tlie recluses, 
and it is only to the impassioned collector that the obtain- 
ing of such desiderata will aftbrd much satisfaction. 

The first thing which strikes the eye of one who be- Varied 
holds a large collection of egg-shells is the varied hues of 
the specimens. Hardly a shade known to the colourist 
not exhibited by one or more, and some of these tints have 
their beauty enhanced by the glossy surface on which they 
are displayed, by their harmonious blending, or by the 
pleasing contrast of tho pigments which form markings as 
often of tho most irregular os of regular shape. But itf’ormsof 
would seem as though such markings, which a very small 
amount of observation will show to have been deposited 
on the shell a short time before its exclusion, arc primarily 
and normally circular, for hardly any egg that bears mark- 
ings at all does not exhibit some spots of that form, but 
that in the })rogress of tho eggs through that part of the 
oviduct in which the colouring matter is laid on many of 
them become smeared, blotched, or ])rotracted in some par- 
ticular direction. The circular spots thus betoken the 
deposition of the pigment while the egg is at rest, the blurred 
markings show its deposition while tho egg is in motion, 
and this motion would seem often to be at once onward 
and rotatory, as indicated by the spiral markings not un- 
commonly observable in the eggs of some Bird8-of-]>rcy 
and others — tho larger end of the egg (wlieri the ends differ 
in form) making way for the smaller. At the same time 
the eggs of a great number of birds bear, beside these last 
and superimposed markings, more deeply-seated stains, 
generally of a paler and often of an altogether different 
hue, and these are evidently duo to some earlier dyeing 
j)roces3. The peculiar tint of the ground-colour, though Ground- 
commonly superficial, if not actually congenital with the colour* 
formation of the shell, would appear to be suffused soon 
after. Tho depth of colouring whether original or super- 
vening is obviously dependent in a great measure on the 
constitution or bodily condition of the parent. If a bird, 
bearing in its oviduct a fully-formed egg, be captured, that 
egg will speedily bo laid under any circumstances of in- 
convenience to which its producer shall be subjected, but 
such an egg is usually deficient in coloration — fright and 


* Tl)at tlie larger end w protruded first was found on actual experi- 
ment by Mr Bartlett, Superintendent of tho Gardens of the Zoologjc.il 
Society, to l)e the case commonly, but as an accident the position may 
be sometimes reversed, and this will most likely account for tho occa- 
sional deposition of markings on the smaller instead of tlie larger end 
as not unfrcquently shown in eggs of the Sparrow-hawk {AccipOcf 
nUus), The head of tho cluck is always formed at the larger end. 


^ A small proportion of carl)onate of mapesia and phosphate of 
lime and magnesia alio enters into its composition. 
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captivity having arrested the natural secretions. In like 
manner over excitement or debility of the organs, the con- 
sequence of ill health, give rise to much and ohen very 
* Effect of curious abnormality. It is commonly believed that the 
•ffo 0“ older a bird is the more intensely coloured will be its eggs, 
and to some extent this belief appears to be true. Certain 
FalconidcBf which ordinarily lay very brilliantly-tinted eggs, 
and are therefore good tests, seem when young unable to 
secret so much colouring-matter as they do when older, 
and season after season the dyes become deeper, but there 
is reason to think that when the bird has attained its full 
vigour improvement stops, and a few years later the inten- 
sity of hue begins to decline. It would be well if we had 
more evidence, however, in support of this opinion, which 
is chiefly based on a series of eggs of one species — the 
Golden !^gle {Aquila chrysajetu8\ in the writer’s possession, 
among which arc some believed on good grounds to have 
been the produce in the course of about twelve years of 
one and the same female. The amount of colouring-matter 
secreted and deposited seems notwithstanding to be gene- 
rally a pretty constant quantity — allowance being made for 
Varieties individual constitution ; but it often happens — especially 
in the same jfj that lay only two eggs — that nearly all the dye will 

clutch. 1^^ deposited on one of these, leaving the other colourless ; 
it seems, however, to be a matter of inconstancy which of 
the two is first developed. Thus of two pairs of Golden 
Eagles’ eggs also in the possession of the writer, one speci- 
men of each pair is nearly white while the other is deeply 
coloured, and it is known that in one case the white egg 
was laid first and in the other the coloured one. When birds 
lay many mottled, and a fortiori plain, eggs, there is gene- 
rally less difleronce in their colouring, and though no two 
can hardly ever be said to be really alike, yet the family 
resemblance between them all is obvious to the practised 
eye. It would seem however to be a jieculiarity with some 
species — and the Tree-Sparrow (PuAser memtanm) which 
fays five or six eggs may be taken as a striking example — 
that one egg should always differ remarkably from the rest 
of the clutch. In addition to what has been said above 
as to the deposition of colour in circular spots indicating 
a pause in the progress of the egg through one part of the 
oviduct, it may be observed that the cessation of motion at 
that time is equally shown by the clearly defined hair-lines 
or vermiculations seen in many eggs, and in none more 
commonly met with than in those of the Buntings {Ember- 
I A(la^), Buch markings must not only have been deposited 
while the egg was at rest, but it mustiiave remained mo- 
tionless until the pigment was completely set, or blurred 
in.stead of sharp edges would have been the result,^ 

Nature of The composition of this pigment has long excited much 
pigment, curiosity, and it has been commonly and rather crudely 
ascribed to secretions of the blood or bile,^ but very recently 
unexpected light has been shed upon the subject by the 
researches of Mr Sorby (/Voc. ZooL Soc. 1875, p. 351), 
who, using the method of spectrum-analysis, has now ascer- 
tained the existence of seven well-marked substances in the 
colouring-matter of eggs, to the admixture of which in cer- 
tain proportions all their tints are duo. These he names 

* The prini’ipal oological works with coloured figures are the follow- 
ing Thioneiiiaun, FcrrtpJlaTizungageschichte der geaamirUen Vbgd (4to, 
Leipzig: 1846); Lefovre, AtUu des caufs des oi^eavx d' Europe (8vo, 
I’aris : 1846) ; Hewitson, Cdoured Illuairationa of the Eggs qf British 

(8vo, Ed. 8, Loudon: 1866); Brewer, North AuMrican Oology(i\jo^ 
Washington: 1859); Taezanowski, Oologia Ptakdw Polakich (8vo, 
^ Warszawa : 1862) ; Badeker, Die Kier der EwrnpHuchen Vbgd (fol. Leip- 

zig : 1868) ; WoUey, Ootheca WoLleyam{%sOf London ; 1864)— some of 
which have never been completed ; but a great number of rare eggs 
are also figured in various journals, as the Proceedings qf the Zoologi- 
cal Society f Nmmamia.^ the Journal f Hr OmUhdogie, and The Ibis. 

* (y. Wilke, Nauimnnia, 1868, pp. 398-397, and C. Leconte, Rome 
0 t Magaain de ZwdogU^ 1860, pp. 199-206. 


Oorhodeine, Oocyan, Banded Oocyao, Yellow OoxantUiie^ 

Hufous Ooxanthine, a substance, giving narrow absorption* 
bands in the red, the true colour of which he has not yet 
been able to decide, and lastly Lichenoxanthine. It would 
be out of place here to particularize their chemical proper- 
ties, and it is enough to say that they are closely connected 
either with haemoglobin or bile-pigments, and in many 
respects resemble the latter more than do any other group 
of colouring-matters, but do not actually agree with them. 

The first is perhaps the most important of all the seven, 
because it occurs more or less in the shells of so great a 
number of eggs that its entire absence is exceptional, and 
it is of a very permanent character, its general colour being 
of a peculiar brown-red. The second and third seem wtfen 
pure to be of a very fine blue, but the spectrum of the 
former shows no detached bands, while that of the latter 
has a well-marked detached absorbent-band near the red 
end, though the two are closely related since they yield the 
same product when oxidized. The fourth and fifth sub- 
stances supply a bright yellow or reddish-yellow hue, and 
the former is particularly characteristic of eggs of the 
Emeus giving rise when 'mixed with oocyan 

to the fine malachite-green which they possess, while the 
latter has only been met with in those of the Tinamous 
{Timmidoe\ in which it should be mentioned that oorho- 
doine has not been found, or perhaps in those of a Casso- 
wary {Camari%L8\ and when mixed with oocyan produces a 
peculiar lead-colour. The sixth substance, as before stated, 
has not yet been sufficiently determined, but it would seem 
in combination with others to give them an abnormally 
browner tint ; and the seventh appears to be identical with 
one which occurs in greater or less amount in almost all 
classes of plants, but is more especially abundant in and 
characteristic of lichens and fungi. There is a possibility 
however of this last being in part if not wholly duo to the 
growth of minute fungi, though Mr Sorby believes that 
some such substance really is a normal constituent of the 
sholl of eggs having a peculiar brick- red colour. That 
gentleman is further inclined to think that oorhodeine is 
in some way or other closely related to cruentine, being 
probably derived from the red colouring-matter of the blood 
by some unknown process of secretion, and likewise that 
there is some chemical relation between the oocyans and 
the bile. 

The grain of the egg-shell offers characters that deserve Grain of 
far more consideration than they have received until lately, 
when the attention of Herr von Nathusius having been 
directed to the subject by some investigations carried on 
by Dr Landois and Herr Budolf Blasius,^ he has brought 
out a series of remarkable papers ^ in which he has arrived 
at the conclusion that a well-defined type of shell-structure 
belongs to certain families of birds, and is easily recognized 
under the microscope. In some cases, as in the eggs of 
certain Swans and Geese {Cygnus olor and C. musiem^ 

Anser cimrevs and A, segetum) even specific differences are 
apparent. The bearing of these researches on classifica- 
tion generally is of considerable importance and must be 
taken into account by all future taxonomers. Here wo 
cannot enter into details, it must ^suffice to remark that 
the grain of the shell is sometimes so fine that the surface 
is glossy, and this is the case with a large number of Fi- 
cari(£f where it is also quite colourless and the contents of 
their eggs soon through the semi-transparent shell give an 

* ZeUackr»Jilr vnaaenach. Zoologie, xv. pp. 1-81. 

* Op, eit, xvil pp. 480-624, 

® dt, xviii. pp. 19-21, pp. 226-270, xix. pp. 822-848, xx, pp. 
106-130, xxi. pp. 380-335. A summary of these will foan£ in 
Joum,fur, Omith, 1871, pp 241-260, and the subject has been con- 
tinued in the same periodical for 1872, pp. 821-882, and 1874, pp. 

1-26, 
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opriesoence of great beauty; but among the Tinamous 
(Tincmidas) colour is invariably present and their opaque 
eggs present the appearance of more or less globular balls 
of highly-burnished metal or glazed porcelain. Most birds 
lay eggs with a smooth shell, such as nearly all the Game, 
LimicolaSi and PtmertBy and in some groups, as with the 
normal QalliwB^ this seems to be enamelled or much 
polished, but it is still very different from the brilliant 
surface of those just mentioned, and nothing like a definite 
line can be drawn between their structure and that in 
which the substance is dull and uniform, as among the 
Alcidm and the AcdpitreB, In many of the Ratitm the 
surface is granulated and pitted in an extraordinary man- 
ifer,^ and in a less degree the same feature is observable in 
the eggs of some other birds, as the Storks {Ciconiidwy 
Many Water-fowls, and particularly the Bucks {Anatidw), 
!ky eggs with a greasy or oleaginous exterior, as the col- 
lector who wishes to inscribe his specimens with marks of 
their identity often finds to his inconvenience ; but there 
are other eggs, as those of the Anis {Crotoplvaga)^ the 
Grebes {PodidpedidcB^ and all of the Steganopodes^ except 
Phaeton^ which are more or less covered with a cretaceous 
film, often of considerable thickness and varied by cal- 
careous protuberances. 

Form of In form eggs vary very much, and this is sometimes ob- 
servable in examples not only of the same species but even 
from the same mother, yet a certain amount of resemblance 
is usually to be traced according to the natural group to 
which the parents belong. Those of the Owls {StHgidtt) 
and of some of the PicaritB — eai)ecially those which lay the 
glossy eggs above spoken of — are often apparently spheri- 
cal, though it is probable that if tested mathematically 
none would be found truly so — indeed it may bo asserted 
that few eggs are strictly symmetrical, however nearly they 
may seem so, one side bulging out, though very slightly, 
more than the other. The really oval form, with which 
we are most familiar, needs no remark, but this is caj^able 

• of infinite variety caused by the relative position and ])ro- 

portion of the major and minor axes. In nearly all the 
Liviicoloe^ and some of the Alcidm the egg attenuates very 
rapidly towards the smaller end, sometimes in a slightly 
convex curve, sometimes without perceptible curvature, 
and occasionally in a sensibly concave curve. The eggs 
having this pyriform shape are mostly those of birds which 
invariably lay four in a nest, and therein they lie with their 
points almost mooting in the centre and thus occupying as 
little space as possible and more easily covered by the 
brooding parent. Other eggs as those of the Sand-Grouse 
{Pterocleidoe) are elongated and almost cylindrical for a 
considerable part of their length terminating at each end 
obtusely, while eggs of the Grebes {Fodicijyedidw) which 
also have both ends nearly alike but pointed, arc so wide 
in the middle as to present a biconical appearance.^ 

Size of The size of eggs is generally but not at all constantly in 
proportion to that of the parent. The Guillemot (Afca 
troUe) and the Raven {Corvus corax) are themselves of about 
equal size; their eggs vary as ton to one. The Snipe 
{Scolopax gallinago) and the Blackbird {Tvrdus merula) 
differ but slightly in Veight, their eggs remarkably. The 
eggs of the Guillemot are as big as those of an Eagle ; and 
those of the Snipe equal in size the eggs of a Partridge 
(Perdix cinerea), Mr Hewitson, from whom these instances 

* It is curious that Ostriches’ eggs from North Africa are to he 
readily distinguished from those from the Cape of Good Hope by their 
smooth ivory-like surface, without any punctures, whereas southern 
specimens are rough as though poek-marked (/5w, I860, p. 74), yet no 
difference that can be deemed specific lias as yet been established be- 
tu^en tha birds of the north and of the south. 

* A great deal of valuable information on this and other kindred 
subjects is given by Des Murs, TraiiS gMrol d'Oologie omitholagique 
(8vo, Paris : 1860). 


are taken, remarks : — The reason of this great disparity ia^ 
however, obvious ; the eggs of all those birds which quit 
the nest soon after they are hatched, and which are conse- 
quently more fully developed at their birth, are very large.”® 

It must be added, though, that the number of eggs to be 
covered at one time seems also to have some relation to 
their size, and this offers a further explanation of the fact 
just mentioned with regard to the Snipe and the Partridge 
~-the former being one of those birds which are constant 
in producing four, and the latter often laying as many as 
a dozen — for the chicks of each run as soon as they release 
themselves from the shell. 

Incubation is performed, as is well known, by the female Incuba- 
of nearly all Birds, but with most of the Passeres and many *1®“* 
others the male seems to share her tedious duties, and 
among the Ratitm, apparently without exception, the cock 
takes that office wholly on himself. There are a few groups 
or perhaps species in which the same practice is suspected 
to obtain — certain of the Limicolm for instance, the Godwits 
{Limom\ the Phalaropes (Phalaropid)^ and the Dotterel 
(Eudroimas morinellm ) — and in these it is to be remarked 
that the hen is larger and more brightly coloured than her 
mate. Owing to the unfortunate neglect of those who 
have the opportunity of making the needful observations 
the period of Incubation has been ascertained in compara- 
tively few birds, and it is here possible to deal with that 
subject only in the most vague and general language. It 
may bo asserted that most of the smaller Passeres of Europe 
hatch their young in about thirteen days, but in a few 
species the term is believed to bo shortened to ten or eleven 
days, while in tlie largest of that Order, the Raven, it is 
lengthened to some twenty-one days. This also is tlie 
period which the Barndoor-fowl ordinarily takes, but the 
Pheasant, though so very nearly allied, takes about twenty- 
eight. Most Water-birds, so far as is known, and the 
piallcr BirJs-of-prey seem to require as long a time, but 
ill the 8 wan incubation is protracted to six weeks. The 
temperature of the air is commonly credited with liaving 
something to do either in hastening or retarding exclusion 
from the egg, but to what extent, or even whether justly 
so or not, seems in the absence of precise experiments to 
be doubtful. Certain birds occasionally begin brooding as 
soon as the first egg is lakV and this plan unquestionably 
has its advantages, since the offspring being of diflerent 
ages thereby become less of a burthen on the jiarents which 
have to minister to their wants, while the fostering warmth 
of the earlier chicks can hardly fail to aid the development 
of those which arc uiihatched, during the absence of father 
and mother in search of food ; but most birds, and it need 
scarcely be said, all those the young of which run from their 
birth, await the completion of the clutch before sitting is 
begun. The care bestowed, by almost every species, on 
the infant-brood, is proverbial, and there is hardly any 
extremity of danger which one at least of the anxious 
parents will not incur to ward off injury from their pro- 
geny. 

MOULT. 

The more or less protracted business of reproduction 
being ended there forthwith follows in the case of nearly 
all Birds a process of the most vital consequence to them. 

This is the Moult or shedding of their old and often wea- 
ther-beaten feathers to be replaced by an entirely new suit. 

It is probably the severest strain to which birilife is ex- 
posed, and, to judge from its effects on our domesticated 
pets, produces a greater mortality than an occasional want 

® Ilewitaon, op, cit, Jntrod. p. x. 

* This seems to be very often the case with tlie Owls, but if the 
writer's observation is not mistaken the habit is not constant even 
with the same individual bird. 
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of proper or even any food does. Important however as 
are its bearings on every individual of the whole Class, the 
subject is one which has been sadly neglected by ornitho- 

' logical writers and, with one exception,^ we are not aware 

of any connected series of observations on Moult within the 
whole range of their literature. The structure and mode 
of growth of feathers has been very well studied and de- 
scribed by several investigators, and must bo especially 
treated in introducing the subject of Pterylography — or 
the disposition of the various plumed patches on the bird’s 
body — which, having been found to be a most useful auxili- 
ary in Classification, is deferred until that comes to be 
discussed under the article ** Ornithology.’’ For the pre- 
sent wo have briefly to consider the different phases which 
the process of Moulting offers. 

Annual As a general rule all Birds are subject to an annual 

Moult. Moult, and this as above stated, commonly begins immedi- 
ately on the close of the breeding-season, but, as will be 
explained further on, there are some which undergo in 
addition a second or even a third partial change of plum- 
age, and it is possible that there may be others still more 
exceptional, our information respecting these, however, is 
too meagre to make it worth while saying anything here 
about them. It must be acknowledged that with regard 
to the great majority of forma we can only judge by analogy, 
and though it may well be that some interesting deviations 
from the general rule exist of which we are altogether 
ignorant, yet when wo consider that the Ratitoe^ so far os 
observed, moult exactly in the same manner as other birds, ^ 
the uniformity of the annual change may bo almost taken 
for granted. 

Necessity It i.s not intended here to describe the way in which a 

of moult, feather dies and a new one succeeds it, nor need we compare 
the j)rocess of moulting with the analogous shedding of the 
hair in Mammals or of the skin in Reptiles. Enough for our 
present puri)oso to see that such renovation is required in 
Birds, which nearly all have to dei)ond upon their quills for 
the means of locomotion and hence of livelihood. It is 
easy to understand that durable as are the flight-feathers, 
they do not last for ever and are besides very subject to 
accidental breakage, the conseciuonce of which would be 
the crippling of the bird. It is obviously to provide against 
what in most cases would be such a disaster as this last 
that we find the remigeSy or quill -feathers of the wings, to 
be always shed in pairs. They drop out not indeed abso- 
lutely at the same moment, though this sometimes seems 
to happen, but within a few days of each other, and, 
equilibrium being thus preserved, the power of flight is 
but slightly deteriorated by their temporary loss. The 
same may be observed in a less degree, since there is less 
need of regularity, with the rest of the plumage, as a little 
attention to any tamo bird will show, and the new feathers 
grow at an almost equal rate. In the young of most 
species the original quills are not shed during the first year, 
nor in the young of many does there seem to be an entire 
moult during that time, but in the typical Gallinm^ which 
are able to fly at a very early age, often before they are 
one-third grown, the original quills, being proportioned to 
the duties required of them, are shed before the bird has 
attained its full size and are succeeded by others that servo it 
when it has reached maturity. In the Duck-tribe {Aruitidce)^ 
however, we have a very singular exception to what has 
been above stated. Most of these birds shed their quUl- 
feathers all at once, and become absolutely incapable of 

c * 

^ This is a valuable paper by Herr Mevea, of Stockholm {(SIfvers, 
K» Vet, Akad, FOrhandl. 18.54, p. 2.58), of which a Gemiau transla- 
tion with some additions by the author may be found in Jowm, /Ur 
Omith, 1855, pp. 280-288. 

^ For the knowledge of this fact the writer is indebted to the vast 
eiperience of Mr Bartlett. 


flight for a season,^ during which time they generdiy aiek 
the shelter of thick, aquatic herbage, and it is further to 
be particularly remarked that the males of most of two 
sections of the family {Anaiinoe and FuHgidinoe) at the 
same period lose the brilliantly-coloured plumage which 
commonly distinguishes them and ’^go into eclipse,” as 
Waterton happily said, putting on for several weeks a 
dingy garb much resembling that of the other sex, to 
resume their gay attire only when, their new quills bemg 
grown, it can be safely flaunted in the open air. Here Additlonil 
we have the first instances of Additional Moult to be men- 
tioned. Another is not less interesting, though ornitholo- 
gists must confess with shame that they have not sufficiently 
investigated it. This is that of the Ptarmigan {Lagopin 
mutu8)y both sexes of which not only moult after the breed- 
ing-season is over into a grey suit, and then again as 
autumn passes away into their snowy winter-clothing, but,' 
divesting themselves of this last in spring, then put on 
each a third and most distinctive dress — these changes, 
however, do not extend to the quills either of the wings or 
tail.* 

The number of Birds which undergo a more or less entire Variation 
Double Moult is very considerable, and the peculiarity is of moult in 
not always characteristic of families or even, unless in a 
restricted sense, of Genera. Thus while the Garden-Warbler 
(Sylvia salicaria) is said to moult twice in the year the 
Blackcap (S, atricapilla) does so but once. The same may 
be said of the Emberiiidav^ in which family both practices 
seem to obtain, but on the other hand the distinction in 
this respect between the Larks (Ahudidee) and the Pipits 
(Anthince)^ belonging to the family Motacillidce^ appears, so 
far as our knowledge goes, to be invariable, though the habits 
and general appearance of both groups are so much alike — 
the Alavdidm moulting but once and the AnthinoB^ conform- 
ing to the practice of the normal Motacillidije (MoUmllinte)^ 
twice a year — the quills, be it understood, excepted. But 
it would be impossible here to give more than these few 
examples, and indeed we scarcely know anything of the * 

subject outside of groups belonging to the Northern 
hemisphere.^ 

In a large number of species the Additional Moult is very Partial 
partial, being often limited to certain portions of theplumage, moult 
and it is yet an unsolved problem how far some of the 
changes to be observed are due to actual Moult and how 
far to the alteration of colour in the feathers themselves, as 
also the way by which this alteration of colour is produced, 
whether, as certainly happens in many instances, by the 
dropping off of the “ barbicels ” — the fine filaments that 
fringe the “barbicels” which are arranged on the upper 
surface of each “ barb ” composing the web of the feather 
— or in some other manner. With either of these last 
considerations we need not now concern ourselves, It is 
unquestionable that there are innumerable species of birds, 
the males at least of which put forth in spring decorative 
plumes unknown at any other season, and it would appear 
that in the majority of them the feathers which IMore 
clothed the parts whence the newly-donned ornaments 
grow are doffed to make room for these paraphernalia of 
marriage. 

The subject of Additional Moult is thus intimately con- 
nected with the seasonal adornment of Birds, and as that 

® One specicB, Mid'opterua cimreua^ seems never to regain the power 
of flight thus lost. Of, Cunningham, Proc, Zool, Soc, 1871, p. 262. 

^ MaogilUvray {BrU, Birda^ i. p. 196, London : 1887 ; and NaU 
Hiat, of Deendet P* 405, London : 1855) thought there were fowr 
moults in this species, but that seems to be one too many. Herr Meves 
(loc, cit.) and the Abb4 Caire {Ree, Zool 1854, p. 494) independently 
mode the discovery of the Triple Moult, and almost simuPjaneouily 
aunounced it. 0/ Gloger, J(Mrn.fur Om, 1856, p. 461. 

* The fullest list as yet published is that of Herr Meves (uf tupra\ 
but it is not entirely free from error. 
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^opsrly belongs to a branch of the great question of 
Natural Selection, its further consideration must here bo 
put off until that is more fully treated, together with what 
are known as the “ Laws of Plumage,'' the reader being 
meanwhile referred to those excellent cha[)ter8 in which 
Mr Darwin ^ has treated the matter with hia usual persi)i- 
cuity, though even he has far from exhausted its varied 
points of interest. 

It remains to be remarked that though the annual Moult 

^ The DeacefKt of Man and Sdectivn in Relation to ikx, chaps, xiii. - 
xvL Loudou : 1871. 


commonly takes place so soon as the breeding-season is 
over, there are plenty of cases where wo find the change 
delayed to a later period of the year. This is so with the 
Swallow {Ilirundo rustica), which has long been known to 
moult in midwinter, and it is generally the way with all 
the Diurnal Birds-of-prey. Rut unquestionably most birds 
accomplish the change much earlier, and before they leave 
their breeding -quarters for their win ter -haunts, thereby 
starting on one of their great annual journeys with all the 
externa] machinery of flight renewed and in the best con- 
dition for escaping its attendant perils. (a. n.) 
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Butco, 718. 

(Jacatua, 727. 

CactorniH, 747. 

Ca?rebidje, 745, 740, 747, 
740, 760, 762. 

Calidria, 763. 

Calla*aH, 742. 

OalcunaR, 702. 

Calypte, 740. 
Caly^lorljynchus, 716 ; 


CainarhyncbiiR, 747. 

CaiuaaceluM, 780. 

OftiniHJphagidw, 730, 700, 
708. 

Oapltonida-, 740. 

CaprinmlgidjF, 780, 740, 
740, 765. 

Gapriniulgus, 728; 741, 
768. 

Card i nails, 717. 

Cariaina, 743. 

CuriamidfiH, 740. 

Caridonax, 730. 

CarinalH’, ooo, 700, 711, 
718, 720, 721, 722. 

Carpopbaga, 741. 

CaHuarilda*, 000, 720, 721, 
722, 727 ; 740. 

Casuariua, 722; 740, 741, 
774. 


Oathartes, 752. 
Catliartida*, 718, 720; 749, 
760, 752. 

CeconiorpliH*. 090. 
Cclooniorphaj, 009, 700, 
71(5, 721. 

Copbaloptarus, 727. 
Ccpbalopynw, 7(51, 
OereopstH, 731. 

^rthidca, 747. 

Ceitblldw, 742, 748, 750, 
756, 7(.8. 

CorthiiparuH, 742. 
Certhiolo, 749, 750, 752. 
Chainwidas, 750, 752. 
Charadriidai, 780, 740, 
742, 746, 746, 761, 755. 
CburadrioinoriJhsD, (500. 
Cbauiia, 712, 710, 722. 
Clieiidon, 702. 
Oheimlupicx. 746. 
Clunioinurpua), 700, 712, 
72(5. 

Cluonis, 746. 

Cltlauiydera, 740. 
Ohioepbuga, 740. 
ObryaortKvyx, 742, 769. 
Cicinnurua, 740. 

Ciconia, 713 ; 768. 
Ciconiid®, 765, 775. 
Ciinolioruia, 729. 
CInclidie, 746, 760, 
CinclcHierthla, 740. 
Cinclodes, 74(5. 

Circus, 713, 714 ; 730, 
Ciaticola, 7H0. 

Clangnla, 768. 
CnciniornlH, 731. 
Coccy^omorpluc, 609,700, 

fjooryzUR, 748, 

Colihbe, 758. 

Ct>liu8, 715, 720. 
Columba, 780, 756. 
Columba*, 741, 700, 708. 
ColuuibldflB, 789, 740, 7 (1, 
746, 748, 740, 760, 751, 
765, 756, 760, 762, 703. 
Colynibidte, 729, 751, 762. 
Colymboides, 730. 
Colyinbus, 718, 710, 726; 
730. 

Cotiurus, 760. 

CoraciaH, 760. 

Coraclidse, 765. 
Coracon\orphH\ 699, 700, 
712, 716, 710, 717, 720, 
721, 726. 

Oorax, 775. 


ConnoranuM, 780. 
C«»rvidu*, 748, 760, 761. 
765. 

CorvuH, 715, 710; 728, 
730. 

Corytbalx, 7l6, 721 
Ccrytlioniis, 7.69. 
Ootuigida', 746, 748, 749. 
Coturnix, 7.‘i(j, 7(K). 
Oracida*, 743, 740, 747, 
748, 750. 

Cracirex, 717. 

CralartipuH, 758. 

Crax, 009, 712, 727 ; 731. 
Cnaulion, 742. 

Cl Ithagm, 742. 
Crotophaga, 720 ; 775. 
Crypsirbiim, 704. 
Crypturi, 748. 

CrypturuK, 7H. 

CucuMdu*, 748, 749, 760, 
76 1, 703. 

Cucnlus, 716 ; 70S. 
(JuiOiopbirus, 769. 
(hirsoriidic, 7.65. 
Cyancenla, 709. 
Cyanopn'a, 757. 

Cygnufl, 719; 731,774. 
(’ypaclbla*, 099 ; 761, 755. 
Uyiwolainorpbn', 700. 
CypHwluH, 719; 707, 708. 
Dah(»rniH, 729. 
Dasylophus, 703. 

Dan lias, 760. 
Dmdrocolaptidir, 743, 
745, 740, 717. 

Dwndnipca, 717. 
Dcndroty|M*K, 788. 
Dcsmognailia*, 712, 714. 
Dicii'ida*, 789, 756, 750, 
769. 

Dicliolot»hnR, 099, 712, i 
7n, 714, 720. 

Didtdu’, 01*9. 

DMuiicnlnlic, 711. 
DidunculuK, 741. 

DkIus. 099, 721 ; 7.82. 
Dniorni.H, 720, 722; 731, 
738. 


Dinornithubc, 099, 721; 
731, 742. 

Dolichonyx, 7 17. 
DoIichapU’ius, 730. 
Doi'icha, 749. 

Drcyiannla*, 742. 
DroinaiMiv, 718; 740, 

I •roiiuvognatlia*, 099 ; 743. 
Droma'orniH, 7.(2. 
Dnjina'us, 711, 718, 719, 
'.22,728; 7.82, 741, 774. 
Drvino’ca, 700. 
Dysixjroinoriilue, 700, 
71.8, 724, 720. 

Ecloctus, 740. 

Klantih, 71.8. 

Ploniis, 730. 

Einbcri/a, 717. 

Einbct iznije, 745, 746, 747, 
748, 749, 7.60, 751, 75.8, 
7.6.6, 700, 774, 770. 


Inihlciiia, 741. 

1()«, 740. 

Jrythrnena, 733, 
Jrythnwtprna, 766. 
ludmmias, 74.6, 77.6. 
Indynaniis, 741, 742, 709. 
ludyptps, 741. 
bilanipW, 749. 

!n]KxlotlH, 741, 755, 
Snryapteryx, 7.81. 
biryc«*rotida\ 758, 700. 
Surylicniida*, 761, 763, 
Ciirynorliyncbus, 766, 
Curypyga, 718 ; 743. 
lurypygido* 746. 
Sustepbanus, 745. 

'alco, 712 718, 714, 718 ; 
730, 767, 766. 

^alconldflB, 740, 745, 746, 
760, 751, 765, 774. 


Forinicariidfr, 74.8, 746, 

740, 747, 748. 

780, 760. 
Fiatei cilia 708. 

Fri'gatii, 721. 

Frcgaiidic, 749, 760, 762. 
Fn'gilupim, 720 ; 733, 781, 
7(V0. 

Fivgilua, 710. 

Fnngilla, 730, 766, 707. 
Friiigillidic, 788, 7.89, 740, 

747, 748, 761, 756, 750, 
759, 701, 70«'>. 

Fulica, 711 ; 742. 
Fuliguliiia*, 770. 
Furnarinl.c, 772. 
(Jalbulida, 748, 716. 
Callinn*, 730, 741, 743, 
703, 776, 770. 
(lallmaccu>, 700, 70<*, 711. 
Callinula, 711, 720 ; 732, 

741, 742. 

Callus, 717, 719, 720 ; 7:i(), 
781. 

Garz»‘tta, 713. 

Gasturnm, 729. 

Gavuc, 77.8, 775. 

Gfciims, 717. 

Gcobiostos, 700. 
Gccjwittucus, 720 ; 741. 
Gcospiza, 747. 
Gei-anoinorphip, 699, 700. 
GlaiiMlidus 755. 

Goura, 740. 

Grociuavus, 729. 
Gralla*,7l2; 741. 
Grallator, 728. 
GiullatorcH, 768. 

Giuida*, 712; 746, 751, 

765. 

(Irus, 730, 7.81, 733, 708. 
Gi^'phofMiurus, 728. 
Gyinnoglanx, 750. 
Gyinnorhlna, 712, 716. 
Gyjmctns, 780. 
G>lsjg«ranim, 718, 714, 
Gyps, 71.8, 714. 

Gyiwornis, 730. 
Uabroptila, 740. 
Uiciiiatop^xlidH', 760. 
Halcyon, 730. 

Iluliaetus, 780, 753. 
llaliastur, 713, 714. 
Huyialnderiua, 750. 
llaii>agorniH, 731. 
Hcliomithidtt*, 740. 
liclotarsus, 713, 714. 
Heiiiiloplms, 717. 
Hcs|M*n>nii«., 729. 
ilob^rococcyx, 70S. 
Hciamlocha, 742, 773. 
Uctcroinorpha*, 699. 
Illniantopus, 71.8. 
Hirimdiiiidce, 747, 751, 
7.55, 759. 

niriindo, 708, 777. 
IIlHtnoincns, 757, 
lloiiiolopu.s, 730. 
IIydn»mis, 730. 
Hyclomis, 750. 
HyiiienoUcinus, 742. 
Hypsipptps, 706, 

IbidUlic, 751 
IbidiiHMiia, 730. 
IbidorhyncbiH, 756. 

Ibis, 718; 730. 
Ichthyornis, 720, 
IcternliP, 745, 746, 747, 

748, 749, 7r*0, 751. 
lusnsRorcs, 787. 
IrnsorniiP, 758. 

Ixida*, 738, 7.55, 756. 
JyngHltc, 755. 

K<'tnpa 713, 

Lagopus, 781, 758, 767, 
776. 

Ijainpornis, 749. 
Laniarius, 760. 

Laniidff, 748, 761, 756, 

766, 768. 


Laornls, 729. 

Laridic, 730, 745, 760, 751, 
758, 75.6, 750. 

Larus, 724 ; 780. 
Lopidogranirnus, 763. 
]jepU>Hoinida‘, 758, 700. 
Deptosoinus, 730. 
U'ucotreron, 789. 
Liniicolw, 729, 730, 746, 
764, 773, 776. 

LIrnosa, 780, 768, 776. 
Liotriebidw, 766, 760. 
Li{>oa, 741. 

Lithornis, 729. 
LohiopluiHis, 708. 
liOdiligesia, 747. 
Djpbopsltlucus, 732, 734. 
Lori us, 740. 

Jjoxia, 709. 

Lycoeorax, 740. 
Macrornis, 7:10. 

Maroca, 712. 

Margareps, 749. 
M«g/ila*ina, 712, 716. 
McgnlBL'inuUc, 738. 
McKalornis, 729, 
Mcgnpodli(ltt‘, 741, 743. 
M<‘cap(KliiiH, 702, 708. 
Melcagrida-, 748, 750, 762. 
Mcloagris, 730, 781. 
Mcllplmgida*, 739, 740, 

742. 

Mcllisuga, 740. 
Mclopslttacns, 715. 
Meuura. 710 ; 743. 
Menuiida*, 741. 

Mcrgulus, 765. 

Mergua, 730. 

Maropldic, 756. 
Microglassa, 716, 717. 
Microptcrus, 776. 
Milvago, 740. 

Milvus, 730, 786. 
Mimocicbla, 749. 
MionorniH, 781. 

Miro, 742. 

Misarythnw, 78.8. 
MiiiotiUldas 745, 747,748, 
719, 760, 761. 
Mcaiuitidic, 743, 740, 748, 
7.50. 

Mntacllla, 730, 700. 708. 
MoUcillidffi.TSO, 751,755, 
7.60, 770. 

MntacilliniB, 770. 
Mucll«ripicu'«, 738. 
Muscic.a[ia, 756. 
Muscicaiiidoe, 740, 742, 
756, 760, 703. 
Muscisaxicola, 740. 
MuHOpbaga, 716. 
Mu>a)i>hagid(r, 730, 758. 
Myioinoira, 742. 
Myzoniola, 789. 

Na.sit«rna, 7(0. 

Natatori'S, 712 ; 708. 
Necrophil tacus, 733. 
Ni'ctornis, 780. 
Neclarima, 71.6 ; 768. 
Ncctariniidsc, 7.66, 701, 
N<*opbrnn, 7J8, 714. 
Nt*s»>cichla, 74 6 

NcHuisyniUi, TI2. 

Ni'stor, 1 36, 742. 

Notornis, 731, 732, 742. 
Nncifraga, 770. 

NnmeniuM, 711. 

Numida, 727 ; 731. 
NyctiCa, 731. 

Nyctibins, 712. 
N>cticorax, 713. 
Ocydroinus, 721 ; 782, 
742. 

OdontophnTin(c, 760. 
Odontopteryx, 729, 780. 
Odontornithes, 729. 
(Kdeinia, 712. 
(Kdicneinidee, 740. 
(Edicnemus, 760. 
OUgoinyodGe, 713. 


Opisthocomt, 74.8. 
Ojiisthocornidu*, 740. 
U])istUcx$c>nms, 721 ; 748, 
740. 

OraotrocbiliiH, 747. 
OriolidttJ, 766, 769. 
OrloluH, 768. 

Ornithopus, 728. 
Orlbonyx, 741. 
Orlluirhynchua, 749. 
OscinoH, 748. 

Osteomis, 730. 

OtididiP, 741, 755. 
OtidipbapB, 741. 

Otis, 730. 

Otoeorys, 740. 

Ox3'notus, 700. 
Oxyrhainphfda*, 746. 
ruchyccpbalidir, 789. 
Pachyrhainplius, 716. 
Fagonhlla, 7."»5. 
PalttMocius, 780. 
PalH'fX’ircus, 780. 
PalH»(»j)enilx, 7.80. 
Pabcornls, 7J6; 788. 
Palroortyx, 7;J9. 
Paltt'otrmga, 729. 
Paiamedeida^ 748, 746, 

740. 

Pnlapterygldic, 781, 742. 
Pttlapieryx, 781. 

Panuion, 741. 

Panurida', 765, 750. 
PanuruH, 765. 
Paradisoidee, 740, 700. 
Pareudiastes, 741, 

Paridfic, 742, 748, 750, 
756, 701, 700. 

Parrida*. 740. 

Parua, 767, 750, 700. 
Passer, 780, 768, 774. 
Passeres, 712; 780, 737, 

741, 742, 748, 745, 747, 

768. 700, 708, 709, 778, 
775. 

Patagona, 711. 

Pavo, 704. 

PadiononinM, 741. 
Pelagornis, 729. 
PclausomorpiiHs 700, 718. 
Pulargopsis, 730. 
Pclecanida*. 761, 7.62. 
Pnlecanus, 713 ; 780, 781. 
Pelidna, 780. 

IVnolojje, 727. 
Pmeloplde**, 768. 

Peitlix, 776. 

PerissoglOHsa, 749. 
Peristeroinorphic, 699. 
PerlsteroTKideH, 743. 
Pezophaps, 728 ; 732. 
I’habotrerfJii, 763. 
Phaeton, 728 ; 776. 
PIiaftlontidBB, 760, 7.62. 
IMialacnaviracidic, 761. 
Phabicrocorax, 718, 726; 
730. 

Phalaropodidip, 761. 
Phalampiis, 776. 
Pbaslanldu', 738, 766, 766. 
708. 

PhaMianns, 780. 
PhileidUa, 700. 
PhauienpreridflB, 780,747. 
PhcKuicopterus, 712; 780, 
761, 762. 

Phrymlus, 746, 
rhyllornithidiB, 788, 761. 
Phylloscopus, 75.3, 707, 

769. 

Phvtotoniidw, 746, 740. 
Picaria*, 781, 741, 742, 

748, 700, 768, 775. 
Picid8e,099,712,7l6,725; 

780, 788, 740, 747. 748, 

749, 760, 761, 766, 766. 
Plcumniis, 716, 717. 

PiciiB, 716, 717 ; 780, 764. 
P.pra, 716. 

Piprldu*, 740. 

111 . — 98 
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Plttldw, 766,766,760,762, 
703. 

rityiiasifl, 763. 

Platalea, 712, 713 ; 786. 
Platalei<l« , 761, 7.62. 
PlatycHrchw, 7 iO, 
Plor«idtt*,78H,73»,740,76J>. 
Ploti<ltt*, 760, 762. 
Plyctoloi)hufl, 716. 
P<)d[iirglaiJR, 730. 
PodaiKUH, 712, 716, 727. 
Votlk i^ps, 7.S0, 700. 
PcKlicipecltdas, 746, 761, 
776. 

Poi{(>nornis, 742. 
PcjFyboii, 747. 
l\)lymyoci8e, 748. 
IVjrphyrio, 782. 

Porzaiia, 760. 

Pratinnula, 700. 
PrioniiurUM, 703. 
PrifHJOtalos, 760. 
PrtKM*llaiia. 727. 
Pnirwllarnan?, 761. 
Progno, 747. 
ProMthciuodiira, 742. 
ProiuruiH, 780. 
PNainatliia, 741. 
PaephotiB, 716. 
PM0ti(logr}^huH, 742. 
pHOiidolalagn, 7Ull. 
PHeudoptynx, 703. 
PHetidoBcopH, 760. 
PHittaci, 7.17, 740, 741, 
742, 700, 708. 


P8ttt«cidie,600; 746,746, 
748. 

pBittocomorolifip, 700,714. 
Pdittacula, 747. 
PsittacuH, 780, 750. 
PHophia, 710, n8 ; 740. 
Poophilila', 743, 740. 
PtetiurniH, 730 
Pt4TfHil6id®, 756, 760, 

776. 

Pteroclomorphu , 009. 
l^ioropUicliKlui, 741, 748, 
746, 740. 

Ptilocolija, 703. 

Ptilotm, 789. 

PuttlMiiB, 730. 

Pyranga. 760. 
PyrocopnaluB, 747. 
PyrrUula. 762, 7.60, 701. 
QawrquBcliilft, 712. 
Itollidas 699, 711 ; 729, 
741, 742, 747, 749, 761. 
Itjilitis, 780, 740. 
lOiTiiiroH, 711, 714, 726. 
JliipUiiPB, 712, 724. 
lULJtJp, 099, 700, 706, 700, 
718, 720. 721, 721, 7 JO, 
727 ; 788, 742, 746, 768, 
760, 775, 770. 

Recui vIrOHtridap, 760. 
UpgijluM, 750. 

IllmbtionilB, 708. 
Rlminphastidie, 748, 740. 
HhanipliaBtOB, 710, 721. 
UhaiiiphocmcluB, 749. 


Rhea, 717, 710, 721, 722, 
728 ; 781, 788. 

Rheidft, 099, 722; 748, 
746, 740. 

Ithmochetue, 711, 712, 
717 ; 741. 

Rhodostethia, 758. 
ItliyucheBa, 746. 
ithynchotUB, 711. 
Rhytocema, 701. 

Harcops, 708. 
Hareorhainphiui, 718, 714. 
Uauioguathai, 099, 700, 
710. 

Nauiothera, 760. 

HuururoB, 690. 
fclavloola, 768, 769. 
HcauBoreB, 712. 
•Scologlaux, 742. 
bchi/uguath^ 090, 711, 
712, na. 

HelilAjrhirt, 716. 
Nchwaupiia, 703. 
Scolopacidtt*. 746, 750, 
761, 762, 755, 760. 
Scolopax, 730, 763, 776. 
Hcopus, 718. 

Hfotopolia, 720. 
HfythiopB, 716. 
Ht^inioptPia, 740. 
.S«'i|>Piitiiriida', 768. 
M<»riesin8, 741. 

Kitta, 780. 

Sittida*, 748, 760. 
fcloiuateiia,, 786. 


SpheniBoldie, 741, 746, 
740, 747. 

8]^li6uiBcoxnozi)h{e, 099, 

t^pheniBcnii, 747. 

SpindttliB, 740. 

BporadinuB, 740. 

HtAmoeuaB, 749. 

hteatoiuiB, 712, 715, 723, 
726 ; 740. 

Hteatoriiithidoe. 746, 747. 

Htegatiopodes, 729, 776. 

atrigidBB, 742, 747, 748, 
749, 760, 761, 766, 760, 
760, 763, 776. 

Btrigopido?, 742. 

Kiiigops, 699, 72a 

Btrix, 713; 780. 

Btiuthio, 717, 718, 791. 
722, 728 ; 780, 788, 768. 

Btruthionidis, 699, 709, 
722; 768. 

8turnlda», 741, 742, 766, 
7.66, 760, 703. 

Bula, 718, 720 ; 730. 

BulidJC, 761. 

Bylvla, 770. 

BylvlidfiP, 780, 788, 742, 
740, 748, 760, 761, 766, 
760, 769. 

HyialttCtyJi, 712. 

SyrrhapteB, 728 ; 760, 770, 

'IWegalla 712 

Tanagrlda*, 743, 745, 740, 
747, 748, 740, 750. | 


Tantalldffi, 760, 703. 
Tatare, 741. 

Tt^himtoniia, 729. 
’r«iunotrogon, 760. 
'faracuB, 780. 

Telroo, 727 ; 780, 781, 780. 
!'( iroonidte, 788, 748, 760, 
761, 766, 766. 
Totraonina*. 760. 

1 Imiimnbia, 772. 
Thinocondfie, 745, 
Thinocfiriwai, 700. 
TJiliiofor us, 61W, 715 ,* 746. 
'J'hinornm, 742. 
Thre»cu)rui«, 712, 718. 
Tigrisouia, 718. 
1'iinaliidH*, 740, 742, 766, 
760, 769, 701, 702. 
Tinainida>, 710 ; 743, 746, 
740, 774, 775. 
Tinainomuiphir, 090. 
TinamuB, 711, 717, 722. 
litiuunctiluB, 760. 


Toccub, 7.59. 

Todidee, 718, 749, 760. 
lodiiH, 720. 

Totanua, 718 ; 730. 
TotipalmatJA', 726. 
Tiac‘ha(>])hoii{v, 748. 
Tnlxmyx, 741. 

TniJga, 780, 768, 766. 
Troehilldai, 748, 745, 746, 
747, 748, 719, 7.50. 761. 
Truchilomorphu*, 700. 


Troohilui, 716; Y40. u 
Troglodytidn, 746, 74i» 
760. 761, 766, 766. 
Trogon, 716, 

TrogODidiB,748, 749, 760. 
TuidUH 748, 740, 
760, 766, 769, 760. 
Turdinua, 761. 

'riirduH, 747, 767, 776. 
IHirnagra, 742. 

Turnlddif, 600, 718 ; 755. 
I’unjix, 716, 720. 

Turtur, 767, 

Tynumldie, 743, 745, 746, 
748, 749, 760. 

Uiutorais, 780. 

U^u^, 712, 714, 716, 

UpupldiB, 720 ; 765. 

Urla, 780, 781. 

Yanellus, 718. 

Vidua, 769. ^ 

Vireonidfle, 746, 748, 740, 
760. 


Vnlturidep, 738, 766. 
Xautholieina, 768. 
XpuIcus, 742. 
Xerophila, 741. 
Yungldoe, 6i)9. 
YungiplcuB, 788. 
Yunx, 716, n7. 
ZeocephuB, 708. 
Zonotrichia, 7.53. 
ZuBteropB, 789, 742. 


BITIDS OF PARADISE, a group of Passerine Birds 
inhabiting New Guinea and the adjacent islands, so named 
by the Dutch voyagers in allusion to the brilliancy of their 
plumage, and to the current belief that, ixissessing neither 
wings nor feet, they {lassed their lives in the air, sustained 
on their ample plumes, resting only at long intervals 
susiiended from the branches of lofty trees by the wire- 
like feathers of the tail, and drawing their food “ from the 



Standard Wing Bird of l‘aradise {Se7nw/itera vxdlacei). 

dews of heaven and the nectar of flowers.” Such stories 
obtained credeiK'o from the fact that so late as the year 
1760, when Liunipus named the princijial species apoddy or 
“footless,” no perfect siiecimen had been seen in Europe, 
the natives who sold the skins to coast traders invariably 
depriving them of feet and wings. The birds now usually 
included under this name belong to two distinct families, 
the Paradiseid<B and the EpirmichidoB, the former or 
true Birds of Paradise being closely allied to the Crows, the 
latter or Ix)ng-billed Paradise Birds being usually classed, 
from the form and size of their bills, with the Hoopoes. 
Both families occupy the same geographical area, and are 
alike distinguished by the enormous development of certain 
parts of their plumage. Of the true birds of paradise, the 
largest is the Great Emerald Bird {Paradisea apoda\ about 
the size of the common jay. Its head and neck are covered 


with short thick-set feathers, resembling velvet pile, of a 
bright straw colour above, and a brilliant emerald green 
beneath. From under the shoulders on each side springs a 
dense tuft of golden-orange plumes, about 2 feet in length, 
which the bird can raise at pleasure, so os to enclose the 
greater part of its body. I'he two centre tail feathers attain 
a length of 34 inches, and, being destitute of webs, have a 
thin wire-like appearance. This sj>lendid plumage, how- 
ever, belongs only to the adult males, the females being 
exceedingly plain birds of a nearly uniform dusky brown 
colour, and posses.sing neither plumes nor lengthened tail 
feathers. The young males at first resemble the females, 
and it is only after the fourth moulting, according to A. K. 
Wallace, who recently studied those birds in their native 
haunts, that they assume the perfect plumage of their sox, 
which, however, they retain permanently afterwards, and 
not during the breeding season only as was formerly 
supposed. At that season the males assemble, in numbers 
varying from twelve to twenty, on certain trees, and there 
disj)ort themselves so as to display their magnificent plumes 
in presence of the females. Wallace in his Malay 
Archipelago^ vol. ii., thus describes the attitude of the male 
birds at one of those “ sacaleli,” or dancing parties, as the 
natives call them ; “ their wings,” he says, “ are raised 
vertically over the back, the head is bent down and 
stretched out, and the long plumes are raised up and 
expanded till they form two magnificent golden fans striped 
with deep red at the base, and fading off into the ]iale brown 
tint of the finely-divided and softly-waving points ; the 
whole bird is then overshadowed by them, the crouching 
body, yellow head, and emerald green throat, forming but 
the foundation and setting to the golden glory which 
waves above.” It is at this season that those birds are 
chiefly captured. The bird-catcher taving found a tree 
thus selected for a “ dancing party,” builds a hut among 
the lower branches in wdiich to conceal himself. As soon 
as the male birds have begun their graceful antics, he shoots 
them, one after the other, with blunt arrows, for the 
purpose of stunning and bringing them to the ground 
without drawing blood, which would injure their plumage ; 
and so eager are those birds in their courtship that almost 
all the males are thus brought down before the danger is 
perceived. The natives in preparing the skins remote bofSh 
feet and wings, so as to give more prominence to the com- 
mercially valuable tuft of plumes. They also remove the 
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tkull, and the skin is then dried in a smoky hut. The 
Great Emerald Bird, so far as yet known, is only found in the 
Aru Islands. The Lesser Bird of Paradise {Paradisea minor) 
though smaller in size and somewhat less brilliant in 
plumage, in other respects closely resembles the preceding 
species. It is also more common, and much more widely 
distributed, being found throughout New Guinea and the 
neighbouring islands. Its plumes are those most generally 
used as ornaments for ladies^ head-dresses. It has been 
brought alive to Europe, and has been known to live for 
two years in thegardensof the Zoological Society of London. 
Both species are omnivorous, feeding voraciously on fruits 
and insects. They are strong, active birds, and are believed 
^ to be polygamous. The King Bird of Paradise (Cicinnurus 
regius) is one of the smallest and most brilliant of the 
group, and is specially distinguished by its two middle 
^ tail feathers, the ends of which alone are webbed, and coiled 
into a beautiful spiral disc of a lovely emerald green. In the 
Red Bird of Par^ise {Paradisea rubra) the same feathers 
are greatly elongated and destitute of webs, but differ from 
those in the other species, in being flattened out like ribbons. 
They are only found in the small island of Waigiou off the 
coast of New Guinea. Of the Long-billed Par^ise Birds | 
(Epima/ikidct) the most remarkable is that known as the 
“Twelve- wired” (SeUueides delicate yellow plumes, 

twelve of which are transformed into wire-like bristles 
nearly a foot long, affording a striking contrast to the dark 
metallic tints of the rest of its plumage. Like the Paror 
dueidee they feed on insects and fruits. 

BIRKBEOK, George, an English physician and 
philanthropist, born at Settle in Yorkshire in 1776. He 
early evinced a strong predilection for scientific pursuits ; 
and in 1799, after graduating as doctor of medicine, he 
was appointed to the chair of natural philosophy at the 
Andersonian Institution of Glasgow. In the following 
year he delivered, for the benefit of the working-classes, a 
gratuitous course of scientific lectures, which were continued 
during the two following years and proved eminently 
successful. lie i:emoved to London in 1804, and there he 
endeavoured to prosecute his philanthropic schemes, at 
first without much encouragement, but ultimately with 
marked success. In 1827 he contributed to found the 
Mechanics' Institute, his coadjutors being Bontham, Wilkie, 
(,>obbett, and others. He was appointed director of the 
institute, which he hod originally endowed with the sum of 
X3700, and held the office till his death in December 1841, 

BIRKENHEAD, a seajwrt, market-town, extra-parochial 
district, township, and parliamentary borough, in the hun- 
dred of Wirral and west division of Cheshire, England. It 
is situated on the western bank of the Mersey, directly 
opposite Liverpool. It is of considerable antiquity, its 
history dating from 1150, when a priory was founded in 
honour of St Mary and St James by the third baron of 
Dunham Massey, and had considerable endowments. The 
prior ^t in the parliaments of the earls of Chester, and 
ei^oyed all the dignities and privileges of palatinate barons. 
A fine crypt and some interesting ruins of the priory still 
exist. From a comparatively obscure fishing village Birken- 
head has become a lal’ge and important town, with a rapidity 
truly marvellous. The inliabitants numbered only wOO in 
1821 ; in 1831 they were 2569 ; the following table shows 
the increase since 1841 : — 


Y«ar. 

Population. 

DwftllinR 

11 n uses. 

Batoahle Value. 

1841 
1851 
• 1861 
1871 
1876 

8227 
25,000 
37,796 
45,418 
(estim.) 62,000 

1466 

4148 

5239 

7511 

8000 

£44,000 

114,301 

150,827 

219,011 

228,909 


Birkenhead began to develop itself as a market-town in 
the year 1833, when an Act was obtained for paving, light- 
ing, watching, cleansing, and improving the town, and for 
regulating the police and establishing a market. By this 
Act the Improvement Commissioners were originally con- 
stituted, and at that time included the mayor, bailiffs, 
and four aldermen of Liverpool. Immediately after the 
})assing of this Act the town made rapid j>rogre8s. The 
principal streets were laid out on a regular plan, intersect- 
ijig each other at right angles. A line of tramway, the 
first laid in England, affords every facility of street com- 
munication. Hamilton »S(]iiaro, whicdi occupies the summit 
of the rising ground near the river, forms the basis or 
starting point for all the parallel and rectangular lines of 
streets. The houses of the square are four stories in 
height, with stone fronts, the centres and ends of each 
terrace being relieved or ornamented with columns and 
porticos in the Tuscan order of architecture 

Birkenhead has (e.xclusive of the out townships) nine 
churches belonging to the Established Church. St Mary’s, 
built in 1821 by Mr F. R. Price, late lord of the manor, is 
in the Decorated Gothic style of architecture, with a w’ell- 
proportioned tower and spire. The churchyard includes 
the burial ground and ruins of the ancient priory and 
chapel of St Mary. In addition to the Established 
churches there are twenty-four jilacos of worship belonging 
to various Nonconforming denominations, viz., five Presby- 
terian, three Independent or Congregational, two Baptist^ 
four Wesleyan, one Primitive Methodist, one Society of 
Friends, two Plymouth Brethren, three Roman Catholic, 

! one Catholic and Apostolic, two Unitarian. Many of 
these buildings arc fair examples of Gothic and cl^sic 
architecture. St Aidan's Theological College, in connec- 
tion with the Established Church, occupies a fine and 
elevated site adjoining the western boundary of Claughton, 
It is a handsome building in the Tudor style of architec- 
ture. There are seven public elementary schools in con- 
nection with the Established churches, and seven in con- 
nection with other religious bodies. There is also a first- 
class pro))rietary school, conducted on the model of the 
groat public schools, besides several private academies. 

There are several public buildings in Birkenhead worthy 
of notice. The market-hall is a large and commodious 
building, 430 feet long and 130 feet wide, with substantial 
and lofty vaults extending under its entire area. It was 
opened in 1845, and built at a cost of £36,000. The 
public slaughter-houses in Jackson Street, belonging to the 
Birkenhead Commissioners, form an extensive pile of build- 
ings; they were erected in 1846 at a cost, exclusive of 
the situ, of about £11,000, and were the first public 
slaughter-houses of any extent erected in England. The 
town water-works also belong to the Birkenheiwl Commisr 
sioners, and consist of two pumping stations, the wells of 
which yield an aggregate supply of about million gallons 
ill twenty-four hours. The town-liall in Hamilton Street 
is a one-story building, and formed when first erected the 
front of the old market-hall ; it contains a police court* 
fire-engine station, and chief bridewell ; there are, besides, 
two branch bridewells. Among other buildings are the 
post-office in Conway Strei‘t, the borough hospital, and the 
School of Art, also in Conway Street, both erected by the 
late Mr John Laird, M.P., and a free library in Hamilton 
Street. The largo and commodious industrial schools in 
Corporation Rood were built at the cost of Sir Wm. 
Jackson, Bart., as a memorial to the late Prince Consort, 
The Music Hall and the Queen’s Hall are situated in 
Claughton Road. There is also a neat and commodious 
theatre and opera-house in Argylo Street 

Birkenhead Park, opened in 1847, occupies 190^ acres 
of ground, and was laid out at a cost (including the land) of 
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£140,000. Birkenhead Cemetery, on Flaybrick Hill, 
occupies 20 acres of ground, and co.st about £40,000, 
Woodsido Ferry may bo regarded as the ])rincipal 
entrance to Birkenhead and Wirral from Liverix>ol; and 
its exclusive right of ferryage dates back to 1 332. In 1 842 
the Birkenliead Commissioners purchased this ferry, under 
an Act of Parliament, from Mr F. K. Price, the lord of the 
manor. At the present time the annual receipts for 
])asHonger8 alone amount to £36,000, and the number of 
I>er.son8 conveyed in the twelve months is upwards of nine 
millions, the single fare being one penny. A large landing- 
stage, 800 feet in length and 80 feet in width, is moored 
at this ferry, the pas.sengcr traflic being conducted to and 
from the stage by in(*uns of a double gangway bridge, 
covered by two circular glass and iron roofs. The goods 
traffic is conveyed to and from the stage by a well-con- 
structed floating bridge, 070 feet in length and 30 feet in 
width, which enables the traffic to be carried on at any 
state of the tide. Handsome and commodious saloon 
steamers, built and designed ujxm an improved principle, 
and ca])able of carrying above 1700 passengers each, arc 
now used upon this ferry. The late Mr William Laird, 
whose name is so well known in connection with iron 
shipbuilding, first conceived the idea of turning to 
advantage the ca} labilities of Wallasey Pool for the forma- 
tion of a do('k. After a lapse of many years, the Com- 
missioners of Birkenhead, alive to the advantages which 
this jiroject would confer ujion the town, employed the 
late Mr llendel as their engineer, and applied to Parlia- 
ment for powers to construct the necessary works. The 
foundation-stone of the new docks was laid in October 
1844, and the first dock was opened by the late Lord 
Morpeth on 5th Ajiril 1847. Subsequently, the dock 
jiowers of the Commissioners were entrusted to a corjiorate 
body of trustees who afterwards tmnsf erred the property to 
the corjiomtiou of Liverpool ; and ultimately it was vested 
in the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, a corjioration 
created by the Act of 1857 for the management of the docks 
on both sides of the Mersey. At that time the area of the 
dock space open and in use in Birkenlmad was about 7 acres. 

The docks bound the town on the north and north-east 
and partly on the east, extending from the landing-stage at 
Woodhide lerry to the Wallasey Bridge, a distance of 
ovei* two miles. The Creat Float has been constructed on 
the site of the Wallasey Pool, forming an immense dock of 
1 50 acres, with a quay space of about five miles. The 
Cleat Float sejiamtes Birkenhead from Poulton-cum>Sea- 
combe, in the jiarish of Wallasey, and communicates on 
the eaht with a low water basin of about 1 4 acres (now 
being comerted into a dock) and the Alfred Dock (about 
8 acies, ami (jiiay space 460 lineal yards), and on the 
south-east \\ith the Egerton, Morpeth, and Morjieth Branch 
Docks. The Morjieth Dock (about 11 acres, quay space 
1299 lineal yards) is connected with the Morjieth Branch 
Dock (about acres, quay space 600 lineal yards), both 
set ajiart for steamers. The total water area of these docks 
is about 170 acre.s, and the lineal quay sjiace about 10 miles. 

The entrances to the Birkenhead Docks are cajiable of 
docking the largest class of steamers afloat. The massive 
iron bridges across the dock entrances are ojiened and 
ckised by hydraulic jiower, which is likewise ajiplied 
to the cranes, coal hoists, warehouse lifts, and other 
ayijiliances about the docks. At the extreme western end 
of the West Float are throe large graving docks, two 
about 750 feet in lengtli, and 130 feet and 80 feet in width 
resjiectively, and the largest, now in course of construction, 
measuring about 900 feet in length and 130 feet in width. 

Substantial and commodious sheds and warehouses have 
been erected at various places along the dock quays for the 
lull develojiment of the traffic. 
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The block of warehouses known by the name of the cofh 
warehouses are immense piles of buildings, with a canal 
between to give access to the separate blocks of buildings, 
and with machinery for carrying the grain, <fec., from floor 
to floor, and for despatching it by railway. 

In 1847 the Birkenhead Dock Warehousing Company 
opened their first warehouses, cajiable of storing 80,000 
tons of goods. Each block is detached, and the whole 
premises are surrounded by a wall 12 feet high, A rail- 
way branch, called the Dock Extension Railway, is carried 
round the projiorty. The comjiany also built blocks of 
houses for their workmen, known as the Dock Cottages. 
This property is now in the hands of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board. ‘ 

The commerce of Birkenhead is in all respects a branch 
of that of Liverpool, and chiefly devoted to coal, guano, and^ 
grain, — the (juantity of coal alone exjiorted being over one 
million tons per annum. Many manufactories have sjirang 
up within the last few years on the margin of the Great 
Float and other jmrts of the town, such as iron foundries, 
boiler- works, oilcake and seed mills, <Src., some of the 
engineering works, sliijibuilding yards, and forges being 
on a large scale. The Birkenhead Iron- works of Messrs 
Laird Brothers employ from 3000 to 4000 men ; these works 
in connection with their sliijibuilding yards, have turned 
out some of the largest iron-clad shijis ; the engine- works, 
also belonging to the same firm, are on a very extensive 
scale. The Canada Works, belonging to Messrs Thomas 
Brasscy and Co., carry on an extensive business in marine 
engines, iron-bridge building, pontoon and general railway 
work. There are also the Britannia Works (Messrs James 
Taylor ‘and Co.) for jiortablo engines, marine engines, 
traction engines, steam cranes, &c. ; Messrs Clay and 
Inman’s Forge, for heavy shafting, &c, ; the Wirral Foundry, 
for large engine castings, &c. ; and the Starbuck Car and 
Waggon Co.'s Works, for building tramway cars, <fec. ; 
and Messrs Clover and Clayton's shipbuilding premises 
as well as other manufactories of less extent. 

The aflairs of the townshiji of Birkenhead and Claughton- 
cum-Gmngc are managed by twenty-one Commissioners, 
chosen by the rate j layers. The town contains a head jiost- 
office, county court, jiolice court, jietty sessional court 
for the hundred of Wirral, and two banka. Two news- 
jiajicrs are published weekly. The principal market-day is 
Saturday, but a largo hay, straw, and vegetable market is 
held on l\iosdays in the hay market, a large oj>en space of 
ground, having an area of about 1 ^ acres. The total area 
of the Commissioners^ district is 1684 acres, including 365 
acres of water space, viz., Birkenhead, 1248 acres, and 
Claughton-cum-Grange, 436. The jiarliamentary borough 
of Birkenhead was constituted in 1861, and returns one 
member to jiarliament. Its jiarliamentary limits include 
the extra-parochial chapelry of Birkenhead, the several 

towiishijis of Claughton, Tranmere, and Oxton, and so 
much of the township of Higher Bebington as lie’s to the 
eastward of the road leading from Higher Tranmere 
to Lower Bebington.” The population of this district 
in 1861 was 51,649, and in 1871 it had increased to 
64,671. * 

BIRMINGHAM, the fourth town in size and population 
In England, and the fifth in the United Kingdom, is situated 
at the extreme north-west of the county of Warwick, in 52“ 
59' N. lat. and V 18' W. long. It is 102 miles in a 
straight line N.W. of London, from which it is distant 
112 miles by the North-Western Railway. The Roman 
Road, known as the Ikenield Street, runs through the 
town. On the north Birmingham touches Staffordshire, 
and on the south and west Worcestershire, the suburbs «of 
the town extending largely into both these counties — Har- 
borne and Haudsworth being in the former and Balsall^ 
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Moseley, and Yardley in the latter. The borough itself, 
however — ^both parliamentary and municipal, the bound- 
aries being identical — is wholly in the county of Warwick. 
It covers an area of 8420 acres (of which 5900 are built 
upon), and includes the whole of the parishes of Birming- 
ham and Edgbaston, and about one-third of the parish of 
Aston. It is nearly 6 miles long, has an average breadth 
of 3 miles, is 21 miles in circumference, and has 190 miles 
of streets and roads. The population, at the census of 
1871, was 343,000; and in June 1875 it was estimated 
by the registrar-general at 360,000. Birmingham was 
enfranchised by the Reform Act of 1832, when two repre- 
^sentatives were assigned to it— and Mr Thomas Attwoixl 
*and Mr Joshua Scholcfield (leaders of the I'olitical Union) 
were elected ; by the Reform Act of 1 867 this number was 


raised to three. A grant of incorporation was made to the 
town in 1838, when the first municipal council was elected. 
In 1870 a School Board of fifteen members was elected, 
under the Elementary Education Act passed in that year. 

The town is built upon the New Red Sandstone, on a 
boldly undulated site, varying from 200 to 600 feet above 
the sea-level, steadily rising towards the north and west, 
so that when looked at from the heights on the south-east 
side it presents the appearance of a vast semicircle, pic- 
turesquely disposed, tho masses of houses being broken by 
spires and lofty chimneys, and tlio south and west sides 
being thickly wooded on the slopes. The plan of tho 
town is irregular, and the streets are mostly winding, and 
many of them somewhat narrow. In tho centre, however, 
is a largo open space, known as tho Bull Ring and High 
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Street, at the foot of which stands the mother church of 
St Makin, and in which is situated the Market-Hall, one 
of«the largest buildings of its kind in the kingdom. From 
this centre access is obtained to the principal streets. Now 
Street and High Street ; the former, about a quarter of a 
mile in length, derives a most picturesque appearance from 
its slightly curved form, and from the effective manner in 
which the sky-lino is broken by lofty buildings alternating 
with others of lower altitude. This street contains the 
Exchange, theQrammar School, the Theatre Royal, tho rooms 
of the Royal Society of Artists, which a fine Corin- 
thian portico stretching across the pavement. At the 
upper end of the street is tho Town-Hall, and close to this 
are the corporate buildings and the Post-Ofiice. The last 
ipiartel of a century has seen a groat advancement in the 
style and accommodation of the public and commercial 
edifices ; streets have been widened and new roads opened. 


and the place has altogether put on a livelier and wealthier 
look. Excepting in some of the older and poorer districts, 
the private houses have undergone a corresponding im- 
provement. The richer classes live chiefly in the parish 
of Edgbaston, which belongs almost entirely to Lord 
Calthorpe, and in which strict rules as to the description, 
position, and area of the houses are enforced. The streets 
inhabited by the working-classes are, of course, more 
crowded, and many of the houses are built in enclosed 
courts, access to which is gained from the street, either by 
openings between tho houses, or by narrow entries, too 
commonly built over, and thus impeding the free passage 
of air. Many of the courts, however, are wide enough to 
allow of small gardens in front of the houses, while in tho 
suburbs almost every house is provided with a garden of 
some kind ; and in a considerable number of cases the 
houses, through means of building societies, have become 
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the property of the workmen themselves. The habit exists 
among all classes of each family (with rare exceptions) 
occupying a separate house, a practice which greatly 
alfocts the area of the town. Thus, to a population of 
360,000 there are about 76,000 inhabited houses, giving 
an average of five persons to a house. Birmingham is a 
town of rapid growth. Jn 1700 the population was about 
15,000. A century later, at the census of 1801, it had 
increased to 73,000. In the next thirty years the popu- 
lation doubled, being 147,000 in 1831. The same pro- 
cess was repeated in the following term of thirty years, 
the population in 1861 being 296,000. Between 1861 
and 1871 the increase was 47,000, and the returns of the 
registrar-general show that tlie same rate of progress is 
still going on. It is, however, likely to bo checked by the 
increasing value of land within the borough, by the absorp- 
tion of available sites for building, and by the consequent 
overflow of poi)ulatioii into the suburbs. If these, inhabited 
solely by borough peoj do, are taken into account, the real popu- 
lation at j>rcsent is ])robably not far short of half a million. 

Governvient . — The government of the town resided 
originally in the high and low bailiffs, both officers chosen at 
the court of the lord of the manor, and acting as his 
deputies. The system was a loose one, but by degrees it 
became somewhat organized, and Crown writs were 
addressed to the bailiffs. In 1832, when the town was 
enfranchised, they were made the returning officers. 
About the begi. ning of the century, however, a more 
regular system was instituted, by an Act creating a body 
of street (/ornmissioners, who acted for the parish of 
Birmingham, — the hamlets outside its boundaries having 
similar hoards of their own. ’’riic annoyance and difficulty 
caused by these bodies— thirteen in number — led to a 
demand for the incorjioration of Binuiiigham as a borough ; 
and a charter was accordingly granted by the Crown in 
1838, vesting the general government in a mayor, sixteen 
aldermen, and forty-seven councillors. The powers of 
this body were, however, unusually restricted, the other local 
governing bodies remaining in existence. It was not until 
1851 that an Act of Parliament was obtained, abolishing 
all governing authorities excepting the Town Council, and 
transferring all powers to this body. Under this Act, and 
another local Act obtained in 1862, the affairs of the town 
are now administered, the whole municipal government 
being in the hands of the Town Council. The importance 
of the duties discharged by the Council may be inferred 
from the fac’t that it has under its control nearly 200 miles 
of street and road, that it has a police force of nearly 500 
men, and tliat its revenue, derived from tolls and rates, 
amounts to about X300,()00 a year. These resi)onsibiIitiGS 
have been increased by the purchase in 1875 of the gas and 
water- works (the latter with a daily supply of 17,000,000 
gallons), the two purchases making a cost of more than 
£3,000,000. The growth of the revenue and expenditure 
of the town, its rateable value, and its ordinary debt, ex- 
cluding the gas and water-works, will bo seen from the 
following tabular statement : — 


Year. 

Amoutit of 
ArtHOHrtincut tc 
the Borough 
Rate. 

Total Amount 
of m 

the £ 

Income. 

KxiKMidlturo. 

Balance of 
Public debt. 


£ 


(/. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854 

645,349 

8 

5 

120,287 

131,723 

866,095 

18.59 

824,809 

8 

4 

1.57,121 

136,987 

467,002 

1864 

920,191 

8 

8 

187,620 

18.5, .537 

688,303 

1869 

1,052,796 

8 

2 

19.5,1.55 

199,950 

588,449 

1874 

1,254,911 

8 

lOJi 

289,6.5.5 

271,807 

664,959 


N.B, — The amount of properly possessed By the Corporation on 
Slat December 1874, taken at its original cost, was £1,259,047. 


^ Including rate for School Board. 3d. in the £. 
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The administration of the poor-law is vested in a Board ol^ 
Guardians, of sixty members, for the parish of Birmingham. 
The parish of Edgbaston (wholly within 
the borough) is in the poor-law union 
of King’s Norton, and that part of the 
parish of Aston included in the borough 
is in the Aston Union. There are throe 
workhouses — that for Birmingham pa- 
rish, situated at Birmingham Heath, is 
capable of receiving over 2000 inmates. 

In the week ending June 1 9, 187 5, there 
were chargeable to the parish (including Birmingham, 

lunatics and persons receiving outdoor relief ) 6949 paupers, c 
a very small number in proportion to population. 

Birmingham has a grant of quarter sessions, with a 
recorder, and petty sessions are held daily at the Sessions r 
Court, in Moor Street, before a stij)endiary magistrate, and 
a bench of borough justices. The justices for the 
borough and Aston division of Warwickshire also sit here 
occasionally. The borough justices have charge of the 
administration of the gaol. The town is the head of a 
county court district, and is the seat of the probate regis- 
try for Warwickshire. 

Religiom DenmninatirmSf Buildings^ rt*c. — Until the year 1821 
Birmingham was in the diocescj of Lichfield and Coventry ; it is now 
in the diocese of Worcester and archdeaconry of Coventry, and is a 
rural deanery. There was formerly a religions house, the priory of 
St Thomas the Apostle, and a Guild of the Holy^ Cross, an associa- 
tion partly religious and ])artly charitable, having a chantry in the 
parish church. The ijossessiona of the priory went to the Crown at 
the dissolution, and tho building was destroyed before the close of 
tlio IGth century. Tho lands of tho Guild of the Holy Cross were 
granted by Kdward VI. to trustees lor tlie support of a free gram- 
mar school ; they are now of the value of nearly £15,000 a year. 
Until 1715 there was but one ]»arisb chureb, St Martin's, a rectory, 
having the tithes of the entire parish of Birmingham. St Martin’s 
was erected about the middle of the 1 8th century ; but in the 
course of ages was so disligured, internally and externally, as to 
present no traces except in the tow'or and spire of its former cliaractcr. 
In 1853 the tower was found to be in a dangerous condition, and 
together with the spire was rebuilt. In 1878 the remaining part of 
the old church was removed without disttirhing tho monuments, and 
a new and larger edifice w^as erected in its place, at a coat of nearly 
£30,000. Tho now church constitutes tlie chief ecclesiastical 
edifice in Birmingliani, and indeed tho handsomest structure in the 
town. St Philip’s, a stately Italian strueture, designed by Archer, 
a pupil of Wren, was the next church erected. It w^as consociatod 
in 1715. Then followed St Bartholomew’s in 1749, St Mary’s in 
1774, St Paul’s in 1779, St James’s, Ashtofi, in 1791, and others, 
which need not bo mentioned, followed in due course. At proHcnt 
the mother parish is divided into five rectories, aud there are within 
the borough, including those mentioned, 42 churches (each having 
an ecclesiastical district assigned to it) of the Church of Englana, 
most of those having schools and missions attached to them. 

Under tho Commonwealth Birmingham was a stronghold of Puri- 
tanism. Clarendon speaks of it and the neighbourhood as ** the 
most eminently corrupted of any in England. ” Baxter, on the other 
hand, commending the garrison of Coventry, says it contained ** the 
most religious men of tho parts round about, e8)>ecinlly from 
Birmingham.” The traditional reputation for Nonconformity is main- 
tained by tlio town, all varieties of dissenters being numerpus and 
influential. 

The Unitarians^ the oldest body established hero, have oix 
chapels. One of these, the Old Meeting, is historically interesting, 
the congregation having been formed on the Presbyterian model by 
a number of ministers ejected under tfio Act of Uniformity. 
Another chapel, the New Meeting, in Moor Street {now occupied by 
the Roman Catholics), is memorable as having been tho place of Dr 
Priestley’s ministerial labours. In 1862 the Unitarians removed 
from this place to a now Gothic edifice, called tlie Church of tho 
Messiah, in Broad Street, where they still preserve a monument of 
Priestley, with a medallion portrait in profile, and an inscription 
written, by Priestley's frion(I, Dr Parr. The Society of Friends^ 
whose first meeting-house dates from about 1690, have now throe 
places of meeting. The Jruiependents have now eleven chapels, 
several of them la^e and flourishing. The Baptists first erected a 
chapel in Cannon Street in 1738. They have now 16 ; one of them, 
Wycliffe Chapel, Bristol Road, is a singularly handsome structure oC 
14th century Gothic. The Wesleyan Methodists were established 
in Birmingham by John Wesley himself in 1745, whenhe was roughly 
handled wliile preaching on Gosta Green. For some years they 
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wdhlilpped in temporary promises, They have now 17 plaoos of 
worship ; and the other divisions of the Methodist body have 24 
in the M^egate. The Jhreshykriana possess 5 places of worship, 
and the ^w$ have a handsome synagogue. The Homan Caihohea 
have paid special attention to Birmingham. From the Revolution 
of 1688 until 1789 tliey had no place of worship hero. They now 
have a bishop (who assumes a title from the town), a cathedral, 
and 9 other churches or chapels, a cemetery, and other establish - 
nients in the suburbs, including several religious houses, including 
the Oratory, founded by Dr Newman. The principal cdilice is the 
lathedral of St Chad, built from the designs of Mr Pugin, at a 
cost of more than £80,000, 

The religious institutions and societies in Birmingham arc vciy 
numerous, and with these are associated many ostablishmenis of a 
benevolent character, such as almshouses, asylums, refuges, soeicaics 
for the aid of discharged prisoners, and for the promotion of religions 
education in Board schools, training institutions for nurses and 
servants, and others of various kinds, in tbo management ot vbioh 
persons of different religious opinions are commonly found woiking 
iogethor in friendly association. 

OiarUi€8,—T\me are numerous. The principal is the General 
Hospital, Summer Ijane, opened in 1779 ; it was founded by Dr , 
Ash, an eminent local physician. Tho yearly average of in-T>aticnt8 | 
is about 2800, of out-patients, 25,000. The Queen’s IIos]ntal, 
Bath Row, the other largo hospital of the town, was founded in 
1840 by Mr W. Sands ("ox, F.Il.H., an eminent local surgeon, who 
also founded tho (Queen’s College as a medical school. This hos]»ital 
receives annually about 1300 in-patients and 17,000 out-patients. 
The General Dispensary, tho officers of which visit patients at tlic ir 
own homes, relievos about 8000 yearly. Tho Children’s HosiuUl 
(free), established in 1864 by Dr Hoslop, rcliovos about 15,00u out 
and 1000 in-patients. It has two establishments- -for out-patients 
(a very handsome Gothic building) in Steelhouse Lane, and an in- 
patient deiMirtment in Broad Street. There is also a Women’s 
Hospital (free) for the special diseases of women ; a lying-in chanty ; 
special hospitals for diseases of the eye, the ^r, bodily deformi- 
ties, and the teeth ; and a liomn'opatliio hospital. The parish of 
Birmingham maintains a large infirmary at tho workhouse (Uinning- 
ham ITeath), and a dispensary for out-patioiits in Paradise Street. 

Nearly all those medical charities depend upon Rubscri}»tion9, 
donations, legacies, and income from invested property ; and the 
sum raised in this way is probably nearly £80,()00 a year. Tlieio 
are two public organizations for aiding tho charities, holh of which 
were begun in Birmingham. One is a simultaneous collection in 
October in churches ana chapels, called the ITospitul Sunday, estab- 
lished in 1 859, and now yielding over £.5000 a year ; tho other is the 
Saturday Hospital collection, made by tho work-peojile lu Maich, 
which was established in 1873, and yields about £4000. 

There is also a Sanatorium at Blackwell, near tlio Lickey Hill, 
about 10 miles distant, common to all the hospitals. Amongst tho 
iion-inedical charities tho principal arc the Blind Institution and the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, both at Edgliaaton ; and Kir .losiah 
Mason’s Orphanage at Erdington, whieli receiyc.s 
children, and was built and endowed at tho cost of about £2o0,<>00 
solely by Sir Josiah Mason, a Birmingham peiimaker. There aio 
also in the town numerous almshouses for aged j)erson.s, Hjc clue 
of which are Lench’s Trust, the James Charities, the Ln’cnscd 
Victuallers’ Asylum. Besides tho general benefit sooiotios, such ns 
the Oddfellows’, Foresters’, &c., which aie strongly supported in 
Birmingham, the wiOrk-]jeople have numerous clubs of a cliaritablo 
kind, and there are several important local provident societies ol a 
general character, with many thousand members. 

Bd 7 icatwn.—ThQ oldest and princiiial institution is the 
Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, founded in 
1552, out ot the lands of the Guild of the Holy Cross, then 
of the annual value of £21, but now yielding about £15,000 
a year* with a prospect of largo increase, ^le jirmeipal or 
httfh school, in New Street, was erected in 1(>40, m the 
rcriiendicular period of tho Gothic stylo, 

Sir Charles Barry, at a cost, including land, of £71,000. 
This school is divided into two departments, classical and 
English, and educates aliout 600 boys ; wlule connected 
•with it there are four elementary schools for boys and girls, 
used chiefly by tho lower middle class, the numter of 
pupils being 1 500. The classical school has ton exhdiitions 
of £50 each, tenable at Oxford f ' , 

most important foundation is that of the Midland 1"^' * 

which includes a general literary f 

museums, and reading-rooms), and an m us P. 

with classes in science, languages, 

arithWc, history, literature, and >Xnt iSoO in 
There are about 600 science students, and about 1600 


the other departments. The Queen’s College, originally a 
school of medicine, founded in 1828, obtained a royal 
charter in 1843 as a kind of university, with departments 
of literature, theology, law, science, and engineering. All 
these branches have now fallen into disuse, excepting 
medicine and theology j in the latter the college eduentes 
candidates for the ministry of tho (Church of England. An 
important foundation is Sir Josiah Mason’s Scientific 
College, for the endowment of which Sir Josiah hoB con- 
veyed to trustees property valued at nearly £100,000, and 
a capacious building, estimated to cost probably £40,000, 
is now in erection in Edmund Street, near the Town-Hall, 
Among the other educational foundations may be incn- 
tioned Spring Hill College, Moseley, for tho education of 
Congregational ministers ; four industrial schools ; a largo 
reformatory for boys at Saltlcy, and one for girls at Smeth- 
wick. For general education there are many private 
schools, of a good class, for boys and girls. Elementary 
odn(‘ation is jirovided in the Church of England day schools, 
Homan Catholic schools, and Hoard schools. A total pro- 
vision, in all the jmblic elcnicutary schools, is made for 
41,791 children; there are (July 1875) 51,534 on the 
books, with an avcnige attendance for the previous quarter 
of .37,894. The School Hoard, though it was elected only 
in 1870, has, by tho provision of new schools, and the 
exercise of compulsory powers, more than doubled the 
school attendance. It has already built and opened 9 
schools, with a(‘commodation for 8800 children, at a cost, 
for land and buildings, of about £86,000 ; and 8 other 
schools are now in ])rogre.ss, providing accommodation for 
7400 children, at an estimated cost of about £103,000 — 
making a total expenditure of nearly £200,000, and pro- 
vision for a total of about 16,000 children. 

Libraries^ dr . — The princi])al libraries of the town are the 
Hinniiigham Jjibrnry (l)elonging to a body of jjroprietors), 
founded in 1798 by J)r Prie.stley, and containing about 
40, 000 volumes, and the Corporation Free JJhraries, in 
Hatcliff Place, commcneeil in 1861. These consist of a 
central reference library and lending library (the former 
containing 36,000 volumes of carefully chosen books), to 
which is attaclied a central reading-room. There are also 
four lending libraries and news-rooms in other ])arts of the 
town, and news-rooms are about to bo opened by the 
C^^^[>oration in connection witli the Board schools. The 
total issue of books from the libraries for 1874 was 
521,901. Included in the reference library are a special 
Shakespeare library, containing almost all kiiowm editions 
of the plays and of works illustrating them ; a library of 
nearly 1000 volumes, illustrating the works of Cervantes 
(pre.Hcntcd by Mr W. Hraggo of Sheffield) ; and a largo 
and unique collection of Warwickshire books and anti- 
(juities, known as the Staunton collection. An Art Gallery 
and industrial Museum is attached to the Free libraries ; 
and there is at Aston Hall anotiicr museum of natural 
history, &c., belonging to the Corporation. Art instruc- 
tion is provided by the Hoyal Society of Artist.^, which has 
classes and lectures for students, and which holds two 
general exhibitions annually ; and by the School of Art, 
which has 900 students, together with affiliated classes in 
schools, containing nearly 1700 students. 

Miacellaneom Jmiitnfiana^ Parka, <f’c. — These include 
8 banks, 4 principal clubs — tho Union, tho Midland, the 
Arts, and tho Conservative — to which a Liberal Club is 
about to be added. There are 3 morning ami 2 evening 
daily papcrs--«4 of them Liberal and 1 Conservative-— and 2 
weekly papers. There are two theatres, 2 large music-halls, 
and several smaller ones. Musical festivals for the benefit 
of the General Hospital are held triennially, and are 
usually marked by the production of now and important 
works, and by the engagement of most of the leading 
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vocalists and instrumental performers. There are 5 parks 
and pleasure grounds belonging to the Corporation — 
Aston Park and Hall, 45 acres; Calthorpe Park, about 35 
acres; Cannon Hill I'ark, 65 acres; and Adderley and 
Highgate Parks, each about 12 acres. Besides these there 
are numerous pleasure-grounds — the Botanical Gardens, 
Edgbaston, open to subscribers, and the Lower Grounds, a 
beautiful scries of gardens at Aston, in which important 
flower shows are periodically held. Sutton Piirk, about 8 
miles distant, and including about 3000 acres, is also much 
used by the Birmingham people. The Corporation has 
several sets of baths and wash-houses in various parts of 
the town. There are several extensive cemeteries. 

Public Buildings , — Of these the Town-Hall, a nobly-pro- 
portioned and impressive edifleo, is the principal. It etandsat 
the top of New Street, and on three sides is isolated from all 
other buildings by broad and handsome streets. The hall, 
completed in 1 850 at a total cost of £52,000, is severely 
classic, modelled u})on a Greek temple. The lower stage 
consistsof avast plinth or basement, 23feet high, upon whi<‘h 
is reared a fa(;ado of peripteral character, with 8 Corinthian 
columns (36 feet high) at the two principal fronts, and 13 
columns on each side. These columns (imitated from those 
of the temple of Jupiter Sttitor at Borne) support a bold 
and enriched cornice, finished at each end with a lofty pedi- 
ment and entablature. The exterior of the hall is built of 
Anglcsca marble. The interior consists chiefly of a 
regularly-built room, designed specially for meetings and 
concerts, with an orchestra containing one of the finest 
organs in the kingdom. The seats are arranged for an 
audience of 2265 persons, but when cleared of benches, as 
is the case at great political meetings, 5000 persons may 
find standing room. On one side of the Town-Hall are 
the buildings of the Midland Institute and the Free 
Libraries (of Italian design), occui)ying the whole of 
Ratcliff Place, with fronts to I’aradiso Street and Edmund 
Street. A now Art Gallery is in course of erection, front- 
ing the latter street. At the back of the Town-Hall is the 
site of the new building of the Mason College (Gothic), 
and in front of the hall, in l*aradiso Street, are Christ 
Church (classic), the Queen’s (College (Gothic), and the 
I'ost-Oflice. On the side of the hall in Ann Street, opposite 
to the Midland Institute, are the new Corporate Buildings 
(Italian), now being erected at a cost of nearly £200,000. 
These will give accommodation for the Town Council, 
law courts, public offices, and the mayor of the borough. 
Lower down New Street is the building of the Royal 
Society of Artists (classic), with a noble portico; then 
comes the Exchange (Gothic) in Stephenson Place ; and at 
the bottom of the latter street is the Central Railway 
station, used by the North-Western, the Midland, and 
their branch railways, and fronted by the Queen’s Hotel. 
The station is more than a quarter of a mile in length. 
The roof, a magnificent specimen of engineering, consists 
of a vast arch of glass and iron, carried on pillars on each 
side, and measuring 1100 feet in length, 80 feet in height, 
and 212 feet in width in a single span. The glass in the 
roof weighs 1 ] 5 tons, and the iron work 1400 tons. Below 
the station, in New Street, is the Grammar School; and 
in High Street, close at hand, is the Market Hall, a magni- 
ficent classic building, erected in 1833 at a cost of nearly 
£70,000, with an area of 4380 8(|uare yards, and affording 
room for 600 stalls. Amongst the other public buildings 
are the Borough Gaol at Winson Green, with 467 cells, 
arranged on the separate system ; near this the Lunatic 
Asylum, with accommodation for 600 ])aticnt8 : and close 
at hand the workhouse, which receives about 2000 inmates. 
The General and Queen’s Hospitals are also handsome 
buildings, the latter especially so, it being remarkable for 
a very noble out-patient hall. This and the out-patient 
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hall at the Children’s Hospital in Steelhouse Lane (Gothic) 
are perhaps the finest rooms of their kind in the kingdom. 

Birmingham had till very recently only one public monu- 
ment, the statue of Nelson, by Westmacott, in High Street; 
but several others have been erected — namely, those of 
Joseph Sturge, at the Five Ways, and of Thomas Attwood, 
the founder of the Political Union, in Stephenson Place, 
both of them by the late Mr. Thomas ; James Watt, a 
singularly beautiful work, in Ratcliff Place, by the late Mr 
Muuro ; Sir Robert Peel, in New Street, by Mr P. Hollins ; 
the late Prince-Consort, in the Art Gallery, by Mr Foley ; 
Sir Rowland Hill, in the hall of the Post-Office, by Mr 
Noble; and Dr Priestley, in New Street, by Mr. F. J. Wil- 
liamson. Chantrey’s famous statue of James Watt is in a 
special chapel at Handsworth church. 

Manufactures , — From an early period Birmingham ha^ 
been a seat of manufactures in metal. Hutton, the his- 
torian of the town, claims for it Saxon, or even British 
antiquity in this respect, but without the shadow of founda- 
tion. The first or direct mention of Birmingham trades is 
to be found in Lcland’s Itmerary (1538). He writes; — 
“ I came through a pretty street as ever I entered into 
Bermingham towne. This street, as I remember, is called 
Dirtey (Deriteiid). In it dwell smiths and cutlers. There 
be many smithes in the towiie that use to make knives 
and all manner of cutlery tooles, and many lorimers that 
make bittes, and a great many naylors, so that a great part 
of the towne is maintained by smithes, who have their iron 
and sea-cole out of Staffordshire.” The cutlers no longer 
exist, this trade having gone to Sheffield ; but the smiths 
remain, and the heavier cutting tools are still largely made 
here. The well-ascertained importance of Birmingham as 
a centre of manufactures began towards the close of the 
17th century, one groat source of it being the absolute 
freedom of the town, there being no guilds, companies, or 
restrictions of any kind ; besides which the easy access to 
cheap coal and iron indirectly helped the developmcmt. 
It is remarkable that two important trades, now located 
elsewhere, were first established here. Steel was made in 
Birmingham until 1797, and was then disused for quite 
70 years, when an experiment in steel-making (still carried 
on) was made by a single firm. Cotton-spinning was 
begun in Birmingham by John Wyatt, and Lewis Paul, 
and Thomas Warren as early as 1730 ; but the speculation 
was abandoned before the end of the century. The great 
staple of Birmingham is metal-working in all its various 
forms. The chief variety is the brass -working trade, 
w^hich employs several hundred masters, and about 10,000 
work-j)eoi)le, and consumes j)robably 50,000 tons of metal 
annually, which is worked up into an infinity of articles of 
ornament and utility. Iron-working, though largely car- 
ried on, is a much less important trade, wor^ of this kind 
being chiefly established in the Staffordshire district. 
Jewellery, gold, silver, and gilt come next to brass. 
Then follow small arms of all kinds, some of the larger 
establishments being capable of turning out 2000 stafid 
per week. Buttons, hooks and eyes, pins, and other 
articles used for dress, constitute a lar^e class of manufac- 
tures. Glass, especially table glass, is a renowned staple 
of the town. Screws, nails, (kc., are made in enormous 
quantities ; indeed, Birmingham has a monopoly of the 
English screw trade. Stool pons are also a specialty — as 
much as, probably, 15 tons or more of steel being the 
weekly consumption of these articles ; the largest maker, 
Sir Josiah Mason, rolls 5 tons weekly for his own con- 
sumption, and has about 60 tons of pens constantly in 
manufacture in various stages. About 20,000,000 pens 
are made weekly in the town, and are sold at prices ‘rang- 
ing from IJd. to 128. per gross of 1 2 dozen. The fact 
that each gross requires 144 pieces of steel to go through 
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laidifforent processes, renders this cheapness of sale one of 
the greatest marvels of manufacturing skill and industry. 
Electro-plating, first established about 1848 by Messrs 
Elkington and Mason, is one of the leading trades. Amongst 
other* branches of manufacture are wire -drawing, bell 
founding, metal rolling, railway carriage building large 
and important industry), steel-toy making (including cut- 
ting implements and tools of all kinds), die-sinking, papier- 
mach6 making, and a variety of others, for which refer- 
ence may bo made to a volume entitled Birmiiujham and 
the Midland Hardware District^ prepared on the visit of 
the British Association in 1865, and extending to more 
than 700 pages. It is impossible, indeed, in smaller com- 
^ss to give an adequate idea of the variety and extent of 
Birmingham industry. To quote a modern writer : — 

“We cannot move without finding traces of the great hivo of 
Aelal makers — the veritable descendants of Tubal-cain. At homo 
or abroad, sleeping or waking, walking or riding, in a carriage or 
upon a railway or atoamboat, we cannot escajie reminiscences of 
Birmingham. She haunts ua from the cradle to the grave. She 
8up])lie8 us witli the spoon that first brings our infant lips into 
acijuaintance with ‘liap,* and she provides the dismal ‘furniture’ 
which is affixed to our coffins. In lier turn Birmingham lays the 
whole world under contribution for her materials. For her smitlis, 
and metal workers, and jewellers, w^herever nature has dci»osited 
stores of useful or precious metals, or has hidden glittering gems, 
there industrious miners are busily digging. Divers collect for her 
button makers millions of rare and costly shells. For her, adven- 
turous huutoiB riffo the buffalo of his witfo-spreading horns, and the 
elephant of his ivory tusks, 'fhere is searcely a product of any 
country or any climate that she docs not gladly receive, and in 
return stamps with a richer value. ” 

These labours Birmingham performs with the aid of many 
thousands of willing hands, moved by busy and ingenious 
brains, and aided by her own groat invention, the steam- 
engine ; for by the genius of Watt and the intrepid courage 
of Boulton, Binriingharn may claim the perfection of this 
discovery as her own. The memory of the great Roho 
factory is one of the most precious heritages of the town, 
and the name remains, for though the old factory has long 
since disappeared, the firm of Boulton and Watt still con- 
tinue to make steam-engines in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; and James Wattes own private workslioj) continues 
just as ho left it, with no single article disturbed, carefully 
preserved in the garret of his house at Ileathfield. 

The mention of Watt and of Soho recalls the memories 
of distinguished inventors and others who have been con- 
nected with Birmingham. Johnson was a frequent visitor 
bore to his friend Hector, the surgeon, on whose hoiiso in 
the Old Square a tablet (erected by the Shakespeare Club) 
boars witness to thp residence of the great moralist. Tlicn 
Baskervillo, the printer, carried on his work here. The 
famous Lunar Society, fully described by Mr Smiles in liis 
Lives of the Engineers, brought together a brilliant com- 
pany — Watt, Boulton, Priestley, Josiali Wedgwood, Darwin, 
Parr, Withering, Edgeworth, Sir Joseph Banks, Ilerschcl, 
Dr Solander, Fothergill, Roebuck, Gal ton, Keir, and many 
others. • Murdoch, the inventor of gas, was a Soho man, 
anti first used his invention to light the Soho factory at 
the peace of Amiens in 1802. Rickman, the reviver and 
historian of Gothic architecture, practised as an architect 
in Birmingham. Hfitton, the antiquary and historian, 
carri(‘d on his bookselling Wsiness here. Many of the best 
engravers were Birmingham men, notably Willmore and 
Pyc, the special translators of Turner^s marvellous creations. 
Tn the ranks of landscape painters the name of David Cox 
will over confer honour upon the town. Attwood, Joseph 
Parkes, and Ikiglit speak for it in the region of politics 
and statesmanship. The scries of inventors is continued 
to our own day by the names of Gillott, Elkington, Chance, 
Mason, •and others. 

In many respects Birmingham is a jieculiar town, and 
in none more than the hold it has upon the affections of its 


people. A “ Birmingham man " is usually a man of strong 
individuality, independence of character, facility of resource, 
and with an enduring love for “the old town.^' These 
traits of character are the result of a variety of circum- 
stances. Birmingham is peculiar in opening a career even 
to the humblest who are gifted with ingenuity and industry* 
The great number of trades keeps work fairly constant, the 
skill required in them sustains wages of artizans at a high 
level, and the distribution of labour, and its dependence 
upon direct personal aptitude, afford chances of rising in 
the social scale which cannot be found in plaees where 
manufactures are mainly of one class and are conducted in 
factorie.s demanding large capital. It is easy in Birming- 
ham for a man to become a small master, and gradually 
to push his trade until he is able to establish a factory. 
Many of the largest employers have either been workmen 
themselves or are the sons of workmen ; while of the 
smaller manufacturers almost all take a direct part in the 
handicraft work carried on in their places of business. 

Wealth is rn^re evenly distributed than in most other 
places. There are no colossal fortunes in Birmingham, and 
comjiaratively few large ones, and of these very few are 
made by speculative operations. To comi>ensate for these 
distinctions there is an unusually large comfortable class — 
people of good though not excessive incomes derived from 
solid trade, or from savings made by hard personal and 
associated work. This class, touching the actually w^ealthy 
on one side, by easy and almost impercejdiblo stages touches 
the actual working-class on the other, and this latter class 
is constantly rising into the middle rank. 

The Birmingham work-])eople, in their way, are courteous 
and helpful. This is probably owing to the free and 
open and common discussion of subjects of political and 
social interest engaged in without dislinction of class. 
The same ])rinciple is adopted educationally- -in the Mid- 
land Institute, for example — the Act of Parliament which 
established the Institute providing that the governing 
council shall always include artizan members. Another 
noticeable characteristic of the town is a development of 
means of self-instruction and of selfdielp. Birmingham 
was amongst the earliest places to establish a mechanics* 
institution, the place of which is now more efficiently sup- 
plied by the Midland Institute. Birmingham, again, was 
tlio birtlqjlac© of the freehold land and building societies, 
by which workmen are enabled, on easy terms, to aetjuire 
houses of their own ; and in addition to these institutions, 
which are numerous and flourishing, it has a very large 
number of sick and friendly societies, savings-clubs, and 
other organizations of a provident kind, — more in jiroportion 
to population than, probably, any otlier of the large towns 
in England. Amongst the social characteristics it should 
be mentioned that there are few serious disputes between 
masters and workmen, and tliat strikes are infrequent, and 
when they do occur are found capable of easy adjustment 
by friendly negotiation. One point more is worthy of 
record —the constancy of the town to those who serve it 
Many of the leading manufacturers and other citizens are 
members of the local governing bodies, and these and the 
parliamentary representatives are rarely clianged by their 
constituents. 

History . — Owing to ita rapid expansion, and the consequent 
newues.M of most ol the public and other buildings, Birmingham is 
often supposed to he a modern town. It ia really one of the oldest 
ill tlic country, and was in existence as a eommuiiit v in the Saxon 
period. Proof of this was given in 1309 by William de Bcrmingham, 
then lord of the manor, vlio showed in a law-suit that his ancestors 
had a market in the jdaee, and levied tolls, before the Conquest. 
Some authors have endeavoured to identify the town with the sup- 
posed I’oman station called Bremeuiiini, hut this claim has long 
since boon abandoned as fabulouvS. The origin of tlie name is un- 
traeeahlo; the spelling of it is traceable in about 100 diffTeront 
forms. Diigdale, the historian of Warwickshire, adopts Bronx- 

III. — 99 
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wycham, and regards it as of Saxon derivation. Hutton, the 
historian of Birmingham, has the fanciful etymology of Brom 
(broom)i y>vch (a descont), and hayn (a home), making together, 
the homo on the hill the heath. As regards the history of the 
town, wo must agree with Hutton that “ the way is long, dark, and 
slippery. In Dumaday Book it is rated at four miles of land w ith 
half u mile of woods, the whole valued at £203. Two hundred 
years later the family of Do Benninghani, the owners of the place, 
come into sight, — one of thorn, William, being killed at tiie battle 
of Kvesharu, in 1265, iigliting with Himon de Montfort and the 
barons against Henry the Third. The son of this William after- 
wards took part ill the French war, and was made prisoner ; his 
father’s estates, forfeited by treason, wore restored to him. Thence- 
forward wo find the family engaged in various local and other offices, 
but seemingly abstaining from polities. They held the place until 
1527, when Edward de llormingham was deprived of his property 
by means of John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, who trumped iip 
a pretended charge of not and robbery against him, and proenred 
Birmingham for himself. On the attainder of Dudley the manor 
passed to the Crown, and was granted to Thomas Marrow, of Berks- 
well, from whom by marriage and descent it went to Chriatojdior 
Musgrave, and finally, as regards the only valuable part— -the 
marke.t tolls — by purcliaso to the town itself. In the Wars of the 
Roses it does not seem tliat Birmingham took any part ; but energy 
revived in the civil war under Cliarles I., when the town sided 
actively with the Parliamentarians. In 1642, when Charles was 
marching from Shrewsbury to relievo Banbury, the Birmingham 
people seized jiurt of his baggage, including mucii plate, money, and 
wine, which they sent to the Parliamentary garrison at Warwick. 
Ih'fore the battle of Edgehill Charles rested for two nights i.t 
Aston Hall, near tlie town, as tho guest of Sir Thomas Ilolte. 
The Birmingham people resented this by helping the Parliamen- 
tarians to cannonaac the hall and to levy a fine upon Sir Thomas 
Hoi to. They also sot to work, and sii[»plic(l tho Parliamentary 
army witli 15,000 sword blades, lofusing to make a single blade for 
tho lloyalists. These manifestations of hostility were avenged in 
April 1643, by Prince Rupert, who, with 2000 men and several 
jdeees of artillery, attacked the town, planting his cannon on an 
eminence near Sparkbrook, still knowii*‘as Canii»hill. Tho towns- 
people resisted, hut wore beaten, many jiersons being killed or 
wounded. Amongst the former was Lord Denbigh, one of the 
Royalist officers. Having cai»turod the place. Prince Rujiert allowed 
his troops to ])lunder it, to burn about eighty houses, and to set 
their prisoners to ransom. Ho also levied a line of £30,000, ecpial 
to at least £100,000 of the j)resent value of money. This bitter 
lesson kept Birmingham quiet during the rest of the civil war, 
thougli the sympathies of tho people with the Parliamentarians were 
unabated. In 1665 I Jirmingliain sutfered heavy losses by tho plague, 
great numbers of dead being buried in tho IVst Field, at Lady- 
wood, then a lonely place far outside the town, hut long since 
thickly covered vitfi huildings, lii 1688 tho Revolution provtiked 
a teni]>orary outbreak of Pi<»tc.stant feeling. James II. had given 
timber from the royal forest of Needwood, near Burton, to build 
a Catholic chapel and convent in a ])lace still called Mass-house 
Lane. This eiiilico tlie mob promptly destroyed when James gave 
plac(‘ to William and Mary. Katlicr more than a century of quiet 
})ro8perity ensued, and then occurred tho serious and most lament- 
able outbreak of popular fury known as the Church and King riots 
of 1701. For some years there had been much political activity in 
Birmingham, the dissenters, particularly the Unitarians, being de- 
sirous of relief from tho ])olitic!il and religious disabilities under 
which tliey laboured. The loader in thobo movements was the 
famous Dr Priestley, wlio kept up an active controversy with tho 
local clergy and otlierb, and thus drew upon himself and his co- 
religionists the hatred of the more violent incmhers of the Church 
and Tory party. TIio smouldering fire broke out on the occasion 
of the French Revolution. On the 14th of July a dinner of Bir- 
mingham Liberals was hold at the Royal Hotel to celelirato the 
destruction of tho Bastille. This was the signal of a popular out- 
break. A Cluireh and King mob, encouraged and organized by leaders 
of bettor station, but who were too cowardly to show themselves, 
began an attack iqion tho Unitarians. Dr T’riestley was not present 
at the dinner, but his house at Fair Hill, Sparkbrook, was one of the 
first to be sacked and burnt — bis library and laboratory, with all 
his manuscripts, tho records of life-long scientific and philosophical 
inquiries, penshiiig in the ffames. The house and library of Hutton, 
the histonan and anti<(uaiy, were also destroyed. The Unitarian 
cha|>el was burnt, and several houses belonging to members of the 
sect were sacked and burnt. Tho riot continued until a strong 
body of troops was marched into the town, but before their arrival 
damage to tho amount of more tlmn £60,000 had been done. Some 
of the rioters perished in the buniing buildings, in the cellars of 
which they drank themselves into stupefaction. Others were tried 
and imprisoned, and four of the prisoners were hanged. The per- 
secuted Unitarians recovered a small part of their losses from Die 
county ; but Dr. Priestley himself, owing to the unwortliy preju- 
dice against him, was in a great measure forced to remove to the 
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United States of America, where he spent the rest of his life. » A 
late atonement yras made by the town to his memory in 1873, by 
the erection of a statue in his honour in front of the Town-Hall, and 
the foundation of a Priestley scholarship at the Midland Institute. 

As if ashamed of the exoesses of 1791, Birmingham thenceforth 
became a thoroughly Liberal and, with one or two exceptions, 
a peaceful town. In tho dismal jKjriod from 1817 to 1819, when 
the manufacturing districts were heavily distressed and were dis- 
turbed by riots, Birmingham remained quiet. Even when some of 
the inhabitants were tried and punished for demanding parlia- 
mentary representation, and for meeting Sir Charles Wolsmey as 
their delegate, tboro was no denionstration of violence — the wise 
counsels of tho leaders inducing orderly submission to the law. The 
same prudent course was observed when in the Reform amtation of 
1831-32 the Political Union was formed, under the leadership of 
Thomas Attwood, to promote tho passing of the Reform Bill. Al- 
most tho whole town, and great part of the surrounding district, 
joined in this agitation ; vast meetings were hold on Newhall Hill ; 
there was mucli talk of marching upon London 100,000 stiong ; 
but, owing to tho firmness and statesmanship of Mr Attwood 
and his a.ssociate8, there was no rioting or any sign of violenci 
Ultimately tho Political Union succeeded in its object, and Bir- 
mingham helped to seeure for tho nation tho enfranchisement of 
the middle classes and other political reforms. One exception to the 
tranquillity of the town has to bo recorded — the oocurrenee of riots 
in 1 839, during the Chartist agitation. Chartism took a strong hold 
in Birmingliam, and, under the influence of Mr Fcargua O’Connor 
and some of his associates, nightly meetings of a threatening char- 
acter were held in tho Bull Ring. The magistrates resolved to put 
those down, and having obtained tho help of a detachment of tho 
1 metropolitan police — the town tlien having no local police force — 
a meeting was dispersed, and a riot ensued, which resulted in injury 
to several persons, and required military force to suppress it. This 
happened on tlie 4th of July. On the 15th of tho same month 
another meeting took place, and the mob, strongly armed and num- 
bering many tliousaniis, set tire to several houses in the Bull Ring, 
some of wlueJi were burned to the ground, and others were greatly 
daniag(‘d. Tho military again interfered, and order was restored, 
several of tho ringleaders being afterwards tried and imprisoned for 
their share in the disturbance. There was another riot in 1867, 
caused by the ferocious attacks of a lecturer named Murphy iipon 
tho Roman Catholics, which led to the sacking of a street chiefly 
inhabited by Irishmen ; but the incident was comparatively trivial, 
and furtlior disorders wore prevented by the prompt action of tho 
authorities. (J. T. B.) 

BIRON, Arm AND de (Iontault, a baron and marshal 
of Franco, and a celebrated general, who signalized him- 
self by his valour and conduct in several sieges and battles 
in tho IGlli century. He was made grand master of the 
artillery in 1 509, and commanded at the siege of Rochelle, 
and in (luierme. He was one of tho first who declared for 
Henry IV. ; he brought a part of Normandy under his sub- 
jection, and dissuaded him from retiring to England or 
Rochelle. Biron was killed by a cannon-ball at the siege 
of Epernay, July 26, 1592. He was a man of considerable 
literary attainments, and used to carry a pocket-book, in 
which he noted everything that appeared remarkable. This 
gave rise to a proverb at court, when a person haj>pened to 
say anything uncoininou, “You have found that in BiroiPs 
pocket-book.” 

BIRON, Charles de Oontault, son of the above and 
born in 1562, created duke of Biron and admiral of France 
by Henry J V., was a man of great intrepidity, but fickle 
and treacherous. In 1601 he was sent as ambassador to 
tho court of queen Elizabeth to announce his royal master’s 
marriage with Mary of Medici ; but being discovered in a 
treasonable correspondence with Spaifi, he was beheaded in 
the Bastille at Paris, July 31, 1602. The extent to which 
ho had carried his treason was not great, and Henry by 
sparing liis life would not have shown undue clemency. 

BTRS NIMRIJD. See Babylon, page 18.3. 

BTSACJCIA, a city of Italy, in the Principato Ulteriore, 
60 miles E. of Naples. It is a bishopric in conjunction 
with Bt Angelo, and contains 5342 inhabitants. Formerly 
it was tho chief city in a principality belonging to the 
Pignatelli family, and it is believed to occupy the site of 
the ancient Romulea, a Bamnito town of considerable size, 
which was captured by the Romans about 297 b.c. 
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tiftSCAY, or Vizcaya, one of the three Basque provinces 
of Spain, with the title of Seignory. It is bounded on the 
N. by the bay to which it gives its name, E. by Quipuzcoa, 

S. by ^lava, and W. by Santander. Its area is 845 scpiaro 
miles, and its population in 1867 was 183,098. The coast- 
line, which extends from Ondarroa to a short distance to 
the east of Castro, is bold and rugged, and in some places 
is deeply indented. The only river of any size is the 
Nervionor Ibaizabal, on which Bilbao is situated ; the others, 
which are numerous, are merely large mountain streams. 
The surface of the country is for the most part very 
mountainous, but at the same time is diversified with 
nt^erous narrow valleys and small plains. Some of the 
mountains are almost entirely composed of naked calcareous 
rock, but most of them are covered to their summits with 
fqirests of oaks, chestnuts, or pine trees. Holly and arbutus 
are also common, and furze and heath abound in the poorer 
parts. The province produces wheat, maize, barley, rye, flax, 
grapes, peaches, apples, and other fruits. The farms are 
generally small, and are for the most part tilled by manual 
labour. The wild boar, lynx, fox, and other wild animals, 
are found in the forests; and doer, rabbits, partridges, 
w'oodcocks, and other kinds of game are plentiful. Sheep | 
and goats are the principal domestic animals. In minerals 
Biscay is very rich. Iron of the finest quality is found in 
almost every part, and forms a main article of oxj>ort. 
The best mines are those of Somorostro, near the coast. 
The amount obtained in 1866 was about 80,000 tons. 
Lead, zinc, alum, and sulphur, are also present in smaller 
quantities ; and marble, lime, and sandstone are abundant. 
The manufacture of the iron ore is the chief branch of 
industry; but porcelain, linens, copper and brass wares, 
ropes, and leather, are also produced. The fisheries are 
actively prosecuted along the coast by a hardy race of 
fishers, who were the first of their craft in Kiiropo to pursue 
the whale, formerly abundant in the Bay of Biscay. C^od, 
bream, tunny, and anchovy are the princi^ml fish taken. 
Bilbao is the capital of the province, with a population 
of 17,649 ; the other towns, Portugaleto, Miravallcs, 
Durango, and Orozco, are all very small. Theprincijial {>orts, 
besides Portugalete, are Plencia, Bermeo, and Ilea. After 
the fall of the Komans this Cantabrian province came 
successively into thehafids of the Suevi, Pranks, and Cloths, 
and formed for some time an independent lordship. The 
legislative authority was exercised by the lord and a jnnia 
of popular representatives. The latter regularly assembled 
every two years, and on any emergency held an extra- 
ordinary meeting under an old tree at (luernica. Although 
incorporated with Spain, the Biscayans still maintain a 
republican form of cwlministration, nominating their own 
governors and magistrates, regulating the amount of the 
taxes, and exercising various other privileges. They are 
a brave and active people, and their history is largely 
composed of exploits in defence of their liberties. I'or 
their linguistic and ethnographic affinities, see the article 
Ba^tie Provinces. The name Biscay is not unfrequently 
employed as geographically equivalent to Bas(]ue, in that 
case including the ^three provinces of Biscay proper, 
Quipuzcoa, and Alava. 

BISCAY, Bay op, in French the Golfe de Gascogne, and 
the *Roman Sinus Aquitanicus^ an extensive gulf or bay 
of the Atlantic, enclosed by the northern coast of Spain 
and the western coast of France. It extends from the 
island of Ushant, on the coast of Finistbro, to Ca])e Ortegal 
on the north of Galicia. In the Spanish portion of the 
bay the water is about 200 fathoms deep, while in the 
French portion it is only 20 fathoms. Navigation is 
Mpedei by strong westerly winds, and by Kennels 
Current, which sets in from the west and sweeps abng the 
southern and eastern shores sometimes at a rate of 27 miles 


a day. The Loire, Charente, Gironde, and A dour, besides 
numerous smaller streams from the Spanish mountains, fall 
into the bay. 

BiSCEGLIA, perhaps the ancient Katiolum, a fortified 
seaport of Italy, in the province of Terra di Bari, situated 
on a rocky promontory on the Adriatic, 21 miles W.N.W. of 
Bari. It is the scat of a bishopric, and has a cathedral, 
numerous churches and convents, and a tln'atro. Some 
ruins still exist of a hospital, founded by Bolicrnund for 
[nlgrims to the Holy Land. Its harbour is only accessible 
to small vessels, and it has little trade. Being destitute of 
springs, it has numerous reservoirs for the collection of 
rain-water. Population, 21,371. 

BlSCllWKILKU, a town of Alsace, 14 miles N. of 
Htrasburg, on the railway from Hagenau. Tt has manu- 
factures of woollen and linen stiifis, oil, soap, earthen- 
ware, <fec., and some trade in hops, hemj), leather, and 
tobacco. Po]uilation in 1871, 9220, including that of 
Hanhoffeii, which numbered 689. 

BTSGHIT. See Baking, page 252. 

BISHOP, the title of an ecclesiastical dignitary set over 
the presbyters and deacons at a very early period in the 
(liristian churcli. The word is derived from the Saxon 
bisceop^ which is a corruption of the Greek word 
ejnscopos, which signifies an “overlooker*’ or “ overseer,” and 
the cliurches in which the order of bishops is recognized as 
distinct from and superior to the order of presbyters are 
styled “K[)iscopal olmrclies.” The early history of the 
Episcopal order is obscure, but it would a[)]»ear that the 
first bishops were established in tho chief cilies of 
Christendom, and each bishop had a certain territorial 
district placed under his superintendence, whence the city 
was termed the see (aedcn) of tho bishop, and tho district 
his jiarisli (Trapotsia), and subsequently his diocese 
(StoiKyjo-ts). In course of time the districts assigned to 
tho first bishops became too populous, whereupon tho clergy 
of each diocese, as tho case might be, appear to have 
as.scrabled and to have subdivided the diocese, and to have 
selected a second bishop, and so bishops and dioceses were 
multijdied, according to tho wants of the churches, until it 
was thouglit expedient to reserve the right of erecting new 
bishoprics to provincial councils, and this reservation was 
made a rule of the church by a decree of tho C^ouncil of 
Bardica. Meanwhile tho bishojis of the new sees had 
grouped themselves round the bishops of tlie more ancient 
sees, who exercised over them a certain spiritual authority 
as primates, and presided in their councils ; and as some of 
the great cities in which the sees of tlio first bishoj)8 had 
been established were distinguished by the title of 
“metropolis,” or mother-city, and were in fact the chief 
cities of civil provinces of the Koraan empire, the lushops 
of those sees came to be distinguished by the title of 
metropolitan bishojis, and exercised a sn])erior authority in 
the councils of the church in proportion to tho greater im- 
I>ortance of their resiiective sees. This superior dignity of 
tho metropolitan bishops over the others was formally 
recognized at tho Council of Nica^a as being in accordance 
with custom. Upon the estaldishmcnt of Cfliristianity as 
the religion of the Roman empire a coercive jurisdiction 
was engrafted on the spiritual superiority of the metropoli- 
tan, and the district over which the metropolitan exercised 
this jurisdiction was termed his province, the earliest 
ecclesiastical provinces being for tho most ])art conterminous 
with the civil provinces of the empire. From the circum- 
stance that there w^as no metropolitan city in Western 
Africa,’ the term metropolitan was never adopted in the 
Carthaginian Church, tho senior bisliop of that church 
being termed the primate, and having precedence and 
authority as such over tho other bishops. 

In the Church of Rome the Tope claims of right the 
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appointment of all the bishops ; but the exercise of this 
ri^^lit is modified by concordats with the sovereigns of the 
respective states. In France, since the concordat between 
Poj)0 Loo X. and King Francis L, the sovereign has had 
the exclusive right of nominating the bishops, but the 
nomination is subject to the Popovs confirmation. In 
Austria (with the exception of four bishoprics), in Bavaria, 
in Spain, and in Portugal, the bishops are also nominated 
by the sovereign. In some countries the bisho2>8 are 
elected by the chai>tcr of the cathedral church, as in 
Wurtemborg, or by the bishops of the province, as in 
Ireland. In England, in the United States of America, 
and in Belgium, the Pojio selects one out of a list of 
candidates submitted to him by the chapter. In all cases 
the bishop-nominate or the bishop-elect, as the case may 
be, has to obtain from the Holy See certain letters, entitled 
provisions, to authorize his consecration, and to recommend 
him to the protection of the sovereign and to the good 
olllces of his metropolitan. 

In the Church of Russia, after its separation from that 
of (>)nstantinf)j>le, the right to elect a bishop was for somo 
centuries vested in a synod of bishops, but by a regulation 
of the Empei-or Peter the Groat, the Holy Synod was 
restricted to recommend two persons to the sovereign for 
him to select one of them to be bishop. This regulation, 
however, is not always observed, and the sovereign, if he 
thinks fit, sets aside the list submitted to him by the Synod, 
and nominates of his own choice a j)er8on whom the Synod 
is obliged to elect. In Russia a diocese sometimes 
contains two capital cities, and the bishop has his title 
from both. 

In the Church of the Levant, properly called the Greek 
(^hurch, which is governed by the four patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, each 
])atriarch has the right of confirming the election of the 
bisliops within his patriarchate ; but the firman or barat of 
the sultan is likewise necessary to give full authority to 
the bishops after their confirmation. 

The bishoi)s of the Church of England are twenty-eight 
in number, two of them being metropolitans, namely, 
Canterbury and York, who enjoy the more dignified title 
of archbishop, and have a S2)eciul precedence assigned to 
them ])y law (see Aik'HIUshop). The twenty-six diocesan 
bishops, with the excei)tion of the bishop of the Isle of 
Man, wlio is designated the bishoj) of 8odor and Man, are 
lords of 2>arl lament, and take precedence of the barons in 
th(* House of Lords ; but the junior bishop for the time 
being is, by statute, disentitled from being summoned to 
parliament. From tliis disqualification the bishops of 
London, Durham, and Winchester are exempt. These 
three bishops have 2)recedence over one another in the 
order in which their names are above mentioned, and they 
precede all the other bisho2)s, the latter taking juecedence 
of one another according to the date of their appointment. 
The junior bishop who has a scat in parliament acts as 
chaplain to the House of Lords. 

In ilio Church of England the bishops exercise certain 
spiritual functions which are held not to bo within the 
comjietence of the pn*sbyters. They alone can administer 
the rite of confirmiition to baptized persons, and they alone 
can ordain candidates for the sacred ministry. These 
functions the bishops exorcise in virtue of their order, but 
they are also empowered by law to exercise a certain 
jurisdiction over all consecrated places and over all ordained 
persons. Tliis jurisdiction they exercise for the most part 
through their consistorial courts, or llirough commissioners 
appointed under 3 and 4 Viet. c. 80, called the Church 
Discipline Act. The bisho])s also exercise a certain 
jurisdiction over marriages, inasmuch as they have by the 
canons of the Church of England a power of dispensing 
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vrith the proclamation of banns before marriage, itiese 
dispensations are termed marriage licences, and their legal 
validity is recognized by the Marriage Act, 4 Geo. IV. c. 76. 
The bishops had formerly jurisdiction over all qu^^istions 
touching the validity of marriages and the status of 
married persons, but this jurisdiction has been transferred 
from the consistorial courts of the bishops to a court of the 
Crown by 20 and 21 Viet. c. 85. They have in a similar 
manner been relieved of their jurisdiction in testamentary 
matters, and in matters of defamation and of brawling in 
churches ; and the only jurisdiction which they continue 
to exercise over the general laity is with regard to their use 
of the churches and churchyards. The churchwardens, wJ»o 
are rei)reaentative officers of the parishes, are also executive 
officers of the bishops in all matters touching the decency 
and order of the churches and of th churchyards, and thf y 
are responsible to the bishops for the due discharge of their 
duties ; but the abolition of church-rates has relieved the 
churchwardens of the most onerous part of their duties, 
which was connected with the stewardship of the church 
funds of their parishes. 

The bishops are still authorized by law to dedicate and 
set apart buildings for the solemnization of divine service, 
and grounds for the performance of burials, according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of England ; and such 
buildings and grounds, after they have been duly con- 
secrated according to law, cannot bo diverted to any secular 
puri)ose except under the authority of an Act of parlia- 
ment. 

The bishops of England have also jurisdiction to 
examine clerks who may be presented to benefices within 
their res2>ective dioceses, and they are bound in each case 
by the 9r)th canon of 1604 to inquire and inform themselves 
of tho sufficiency of each dork within twenty-eight days, 
after which time, if they have not rejected him as insuffi- 
ciently qualified, they are bound to institute him, or to 
license him, as the case may be, to the benefice, and 
thereupon to send their mandate to the archdeacon to 
induct him into the temporalities of tho benefice. Where 
the bishop himself is patron of a benefice within his own 
diocese he is em2)owercd to collate a clerk to it, — in other 
words, to confer it on the clerk without the latter being 
presented to him. Where the clerk himself is patron of 
the living, the bishop may institute him on his own 
petition. See Benefice. 

The qualifications of a bishop of the Church of England 
are, that he should be a learned i)resbyter of at least thirty 
years of age, born in lawful matrimony, and of good life 
and behaviour. Tho mode of his appointment is regulated 
by 24 Henry VIII. c. 20. Upon the avoidance of a 
bishopric the Crown is authorized to issue to the dean and 
chapter of the cathedral church of the see a licence for 
them to proceed to the election of a bishop), accompanied 
by a letter missive containing the name of the i)er8on whom 
they are to elect. The dean and chapter are thereupon 
re(]uired, within twelve days, to elect the person so naihed 
by the Crown to be the bishop of the vacant see, failing 
which election the Crown is irapowered to name, by letters 
patent under tho Great Seal addressed \o the archbishop and 
metropolitan of the province, such person to be bishop as 
the Crown shall think able and convenient. Upon the 
election being reported to the Crown, a mandate issues from 
tho Crown to the archbishop and metropolitan, requesting 
him and commanding him to confirm the election, and to 
invest and consecrate the bi8hoi>-elect. Thereupon th© 
archbishop issues a commission to his vicar-general to 
examine formally the process of the election of the jjishop, 
and to Rui)ply by his authority all defects in matters 
form, and to administer to the bishop-elect the oaths of 
allegiance, of supremacy, and of canonical obedience. 
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After this formal coniinnation of the bishop’s election has 
taken place, the archbishop, with the assistance of at least 
two bishops, proceeds to consecrate the bishop-elect. The 
mostaimportant part of the religious ceremony on this 
occasion consists in the imposition of hands, in other words, 
in the archbishop and the bishops placing their hands 
simultaneously upon the head of the bishop-elect kneeling 
before them, and in the name of the Holy Trinity com- 
mitting to him his office of bishop ; after which the arcli^ 
bishop delivers to him the Holy Bible and addresses to him 
a short admonition to preach faithfully the Word of God. 
The bishop is required afterwards, by statute, to do homage 
to the Crown, upon which he is put into [jossession of the 
temporalities of his see. In the cose of the avoidance of 
the archbishopric of either province, the Crown sends a 
ipandate to the archbishop of the other province to confirm 
and consecrate the archbishop-elect, and the practice is, for 
the most part, for the archbishop of the other province to 
send a commission to four or more bishops of the province 
of the archbishop-elect to confirm his election and to invest 
and consecrate him. 

Doubts having been raised whether a bishop of the 
Church of England, being a lord of parliament, could 
resign his seat in the Upper House of parliament, although 
several precedents to that effect are on record, a statute of 
the realm (19 and 20 Viet. c. lib), which is confined to 
the case of the bishops of London and Durham, was passed 
in 1856, declaring that on the resignation of their sees 
being accepted by their respective metropolitans, those 
bishops should cease to sit as lords of parliament, and their 
sees should be filled up in the manner provided by law in 
the case of the avoidance of a bishopric. By a subsequent 
statute (32 and 33 Viet. c. Ill), provision has been made 
fqr the case of an archbishop or bishop being permanently 
incapacitated by age or mental infirmity. If the arclibishop 
or bishop is capable of executing an act of resignation, a 
representation may bo made to the Crown, which is im- 
powered to declare the see to be vacant, but if the arch- 
bishop or bishop should bo incapacitated from intimating 
his desire to resign his bishopric, the Crown may grant a 
licence to the dean and chapter of the cathedral church of 
the diocese to appoint a bishop-coadjutor. This Act was to 
be ill force for two years ; it has been continued for throe 
years more by 35 and 36 Viet. c. 40. 

A peculiar institution of the Church of England, 
established by 26 Henry Vlll. c, 14, having been long 
allowed to remain dormant, has been recently revived, 
under which every archbishop and bishop, being disposed to 
have a suffragan to assist him, may name two honest and 
discreet spiritual persons for the Crown to give to one of 
them the title, name, style, and dignity of a bishop of any 
one of twenty-six sees enumerated iii the statute, as the 
Crown may think convenient. The Crown, having made 
choice of one of such persons, is impowered to present him 
by letllbrs patent under the groat seal to the metropolitan, 
requiring him to consecrate him to the same name, title, 
style, and dignity of a bishop ; and the j)ers()n so conse- 
crated is thereupon entitled to exercise, under a commission 
from the bishop wllo has nominated him, such authority 
and jurisdiction, within the diocese of such bishop, as sliall 
bew given to him by the commission, and no other. 


The first colonial bishopric of the Cliurch of England was that of 
Nova Scotia, founded in 1787, since which time various colonial 
bishoprics liave been established, some of which were eonstitut^eu uy 
letters patent of tho Crown only, whilst others have been conhnnetl 
by acta of the imperial or colonial legislatures. With re^rd to 
those bishoprics which have been constituted by letters patent ot 
ethe Citiwn only, where the bishopric has been established in a Crown 
colony, the bishop is legally entitled to exercise tho junsdiction 
oonfefred upon him by the letters patent ; hut where the bwhoimc 
has been established in a colony possessing at the time an indepen- 


dent legislature, the bishop is not entitled to exercise such jurisdic- 
tion unless it has been confirmed to him by an imnerial or colonial 
statute. The report of the judicial committee of the Privy Council 
in the case of tho bishop of Natal (Moore’s Privy Couitcil ife- 
porta^ N.S., iii. p. 116) is an exposition of tho law on this subject. 
On the other hand, where bishoprics have been constituted by 
letters patent of tho ("rown, in pumuance of imperial statutes, as wm 
tho case of tlie East Indian bishoprics, or where bis1io])rios consti- 
tuted by letters patent have subsequently boon confirnied or recog- 
nised by ooloniiu statutes, tho bishop’s jurisdiction is complete ; 
otherwise his authority is only pastoral or spiritual. The practice 
adopted by the Crown, since the decision of the judicial committee 
in the ease of the bishop of Natal has revealed the invalidity of the 
letters patent granted to many colonial bishops, has been to grant 
licences to the archbishop of (’anterbiiry to consecrate bishops for 
tho colonies without any aofinito diocese, and without any authority 
to exorcise coercive jurisdiction. The Crown has also revoked the 
letters patent erecting Gibraltar into a bishoj^’s sec, and tho last 
appointed bishop has beou consecrated under a licence from the 
Crown, and is a titular bishop, having only consensual authority in 
that colony. (T. T. ) 

BISHOP, Sill Henry Rowley, musical composer, was 
born in London on the 18th November 1786. Ho received 
his artistic tmining f rom Francisco Bianchi, at whose instance, 
probably, ho was employed to write his first work, the 
ballet of Tarmrlan el BaJ(ue% produced at Co vent Garden 
in 1806. This proved successful, and was followed within 
two years by several others, of which Caractdcm^ a 
pantomimic ballet, written for Drury Lane, may be named, 
in 1809 his first o])era, The Circassian's BridCy was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane ; l)ut by a singular misfortune the 
theatre was burned down after one performance, and the 
score of the work perished in the flames. His next work 
of importance, tho oj>era of The Maniac^ written for the 
Lyceum in 1810, established his reputation, and probably 
secured for him tho appointment of composer for Covont 
Garden theatre. The numerous works — operas, burlettas, 
cantatas, incidental music to Shakespeare’s plays, tfec. — which 
he composed while in this position, are now in great part 
forgotten. Tho most successful were — The Virgin of the 
Su7i (1812), T/ve Miller and his Men (1823), Guy Man- 
neHng and The Slave (1816), Maid Marian and Claris 
introducing the air of “Home, Sweet Home ” (1822). His 
English adaptations, or rather mangled versions, of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni and Figaro^ and Rossini’s II Barhiere 
and Guillaume Telly were certainly no true service to 
art. It seems almost incredible that a man of Bishop’s 
undoubted genius should have been so misguided as to 
su]>press the incomparable Figaro overture of Mozart in 
favour of one of his own. In 1824 Bishop was induced 
by Elliston to transfer his services from (Jovent Garden to 
the rival house in Drury Lane, for which ho wrote with 
unusual care tho opera of Aladdin, intended to compete 
with Weber’s OlTeron, commissioned by the other house. 
As was to be expected the result was a failure, and with 
Aladdin Bishop’s career as an operatic composer may 
bo said to close. On the formation of the Philharmonic 
Society (1813) Bishop was appointed one of tho directors, 
and he took his turn os conductor of its concerts during 
the period when that office was held by different musicians 
in rotation. In 1841 he was appointed to tho “Reid” 
chair of music in the University of Edinburgh, but he 
resigned tho office in 1843. Ho was knighted by the 
queen in 1842, being the first musician who ever received 
that honour. In 1848 he succeeded Dr. Crotch in the 
chair of music at Oxford. The music for tho ode on the 
occasion of the installation of Lord Derby as chancellor 
of the university (1853) proved to bo his last work. 
He died on tho 30th April 1855 in impoverished cir- 
cumstances, though few composers over made more by 
their labours. Bishop’s name will live in connection 
with his numerous glees, songs, and smaller composi- 
tions, rather than with his larger works, which are now 
^eldom or never performed in their entirety. His Shake- 
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Bpeare songs and glees are familiar favourites with all 
vocalists, and genius is discernible in not a few of them. 
His melodies are clear, flowing, appropriate, and often 
charming ; and his harmony is always pure, simple, and 
sweet. H e was a prominent example of both the strength and 
the weakness of the native English school, in which the name 
of rnrcell alone stands unquestionably higher than his. 

BISIIOP-AUCKLANJ), a market-town of England, in 
the county of Durham, 1 1 miles south-west of the city of 
Durham. It is beautifully situated on an eminence near the 
confluence of the Wear and the Gaunless ; its streets are 
well paved and lighted, and there is a good supply of 
water. The parish church is 1 mile distant, at Auckland 
St Andrews, but there are several churches and chapels in 
the town. The town-house, which dates from 1863, is a 
handsome building, with a tower 100 feet in height; and 
the palace of the bishop of Durham, which stands at the 
north-east end of the town, is a spacious and splendid 
though irregular pile. The site of the palace was first 
chosen by Bishop Anthony Beck, in the time of Edward 1. 
The present building covers about 5 acres, and is sur- 
rounded by a park of 800 acres. The principal industrial 
establishments are cotton-factories and engineering works ; 
and in the neighbourhood of the town are several coal- 
mines. Population of local board district in 1871, 8736. 

BISHOP-STOKTFORD, a market-town of England, on 
the eastern border of Herts, 1 1 miles E.N.E. of Hertford, 
and 32 miles by railway from London. It is situated on 
both sides of the River 8tort, a tributary of the Lea, and 
has thus direct water communication with the metropolis. 
The parish church of St MichaePs, a fine building with a 
epire, dates from the reign of Henry VI., but was partly 
rebuilt in 1820, A town-house, a corn exchange, a union 
workhouse, a high school, a collegiate school, and a diocesan 
training school, are among the chief buildings ; and there 
are also public baths, libraries, and banks. The industrial 
establishments comprise a brewery, malt-houses, coach- 
works, lime-kilns, and a foundry ; and the trade consists 
chiefly in grain and malt. Stortford was in existence 
before the Norman conquest; and its castle, known as 
Waytemore Castle, was j)re8ented by William the Con- 
queror to Maurice, bishop of London, and his successors. 
The building w^as, however, demolished by King John, and 
only a few ruins remain. Bir H. Chauncey, the historian 
of Hertfordshire, and Hoole, the translator of Tasso, were 
both natives of Btortford. Population of the parish in 
1871, 6250. 

BISHOP-WEARMOUTH, a township of Durham in 
England, now incorporated in the parliamentary borough 
of Sunderland. See Sundebland. 

BISKARA, or Bisk k a, a town of Algeria, in the pro- 
vince of Constantine, and the most important military post 
of the Sahara. It lies on the south side of the Aures 
Mountains, in a fertile district, watered by the Wadi 
Biskra. The streets of the town are broad, and its houses 
are for the most part built of brick, one story high, and 
with terraced roofs. Among the princij)al buildings are 
the fort of St Germain, the caravanserai, the hospital, and 
the barracks. A large caravan trade between the Sahara 
and the Tell passes through the town; iron, limestone, 
and saltpetre are obtained in the neighbourhood, and the 
surrounding country yields abundance of valuable dates. 
The chief articles of manufacture are burnous and carpets. 
An acclimatisation garden has been established at Beni- 
Morra by the French, who first made themselves masters 
of Biskara in 1844. Population in 1872, 7367. 
orical BISMUTH. This metal appears to have been unknown 
to the older metallurgical writers, it having been first 
noticed by Agricola, who speaks of it as a form of lead, 
arid describes the method of separating it from its associ- 
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ated minerals by liquation. Mathesius in bis BergpoitUla^ 
written between 1553-1562, describes it as white like 
pyrites, and occasionally cubical like marcasite, easily over- 
come by the fire when melted, and running together with 
the tin, which thereby is rendered brittle and unsound, — 
the last remark referring to its occurrence with tin ores in 
Saxony. It was considered by the miners as a hopeful 
indication of silver, and even in certain cases is said to 
have been transformed gradually into that metal, as por- 
tions of the ore which had lain for some time exposed 
were found afterwards to be partly or wholly changed into 
silver. This remark is interesting, as the same belief 
seems to have come up again in our own time. The name 
Wismuth is a miner's term, whose origin is completely 
lost ; but Mathesius assigns it a fanciful derivation from 
Trw«c= Wiese^ a meadow, because in the mine it is fouq4 
covered with flowers or incrustations of various colours, 
resembling a meadow covered with brilliantly coloured 
flowers, — an obvious confusion with the minerals known as 
nickel and cobalt bloom, derived from the oxidation of 
arsenides of nickel and cobalt, with which native bismuth 
is commonly associated in Saxony It is to this associa- 
tion with cobalt and arsenic that must be ascribed the 
statements that its principal use was to produce a blue 
colour, and that it gave off a very poisonous furnace smoke. 
The chief use of the metal at that time seems to have 
been by pewterers, who added it to their alloy in small 
proportions for the purpose of rendering their wares hard 
and sonorous when struck. 

The principal minerals containing bismuth are: — 1. Orei 
Native bismuth, essentially the pure metal ^ having all the 
properties described below. This, the most important ore, 
occurs in connection with nickel and cobalt ores at Schnee- 
borg, Saxony, at Wheal Sparnon in Cornwall, similarly 
associated, and with tin ores in the mines of the St Just 
district. It is also found in some quantity in Bolivia. 2. 
Totradymite, or telluric bismuth, a compound in variable 
proportions with the isomorphous element tellurium. This 
contains from 60 to 80 per cent, of bismuth, 1 5 to 35 per 
cent, of tellurium, and from 3 to 5 per cent, of sulphur. 

It occurs usually in association with gold ores ; the principal 
localities are Schemnitz and Retzbanya in Hungary, the 
gold mining district of Virginia and North Carolina, 
California, and other western states of America. It was 
also found at the Merionethshire gold mines as a rarity. 

3. Bismuth silver, found at Schapbach in Baden, and near 
Copiapo in Chili. The mineral from the former locality 
contains 27 of bismuth to 15 of silver, writh some lead and 
sulphur, and a little iron ; and that from the latter 60 of 
silver to 10 of bismuth, the remainder being copper and 
arsenic. 4. Bismuthine, or bismuth glance, a sulphide of 
bismuth, of the composition BijS^, containing 81*6 per 
cent, bismuth and 18*4 per cent. sulj)hur, crystallizing in 
acicular rhombic prisms isomorphous w'ith antimony glance. 

It occurs with tin ore at Botallack and other mines near 
St Just in Cornwall, and in the Saxon localities giten 
above. 5. Bismuth ochre, an earthy oxide of bismuth, 
containing 90 j)er cent, bismuth and 10 per cent, oxygen, 
which is derived from the oxidation* both of the native 
metal and of the sulphide. 6, Bismutite, a hydrated car- 
bonate of bismuth, containing 90 per cent, bismuth oxide, 
6*56 per cent, carbonic acid, and 3*44 per cent, water, an- 
other product of atmospheric action upon native bismuth. 

It is found principally in Saxony and South Carolina. 
Besides the above there is also a silicate described, but 
this is an exceedingly rare mineral, as is also Hypochlorite, 
a hydrated silicate mixed with phosphate of alumina. Practi- 
cally the only ore is the native metal, and of late *yearfl} 
from the supply not keeping pace with the demand, the 
price has risen very considerably. The bismuth of com- 
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imrce usually contains both gold and silver, often in con- 
siderable quantity, which circumstance has probably given 
rise to the story current about its transmutation into 
these metals. 

Physical Biroiutli may be readily obtained in crystals by pouring it when 

properties, melted into a heated iron ladle, and cooling it until a crust is formed 
on the surface, which must then bo pierced by a red-hot iron rod and 
the Ihjuid metal poured off. The solidiiied i>ortion adhering to the 
ladle IS found to be covered with hoj)i)er-shaj)ed crystals, which are 
usually beautifully irisod, owing to the formation of a tliin film of 
oxide on the surface, showing the colours of thin plates. This 
colouring is only obtained when the metal is quite free irom areonic. 

It may be purified by molting with about 10 per cent, of nitre, and 
keeping it constantly stirred at a temijcraturo not much above its 
melting point, whereby the more oxiaizablo metals are removed, 
Aid form a slag at the surface. Another method of ]mrifying it 
from arsenic is by fusing it with from JJ to 5 ])er cent of zinc, 
covering the surface with charcoal to j)rovont oxi(lation of tlio 
,|liic, which takes off the whole of the arsemic, and is subsefiiionlly 
removed by treatment with hydrochloric arid, the ])urilied bismuth 
remaining' insoluble. When prepared by any of tlieso ])rocos 8 e 8 . 
Bismuth is a hard, brittle metal, and the fracture is highly crystal- 
line and white, with a perceptible red tinge by reflected liglit. The 
crystalline form is rhombohedral, the angle of Iho primary rhom- 
bohedron being 87“ 40', or very close to a cube. The 8 ])ecific gravity 
is 9 ’83, but when subjected to great pressure the density Is reduced 
to 9 ' 6 . The molting point is 264“ C. (607“ Fahr.) (Rudberg), or 
268“’3 (51 6“) (Riomsdijk). Like water it may bo cooled 6 “ or 7“ C. 
below its freezing ptiint ; but when solidification sets in the tempera- 
ture rises to 480“ Fahr., and continues until the mass is comjiletely 
solidified. Like ice it expands about of its volume in solidifi- 
cation, a projierty which is commimicatod to its alloys, rendering 
them valuable for talcing casta of incised or relief surfaces for 
reproduction, as printing-blocks by electrotype or other ])rocosse 8 . 
It may be distilled by heating to a higlier tom})erature in hydrogen. 
Despretz volatilized it by subjecting it to the current from 600 
Bunsen elements. The spectrum of the vapour in the voltaic arc 
shows numerous brilliant green lines, one strong and one fainter 
lino on the red, and a faint line on the orange field (Ma.sson). 
The coefficient of oxijansion by heat is *001341, calorific condueti- 
bility 61, silver being 1000 (Calvert and Johnson), and specific 
li&t 0*0305 (Kopp). The electric conductivity is 1*19 at 14“ 0., 
silver being 100 at 0“ (Matthiesen). According to Matteuci the 
conductivity varies in the crystals according to tlu* direction of the 
cleavages. It is the most strongly diamagnetic of all metals. 

•Chemical The atomic weight is 208 (Schneider) or 210 (Dumas). Like 

properties jdiosphonis and arsenic it is both triatomio and wntatomic, the 
latter state being roprosented only by a very unstable acid ; there 
are also several diatomic compounds, including BiBr. 2 , BiOl^, and 
Bilg. The triatomic compounds are the most numerous and stable, 
Unfike the elements chemically similar, — phosidiorus, telluriiiin, 
arsenic, antimony, &o., — it docs not form a gaseous comj)oiind\\ith 
liydrogen. Bismuth does not change in dry air, but in moist air it 
oxidizes superficially, and by long exposure may be converted into 
carbonate. 'When melted at a red heat it oxidizes, and the oxide 
(whose formula is Bi 20 ) 8 , by a higher temperature, melts to a glassy 
substance, in which properly it resembles lead, the oxide, like 
litharge, exerting a very corro.sive action upon earthcrii crucibles, 
or substances contairilng silica, at a rod heat. At a red-white heat 
it slowly decomposes water with the production of oxide. The 
higher oxide B 4 O 5 corresponds to arsenic acid ; it is a very unstable 
compound, and of no practical value. An intermediate oxide is 
known which is generally regarded as a compound of the other two, 
BijOy, BiPfl. Bismuth unites directly with chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine, and when fused with sulphur forms a sulphide of the 
form BiySy, corresponding to bismuth glance, and isomorphous with 
the corresponding sulphide of antimony. The same sulphide is 
produced when sulphuretted hydrogen is jiassed through a solution 
containing bismuth. 

fl»lt 8 . Bismuth is but slightly acted upon by hydrochloric or sul- 

phuric acids in the cold ; but the latter dissolves it more readily 
when heated. The bolt solvent is nitric acid, wdiich attacks it 
readily, producing a nitrate which crystallizes from the concentrated 
solution in colourless transparent crystals belonging to the triatomio 
system, whose composition is Bi . SNOg . 6 H 2 O. These crystals are 
soluble in nitric acid, but, like all neutral salts of the metal, are 
decomposed by water, with the formation of an insoluble basic 
nitrate and an acid liquor. Tlieso basic salts are very numerous 
and complex in constitution, the most important one being that 
represented by the formula Bi.NO 8 .n 2 O, which is knowm as pearl- 
white, blane defard* This, wliich is largely used as a medicine, is 
prepared by adding to a concentrated solution of bismuth dissolyea 
ig nitrif acid from 40 to 60 times its weight of water, which precipi- 
tates a considerable proportion in the form of a white powder ; we 
remainder, which is retained by the acid lir^uor, may be aeiraratod 
by neutralizing the excess of acid with ammonia, when a ratner 
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more acid salt than the first precipitate is obtained. Under the 
name of pearl-white the sub-nitrate is used as a cosmetic, but 
it has the disadvantage of being readily blackened by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Bismuth unites readily with other metals, the alloy.** being remark- AUoya ^ 
able for their ready fusibility, and by their property of ex[)andipg on 
solidification. An alloy with jiotassium is obtain^ by calcining 20 
rarts of bismuth wdth 16 parts of cream of tartar in a crucible, and 
leatiiig the mixture to a very strong red heat. On cooling, a button 
of metal is found, of a silvery white colour and lamellar fractui*e, 
which fuses easily, and remains for a long time in a pasty condition 
l)(*f<»re solidification ; it is brittle, can be easily powdered, and is 
leadily decomposed by water. The alloy with sodium is obtained in 
a similar manner, with a sodic tartrate. With silver, gold, and 
metals of the jdatinum group, bibmuth foj-ms brittle alloys. With 
mercury it forms a liquid amalgam *, but when equal weights of the 
two metals are heated together, there is a sei>aration on cooling of 
octahedral crystals, whicli may be a solid amalgam. The copper 
alloy is brittle, and of a pale red colour. The ternary alloys of lead, 
tin, and bismuth, are the most interesting of tliese compounds, from 
their low fusibility, which is much below that of any of the com- 
ponents taken 8 ei)arately. This property was known to Sir Isaac 
Newton ; the alloy named after him, Newton’s fusible metal, melts 
at 94“*, 5 C. ( 202 “ Fahr.) ; it contains 8 parts of bismuth, 6 of lead, 
and 3 of tin. Darcct’s fusible metal, containing 2 of bismuth, 1 of 
lead, and 1 of tin, melts at 93“ (199“*4 Fahr.) Another, with 
5 of bismuth, 2 of tin, and 3 of lead, melts at 91“*6 (197“ Fahr.) 

Rose’s iusiblc metal, containing 420 parts of bismuth, 286 of lead, 
and 207 of tin, a composition corresponding to the formula 
BijjSngPb, fuses below 100 “ ( 21 2 “), and remains pasty for a con- 
siderable range of teinpeiatnre below that point. The exiiansion of 
this alloy by heat proc(*edH regularly from 0 ^ to 35“ C. , but oy further 
heating it contracts up to 55“', from which point up to 80“ the rate 
of expansion is more rapid than at the lower tompeiatures. Above 
80“ tlie normal rale is resumed. The fusibility of these alloys is 
increased by an addition of cadmium. Thus Wood’s fusible metal, 
containing 1 to 2 parts of cadmium, 2 of tin, 2 of load, and 7 to 
8 of bismuth, melts between 66 “ and 71" 0. Another, described by 
Lipo^ntz, containing 8 ))ait 8 of lead, 15 of bismuth, 4 of tin, and 
8 of cadmium, is silvery white, and has a specific gravity of 9 * 4 . 

It softens 4t about 55“, and is completely liquid at a little above 60“, 

Fusible alloys containing bismuth are used to some extent as 
safety plugs for steam boilers, as an accessory to the safety-valve, — a 
bole in the boiler being plugged by a disc of the melai, which in 
the event of the tomjKTatnre of the water rising through excessive 
pressure is melted, and the steam jiasses through the aperture in 
the same manner as through an o]K.*nc(i safety-valve. It is found, 
however, that this method is not trustworthy, owing to the liqua- 
tion of the more fusible comi>ouonl 8 of the mass, when subjected to 
continued heating near but below the melting ]>oiiit, leaving a more 
refractory alloy behind. The alloy known as Britannia metal, con- 
sisting cniofly of tin, antimony, and copper, often contains a little 
bismuth. 

In analysis bismuth is usually separateil from solution as car- Analysis 
bonato by precipitation with carbonate of ammonia, which is then and sepairn- 
coiivertod into oxide by calcination at a gentle heat, in hieh form tioii. 
it is weighed and estimated. The oxide BL^Og contains 89*74 per 
cent of bismuth. It is leadily precijiitatcd as suljdiido by passing 
sulphuretted hydrogen through an acid solution, but the precipitate 
cauiiot ho weighed, as it usually contains an excess of sulphur, and 
cannot be completely freed from water below 200 “, so that it must 
be redissolved in nitric acid and precipitated as carbonate as above 
described. It may be precipitated in tho metallic state by zinc, 
cadmium, copper, iron, or tin. A plate of cop^Kir introduced into a 
boiling solution of a bismuth salt, even when very weak, is readily 
covered with a coating of the reduced metal of a steel-gray colour. 

Bismuth may he enijdoyed instead of lead for the assay of gold 
and silver by eupcllation, as tho melted oxide is absorbed by bona 
ash in exactly tho same manner as litharge. 

The separation of bismuth from Bolulion.s in which it is associated 
with silver, copper, mercury, cadmium, and lead, may bo ett'et’ted 
by cyanide of potassium ; by digesting tho solution with an excess 
()f this reagent tho cyanides of bismuth and lead remain in the in- 
soluble portion, while those of tlie other metals are contained in 
the filtrate. On redi.ssolving, the lead may bo precipitated as sul- 
])hato, or by hydrochloric acid and alcohol, which renders the chloride 
of lead insoluble. The bismuth is finally precipitated from the filtrate 
by sulphuretted hydrogen. From co])per it is readily separated by 
carbonate of ammonia, bismuth being precipitated, and copper re- 
maining in solution. Another method is by heating in a current 
ef chlorine, when chloride of bismuth is volatilized. ^ 

The metallurgical processes for the extraction of bismuth are very Metallurgy* 
simple, being mainly comprised in liquation out of contact with 
the air, and subsequent fusion of the liquated jiroduct of the first 
operation. At Schneeberg, in Saxony, the liquation is effected in 
cast-iron tubes placed transversely over a fire-^te which runs the 
whole length of tho furnace. The tubes are inclined, the higher 
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f u>l beiijg ui»ou for cLarging, and the lower stopped, with the excep- 
tion of a Biiiall hole lor the passage of the sejiarat^ metal, which 
is received in a cast-iron pot jnaced in front and heated with 
charcoal. The charge, about half a cwt. of ore, broken into pieces 
about half inch culio, occupies about hall of the leirgth and 
rather more than half the area of each tube. When all the tubes 
are charged the upper ends are stopped by sheet-iron doors, and 
heat is applied by means of a wood lire upon the grate. The liciuid 
metal soon commences to (low, and is received in the pots in front. 
If the flow ceases through any obstruction the passage is cleared by 
an iron rod introduced througli the aperture at the lower end. When 
the ofieration, which usually lasts about an hour, has terminated, 
the residues in the tubes are removed and thrown into a water trough 
placed behind the furnace on the charging side, and a fresh supnly 
of ore is introduced. The bismuth collected in the pots is ladlod 
out and cast into ingots of from 25 to 50 tb weight. In a furnace 
containing 11 tubes about 20 cwts. of ore maj^ be heated daily with 
a consumption of 63 cubic feet of wood. In rlattner’s modihoation 
the furnace is of the reverberatory form, the tubes being placed with 
their inclined axes in the direction of the flame, an arrangoraent 
which allows the use of a smaller iiro-grato and a proportionate 
saving of fuel. At Joachimsthal, ores containing from 10 to 30 
per cent, of hisiimth are heated in a finely-ground state with scraji- 
iron, carbonate of soda, and a little lime and fluor-simr in earthen 
crucibles, wJiich are heated until the mixture is completely fused, 
when the contentH are poured into iron moulds of a .sugar-loaf form. 
The bismuth collects in the point of the mould, and is covered with 
a cake of s]>ciss, containing all the nickel and cobalt of the ore with 
about 2 })er cent, of bismuth, which is reserved for further troat- 
nieiit ; the slag filling the upper part of the mould is thrown awav. 
If the bismuth is sufiiciently ricli in silver it is cupelled, and the 
oxide formed is subsequently reduced or revived by fushion with 
carbon. When argentiferous load containing bismuth is subjected 
to cujiellation the former metal is oxidized more rapidly than tiie 
latter, which accumulates to such an extent that it may often form 
a notable iiro portion of the litliargo produced towards the end of the 
process, although not existing in sufficient amount to be appreci- 
able by the ordinary processes of analysis in the original l(*ad. This 
property has recently been utilized to recover a small quantity of 
bismuth existing in the silver ore.s smelted at Freiberg. The last 
portion of the litharge, and the hearth or test bottom irom the silver 
refining furnace, arc heated in quantities of 80 or 100 tb in earthen- 
ware [lots with hydrocliloric acid until coin])lete solution of the 
bismuth oxide takes jdace, the proportion of atsid and water being 
regiilat(‘d to ])rovcnt the formation of insoluble salts. When the 
liquid IS clear it is siphoned olf to the precipitating tubs, where it 
is thrown down as an insoluble oxycnloriue by the addition of a 
large quantity of water. By redissolving and rcprecipitating, a 
purer material is obtained, w’hioh is then dried and reduced by 
tusiou in iron crucibles with carlionate of soda and charcoal. The 
production of bismuth aimually in Saxony is about 22 tons, and in 
Austria about 1 7 cwt. 

The principal properties and reactions of bismuth and its com- 
pounds were described in 1739 by I’ott, who gave a summary of 
the information contained in the earlier writers. Our more exact 
knowledge of the subject is due to Neuiuanu, Hollot, GoolIVcy 
(1753), John Davy (1812), hagerhjelm (1816), Stromever, and, 
more recently, Schneider and Nickles. (H. B.) 

BISON, a genus of lluminiint Mammals Belonging to the 
family Bovidfv, and compri.sing two widely separated 
species— the European and American Bisons. They are 
distinguished from other bovine animals by the greater 
breadth and convexity of their foreheads, superior length 
of limb, and the longer spinal processes of the dorsnl 
vortobne, wliich, with the powerful muscles attached for 
the support of the massive head, form a protuberance or 
hump on the shoulders. The bisons have also fourteen 
pairs of ribs, while the coinmoii ox has only thirteen. 
The forehead and neck of both species are covered wnth 
long, shaggy hair of a dark brown colour ; and in winter 
the whole of the nock, shoulders, and hiimj) are similarly 
clothed, so as to form a “ curly felted maiie.'^ This mane 
in the European species disappears in summer ; but in the 
American Bison it is to a considerable extent jiersistent. 
The European Bison (JJison honaRmf<\ or Aurochs of the 
Germans, is the largest of existing European (juadrupeds, 
measuring about 10 feet long, exclusive of the tail, and 
standing nearly 6 feet high. Formerly it was abundant 
throughout Europe, as is proved by its fossil remains 
found on the Continent and in England, associated wdth 
those of the extinct mammoth and rhinoceros. These 


remains, while indicating larger proportions in the ancient 
.aurochs than in those now living, do not, in Professor ^ 
Owen*a opinion, exhibit any satisfactory specific distinc- 
tion. Caisar mentions the aurochs as abounding, .along 
with the now extinct Bos primigmius^ in the for^ts of 
(jlennany and Belgium, where it appears to have been 
occasionally captured, and afterwards exhibited alive in 
the lioman amphitheatres. At that period, and long after, 
it seems to have been common throughout Central Europe, 
the Caucasus, and the Carpathian Mountains. It is now only 
found in one of the forests of Lithuania, where it is saved 
from immediate extinction by the protection of the emperor 
of Ilussia, but notwithstanding this it is gradually dying out. 

Many years ago the Lithuanian bisons numbered over 1006, 
but hy the year 1872 they had diminislied to 628, and all 
attempts to domesticate them have failed. The aurochs 
feeds on grass and the bark of young trees. The Americafi 
Bison {Bison anhericaims) has its home on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, being seldom found to the 
west of these, and rarely to the east of the Appalachian 
range. Northwards it extends to lat. 63“, and southward 
as far as New Mexico. Those bisons or buffaloes, as the 
settlers call them, roam in enormous herds over the western 
prairies in quest of fresh pastures, being specially fond of 
the tender grass that springs up after a prairie fire. 1 he 
two sexes live in separate herds during the greater part of 
the year, although one or two aged bulls, it is said, always 
accompany the females. During the rutting season when 
the sexes come together, the bulls engage in fierce fights 
among themselves, and at such seasons it is highly danger- 
ous to approach them. At other times they are shy, and 
retreat before man ; but when wounded they become 
furious, and then all the dexterity of the practised hunter 
is needed to make good his retreat. The Indians captiu'e 
them in various ways; by hunting on horseback, and 
shooting them with bows and arrows, or with fire-arms; 
by snaring them within immense enclosures of snow, which 
the bisons are unable to overleap; or by attracting the ^ 
herd towards a precipice, and then setting it in motion 
from behind, so that those in front are pushed irresistibly 
forward and over. The American Bison, though still found 
in considerable numbers, is rapidly diminishing before the 
advance of the white settler ; and should man in the mean- 
time not succeed in domesticating it, it will probably ere 
long share the fate which threatens its European congener. 

To the Indian the bison has hitherto been indispensable 
as an article of food, and for the many useful purposes to 
which its horns, skin, and hair are q])plied. Its hide 
forms an excellent fur wrapper; its great value in this 
respect was proved during the Crimean war. 

BTTHYNIA (Bi^vi/ta), a province in the N.W. of Asia- See 
Minor, adjoining the Propontis, the Thracian Bosphorus, I’late IT. 
and the Euxine. According to Strabo it was bounded on 
the oast by the River Sangarius ; but the more commonly 
received division extended it as far as the Parihenius, 
which separated it from Paphlagonia, thus comprising 
the district on the sea-coast between these two rivers, which 
was inhabited by the Mariandyni. Towards the west and 
south-west it was limited by the Rivdr Rhyndacus, which 
separated it from Mysia ; and on the south it adjoined the 
portion of Phrygia called Phrygia Epictetus, and a porf of 
Galatia. The territory thus defined is in great part 
occupied by mountains and forests, but has valleys and 
districts near the sea-coast of great fertility. The most 
important of the mountain ranges is that known as the 
Mysian Olympus — from its proximity to that province, 
though properly included within the limits of Bithynia — 
which rises to a height of about 6400 feet. It toilers in 
a commanding manner above the city of Broussa, while it 
forms a conspicuous object as seen from Constantinople, at 
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a Stance of 70 miles. Its summits are covered with 
snow for a great part of the year. Eastward of this the 
range now called AlarDagh extends for above 100 miles 
froimthe River Sangarius to the confines of Paphlagonia. 
It afloins throughout its course the frontiers of Phrygia 
and Galatia, and rises to a height of from 6000 to 7000 
feet Both of these ranges belong to that border of 
mountains which bounds the great tal)le-land of Asia Minor 
through a great part of its extent The country between 
them and the sea-coast is for the most part occupied 
by subordinate mountain chains, which may be regarded as 
underfalls or offshoots of the more lofty mountain ranges 
<jf the interior. These constitute a very nigged and broken 
country, covered with extensive forests, and traversed by 
very few lines of route, so that it is still very imperfectly 
known. But the broad tract which projects towards tlu* 
west as far as the shores of the Bosphorus, though hilly 
and covered with forests, so as to bo termed by the Turks 
Aghatch Denizi, or ** The Ocean of Trees,*' is not traversed 
by anything like a mountain chain. 

The western coast of Bithynia, where it adjoins the 
Propontis or Sea of Marmora, is indented by two de(']) 
gulfs or inlets — the northernmost, now called the Gulf of 
Jsmid, anciently known as the Gulf of Astacua, penetrat- 
ing to a distance of between 40 and 50 miles into the 
interior, as far as the town of Ismid, the ancient Nico- 
raedia, which is separated by an isthmus of only about 25 
miles from the Black Sea. The next, known in ancient 
times as the Gulf of Cius, now called the Gulf of Mou- 
dania or Gemlik, extends to about 25 miles. At its ex- 
tremity is situated the small town of Gemlik, on the site 
of the ancient Cius, at the mouth of a valley, through 
which it communicated with the inland lake of Isnik, on 
wjfich was situated the flourishing city of Nicasa. 

According to the general testimony of ancient authors 
(Herodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, &c.), the Bitliynians were 
a tribe of Thracian origin who had migrated into Asia by 
crossing the Bosphorus. The existence of a tribe called Tliyni 
in Thrace is well attested, and the two cognate tribes of the 
Thyni and Bithyni appear to have settled simultaneously 
in the adjoining parts of Asia, where they expelled or 
subdued the previously existing races of the Mysians, 
Caucones, and other petty tribes, the Mariandyni alone 
maintaining themselves in the north-eastern part of the 
country. Herodotus mentions the two tribes, the 'i'hyni 
and Bithyni, as existing side by side ; but ultimately tlu‘ 
latter peoi>le must have become the more important, so as 
to give name to* the whole country. They were first 
subdued by Cnesus, and incori)orated with the Lydian 
monarchy, together with which they soon after fell under 
the dominion of Persia (546 b.c.) During the I'crsian 
empire they were included in the satrapy of Phrygia, 
which comprised all the countries up to the Helles]iont 
and Bosphorus. But oven before the conquest by Alex- 
ander sfime obscure native chiefs appear to have asserted 
their independence in the mountains of Bithynia, and 
successfully maintained it under two native princes named 
Bos and Zipcetes, the last of whom transmitted his power 
to his son Nicomedo^ L, who was the first to assume the 
title of king. He became the founder of the city of Nico- 
media, which soon rose to groat prosperity and opulence ; 
and during his long reign (278-250 b.u.), as well as those 
of his successors, Prusias I., Prusias II., and Nicomedes 
II. (149-91 B.C.), the kingdom of Bithynia held a con- 
siderable place among the minor monarchies of Asia. But 
the last king, Nicomedes III., was unable to maintain 
himself against the increasing power of his neighbour 
MithriSates, king of Pontus ; and although restored to his 
throne by the interposition of the Roman Senate, at his 
death, in 74 b.c,, he bequeathed' his kingdom by will to the 


Romans. Bithynia was now reduced into the form of a 
Roman province ; but its limits were frequently varied, 
and it was commonly united for administrative purposes 
with the neighbouring province of Pontus, extending along 
the southern sliore of the Black Sea as far as Trapezus or 
Trebizond. This was the state of things in the time of 
Trojan, when the younger Pliny was appointed governor 
of the combined provinces (103-105 a.d.), a circumstance 
to which we are indebted for much valuable information 
concerning the Homan ])rovincial administration. Under 
the Byzantine empire Bithynia was again divided into two 
provinces, separated by the lliver Sangarius, to the western- 
most of which the name of Bithynia was restricted. 

The most important cities of Bithynia in ancient times 
were Nicomedia and Nicsea, which di.sputed with one 
another the rank of its capital. Both of these were 
founded after the time of Alexander the Great ; but at a 
much earlier period the Greeks had established on the 
coast the colonies of Cius (afterwards named Prusias), on 
the site of the modern Gemlik ; Chalcedon, at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus, nearly opposite Constantinople ; and 
IJeraclea, suriiarncd Pontica, on the coast of the Euxine, 
about 120 miles cast of the Bosphorus. All these rose to 
be nourishing and iini)ortant jilaces of trade. Prusa, at 
the foot of Blount Olympus, which was founded by Prusias, 
was also a considerable town under the Roman empire, 
but did not attain in ancient times to anything like the 
importance enjoyed by the modern city of Broussa, which 
iH'came the capital of the Ottoman Turks before tlie con- 
quest of Constaiitino])k‘, and is still (after Smyrna) the 
second cily of Asia Minor. The only other places of im- 
portance at the ] present day are Lsmid (Nieomedia) and 
Scutari, which, from its |> 08 ition on the Bosphorus, may be 
considered as a mere suburb of C’onstantinoplo. 

The natural resources of Bithynia are still very imper- 
fectly develo})ed. Its mountains are covered with vast 
forests, which would furnish an almost inexhaustible 
supply of timber, if rendered accessible by roads. Coal 
also is knoivn to exist in the neighbourhood' of Erekli 
(llcraclea), but is not worked to any exU iit. The valleys 
wdiich open towards the Black Sea alK)und in fruit trees of 
all kinds, while the valley of the Sangarius and the plains 
near Broussa and Isnik (Nicma) are fertile and well culti- 
vated. Extensive i)lantations of mulberry trees sujiply the 
silk for which Broussa has long been celebrated, and which 
is manufactured there on a large scale. 

The princi])al rivers of Bithynia are the Sangarius, still 
called the Sakaria, which traverses the ]>rovince from S. 
to N. ; the lihyndacus, which forms the boundary that 
separated it from Mysia ; the Billscus (Filyas), which 
rises in the chain of the Ala-1 )agh, about 150 miles from 
the st'a, and after flowing by the town of Boli (the ancient 
C'laudiopolis) falls into the Euxine, close to the ruins of 
the ancient Tium, about 40 miles N.E. of Heraclea. It 
has a course of more than 100 miles. The Parthenius 
(now called the Bartan), 'which forms the boundary of the 
province towards the E., is a much less considerable 
stream. (k. h* b.) 

BITONTO, a city and bishop’s see, in the province of 
Bari, in South Italy, on the great road from Foggia to 
Bari, about 1 2 miles from the latter town. Its cathedral, 
dedicated to St Valentine, is a fine building in the Italo- 
Gothic style ; and it possesses a theological seminary, a 
largo ori)iian asylum, and a hospital. The inhabitants 
maintain an active trade, and have extensive manufactures 
of olive oil. Their principal export is an excellent wine 
known as Zagarclle. Bitonto, or Butuntnm, seems from 
its coins to have been a place of some importance at an 
early period, but it makes no appearance in ancient histor}\ 
In the Middle Ages its Acctidemia degV Tnjiammati obtain^ 
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considerablo fame. In 1735 it waa the scene of a severe 
battle, in which the Austrians were defeated by the 
Hpaniards under Mortcmar, in whose honour Philip V. 
caused a jiyrarnid to be erected on the 8[)ot. Population 
in 1871, 24,978. 

BITSCH (French, Bitohe), fonnerly Kaltenhausen, 
a town and fortress in German Lorraine, on the Kiver 
Horn, at the foot of the northern slope of the Vosges, 
between Hagenau and Haargemund. It was originally a 
countship in the possession of the counts of Alsace and 
Flanders, but was bestowed by Frederick III. on the dukes 
of Lorraine, and at length passed with that duchy to 
France in 1738. After that date it rapidly increased, 
and its citadel, which had been constructed by Vauban ou 
the site of the ducal palace, was restored and strengthened. 
The attack upon it by the Prussians in 1793 was repulsed, 
and although the Bavarians occupied the town in 1815 
and 1818, they did not get possession of the fort. In the 
war of 1870 it was blockaded by the Germans in vain, 
and only surrendered in 1871, after the campaign was 
over. A large part of the fortification is excavated in the 
red sandstone rock, and rendered bomb-proof ; while a 
siijiply of water is secured to the garrison by the possession 
of a deep well in the interior. The inhabitants of the 
town, who in 1871 numbered 3047, manufacture watch- 
glasses and matches, and carry on a trade in grain, cattle, 
wood, and j)eat.s. 

BITTEUN, a genus of Wading Birds, belonging to the 
family Anhida\ comprising several species closely allied to 
the Herons, from which they dilfor chictly in their shorter 
nock, the back of which is covered with down, and the 
front Avith long feathers, which can be raised at pleasure. 
They are solitary birds, frciiuenting countries ])ossessing 
extensive swamps and marshy grounds, remaining at rest 
by day, concealed among the reeds and rushes of their 
haunts, and seeking their food, which consists of fish, 
rc'ptiles, insects, and small quadrupeds, in the twilight. 
The (kmimon Bittt^rn {/Jotaurus sieUarin) is nearly as large 
as the heron, and is widely distributed over the eastern 
hemisphere. Formerly it was common in Britain, but the 
exteiisivo drainage of late years has greatly diminished its 
numbers, and it is now a permanent resident only in the 
fen districts of Ihigland. The bittern in the days of 
falconry was strictly preserved, and afforded excellent 
sport. It sits crouching on the ground during the day, 
witli its bill pointing in the air, a [)Osition from which it 
is not easily roused, and even when it takes wing, its 
flight is neither swift nor long sustained. When wounded 
it recpiires to be approached with caution, as it will then 
attack either man or dog with its long sharp bill and its 
acute claws. It builds a rude nest among the reeds and 
flags, out of the materials Avliich surround it, and the 
female lays four or five eggs of a uniform dusky brown. 
During the breeding season it utters a booming noise, from 
which it j)robably derives its generic name, liotaurus^ and 
which has made it in many i)lacos an object of supersti- 
tious dread. Its plumage for the most part is of a pale 
buff colour, rayed and siJockled with black and reddish 
brown. The American Bittern (Botavnu leniiffhwmm) is 
somewhat smaller than the European species, and is found 
throughout the central and southern portions of North 
America, Avhoro it forms an article of food. It also occurs 
ill Britain as an occasional straggler. 

BITTEUS, an aromatized alcoholic beverage, so named 
originally in the United States, where it W'as first used on 
account of its flavour and tonic influence. The drink by 
itself, or as an addition to unflavourod spirits, is used Avith 
considerable frequency in Europe, and especially in 
France it has come to be favourably regarded as a sub- 
stitute for the insidious and deleterious absinthe. In the 
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year 1867 the daily consumption of bitters in Paris alone 
had reached 4000 litres. The preparation of bitters in 
Europe was at first a $pecialite of the Dutch, and Dutch 
bitters are the staple used in Great Britain. A conrider- 
able variety of recipes are in use for the preparaticwi of 
Dutch bitters, but generally gentian root is the leading 
bitter ingredient in the beveragea The following is given 
as the comiiosition of brandy bitters ; — Gentian root, 4 oz. ; 
orange peel, 5 oz. ; cassia bark, 2 oz. ; cardamoms, 1 oz. ; 
and proof spirits, 1 gallon, coloured with oz. of cochineal 
Bitters prepared in the great French cities — Bordeaux, 
liouen, Havre, Paris, contain extracts of gentian root, 
bitter orange peel, and orange flowers, Avith a proportion 
of sugar, and possess an alcoholic strength of alwut 40**. ' 

BITUMEN. See Asphalt, voL ii. p. 715. 

BIZERTA, or Benzeet, a seaport of North Africa, in 
Tunis, 38 miles from the capital, on a gulf or salt lake ol 
the same name, which communicates with a shallow fresh 
water lake in the interior, formerly called Sisara, and now 
the lake of Qebel Ishkel. It occupies the site of the 
ancient Tyrian colony Hippo Zaritus, the harbour of which, 
by means of a spacious pier, protecting it from the north- 
east wind, A^^as rendered one of the safest and finest 
on this coast. This important work, however, having 
been neglected by the Turks, the port has been to a great 
extent choked up. it is still visited by small vessels, and 
a certain amount of trade is carried on. The ex]>ort8 in 
1869 were valued at £19,759. The town is about a 
mile in circuit; it is defended by several forts. The 
principal employment of the inhabitants is fishing. The 
adjoining lake abounds in fish, particularly mullets, the 
roes of which, dried and formed into the substance called 
botargo, form a considerable article of Mediterranean com- 
merce. N. lat. 37“ 17', E. long. 9“ 50'. Population, 8000. 

BLACK, I)R Joseph, a celebrated chemist, was born, in 
1728, at Bordeaux, whore his father — a native of Belfast, 
but of Scottish descent — was engaged in the wine trade. 
He was educated from his twelfth to his eighteenth year 
at a grammar school in Belfast, whence he removed, in 
1746, to the university of Glasgow. There he chose 
medicine as his profession, and devoted himself earnestly 
to physical science, being encouraged and guided by Dr 
Cullen, AA'ho then lectured on chemistry in Glasgow, and 
whose liberal and original views were in unison with 
Black’s own aspirations. From assisting in Cullen’s 
chemical experiments he acquired the delicate manipula- 
tive skill essential to success in original scientific research. 

In 1751 he went to comjdete his medical studies at 
Edinburgh, and after taking his medical degree there in 
1 754 revealed himself as a great scientific discoverer. At 
that time the causticity of the alkalies was attributed to 
tlieir absorbing an imaginary fire-essence known as phlo- 
giston, an hypothesis which Black overthrew by showing 
that their causticity depended on their combining with a 
ponderable gas, carbonic acid, which he named jUied air^ 
meaning that it Avas found not only as a separate fiiud, 
but as fixed in solid bodies. This discovery, made by 
Black in his twenty-fourth year, was first sketched in 
a treatise, De AcUlo e Cibis orto, et de Magnena^ and 
afterwards embodied in his work, Experinihenta on Magnesia^ 
Quicklime^ and other AlJcaline Substances^ which Lord 
Brougham has declared to be *Hncontestably the most 
iKiautiful example of strict inductive investigation since 
the Optics of Sir Isaac Newton.” 

These works revolutionized chemistry. Previous inves- 
tigators imagined that atmospheric air was the sole perma- 
nently aeriform element, a belief to which even Hales, who 
had shown that solids contain elastic fluids, bad adheredv 
But when Black proved that a gas not identical with 
atmospheric air was found in alkalies, it was made plain 
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tkat Tarious dissimilar gases might exist, and pneumatic 
chemistry was founded. 

Although the full value of this discovery was not 
immediately visible, it added so greatly to Black’s reputa- 
tioiAthat in 1756 he was chosen to succeed Dr Cullen as 
lecturer on chemistry in Glasgow University. He was 
also appointed to the chair of anatomy, but, not finding 
its duties congenial, exchanged it for the professorship of 
medicine. For some time he was so assiduous in preparing 
his lectures as to neglect fresh investigations, and even 
left the examination of carbonic acid, or fixed air, to bo 
afterwards completed by Cavendish. He was highly 
esteemed as a professor by his students and colleagues, 
hnd became, through his attention and urbanity, a very 
popular physician in Glasgow. From 1759 to 17G3 ho 
prosecuted inquiries resulting in his theory of latent 
which may be thus summarized —A solid liquefies or 
a fluid vaporizes through heat uniting with the solid or 
fluid body, and a fluid solidifies or a gas liquefies through 
the loss of heat; but in no case is tliis increase or 
diminution of heat detected by the senses or the ther- 
mometer. Black therefore named that heat lat^ent which 
alters the condition, not the temperature, of a body. He 
likewise proved that bodies of equal masses require different 
increments of heat to raise them to the same sensible 
tomjjerature — a doctrine now known as the law of specific 
heat. 

His theory of latent heat he corroborated by numerous 
experiments, but he never yjublished a detailed account of it, 
an omission which enabled others to lay claim to his great 
discovery. Thus M. Deluc, in 1788, declared himself 
its author. In 1766 Black was elected to succeed 
Cullen in the chair of chemistiy at Edinburgh University. 
In this office he bestowed great care on his lectures, striv- 
ing to give a lucid exposition of ascertained facts rather 
than to effect new discoveries ; and such an interest did he 
communicate to his subject, that chemistry was for a time, 
it is said, regarded as a fashionable accomplishment in the 
Scottish capital. 

lie was intimate with the groat men who adorned Edin- 
burgli society during the second half of the eighteenth 
century, counting among his friends Watt, Hume, llobert- 
son, Hutton, Adam Smith, and, at a later period, Uobison, 
Playfair, and Dugald Stewart. His constitution had 
always been feeble, and he was ultimately reduced to the 
condition of a valetudinarian, which may account for the 
indifference he manifested during his latter years to 
original research.* He retired from his professorship in 
1796, and on the 26th November 1799 passed away so 
quietly that a cup of water, which ho had held in his 
hand, remained unspilled after he had breathed his last. 
At the instance of Lavoisier he had been elected a member 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences. 

Black was singularly modest, gentle, and sincere ; his 
philosophic tranquillity was seldom niffled; and his 
sagacious diffidence was equally conspicuous in his scien- 
tific inquiries and in his social relations. He has been 
called the founder of modern chemistry. When he began 
his career that brafleh of knowledge had only recently 
been raised to the rank of a true science through the 
efforts of Hermann Boerhaave, and was in many quarters 
even regarded with suspicion as being akin to alchemy on 
the one hand, and to humble trades on the other. 
But after Black’s discoveries its scope and capabilities 
were immensely extended, and no one could then question 
its claim to rank with the most important sciencod. The 
only works of his which appeared in print during his life- 
time ^ere Experimmta on Magneda, &c., Ohservationa on 
the more ready Freezing of WoJter that has been boiled, and 
Analyaia of the JFatera of aorne Boiling Springa in Iceland, 
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His lectures on chemistiy were issued after his death. 
(Cf Prof, Eobison’s Zfe of Bloxk,) 

BLACK FOEEST (German, Schwarzwald), an exten- 
sive upland district on the right bank of the upper Ehine, 
stretching from that river to the Neckar and upper Danube. 
Bee Baden and WOktkmbero. 

BLACK SEA, or Euxink, the Panina Euxinua of the 
ancients, is a large inland sea, bounded on the W. by the 
Turkish provinces of Eumilia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia ; on 
the N. by South Eussia, including Beswsarabia, Kherson, 
and Taurida; on the E. by the Eussian provinces of 
Circassia and Transcaucasia ; and on the S. by the 
Turkish provinces of Asia Minor. It is entered from the 
Mediterranean through the channel of the Dardanelles 
or llelleajiontna, the Sea of Marmora or Propontis, and 
the channel of Constantinople or Thracian Bosphorus ; 
and it is connected with the Sea of Azoff, or Palus Maeotia, 
by the strait between the (!?rimea and the isle of Taman^ 
anciently the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and known by the 
various modern names of the Strait of Kertch, of Yenikale, 
and of Taman. 

The first navigators of Greece who ventured into this 
sea having been repulsed or massacred by some of the fierce 
tribes inhabiting its coasts, their countrymen gave it the 
name of Panins Axenos, or “sea unfriendly to strangers. 
But when the repeated visits of the Greeks had rendered 
these tribes more familiar with strangers, and commercial 
intercourse had softened down the original ferocity of their 
(diaracter, Grecian colonies were established at different 
points on the shores of this sea, and the epithet Axenua 
was changed into Euxmus, which has the opposite import, 
and means “fiiendly to strangers.” The modern name 
seems to have been given to it by the Turks, who being 
accustomed to the navigation of the ACgean, the islands of 
which furnish numerous harbours of refuge, were appalled 
by the dangers of a far wider exj>anse of water without 
any shelter, subject to sudden and violent storms, and often 
covered with dense fogs. 

The basin of the Black Sea is of an irregular ovate form, 
its long diameter lying nearly K. and W. Its greatest 
length, from the head of the Bay of Burghaz in Eumilia 
on the west to the boundary between Transcaucasia and 
Asiatic Turkey near Batum on the east, is about 720 miles. 
Its greatest bremlth is in its western jiortion, bt tween the 
estuary of the Dniejier on the north and the mouth of the 
Sakaria on the south, where it is 380 miles ; its middle 
jiortion is narrowed, by the projection of the Crimean 
peninsula on the north and of the coast line of Anatolia 
between Ca]>e Kerempe and Hinope on the south, to 160 
miles ; but further east it widens out again between the 
Strait of Kertch on the north and the mouth of the Kizil 
Irmak (the ancient Ilalys) on the south, to 260 miles. Its 
total area, including the Sea of Azoff, is about 172,500 
sipiare miles. The western coast line of the Black Sea, 
for some distance northwards from the Bosphorus, is high 
and rocky, liaving ranges of hills at its back; and the 
water rapidly deepens to from 30 to 40 fathoms. Between 
their northern extremity and the range of the Balkans (the 
ancient Ilamns), which extends east and west, terminating 
in Capo Emineh, there is a large bay, named after the 
town of Burghaz at the head of it, which affords a safe 
anchorage for large shijis, the only one on this coast. Be- 
tween Cape Emineh and Varna the coast line is again low 
and the shore shallow ; and the same condition extends, 
with but little interruption, along the low-lying region 
called the Dobrudscha, which extends to the mouSi of the 
Danube. This great river discharges itself by seven mouths, 
among swampy islands and shifting banks ; and the quanr 
tity of deiritua brought dowm by it is so large as not only 
to form a very extensive bar, but also to require the con- 
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tiimal use of artificial means for its removal from the bed 
of the navigable channels. The same low coast-line con- 
tinues along the southern boundary of the Russian steppes, 
to the shallow inlet which forms the estuary of the Dnies- 
ter, and of which the mouth is nearly closed by a bar ; 
beyond which, towards Odessa, the coast-line is more lofty, 
and the waters deepen more rajiidly, so that it has been 
possible to construct a harbour in which ships of consider- 
able tonnage can lie securely. Between Odessa and the 
mouth of the Dniester the shore again becomes low, and 
the water shallow ; and the outlet of that river, which also 
receives the River Bog or Bug, is a long shallow bay bor- 
dered by shifting sand banks, which is called the Gulf of 
Leman or the Bay of Kherson. Only ships of light draught 
of water can navigate these rivers, of which tlie Bug is the 
deeper ; and vessels of war, which are built and repaired 
at tlie arsenals of Kherson and Nieolaieff, are artificially 
floated up and down. The Crimean peninsula is separated 
from tlie mainland on the western side by the Gulf of 
Perekoj), the northern boundary of which is formed by a 
narrow licit of sand that runs nearly straight fora distance 
of 80 miles, and was celebrated by ancient geographers as 
tbe^ The inner portion of this gulf is so 

shallow that only vessels of very light draught can make 
tlieir way to Perekoj), which is situated ou the narrow 
isthmus that divides it from the Sea of AzofF. Along the 
western coast of the Crimea, however, the coast-line gradu- 
ally rises, and the shore deepens more rapidly; and at 
Kujiatoria tliere is a good harbour for ships of moderate 
size. South of Eupatoria, the coast is formed by cliffs, 
sometimes of considerable height ; and the water is deep 
almost to th(‘ir base. The harljour of Sebastopol some- 
what rosombles that of Valetta in being a deep inlet, sul)- 
dividing into several branches, in any one of which the 
largest vessels may find good anchorage, and lie within a 
cable’s length of the shore. Between Sebastopol and Cajie 
Chersonese are six other bays running inland parallel to 
each otlier ; and on rounding tliis we arrive at the harbour 
of Balaclava, which is a remarkable inlet, having a very 
narrow entrance, and almost entirely surrounded by lofty 
heights. Eastward from Balaclava there commences an 
almost continuous chain of lofty cliffs, with mountains be- 
hind them, wlioso height ranges from 4000 to 5800 feet ; 
the eonimeneement of this chain is formed by Cape Aia or 
Tarebanskoi, probably the Parthenium of Strabo, the most 
remarkable headland in the Crimea. Along the whole 
south-east coast of the Crimean peninsula the water is deep ; 
but tliere is no good harliour between Balaclava and the 
Hay of Kaffa, which furnishes an excellent and sheltered 
anchorage for largo vessels, and was formerly much fre- 
quented when Kaffa or Theoihma (an ancient Greek colony) 
was a port of considerable im])ortaiico. The peninsula of 
Kertch and the island of Taman, which separate the Sea 
of Azoff from the Black Sea, are for the most part low and 
sandy, the most elevated land in each being near the border 
of the Strait of Yenikale. On the western side of this 
strait the town of Kertch is situated, upon what was formerly 
known as the Hill of Mithridates. 

Hie Sea of Moff may he considered as the wide shallow estuary 
of the River Don, whieli discharges its waters into the north-eastern 
prolongation of the sea, sonietinies distinguished as the Gulf of 
Taganrog ; its area is estimated at about 14,000 square miles ; and 
its depth, which is nowhere more than 7i fathoms, diminishes near 
the shores to 4^ fatlioms, and is loss than 2 fathoms opposite the 
town of Taganrog. Those depths show a tendency to yet thrther 
•diminution through the de|H)sit of river detritus ^ — vessels which 
could formerly pass up the gulf as far as Taspuirog being no longer 
able to do so, wnilst auring certain winds the bottom becomes dry 
•enough to be crossed between Taganrog and Azoff. The western 
|>ortiou of this basin is He{)arated from the rait by a long narrow 
strip of low 8atid)r land, enclosing what waa named by the Greeks 
the Putrid Sea, — into which, when the wind is easterly, the water 
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I of the Sea of Azoff passes through a narrow opening at the nortbtim 
I extremity of the bar, but which at other times consists of a senes 
j of swamps and quagmires, equally impassable to men and animids, 

I and giving forth noxious exhalations that render the adiacent 
j country nearly uninhabitable. 'J'ho water of the Sea of Ai^ff is 
always less salt than that of the Black Sea ; and when the Bbn is 
at its fullest, the large quantity of fresh water which is mingled 
with the water of the sea renders the latter nearly drinkable, and 
tends to empty the basin of its salt. When, on the other hand, 
the river brings down but little water, and the wind is from the 
south, there is a considerable reflux of the more saline water out- 
side ; and thus the average salinity of the water of the Sea of Azoff 
is maintained,— just as is seen to be the case on a larger scale 
with the Baltic. See Baltic, p. 297. 

The whole of the portion of South Russia that liej^ 
between the Dnieper and the Don is an almost unbroken 
ateppCy but very little elevated above the sea-level; and 
there are abundant indications of its having been at no 
remote period covered by salt water. For not only are 
there numerous salt lakes and marshes at a long distance 
inland from the present coast-line, but extensive beds of 
sea-shells, which have become mineralized into strata of 
solid limestone, sometimes 30 or 40 feet in thickness. 
The like features prevail over the plain which lies between 
the Don and the Kuban, and which forms the eastern 
boundary of the Sea of Azoff; this plain, inhabited by 
nomade Kalmucks and Cossacks, extends eastward to the 
desert of Astrakhan; and as salt marshes and beds of 
sea-shells are found there also, it is evident not only that 
both the Black Sea and the Caspian extended farther 
north than they do at present, but that they were then in 
continuity with each other over the plain of South Russia, 
though separated towards the south by the Caucasian 
Highlands. It is interesting to note that Pliny expressly 
slated that the Tauric Chersonese was not only surrounded 
by the sea, but that the sea covered all that northern por- 
tion of it which is now an alluvial level. 

The island or peninsula of Taman, which forms the 
eastern border of the Strait of Yenikale, is for the most 
part an expanse of salt-marshes and lagoons, into which 
the River Kuban discharges itself, — one portion of its 
water passing into the Sea of Azoff and the rest into the 
Black Sea. At Anajia, a little to the east, the Cauc.asian 
range comes down to the sea; and thence around the 
shore of Circassia, the coast-line is high with a mountain- 
ous back-ground, and the water rapidly deepens. As the 
great mountain range trends inland, however, the coast 
liecomes lower ; and the region now termed Mingrelia, the 
ancient Colc/iis, is a fertile plain, through which run the 
River Rion (the ancient Pheusis) having the important port 
of l*oti at its mouth, and the Khopi, at the mouth of 
which is Redout Kale. Through these channels the mer- 
chants of Tiflis export the produce of the interior, and 
import European goods. Passing the boundary between 
Russia and Turkey, the coast-line begins to trend west- 
wards, to the outlet of the large river Cliouruk (the 
ancient Batys), where tho fortified town of Battmm is 
situate at the base of the northern mountain range of Asia 
Minor. This range extends, with occasional interruptions, 
along the whole southern coast of the Black Sea, sending 
down spurs that form headlands and promontories, some- 
times of considerable height. Owing to the steepness of 
the shores, there are few good anchorages here, except in 
the Bay of Samsoun, which receives the River Yeshil, and 
the Bay of Sinope, which receives the Kizil-Irmak, — at the 
mouths of which rivers there are plains formed by their 
alluvial deposit. From Cape Injeh westward to the Bos- 
phorus, the coast-line of Anatolia is continuously elevated, 
with high mountains in tho back-ground, occasionally pro- 
jecting seawards as lofty promontories, of which Cipe 
Kerempe is the most noteworthy ; numerous rivulets come 
down from the mountains, and discharge themselves into 
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little coves ; but excepting the Sakaria (the ancient San- 
gar%m\ there is no considerable river, and the water 
deepens very rapidly to 20 fathoms or more. 

.Mthough it is known that the depth of the central part 
of me basin of the Buxine reaches 1070 fathoms, the ex< 
tent of this deep depression is not known. The increase 
of depth off the low-lying western and north-western shores 
is very gradual and regular, the lines of 20, 30, and 60 
fathoms maintaining a general parallelism to the coast, — so 
that within this range the distance of a ship from land 
can be approximately ascertained by sounding. But out- 
side the 60 fathom line the bottom deepens more rapidly 
and less regularly, depths of from 600 to 700 fathoms 
♦being met with in some parts within a few miles of it. 
The depth of the eastern portion of the basin has not been 
ascertained, but it is probably considerable. 

* The basin of the Euxino communicates with that of the 
Sea of Marmora by the Bosphorus, a strait about 20 miles 
long, from | to 2^ miles wide, and a depth of from 30 to 
40 fathoms, resembling a broad river with high banks, 
which maintain a general parallelism, although the strait 
has seven distinct reaches. The region on either side 
presents distinct evidence of recent volcanic action. 

The Sea of Marmora lies in the course of the channel 
that connects the Black Sea with the .Egean. Its bottom 
is depressed to a depth far greater than that of the chan- 
nel of which it is an expansion. Its length from strait 
to strait is 110 geographical miles, and its greatest 
breadth is 43 miles. Bound the shores, the depth gene- 
rally ranges from 10 to 30 fathoms ; but it rapidly increases 
in most parts; and depths of 100, 133, 266, and even 
355 fathoms have been met with, chiefly near the line 
connecting the two straits. 

The channel which connects the Sea of Marmora with 
the iEgean is properly termed the Hellespont, — the name 
Dardanelles, by which it is commonly known, being really 
that of the fortifications erected on the two sides of 
the strait by which its passage is guarded. The Sea of 
Marmora narrows to a breadth of ten miles towards the 
north-eastern entrance of the channel; at Gallipoli, the 
distance between the two shores suddenly contracts to 
about two miles ; and between this and the iEgcan end of 
the strait, that distance is further diminished at certain 
})ointa to even less than a mile. The depth of the 
channel is considerable, being for the most part between 
30 and 50 fathoms. 

Climate . — The climate of the Black Sea is very peculiar, — 
the range of temperature between the summer and winter 
extremes being remarkably great. The summer isotherm 
of 70“ runs a little way inland, nearly parallel to its north- 
western coast-line, whilst the summer isotherm of 80“ 
passes along its southern coast-line, which is as warm 
as the southern coast-line of the Mediterranean, nearly 
10“ nearer the equator. Thus the whole area of the Black 
Sea lice, like that of the Mediterranean, between these 
twp summer isotherms ; and the evaporation from its 
surface during the warmer part of the year will consequently 
be enormous. During the winter months, on the other 
liand, the Black Sec# is exposed to the chilling winds which 
come down to it from the Arctic regions, sweeping over the 
snow-covered plains of Russia, without any interruption 
from high mountain ranges ; and nearly the whole of its 
area lies between the winter isotherms of 30“ and 40“, the 
former passing round its northern coast, while the latter 
passes from the Bosphorus to Poti in Mingrelia. Thus it 
happens that, notwithstanding their high summer tempera- 
ture, the northern shores of the Black Sea are more or less 
blockcided with ice during the winter, — this being most 
the case where the water is shallowest, and has its salinity 
lowered by the entrance of rivers. Thus the Sea of Azoff 
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and the Strait of Yenekale are always frozen over, as are 
also the northern ports between the Crimea and Odessa ; 
while, on the other hand, the harbours of Kaffa and Sebas- 
topol are never closed, and that of Odessa but seldom. It 
is recorded, however, that in 401 a.d. the surface of the 
Buxine was almost entirely frozen over, and that when the 
ice broke up enormous masses were seen floating in the 
Soa of Marmora for thirty days. In 762 a.d., again, the 
sea is said to have been frozen from the terminal cliffs of 
the Caucasus to the mouths of the Dniester, Dnieper, and 
Danube ; and contemporary writers assert that the quan- 
tity of snow which fell on the ice rose to the height of 
from 30 to 40 feet, completely hiding the contour of the 
shores, and that on the breaking up of the ice in the month 
of February, the masses of it carried by the current into 
the Sea of Marmora reunited in one immense sheet across 
the Hellesi>ont between Sestos and Abydos. No similar 
occurrence has been subsequently recorded. 

The winds of the Black Sea are variable, except during 
summer, when they generally blow from the north-east, 
while at other seasons southerly or south-westerly winds 
often prevail. The area is very subject to fogs, which 
appear to proceed from the precipitation by a cold northerly 
current of the moisture which has been raised by evapora- 
tion from its surface, or has been brought thither by S. or 
S.W. winds. This sea is remarkable for the rapidity with 
which violent storms not unfrequently arise, often to sub- 
side again with like rapidity. 

Drainage Area . — The drainage area of the Black Sea is one of 
the largest in the world, being estimated at 939,000 stpiaro miles, 
of which 825,000 lie in Europe and 114,000 in Asia. The larpst 
of its rivers is the Danube, which has a total length of 1560 mfles, 
and drains the iramenso area of 806,000 stpiare miles in the southern 
portion of Central Euro])e ; its western trihuiaries lie so near the 
soutliern tributaries of the Rhine and the Elbe, that a canal-com- 
munication has been established between them, by which small 
vessels can pass between the North Sea and the Black Sea. The 
Dnieper has a total length of 1050 miles, and drams an area of 
195,500 square miles, chiefly in Western Russia and Russian Poland ; 
its northern tributaries approach the southern tributaries of the 
Niemen ; and a canal-communication has thus been established 
between the Black Sea and the Baltic. The Don, with u length of 
1000 miles, drains an area of 176,500 square miles in South-Eastern 
Russia, which is conterminous with the basin of the Volga, being 
separated from it by the Sarpa Hills. Between the Dnicjier and 
Danube, tbo two smaller rivers, the Bug anrl tlie Dniester, traverse 
respectively 440 and 660 miles in their course, and drain an area of 
more than 60,000 square miles (ten times greater than that of the 
Thames). Passing eastwards, wo come to tlic Kuban, wliicli drains 
the northern b1o])cs of the Caucasus and the plains in liabi ted by tho 
Black Sea Cossacks, and debouches near lire entrance to the Sea of 
Azoff. But there is no other important river on the eastern const, 
most of the water flowing from the mountainous region that 
rates the Black Sea from the Caspian passing into tire latter, The 
northern slopes of the Armenian mountains furnish tributaries of 
the River Chouruk, astream of moderate size, which enters the Black 
»Sea to the east of Trebizond. On the soutliern coast the princi^ial 
river is the Kizil Irmak (the Jlalysoi the ancients), whicn drains 
the large central area of the northern portion of Asia Minor, while 
towards the western side the River Sakaria drains a large area in tho 
province of Anatolia. Along the whole western coast of the Black 
Sea, from the Bosphorus to the Danube, no large stream em])tiea 
itself into the basin, — most of the drainage of Rumilia being carried 
off by the River Maritza into the .^goan, whilst that of Bulgaria 
contributes to swell the Danube. 

The greater part of the drainage area of the Black Sea,, 
like that of the Baltic, is covered with snow during the 
winter months, and comparatively little water is then 
brought down by the rivers. With the return of spring, 
however, the melting of the snow increases the volume of 
fresh water poured into the sea, its rivers being at their 
highest in early summer. By far the larger part of this 
water is discharged at its north-western border ; and the 
elevation of level thus produced establishes a current that 
sets along its western shore towards the outlet of the 
Bosphorus. But as the narrowness of this channel doea 
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not allow it to give immediate passage to the overflow, a 
portion of the current continues to pass onwards along the 
southern shore, and, when more than usually strong, even 
eoinpletos the entire circuit of the sea. There are no per- 
ceptible tides in this basin. 

As might be expected from the foregoing, the salinity 
of Jilttck Sea water varies (like that of the Baltic) at dif- 
ferent periods of the year ; but in consequence of the much 
greater total mass of water contained in the deeper part 
of this basin, the variation of its salinity is by no means so 
great as that of Baltic waters, — the usual range of its sp. gr. 
being from al)OUt 1*012 to 1*014, which corresponds to a 
little loss or a little more than half the salinity of ordinary 
sea water, 

Tiie most contradictory notions have prevailed as to the 
influence of the Euxine waters on those of the Mediter- 
ranean, — some writers having represented the rivers of the 
fornier as important contributors to the maintenance of the 
level of the Mediterranean, which the enormous evaporation 
from that area is always tending to reduce ; whilst others 
assert that the Bosjfliorus and Dardanelles^ currents are 
entirely due to the agency of wind. A valuable datum is 
afforded ])y the condition of the Caspian, in the closed 
basin of which, contracted by a reduction of its level to 80 
feet ])elow that of the Black Sea, an equality is now 
established between the amount of water lost by evaporation 
and that wliicli is restored by its rivers and by the rainfall 
on its own surface. The areas of the Caspian and of the 
Kuxine are not very different ; and though the axis of the 
former basin lies north and south, while that of the latter 
lies east and west, — so that the northern j)()rtion of the 
Casj)ian is colder, and the southern portion warmer, than 
the northern and soutliern portions of the Black »Sea, — the 
annual average temperatures, and consequently the total 
evaporation, of the two areas cannot differ much. Now, 
the drainage area of the Volga is e(iual to that of the 
Danube, the Dnieper, and the Dniester taken together; 
the Ural, with the two Transcaucasian rivers, Kur and 
A raxes, may be considered as equalling the Don ; and 
thus the Bug and the rivers of the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor may be regarded as furnishing the excess of water 
discliarged into the Black Sea above that which is received 
by the Caspian. Hence, as the whole of the river and rain 
water annnally discliarged into the basin of the Caspian is 
only sullicient to replace that which is lost by evaporation 
during the same period, it follows that we may in like 
manner ngard the jirincijial rivers of the Black Sea as 
only fulfilling the same function ; consoiiuently, if the Bos- 
phorus were closed, the water w’hich they pour into the 
Kuxine basin would not jiroduce any elevation of its level, 
being entirely dissipated by eva])oration. Thus the water 
which the Black Sea has to spare for the Mediterranean 
only represents the ejrcesif of its river supply above the total 
river supply of the Caspian ; and that this excess is small 
in amount appears from the fact tliat the salinity of the 
water of the ^gean is not sensibly reduced by it below that 
of the Mediterranean. But that tliere is some excess is 
evident from the consideration that if the evaporation of the 
Black Sea were merely neutralized by the return of fresh 
water, its water would have the salinity of that of the 
groat basin willi which it is in free communication, instead 
of containing only about half its proportion. It is further 
evident, on the other hand, that a continual efflux of the 
half-salt water of the Black Sea, to be replaced only by 
the fresh water discharged into its basin by rain and rivers, 
would in time completely drain that basin of its salt ; and 
as its pro|>ortion, though liable to seasonal variation, 
undergoes no sensible diminution from year to year, it is 
obvious that the salt which passes out must be replaced by 
a re-entry of iEgean water. The mode in which this ro- 
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placement is effected has been recently elucidated by<u 
careful examination of the currents of the Black Sea straits, 
of which an account will be presently given. 

It is during the winter months, when a large propovtion 
of the drainage area of the Black Sea rivers is covered^ith 
snow, that the supply of water is at its minimum ; but it 
is then that the evaporation from its surface is also at its 
minimum ; so that there is no reason to suppose that the 
level of the Black Sea ever falls below that of the iEgean. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that during the spring 
and early summer, when the melting of the snows causes 
the rivers to swell to their highest, the quantity of fresh 
water thus brought into the basin, l^ing greater than that 
which is lost by evaporation (as is shown by the generaf 
reduction which then takes place in the salinity of its con- 
tents), would cause a considerable rise of level, if this were 
not kept down by the outflow through the straits. ^ 

Dardanelles and Bosphorus Currents, — It has been 
known from very early times that a current, usually of 
considerable strength, sets outwards through the Black Sea 
straits during a large part of the year, — its rate being 
subject, however, to considerable variation in accordance 
with the breadth of the channel, and also with the force 
and direction of the wind. Thus, when the N.E. wind is 
of average strength, the rate of the current at Gallipoli is 
about 1 knot per hour ; whilst in the “ Narrows ” at 
Clianak Kaleski it is about 3 knots, increasing with a 
I strong wind to about knots. In calm weather the 
out-current of the Dardanelles is usually slack ; and if, 
as sometimes happens oven during the general prevalence 
of N.E. winds, the wind should suddenly blow strongly 
from the S.W., the surface outflow may be entirely checked. 
It requires a continuance of strong 8.W. wind, however, to 
reverse its direction ; and its rate, when thus reverse^, 
never equals that of the out-current. The Bosphorus 
current has not been as carefully studied as that of the 
Dardanelles ; but its rate is greater, in accordance with the 
limitation of its channel, which is scarcely wider at any 
point than the “ Narrows ’’ of the Dardanelles. It con 
tinues to run, though at a reduced rate, when there is no 
wind, and is not known to bo ever reversed except in winter 
after a B.W. gale of long duration. Even then it appears 
that the reversal is confined to the superficial stratum, — the 
direction of the sub-surface water-weeds proving that there 
is still an outflow from the Black Sea into the iEgean. 
Ilenco it cannot be reasonably maintained that it is by tliis 
occasional and superficial reversal that the immense mass of 
salt continually being carried outwards by the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles currents is restored to the Black Sea basin. 

The existence of an inward under- current (although 
controverted by an authority of weight) has been clearly 
demonstrated by the recent experimental researches of 
Captain Wharton, II.N., of H.M. surveying ship “Shear- 
water.” By the use of a “ current-drag,” so constructed 
and suspended as always to present a large vertical Surface, 
it was found that when the outward surface-current was 
at its strongest there was an inward under-current suffi- 
ciently strong and rapid to carry inwards the suspending 
buoy. 

The difference in specific gravity of water obtained from 
different depths was found, in Captain Wharton^s inveeti- 
gations (as in those previously made by Dr. Carpenter, in 
conjunction with Captains Calvor and Nares, in the Strait 
of Gibraltar), to afford, under ordinary circumstances, a 
very sure* indication of the direction of the movement 
of each stratum, — the heavy water of the iEgean, as a rule, 
flowing inwards, and the lighter water of the Black Sea 
flowing outwards. And it was indicated alike by both 
modes of inquiry that the two strata move in opposite 
directions, one over the other, with very little intermixture 
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oi^retardation, — the transition between them being usually 
Tory abrupt. The anomalies occasionally met with seemed 
due to the prevalence of opposite winds at the two ends of 
the straits. 

Pitting aside for the time the influence of wind, the 
double current of the Black Sea straits may be accounted 
for as follows ; — The excess of fresh water discharged into 
the basin of the Black Sea is always tending to raise its 
level ; and this produces an outward surface-current, which 
as regularly tends to keep it down. On the other hand, 
the reduced salinity of the Euxine column gives to the 
iEgean column an excess of lateral pressure, which causes 
its lower stratum to flow back into the Black Sea basin ; and 
«^s the equality in the amount of salt thus carried back by the 
under-current to that which escapes by the surface-current 
is indicated by the maintenance of the standard salinity of 
Black Sea water, it follows that, as the water which escapes 
contains about half as much salt in equal measures as the 
water that enters, the volume of the latter must be about 
half that of the former. 

Now, when the rate of the surface current is augmented 
by a N.E. wind, there will be not only a more rapid lower- 
ing of the Black Sea level, but a tendency to elevation at 
the iEgean end of the strait ; and as this will augment the 
difference between the downward, and therefore the lateral, 
pressures of the two columns, the force and volume of the 
inward under-current will be augmented. When, on the 
other hand, the S.W. direction of the wind reverses the 
surface-current, it tends, by piling up the water at the N.E. 
end of the strait, to augment the weight of the Black Sea 
column, — the excess of which (notwithstanding its lower 
salinity) over that of the .^gean column, will then produce 
a reversal of the under-current also. When the S.W. wind 
is moderate enough to chock the surface outflow without 
r^ersing it, the inward under-current will likewise be 
brought to a stand ; for a slight rise in the level of the 
Black Sea column will cause its greater height to compen- 
sate for the greater salinity of the iEgcan column, so that 
their lateral pressures will bo equalized. — We have here a 
“ pregnant instance ** of the potency of slight differences in 
level and in salinity to produce even rapid movements of 
considerable bodies of water ; and a strong confirmation is 
thus afforded by direct observation to the doctrine that 
differences in density produced by temperature are adequate 
to give rise to still larger, though slower, movements of the 
same kind in the great ocean basins. 

Zoology,---- The basin of the Black Sea is frequented by 
seals, dolphins, ai^ porpoises ; and it is said that in the 
neighbourhood of the mouths of the Danube the porpoise 
is perfectly white, so that the Greek mariners, when they 
catch sight of it, know that they are in the current of that 
river, although in 30 fathoms water, and many leagues 
from land. The fish of the Black Sea ap])ear to be for the 
most part the same as those of the Caspian and the Sea of 
Aral, dts northern rivers bring into it the sturgeon, sterlet, 
and other fresh-water fish, which can live in and near their 
estuaries. On the other hand, its waters are elsewhere salt 
enough for the mackerel, whiting, mullet, turbot, and sole. 
The pelamya spoken •f by Strabo as issuing from the Mceolis 
{Sea of Azoff) in shoals, and as following the coast of Asia, 
is ^still abundant ; though commonly spoken of as the 
herring, it seems to be a large sprat. The principal fish 
that enters this basin from the Mediterranean is the tunny, 
which comes into the Black Sea in large numbers at the 
spawning season. The other inhabitants of the Black Sea 
have not been especially studied ; but it may be noted that 
a species of Teredo is very common and destructive both to 
4hips and to wooden harbour-works, and that it is not con- 
fined to the Baiter waters of the basin, but frequents the 
estuaries where the water is almost fresh. (w. b. c.) 
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BLACKBIRD {TurdvB merula)^ belongs to the Turdidee 
or Thrushes, a family of Dentirostral Birds. The plum- 
age of the male is of a uniform black colour, that of the 
female various shades of brown, while the bill of the 
male, especially during the breeding season, is of a bright 
gamboge yellow. The blackbird is of a shy and restless 
disposition, courting concealment, and rarely seen in 
flocks, or otherwise than singly or in pairs, and taking 
flight when startled with a sharj) slnill cry. It builds its 
nest in March, or early in April, in thick bushes or in ivy- 
clad trees, and usually rears two broods each season. The 
nest is a neat structure of coarse grass and moss, mixed 
with earth, and plastered internally with mud, and here 
the female lays from four to six eggs of a blue colour 
speckled with black. The blackbird feeds chiefly on 
fruits, worms, the larvae of insects, and snails, extracting 
the latter from their shells by dexterously chipping them 
on stones ; and though it is generally regarded as an enemy 
of the garden, it is probable that the amount of damage 
done by it to the fruit is amply compensated for by its 
undoubted services as a vermin-killer. The notes of the 
blackbird are rich and full, but monotonous as compared 
with those of the song-thrush. Like many other singing 
birds it is, in the wild state, a mocking-bird, having been 
heard to imitate the song of the nightingale, the crowing 
of a cock, and oven the cackling of a hen. In confine- 
ment it can be taught to whistle a variety of tunes, and 
even to imitate the human voice. It is found throughout 
Europe, Palestine, and the northern parts of Africa \ and 
Darwin states that he observed it as far west as the Azores. 
Individuals reared in Britain, it is said, do not migrate ; 
but annually great flocks arrive on the eastern shores of 
England from more northern countries, remaining for a 
few days only, and then proceeding southward. 

BLACKBURN, a large manufacturing town and muni- 
cipal borough of England, situated on a stream called, in 
Domesday Booh, the Blackeburn, but now only known as 
“ The Brook,” in the north-eastern division of the county of 
Lancaster, 209 miles from London by railway, 15 E. of 
Preston, and 30 N.N.W. of Manchester. Besides its 
numerous churches and chapels, the public buildings of 
Blackburn comprise a large town-hall, finished in 1856, 
a market-house, an exchange, built in 1865, a county 
court (1863), public baths (1864), and, outside the town, 
an infirmary (1862). A public j)ark of about 50 acres was 
opened in 1857. Since about 1865 a variety of extensive 
and important imi^rovements have been effected in the 
general condition of the town, which is now well paved 
and lighted, has an elaborate system of drainage, and 
receives an abundant supply of water. Previous to that 
date the so-called streets were, over a large area, almost 
useless for purposes of traffic. The staple trade of Black- 
burn has long been the manufacture of cotton, for the 
development of which a great deal was done by some 
natives of the town, such as Peel and Hargreaves, in the 
last century. The subordinate branches include woollen 
factories, engineering works, iron foundries, and breweries. 
In 1871 there were em 2 )loyed in the cotton factories 14,220 
men and 17,075 women, of twenty years of age and 
upwards ; the engineering works gave employment to 356 
men, and the iron manufacture to 794. Coal, and lime, 
and building stone are abundant in the neighbouring 
district, which is, however, very far from fertile. The 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal passes the town, which has also 
extensive railway communication. Blackburn is a place of 
some antiquity, and its parish church of Rt Mary’s (for the 
most part taken down in 1813), dated from before the 
Norman Conquest. In was for a time the chief town of a 
district known as Blackbumshire, and as early as the reign 
pf Elizabeth ranked as a flourishing market town. About 
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tho middle of the 17th century it became famous for its 
** checks/' which were afterwards superseded by a similar 
linen-anicotton fabric known* as “Blackburn greys,” A 
charter of incorporation was obtained in 1851, when W. H. 
Hornby, one of the largest cotton manufacturers of the 
place, was elected first mayor. The population of the town, 
which was only about 5000 in 1790, had increased by 1801 
to 11,980. In 1861 there wore 11,306 inhabited houses 
in tho municipal borough ; and by the census of 1871 the 
number had increased to 14,690. In the former year the 
population of the municipal borough was 63,126, and in 
1871 it amounted to 76,339 (males 36,099, females 
40,240), while the parliamentary burgh with its extended 
boundaries contained 82,928 inhabitants. Blackburn re- 
turns two members to parliament. 

BLACKCOCK (I'etrao tetrijc\ a Gallinaceous Bird be- 
longing to the family Tetraonidm or Grouse, the female of 
which is known as tho Grey Hen and the young as Poults. 
In size and plumage the two sexes offer a striking contrast, 
the male weighing about 4 lb, its plumage for the most part 
of a rich glossy black shot with blue and purple, the lateral 
tail feathers curved outwards so as to form, when raised, 
a fan-like crescent, and the eyebrows destitute of feathers 
and of a bright vermilion red. The female, on the other 
hand, weighs only 2 Ib, its plumage is of a russet brown 
colour irregularly barred with black, and its tail feathers 
are of the ordinary form or but slightly forked. The males 
are polygamous, and during autumn and winter associate 
together, feeding in fiocks apart from the females; but 
with the approach of s])ring they separate, each selecting 
a locality for itself, from which it drives off all intruders, 
and where morning and evening it seeks to attract the other 
sex by a display of its beautiful plumage, which at this 
season attains its greatest perfection, and by a peculiar cry, 
which Selby describes as “a crowing note, and another 
similar to the noise made by the whetting of a scythe.” 
Its nest, composed of a few stalks of grass, is built on the 
ground, usually beneath the shadow of a low bush or a 
tuft of tall grass, and here the female lays from six to ten 
eggs of a dirty-yellow colour speckled with dark brown. 
The blackcock then rejoins his male associates, and the 
female is left to perform the labours of hatching and rear- 
ing her young brood. The plumage of both sexes is at 
first like that of the female, but after moulting tho young 
males gradually assume the more brilliant plumage of their 
sex. There are also many cases on record, and specimens 
may be soon in the principal museums, of old female birds 
assuming, to a greater or less extent, the plumage of the 
male. Tho blackcock is very generally distributed over 
the highland districts of Northern and Central Europe, and 
in some parts of Asia. It is found on the principal heaths 
in the south of England, but is specially abundant in the 
Highlands of Scotland, where great numbers are killed 
annually during the statutory shooting season, which com- 
mences on August 20 and extends to December 10. Tho 
bird does not occur in Ireland, and all attempts that have 
hitherto been made to naturalize it there have failed, al- 
though it now thrives and breeds in the south-west of 
Scotland within 21 miles of tho Irish coast. During sum- 
mer, blackcock reside chiefly on the ground, feeding on 
seeds, tho young shoots of heath, and insects ; in autumn 
they regularly frocpient the stubble fields ; but in winter 
they perch on trees, especially the birch and fir, the tender 
shoots of which then form their principal food. 

BLACKLOCK, Thomas, a Scottish poet and divine, 
was born of humble but respectable parents at Annan, in 
Dumfriesshire, in 1721. When not quite six months old 
he lost his sight by the smallpox. Under this misfortune, 
his father and friends endeavoured to amuse him as ho 
grew up by reading to him various books, — among others, 
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I the works of Milton, Spenser, Prior, Pop^ and Addis<^. 
Shortly after the death of his father, which took, place m 
1740, some of Blacklock's poems began to be hand^ about 
among his acquaintances and friends, and a few specimens 
were brought under the notice of Dr Stevenson of ^in- 
burgh, who was struck by their merits, and formea the 
design of giving the author a classical education. Black- 
lock, in consequence, was enrolled a student of divinity in 
the university of Edinburgh in 1741, and continued his 
studies under the patronage of Dr Stevenson till 1745, 
when he retired to Dumfries, and resided there until the 
close of the civil war. When peace had been restored, he 
returned to the university, and during this residence in 
Edinburgh he made the acquaintance of several literary) 
men, in particular of Hume, who was extremely useful 
to him in the publication by subscription of the 4to edition 
of his poems in 1756. Two editions in 8vo had previa 
ously been published at Edinburgh, in 1746 and in 1754. 
After applying closely for a considerable time to the study of 
theology, he was in 1762 ordained minister of the church of 
Kirkcudbright ; but owing to an opposition to the appoint- 
ment on the part of the parishioners, he resigned his right 
to the living, and accepted a moderate annuity in its 
stead. In 1767 the degree of doctor in divinity was 
conferred on him by Marischal College, Aberdeen. He 
died on the 7th of July 1791. His poems are pleasing but 
weak effusions, and there is nothing remarkable about them 
save that they were written by one who laboured under the 
misfortune of blindness. 

BLACKMOBE, Sir Hichard, a physician, and volu- 
minous writer of theological and poetical works, was born 
in Wiltshire about 1 650. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster and Oxford, graduated in medicine at Padua, and 
settled in practice as a physician in London. Having early 
declared in favour of the Bevolution, he was in 1607 
chosen one of King William's physicians in ordinary, and 
received the honour of knighthood. On Queen Anne's 
accession. Sir Richard was also appointed one of her 
physicians, which office he held for some time. He died 
on the 9th October 1729. Blackmoro had a passion for 
writing epics. No fewer than seven long poems were 
published by him between 1695 and 1723. The first was 
Prince Arthur^ in 10 books; then followed King Arthur^ 
in 12 books; Eliza^ in 10; Creation^ in 7 ; Redemption^ 
in 6 ; Nature of Man, in 3 ; and Alfred^ in 12. Of these 
Creationy a philosophic poem directed against the atomic 
theories of Epicurus and Lucretius, and intended to refute 
the atheism of Vanini, Hobbes, and Spinosa, and to unfold 
the intellectual philosophy of Locke, has boon the most 
favourably received. Addison and Johnson praised it 
highly, the latter anticipating that this poem would 
transmit the author to posterity “ among the first 
favourites of the English muse.” It would be hard to find 
grounds for this expectation, which has certainly not been 
realized. The poem, like everything else that Blackmore 
wrote, is dull and tedious, and exhibits in every part the 
author's want of true poetic sensibility and taste. 

BLACKPOOL, a seaside town of England, in Lancashire, 
situated on the coast to the north of the estuary of the 
Ribble, about 20 miles W. of Preston by rail. It is largely 
frequented as a bathing-place. A good sandy beach, 
bracing air, and a fine view, are its chief attractions. * In 
the end of last century it was a mere hamlet, but since then 
it has gradually increased. It has two churches, two market- 
halls, a, court-house, and assembly rooms. The parade 
affords a fine promenade. A new pier was built in 1866. 
Population in 1871, 6100. 

BLACKSTONE, Sir William, an eminent FmgHshi 
jurist, was born at London, July 10, 1723. He was*a 
posthumous child, and his mother died before he was twelve 
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ycfikrs old. From his birth the care of his education was 1 
undertaken by his maternal uncle Thomas Bigg, an eminent j 
surgeon in London. When about seven years old he was 
•sent«^to the Charterhouse School, and in 1735 he was ad- 
mitted upon the foundation there by the nomination of Sir 
Robert Walpole. His progress was so rapid that at 
the age of fifteen he was at the head of the school, and 
qualified to be removed to the university, and he was 
accordingly entered a commoner at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, on the 30th of November 1738. At the time of 
entering he held an exhibition from his school, and in 
February following he waa elected by his college to one of 
Lady Holford’s exhibitions for Charterhouse scholars. He 
was a diligent student, devoting himself 8i)ecially though 
not exclusively to the Greek and Roman poets. At the 
early age of twenty he compiled a treatise, entitled ElenwniR 
of ArMtecture^ intended for his own use only and not for 
publication, which was highly spoken of by those who were 
permitted to read it. 

Having made choice of the profession of the law, ho was 
entered in the Middle Temple, November 20, 1741. In 
a copy of verses of considerable merit, afterwards published 
by Dodsley in the fourth volume of his Miscellanies, en- 
titled The LawyeT^s Farewell to ?us Muse, he gave utterance 
to the regret with which he abandoned the pleasing pur- 
suits of his youth for severer studies. Besides this, several 
fugitive pieces were at times communicated by him to his 
friends ; and he left, but not with a view to publication, 
a small collection of juvenile pieces, consisting of both 
original poems and translations. Some notes which just 
before his death he communicated to Steevens, and which 
were inserted by the latter in his last edition of Shako- 
8peare*s works, show how well ho understood the moaning 
and relished the beauties of his favourite English poet. 

In November 1743 he was elected into the society of 
All Souls* College. In the November following he spoke 
the anniversary speech in commemoration of Archbishop 
Chichele, the founder, and the other benefactors to that 
house of learning, and was at the same time admitted actual 
fellow. From this period he divided his time between 
the university and the Temple, where he took chambers in 
order to attend the courts. In the former he pursued his 
academical studies, and on the 12th of June 1745 took the 
degree of bachelor of civil law ; in the latter he applied 
himself closely to his profession, both in the hall and in 
his private studios; and on the 28th of November 174G 
he was called to the bar. Though but little known or 
distinguished in Westminster Hall, he was actively em- 
ployed, during his occasional residences at the university, 
in taking part in the internal management of his college. 
In May 1749, as a small reward for his services, and to 
give him further opportunities of advancing the interests 
of the college, Blackstone was appointed steward of its 
manors. In the same year, on the resignation of his uncle, 
Seyraouf Richmond, lie was elected recorder of the borough 
of Wallingford in Berkshire. On the 26th of April 1750 
ho commenced doctor of civil law, and thereby became a 
member of the convocation, which enabled him to extend 
his views beyond the narrow circle of his own society, to 
the benefit of the university at large. In the summer of 
1753 he took the resolution of wholly retiring to his fel- 
lowship and an academical life, still continuing the practice 
of his profession as a provincial counsel. 

His lectures on the laws of England appear to have been 
an early and favourite idea ; for in the Michaelmas term 
immediately after he quitted Westminster Hall, he entered 
on the duty of reading them at Oxford ; and we are told 
by the ‘^author of hisXt/s, that even at their commence- 
ment, the high expectations formed from the acknowledged 
abilities of ^e lecturer attracted to these lectures a very 
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crowded class of young men of the first families, charac- 
ters, and hopes. Bentham, however, declares that he was 
a “formal, precise, and affected lecturer — ^just what you 
would expect from the character of his writings — cold, 
reserved, and wary, exhibiting a frigid pride.** It was 
not till the year 1758 that the lectures in the form they 
now bear were read in the university. Mr Viner having 
by his will left not only the coi)yright of his abridgment, 
but other property to a considerable amount, to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in order to found a professorship, fellow- 
ships, and scholarships of common law, Blackstone was on 
the 20th of October 1758 unanimously elected Vinerian 
professor ; and on the 25111 of the same month he read his 
first introductory lecture, which ho published at the request 
of the vice-chancellor and heads of houses, and afterwards 
prefixed to the first volume of his celebrated (JominenUtries. 
It is doubtful whether the Commentaries were originally 
intended for the press ; but many imperfect and incorrect 
copies having got into circulation, and a pirated edition of 
them being either published or preparing for publication 
in Ireland, the author thought proper to print a correct 
edition himself, and in November 1765 published the first 
volume, under the title of Commentaries on the Laws of 
England. The remaining parts of the work uere given to 
the world in the course of the four succeeding years. It 
ought to be remarked, that before this period the reputa- 
tion which his lectures had deservedly acquired for him 
had induced him to resume his i)ractice in Westminster 
Hail ; and, contrary to the general order of the proiession, 
he who had quitted the bar for an academic life was sent 
back from the college to the bar with a considerable in- 
crease of business. He was likewise elected to parliament, 
first for Hindon, and afterw'ards for Westbury in Wilts ; 
but in neither of these departments did ho equal the expec- 
tations which his writings had raised. The part ho took 
in the Middlesex election drew upon him the attacks of 
some persons of ability in the senate, and likewise a severe 
animadversion from the caustic pen of Junius. This cir- 
cumstance probably strengthened the aversion ho professed 
to parliamentary attendance, “where,** he said, “amidst 
the rage of contending parties, a man of moderation must 
expect to meet with no quarter from any side.** In 1770 
he declined the place of solicitor-general ; but shortly after- 
wards, on the promotion of Sir Joseph Yates to a seat in 
the court of Common Pleas, he r coopted a seat on the 
bench, and on the death of Sir Joseph succeeded him tin re 
also. Blackstone died on the 14th February 1780, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his ago. 

'The design of the Commentaries is exhibited in his first 
Vinerian lecture printed in the introduction to them. The 
author there dwells on the importance of noblemen, gentle- 
men, and educated persons generally being well acquainted 
with the lavrs of the country ; and his treatise, accordingly, 
is as far as possible a popular exposition of the laws of Eng- 
land. Falling into the common error of identifying the 
various meanings of the word law, he advances from the law 
of nature (being either the revealed or the inferred wdll of 
God) to municipal law, which he defines to be a rule of 
civil conduct prescribed by the supreme power in a state 
commanding what is right and prohibiting wliat is wrong. 
On this definition he founds the division observed in the 
Commentaries. The objects of law are rights and wrongs. 
Rights are either rights of persons or rights of things. 
Wrongs are either public or private. These four headings 
form respectively the subjects of the four books of the 
Commentaries. 

Blackstone was by no means what would now be called 
a scientific jurist. He has only the vaguest possible grasp 
I of the elementary conceptions of law. He evidently regards 
I the law of gravitation, the law of nature, and the law of 
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England, as different examples of the same principle — as 
rules of action or conduct imposed by a superior power on 
its subjects. He propounds in terms a fallacy w^hich is 
j»orhaps not yet quite exjKslled from courts of law, viz., that 
munieijjal or positive laws derive their validity from their 
conformity to the so-called law of nature or law of God. 
** No Iniinan I vws,’^ he says, “ are of any validity if contrary 
to this.” IJis distinction between rights of persons and 
riglits of things, implying, as it would appear, that things 
as well as persons have rights, is attributable to a mis- 
understanding of the technical terms of the lloman law’. 
In distinguishing between private and public wrongs (civil 
injuries and crimes) he fails to seize the true principle of 
Ihe division. Austin, who accused him of following 
slavishly the method of Hale’s A mi/ysts of the Law^ declares 
tliat he “ blindly adopts the mistakes of his rude and com- 
pendious mod(‘l ; missing invariably, with a nice and sur- 
prising infelicity, the pregnant but obscure suggestions 
which it jiroffercd to his attention, and which would have 
guided a discerning and inventive writer to an arrangement 
comparatively just.” Hy the want of precise and closely- 
defined terms, and his tendency to substitute loose literary 
phrases, lie falls occasionally into irreconcilable con- 
tradictions. Even in discussing a subject of such immense 
importance as eejuity, ho hardly takes pains to discriminate 
b(*tween the h‘gal and ]) 0 }mlar senses of the word, and, from 
tlie small place which equity jurisprudence occupies in Ids 
arrangement, he would scarcely seem to have realized its 
true position in the law of England. Subject, however, to 
these strictures the completeness of the treatise, its service- 
able if not scientific order, and the jiower of lucid exposi- 
tion possessed by the author demand emjihatic recognition. 
Elackstone’s defects as a jurist are more conspicuous in Ins 
treatment of the underlying principles and fundamental 
divisions of the law than in Ids account of its substantive 
principles. 

Elackstonc by no means confines himself to the work of 
a legal commentator. It is his business, esiiecially when 
he touches on the framework of society, to find a basis in 
history and reason for all our most characteristic institutions, 
'riiere is not much either of jildlosophy or fairness in this 
part of his work. Whether through the natural conserva- 
tism of a lawyer, or through his own timidity and sub- 
serviency as a man and a jiolitician, he is always found to 
be a specious def(‘n<ler of the existing order of things. 
Eentham accuses him of being the enemy of all reform, and 
the unscrupulous champion of every form of professional 
chicanery. Austin says that he truckled to the sinister 
interests and mischievous prejudices of power, and that ho 
flattered the overweening conceit of the English in their 
own institutions. He displays much ingenuity in giving a 
jilausible form to common jirejudices and fallacies; but it 
is by no means clear that he w^as not imposed upon himself. 
More unileniable than the jiolitical fairness of the treatise 
is its merit as a w’ork of literature. It is written in a most 
grace! Ill and attractive style, and although no opportunity 
of embellishment has been lost, the language is always 
simple and clear. Whether it is owing to its literary graces, 
or to its success in flattering tlio prejudices of the public to 
which it was addressed, the infiuence of the book in 
England has been extraordinary. Not lawyers only, and 
lawyers |>erhaps oven less than others, accepted it as an 
authoritative revelation of the law. It performed for 
educated society in England much the same service os w’as 
rendered to tlie peojile of Homo by the publication of their 
previously unknown laws. It is more correct to regard it 
as a handbook of the law for laymen than as a legal 
treatise ; and as the first and only book of the kind in 
England it has been received with somewhat indis- 
criininating reverence. It is certain that a vast amount of 
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the constitutional sentiment of the country has bef^n 
inspired by its pages. To this day Blacksfone’s* criticism 
of the English constitution would probably express the 
most profound political convictions of the majority ojR the 
English people. Long after it has ceased to be of fiiuch 
practical value as an authority in the courts, it remains the 
arbiter of all public discussions on the law or the constitu- 
tion. On such occasions the C<mmeniarie% are apt to be 
construed as strictly as if they were a code. It is amusing 
to observe how much importance is attached to the ipnt- 
Hwut verba of a writer who aimed more at presenting a pic- 
ture intelligible to laymen than at recording the principles 
of the law with technical accuracy of detail. (k. k.) i, 

BLATNVILLE, Hbnei-Makie Ducrotay de, a dis- 
tinguished naturalist, was born at Arques, near Dieppe, 
Sept. 12, 1777. About the year 1795 he entered th^ 
school of design at Rouen, but after a very short time he 
went to Paris, where he became a pupil of Vincent the 
painter. Attracted by the lectures of Cuvier and other 
eminent professors in the ('^ollegc of France, he commenced 
the study of anatomy, and in 1808 he took the degree of 
M.D. He now devoted himself to the study of natural 
hislory, particularly the department of myology, and he 
soon attracted the attention of Cuvier, who engaged him 
to draw some figures for one of his works, and to carry 
out some of the practical work of anatomy. He was also 
chosen by that illustrious professor to siqiply his place on 
occasions at the College of France and at the Athena'um, 
and in 1812 he obtained the vacant chair of anatomy and 
zoology ill the Faculty of Sciences at Pans. His some- 
what irascible disposition was probably one cause of the 
subsequent estrangement between him and (^uvier, which 
ended in an ojien and irreconcilable enmity. In 1825 
Blainville was admitted a member of the Academy pf 
Sciences; and in 1830 he was appointed to succeed 
Lamarck in the chair of natural history at the museum. 
This lie resigned in 1832, being appointed on the death of 
Cuvier to the chair of comparative anatomy, wliich ho 
continued to occupy lor the space of eighteen years, and 
in the conduct of wliicli he proved himself no unworthy 
successor to liis great teacher. Blainville was found dead 
in a railway carriage while travelling between Rouen and 
Caen, May 1, 1850. 

Besides a great vari(dy of so})aratc mcnn)irs, he wns the author of 
Prodrmned'nne Kouville Dthinbuimn MtUwdiquc da li&gtic Animal ^ 
1816 ; Oalevyraphu oa Descriptwih IconAtgraphiqae Otrrnpart^r dn 
Sqnelrlte^ Ac ; Faanc Fram^aiHe^ 1821 1830 ; Cours de Phyvolnqic 
(HtUuh'ah ft Compnrt^ef 1833 ; Afnnuel dc Malacologif ft de Conchy- 
lioloqiff 1825-1827 ; Uistoire des Sciences AatVrcIles an Moyen Age^ 
1845. 

BLAIR, or Port-Blair, the chief place in the convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands in the Indian Ocean, is 
situated on the south-east shore of the South Andaman 
Island, in 11“ 42' N. lat. and 93“ E. long. In 1789 it was 
selected as a convict settlement, under orders of the Indian 
Government, by Lieutenant Blair, R.N., whose name the 
port bears. It possesses one of the best harbours in 
Asia, while its central jiosition in the Bay of Bengal gives 
it immense advantage as a ])lace of naval rendezvous for 
military operations in this part of the world. For further 
particulars see Andaman Islands. 

BLAIR, Dr lluon, was born April 7, 1718, at Edin- 
burgh, where his father was a merchant. He entered 
Edinburgh University in 1730 and won the favourable 
notice of IVofcssor Stevenson by an essay on the Beauti- 
ful, written for the logic class in his sixteenth year. On 
taking the degree of M.A. in 1739, he printed a thesis 
De Fvindamenth et OhlittafioneLegtsNatv/rai^ which contains 
an outline of the moral princijiles afterwards unfolded in 
his sermons. Ho was licensed to preach in 1741, and in 
a few months the earl of Leven, hearing of his eloquence. 
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pteaented him to the parish of Collessie in Fife. In 1743 
he was •elected to the second charge of the Canongato 
Church, Edinburgh, where he performed the pastoml 
dutij^ with great success, until removed to Lady Yester’s, 
one m the city churches, in 1754. He married his cousin, 
Katherine Jlannatyne, in 1748, and by her had a son, who 
died in infancy, and a daughter who lived to her twenty- 
first year. In 1757 the University of St Andrews con- 
ferred on him the degree of D.D., and in the following 
yeaa he was promoted to the High Church, Edinburgh, the 
most important charge in Scotland. In 1759 he com- 
menced, under the patronage of Lord Karnes, to deliver a 
course of lectures on composition, the success of wdiich led 
\o the foundation of a chair of rhetoric and belles lettres 
in the Edinburgh University. To this chair he was 
appointed in 1762, with a salary of £70 a year. Having 
long taken interest in the Celtic poetry of the Highlands, 
ho published in 1763 a laudatory Dissertation on Mac- 
pherson’s Osslan, of which ho maintained the authen- 
ticity. This criti(iue, after being greatly overrated at the 
time, has now fallen into neglect. In 1777 the first volume 
of his Seimom appeared. It was succeeded by other four 
volumes, all of which met with the greatest success. Dr 
Samuel Johnson praised them warmly. “ I love Blair’s 
SerntonSf^* Johnson said, “his doctrine is the best limited, 
the best expressed ; there is the most warmth without 
fanaticism, the most rational tran8f)ort.” The Sennons 
were translated into almost every language of Euro))e, 
and in 1780, to signify the royal apj)robation, George 111. 
conferred upon him a pension of £200 a year. In 1783 
he retired from his professorsliip and [)ublihhed his Lectures 
<m Rhetoric which ho had carefully revised, and which 
have been frequently reprinted. He died, after a brief 
i^noss, on the 27th December 1801. In the church Blair 
belonged to the “ moderate ” or latitudinarian party, and 
his Sermons have been objected to as deficient in doctrinal 
definiteness. His once brilliant reputation is now becom- 
ing forgotten. His works display little originality, but are 
written in a flowing and elaborate style ; and liis Rhetoric, 
although inferior to Campbell’s, and wanting in research and 
depth of thought, is unworthy of the neglect it has met with, 
BLAIR, IloBEKT, author of the well-known jioem ontith‘d 
The Orave^ wus the eldest son of the Rev. Robert Blair, 
of Edinburgh. He was probably born at Edinburgh 
about the year 1700, and at the university of that city ho 
received the elements of a classical education. He after- 
wards spent some time on the Continent. Upon his return 
he took orders, and in 1731 was ordained minister of Athcl- 
staneford, in East Lothian, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. He died of fever, February 4, 1746, and was 
succeeded in his living by John Home, the authorof Douglas, 
llis fourth son became lord-president of the (.’ourt of Ses- 
sion. Blair wrote several other pieces besides The (h ave; but 
that j)oem alone constitutes his title to rank as a poet. It 
consists of a succession of descriptions and reflections, which 
hate no other connection except what they may derive from 
their relation to a common subject, but these are inter- 
spersed with striking allusions, picturesque imagery, touches 
of a rude though efiective pathos, and a vein of sentiment 
at once natural and just. The rhythm is often harsh, and 
thi versification frequently devoid of correctness, harmony, 
and grace ; but it has nevertheless a masculine vigour and 
freshness about it, which more than atone for the defects in 
the finishing ; while, in certain moods of the mind, the air 
of deep and almost misanthropical melancholy diffused over 
the whole proves highly touching and impressive. Cairq)- 
bell, in the Pleasures of Hope, has borrowed, with a slight 
variation, a line from this poem — 

** Its visits, 

Like those of angels, short and far between.** 
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The vigorous, though occasionally rather forced, poetic 
conceptions of the author of The (irave, were finely illus- 
trated in Cromck’s edition, published in 1808, by the 
grandly wild designs of William Blake, engraved by the 
delicate burin of Schiavonetti, The Grave was first printed 
at London in 1743. 

BLAKE, Robert, the famous English admiral of the 
Commonwealth, was born at Bridgwater in Somersetshire, 
in August 1598. His birth thus falD in the year before 
that of Croufwell ; their lives ran parallel in the service of 
their country; their characters jiresent many points of 
likeness ; and they died within a l(*w months of each other. 
Blake was the eldest son of a well-to-do merchant, and 
received his early education at the grammar school of 
Bridgwater. At the age of sixteen he was sent to Oxford, 
entering at first 8t Alban’s Hall, but removing afterwards 
to Wadham College, then recently founded by his father*s 
friend, Nicholas Wadham. He remained at the university 
till 1623, and though certainly not w^anting in ability 
or in diligence, he missed, for some reason not clearly 
ascertained, such college preferment as ho naturally aimed 
at. From Oxford, after taking his degree of M.A., he 
returned to his father’s house, where, through the memor- 
able and troubled years which followed, he led a quiet and 
retired life. His thorough honesty, his public s}»irit and 
disinterestedness, his courageous utterance of what he 
thought of the court and the church, of shi]>money ami the 
High Commission C^ourt and the licence of the times, mode 
him a man of mark among his neighbours. And when, 
after eleven years of kingship without parliaments, a parlia- 
ment was summoned to meet in Ajiril 1640, Blake was 
elected by the rresbyterian party to rejiresent his native 
borough. This parliament, named “the Short,” was dis- 
solved in three weeks, and the career of Blake as a poli- 
tician was suspended. Two years later the inevitable con- 
flict began. Blake declared for the Barliament ; and 
thinking, says Johnson, a bare declaration for right not 
all the <luly of a good man, ho raised a troop of horse 
in his county, and rendered such efficient service, that in 
1643 he was entrusted wnth the command of one of the 
forts of Bristol. This he stoutly held during the siege of 
the town by Prince Rupert, and was near being hung for 
continuing his resistance after the governor had capitulated. 
Tn the following year Colonel Blake took Taunton by 
surprise, and notwithstanding its imperfect defences and 
inadeipiate supplies, held the town for the Parliament 
against two sieges by the Royalists, until July 1645, wdien 
it w’as relieved by Fairfax. Blake did not ajiprove of the 
trial and execution of (Charles I. ; but lie adhered to tli© 
Parliamentary ]>arly after the king’s death, and within a 
month (February 1649) W’as appointed, with Colonels Dean 
and Pophain, to the command of the fli-el, under the title 
of General of the Sea. In April he was sent in pursuit of 
J’rince Rupert, who with the Royalist fleet had entered the 
harbour of Kinsalo in Ireland. There he blockaded the 
I’rince for six months ; and wdien the latter, in w’ant of 
provisions, and hopeless of relief, succeeded in making his 
escape with the fleet and in reaching the Tagus, Blake 
followed him thither, and again blockaded him for some 
months. The king of I’ortugal refusing permission for Blake 
to attack his enemy, the latter ma<le reprisals by falling on 
the Portuguese fleet, richly laden, returning from Brassil. 
He captured seventeen ships and burnt three, bringing }m 
])rizcs home without molestation. After rovictualling his 
licet, he sailed again, captured a French man-of-w^ar, and 
then pursued Prince Rupert oncii more to the harbour of 
( ’arthagena. The 8f>anish governor would not allow 
him to violate the }>eace of a m*utral ]>ort, and ho there- 
fore withdrew. In January 1651 he at last attacked the 
Royalist fleet in Malaga harbour, and destroyed the who’o 
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with the excef)ti()n of two ships. In consequence of the 
I’ortuguese protest against his proceedings, a formal investi- 
gation was instituted in England, which resulted in the 
approval of the homo authorities. The thanks of Par- 
liament wore voted to Blake, and he was appointed warden 
of the (hn(|ue Ports. He was continued in his office of 
admiral and general of the sea; and in May following he 
took, in conjunction with Ayscue, the Scilly Islands. For 
this service the thanks of Parliament were again awarded 
him, and ho was soon after made a member of the Council 
of State. In 1652 war broke out with the Dutch, who 
had made groat preparations for the conflict. In March 
the command of tlie fleet was given to Blake for nine 
months ; and in the middle of May the Dutch fleet of 
forty-five ships, led by their great admiral Van Tromp, 
a])peared in the Dr>wns. Blake, who had only twenty ships, 
sailed to meet them, and the battle took place off Dover 
on May 19. The Dutch were defeated in an engagement 
of four or five hours, lost two ships, and withdrew under 
cover of darkness. Attempts at accommodation were made 
by the States, but they failed. Eaiiy in July war was 
formally declared, and in the same month Blake captured 
a largo i)art of the Dutch fishery-fleet and the twelve men- 
of-war that formed their convoy. On September 28, Blake 
and Penn again encountered the Dutch fleet, now com- 
manded by De Huy ter and De Witt, in the Dowms, 
defeat-od it, and chased it for two days. The Dutch took 
refuge in (loree. A third battle was fought near the end 
of November. By this time the ships under Blake^s com- 
mand had boon reduced in number to forty, and nearly the 
half of these were useless for want of seamen. Van Tromp, 
who had been reinstated in command, apj^eared in the 
Downs, with a fleet of eighty ships besides ten fire-ships. 
Blakt', nevertheless, risked a battle, but was defeated, and 
withdrew into the Thames. It was in his first elation at 
this victory that Van Tromp carried the broom at his mast- 
l>ead in his passage through the Channel, as a pledge of his 
determination to sweep the English off the seas. His brar 
vado was speedily avenged. The English fleet having boon 
refitted, put to .sea again in February 1653; and on the 
1 Sth, lllako, at the h(*ad of eighty ships, oncountored Van 
'rn)mp in the (fiiannel. The Dutch force, according to 
Clareiid m, numbered 100 shijis of war, but according to the 
official reports of the Dutch, only seventy. The battle 
was severe, and continued through three days, the Dutch 
however retreating, and taking refuge in the shallow waters 
off* the French coast. In this action Blake was severely 
wounded. In the change of Government introduced by 
the dismi.ssal of the Long Parliament by Cromwell (April 
1653) Blake did not interfere. ‘‘It is not,” he said, “the 
business of a seaman to mind state affairs, but to hinder 
foreigners from fooling us.” The three English admirals 
put to sea again in May ; and on Juno 3d and 4th another 
battle was fought near the North Foreland. On the first 
day Dean Jand Monk were repulsed by Van Tromp ; but on 
the second day the scales were turned by the arrival of 
Blake, and the Dutch retreated to the Texel. Ill health now 
compelled Blake to retire from the service for a time, and he 
did not appear again on the seas for about eighteen months ; 
meanwhile he sat as a member of the Little Parliament 
( Barebones’s). In November 1654 he was selected by 
Cromwell to conduct a fleet to the Mediterranean to exact 
compensation from the Duke of Tuscany, the knights of 
!Malta, and the piratical states of North Africa, for wrongs 
done to English merchants. This mission he executed 
with his accustomed spirit and with complete success. 
Tunis alone dared to resist his demands, and Tunis paid the 
])enalty of the destruction of its two fortresses by English 
guns. In the winter of 1655-56, war being declared 
against Spain, Blake was sent to cruise off Cadiz and the 


neighbouring coasts, to intercept the Spanish shippin|. 
One of his captains captured a part of the Plate* fleet in 
September 1656. In April 1657 Blake, then in very ill 
hedth, suffering from dropsy and scurvy, and anxiom to 
have assistance in his arduous duties, heard that the rlate 
fleet lay at anchor in the bay of Santa Cruz, in the island 
of Teneriffe. The position was a very strong one, defended 
by a castle and several forts with guns. Under the 
shelter of these lay a fleet of sixteen ships drawn up in 
crescent order. Captain Stayner was ordered to entei» the 
bay and fall on the fleet. This he did. Blake followed 
him. Broadsides were poured into the castle and the forts 
at the same time ; and soon nothing was loft but ruined 
walls and charred fragments of burnt ships. The wind 
was blowing hard into the bay ; but suddenly, and 
fortunately for the heroic Blake, it shifted, and carried him^ 
safely out to sea. “ The whole action, ”8ays Clarendon, “ wa.. 
so incredible that all men who knew the place wondered 
that any sober man, with what courage soever endowed, 
would ever have undertaken it ; and they could hardly 
persuade themselves to believe what they had done ; while 
the Spaniards comforted themselves with the belief that 
they wore devils and not men who had destroyed them in 
such a manner.” The English lost one shij) and 200 men 
killed and wounded. The thanks of Parliament were 
voted to officers and men ; and a very costly jewel 
(diamond ring) was presented to Blake, “ as a testimony,”^ 
says Cromwell in his letter of June 10th, “of our own and 
the Parliament's good acceptance of your carriage in thia 
action.” “ This was the last action of the brave Blake.” 
After again cruising for a time off Cadiz, hi.s health failing 
more and more, he was compelled to make homewards 
before the summer was over. He died at sea, but within 
sight of Plymouth, August 17, 1657. His body was 
brought to London and embalmed and after lying in state 
at Greenwich House was interred with great pomp and 
solemnity in Westminster Abbey. In 1661 Charles II. 
disgraced himself by ordering the exhumation of Blake^s 
body, with those of the mother and daughter of Cromwell 
and several others. They were cast out of the abbey, and 
were reburied in the churchyard of St Margaret’s. “ But 
that regard,” says Johnson, “ which was denied his body 
had been paid to his better remains, his name and his. 
memory. Nor has any writer dared to deny him the 
praise of intrepidity, honesty, contempt of wealth, and love 
of his country.” Clarendon bears the following testimony 
to his excellence as a commander : — “ He was the first 
man that declined the old track, and made it apparent that 
the science might bo attained in less time than was imagined. 
He was the first man who brought ships to contemn castles 
on the shore, which had ever been thought very formidable, 
but were discovered by him to make a noise only, and to 
fright those who could be rarely hurt by them.” A life 
of Blake is included in the work entitled X^W, MnglUh 
and Foreign, Dr Johnson wrote a short life of him, and 
in 1852 appeared Mr Hepworth Dixon’s fuller narrative, 
Robert BlaJcfy Admiral and General at Se (w. L. R. c.) 

BLAKE, William, poet and painter, was bom in London, 
on 28th November 1757. His father, James Blake, kept 
a hosier’s shop in Broad Street, Golden Square ; and from 
the scanty education which the young artist recoivedpit 
may be judged that the circumstances of the family were 
not very prosperous. For the facts of William Blake’s 
early life the world is indebted to a little book, called, 
Fathers Memoirs on a Child^ written by Dr Malkin, and 
published in 1806. Hero we learn that young Blake 
quickly developed a taste for design, which* his ^father 
appears to have had sufficient intelligence to recognize and 
assist by every means in his power. At the age of ten 
the boy was sent to a drawing school kept by "Mr Pars. 
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ilf the ^trandi and at the same time he was already 
cultivating his own taste by constant attendance at the 
diflferent art salerooms, where he was known as the “ little 
coni*tois8eur.” Here he began to collect prints after Michel 
Angfto, and Kaphael, Durer, and Hemskcrk, while at the 
school in the Strand ho had the opportunity of drawing 
from the antique. After four years of this preliminary 
instruction Blake entered upon another branch of art 
study. In 1777 he was apprenticed to James Basire, an 
engraver of repute, and with him he remained seven years. 
His apprenticeship had an important bearing on Blake^s 
artistic education, and marks the department of art in 
■^^hich he was made technically proficient. In 1778, at the 
end of his apprenticeship, he proceeded to the school of the 
Koyal Academy, where he continued his early study from 
tjie antique, and had for the first time an opportunity of 
drawing from the living model. 

This is in brief all that is known of Blake’s artistic educa- 
tion. That he ever, at the academy or elsewhere, systema- 
tically studied painting we do not know ; but that he had 
already begun the practice of water colour for himself is 
ascertained. So far, however^ the course of his training 
. in art schools, and under Basire, was calculated to render 
him proficient only as a draughtsman and an engraver. 
He had learned how to draw, and he had mastered besides 
* the practical difficulties of engraving, and with these 
qualifications ho entered upon his career. In 1780 he 
exhibited a ])icture in the Royal Academy Exhibition, con- 
jectured to have been executed in water colours, and he 
continued to contribute to the annual exhibitions up to 
the year 1808. In 1782 he married Catherine Boucher, the 
daughter of a market-gardener at Battersea, with whom ho 
lived always on affectionate terms, and the young couple 
after their marriage established themselves in Green Street, 
Leicester Fields. Blake had already become acquainted 
with some of the rising artists of his time, amongst them 
Stothard, Flaxman, and Fuseli, and he now began to see 
something of literary society. At the house of the Rev. 
Henry Mathew, in Rathbone Place, he used to recite and 
sometimes to sing poems of his own composition, and it 
was through the influence of this gentleman, combined with 
that of Flaxman, that Blake’s first volume of i>oetry was 
printed and published in 1783. From this time forward 
the artist came before the world in a double capacity. By 
education as well as native talent, he was pledged to the 
life of a painter, and these Poetical SJeeteJm^ though they 
are often no more than the utterances of a boy, arc no less 
decisive in marking* Blake as a future poet. 

For a while the two gifts are exhibited in association. 
To the close of his life Blake continued to i)rint and 
publish, after a manner of his own, the inventions of his 
verse illustrated by original designs, but there is a 
certain period in his career when the union of the two 
gifts is jjeculiarly close, and when their service to one 
another 18 unquestionable. In 1784 Blake, moving from 
Gredn Street, set up in company with a fellow-pupil, 
Parker, as print-seller and engraver next to his father’s house 
in Broad Street, Golden Square, but in 1787 this partner- 
ship was severed, and he established an independent 
business in Poland Street. It was from this house, and 
in 1787, that the o/ /rmocewee were published, a work 
that must alwrys be remarkable for beauty both of 
verse and of design, as well as for the singular method by 
which the two were combined and expressed by the artist. 
Blake became in fact his owm printer and publisher. He 
engraved upon copper, by a process devised by himself, 
both thq text of his poems and the surrounding decorative 
design, and to the pages printed from the copper plates 
an appropriate colouring was afterwards added by hand. 
The poetic genius already discernible in the first volume 
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of Poetical Sketches is here more decisively expressed, and 
some of the songs in this volume deserve to take rank 
with the best things of their kind in our literature. In 
an age of enfeebled poetic style, when Wordsworth, with 
more weighty api)aratu8, had as yet scarcely begun his 
reform of English versification, Blake, unaided by any 
contemporary influence, produced a work of fresh and 
living beauty ; and if the Sonfjs of Innocence established 
Blake’s claim to the title of poet, the setting in which 
they were given to the world proved that he was also 
something more. For the full development of his 
artistic poweis we have to wait till a later diite, but here 
at least he exhibits a just and original understanding of 
the sources of decorative beauty. Each page of these 
poems is a study of design, full of invention, and often 
wrought with the utmost delic‘acy of workmanship. The 
artist retained to the end this feeling for decorative effect ; 
but as time w^nt on, ho considerably enlarged the imagina- 
tive scope of his work, and decoration then became the 
condition rather than the aim of his labour. 

Notwithstanding the distinct and precious qualities of 
this volume, it attracted but slight attention, a fact per- 
haps not very wonderful, w’hen the system of publication 
is taken into account. Blake, however, 2 )roceeded wdth 
other work of the same kind. The same year he ])ub- 
lished The Book of Thel^ more decidedly mystic in its poetry, 
but scarcely less beautiful as a ]>iece of illumination ; llie 
Marriaf^e of Heaven and Hdl followed in 1790; and in 

1793 there are added The Gates of Paradise^ The Vision of 
the Daucfhiers of Alhxon^ and some other Rrojffietic Books,” 
It becomes abundantly clear on reaching this point in his 
career, that Blake’s utterances cannot be judged by 
ordinary rules. The Semijs of Ecpei'ience^ put forth in 

1794 as a companion to the earlier Songs of Innocence^ are 
for the most part intelligible and coherent, but in these 
Intervening works of j)roj)hecy, as they W'ere called by the 
author, we get the first public cx])res8ion of that phase 
of his character and of his genius upon which a charge 
of insanity has been founded. The question whether 
Blake w^as or was not mad seems likely to remain in 
dispute, but there can be no doubt whatever that he was 
at different periods of his life under the influence of illu- 
sions for which there are no outward facta to account, and 
that much of what he wrote is so far wanting in the 
quality of sanity as to be without a logical coherence. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that no madness 
imputed to Blake could equal that which would be involved 
in the rejection of his work on this ground. The great- 
ness of Blake’s mind is even better established than its 
frailty, and in considering the work that he has left we must 
remember that it is by the sublimity of his genius, and not 
by any mental defect, that he is most clearly distinguished 
from his fellows. With the publication of the Songs of 
Experience Blake’s poetic career, so far at least as ordinary 
readers are concerned, may be said to close. A writer of 
prophecy he continued for many years, but the w ork by 
which he is best known in poetry are those earlier and 
simpler efforts, supplemented by a few pieces taken from 
various sources, some of which were of later production. 
The body of Blake’s intelligible verse is now made 
accessible to the public, in Mr W. Rossetti’s edition of his 
works, published in the Aldino series, and to this volume 
those readers may bo referred who desire to know the 
foundation upon which the poet’s fame has been built. 
But although Blake the poet ceases in a general sense at 
this date, Blake the artist is only just entering upon his 
career. In the Songs of Innocence and Experience^ and 
even in some of the earlier Books of Prophecy^ the two 
gifts worked together in perfect balance and harmony ; 

1 but at this point the supremacy of the artistic faculty 
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aaserts itself, and for the remainder of his life Blake was 
pre-eminently a designer and engraver. The labour of 
poetical composition continues, but the product passes 
beyond the range of general comprehension ; while, with 
apparent inconsistency, the work of the artist gains 
steadily in strength and coherence, and never to the last 
Joses its hold upon the understanding. It may almost be 
said without exaggeration that his earliest poetic work, 
77^ Songn of Innocence^ and nearly his latest effort in 
design, the illustrations to Tfie Book of Job, take rank 
among the sanest and most admirable products of his 
genius. Nor is the fact, astonishing enough at first sight, 
t[nite beyond a possible explanation. As Blake advanced 
ill his poetic career, ho was gradually hindered and finally 
overpowered by a tendency that was most serviceable to 
liim in design. His inclination to substitute a symbol 
lor a conco])tion, to make an image do duty for an idea, 
became an insup(‘rablo obstacle to literary success. lie 
endeavoured constantly to treat the intellectual material of 
verse as if it could bo moulded into sensuous form, with 
the inevitable result that as the ideas to bo expressed 
advanced in complexity and depth of meaning, his poetic 
gifts became gradually more inadequate to the task of 
interjiretation. The earlier poems dealing with simpler 
themes, and put forward at a time when the bent of the 
artist’s miml was not strictly determined, do not suffer 
from this difficulty ; the symbolism then only enriches an 
id(*a of no intellectual intricacy; but when Blake began 
to concern himself with profoundcr iiroblems the want of 
a more logical understanding of language made itself 
strikingly apparent. If his ways of thought and modes 
of workmansliip had not been developed with an intensity 
almost morbid, ho would probably have been able to dis- 
tinguish and koe]) separate the double functions of art and 
literature. As it is, liowever, ho remains as an extreme 
illustration of the ascendency of the artistic faculty. 
For this tendency to translate ideas into imago, and to 
find for every thought, however simple or sublime, a precise 
and sensuous form, is of the essence of pure artistic inven- 
tion. If this be accepted as the dominant bent of Blake’s 
genius, it is not so wonderful that his work in art should 
have strengthened in jiroportiou as his poetic powers 
waneil ; but whidhev the explanation satisfies all the require- 
ments of the case or not, the fact remains, and cannot bo 
overlooked by any student of Blake’s career. 

In 17fifi lllake was actively employed in the work of 
illustration. Kd wards, a bookseller of New Bond Street, 
projected a new edition of Young’s Night Tfunights^ and 
Blake was chosen to illustrate the work. It was to have 
been issued in parts, but for some reason not very clear 
the enterprise failed, and only a first part, including forty- 
three designs, was given to the world. These designs 
were engraved by Blake himself, and they are interesting 
not only for their own merit but for the peculiar system 
by which the illustration has been associated with the 
text, (.^uito recently it has been discovered that the 
artist had executed original designs in water colour for 
the whole senes, and these drawings, 537 in number, form 
one of the most interesting records of Blake’s genius. Mr 
Gilchrist, the painter’s careful and sympathetic biographer, 
in commenting iijion the engraved plates, regrets the absence 
of colour, “ the use of which Blake so well understood, to 
relieve his sinqile design and give it significance,” and an 
examination of the original water colour drawings fully 
supports the justice of his criticism. Soon after the publi- 
cation of this work Blake was introduced by Flaxman to 
the poet Hayley, and in the year 1801 he accepted the 
suggestion of the latter, that he should take up his re- 
sidence at Felpham in Sussex. The mild and amiable 
l>oet had planned to write a life of Cowper, and for the 


ilhistration of this and other works he sought Blaki^s 
help and companionship. The residence at Felpham 
continued for three years, partly pleasant and partly 
irksome to Blake, but apparently not very profitably to 
the progress of his art. One of the annoyances df his 
stay was a malicious prosecution for treason set on foot 
by a common soldier whom Blake had summarily ejected 
from his garden ; but a more serious drawback was the in- 
creasing irritation which the painter seems to have ex- 
perienced from association with Hayley. In 1804 Blake 
returned to London, to take up his residence in South 
Moulton Street, and as the fruit of his residence in Felp- 
ham, he published, in the manner already described, 
the prophetic books called the JeruscUein, The 
of the Qiant Albion^ and Milton, The first of these is a 
very notable performance in regard to artistic invention. 
Many of the designs stand out from the text in complete in- 
dependence, and are now and then of the very finest quality. 

In the years 1804-1805 Blake executed a series of 
designs in illustration of Blair’s Grave^ of much beauty and 
grandeur, though showing stronger traces of imitation of 
Italian art than any earlier production. These designs 
wore purchased from the artist by an adventurous and 
unscrupulous publisher, Cromek, for the paltry sura of £21, 
and afterwards published in a series of engravings by 
Bchiavonetti. Despite the ill treatment Blake received in 
the matter, and the other evils, including a quarrel with 
his friend Stothard as to priority of invention of a design 
illustrating the Canterbury Pilgrims, which his association 
with Cromek involved, the book gained for him a larger 
amount of popularity than he at any other time securecL 
Htoihard’s picture of the Canterbury Pilgrims was 
exhibited in 1807, and in 1809 Blake, in emulation of 
his rival’s success, having himself jiaintod in water colQiur 
a picture of the same subject, opened an exhibition, and 
drew up a Descriptive Catalogue, curious and interesting, 
and containing a very valuable criticism of Chaucer. 

The remainder of the artist’s life is not outwardly 
eventful. In 1813 he formed, through the introduction 
of George Cumberland of Bristol, a valuable friendship 
with Mr John Linnell and other rising water colour 
painters. Amongst the group Blake seems to have found 
special sympathy in the society of Varloy, who, himself 
addicted to astrology, encouraged Blake to cultivate his. 
gift of inspired vision ; and it is probably to this influence 
that we are indebted for several curious drawings made 
from visions, especially the celebrated “ ghost of a flea 
and the very humorous portrait of •the builder of the 
Pyramids. In 1821 Blake removed to Fountain Court, 
in the Strand, where ho died 1827. The chief work of 
these last years was the splendid series of engraved designs 
in illustration of the book of Job. Here we find the 
highest imaginative qualities of Blake’s art united to the 
technical moans of expression which ho best understood. 
Both the invention and the engraving are in all ways re- 
markable, and the series may fairly be cited in suppoxij of 
a very high estimate of his genius. None of his works are 
without the trace of that peculiar artistic instinct and power 
which seizes the pictorial element of ideas, simple or sublime, 
and translates them into the appropriate language of sense ; 
but here the double faculty finds the happiest exer/?ise. 
The grandeur of the theme is duly reflected in the simple 
and sublime images of the artist’s design, and in the pre- 
sence of these plates wo are made to feel the power of the 
artist over the exprossional resources of human form, as well 
ns his sympathy with the imaginative significance of his 
subject. 

A life of Blake, with selections from his works by 
Alexander Gilchrist, was published in 1863 ; in 1868 Mr 
Swinburne published a critical essay on his genius re- 
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mrkable for a full examination of the Prophetic Books, 
and BtiH more recently Mr William Bossetti has published 
a memoir prefixed to an edition of the poems, (j. c. o.) 

BLANC, Mont, the highest, and in other respects 
one^of the most remarkable mountains in Europe, is 
situated in that division of the great Alpine system known 
as the Pennine Alps, in 45*" 49' 58" N. lat and 6" 51' 54" 
E. long. It rises almost in the shape of a pyramid to the 
height of 15,780 feet, and is visible at a distance of 130 
mil^s to the west. The mass of the mountain is composed 
of granite, covered with strata of schists and limestones. 
To the N.E. lies the beautiful vale of Chamouni, and on 
the S.W. the A116e Blanche. Of the numerous glaciers 
\;hat send their ice<streams down its sides the most remark- 
able is the Mer de Glace, which winds down its northern 
slope towards Chamouni, and gives birth to the Biver Arve. 
*The ascent of Mont Blanc was first accomplished in 1786 
by a guide named Jacques Balmat, who sliortly afterwards 
led Dr Paccard, a local physician, to the summit, and thus 
gave him the honour of being the first person of scientific 
education to make known the possibility of the undertak- 
ing. De Saussure, the naturalist, ascended in the following 
^ year, and when the Italian naturalist Imperiale de Sant- 
Angelo made the ascent in 1840 he had been preceded 
by thirty-three known travellers. Th e whole j ourney to the 
• top and back can now be accomplished in 50 or 60 hours ; 
but in general the view can hardly be said to be worth the 
fatigue, the extreme height of the position, even when the 
outlook is unclouded, rendering the prospect indistinct. 
For authorities and maps, see Alps, vol. i. pp. 635-6. 

BLANE, SiK Gilbert, a distinguished physician, was 
born at Blanefield in Aryshire, in 1749, and died iu Lon- 
don in 1834. He was educated at Edinburgh University, 
^nd shortly after his removal to London became private 
physician to Lord Rodney, whom ho accompanied to the 
West Indies. Through his skill and exertions the health 
of the seamen on board the fleet remained com[)aratively 
unaffected by the climate ; and on his return homo he 
embodied the results of his exiierionce in a treatise On the 
Diseases of Semien^ 1783. He rose rapidly to fame, ac- 
quired an extensive practice, and in 1812 was appointed 
physician in ordinary to tho Prince of Wales, with the rank 
of baronet. When at the head of the Navy Board of 
Health, an office he held for some years, ho introduce<l 
many useful measures for securing the health of seamen 
during long voyages. Of his numerous works the most 
important is the Elements of Medical Logic, 1819. 

BLARES, a city of tho province of Gerona in Spain, at 
the mouth of the River Tordera, defended by a castle. The 
population, 5900 in number, are principally employed in 
the fisheries and navigation. Lace is manufactured by 
the women. Long. 2'* 51' E., lat. 41" 42' N. 

BIAUNEY, a small village of Ireland, in the county of 
Cork, about 5 miles from that city, chiefly celebrated as 
giving name to a peculiar kind of eloquence, alleged to be 
characteristic of the natives of Ireland. The “Blarney 
Stone,” the kissing of which is said to confer this faculty, 
is pointed out within the castle. 

BLASPHEMY Aeans literally defamation or evil speak- 
ing, but is more peculiarly restricted to an indignity 
o^ered to the Deity by words or writing. The common 
law of England treats blas[)heray as an indictable offence. 
All blasphemies against God, as denying his being, or pro- 
vidence, all contumelious reproaches of Jesus Christ, 
all profane scoffing at the Holy Scriptures, or exposing any 
part thereof to contempt or ridicule, are punishable by tho 
temporal courts with fine, imprisonment, and also infamous 
#corpdral punishment. The Act 1 Kdw. c. 1 (repealed 
1 Mary, c. 2, and revived 1 Eliz. c. 1), enacts that persons re- 
viling the sacrament of the Lord's supper, by contemptuous 


words or otherwise, shall suffer imprisonment. Persons 
denying the Trinity were deprived of the benefit of the 
Act of Toleration by 1 Will. III. c. 18. The 9 and 10 Will. 
I II. c. 32, enacts that if any person, educated in or having 
made profession of tho Christian religion, should by writing, 
l>reaching, teaching, or advised speaking, deny any one of 
the persons of the lloly Trinity to bo God, or ^ould assert 
or maintain that there are more gods than one, or should 
deny tho Christian religion to be true, or tho Holy Scriptures 
to be of divine authority, ho should, uj»on the first offence, 
be rendered incapable of holding any office or place of trust, 
and for the second incapable of bringing any action, of 
being guardian or executor, or of taking a legacy or deed 
of gift, and should suffer three years' imprisonment without 
bail. It has been hold that a person oflending under the 
statute is also indictable at common law (Rex v. Carlisle, 
where Mr Justice Best remarks, “ In the age of toleration, 
when that statute passed, neither churchmen nor sectarians 
wished to protect in their infidelity those who disbelieved 
the Holy Scriptures ''). The 53 Goo. II 1. c. 1 60, excepts from 
these enactments “ persons denying as therein mentioned 
respecting the lloly Trinity,” but otherwise tho common 
and statute law on tho subject remains as stated. In the 
case of Bex v. Woolston (2 Goo. TI.) the court declared 
that they would not suffer it to be debated whether to 
write against Christianity in general was not an offence 
punishable in the temporal courts at common law, but 
they did not intend to include disputes between learned 
men on particular controverted points. The law against 
blasjihemy has tiot recently been in active oj>eration. In 
1841, Moxon was found guilty of the publication of a 
blasphemous libel (Shelley’s Queen Mali), the prosecution 
having been instituted by ITetherington, who had pre- 
viously been condemned to four months' imprisonment for 
a similar offence, and wished to test the law under which 
he was ]ninished. In the case of Cowan v. Milbourn, in 
1867, the defendant had broken his contract to let a lecture- 
room to the plaintiff, on discovering that tho intended 
lectures were to maintain that “ tho character of C’hrist is 
defective, and his teaching misleading, and that the Bible 
is no more inspired than any other book,” and tho Court 
of Exchequer held that the i)ublication of such doctrine 
was blasjjhemy, and the contract therefore illegal On 
that occasion the court reaffirmed the dictum of C. J. 
Hale, that Christianity is part of the laws of England. The 
Commissioners on Criminal Law (sixth report) remark, that 
“although tho law forbids all denial of the being and 
]>rovidence of God or tho Christian religion, it is only when 
irroligion assumes the form of an insult to God and man that 
the interference of the criminal law has taken place.” 

Profane cursing and swearing is made punishable by 
19 Geo. II. c. 21, which directs the oft'ender to bo brought 
before a justice of tho peace, and fined 5 shillings, 2 shil- 
lings, or 1 shilling, according as he is a gentleman, below 
the rank of gentleman, or a common labourer, soldier, <fec. 

By the law of Scotland, as it origionally stood, tho 
punishment of blasphemy was death. By an Act passed 
in the first parliament of Charles II., whoever, “ not being 
distracted in his wits,” should curse God or any person 
of the blessed Trinity was punishable with death ; and by 
a statute of King William's reign (1695, c. 11), any person 
reasoning against the being of God, or any person of the 
Trinity, or the authority of the Holy Scriptures, or the 
providence of God in the government of the world, was to 
be imprisoned for the first offence until he should give 
public satisfaction in sackcloth to tho congregation, to be 
punished more severely for the second offence, and for the 
third doomed to death ; but by 6 Geo. IV. c. 47, amended 
by 7 Will. IV, and 1 Viet. c. 5, blasphemy was made 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both. (e. r.) 
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BLASTING is the process by which portions of rock, or 
other hard substances, are disintegrated by means of an 
explosive agent, such as gunpowder. It is largely resorted 
to in quarrying, tunnelling, and mining operations. 

Of late years there has been rapid advance in the art, 
through the discovery of new explosives, through improve- 
ments in ajjpliances for firing, &c. ; so that the older 
method of blasting has, in many instances, given place to 
a more complex system, with wliich much better results 
are obtained. The simpler process may bo described thus. 
When a blast is to be made, a hole to receive powder is 
first bored in the rock ; such holes vary in diameter from 
A inch to inches, in depth from a few inches to many 
ieet, and in direction from the vertical to the horizontal. 
The borer, or jumper, with which the hole is made is a steel 
pointed drill ; it is struck by a hammer, and is turned jiartly 
round after each blow, to make the hole cylindrical. One 
man may do all this alone, but generally, in the case of 
larger holes, a man, in sitting posture, directs the jumper, 
supplies the hole with water, and clears out the powdered 
stone at intervals with a scraper, while another man, or 
two, or throe, are engaged in striking. A small rope of 
straw or hemp is twisted round the jumper at the orifice 
of tlie hole to prevent sejuirting up of the water. In the 
< aso of soft rock a loaded drill is sometimes used, which 
acts merely by its own weight. On the other hand, in 
substances like pyrites, or compact magnetic iron ore, 
which cannot bo penetrated with steel drills, holes for 
blasting may be made by the gradual action of an acid 
(commonly muriatic) admitted through a vertical glass tube. 
When a sufficient depth is reached, the whole is cleaned and 
dried, and a charge of powder put in. A small taper rod 
of copper, the needle or nail, is inserted so as to reach to 
the bottom of the charge ; then the rest of the hole is 
filled iq) with some such material as dry sand or tough 
clay, which forms the tamping” or wadding, and which is 
firmly rammed down in small quantities successively by 
means of the tamping bar, a copi»er-faced punch of such 
thickness that it nearly fills the hole, and having a groove 
ill it to receive the nail. This operation requires great 
care, because of the danger of eliciting sparks through 
collision. The hole being now fully charged, the nail is 
withdrawn, leaving a small vent hole, into which is then 
introduced an oaten straw filled with powder (or a series of 
such). 'J'o this is attached a slow match of paper steeped 
in saltpetre. The match is touched with fire ; the alarm 
is given to retire to a safe distance ; and presently the 
explosion takes place, the rock opening with a sharp report, 
and fragments of stones being often shot into tlie air in all 
directions. An imjirovcment on this method of firing 
consists in the employment of Bickford’s patent fuse, which 
may be described as a perforated rope or hose containing 
an inflammable composition. A suitable length of fuse is 
placed in contact with tlie charge before tamping, and 
carried up to tlie mouth of the hole. On being lighted it 
burns at the lato of 2 to 3 feet per minute, giving the 
miners an ojiportunity to escape before explosion. A 
water-tight form of the fuse is often used in submarine 
blasting, — the shot or charge being then made up in 
cartridge form. 

Blasting, however, is often done on a much larger scale 
than that just indicated. As an example of the largo 
blasts, or “ mines,” where great blocks of rock have to bo 
removed at once, wc might take some of the operations 
carried on at the Holyhead quarries a number of years ago 
for the harbour works. An entrance gallery, 5 feet 6 
inches by 3 feet 6 inches was first driven from the face of 
the rock (hard quartzoac schist), an extent of 34 feet, 
where a shaft, 3 foot 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, was sunk 
to a depth of 14 feet. From this, level galleries were 
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driven some distance right and left^ with four diCH 
headings, at intervals^ returning towards the fadH of the 
rock and terminating in chambers for the charges. The 
four charges, amounting in all to 12,000 lb of f>o^er, 
were enclosed in canvas bags coated with tar. Theyf^ere 
calculated at the rate of 1 lb of powder to 3 tons of rock. 
For tamping a stiff red clay was used ; it was well rammed 
up close to the bags of powder (leaving a small air space 
round these), and continued to the mouth of the gallery. 
The charges were fired simultaneously by means of platyaum 
wire heated by a Grove’s battery. The total quantity of 
rock removed was about 40,000 tons ; it was separated 
into various sized blocks. Similarly, the Eounddown Cli^ 
at Dover was overthrown in 1843 for railway purposes by 
18,500 S) of powder, in three separate charges, fired simul- 
taneously from a Voltaic battery; a saving of J&7000 was^ 
thus effected by the South-Eastern Railway Company. 

In reviewing recent developments of the art of blasting, 
the ai>plication of machinery in the boring of rocks naturally 
claims some attention. A good rock-boring machine, at 
least where used in connection with simultaneous firing 
by electricity, ensures considerable economy in time and 
labour over the old method of hand-boring. Of such , 
machines, in which the jumper is repeatedly driven against 
the rock by compressed air or steam, being also made to 
rotate slightly at each blow, there are several varieties ; 
the Burleigh roc‘k drill is one of the best. It was used 
in the Hoosac tunnel in Massachusetts from 1869 ; and the 
last 5220 yards were completed with only eight of these 
machines. The rock was gneiss alternating with quartz. 
With hand-boring, the progress per minute was about 
1 6 yards ; with the Burleigh drill it was 48 yards, and 
the work was about one-third cheaper. According to 
Engineering^ the cost of the Mont Cenis tunnel was £19? 
per linear yard ; that of the Hoosac tunnel, notwithstanding 
much harder rock, only £180. In the recent large 
blastings at Hellgate, New York, the Burleigh machines 
also established their superiority, and came to be used 
exclusively. Among other boring-machines may be men- 
tioned the “Diamond” drill, and the systems of Law, 
Ingersoll, M‘Kean, Bergstroem, Sachs, Docring. 

The general properties of ordinary blasting-powder are 
well known ; it requires to be kept dry, and when dry, a 
spark of fire will cause it to explode. Various efforts have 
of late years been made towards the employment of more 
powerful explosive agents for blasting purposes The 
violent oxidizing power of chlorate of potash marked it 
out as available for explosive mixtures ; and sundry 
preparations containing this substance have been made 
(some of them highly dangerous). Horsley * b Blasting- 

Poivder, consisting of powdered nut galls and chlorate, may 
be taken as a typo of these mixtures, and as the safest of 
them. It is both more violent and more rapid in explosion 
than ordinary blasting-powder, and does not give off any 
smoke or unpleasant smell when it explodes. It mtist be 
kept dry, and it is liable to explode through friction ; the 
expensiveness of its ingredients is also a drawback. Gun- 
cotton was discovered by Schdiibein in 1846, but owing to 
disastrous accidents occurring in the* three years which 
followed, it was abandoned in this country and in France 
for sixteen years. Through the researches, meanwhile, ef 
an Austrian, Baron von Lcnk, it again came into notice in 
1864, and a Government committee investigated the merits 
of the gun-cotton twist or rope made according to the 
Austrian system. For blasting hard rock its general 
superiority in effect to |)Owder was recognized ; and the 
absence of smoke, where the resistance opposed to the 
gun-cotton was sufficient to develop its full explosive* 
force, was specially remarked upon. The want of rigidity 
of the material was objectionable ; and several accidents 
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fjocurred, through violent friction of the twist, when miners 
nad attempted to drive home a jammed charge. A con- 
siderable gain was secured by the invention of compressed 
gur^otUm by Professor Abel in 1868, In this form the 
explosive occupied less than half the space of the rope 
charges, and the smooth, hard exterior of the cylindrical 
charges rendered the operation of loading comparatively 
easy. The compressed charges, moreover, did not burn with 
the explosive violence of spun gun-cotton even when con- 
fin^ in the ordinary packing-cases. Among further im- 
provements may be noted the cheapening of the material by 
use of cotton waste, instead of the long staple cotton of high 
quality that was used in the Austrian manufacture. In 
•1868 Mr E. O. Brown discovered that (like nitroglycerine)^ 
comi)res8od gun-cotton was susceptible of violent explosion 
through the agency of a detonation, as well as in the 
•ordinary way. This was important, especially for submarine 
operations and works of demolition ; for the strong con- | 
iinement which was always necessary in the other case could 
bo dispensed with ] indeed, with some waste of j)ower, the 
substance might be exploded completely unconfined. Gun- 
cotton is not affected in its explosiveness by cold ; and it I 
can be kept any length of time without deterioration in tho 
• damp and perfectly unignitable state. The formula that | 
has been assigned for the most explosive gun-cotton is 

In 1864 Mr NobeFs researches called attention to the 
application of nitroglycerine (discovered by Sobrero in 1 846) 
as an explosive agent. lie first showed that the effect of 
gunpowder was considerably increased through impregna- 
tion with it ; and later, that the liquid itself, which burns 
slowly in tho air on application of a flame with a common 
fuse, could be exploded by an initiative detonation, — con- 
finement by tamping being then unneoessary. In its pure 
state it was soon proved to be tho most powerful explosive 
yet known ; its destructive force is about ten times that of 
^npowdor. Its liquid form, high specific gravity, and 
• insolubility in water, are valuable i)roperties in some cases, 
as in blasting under water or in wet holes. It freezes at a 
comparatively high temperature (40** Fahr.); but the 
opinion, formed from several grave accidents, that it was 
more susceptible of detonation in the frozen than in tlio 
liquid state, has been shown to be contrary to fart. When 
frozen jt is more liable to recklessly rough usage. The 
liquid state of nitroglycerine, on the other hand, constitutes 
a very serious defect, owing to its tendency to leak from 
vessels in which it is carried, or from the blast-hole, through 
fissures in the roe^, — resulting in unexpected explosions, it 
may be, through some slight concussion. Mr NobeFs 
ingenious device for rendering nitroglycerine temporarily 
inexplosive, by dissolving it, viz., in wood spirit, is only 
partially successful. Nitroglycerine has been extensively 
used in various mining districts, especially in California. 
After some terrible accidents, which occurred in 1 866-7, 
its use^n England was placed under severe restrictions. 

J^mprossed with the serious disadvantages of this 
explosive, Mr Nobel was led to the important observation 
that its readiness to explode by detonation is not 
diminished, but ralher favoured, by mixture with solid 
substances, in themselves quite inert ; and the dilution did 
not materially detract from the great superiority of nitro- 
glycerine over gunpowder. In 1867 he brought before tho 
public the substance appropriately called dynamite^ which 
is one of the safest, most powerful, and most convenient 
explosives for industrial purposes. It consisted of seventy- 
five parts of nitroglycerine held absorbed by twenty-five 

* It |rM found, in the course of these inquiries, that all explosive 

compounds, even including gunpowder, are susceptible of explosion 
through a detonation, though the nature and force of the detonation 
vary oonsiderably with different explosive substances. 
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parts of a porous, infusorial, silicious earth, known in 
Germany as “ Kieselguhr.” Other absorbents have been 
employed (precipitated kaolin, tripoli, precipitated alumina^ 
sugar, ike.), but none of them are equal to kieselguhr in 
power of retaining oil. Dynamite is furnished to the trade 
in the form of small cylindrical cartridges, in which the 
material, consolidated by pressure, is enclosed in a single 
wrapping of parchment paper. Jt requires no tamping, 
and can be exj>lodod by detonation under water. It is slow 
to catch fire, but burns rather fiercely when fired ; and if 
the quantities are large, or under confinement, an explosion 
may finally ensue. The tredo in it has developed rapidly > 
thus, while only 11 tons of it wore sold in 1867, the 
quantity rose to 3120 tons in 1874, 

In the preparation known as lithofracteur^ which camo 
into notice during tho Franco-German War, nitroglycerine 
is used in considerably smaller proportions than iu 
dynamite ; and the kieselguhr of tho latter is partly 
replaced by materials forming of themselves a feebly 
explosive mixture. Its properties are very similar to those 
of dynamite, but it is less powerful. 

Tho less known ammonia powder, invented by Ohlson 
and Norbin, is much stronger than lithofracteur, and even 
surpasses dynamite. Its ojily drawback is the hygroscopic 
nature of its chief ingredient, which is nitrate of ammonium ; 
but otherwise it is a very BU 2 )erior blasting agent. 
Numerous other explosives have been tried in blasting, 
but those we have named are amongst the most important. 

In a recent i»a])er to tho Society of Arts, Mr Nobel has 
dLscussed the relative power of several blasting agents. Ue 
finds that when their ballistic power is compared bulk for 
bulk, the substances experimented with rank as follows : — 
Nitroglycerine, 100; ammonia powder, 80; dynamite 
(No. 1), 74 ; lithofracteur, 53 ; gun-cotton, 45 ; Curtis and 
Harvey’s blasting-powder (fired by detonator), 1 7 *5. While 
these figures show tho great superiority of nitroglycerine, 
there are practical circumstances which bring it and dyna- 
mi tc nearly on an equality. Thus, to get the full benefit of a 
blast there should bo no air-space round the charge. Now, 
from the danger (os wo have seen) of nitroglycerine leaking 
j through imperceptible fissures in a rock, rigid cartridges 
are required for it, and these always involve a considerable 
air chamber, whereas dynamite, being highly plastic, can be 
easily compressed so as to exclude all empty space. The 
cartridges of compressed gun-cotk>n are also liable, of 
course, to tho objection just noticed. 

Where ra])id destruction is to be accomjdislicd there is 
a saving of labour, of tools, and of time by use of the now 
explosive agents (such as dynamite or gun-cotton). Their 
shattering and splitting effect in hard rock is much greater ; 
but in quarrying, the rock is generally not thrown out by 
them to the same extent. Where a moderate cleaving or 
splitting eflFect is desired, with as little local action as 
possible, gunpowder is best, as in raising large blocks of 
slate ; also where great displacing action is required. In 
submarine blasting of soft rocks the violent explosives 
disintegrate the rock into a plastic mass within a limited 
area, but do not shatter or rend it to any great distance. 

As regards comparative safety, there is no doubt that 
modern explosives offer a relative immunity from the danger 
arising from fire, to which gunpowder is subject. NeitW 
dynamite nor gun-cotton can be fired by a spark, and if 
accidentally fired by a flame, they allow reasonable chances 
of escape. On the other hand, accidents have often 
happened in the thawing of nitroglycerine preparations 
when frozen, — a process that requires great care, and for 
which suitable warming-pans are provided. But miners 
are slow to understand that a cartridge which firing does 
not set off cannot be slowly heated with the same 
impunity ; hence they Mrill roast tho preparations near a 

III. — 102 
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fire, or on hot cinders, or in other ways really dangerous. 
(Jun-cotton and dynamite prove much safer than nitro- 
glycerine as regards exploding through concussion. There 
is not, however (Mr Nobel thinks), that amount of 
difference between the sensitiveness of nitroglycerine and 
dynamite wliich tlie latter substance generally receives 
credit for. The main danger of nitroglycerine arose from 
the sensitiveness to concussion which it acquired through 
contact with a hard, metallic, strongly vibrating substance, 
such as the tin canisters in which it was contained. The 
main safety of dynamite is derived from the absence of 
any hard vibrating material in immediate contact with the 
nitroglycerine it contains. 

As regards danger from concussion in manufacture and 
transit, gun-cotton ranks first ; but in the hands of miners, 
the case is reversed, through the rough usage of gun-cotton 
charges, where, tlujy are found too largo for a bore-hole, 
for gun-cotton is well known to explode with a blow. The 
danger most dreaded in modern exjdosives is from their 
fiupposod liability to chemical decomposition productive of 
heat, which sometimes leads to ignition and explosion. This 
decomposition is generally due to the presence of acid 
•(chiefly nitric and hyponitric), which every nitrated com- 
pound has a strong tendency to retain. From the ease 
with which the acid can be washed out from nitroglycerine, 
both it and dynamite show much greater chemical stability 
than gun-cotton. Most cases of spontaneous combustion of 
the latter have probably arisen either from imperfect 
washing, or from drying at too high a temperature (by 
which hyponitric acid is set free). , 

C.^omplaints have often been made of the poisonous fumes 
given off by the now explosives. Where this occurs, it is 
probably due to an injudicious use of the substance, 
resulting in imperfect explosion. If a dynamite cartridge 
partly burns instead of exploding, the temperature is much 
lower, and fumes of hyponitric acid are given off, which 
could not escape decomj)osition at the higher temperature 
of perfect explosion. The general mistake consists in not 
securing carefully the detonator cap to the fuse, and 
especially the fuse to the cartridge. 

Jilasting hy Elect rivity . — It is known that electricity has 
a thermal effec’t on wire through which it passes ; and the 
amount of heat produced in any part of the circuit is pro- 
])ortional to the resistance in that part. Thus a piece of 
wire of small section and conductivity may be made incan- 
descent by a current. On this principal platinum is some- 
times employed to fire blasting charges. In making a 
fuse of this sort, two insulated copper wires are twisted 
together for a length of about 6 inches, leaving the extre- 
mities free for about half an inch, and separated the same 
distance. A fine platinum (or iron) wire is stretched across 
this interval, metallic contact being established with the 
copjier. The other ends of the fusp are connected with a 
battery. IMatinum fuses are not much to bo relied on for 
simultaneous blasting of several charges by one battery ; for 
some of the fuses may take a little more time to reach the ex- 
ploding tem])erature than others, and thus, as soon as one 
explodes, the connection between the others and the battery 
is broken. The batteries to be used with them are such as 
generate electrhuty of great quantity. The Bunsen and 
Leclanch6 batteries, in some of their varieties, are well 
suited for this. Twelve cells of Highton’s battery will 
melt a piece of jilatinum wire over an inch long. 

There is, however, another class of fuses, offering cer- 
tain advantages over those just referred to, in which the 
spark produced by electricity of tension is the means 
used to effect the explosion. It might naturally be 
thought that an electric sj)ark must inevitably cause explo- 
sion in a mass of powder or like substance through which 
it is made to pass ; but this is not the case. The heating 
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power of the spark is often insufficient for explosion. . Th% 
duration of an induction spark is about the millumih of a 
second ; whereas, to ignite powder, it is necessary that a 
spark should exist for at least the three hundredth part of a 
second. By interposing, however, a suitable priming com- 
position in the interval which the spark is to cross, and in 
contact with the charge, explosion may bo thus effected. 
In preparing such a composition, the properties of the 
ingredients os regards conductivity, inflammability, and 
explosiveness have to be nicely adjusted, according to ^he 
degree of tension of the electricity employed. The com- 
position selected by Professor Abel for his fuses is an inti- 
mate mixture of subsulphide of copper, subphosphide of 
copper, and chlorate of potassium. It is a mixture which* 
conducts, but conducts with difficulty, and the fuses made 
with it are very effective. There are several other varieties 
c.^., EbneFs fuse, where the priming consists of a mixture • 
of sulphuret of antimony, chlorate of potash, and graphite.' 

For generating electricity of tension with the Voltaic 
battery, Leclanch^’s battery is, again, one of the most 
suitable. The elements of this battery consist of a rod of 
carbon placed in a porous cell and tightly packed round 
with a mixture of peroxide of manganese and coke j the 
porous cell is placed in a vessel containing a plate of zinc, 
which forms the electro-positive element, and a solution of 
sal-ammoniac is used as the exciting liquid. There are 
some forms of battery for the same purpose so arranged 
that the contact of the elements with the \u\md takes place 
only at the time of firing ; such are those of Wollaston, 
Kuhmkorff, and Trouv6. 

Frictional electricity is the kind generally adopted by 
military authorities in firing charges, — the machines for 
generating it being easily made, simple, portable, and 
powerful. Bornhardt^s frictional machine has found exten- 
sive use in Austria in ordinary blasting operations. It fs 
contained in a small metallic case, and consists of a disc of 
ebonite, which can be rotated between two cushions, 
charging a small Leyden jar placed near it. On pressing 
a little button from the outside, connection is made between 
the two coatings of the jar in such a way that the charge is 
sent through tw^o wires by which the box is connected with 
the fuse, or fuses, at a distance. Some absorbent of mois- 
ture is kept within the box, and it is necessary to see that 
the machine be kept as warm and dry as possible. 

Experiments were made by Messrs Wheatstone and Abel, 
a number of years ago, with Armstrong's hydroelectric 
machine, as a source of electricity for exploding charges of 
powder. They state that in very extensive mining opera- 
tions, whore a groat many charges have to bo fired simul- 
taneously, and provided all the necessary appliances for 
success are at hand, the machine could be used very effec- 
tively. It is a powerful source of electricity of high tension. 
There are serious objections, however, to its general use. 

Electro-magnetic induction currents (such as are deve- 
loi)ed in RuhmkorfTs coil) were first applied, and success- 
fully, by Colonel Vordu, a Spanish officer, in 1853. TJJie 
induction discharge, unlike that of a Leyden battery, is 
much enfeebled by successive solutions of continuity, so 
that not more than four mines in a v>ingle circuit could 
certainly be exploded on this system. But M. Savare 
made an improvement by interposing the fuses in branches 
of the principal circuit. The mine nearest the apparatus 
explodes first ; and, owing to the abrupt separation of the 
wires, the current can no longer pass through this branch ; 
thus the electric action is augmented in the other branches, 
and in a similar manner the explosions necessarily take 


' In one form of fuse employed with dynamite, there is connected 
with tho priming just mentioned some mercuric ^Iminate and loose 
gun-cotton. 
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place in them, and that with a rapidity almost instantaneous. 
This il also a more efficient plan than that of employing a 
rheotome for changing the direction of the current, so as to 
bring wires connected with one or more charges successively 
into the circuit. The Buhnikorff coil is, however, objec- 
tionable for its delicacy and the maintenance of batteries 
in connection with it. In experiments made by Messrs 
Wheatstone and Abel, a powerful magneto-electric machine 
was found very limited in its power of igniting several 
chi^rges arranged in succession in one circuit (it only 
ignited three at most, witli certainty) ; but on M. ISavare’s 
plan of arranging the charges in divided circuits, the simul- 
taneous ignition of twenty -five charges was repeatedly 
^effected; on several occasions as many as forty. By 
this plan each charge was connected with a sejiarate 
branch attached to the main line, and their connection 
* with earth established by means of uncovered copper 
wire wound round an iron stake driven in the ground. 
Another form of instrument, devised by Wheatstone, 
consists of six small magnets, to the poles of which are 
fixed soft iron bars surrounded by coils of insulated wire ; 
the coils of all the magnets are united together, so as 
^ to form, with the external conducting wire and the earth, 
a single circuit. An axis carries six soft iron armatures, 
in succession, before each of the coils. With this apparatus 
• twenty-five charges were frequently fired in divided circuit, 
so rapidly that the elTect on the car was as of one explosion, 
only of slightly longer duration than when the large magnet 
was employed. The Markus apparatus, largely used in 
Germany, is on the same principle. 

Siemens’s dynamo -electric machine, in which electro- 
magnets are employed, is a very useful machine for 
simultaneous firing. It is found that the residual 


magnetism left in the coils of electro-magnets, after a 
current from even a single Voltaic cell has been once sent 
through them, is always sufficient to have the necessary 
inductive action on the armature. This inductive action, 
though very w'eak at first, generates slight alternating 
currents in the armature, which are by means of a com- 
mutator caused to flow always in one direction through the 
coils of the electro-magnet, thus increasing the magnetism 
in the core, which, in its turn, increases the inductive 
action, causing stronger and stronger currents to be 
generated in the armature. This action and reaction goes 
on till the limit of magnetic capacity of the core is reached, 
and if the coil of the armature be then suddenly connected 
with the line leading to a fuse, a very powerful current is 
transmitted. In Breguet’s exploder (in which a bar of soft 
iron is suddenly separated from the armature of a magnet 
bearing two induction coils) a special arrangement gives 
rise to an extra -current, and considerably increases the 
intensity of the current. M. Breguet has lately utilized in 
this a})})aratu8 the new and powerful laminated magnets 
constructed by M. Jamin. Gramme’s machines are also 
effective in exploding charges, but their volume and high 
price are against a large use of them industrially. 

For more detailed information on the recent develop- 
ments of blasting, reference may be made to Spon s 
IHctionari/ of E^iginecnng^ art. “Jioring and Blasting; 
Profesuonal Papers of the Corj)6 of Nopal Engimtrs^ vols. 
vii., X., xxii. ; Tramaetiom of the Society of Engmeers^ 
18G9 and 1871 ; J*roceedings of South Wales Institute of 
Mining Engineers^ vol. viii., No. 5, vol. ix., Nos. 1 and 2 ; 
Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal^ Oct. 1, 1874; Annales 
de Chiniie et de Physique^ May 1875 ; Jmmal of the Society 
of ArtSi May 28, 1875. (a. b. m.) 
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B leaching is the process of whitening or depriving 
objects of colour, an operation incessantly in activity 
in nature by the influence of light, air, and moisture. The 
art of bleaching, of which we have here to treat, consists 
in inducing the raj)id operation of whitening agencies, and 
as an industry it is mostly directed to cotton, linen, silk, 
w'ool, ’and other textile fibres, but it is also aj)pliod to the 
whitening of paper-pulp, bees’- wax, and some oils and other 
substances. The term bleaching is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon hlceean, to bleach, or to fade, from which also comes 
the cognate German word hleichen^ to whiten or render pale. 
Bleachers, down to the end of last century, were known in 
England as “ whitsters,” a name obviously derived from 
the nature of their calling. 

The operation of bleaching must from its very nature be 
of the same antiquity as the work of washing textures of 
linen, cotton, or other vegetable fibres. Clothing reijoatedly 
washcxl, and oxj)osod in the open air to dry, gradually 
assumes a whiter and whiter hue, and our ancestors cannot 
have failed to notice and take advantage of this fact. 
Scarcely anything is known with certainty of the art 
of bleaching as practised by the nations of antiquity, 
Egypt in early ages was the great centre of textile 
ipanufacturcs, and her white and coloured linens were in 
high repute among contemporary nations. As a uniformly 
well-bleached basis is necessary for the production of a 
satisfactory dyo on cloth, it may be assumed that the 
Egyptians were fairly jiroficient in bleaching, and that 
still more so were the Phoenicians with their brilliant and 
famous purple dyes. We learn, from Pliny, that different 
»planf^, and likewise the ashes of plants, which no doubt 
contained alkali, were employed as detergents. He men- 
tions particularly the Struihium as much used for bleaching 


in Greece, a plant which has been identified by some with 
ihjijsophda Struthimi, But as it does not appear from 
Sibthorp’s Flora Graca^ published by Sir James Smith, 
that this species is a native of Greece, Dr Sibthorp’s conjec- 
ture that thiiStruthiuin of the ancients was the 
cuialisy a jJant common in Greece, is certainly more probable. 

In modern times, down to the middle of the 18th century, 
the Dutch j»o8sessed almost a monopoly of the bleaching 
trade, although we find mention of bleach-works at South- 
wark near Loudon as early as the middle of the 17th 
century. It was customary to send all the brown linen, 
then largely manufactured in Scotland, to Holland to be 
bleached. It was sent avay in the month of March, and 
not leturned till the end of October, being thus out of the 
hands of the merchant more than half a year. 

The Dutch mode of bleaching, which was mostly con- 
ducted in the neighbourhood of Haarlem, was to steep the 
linen first in a waste lye, and then for about a week in a 
potash lye poured over it boiling hot. The cloth being 
taken out of this lyo, and washed, was next j)ut into wooden 
vessels containing butter-milk, in whijh it lay under a 
j)re8bure for five or six days. After this it was spread upon 
the grass, and kept wet for several months, exposed to the 
sunshine of summer. 

In 1728 James Adair from Belfast proposed to the 
Scotch Board of Manufactures to establish a bleachfield in 
Galloway; this proposal the board approved of, and in 
the same year resolved to devote £2000 as premiums for 
the establishment of bleachfields throughout the country. 
In 1732 a method of bleaching with kelp, introduced by 
R. Holden, also from Ireland, was submitted to the board ; 
and with their assistance Holden established a bleachfield 
for prosecuting his process at Pitkerro, near Dundee. 
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The bleaching process, as at that time performed, was 
very tedious, occupying a complete summer. It consisted 
in steeping the cloth in alkaline lyes for several days, 
washing it clean, and B[)reading it upon the grass for some 
weeks. The steeping in alkaline lyes, called hwMng^ and 
the bleaching on the grass, called crofting^ were repeated 
alternately for five or six times. The cloth was then steeped 
for some days in sour milk, washed clean, and crofted. 
These processes were repeated, diminishing every time the 
strength of the alkaline lye, till the linen had acquired the 
reijuisite whiteness. 

For the first improvement in this tedious process, which 
wfis faithfully co])ied from the Dutch bleachfields, manu- 
Ia('turer8 wore indebted to Dr Francis Home of Edinburgh, 
to whom the Board of Trustees paid XI 00 for his experi- 
ments in bleaching. Ho proposed to substitute water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid for the sour milk previously 
employed, a suggestion made in consequence of the new 
mode of preparing sulphuric acid, contrived some time 
before by Dr lloebuck, which reduced the price of that 
acid to less than one-third of what it had formerly been. 
When this change was first adopted by the bleachers, there 
was the same outcry against its corrosive effects as arose 
when chlorine was substituted for crofting. A great 
advantage was found to result from the use of sulphuric 
acid, which was that a souring with sulphuric acid required 
at the longest only twenty-four hours, and often not more 
than twelve ; whereas, when sour milk was employed, six 
weeks, or even two mouths, wore requisite, according to 
the state of the weather. In consequence of this improve- 
mont( the ])roccsa of bleaching was shortened from eight 
months to four, which enabled the merchant to dispose of 
his goods so much the sooner, and conse(][uently to trade 
with less capital. 

No further modification of consequence was introduced 
in the art till the year 1787, when a most important change 
was initiated by the use of chlorine, an element which had 
been discovered by Schoelo in Sweden about thirteen years 
before. Berthollet repeated the experiments of Scheele 
in 1785, and by the prosecution of further invostig^itions 
he added considerably to the facts already known. IIo 
showed that this substance (called by Scheele dephJoghti- 
ciiieAi vmriatic arid) is a gas soluble in water, to which it 
gives a yellowish green colour, an astringent taste, and the 
peculiar smell by which the body is distinguished. 

The pro])crty which this gas possesses of destroying 
vegetable colours, led Berthollet to suspect that it might bo 
introduced with advantage into the art of bleaching, and 
that it would enable practical bleachers greatly to shorten 
their processes. In a papier on dophlogisticated muriatic 
acid, road before the Academy of Sciences at Paris in April 
1785, and published in the Journal de Physique for May 
of the same year (vol. xxvi. p. 325), he mentions that he 
had tried the effect of the gas in bleaching cloth, and found 
that it answered perfectly. This idea is still further de- 
veloped in a ]>aper on the same substance, published in the 
Journal de Physique for 1786. In 1786 he exhibited the 
experiment to Mr James Watt, who, immediately upon his 
return to England, commenced a practical examination of 
the subject, and was accordingly the person who first intro- 
duced the new method of bleaching into Great Britain. 
We find from Mr Watt’s own testimony that chlorine was 
practically employed in the bleachfield of his father-in-law, 
Mr Maegregor, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow in March 
1787. Shortly thereafter the method was introduced at 
Aberdeen by Messrs Gordon, Barron, and Co., on informa- 
tion received from M. de Saussure through Professor 
Copland of Aberdeen. Mr Thomas Henry of Manchester 
was the first to bleach with chlorine in the Lancashire dis- 
trict, and to his independent investigations several of the 


early improvements in the application of the matelial were ^ 
due. g 

No very great amount of success, however, attend^ the 
efforts to utilize chlorine in bleaching operations till the 
subject was taken up by Mr Tennant of Glasgow, 
after a great deal of most laborious and acute investigation, 
hit upon a method of making a saturated liquid of chloride 
of lime, which was found to answer perfectly all the pur- 
poses of the bleacher. This was certainly a most important 
improvement, without which, the prodigious extent of 
business carried on by some bleachers could not possilfly 
have been transacted. Such was the acceleration of pro- 
cesses effected by the new method that, it is stated, a 
bleacher in Lancashire received 1400 pieces of gray muslin • 
on a Tuesday, which on the Thursday immediately following 
were returned bleached to the manufacturers, at the dis- 
tance of sixteen miles, and wore packed up and sent off on • 
that very day to a foreign market. 

In the year 1798 Mr Tennant took out a patent for his 
new invention, and offered the use of it to practical 
bleachers, for a fair and reasonable portion of the savings 
mode by its substitution for potash, then in general use. 
Many of the bleachers, however, used it without paying 
him, and a combination was formed to resist the right of 
the patentee. In December 1802, an action for damages 
was brought against Messrs Slater and Varley, nominally 
the defendants, but who, in fact, were backed and supported 
by a combination of almost all the bleachers in Lancashire. 

In consequence of this action, the patent right was set 
aside by the verdict of a jury and the decision of Lord 
Ellenborough, who used very strong language against the 
patentee. The grounds of this decision were, that the 
patent included a mode of bucking with quicklime and 
water, which was not a new invention. It was decided 
that, because one part of the patent was not new, therefore^ 
the whole must be set aside. Lime was indeed used pre- 
vious to the patent of Mr Tennant ; but it was employed 
in a quite different manner from his, and he would have 
allowed the bleachers to continue their peculiar method 
without any objection, because it would have been pro- 
ductive of no injury to his emolument. 

In consequence of this decision the use of liquid chloride 
of lime in bleaching was thrown open to all, and speedily 
came to bo universally employed by the bleachers in Britain. 

Mr Tennant, thus deprived of the fruits of several years of 
anxious and laborious investigation, advanced a step farther, 
to what may be considered as the completion of the new 
method. This consisted in impregnating ^quicklime in a 
dry state with chlorine, an idea originally suggested by Mr 
Charles MTntosh of Cross-Basket, then a partner with 
Messrs Tennant and Knox. A patent for this was taken 
out on the 13th of April 1799, and he began his manu- 
facture of solid chloride of lime at first upon a small scale, 
w^hich has ever since been gradually extending, and the 
manufactory is now the largest of the kind in Great 
Britain. ^ 

The various processes for the preparation of the so- 
called chloride of lime, or bleaching-powder, as conducted 
at the present day, and its other applications in arts, will 
be found doscrib^ under the head of Chlo&injb. 

Bleaching of Cotton. * 

Of the two great staples, cotton and linen, to the 
whitening of which the art of the bleacher is directed, 
cotton is the more easily and expeditiously bleached. The 
basis of all vegetable fibres is cellulose or ligneous tissue, a 
pure white substance, and it is to obtain this body in a 
state of purity, free from the resinous matter naturally 
associated with it as well as from adventitious impurities 
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’impaired in the process of spinning and weaving, that is 
the object of bleaching. The operations, although appa- 
rently complex and numerous, are essentially simple, though 
fr^uently repeated, and the greatest variety of detail is 
connected with the finishing of cloth, which is in reality a 
separate industry, frequently conducted in distinct estab- 
lishments under the name of calendering and finishing 
works. Bleaching proper resolves itself into washing with 
suitable detergents, and subjecting the washed material to 
th^ influence of chlorine, whereby the colouring matter 
either belonging to the fibre or imparted to it is oxidized 
and discharged. 

> The general arrangements of a bleach-house will be made 
plain from the ground-plan (fig. 1). The various pieces 



Fia. 1. — Ground-Plan of Bleach-House 


of apparatus, the positions of which arc tlioro indicated, will 
be described in connection with the setiuence of opera- 
tions through which the cloth passes in the process of 
^bleaching, in the best armnged works, it should be 
mentioned, where jiower is required to work any machine, 
it is generally sup[died by a separate engine attached to the 
machine itself, instead of by gearing carried from one 
engine for all tlic machinery. For this })lan, as well as for 
the greater portion of the illustrations which follow, we are 
indebted to Mr William Mather, of the eminent firm of 
Mather and Platt, Salford, to whom we are also under 
obligation for much valuable j»ractical information. We 
have^ also to express our indebtedness to Mr Alexander 
Crum of Thornliebank, for the fullest access to the imi)or- 
tant works of his firm, and for the cordial assistance afforded 
by the managers of its various departments. 

The sequence of operations in the bleaching and finishing 
of calico has undergone no change in its general details 
since the bleaching-powder process was first introduced; but 
the mechanical arrangements by which the operations are 
conducted have been the subject of frocpient improvements. 
The ingenuity of engineers and bleachers has been chiefly 
directed towards the decreasing of manual labour, economy 
of fqel and materials, and the rapid completion of the 
various processes. The application of factory legislation to 
Lleach-works by the Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act of 
1860, by imposing a necessity for regular and stated hours 
of work, still f urt^r stimulated the production of apparatus 
and arrangements for prompt and certain completion of the 
various operations. Consequently a great part of the old 
'machinery and arrangements of a bleach-house have now 
disappeared, and the processes are carried on in a continuous 
series of operations by machinery and appliances to a large 
extent self-acting. Formerly each piece of goods was 
separately treated and carried by hand or on barrows from 
one stage to the next ; now the pieces are sewn end to end, 
as many as 1000 pieces, measuring perhaps 20 miles, being 
operated on in one stretch. 

As various pieces of old machinery are yet in use for 
certain kinds of work, it has been considered desirable to 



Fia. 2. — Section of a Hash-Whocl 


give descriptions and figures of some of them, and these, at 
the same time, will serve the further purpose of indicating 
the nature of the mechanical improvements which have been 
carried out, in recent years, in bleaching establishments. 
The important and frequently repeated operation of wash- 
ing was formerly conducted either at the wash-stocks or 
w'ashing-mill or in the dash-wheel. The wash-stocks, which 
are yet in use in many largo works, especially where linen 
is the bleacher’s staple, consists of a trough or box for 
holding the goods to bo washed, through which a constant 
stream of water is passing. A pair or more of heavy 
hammor-hooded wooden beams, hung by long shafts, and 
playing into the trough, are alternately tilted against the 
cloth, causing the water by their momentum to work 
through and squirt out of the mass. This process of 
washing is rather tedious, occupying on an average about 
half an hour, and requiring besides a great amount of 
manual labour. The dash-wheel (fig. 2) is a cylindrical box 
revolving on its 
axis. It has four 
divisions, ns 
shown by the dot- 
ted lines, and an 

0] >ening into each 
division. A nuin- 

1) er of pieces are 
put into each, 
abundance of 
water is admitted 
behind, and the : 
knocking of the 
])ieces as they 
alternately dash from one side of the division to the other 
during the 'revolution of the wheel ofteets the washing. 
The jirocess lasts from four to six minutes. The dash- 
wheel is used to the present day in the bleaching of curtain 
materials and fine muslins. In nothing have greater im- 
provements been effected than in the arrangement of the 
kitirs or vessels in which the cloth is boiled or “ bowkod.” 
An old form of kior is seen in fig. 3. It consisted of a 
cylindrical vessel 
AA, 9 feet wide, 
of wood or iron, 
having a false bot- 
tom BB, on which 
the goods were 
placed, about 6 
inches from the 
real one. A small 
jiipe K, in the cen- 
tre of a wider one 
(.C, conveyed the 
steam from the 
steam - boiler. 

When the liquid 
boiled at the bottom, where the steam issued, the steam 
forced its way up the pipe CC, carrying with it a quan- 
tity of the lye, which was thrown back by the small cover 
D, spreading itself over the surface of the goods, and filter- 
ing through them into the space below the false bottom, 
where it was again heated by the steam, reascended the 
jiipo CC, and so on in constant succession, till the boil- 
ing was completed. FF is a wooden cover which prevented 
the cooling of the materials below a boiling heat. 

The bleaching of common calico is divided into two 
branches — print bleaching, in the case of which the 
goods are bleached as a preliminary to the jirocess of calico 
printing ; and 2<i, white bleaching, which applies to goods 
to bo finished white or unprinted. The processes differ m 
some of their details, as in white bleaching it is only neces- 



Flu. 3.- Section of Kicr (old form). 
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«ary to satiftfy tho eye, whereas in print bleaching the 
material must be rendered chemically pure, otherwise the 
colours in the subsequent printing process would be dull 
and blotchy. The print bleaching must therefore be more 
thorouglily done than the other ; but as the processes are 
generally the same, it will be sufficient to indicate the 
points of difference in the various stages through which 
the material in both cases passes. A process preliminary 
to bleaching is 

SiiKjehyj . — Gray calico as received from the looms is 
generally in lengths of 37 1 and 50 yards. A large number 
of these, sometimes as many as 1000, measuring more 
than 20 miles in length, are sewn into a continuous web. 
At the extremities of each owner’s lengths, the name of 
the firm, or some distinguishing mark, is either stamped on 
in tar, or marked by means of coloured threads. These 
long lengths are then submitted to the operation of singe- 
ing, which has for its object the removal of the downy 
pile and short tliroads from the surface of tho cloth, which 
would interfere with tho appearance of finished white 
goods, and with the uniformity and sharpness of patterns 
in the case of prints. Several methods of accomplishing 
this have been employed, but that most commonly used is 
the system of plate singeing illustrated in fig. 4. A pair of 



Fi<«. 4. — Section of Siiige-Btove 

singe-plates, a and 6, mode of thick bent sheets of copper, 
are mounted over the flues of a fire sufficient to raise a 
white heat. Tho i)lato h is most highly heated, a being 
at tho end of tho flue furthest removed from the fire. The 
cloth enters over a rail a, and in jmssing over the plate a 
is thoroughly dried and prepared for the singeing it receives 
when it comes to tho highly-heated plate b. A block c?, 
carrying two rails in the space between the plates, can be 
raised or lowered at pleasure so as to increase or lessen the 
pressure of tho cloth against tho plates, or, if necessary, to 
lift it quite free of contact with them. The system of jdato 
singeing is found generally sufficient in practice, but the 
caking of jxisto and dirt on tlie plates from the cloth as it 
passes over them, and variations in tho heat of the plates, 
often lead to irregularities in singeing. A combination 
of plate and gas singeing is frequently employed to over- 
come the dcficieucios of j>lato singeing alone. In this case 
the cloth is passed first over an ordinary }>late, and then 
on to another, along tho ridge of which is a long narrow 
slit, which allows tho issue of a gas flame produced from 
coko burning immediately under it. By this means long 
loose threads are more eflbctually burned off than in plate 
singeing, and a more uniform heat is applied to the gray 
cloth. Fig. 5 is a so(*tionaI view of a very efficient singe- 
ing apparatus introduced by Messrs Mather and Platt. 
The figure represents the first half of the machine, the 
second portion being precisely similar in arrangement. Tho 
singeing in this case is accomplished by the burning of a 
mixture of coal-gas and atmospheric air admitted by a pitH3 
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a, and driven by a fan blast to the burners 5, 6, which arei 
regulated by stop-cocks. The mixture burns with an 



Flo. 5. — Gas Siugonig Apparatus 

intense heat and a blue smokeless flame. The cloth is 
carried by a series of rollers to tho gas jets, and in passing 
over the rollers c, c, c, c the one side of the cloth impinges 
laterally four times against the flame, which is never 
permitted to pass through the fabric, but only shaves its 
surface. The back is thus singed in the first portion of 
tho apparatus, and being turned over on roller it is 
carried forward to another pair of jets, where, being 
thoroughly dry, the face side of the cloth is completely 
singed by going over exactly the same course through 
which the back is carried in tho first j)art. By an arrange- 
ment not shown in the illustration, tho attendant of the 
machine can instantaneously lower the gas burners by a 
treadle movement in case of any stoppage or accident, and 
thus pi'event tho cloth from being burned. With a proper 
pressure of gas this machine singes at tho rate of 60 yards 
lM3r minute. 

At this stage tho cloth has now in addition to the, 
brown coloured incrusting substance and the resinous 
material proper to the fibre, a dark-coloured carbonized 
surface, caused by the singeing process, tho weaver’s paste 
or dressing, tallow or other fat introduced in tho pro- 
cess of weaving, and tho accumulation of dirt which tho 
handling of weavers and others may have produced. 
Tlio object of the subsec^uent processes is to wash out 
the mechanical impurities and resinous substances from 
tho cloth, to render soluble by chemical agencies such as 
are otherwise insoluble in water, and to oxidize the colour- 
ing matter of the cotton by the chloride of lime as already 
explained. 

Liming , — In some cases it is the practice immediately 
after singeing to steep the pieces in water and pile them up 
wet for a night, in order to loosen and partly ferment the 
weaver’s paste, which is then in large part removed by 
washing in a machine to be subsequently described. Tho 
“gray-backs ” which have been used in calico-printing have 
always to bo thus steeped, and at one time it was the 
j practice to leave the cloth so long in this steep that it 
acquired a most offensive odour. This preliminary stepping 
and washing facilitates the percolation of the liquor through 
tho fabric in the process of boiling, but notwithstanding 
this advantage it is generally dispensed with, and tho goods 
l>a88 direct from tho singeing to the limiilg process. The 
pieces are formed into a loose coil or rope by being passed 
through circular rings of glass or pottery called “ pot-eyes, ”» 
and worked up and down several times in a strong milk 
of lime, in order that tho whole may be uniformly and 
thoroughly impregnated. The arrangement for liming will 
bo understood from fig. 6, which is a sectional view of 
a “ squeezer,” an apparatus used repeatedly in subsequent 
operations as well as in this of liming. The cloth passes 
up and down as indicated by the arrows, dipping several 
times into the solution, and before passing finally on to 
the kiers for l)oiling it is slightly “ nipped ” between the 
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• “ bowls’^ of the squeezer to extract superfluous moisture. 
Theses bowls are thick cylinders of wood, usually in this 
case made of beech. From the lime squeezer the cloth is 
carried over winches, and guided through pot-eyes into the 
ki^rs. 



Fig, 6.— Section of Lime Squeezer. 

Bowking , — A bowking kier is an a])paratus in which 
the cloth is boiled. To one old form of kier allusion has 
already been made. Jiowking is now mostly accomplished 
in closed kiers worked up to a considerable pressure of 
steam. In the boiling for white bleaching about 80 lb ot 
lime are required for 2700 lb of cloth, and the boding is 
continued for ten hours at a pressure of about 30 lb. A 
^orm of kier very generally employed consists ol a strong 
Vessel made of boiler plate, with a man-hole in the upper 
})art, which can be screwed tightly down. The vessel is 
about 10 feet in depth, and 5 or G leot in diameter, and has 
a false bottom made of a gird of wood or iron, on which the 
lowest layer of cloth rests. Up the centre of the kier 
passes a pipe or tube which reaches higher than the cloth 
can be piled, and is surmounted by an umbrella shaped 
plate. Steam is admitted at the lower part of the kier. 



Fig. 7. — Taylor’s Circulating Kicr. 

and as the pressure accumulates it gradually forces the 
liquor upwards through the central pipe till, by-and-by, it 
is dashed with great violence against the umbrella-shaped 
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plate, and thrown over the upper surface of the cloth. It 
gradually percolates down through the cloth to the bottom, 
where it is again caught and forced up through the central 
pipe, and thus a constant circulation is maintained. A 
very efficient circulating kier, the invention of Mr Taylor 
of Berchvale, has recently been introduced, of which a 
sectional representation is given in flg. 7. This kier in 
outline is like the ])revious, but it has no central distribut- 
ing pipe. Instead, the liquor is carried by an external 
pipe to the top of the kier, where it enters and is forcibly 
thrown against the surface of the cloth. The kier A has a 
false bottom B as in the previous casi*, and when filled with 
cloth and liquor, the liquor percolates by a pipe C into the 
receiver D, whore it finds its own level in the ascending 
pipe E. Steam is admitted at the lower part of the receiver 
iiy the steam-pipe F, and forces the liquor upwards through 
the pipe E to the top of the kier. The vacuum created in 
the receiver is supplied from the lower part of the kier, 
and the flow is facilitated by the pressure of steam from 
above, and thus a constant steady circulation is maintained. 
This kier is very useful in cases where a comparatively 
low pressure is desirable, as in white bleaching, where 
the coloured headings of the cloth (Turkey red or other 
coloured threads introduced at the end of a web) have to be 
preserved. 

The bowking apparatus generally used by printers is 
Barlow’s high-])ressure kiers, an arrangement in which the 
kiers are woiked in pairs. A ]>air is shown in fig. 8, one 



Fio. 8.— Barlow’s High- Pressure Kiers. 


being seen in section ; the dimensions of the vessels are 
inserted in the figure. 

Tlie novelty those kiers introduced when first brought out, was 
that ill using steam of 40 lb instead of 5 It), a greater economy 
of time and dnigs would be eflectod. Their world-wide application 
huH pioved that the inventor’s tlieory has found am])lo contirmatiuu. 
The cloth is earned, or rather diawii by winches, and dropped into 
the wrought iron boilcis or kiers AA', through the mau-holosm the 
ton, tw'o jiioces in all cases running side by side. As the pieces are 
delivered eoutinuously in the kiers, a lad in each spreads a ))ile of 
the cloth all round the kiei, as equally as possible, so that, when 
ftill, the kier shall be packed uniformly to the top. This cloth rests 
on what is termed a lalse bottom, simply a grid or nlato with holes 
in it, as shown at H. Ujion the grid are generally placed a few 
smooth stones, through the sfiaees between which the liquor drains 
from the cloth. 

Down the centre of the kier is a pipe C, perforated with holes, 
for the purpose of distnbiitiiig tlie liquor Ireely into the mass of 
cloth. The kiers are eonnocted by a pijie D, leading from the bot- 
tom of one to the top of the other, and vies verm. The steam is 
introduced through the valves KE'. After the kiers are filled with 
cloth, each holding about 6000 lb, the man-hole lids are screwed 
down and all made steam tight A little steam is then turned on 
to discliargo the air from the clotli, which escapes through the pipes 
FF’. This steam, moreover, gradually warms the goods. The alka- 
line liquor or lime water, having been mixed to the proi)er strength 
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ia then let into the Icier A, through the tap O, until the necessary 
quantity has been supplied, about 20 gallons of caustic soda at 70^ 
Tw., and 400 tb lime for the full charge being used. The steam 
is then turnecl on slowly, and by its pressure the liquor in kier A is 
made to pass with groat force through the cloth, and then up the 

K D, tnrough the 3-way valve, into the kier A'. When ail the 
or lias passed over, tho steam valve ¥J is reversed, steam is shut 
otf from A, communication is opened to pipe D', and valve E' turned 
so as to admit steam to A', when the action of forcing the liqiior 
through the cloth up the pi{>e E' into kier A is iierformed. This 
alternate |)assing of the liquor backwards and Ibrwards^ see-saw 
fashion, through the cloth, constitutes the op4 ration of boiling. The 
steam also has great effect if left in contact with the cloth for a few 
minutes in one kier, after the liquor has gone over to the other kier. 
Tins proc'ossis oontinued for eight hours (nearly one-third the time 
formeily required in what are teinied low-pressure kiers), with steam 
of from 80 to 60 lb, during which time the liquor passes about 16 
times from one kier to the other ; then the valves HH' are opened, 
and all the liquor exjiolled by the steam fVom the cloth into a drain. 
The steam is then shut off, the man-hole lids removed, and tho ends 
of the two chains of chdli taken out and iiassed through pot-eyes, 
which guide the pieces to the washing-machine.^ 

Washimj, -The cloth as it ihbups from the kiers is found 
to have assumed a very dirty brown asjiect. Formerly, the 
apparatus used for washing was either the wash-stocks or 
the dash-wheel, to which allusion has already been made. 
The machine now generally employed is represented in 
section in lig. 9. It consists of a pair of wooden bowls 



PiQ. 9.-- Section of Waslilug Macluiie. 


or cylinders a and 6, about 9 feet long, mounted in a 
strong framework, and arranged to press against ©a<*h 
other in their revolution. Plane tree is the wood most 
suitable for making these bowla liuiining underneath tho 
whole length of the bowl is a box or trough c filled 
MUth water, near the bottom of which a rectangular roller d 
is fixed. The water in tho box is constantly renewed during 
washing operations by a current flowing in at the middle and 
escaping at each end. Two chains of cloth are washed in 
this machine at the same time, one being introduced at 
each extremity of the roller. The cloth passes down into 
the water under the roller d and up to the wooden bowls, 
betw^een which it is caught and nipped, and down again 


^ For tbiM dcHoriptiou of the Barlow kiers we are indebted to Mr 
WUliam Mather. 
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into the water, working its way in a spiral manner fronn 
the end to the centre of the machine, passing nine times 
through the water and between the bowls in its progress. 
Its course inwards is guided by a strong wooden rail, from 
which pegs project, arranged according to the numbev of 
turns to bo given to the cloth. In the centre part of the 
upper bowl there is a lapping of cotton rope, which projects 
a little above the surface of the wood, and serves to give 
the cloth, as it finally issues from the machine, a much 
stronger squeeze than it would obtain between the l^g 
even bowls, and thereby expels a large proportion of mois- 
ture. As the cloth travels inwards towards the centre of 
the trough, while the flow of water is outward to escape at 
each end, the cloth on each revolution is meeting water ^ 
more nearly pure, till just at the point where it issues from 
the trough for the last time, the clean water entering the 
trough is powerfully spurted upon it, thus giving it a 
thorough rinse before it is finally squeezed. It is usual to 
pass the cloth from the lime boil either through a pair of 
such washing-machines, or twice through the same, in order 
to expel the lost trace of calcareous soap and uncombined 
lime from the texture. 

In addition to this machine various other devices have 
from time to time been proposed and introduced to perform 
the important operations of washing. Among these the 
continuous washer of Mr Henry Bridson of Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire, patented in 1852, is deserving of 
notice as a simple and efficient washing-machine. Mr 
Bridson*s washer consists of an oblong tank or trough of 
cast-iron which, in use, is kept about half filled with water. 
Within this tank, just dipping into the water, two cross 
shafts are fixed, which are geared to revolve in the same 
direction by spur-gearing mounted outside the trough. 
Each sliuft carries a pair of discs of large diameter, and, 
between tlie discs of the two shafts a pair of bars placed 
diametrically opposite each other are mounted. These 
bars form flat winces or revolving frames, by the revolu- 
tion of which the fabric is not only carried forwaid, but is 
in its progress caused to sti iko with great violence against 
the surface of the water. 1^16 intermittent flapping and 
shaking motion thus communicated to the material has a 
powerlul effbet in detacliing adhering impurities from 
the cloth. Another form of washing-machine in use 
in Lancfiushire consists of a row of eight vats or troughs 
arranged in an ascending series, so that the overflow 
of water from tho highest or last runs into the second 
highest, and so downwards till it escapes from the lowest 
or first. The cloth enters at tho low^e^^t trough, and 
is carried by guide-rollers up and down through the entire 
serieii, issuing at the top between a pair of squeezing 
rollers. 

Gray Sour , — From the washing-machine the chain of 
cloth is passed through a pair of squeezers, by which a large 
proportion of moisture is expelled. The operation of 
souring, which comes next, is performed in an appairatus 
of the same construction as the washing-machine, the trough 
under which contains the souring liquor. For white 
bleaching a solution of liydro(‘hloric acid of a strength of 
T Twaddle (sp. gr. 1010) is used, and f5r print bleaching 
the solution is made up to 4® Tw. Through this the 
cloth is passed up and down twice by the revolution of the, 
bowls, and piled up in the sour in stillages for some hours. 
Tho object of the souring is to dissolve any traces of free 
lime which may have been left in the washing, and to 
decompose the calcareous soap. 

Second Boil , — After having lain in the sour for a sufficient 
length of time the cloth is passed through squeezers to 
expel as much as possible of the acid, and again washeil in 
the machine. It is next passed into a kier or set of kiers, 
precisely as after liming, for the second boil, which in the 
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tease of print bleaching is dona with a solution of soda-ash 
and wlsin. For a pair of Barlow kiers boiling 12,000 tt) of 
loth, the quantities used are 350 fi> of soda-ash and 200 
of rosin dissolved with 30 gallons of caustic soda at 70“ Tw. 
Tlte boiling is carried on for ten hours, in a like manner 
and at the same pressure as in the case of the lime boiling. 
The soda-ash and rosin form a soap, which dissolves out 
the free fatty acid in the cloth, and acts on the calcareous 
soap remaining by forming carbonate of lime and a soluble 
soi^a soap. In the white bleaching of 2700 lb of cloth, the 
boiling solution is 8 gallons of caustic soda at 70“ Tw., but 
by some bleachers soda-ash is employed in the proportion 
^ of 80 lb to 2700 D> of cloth. From this boil the cloth is 
passed on to the washing-machine, and then squeezed, 
when it is ready for “ chemicking ” with the bleaching- 
^ powder solution. 

Chemicking , — When the previous processes have been 
efficiently carried out, the cloth will, at this point, have 
attained a considerable appearance of whiteness and purity. 
The “chemicking” or liquoring with bleaching -powder 
which it now undergoes is conducted in a similar manner 
to the souring already described. The chemick is used as 
weak as possible, the solution varying from to Tw. 
(sp. gr. 1*000625 to 1*00125) according to the weight and 
<5ondition of the cloth under treatment. It is run through 
this liquor, gently squeezed, and piled up for fouror sixhours. 
It is then squeezed and washed ; and at this stage the 
bleacher has to judge whether the cloth requires to be 
cbemicked a second time, which, in the case of heavy goods, 
is frequently necessary. If a repetition of the process is 
required, the cloth is again passed into the kiers, boiled 
with a solution of soda-ash, and the other processes repeated 
as before. 

p White Sour , — ^After lying in the chemick the goods are 
again washed and squeezed, and afterwards soured in 
machine with sulphuric acid, used at a strength of about 
4“ Tw. (sp. gr. 1 *020), and piled up for a period of at least 
three hours. Thereafter, in order thoroughly to exi)el all 
acid the goods are twice washed, and finally squeezed, which 
concludes the operation of bleaching pro 2 )er. The calico 
ahould now present a snow-white aspect, and should be fit 
to take the most delicate shades of colour when it is to bo 
used for printing purposes. 

Ojkning, — In passing through the numerous processes 
detailed in the foregoing statement, the cloth has been 
always in the form of a coil or loose rojje. In the drawing 
from one machine to another it has been also ])ulled some- 
what to the length at the expense of breadth, and in places 
it is likely to have become a little twisted. The pieces 
have therefore now to be opened out to their full width, 
and, if necessary, evened. The opening out is effected by 
passing the pieces to a winch placed at a considerable height 
when the weight of the cloth itself in passing upwards 
unfolds it, and the selvedges are caught and extended by a 
boy jilst before it passes on to the winch. Wlien necessary 
if is caught beyond the winch by an opening-machine, such 
as that patented in 1871 by Mr Wm. Birch of Salford. It 
is a complex apparatus, working by endless bands, on 
which are toothea projections, and these, travelling from 
the centre to the sides in opposite directions, open and 
spread out the cloth before it passes over the roller which 
is mounted on the machine. From the opener the cloth 
passes at once to the drying-machine (hereafter described), 
after passing over which cloth intended for printing is 
folded or batched on rollers, and its further treatment 
belongs to the art of calico-printing. 

Finishing , — So far as regards bleaching proper the pro- 
• cess is now at an end, and the further operations which 
white calicoes undergo have only for their object the 
improvement of their appearance for the market. But 
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although the finishing adds in no way to the quality of 
the material, it is regarded as of great value by the 
merchants, and the finish of a bleacher is of more import- 
ance than his bleaching. A great variety of finishing 
operations have to be employed, according to the different 
qualities of textiles, and the purposes to which they are 
devoted. Finishes are “beetled,” “calendered”(either “stiff,” 
“medium,” or “soft,” or “glazed,”) and, for dress muslins, <kc., 
“elastic.” As the processes and appliances for these finishing 
operations are very numerous and varied, they cannot here 
bo described in detail. In most cases they are the same as 
used in the finishing of calii o prints, and more information 
will be found under that head. We shall here confine our 
remarks chiefly to the finishing of ordinary white beetled 
calicoes. 

Water Mangle , — The cloth, when brought into the finusli- 
ing-room, is passed over a stretching rail into a trough of 
boiling water and between a series of calender rollers, in 
which it is powerfully pressed. A common arrangement 
of the cylinders of the water mangle is to have a series of 
four, two of small diameter being made of copper, and 
two larger of condensed cotton; but wooden bowls are 
also sometimes employed with only a single intermediate 
copper cylinder. By this mangling process the water is 
equalized throughout the whole piece, the threads are 
flattened, and the cloth stretched, smoothed, and wound 
upon a roller, and thus rendered fit for receiving the 
starch. 

Starching . — It is in this stage that so much is done by 
some bleachers to give cloth a factitious appearance of 
weight and bulk by filling up the interstices between the 
fibres with compounds which have no other object than 
to jfioase or det*eive the eye, and some of which have a 
decidedly deleterious influence on the tissue they are 
intended to improve in ap}>earance. A great variety of 
mixtures, both cheap aTid nasty, are used by some finishers 
in place of starch with a view to produce weight and 
appearance, but, naturally, as little information as pos- 
sible on this point is permitted to leak out to the public. 
What ought to bo, and by reputable bleachers really is, 
used is pure starch, either of Indian com or wheat, or both, 
made up into a stiff mucilage and blued with ultramarine 
or indigo. The cloth passes over a stretching rail into a 
trough of this starch, in which a roller is mounted. As it 
comes out of the starch it is caught between a pair of bowls, 
by which the superfluous starch is squeezed out and thrown 
bcu;k into the trough, the cloth passing on to the drying- 
machine. The starching mangle and drying-machine are 
seen together in fig. 10 . 

Drying , — The drying-machine (fig. 10) consists of a 



number of cylinders made of tinned iron or copper, and 
filled with steam of low pressure. The cloth passes alter- 
nately back and face over one and the other, and emerges 
to be placed down at the end perfectly dry. This system 
of drying was introduced among the first mechanical appli- 
ances used in calico-printing, and has not as yet been 
superseded by any other plan. Various improvements in 
detail, we learn from Mr William Mather, as to the con- 
struction of the cylinders and the mode of applying steam 
to them have Ix^n recently introduced, but the machine 
remains the same. One important defect has been recently 
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removed by an alteration in the construction of the 
cylinders, to prevent collapse, in cose a vacuum were 
formed by the rapid condensation of the steam. A spiral 
rib or stay is made to rim from end to end of the body of 
the cylinder, giving support uniformly the whole length, 
and serving at the same time as a screw to drive the 
condensed water, os the cylinder revolves, to one end, 
wliere it is ejected through a nozzle. The steam enters 
at the nozzle, from the framing which is cast hojlow, and 
serves as a pipe to distribute the steam to all the cylin- 
ders in the machine, while the framing on the other 
side serves in like manner to receive and discharge the 
water. 

Damping , — From the drying cans the cloth is passed on 
to the damping-machine, where it is uniformly moistened 
by an exceedingly fine spray of water thrown upon it. The 
spray is thrown up by a circular brush, the tips of which 
are allowed to dij) into water in a trough over which it 
revolves. Mather and Platt have introduced a manifest 
improvement on this plan by throwing the water in fine 
jots on the bruHli from a pi])e which runs parallel with 
it. By this means the quantity of water and degree of 
moisture can bo regulated with the utmost nicety. Fig. 
11 shows the damping-machine in section as modified by 
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Mather and Platt, a represents tlie circular brush revolv- 
ing m a trough, and h is the pipe from which the water 
is squirted on the brush. The spray from the brush is 
confined by two slojnng boards c, c, which work on 
quadrants, and the lever d raises or depresses the brush at 



Measure. The course of the cloth over the machine is 
ndicated by arrows, and after damping it is batched on 


an iron or wooden beam c, when it is ready for the prooesf 
of beetling. When goods are to be finished of am/ parti- 
cular width, they are at this stage breadthened by such an 
apparatus as the belt-stretching machine of Mather and 
Platt shown in elevation in fig. 12 and in plan in fig. 13.«v In 



Fig. 18. — Plan of Belt-btretching Maohino. 


this machine the full width of the cloth is obtained by the 
selvedges being held firmly by a belt and pulley on each 
side, the pulleys revolving at such an angle that the stretch 
on the cloth has to compensate for the difference in distance 
between these pulleys at A and B. 

Beetlmg,- beetles ordinal ily employed are a series 
of long heavy wooden piles arranged in a frame. These 
piles are alternately raised and allowed to fall with their 
full weiglit against the beamed cloth by the revolution c/ 
a roller having a spiral senes of notches, which catch*a 
corresponding range of projections on the piles. The beam 
with the cloth is made to revolve gently by a ratchet 
motion as it is submitted to this hammering, which goes on 
for two or three hours. Becently Mr John l^atterson of 
Belfast has patented and introduced a form of beetling- 
machine (fig. 14), which from its highly effective action 




Fig. 14 — 1 atii*isoi)i h I'atfut Beetle. 


is likely to come into very extensive use. The advantages 
claimed for his machine over the fommon beetle Mr 
l^atterson thus states : “ Heretofore, the lieetling of textile 
fabrics has been done by means of beetles, or stampeiyj,. 
falling upon the fabric by the action of gravitation, ea^ 
stamper or beetle falling 55 or GO times per minute throg gH 
a space of 13 to 15 inches. This rate of speed cannot be 
accelerated by gravitation, and the consequence has been 
that in order to increase the quantity of work done by the 
ordinary beetles, very bulky and massive machinery hae 
been employed, requiring large and expensive buiftiinge 
and driving gear. The new beetling-machine requii^es not 
one-tenth of the space, very much lighter gearing, and 
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ilistead of making 60 blows per minute, each beetle makes nocting rod at . 7 . The cloth enters over stretching rails 
from 480 to 500 blows per minute. The blows are not by and rollers, passes through the calender in the manner 
the action of gravitation, but are actuated by a scries of indicated by the arrows, and is batched on roller h. 


cranks cut upon a §olid steel shaft. There are connecting 
rod# from the steel cranks to semicircular springs. The 
beetles are attached to, or suspended between, the points 
of the semicircular springs by means of leather straps. 
When the crank shaft is set in motion the beetles are 
snatched up in regular sequence by the upward motion of 
the franks, and the springs are compressed by the weight 
of the beetles, as in fig. 15, and by the combined upward 
motion of the cranks and the springs the beetle is thrown 
jipwards with great impetus. The upward motion is 
stopped as the cranks pass the top centres, and the beetles 
are thus met by the springs and thrown violently into 
Jbhem, causing them to be again compressed, as in fig. 16. 



Fm. 15. Fia. 16. 

Ilamxiiera of Patterson’s Beetle. 


When by the downward motion of tlio cranks the springs 
are allowed to throw the beetles on the cloth beam, n rapid 
forcible whipping blow is imparted to the cloth, which does 
not cut or injure it in the manner often done by the slow 
dropping blows of the ordinary beetles. The weight of 
the blows can be instantly varied by varying the speed of 

* tke crank shaft, from the slightest touch to the heaviest 
penetrating blow. Tt is found that twice or thrice tlio 
number of folds of cloth can bo beetled effect ively on tho 

• cloth beams more than can be done on ordinary Ix'ctles, 
that is, instead of 200 folds on the beam, 400 or 600 folds 
can be equally well beetled on the new machine.” 

Calendering , — When it is desired to finish cloth with a 
stiff or with a glazed finish, instead of being submitted to 
tho operation of beetling, it is finished in tho calender. 
The calender, as its name KvXiv^pos implies, is a series of 
cylinders mounted above each other in a strong frame- 
work, The number of cylinders and the material of which 
they are constructed vary. In some only three cylinders 
or bowls are employed, and in others they arc four or five. 
One or two of the bowls are made of metal, and two or 
three are either of wood, of condensed cotton, or of paper, 
and they must always be turned with great accuracy and 
be free from all warping. Cylinders of paper or con- 
densed cotton have a very smooth surface and a consider- 
able amount of elasticity. Between these cylinders tho 
cloth it comes from the damping-machine is passed, and 
twice, thrice, or four times, according to the construction 
of *the calender, it is powerfully pressed. Tho pressure gives 
the cloth a very even surface, condensing the fibres, and 
produces a shining lustre. When the cloth is submitted to 
friction, as well as to pressure in a heated calender, a glazed 
finish is produced. The frictional effect is produced by 
tHe cylinders being geared to move at different rates of 
rapidity, so that in their revolution they rub over tho sur- 
faces of each other in addition to communicating pressure. 
Fig. 17 shows a finishing or friction calender in section. 
The metal cylinder a is made hollow so that it may be 
heated byi the introduction of steam or gas, b and d are of 
com pressed cotton or paper of tho same diameter as a, and 
c is a smaller metal cylinder. The pressure of the cylinders 
is regulated by means of the screw e, and the compound 
lever/, which is a 4 justed by the double screw on the con- 



Fut, 17. Section of Calonder. 


Elastic Finish , — This particular kind of finish is applied 
to muslins and similar thin fabrics, and has to be done in 
higlily-hcatodapartmontscallodstciiteringstoves. Formerly 
tho work was entirely done by manual labour, and con- 
sisted in holding tho labric by tho selvedges, and pulling it 
forward and backward w'liilo it was drying in tlio heated air. 
In this way tho threads were made to rub against each 
other, and the cloth was thus dejirived of the hard, stiff 
board-like appearance it would have jicssessed if left 
motionless wIumi drying. Mr Jlidgway Bridsou was tho first 
who introduced a machine which successfully supplanted 
liand labour in producing the elastic finish in muslins, 
llis steiitering frame is thus described; — Two horizontal 
rails or frames extend side by side the whole length of the 
machine, currying at eacli end 'a large wheel or pulley, with 
small }>ins fixed at equal distances in its periphery. These 
pins pass through corresponding holes in an endless band 
wliich j)asses round the pulleys. On the surface of the 
endless bands are fastened very tine needle or tenter points 
to hold the selvedges of tho fabric as it passes through the 
machine. The horizontal rails can be moved away from 
each other laterally, so as to stretch the fabric breadthwise. 
The rails are of equal length with the fabric to be treated, 
which is fastened by the selvedges at one end to the centre 
pins, and the pulleys being set in motion, the entire piece 
is carried on and stretched out over tho machine, and the 
rails are then moved outwards to breadtheu the fabric. 
Tho elastic finish is given by communicating alternate 
vibrating motions to tho two rails, by which a diagonal 
stretching is given to the muslin while in the process of 
drying. 

At the conclusion of any of these various finishing 
processes, the goods are folded either in a plaiting-machine 
or by girls hooking plaits of definite length by the selvedges 
on stool spikes. The end of each separate piece is then 
stamped with some device or motto intended to servo as a 
trade mark. After the goods have been regularly folded, 
they are placed piece by piece, separated by sheets of 
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pasteboard, in a Bramah press, and after a certain 
interval an iron ]>late is substituted for the pasteboard, to 
prevent any inequality in the pile. Finally, the folded 
pieces are prepared for the market by fastening a band of 
gilt and ornamented paper around each end, which with 
the imprinted device is in some way regarded as a guarantee 
of good quality. 

The whole operations of bleaching and finishing occupy 
on an average eight days, although goods can be hurried 
through much quicker if occasion arises. The cost, which 
of course will vary with the price of fuel and other circum- 
stances, is very small as compared with the value of the 
material, and does not on an average, for shirting calicoes 
and the like, exceed 1 ^d. per lb weight of cloth. 

Bleaching op Thread. 

We have been favoured by Messrs J. and P. Coats of 
Paisley with the following outline of the processes in the 
bleaching of thread ; — 

1. The various Nos. of thread are prepared before boiling. 

2. The first boil. The kier used is a common vomitor, into 
•which arc put water and a solution of oaustio lye, — the proportions 
being regulated by the number of |)ounds of thread to be treated. 

8. The first bleach. The thread is placed in a box, and a sieve 
let down upon it. Underneath the box is a well which is filled 
with water and chlorine. The liquor is drawn up by a pump, and 
thrown upon tlio sieve, through wnioh it passes, and filters through 
the thread into the well. 

4. The thread is next moved into a souring-box, also covered 
with a sieve, whore it is washed to take out the chlorine of the pre- 
vious process. 

f). A souring- well under the souring-box is now filled with water 
and sulphuric acid, and this mi.vture, called the sour, is jmniped 
uj) on the sieve over the souring-box, through which it runs hack 
into the souriug-woll, in the same manner as described in process 
No. 3. 

0. Before removing the thread from the souriug-box it is washed 
with water througii the sieve. 

7. It is next washed in a washing-machine. 

8. The scald, or second boil in kier. Various mixtures are used 
for it. Some prefer black soap and crystals of soda ; others use 
caustic lyo. 

9-13. Repetition of Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

14. The thread is now extracted, i.e., dried in hydro-extractors. 

16. Stocking. 'J'ho stocks are boxes about 3 ft. long, by 2 ft. 
wide, and 2 ft. deep, with a large wooden mallet hung in each, 
similar to those used in bleaeliing linen. The thread hailks having 
been properly prepared, so that they will not get loose, are put info 
file stocks with a mixture of liut soap and water, and beat there till 
of the proper colour. It is then taken out, and 

16. Washed in washing-machine, and 

17. Extracted. 

18. The blueing process is done in a box filled with a solution of 
water and extract of indigo. As much thread is put in aa the box 
will contain. It is let stand for a time, after which it is taken out 
iind thrown on a Iiarrow. 

19. It is next taken to extractor and dried, and 

20. Placed in the stove. After being a sufficient time there it is 

21. Removed to cooling shod, whore it is hung up to cool. 

22. It is now taken to stretching-machine, where it is passed 
over hot rollers to take out the ourl and moisture received in cool- 
ing shed. 

23. Taken to warehouse, whore Nos. are classed and made up in 
bundles. 

Bleaching op Linen. 

The bleaching of linen is a much more tedious and 
difficult operation than the bleaching of cotton. The 
jirocoss of water-rotting, or rotting, by which the fibre is 
separated from the woody portion of the stalk, lodges a 
large proportion of colouring matter in the fibre, with 
which it enters into very intimate combination. The 
amount of colouring matter which has thus to be dealt 
with in the bleaching of linen is very groat, being as much 
as one- third of the entire weight of the fibre. In the early 
part of the century a great amount of public attention was 
given to a plan proposed by Mr James Lee for preparing 
flax fibre without the process of steeping or retting, by 


ft 

which it was affirmed that, among other advantages, it 
would only be necessary simply to wash, in soap, lineft. fabrics 
made from flbre so prepared, to render them pure and white. 
Mr Lee obtained a special Act of parliament allowing the 
specification of his patent to remain sealed for seven 3 ^ 13 , 
and his plans were entered into in a most full and laborious 
manner by the Irish Linen Board. After the expenditure 
of many thousands of pounds on his machines and experi- 
monts, the plan had to be entirely abandoned as a failure. 
More recently, Chevalier Claussen renewed the attempt to 
prepare fiax without steeping, by breaking it by means of 
machinery, separating the refuse part of the stalk from it, 
and then by a chemical process splitting the hollow fibre^ 
so as to reduce them to a soft cottony state fit for spinning 
by means of the cotton-spinning machinery. The fibre 
was proposed to be split by steeping the prepared fiax in % 
solution of carbonate of soda, and then plunging it into 
dilute sulphuric acid. The sudden evolution of carbonic 
acid gas within the hollow tube of the fiax was said to 
have the effect of splitting up the fibre and reducing it to 
fine flat threads possessing the felting properties of cotton. 
Sir Robert Kane, in his Report to the House of Com- 
mons, May 20, 1852, states that the whole process failed. 
The machinery for the beating and cleansing of the flax 
failed to separate it sufficiently from the refuse part of the 
stalk; and the chemical process for the splitting of the 
hollow tube only broke up small portions of the exposed 
ends, leaving the greater portion untouched. Various 
other plans of preparing flax fibres without water or dew- 
retting have from time to time been proposed and patented, 
but hitherto none of them has stood the test of extended 
practical operation. Till towards the end of last century 
the bleaching of linen both in the north of Ireland and 
Scotland was accomplished by bowking in cow^s dung aid * 
souring with sour milk. In the year 1764 Dr Jaiftes 
Ferguson of Belfast received a premium of £300 from the 
Irish Linen Board for the application of lime in the , 
bleaching of linen. Notwithstanding this reward the use 
of lime in the bleaching of linen was for a long time after- 
wards forbidden in Ireland under statutory penalties, 
and so late as 1815 ^^Mr James Barklie, a respectable 
linen-bleacher of Linen Vale, near Ready, was prosecuted 
for using lime in the whitening of linens in his bleach- 
yard.” The bleaching of linen to the present *(day is 
conducted much more in the primitive fashion of last cen- 
tury than is the practice with cotton-bleaching. Owing 
to the stiffness and inelasticity of flax fibres, a great part 
of the machinery used for cotton is ^ot available for 
linen, and solutions of acid and bleacliing-powder require 
to be used in a very dilute condition for linen fabrics, 
involving frequent repetitions of the various processes 
before a satisfactory white is produced. “ Crofting,” or 
exposure to the air on grass, is also very largely resorted to 
in the bleaching of linens, especially for plain shirting and 
sheeting, which necessitates the possession of very extensive 
grass parks in connection with works, and renders the ]J!ro- 
cess both tedious and subject to the influences of the 
weather. A large proportion of linen qloth is half-bleached 
or improved in the yarn before being woven, and it con- 
sequently requires less bleaching than that which comes in 
its original “ green ” condition. The following is an outline 
of the two chief methods, with and without crofting, as 
pursued in the principal Scotch linen bleachfields at the 
present day : — 

I. Without Crofti NO. 

1. Limed. 4. Soured with hydrqphloric 

2. lioiled in open kier for about acid, and pileci in sour fof 

6 hours. some hours. 

8. Washed at washing-mill or 5. Washed at stocks. 

stocks. 
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Boiled ^ 8oda-aah for 8 or 10. Boiled in alkali for 6 or 7 
10 hours. hours. 

Agaifl boiled. 1 1 . Liquored in chloi ino solution. 

Liquored in chlorine solution 12. Washed. 

and piled up. 13. Soured with sulphuric acid, 

ashed. • 14. Washed. 

Sen necessary the processes from 10 to 14 are repeated. The 
whole processes occupy, on an average, four weeks. 


9 . 


11. With CRomNa. 


1. Boiled in lime. 

2. ^shod. 

8. Soured. 

4. Washed. 

5. Boiled in alkali and washed. 
p. Exposed on grass 8 or 4 

days. 

7. Boiled in alkali. 

8. Washed. 

i9. Exposed on grass. 


10. Liquored. 

11. Washed. 

12. Soured with sulphuric acid. 

13. Washed. 

14. Boiled in alkali. 

15. Liquored. 

16. Washed. 

17. Soured with sulphuric acid. 

18. Washed, and processes 14 to 

18 repeated if required. 


With exposure on the grass the bleaching of plain linens usually 
occupies from 4 to 6 weeks. The finishing i)roeo8sea are essentially 
the same as in the case of calicoes. The following are the stages in 
finishing linen damasks : — 


1. Nipped in squeezers. 

2. Blued in ultramarine in blue* 

ing- water mangle. 

3. Starched in starch ing*mangle. 

4. Dried on steam cans. 

6. Damiied with fine spray. 

6. Beetled. 


7. Calendered. 

8. Dried on steam cans. 

0. Again oalondeied. 

10. Viewed to detect rust spots 

and holes. 

11. Tapped. 

12. Pressed in hydraulic- press. 


Charles Tennant of St Rollox made some experiments in 1831 
to determine by which parts of the process tiio chief loss was 
sustained during bleaching. The result was that in 1000 jiarts by 
weight, linen yarn lost — 

In the now abandoned fermenting alkaline steep 57 parts. 

In 4 boils with caustic soda 70 ,, 

In 4 steeps with cliloride of lime 170 ,, 

In 4 steeps in the sour 13 ,, 


Total C15 parts in 3 000. 


solution may be poured in first, or both solutions may be 
alternately used in small quantities. The bleaching process 
is sometimes carried on in separate engines constructed of 
materials not affected by the corrosive action of acid sub- 
stances. Drained half-stuff may also be bleached in a 
suitable apparatus by the direct application of chlorine gas. 

It is of the greatest importance to free the pulpy material 
from the last traces of chlorine before it is made into paper, 
as it would react upon the manufactured product and render 
it brittle. To eliminate the free chlorine and aidd, <fec., 
the pulp is washed in the beater with pure water till it 
ceases to redden litmus paper, or give other characteristic 
indications of the presence of such compounds. The pre* 
judicial effects of chlorine and its combinations are also 
overcome by tlie addition of “antichlor/’ the hyposulphite 
of soda or of lime, which forms with them compounds that 
do not affect the colour of the jiaper, altliough it is desir- 
able, as far as possible, to remove such compounds also by 
washing with water. 

Bleaohing op Straw. 

The fine wheat-straw used in Tuscany and elsewhere 
for straw-plaiting, after being cut, dried, and tied up in 
bundles, is stacked for a month. It is then si)road out in 
a meadow, and exposed to the action of the sun and air, 
being frequently turned during that period. The lower 
joint of the straw is tlicn separated, leaving only llie upper 
joint with the car attached, — this being the only part of 
the straw used. It is then steamed, and after that exjiosed 
to the action of snlpliurous acid gas prepared by burning 
sulphur, which complete the bleaching. It is then tied up 
in bundles, in which state it is ready for the market. In 
the strawplait-making centres of (Jlreat Britain — JjUton, 
Dunstable, &c.,in Bedfordshire — straw is bleached, chiefly 
after jilaiting, by the influence of sulphurous acid gas. 


Bleaching of Paper-Making Mateuials. 

In addition to cotton and linen rags, esparto or 8[)anish 
grass (3fcicroc/doa tenacissinia) is now very largely used lor 
the manufacture of the better classes of jiaper. Wood, 
especially the wood of the aspen {Pojmlm tremula\ is also 
now applied as a paper-making material. Jute has been 
used fo^ printing paper, and straw is very largely employed, 
but chiefly for brown and packing papers. These and tlio 
numerous other substances used for paper-making are all 
reduced to the condition of “ half-stuff ” before they come 
to undergo the operation of bleaching, and the treatment 
they receive in this stage varies only in the amount of 
whitening required, and consequently in the proportions of 
bleaching solution used. It is therefore unnecessary to 
notice more than the process followed in the bleaching of 
the “ half-stuff,” which in Great Britain is very frequently 
prepared from a mixture of esparto fibre and rags. The 
bleaching solution of chloride of lime is either prepared in 
spepially constructed cisterns, fitted with revolving agitators 
and stored in a reservoir for use, or prepared for immediate 
use in a wooden vessel. When the solution is made up to 
the requisite strengtii, and all insoluble sediment has sunk 
to the bottom of the vessel, it is ready for pouring into the 
engine. From 4 to 10 lb of ordinary bleaching-powder are 
used for every 100 Ib of rag half-stuff, but a much larger 
proportion is required for esparto. Sulphuric acid in not 
more than a proportion of 1 Ib to 4 lb of bleaching-powder 
is thereafter added in a highly dilute condition, and the 
whole, after mixing in the engine, is turned into the drainer, 
which is a large tank provided with a false bottom of per- 
j^rated wood covered with wire-netting or bagging. In 
some cases the bleaching-liquids are not added to the pulp 
material till it is deposited in the drainer ; and the acid 


Whitening ani> Cleaning Prints, Maps, Books, and 
OTHER AkTIOLKS OP PaPER. 

Chlorine was first applied to this purpose by Chaptal, 
and his method was employed with the greatest success by 
Viahird and Heudier, who by ChajitaDs jirocoss restored 
several of the most valuable books of the French National 
Library. Chaptars modus opemndi is thus described in 
his own w’ords : — 

'‘They begin by unaewing the book and separating it into leaves, 
which they place in caso.s tormod m a leaden tub, with very thin 
slips of wood or glass, so that the loaves, when laid flat, are separ- 
ated from each other by intervals scarcely sensible. The acid is 
tlieu poured in, making it fall on the sides of the tub, in order that 
the leaves may not be deranged by its motion. When the work- 
man judges, by the wliitoness of the paper, that it has been suf- 
ficiently acted upon by tlie acid, it is drawn off by a cock at the 
bottom of the tub, and its ])laco is supplied by clear ficsh water, 
which weakens and cames olf the remains of the acid, as well as its 
strong smell. The loaves are then to bo dried, and, after being 
pressed, may be again bound up. 

“The leaves may bo jilaced also vertically in the tub ; and this 
position seems to })obscss some advantage, as they will then be less 
liable to be torn. With this view I constructed a wooden frame, 
which I adjusted to the pioper height, according to the size of the 
leaves which I wished to whiten. This frame supported very thin 
slips of wood, leaving only the space of half a line between them. 

I placed two leaves in each of these intervals, and kept them fixed 
in their place by two small wooden wedges, which 1 pushed in be- 
tween the slips. When the paper was whitened, 1 lifted up the 
frame with the leaves, and plunged them into cold water, to remove 
tlie remains of the acid, as well as the smell. This process I pre- 
fer to the other. 

“ By this operation books are not only cleaned, but the paper 
acquires a degree of whiteness superior to what it possessed when 
first made. The use of this acid is attended also with the valuable 
advantage of destroying ink s|K)t8. This liquor has no action upon 
spots of oil, or animal grease ; but it has been long known that 
a weak solution of potiUh will effectually remove stains of that 
kind. 
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** Wlien I liacJ to repair prints so torn that they exhibited only 
8craj>8 pasted uik)U other pajwr, I was afraid of losing these frag- 
ments ill Uie liquid, liecause the paste became dissolved* In such 
cases I enclosed tlie pnnts in a cylindrical glass vessel, which I in- 
verted on the water in which 1 had put the mixture proper for ex- 
tricating the oxygenated murirftic acid gas. This vajiour, by filling 
the wlndo inside of the jar, acted ujion the print, extracted the 
grease as well as ink spots, and the rragmonts remained pasted to 
the jiaper.” 

A solution of peroxide of hydrogen (H 2 O 2 ) has been used 
with great success in the restoration of valuable prints, as 
well as for cleaning and reviving oil painting darkened by 
the action of sulphurous vapours. 

Bleaching op Wool. 

The bleaching of wool and animal fibres generally is a 
much simpler and less important ojieration than hi the 
whitening of vegetable fibres. Wool is covered with a 
peculiar varnish or greasy matter which impairs its qualities, 
and which it is the object of the bleacher to remove. To 
this varnish the name of “ yolk ” or “ suint ** is given. It 
is a fatty unctuous matter, chiefly derived from the 
cutaneous perspiration, but, no doubt, also secreted by the 
pores of the wool itself ; and it imparts that peculiar heavy 
odour to sluiop with which all must bo familiar. From 
tlie researches of Vauquelin it would appear that this 
unctuous varnish consists chiefly of a kind of soap, together 
with a small quantity of waxy matter, a peculiar odorous 
animal substance, a mixture of potash salts, and a little 
lime. This varnish, in consequence of its soapy nature, 
is soluble in water, so that washing in pure water would 
remove the greater portion of it ; but it is found more 
advantageous to remove it by the jjrocoss termed “ scour- 
ing.” 

Scouring is performed by means of an ammoniacal lye, 
prej)arcd of river or other soft water mixed with 
stale purified urine, which is found to contain a large 
(juantity of ammonia, upon which its action probably 
dojiends. The mixture is heated by steam to a temperature 
at which the hand of the workman can bo easily held in it 
for a considerable time. In this bath the wool is left for 
from half an hour t> two hours, according to the quantity 
of greasy matter it contains. It is then to bo taken out 
and drained into a basket, so that the drainings may drop 
into the vessel in which it was steeped, that nothing may 
bo lost. It must now bo completely rinsed by exposing it 
in baskets to a continuous stream of clear water, w’hile a 
workman is i)er]:)ctually employed in stirring it with a pole, 
till the water j)asse8 off jierfectly clear. As a substitute 
for urine pig’s dung is sometimes used, and various other 
substances have been proposed and introduced, such as 
ammoniacal salts, soda-ash, phospliato of soda, and soluble 
glass. Becently a machine, Petrie’s wool-washer, has been 
introduced for scouring wools. It consists of a range of 
throe or four Jong tanks, clean water entering at one end 
of the scries and flowing through the whole. The wool is 
introduced at the end of the range where the water e8ca})es, 
and where it is consequently most highly charged with the 
impurities of the washing process, and it is carried forward 
from one tank to another till it is lifted out at the point 
where the }>ure water enters. 

It is known that the wool is properly scoured by its 
filaments being smooth, long, slender, white, and perfectly 
free from foreign substances, and not having lost their 
natural tenacity. If this scouring bo jiroperly done there 
is no need of further washings in soaps, or otherwise, till the 
wool is subjected to the process called “ sul])huring”; and in 
point of fact it is very rarely passed through any other pro- 
cess. Some, however, recommend for the finer wools, where 
a very delicate white is wished, that they should be passed 
through one, two, or more baths of soft soap. No caustic 


alkaline lyes can be employed, as they destroy the wofl 
altogether, dissolving it, and forming with it a kindiof soap. 

The process of sulphuring is applied to yarns end woven 
goods only when they are intended to be finished white or 
light bright colours. Formerly, the mbthod of sulphiiriog 
woollen goods was to expose them in a close apartment to 
the vapour of burning sulphur. The goods were hung on 
l)oles, and when the chamber was filled, a quantity of 
sulphur placed in very fiat and broad dishes was allowed to 
burn away gradually in the chamber, w^hile every apej/iure 
by which the vapour could escape was carefully closed. 
After exposure to the sulphurous acid vapours from six to 
twenty-four hours the bleaching process was complete, and 
the goods withdrawn from the chamber. The same procesi 
is now much more expeditiously performed by Thom’s 
sulphuring process. The goods are passed on a long chain 
up and down over a series of rollers in a small chambe/ 
filled with sulphurous acid vapours, and a few minutes 
suffice for the operation. Sulphite of soda acidified with 
hydrochloric acid is also used in France for the bleaching 
of woollen fabrics. 

Cloth which is to be finished white after the sulphuring 
process is run through a bath containing some indigo 
carmine, which increases the brilliancy of the white. 
When it is to be dyed it is treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, thoroughly washed, and dried. 

Bleaching of Silk. 

Haw silk is covered with a kind of varnish, the nature 
of which was first thoroughly investigated by M. Hoard. 
He showed that this varnish, instead of being a gum, as was 
usually believed, resembled a mixture of bees’ wax and oil, 
with a resinous colouring matter, and in raw silk constituted , 
23 or 24 per cent, of the weight. The varnish is soluble 
in water, and affords a solution which forms a lather like 
soap. The yellow varnish is of a resinous nature, and is 
insoluble in water, but is soluble in alcohol. The waxy * 
substance exists in all silks, but the whiter the silk the less 
wax does it contain. 

The comparative composition of yellow and white raw 
silk is shown by M. Mulder’s analysis : — 


Fibroine 

Yellow. 

63-37 

White. 

Golatino 

20 -60 

19*08 

Albumen 

24-43 

25*47 

Wax 

1-39 

1*11 

Colouring matter 

.. . . 0-05 


Fatty and resinous matter 

q-io 

0*30 


This varnish, or “gum,” as it is technically called, gives 
the silk a stiffness and elasticity which, for many of the 
jmrposes to which silk is applied, it is desirable to remove. 
This is called “ungumming” by the bleachers of silk. 
Through many different processes have been suggested for 
this purpose, none seems to answer so well as the old pro- 
cess of scouring in a weak solution of soap. If, hcfwcver, 
the silk be kept in the soap too long after the varnish fis 
removed, it begins to lose body, and has its qualities 
impaired, becoming dull, stiff, and discoloured, in conse- 
quence of being partly dissolved. Whlite or yellow silks 
many be completely scoured in one hour in the soap bath, 
using about 15 of water for each pound of silk, and a 
suitable quantity of the finest soap. The soap and silk 
should be put into the water half an hour before it is 
brought to the boiling point, and then be boiled one hour. 
They are then removed, wrung out, washed in pure water, 
and either exposed to the vapour of sulphur or passed 
through a solution of sulphurous acid gas in water. 

The following is the process usually followed by the* 
scourer of silks. A quantity of water is put into a boiler 
over a fire, and for every 100 lb of silk to be scoured, 30 16 
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^ very soap are dissolved. The solution is generally 
TOiled ^ but before the silk is put into it, the heat must be 
lowered to about 90'' Fahr., and at this temperature it must 
be kept during the process. The silks are to be hung in 
the^liqupr on rods t)r frames, and left till the gum is suffi- 
ciently destroyed, — care being taken to alter their position 
now and then, so that every part may be exposed to the 
action of the bath. When perfectly ungummed, they arc 
flexible and of a dull whiteness ; iu this state they are to 
be wrung out to clear them of the soapy water, then well 
fihalen, and put into coarse linen bags, in parcels of from 
20 to 30 Tb each. 

These bags are now to bo steeped in a fresh bath, or, as 
ithe workmen say, are to be baked. The bath is prepared 
in a manner and proportion much as before, except that 
the quantity of soap may be somewhat diminished as the 
•heat is to be increased ; for the silk is now to be boiled for 
an hour and a half, taking care to keep the bags from 
sticking to the bottom of the boiler, by frequently stirring 
them with a stick. For silk that is intended to bo dyed, 
the former steeping in the lukewarm soap-bath is unneces- 
sary, and the boiling only is employed, using a greater 
quantity of soap in proportion to the fineness of the colour. 
After boiling the silk is wrung as before, and then washed, 
and if it is found to be not sufficiently or not uniformly 
scoured, it must be submitted to a fresh bath. 

The white silk usually sold has a bluish shade given it by 
a bath impregnated with litmus or indigo. This is prepared 
by dissolving a pound and a half of fine soap in about 90 
gallons of water, in which a small quantity of litmus or 
indigo has been diffused. This process gives to the silk 
the tints known by the names of ** silver white,” “azure 
white,” and “thread white,” according to the depth of 
shade which has been imparted. The “ China white ” tint 
f|| given by adding arnotto to the bath instead of indigo. 

h>om those processes the silk acquires a tolerably clear 
white, but the highest degree is given to it by the action 
of sulphurous acid, the silk being either, as is usually the 
case, subjected to the acid in the state of vapour, or im- 
mersed in a solution. At Lyons no soap is used in the 
tinting process ; but, after being boiled, the silk is washed, 
wrung dry, sulphured, and then passed through water pro- 
perly blued. 

Bleaching of Bees^-Wax, &c. 

Bees*-wax in its raw condition, as it is first melted up 
from the comb, is a yellowish coloured substance somewhat 
greasy to the touch, and having a faint honey-like odour. 
It often contains mechanical impurities, besides traces of 
honey, and to remove these and discharge the colour the 
following process is adopted : — The wax is broken up into 
i»mall pieces and melted in a copper boiler, with water 
sufficient to keep it from burning. When melted it is run 
into a^tub containing hot water, and while in the hot fluid 
condition the mechanical impurities it may have contained 
subside to the bottom. From this tub the melted wax flows 


into a vessel, the bottom of which is perforated with small 
holes. Through these thin streams of wax are received 
on a cylinder kept revolving in water below ; and thus fine 
threads of solid wax are produced. These ore exposed on 
moistened sheets to the air and light for some days, during 
which they are occasionally turned and watered. By this 
exposure the wax loses much of its colour. It is then 
melted up into solid blocks and left for some time, after 
which the operations of melting, forming into threads, 
and bleaching in the light are repeated till it has attained 
a pure white translucent lustre, is of very firm consistency, 
and is free from all odour. Yellow wax is also decolorized 
by treatment with nitric acid ; but chlorine, although it 
bleaches most expeditiously, is not available, as it leaves 
traces incorporated with the wax, which on burning evolves 
irritating fumes of hydrochloric acid. Palm oil, used in the 
manufacture of soap and candles, is bleached by the action 
of bichromate of potash and acid. 

For bleaching generally, but especially for the bleaching 
of animal fibres and substances, the use of a considerable 
variety of processes, and of chemicals otlier than chlorine 
and sulj)hur compounds, have from time to time been 
proposed and to some extent put into operation. To some 
of these proposals incidental allusion has already been 
made, and generally their success has not been such as to 
warrant special notice. Among other substances which 
have been recom mended for scouring wools and silk are 
feeble solutions of sulphides of sodium and of potassium, 
or aluminates of these alkalies, the cyanide of jiotassium, 
and a mixture of common salt and oxalic acid. The 
alkaline jiermanganates have also been frequently regarded 
as hopeful bleaching chemicals ; and a few years ago the 
permanganate of potash was introduced and used by MM. 
Tessie du Motay and Mar6chal, who, in connection with the 
permanganate, used a solution of the peroxide of hydrogen. 
To this latter substance a ])eculiar bleaching application 
has recently been given. XTntler the name of goldm hair 
water, or auriemne, a liquid is sold by hair-dressers 
which is found to hold in solution a large percentage of 
peroxide of hydrogen. The use of this solution gives 
to the hair the brilliant golden yellow tinge which has 
come to be regarded as a highly fashionable colour. 
Other applications of this powerful oxidizing and re- 
ducing agent have ])een suggested by its toilet use, and 
it has been employed for the bleaching of ornamental 
feathers, hair, &c. Doubtless, if it could be prepared in 
stable solution at moderate price it would be found 
extensively useful in bleaching and other industrial 
applications. It has also long been hoped that a means of 
applying ozone as a direct bleaching agent might be 
devised, but hitherto little success has been attained in this 
direction. In (Icrmany ivory is bleached by steeping it a 
week in light najihtha or other volatile oil, and exposing 
it thereafter to the air and sunlight, by which the atmo- 
spheric oxygen becomes ozonized in contact with the ivory 
and thus whitens it. (j. pa.) 


BLEEK, Frtedbioh, one of the greatest Biblical scholars 
Aiat Germany has produced in modern times, was born on 
the 4th July 1793, at Ahronsbok, in Holstein, a village near 
Liibeck. While attending the elementary school there, he 
gave evidence of such ability that his fatlior sent him, after 
he had acquired some knowledge of Latin and Greek, in his 
sixteenth year, to the gymnasium at Liibeck, where he 
, spent three years, and there imbibed so great a love for the 
languages of antiquity, that he abandoned the idea of a 
legal careeTi which he had once entertained, and resolved 


to devote himself to the study of theology. After spending 
some time at the4Jniversity of Kiel, he repaired to Berlin, 
and there, from 1814 to 1817, enjoyed the instructions of 
De Wette, Neander, and Schleiormacher. The teaching 
of these distinguished men, especially of the last named, 
exercised a decisive influence upon the whole of his after 
life. So highly were his merits appreciated by his pro- 
fessors — Schleiermacher was accustomed to say of Bleek 
that he possessed a special charisma for the science of 
“Introduction” — that in 1818, after he had passed the 
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necessary examinations for entering the church, he was 
recalled to Berlin to occupy the position of Repetmt or tutor 
in theology, a temporary post which the theological faculty 
had obtained for him, with a view of retaining his services 
in connection with that department of the university. In 
this j>ohiti()n, besides discharging his duties in the theo- 
logical seminary, he jmblished, in Schleiermacher’s and 
Lilcke’s Journal (1819, 1820, 1822), two dissertations, 
one on the ** Origin and Composition of the Sibylline 
( )raclc8,** and another on the “ Authorship and Design of 
the Book of Daniel.” Those articles attracted much 
attention, and were distinguished by those qualities of solid 
learning, thorough investigation, and candour of judgment, 
which cliaracterized all the productions of his pen. Bleek’s 
merits as a rising scholar were recognized by the minister 
of public instruction, who continued his stipend as Repeient 
for a third year, and promised further advancement in due 
time. But the attitude of the political authority underwent 
a change. The excitement caused in academic circles by 
the dismissal of De Wette from his professorship in 1819, 
in consequence of certain injudicious expressions in the 
letter of sympathy which he had written to the mother of 
Sands, the murderer of Kotzebue, had not died out, and 
the odium and punishment which fell upon De Wette were 
shared in a greater or less degree by his friends. Bleok, 
who had been a favourite pupil of the banished professor, 
incurred the suspicion of the Government as one who was 
believed to hold extreme democratic opinions. Not only 
was his stipend as Repetent discontinued, but his nomina- 
tion to the office of extraordinary professor, which had 
already been signed by the minister Altenstein, was with- 
held for two years. The mystery at last was cleared up. 
Block had been confounded with another individual of 
a similar name, one Baueleven Blech. Tardy justice was 
at length done, and in 1823 Block received the appoint- 
ment to which his merits so well entitled him. 

During the six years that Block remained at Berlin he 
twice declined a call to the office of ordinary professor of 
theology, once to Greifawald and once to Kdnigsberg. In 
1829, however, ho was induced, on the death of Liicke, to 
accept his chair in the recently-funded university of Bonn, 
and entered upon his duties there in the summer of the 
same year. For the space of thirty years he laboured with 
ever increasing success, attracting students to his lectures, 
not by any attractions of manner nor by the enunciation 
of novel or bizarre opinions on theological subjects, but by 
the soundness and thoroughness of his investigations, the 
remarkable impartiality of his critical judgments, and the 
exceofling clearness of his method of presentation. In 
1843 he was raised to the office of consistorial councillor, 
and was selected by the university to hold the office of 
rector, a distinction which has not since been conferred 
upon any theologian of the Reformed Church. After a 
long and honoured academic life he died suddenly of 
apoplexy on the 27th February 1859, having been able to 
lecture to his students as usual on the previous day. 

Bleek’a works belong entirely to the departments of 
Biblical criticism and exegesis. His great merits as a critic 
and exegete consist, as has been already observed, in the 
thoroughness of his investigations, and especially in the 
candour of his judgment. The latter quality, indeed, he 
possessed in so remarkable a degree, that, as a recent writer 
has remarked, it has become “proverbial.” His views, 
indeed, on questions of Old Testament criticism would be 
regarded in this country as those of the “ advanced ” 
school ; for on all the disputed points concerning the unity 
and authorship of the books of the Old Covenant he was 
led to form conclusions opposed to received opinions. But 
with respect to the New Testament, his position was 
highly conservativa His defence of the genuineness and 


authenticity of the gospel of St John is still ifjgarded as 
the ablest that has yet appeared j and although, on aom% 
minor points, his views did not altogether coinciae with 
those of the traditional school, his critical labours on the 
New Testament must nevertheless be regarded as among 
the most important contributions to the maintenanci of 
orthodox opinions that the present century has produced. 
Bleek^s works were published partly during his lifetime, 
and partly after his death. His greatest work, his com- 
mentary on the epistle to the Hebrews (Brief andie Hdirder 
erldutert durch Mnleitung, Uebersetzung, und fortlaufdCdeii 
C(>mmenta/r) appeared in three parts, in 1828, 1836, and 
1840 respectively. Of it De Wette said that “It was so 
distinguished for comprehensive learning and thorough 
untiring industry, for so pure and transparent a love of 
truth and so profound a theological feeling, that it was 
entitled to one of the foremost, if not the very foremost,! 
place among the exegetical works of our time;” and 
Delitzsch adds that “every one acquainted with the 
subject will endorse the judgment.” This work was 
abridged by Bleek for his college lectures, and was published 
in that condensed form after his death by Pfarrer Windrath 
in 1868. In 1846 he published his contributions to the 
criticism of the gospels (Beitrdge zur Emmjelim KritiL\ 
pt. i.), which contained his defence of St John’s gospel, 
and which arose out of a review of Ebrard’s WuzeTiscJuiftliche 
Krilik der Evangeluchen Geechichte, 

After his death were published — (1 ), his Introduction to tJie Old 
Testament {Einleitung in dm Alte Testament^ 8d edition, by his 
pupil Prof. Kamphausen, 1869, English translation, by Venables 
(from 2d edition), 1869 ; (2), his hdroductim to (he Eew Testa^ 
menu 8d edition, Mangold, 1875. English translation, by Urwick, 
1869, 1870 ; (3), his Mxpoeition of the fret three Ooepeht by Boltz- 
mann, 1862 ; (4), liis LecturcH 07i the Apocalypse^ English transhi- 
tion, 1875. Besides these there has also appeared a small volume 
containing Lectures on OolossianSf Philemon^ aiui Ephesians^ Berliis, 
1865. Bleok also contributed many articles to the StudUn uikl 
KrUiken, For further information as to Blcek’s life and writings 
the reader is referred to Kamphaiiserrs article in the Darmstadt 
AUgemeine Kirchen-zeUungy 1869, No. 20 ; to the same writer’s 
article in Herzog's lieal-Encyhlopicdie^ vol. xix. ; and to Lichten- 
stein’s Histoire des Idles Jidigieusen en AllemagnCt vol. iii. ; and to 
Diesters GesMchle dcs Alien Testamentes^ 1869. (F. 0.) 

BLEEK, Wilhelm Heinrich Immanukt., son of the 
preceding, distinguished by his researches in African 
philology, was born in 1827 at Berlin.' He studie^ first 
at Bonn and afterwards at Berlin, whore his attention was 
directed towards the philological peculiarities of the South 
African languages. In his doctor’s dissertation (Bonn, 
1851), De nominum generihus Ungwarum Africoe Australuy 
he endeavoured to show that the Hottentot language was 
of North African descent. In 1854 his health prevented 
him accompanying Baikie in the expedition to the Niger; 
but in the following year he accompanied Bishop Colenso 
to Natal, and was enabled to prosecute his researches into 
the language and customs of the Kaffres. Towards the 
close of 1856 he settled at Cape Town, and in 18§7 was 
appointed interpreter by Sir George Grey. In 1859 Jio 
was compelled by ill-health to visit Europe, and on his 
return in the following year ho was made librarian of the 
valuable collection of books presented tp the colony by Sir 
George Grey. In 1 869 be visited England, whore the value 
of his services was recognized by a pension from the Civil 
List. He died at Cape Town on the 17th August IBTff. 
His works, which are of the first importance for African 
and Australian philology, consist of the Vocahula/ry of the 
Mommhiqys Language^ Lond., 1856 ; Handbook of African^ 
Australiany and Polynesian Philology^ Cape Town and 
Lond., 3 vols., 1858-63 ; Comparative Grammar of the 
South African Languages^ vol. i., Lond., 1869 ; Reynard 
the Fox in South Africa^ or Hottentot Fables and Tcdeef 
Lond., 1864 ; Origin of Language^ Lond., 1869, 
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BLENl^IM (Qeman, Blikphbim)» a Bmall villas of 
wrma^, in the kingdom of Bavaria, and circle of Swabia, 
situated the left bank of the Danube, a few miles below 
Hocbstadt. It is only remarkable as the scene of the 
defyt of the French and Bavarians, on the 13th of August 
1704, by the English and the Austrians under the duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene. Population, 751. 

BLENHEIM HOUSE, a princely mansion erected by 
Parliament for the duke of Marlborough at Woodstocl^ 
near Oxford, and, with the manor of Woodstock, settled on 
the ftuke and his heirs, in consideration of his military 
services, and especially his decisive victory at Blenheim. 
The large sum of £500,000 was voted for the purchase 
•f the manor and the erection of the building, which, 
notwithstanding the strictures of Swift and the criti- 
cisms of Evans and Walpole, is a magnificent pile, built 
hy Sir John Vanbrugh, in a massive Italo-Corinthian 
style. The front from wing to wing extends to 348 feet ; 
and the great hall is a lofty and noble apartment in good 
proportions. There are a considerable number of fine 
pictures iii the Blenheim collection, the most noted being 
“The Young St Augustine and Pope Gregory,'’ by 
Titian ; “ Europa," “ Esther,” and “ The Massacre of the 
‘ Innocents,” by P, Veronese ; ** St Jerome,” by Tintoretto ; 

“ Magdalen,” by C. Dolce ; many historical subjects, by 
» Rubens ; portraits by him and Vandyck ; and The Woman 
, taken in Adultery,” and “ Isaac blessing Jacob,” by Rem- 
brandt. 

BLESSINQTON, Mabgahet Poweu, Countess ok, 
novelist and miscellaneous writer, was born near ( lonmcl, 
Tipperary, Ireland, September 1, 1790. Her childhood 
was made unhappy by the bad temper, improvidence, and 
loose living of her father, and by the reduced circumstances 
^of the family. Her early womanhood was made unhappier 
stUi by her compulsory marriage at fifteen to (me Captain 
Farmer, whose drunkenness involved him in debt, and 
whose debts bsouglit him to the King’s Bench prison, where 
• he was killed by a fall in one of his drunken fits, in October 
1817. His wife had some time before left his house, and 
in February 1818 she was married a second time to the 
earl of Blessington. Celebrated for her wit, her literary 
accomplishments, her generosity, and her social attractions, 
she was no less distinguished by her passion for pleasure and 
her craving for show and a high style of living. In the 
gratification of these tastes debts were accumulated, and the 
estates of the earl soon became burdened with “incum- 
brances.” In the autumn of 1822 they set out on a (Con- 
tinental tour, and* remained abroad till the death of the 
earl, which, took place at Paris in May 1829. Some years 
earlier they had become acquainteci with Count Alfred 
d’Orsay, a man of fashion and seeker of pleasure, who was 
then serving in the army, but quitted it for the sake of 
joining them. In 1827 he had connected himself with the 
family by his marriage with the only daughter of the carl 
by a foimor wife. After Lord Blessingtoii’s death Count 
d’Osay, who had separated from his wife, came to England 
with the countess, and they lived together in London till 
her death. The home of the beautiful and brilliant coun- 
tess (first Seamore®Place, and afterwards Gore House, 
Kensington) became a centre of attraction for whatever was 
distinguished in literature, learning, art, science, and 
fa^ion. Ambitious of the distinction of authorship, Lady 
Blessington had published in 1822 her first work entitled 
Sketches^ in two volumes. Ten years later she made herself 
favourably known by a Jtyijirncd of ConversationB with Lord 
ByfiMy which appeared first in successive numbers of the 
New MorUhty Mayazine, and soon aftervrards as a separate 
UTork. • This was followed by a long series of works, most 
of them novels of high life, several of which obtained con- 
siderable popularity. Her Idler in Italy and Idler in 
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France were rendered temporarily attractive by personed 
gossip and anecdote, descriptions of nature, and senti- 
ment. Lady Blessington was for some years editor of 
Heath’s Book of Beauty and the Keepeake^ the popular 
annuals of the day, and also contributed largely to 
magazines and nows 2 )apers. Early in 1849, in consequence 
of failing resources, the splendours of Gore House were 
extingui^ed; its furniture and decorations were sold to 
pay debts, and its presiding genius withdrew to Paris, 
whither her friend Count d’Orsay had previously gone. 
She died there, June 4, 1849. Her Literary Life and 
Correepondence^ 3 vols., edited by R. R. Madden, appeared 
in 1855. 

BLICHER, 8teen Stbknsen, Danish lyrical poet and 
novelist, was born at Vium in Viborg, Jutland, on the 1 1th 
October 1782. He was extremely delicate in constitution, 
and after having passed a year or two at the university, 
which ho joined in 1799, was compelled to give up his 
studios on account of a consumptive complaint. Ho 
accepted a situation as tutor in a family at Falstcr, and by 
vigorous physical exercise and flute-playing succeeded in 
rc.storing Inmsolf to In^alth. He afterwards returned to the 
university, and completed his course in 1809. Several 
years were then spent at his father’s })ar8onage, i)reparing 
for the ministry and managing the farm. In 1819 he vas 
called to the church of Thorning, and in 1825 to a more 
remunerative charge at Spontrup. Hero he died in 1848. 
Blicher was first known by his translations of Ossian, but 
his early poems did not attract much attention. He then 
contributed to a literary journal, the Kordlyeet^ in which 
a])pearcd the first of his Jutland tales (J yd she Bomanztr), 
The poj)idari ty of these romances was surpassed by that of 
the National Noveller^ which give an admirable picture of 
country life in Jutland. His collected poems, some of 
which had appeared as early as 1814, were published in 
2 vols., 1835-36 ; the novels appeared in 5 vols., 1833-36. 
A short sketch of his own life and character was prefixed 
by him to the complete collection, — Old and New Novels 
{(Jamie og nye Noveller\ 7 vols., 1846-47. Blicher also 
translated Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 

BLIDAH, the chief town of an arrondissement in the 
])rovince of Algiers in Algeria, about 30 miles inland from 
the capital, on the railway from that city to Oran. It lies 
at the base of the Algerian Atlas, in the midst of the fertile 
plain of Metija, and is beautifully surrounded with orchards 
and gardens, which afford a jdeasant contrast to its ramparts 
and towers. It has well-built modern streets with frequent 
arcades, and numbers among its buildings several mosques 
and churches, a Franco-Arabic and a Protestant school, 
extensive barracks, and a military hospital. Water is 
abundantly supplied by an aqueduct fed by the Oued-el- 
Kebir. As the centre of a flourishing district and a post 
on one of the main routes in the country it enjoys an 
extensive traffic, and the inhabitants maintain a thriving 
trade in oranges, raisins, grain, cotton, and tobacco. The 
products of the neighbouring coi)))er-mine8 and of the cork- 
tree and (’odar-groves are also of importance. In the 
vicinity are the two villages of Joinville and Montpensier, 
which owe their origin to the military camps established 
by Marshal Val6e in 1838; and on the road to Medeah 
are the tombs of the Marabut Mohammed-el-Kebir and his 
tAvo sons. Blidah was a town of some importance under 
the Turks, but in 1825 it was nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake. It w^as not till 1838 that it was finally held 
by the French, though they had been in possession for a 
short time eight years l»cfore. In 1867 it suffered from 
another earthquake which also nearly ruined the village of 
Chiffa. Population in 1872, 8113. 

BLIGH, William, admiral, was born of a good family 
in the south of England in 1 7 54. He accompanied Captain 

III. _ 104 
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Cook in his second expedition as sailing-master of the 
** llesolution/’ and in 1787 was despatched to the Pacific in 
command of II.M.S. Bounty,” for the purpose of introduc- 
ing into the West Indies the bread-fruit tree from the South 
8ea iKlands. Bligh sailed, in 1787, from Otaheite, where 
he had remained about six months ; but, when near the 
Friendly I elands, a mutiny broke out on board the “Bounty,” 
headed by Fletcher Christian, the master’s mate, and Bligh, 
with eighteen others, was set adrift in the launch. This 
mutiny, which forms the subject of Byron’s Island^ did not 
arise so much from tyranny on the part of Bligh as from 
attachments contracted between the seamen and the women 
of Otaheite. After suffering severely from hunger, thirst, 
and storms, Bligh and his companions landed at Timor in 
the East Indies, having performed a voyage of about 4000 
miles in an open boat. Bligh returned to England in! 790, 
and he was soon afterwards appointed to the “ Providence,” 
in which ho effected the pur})ose of his former appointment 
by introducing tlie bread-fruit tree into the West India 
Islands. lie showed great courage at the mutiny of the 
Nore in 1797, and in the same year took part in the 
battle of Camperdown, where Admiral Duncan defeated 
the Dutch under Do Winter. In 1801 he commanded the 
“Cllatton” at the battle of Copenhagen, and received the per- 
sonal commendations of Nelson. He was subsequently 
made governor of Now South Wale.s, and vice-admiral of 
the blue. Ho died at London in 1817. lie was an active, 
I)crsovcring, and courageous officer, although, perhaps, 
somewhat exacting in his manner. 

BLIND. The blind, as a class, are limited to such 
narrow spheres of action that those unacquainted with tho 
subject fail to realize how largo a number of the human 
race are deprived of sight. In the temperate regions of 
the globe about 1 in every 1000 of tho population is blind, 
but in less favourable climates the percentage is much 
greater. When wo consider what medical skill has already 
accom[)li8hed in Euroiie and America, not only for the 
relief but tho positive prevention of blindness, we may 
readily conclude that in warmer and less civilized countries 
the class is more numerous and their condition more de- 
plorable. 

We rejoice that much can still be done by proper care 
and treatment to prevent blindness ; for instance, ophthal- 
mia of infants is a very common cause, and ought not to 
terminate in loss of sight, which in most ca.ses results from 
neglect and dirt, (llaucoma is also a fruitful source of 
blindness, invariably causing loss of sight if loft to itself ; 
but, thanks to Professor Griife’s brilliant discovery, these 
cases are generally curable if ojiorated on early. Another 
very common cause of blindness is serious injury to one 
eye, which is thus lost, and if tho injured organ be not at 
once removed, sympathetic inflammation and destruction 
of the other is very apt to follow, resulting in total blind- 
ness ; whereas, if the injured eye be at once removed the 
other is generally preserved. 

Loss of sight from small-]K>x is now comparatively rare, 
owing to the general practice of vaccination, but much 
undoubtedly may still be done towards diminishing tho 
frequency of blindness by further advances in the art of 
treating eye disease, and especially by spreading among all 
classes a knowledge of what has already been done in this 
direction. 

It often occurs that children become blind through the 
most trivial causes by parents consulting unskilful prac- 
titioners. The improvement and increase in the number 
of well-regulated hospitals now makes it possible for every 
parent, however poor, to have the best medical advice and 
attendance. 

In all ages of the world the blind have been the objects 
of pity and commiseration, yet it has only been within the 
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past century that Christian civilization in its gri£id onward 
march has taken them in its embrace, and shed tj;i6 infifl* 
ence of its light upon their midnight darkness. During 
recent years leading philanthropists have given much 
earnest thought to the best methods ameliorating: and 
improving the condition of the blind. Nearly air the 
Eurojiean Governments and the States of the American 
Union have made liberal provision for their education and 
special training. In Great Britain the work has been left 
thus far to charitable enterprise. Much, however, has 
been done, — almost every large town having its as;^um, 
workshop, or home teaching society. 

The following summary, from A Guide to Institutions 
and Charities for the Blind^ prepared by M. Turner an^ 

W. Harris in 1871, will show the state of these institutions 
at a recent date : — 

“ In the year 1800 there were only four institutions for the blind 
in tho United Kingdom ; during the next thirty years six others 
wore added to the list ; in the succeeding thirty years seventeen 
more were opened ; while within the last ten years twenty new 
ones have been established, making a total now of fifty- three, with- 
out including societies for visiting the blind at their homes, and 
other oharities. 

Scotland with five institutions sold, in the last year of which 
we have any report, goods of the value of £21,930, while England 
with forty institutions only sold in the same period goods of the 
value of £38,698 ; and Ireland, only £464. 

Scotland provides for, on an average, 76 blind in each institu- 
tion ; while England only provides for 43, and Ireland for 60. 

Tho donations and subscription s in Scotland for the same year 
amount to more than £20 per head of the number benefited ; while 
in England they amount to about £21, and in Ireland to about £16. 

So far as reUirns have reached us, it appears that Mr. Moon’s 
system of reading for tho blind is adopted by 38 institutions and 
homo-teaching societies, while only 22 use the books of otbor sys- 
tems — Lucas’s, 7 ; Koman, 4 ; Alston’s, 4 ; Frere’s, 3 ; Braille, 4. 

[Since 1871 the use of Braille has been introduced into many other 
institutions.] 

Of the 30,000 blind in the United Kingdom, there are only abjjut 
2260 being instructed or assisted to work. The total amount ie- 
ceived per annum for the benefit of the blind, according to the 
answers received, is about £66,000 ; besides, there are twelve 
societies from which no return has been made. Of institutioiis 
for the blind generally, we may remark that in each institution 
nearly the same difiiculties appear to exist, the principal one 
being the difliculty of soiling the goods nianufactured at such 
prices as will secure a ready sale and cover the cost of production, 
and consequently iu most instances there is a large surplus stock. 

In cases where the stock is wholly disposed of, our observations 
lead 118 to think that sales have been secured by selling at a loss. 

The principal trades practibod by the blind in the United Kingdom 
are tho making of baskets, brushes, brooms, mattresses, rugs, niats, 
caning of chairs, with knitting and sewing for women.” 

Within a few years a great impetus has been given in 
England to the higher education of the blind, by the for- 
mation of the British and F'oroign Blind Association, the 
establishment of tho College for the Blind Sons of Gentle- 
men at Worcester, and the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for tho Blind, Upper Norwood. 

The first-mentioned association “ has been formed for British an* 
the purpose of promoting the education and employment 
of the blind, by ascertaining what has been done in these 
re.spects in this and other countries, by endeavouring to 
supply deficiencies where these are found to exist, and by 
attempting to bring about greater hrrniony of action be- 
tween the different existing schools and institutions. 

“ The founders of the association took as an axiom that 
in all questions which relate to obtaining impressions by 
touch the blind are the best judges ; the council of the 
association therefore consists entirely of gentlemen who 
are either blind, or so nearly so that they have to use the 
finger instead of the eye for tho purpose of reading. 

“ One main difficulty in the way of educating tho young 
blind is the great cost of most of the appliances ; this the 
council have endeavoured to meet by the manufacture o{ 
cheajicr and better apparatus than any hitherto in use. 
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3^? one TOO has not made the attempt can have any idea 
of the extreme difficulty of combining great accuracy and 
durability with cheapness. This has been in a great mea- 
sure accomplished as regards the Braille writing frames, 
wl^ch are now within the reach of every blind person who 
wishes to avail himself of the advantages of writing. The 
fact that a large number of these frames has been already 
sold speaks for itself, and, as the great majority of the 
purchasers are poor, the quick sale is evidence not only of 
the cheapness of the frames, but also of tlio widespread 
desfre for self-education existing among the blind. 

“ Another obstacle to the diffusion of the knowledge of 
the Braille system has been the absence of printed books 
^n English. With the view of meeting this want one of 
the council has perfected the process of stereotyping used 
in France, by which the cost of production of stereotype 
• plates is greatly reduced ; and as the blind can themselves 
produce these plates, a new and remunerative means of 
employment has been discovered. Some school books have 
already been issued by the association, and will shortly be 
followed by others. The work on the Education and Em- 
ploy nwnt of tlie Elind^ by the honorary secretary, has been 
published under the sanction and at the expense of the 
association.’’ 

The following extract from an address delivered by the 
honorary secretary before the Society of Arts on the vari- 
ous ty|)cs for the blind, shows how thoroughly they are 
investigating the subject : — 


** TIic happy idea of printing on paper letters recognizable by 
the touch is due to M. Ilaiiy of Paris, who printed his first book 
in 1784, and founded the Iiistitut dcs Jeuncs Aveugles, I’aris. 
The type he adopted was the script, or Italic form of the Homan 
letter. This was introdiujcd into England by the inesent Sir C. 
Lowther, who printed the gospel of St Matthew in I8a2 with typo 
Obtained from Paris, and followed it with other portions of llio 
Bible. In 1827, (Jail, of Edinburgh, printed the gospel of St John 
in Homan capitals, in which, however, all curves were rcplacjod by 
angular lines, «nd the linos themselves were serrated, which changes, 
he believed, gave greater distinctness to the letter. 

Alston, of Glasgow, adopted Fry’s plan of usin^ ordinary Roman 
capitals. Dr Howe, of Boston, U. S. , makes use of the small Homan 
letters, giving them angularity according to Gall’s idea. 

Tho Philaaelphia type does not differ much from Alston’s. 
The combination of capitals with small letters has also boon tried, 
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the so-called Stachelschrift of Stuttgart, consists of Itoman capitals 
formed by finely dotted lines. All these modifications arosugg< s- 
tive of the strong tendency among those who have attempted to 
benefit tho blind to retain for them the form of lottor to whicli tlio 
seeing are accustoffiod, while tho constant change of form indicates 
a fact with which most blind persons are familiar from jicrsoiial 
experience, viz., that none of these modifications are satisfactory as 
to the primary condition of being easily felt. A better form thiin 
any which has obtained currency was suggested twenty years ago 
by Mr Welch, a blind man, who has been tho pioneer of education 
amongst the blind of London, and this is almost identical with one 
independently W'orked out by Mr Littlcdale of Cheltenham. 

Tha second great class is made up of alphabets deviating more or 
widely from the Homan letter, and consists of a stenographic 
shorthand invented by Mr Lucas, a jdionctic shorthand duo to Mr 
IVere, and a full written system introduced by Mr Moon, in whieli 
the Roman letter is retained in a more or less modified form when- 
ever he considered Ifliis could bo done compatibly with easy recog- 
nition, the simple lino-signs employed by Mr Ireio being «s^d to 
replace the more complicated of the Koinaii letters. ^ It will bo 
mecessary to examine tliese systems in detail, and it will facilitate 
tbia examination if wo compaio them with each other in the follow- 
ing particulars (a.) As respects the shape of tho letter ; (A) As 
respects the advantage of conformity with tho Roman letter ; (c.) As 
regards the reading from right to left and from left to right fl-lfcr* 
natoly ; (d.) Advantage of a shorthand as contrasted wutii a full 

Ute shape of thfUtter.-Mr Imcaa an<l Mr frere 
broflght out their systems about the year 1838, Lucas preceding 
' Frere by a few months. They employed at first almost identically 
the same characters, but unfortunately could not agree to represent 
thesamesound by the same symbol. Mr Frere bad the advantage 


of having his plan carried out by a very ingenious and sensible 
blind man, who soon discovered that the letters formed by lines 
and curves upon which dots w'ere placed were too similar to those 
formed by tbe corresponding lines and curves without dots ; he, 
therefore, changed all his dotted characters, replacing the dotto( 
curves by angles of 46®, and the dotted lines by lines in which i 
short line is substituted for the dot. 

Tho result of this change is, that Frerc’s character is now' fur 
superior to Lucas’s in tho quality of easy recognition. Mr Moon's 
character, in the large size which is used hy him, is quite as easily 
distinguishable as Frere’s, but in the form in which he now prints 
his characters, bis right-angles are not true right-angles, Imt are 
rounded. In the size which he uses, this defect is of cry little 
im]»oitance, but it effectually })rcvenls any considerable diminution, 
because, if this is attempted, the rounded rigkt-angleh cannot bo 
distinguished from the hooked lines. 

Tho importance of using a character as small as is cnnipatible 
with easy recognition may be readily niiderstood from the following 
statement : — The largest type uscci by Mr Frere is that employed 
in tho gospel of St John. The character is 4^'8ixtecntbs of an 
inch long, and is about tho same size as Moon's character. The 
|>age8 ocenpiod by tho gosjiol of St John in Frere are 96. In bis 
medium type, in which the length of the letter is 4-8ixteontiiH of 
an inch, the same matter would go into 67 pages ; and in bis 
smallest tyjie, in which tho length of tbe letter is 8J-sixteentlis, it 
W'onld ocoujiy 46 and a third jiages. It has been found, by an 
experience extending over 27 years, and embracing many hundreds 
of individuals of all ages and condition.s, fliat all those who can 
read f lie largest typo can road the medium, and almost all can read 
the smallest. ^ 

I hc medium ty|>o is very generally preferred, as being more 
pleasant to tho finger, and many with nelieato touch prefer tbe 
smallest for tbe same reason. Thus it will be seen that, by select- 
ing a well-devised character, not only can a very considerable saving 
bo made in tho size, and thereforo in the cost of books, but by a 
diminution of size, within certain limits, tlio cliaracter is rendered 
absohitely more legible. Tlie go.spel of St John, in Mooi/s type, 
occupies J40 jiages. 

(Ik) yfs rrsperts the advanitage of conformity with the Jtoman 
lett«r,- Mn<*h lias been said and written on this subject. A 
lavourite argument with the advocate of tbe Roman letter is, that 
by its use a blind man can be nsHisted in bis ri'ading by those 
aiound him who are possessed of siglit. Tliis, no doubt, would be 
valid if no sinqilor character for tlie blind liad been invented, but 
when wo have to choose between a character in the reading of 
which tho blind can be assisted by tho seeing, and one W'bicb is so 
simple that no assistance is required, there cun baldly be a doubt 
as to which ought to bo used. 

Another plea for tbe use of the Roman letter is, that by its 
means the blind can w rite in a character understood by everybody. 
This writing is, as wo shall presently see, a very imperfect process ; 
but this argument is iindoublcdly of some W’cigbt. These remarks 
apply Binqlly to the existing systems in which tho Homan letter is 
employed. It is jirobable that a much more legible aljibabet might 
be constructed, but, after our 96 years of experience and experi- 
iiieiits with tlio Roman letter, another failure may well be feared. 
The small angularized Homan letter of Dr Howe, of Boston, W'hich 
is used in most of tho seliools of the United States, is jirobably as 
good a form as any, and if jn’inted in a larger size would not bo 
dillienlt to feel ; in its present size, however, it is far too small, 
ami has signally failed in America. Tho Ameiican schools are all 
Btate institutions, and liavo to furnish accounts to their respective 
State Legislatures of the work done by them. 

Out of 664 jmpils in seven schools, where the Homan ebaraeler 
of Dr Howe is used, one-third learn to read fluently, oue-lhird by 
spelling, while none fail ; ami it must be borne in mind that those 
wlio learn to read by this system also acquire an admirable method 
of w riting. Moon’s system retains those Homan letters wliicb can 
be easily distinguished, and thus makes a Iraiisition between the 
systems in which tho Roman character is used and those wliicli 
employ purely arbitrary signs. For this reason, and from its great 
simjilicity of construction, it is more easily learned than any other, 
and therefore is well suited to tbe great mass of the jioor, who from 
want of intelligence or of application cannot learn one of the short- 
hand systems. Its great bulk, however, involving costliness of 
production and comparative slowness of reading, is a serious 
obstacle to its general use. 

(r ) Rerniingfrom left to right, and from rigid to left, alternately. 
— In Frere’s system the lines are read from left to right, and from 
right to left, alternately, an arc of a circle taking tho finger from 
tlie end of the ujiper to tho beginning of tbe lower lino. The plan 
may be illustrated by imagining the letters to bo fixed on the 
upper edge of a long string. Let it be supposed that this string is 
doubled backwards an^ forwards upon itself in such a way that the 
letters always occupy its upper edge. This will give a good idea of 
Frero’s mcthiMl of reversing the line ; not only is the line reversed, 
but every letter in it is also reversed, so that the finger, when 
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moving forward^ whether towards the right or towards the lefti 
meetH the characters in the sanae position, and is, in fact, never 
moving back wards, in the SHnio manner that a person may walk to 
t)ie end of a room, turn and walk back, yet is moving forwards in 
i)oth directions. Moon, on the other hand, while borrowing the 
jeversal of tim line from Frcre retains the letters in the returning 
line in the same position as the advancing, so that the finger in 
tlio retui’ii line meets the cliaracters in the opposite direction 
from that in the advancing line ; and to those accustomed to 
Fi ore’s hiinplor method of reversal an unpleasant feeling is produced, 
cvaetly comparable to walking backwaras. 

''Dio following examnlo of both modes of reversal, in which 
Homan capitals are used, will make this clear : — 

Frere^s Method, 

\ WILL MAKE DARKNESS 
M3HT 3R013e THOU 

Moon*8 Method, 

I WILL MAKE DARKNESS 
.MEHT EROFEB THGIL 

No doubt habit will accustom a reader to either plan, and probably 
there is not much ditferonce in the difficulty of either, but, as wo 
shall see by -and -by, it is absolutely necessary for writing that 
the piijiil shoiiM thoroughly understand that, whichever way 
he goes, lie is moving forwards ; it is, thorofnro, wise to accustom 
him in reading to a nrocoss which he will have to follow in writing. 
0]M‘nions differ widely among the blind whether it is best to read 
forwards in one direction and backwards in the other, or forward in 
both ; it s<‘ems, liowever, among those who have liad experience of 
the return line, that there can be no doubt of its great value, as 
by its use no time is los>t by the reading finger having to return 
from the end of the ujiper to the beginning of the lower lino, and 
the sciting free of the left hand enables it to follow the right in 
reading, to take its place, or to rest. 

[it,) Shorthand. --By a shorthand system, reading is more 
rai)id, and a nearer anproacli is made to the way in wliiidi the eye 
talccs in a whole wora at a glance, than in a full-written system. 
The hooks are also more manageable and less costly, but the stereo- 
graphic method is distinctive of correct Hjielling, and in the pho- 
netic method this is not even attemptoa ; yet it is advisable, for 
many reasons, that the blind should uo abb* to spell. The short- 
hami systems soom therefore to be of the same use to the blind as 
to the seeing — not being of universal application, but extremely 
useful to those who have to road much. 

In all the systems whioli wo have hitherto considered, the letters, 
whether Homan or arbitrary, are formed by raised lines. The 
method employed for writing them is us follows : — Small cubes of 
wtio«i are useif with projecting j»in points, so placed as to assume 
the form of each letter. The paper to be written on being laid on 
a soft surface, the j)in-point letters arc pressed into it ; each point 
carries some of the paper before it, forming a little prominence on 
the rover.^e side, anti as the j)in points are very close together, the 
series of little i>pomiuenco8 formed by them feel to the fingers like 
serrated linos. This j>lan ought rather to be called printing than 
writing. It rotpiiros groat practice, and is at the best very slow and 
im]>crfcct ; yet it has its uses, as by cmpl^ing Homan capitals the 
blind can correspond with tlio seeing. The letters, however^ are 
iiotsuilieieiitly disliiiot, aiidcomniuiiications from blind correspond- 
ents written ill this nianiier, or with pencil, are less satisfactory, 
both to writer and reader, than if the letter had been written from 
dictation. Printing from the Homan letter (not embossed) can bo 
effected hy the blind, with considerable rapidity, by means of 
Hughes’s tyjiograph or Foucault’s writing-machine ; but the blind 
writer cannot read what lie has written, and the apparatus is so costly 
that it is not })rocural)lo by the ])Oor. 

[A new machine called the ‘ typo- writer,’ has lately been in- 
vented in America. It is largely maiiiiractiired, and is coming 
i.ito general use for the seeing. It is equally well adapted to the use 
of the blind, is very simple, and can bo manipulated very rapidly. 
A skilful operator c.ni write at least twice as fast as an expert pen- 
man. It is not only a valuable invention, but one superior to all 
others of the kind, ] 

Various plans exist to enable tbo blind to keep their linos when 
writing with a pencil oi* with a stile on carbonized paper, hut such 
writing can only be used for correspondence with the seeing, and 
cannot, of course, be read by touch. 

Wo come now to the third class of systems, viz., tlioso in which 
the letters are formed hy a eomhinatioii of dots. These are ; — 

1. The Braille system, universal in France, both for writing and 
jirinting, and very much used for both jnirposes in Switzerland, and 
employed as the written character in almost all countries, with the 
exception of the United Kingdom. 

2. The (^arton typo, which was introduced into Belgium by the 
Ahb^ (^irton. 

8. Hughes’s system consists of large and small dots, and lines 
placed ill different positions. It never obtained much currency, and 
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seems never to here ettmeted the attention which 
merited. ^ 

4. A modifiioation of the French method has been lately proposed 
in New York, and seems to have much to recommend it. 

To begin with the French method. This was invented in 1834 
by M. Braille, a blind nupil of the Jmtitut detjewm Awntgles, f It 
spread with great rapimty, and has, as we have before seen, become 
almost the universal written language of the blind. Its signs are 
purely arbitrary and consist of varying combinations of sue dots 
placed in an oblong, of which the vertical side contains three and 
the horizontal two dots. For writing, a frame is used consisting of 
a grooved metal bed, containing ten grooves to the inch ; over this 
is fitted a guide whose vertical diameter is A inok while the fferi- 
zontal diameter is A* This perforated guide is fixed into a light 
wooden frame, like the frame of a slate, which is attached to the 
^oovod metal bed by hin^ras. The paper is introduced between the 
frame and the grooved bed. The instrument for writing is a blunt^ 
awl, which carries a little cap of paper before it into the grooves of 
the bed, thereby producing a series of little pits on the side next 
the writer. When taken out and turned over, little prominences 
are felt, corresponding to the pits on the other side. The reading 
is performed from left to right, consequently the writing is from 
right to left ; hut this reversal presents no practical dimoulty as 
soon as the pupil has caught the idea that in reading and writing 
alike he has to go forwards. The brass guide has a double row' of 
openings, which enables the wrriter to write two linos ; when these 
are written, he shifts his guide downwards until two little pins, 
which project from the under surface at its ends, drop into corre- 
sfionding holes of the frame, when the writer writes two more lines, 
and this operation is refloated until he arrives at the bottom of the 


le first ten letters, from *a* to *j,’ are formed in the upper 
aud middle grooves; the next ten, from *k’ to *t,’ are formed 
by adding one lower dot behind to each letter of the first series ; 
the third row, from ‘ u ’ to * (i,’ is formed from the first by adding 
two lower dots to each letter ; the fourth row, from * & ^ to * w , 
similarly, hy adding one lower front dot. 

The first ten letters, when preceded by the prefix for numbers, 
stand for the nine numbers aud the cypher. The same signs, 
written in the lower aud middle grooves, instead of the upper and 
middle, serve for punctuation. The seven last letters of eacn series 
stand for the seven musical notes — the first series representing « 
quavers, the second minims, the third semibreves, tne fourt|i 
crotchets. Rests, accidentals, and every other sign used in music, 
can be readily and clearly expressed, without having recourse to 
the staff of five lines which ibrms the basis of oixlimary musical 
notation, and which, though it has been reproduced for the blind, 
can only bo considered as serving to give them an idea of the method 
employed by the seeing, and cannot, of course, be written. By 
means of this dotted system a blind man is able to keej) memo- 
randa or accounts, write his own music, emboss his own books from 
dictation, and carry on correMpondeuce. 

But this French system, though extremely useful, is not perfecL 
The letter is too small for ready recognition by the uiiskijful or 
hard-haiidcd, and if this is sought to be remedied by iiicreasing the 
size, the reading finger does not cover the whole of the letter, and 
has to proceed up and down, feeling out each letter, instead of 
following the oven gliding niotiun essential to good reading. Tlit 
modification proposed in New York remedies this defect, though 
this does not appear to have been the intentioh of Jts promoters. 

It proceeds on the principle that the letters occurring most 
frcipiently in the English language should be represented by the 
fewest number of dots, and that the lettera should he so spaced that 
a letter composed of one dot should not, as is the case in the French 
system, occupy the same room as one with six dots. For this pur- 
pose the oblong, consisting of six dots, composing the root-form of 
the letter, is placed horizontally instead of vertically, the greatest 
vertical depth of any letter in two dots instead of three. From 
these two changes results a saving of about one-thinl in space ; this 
involves a saving of about one-third in the iirice of printed books ; 
writing is rendered more rapid ; and as tne size can now be in- 
creased, owing to the diminution of the vertical length of the letter, 
it can 1)6 made sufficient for the dullest toifeh. Ten -word and 
])art-word signs have been introduced, which elfcct a further saving 
of nearly oue-third, while they do not interfere in the least deci*ee 
with correct spelling. These advantages make it well worth wliiU 
to consider whether the modification of the Braille system ought 
not to be adopted as the written system of all English-speaking 
iilind ; hut before such a step is recommended, the question shoula 
be carefully eonsidered in all its bearings on musical notation as well 
as on ordinary writing.’* 

Regarding the Worcester College for Blind Sons ofvyoroester 
Centlemen, founded in 1866 by the Rev, R. H, Blair, > the College. 
Report informs us that — 

It was opened with the view of giving to families of the better 
class an opportunity of educating their children in a systematic 
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mmmt witl a due regard to home oomforte, end with surroundings 
bedttin^heir j^ition. 

The ooui|e or education projected by Mr Blair was such as would 
convert the pupils into intelligent home companions, if no other 
object were aesired. JBut a conviction, based on personal know- 
ledgl, that the blind were oarable of the highest competition with 
the seeing, lay at the root of this mntleman's endeavours. Self- 
helpfhlnesB and useihlness in the ordinary affairs of life is therefore 
but one of the first results which reward the teaching of the blind ; 
and it apj^rs that blind men can be made reproductive also, not 
only in tne particular instance, but in the bulk, and that the 
arts of teaching and lecturing, acting as deputations, translating, 
nresiaing over Blind or other institutions, the law, and in the most 
favoured cases the church, are fully within the ca|Nicity of tlie 
well-educated blind. A prejudice has hitherto exist^ against the 
employment of blind men, owing to their supposed incapacity, and 
certain other drawbacks resulting from neglect. I^et this impres- 
sion be removed, and there will be an increase in the number of 
positions open to them. 

e For an entrance into those walks of life, the training must bo 
such as to enable its recipients to compete for university distinc- 
tions. The objections to this course, if they are entertained, will 
be removed by a little reflection on the nature and uses of a univer- 
sity ; and the difficulties which in the idea of inexperienced persons 
a blind man has to overcome, are greatly diminished by being met 
and grappled with in early years, and are actually being materially 
lessened^ hy the earnest efforts now made by blind iiis&uctors and 
investigators. 

It is ini|)ossible to rule definitely at what age the school educa- 
tion of a child bom blind should begin. Children vary as much 
in natural quickness as parents in the power of educating. A quick 
and resolute child will, through the clumsiness of nurses or the 
oarolossness of a parent, early acquire tricks which it takes years to 
eradicate, and acquire habits and ways of Jbhoimht and action which 
may have a profound effect on his after life. The sooner, therefore, 
a child can oonsistently with his health and other considerations be 
admitted to cheerful and active society, whore his character can 
have free play and find sympathy, yet be quietly trained, the more 
easy will his education be afterwards. For those who have become 
blind from accident or disease, in childhood or towards the ago of 
adolescence, one word of advice may bo given. As soon as it is 
8«certained that the blindness is past remedy, the child should be 
sent to school, so that the habit of study may be remitted as little 
as possible. It is in the highest degree impolitic to allow tho 
faculties to degenerate through several yoars^ disuse, as is often 
* done ; and it is in reality kinder to a child or youth to send him 
away to pick up strength and consolation by tho example of his 
cheerful and patient fellows, and to distract his grief by learning 
the instruments which he will ultimately need in his education, 
than to keep him in the indulgences of homo, brooding over his 
misfortune, or buoyed up by a hope which will not be realized. 

No claim to exclusiveness is asserted in tho use of Fnglish types. 
There are useful works to be found in all ; and when a pupil arrives 
who htiB been educated in one or other form of typo, he is never 
discouraged from its continued use. But as uniformity of class- 
books is desirable, and one system must be employed as a basis, the 
Roman form, in which are printed books suitable for liighor educa- 
tion, is adopted for class purposes. Dr Moon’s ty|)e is read by some 
for recreation or private study, and the American Bible, which is 
the most portable yet printea, and is lioautifully executed, is read 
by those whose dexterity, acquired by long practice, enables them 
to master this somewhat difficult, because small, typo. After some 
years of practice the desire for smaller typo seems to become a 
pa^ion for those possessed of a quick and nimble toucli. 

Dr Moon’s type is large ana easy, and comprises the Bible, 
Prayer Book, ana a large number of religious and devotional works, 
together with numerous stories, bi<«raphie8, and other works suit- 
aide fof the young and aged. Dr Moon has also several educational 
wdrks of a very useful character ; but his plan of action lias not yet 
led him to enter largely into the production of higher literature.” 

The Royal Nornml College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind has for its object the affording of a thorough general 
and musical education to the youthful blind of both sexes 
who possess the requisite talent, so as to qualify them for 
self-maintenance. The Report of the institution states that 

** As without previous trial it would in many cases be difficult to 
determine whether an applicant for admission has sufficient capacity 
for the kind of education given at the college, candidates will fiwt 
be received as probcUiown for a term of three months, or less. If, 
at th» end of that period, they are found to liosaess adequate abilily, 

’ they may become permanent pupils. ... ^ 

With a view to adapting the methods of instruction to pupils 
of different ages and capacities, the following classifioi^on has ^n 
adopted, vis.;— A# The elementary section, the instruction in whioA 
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is designed especially for children from seven to nine years of age $ 

B. The intermediate, for pupils from nine to twelve years of ; 

C. The junior, for pnpiU from twelve to fifteen years of age ; D. 

The senior, for pupils from fifteen to twenty-one years of age. 
Exceptional cases over twenty one years of age can only be ad- 
mittm bv special vote of the committee. 

The college embraces three distinct departments— 1. General edu- 
cation ; 2. The science and practice of music ; 8. Pianoforte tuning. 

Tho ^department of general education embraces all tlie ordinary 
branches of a sound English education. Special care is bestowed 
on the intellectual training of tho pupils ; for experience has shown 
that in order to qualify the blind for self-support, it is essential to 
afford them a thorough gerytral as well as musical education. 

In the musical department both vocal and instrumental in- 
struction is given, according to the improved methods which have 
been employed during late years with marked success in the leading 
institutions of France and America. Tliis department embraces the 
culture of the voice, the study of tlie piano, organ, and other solo 
instruments, harmony, counterpoint, oomposition, the history of 
music, and the art of teaching. 

In tho department for training tho pupils in tho art of regulating 
and tuning pianos, pupils are instructea who have passed tlie age 
at which they mignt have become qualified for remunerative em- 
ployment in other departments. Though a superficial knowledge 
of tho art of tuning may bo readily acquired by those deprived of 
sight, a prolonged course of careful training is necessary in order to 
enable them to become thoroughly successful. 

Experience has shown that tho blind can seldom hilly support 
themselves merely by manual lahmir^ and tho groat majority of 
those who have boon trained to industrial trades continue to require 
charitable assistance during their whole life. 

It is well known that many of tho blind possess musical talent, 
yet only a small number in iho United Kingdom have ever been 
qualified to earn their living by the profession of music. 

Such was formerly tho case in other countries, but during recent 
years great improvements in the general and musical education of 
the blind have been effected abroad, jiarticularly in France and 
America, and large numbers of this class educated in tho institu- 
tions of those countries have been enabled to maintain themselves 
fully by various pursuits, os^iocially as skilled organists, teachers, 
pianists, and pianoforte tuners. 

In view of the practical results of tho improved education of the 
blind in other countries, the Normal College and Academy of Music 
was founded in order to afford similar advantages to tho youthful 
blind of the United Kingdom. 

Tho college was opened in March 1 872, under the direction of a 
committee, including members of tho governing bodies of various 
metropolitan societies and institutions for tlie blind, with an 
experienced principal, and a staff of highly-trained teacliers. 

Upwards of seventy pupils from Loridon and other large towns 
have been under instiuction; a number have already left tho 
college, and are now regularly employed as tJioroughly competent 
pianoforte tuners.” 

As it will be impossible in this article to give any length- 
ened account of the institutions on the Continent and in 
America, we will briefly sketch the plan of working in a 
few of the most progressive. 

The following extracts from addresses delivered at the 
First European Congress of Teachers of the Blind at 
Vienna in 1873, will best give an insight into the schools 
of Haxony : — 

Herr Reimer, superintendent of the PreparaJtory School f(yr the Saxony 
Blind at Hul^rtusbcrg, |>ointed out that, “even among the 
families which are not very |K)or, blind children often grow up 
without learning to wash or feed themselves, with hands hanging 
soft and helpless at their sides, and thus become more incapable 
than the poorest, who are forced to exert themselves by the neces- 
sity of the case. 

If they are not taught to help themselves at home, it is very 
difficult to teach them at school, and as the existing blind institu- 
tions cannot admit young oliildren without injuring the ^uoatiou of 
the older ones, they ought to be taught in preparatory schools or 
Kindergarten separately, which should be established by the State. 

In the preparatory school at Hubertiisberg in Saxony, the first 
thing aimed at is tho strengthening of the limbs, then to make the 
children use tliem properly, to mak^e them lielp themselves instead 
of relying on others, to correct their bad habits and to improve 
their mental condition, arousing in their minds the love or God 
and of truth as well'as conscience. All this must be done methodi- 
cally, and each lesson must be given separately and repeatedly as 
well as most patiently. 

The ohan^ wrought thus is wonderful, if the teachers are ex- 
perienced. They must be encouraged to move about as directed, 
and the * Frdbel play and exercises^ will be found usefhl Plaiting 
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•tri]>8 of leather, and other occupations wliich combine plav with 
work, are carried on with advantage. A good manager of Kinder- 
garten can do them great good, and gymnastics give them tha 
power of controlling tueir limbs ; but evei^ exercise must be first 
taught singly. 

Object h'ssons must be given by means of models, stuffed animals, 
binls, fish, &(J., to bring out the powers of memory and reason. 
Simple liytniis and ballads are practised. 

Very little teclinical work can l)e taught, except making rush 
bsHkets, Ac., as the cliihlren are all uncler ton. This school has 
lnMUi carried on for eleven years, and the benefits of teaching blind 
children so early are plainly scon by all who watch the progi’esg 
whi< h they make when removed to the Blind Institution ; they are 
fit for indejicndcnt work at an age three years less than the average 
of those who do not go through it. 

As the children jiass through the institution more rapidly, there 
is also more room tor those vvlio become blind as adults.” 

Of tlie Natiaiml Jilbui Imtitutiim at Dresden, Dr Reiiibard, the 
director, said — It is organized so that the working school forms 
an essential part of it, and when children enter it, consideration is 
at once given, not only to their physical, religious, and intellectual 
education, but also to their instruction in work. Whilst botwooii 
the agp.s of six and eleven they remain in the preparatory school, 
and find inexhaustible occupation in Frobers system of play and 
exercise. 

‘ Phiywork’ is given them as they become fit for it; for the 
feeling that they can make something useful rejoices the little 
workers and excites their activity ; it is important that they should 
learn early to aim at real work. They learn to ])lait reed mats, 
which is aTi excellent means of strengthening the muscles of the 
arm and hand, and they also make little rush baskets. 

IMm range of their work is oxtondod when tliey are transferred to 
the higlior class, which is usually during their eleventh year ; and 
from tliat time till their confirmation, which is generally at tlieend 
of their fourteenth year, they have at least three hours’ work every 
day in tlie shops. 

^riie work of the girls is, unfortunately, much rostriet<sl, and it is 
doubtful whether tlieir learning to make baskets and rope is without 
injury to their constitution, liosidos, we must not lose sight of tlio 
evils arising from their working with male overseers and workmen. 

lienee, girls learn in gem'ral only knitting, plaiting counterpanes, 
ehair-eaning, hair-working, and sewing— os much as is required for 
mending their linen. 

Hair-work has already been adopted in another institution, and 
is the most ]irolit.d)lo work for blind girls, as a clover one can earn 
7 or H grosehen (about fid.) a day by it, whilst the quickest knitter 
can scarcely make 2 grosehen u day. 

The boys learn either basket -inaking or rojie-making ; they learn 
in the rope factory various kinds of light work, and, when they 
have been eonfinned, choose for themselves bohveen tliose two 
trades, their muscles lieiiig strengthened by alternately being em- 
ploye<l at both. 

It is iiiijiortant to consider the grounds of fitness for these trades. 
Ro|H»-iijaking re(|ui]’CM strength and health of body, for much of the 
work must bo carried on in places exposed to the weather; and 
besides this it re«)iiires a great deal of dexterity which is not indis- 
])(msabl«' in basket-making. It is also of groat importance that 
each .should learn the trade in which ho is most likely to sueeoed 
after leaving the institution ; for the groat object is that pupils 
should be lilted for independent work ovontiially. 

All those wlio understand the subjeet are imw convinced that the 
blind cannot be really helped by building asylums. If there were 
three times a.s many asylums as there are schoc)ls, there wouhl not 
be room for all, ami lln^ inmates would never be satisfied with their 
condition. Kven women jindor an independent life full of care to 
the sameness of an asylum, where one quarrelsome ]iersoii often 
embitters the whole life of the institution. 

If there is any nossibility of establishing pupils of either sex 
M'itbout ••xposing tliem to the risk of losing their health, there can 
he no doubt that it is to be preferred to plaeing them in asylums. 

“ The Dresden Blind Institution is managed on the principle that 
the pupils, on eommeneing indeneiideut work, require much 
assistance before they can sujqiort tliemsolves by it, and that the 
institution must give the necessary help. The director of the 
institution makes known to the manufacturers that a blind worker 
is coming to settle near them, and induces some of the families 
nrouml to take an interest in liiin, and recommend him forem|)loy- 
nient. lie al.su inserts in the newspapers short notices describing 
liis capacity for work, and his diflieulty in finding customers, Ac., 
and requesting peojfie to enqfioy him. 

The outfit iHMpiinMl IVn* pupils on leaving the institution consists 
of tools and clothing, and materials must also be provided at first. 
Tlie cost of those i.s partly defrayed by the fund established for the 
|>uppo.se, partly by the savings of the pupils, and partly, if necessary, 
by a grant from the fiarish. 

It is indispensable that the blind worker should have some 
person near in whom he can fully confide, and from whom he can 
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get advice and help in any time of tem^iorary difficulty, whilst tbk 
manager of the institution can rely on his taking an intersnt in tht 
worker, and seeing that he obeys the rules. • 

The purchase of raw material causes the matest diffioul^ ; the 
blind man has not the means of buying mu^' at a time, ana must» 
consequently, pay higldy for it ; therefore the institution hclpi^him 
by buying it at wholesale prices and lotting him have it at the same 
price in small quantities. The number of his applications for 
materials shows the managers whether the man is industrious. 

More than 200 blind support themselves in Saxony by means of 
the aid afforded by the fund and tlieir own exertions. The fund 
amounted, in 1873, to 85,0U0 dollars, subscribed in all parts of the 
country.** 

Previous to the Franco-German War, Mr. Liebreich, a Paris* 
celebrated oculist and practical friend of the blind, by order 
of the empress of the French, prepared a report in regara 
to the Institution hnpmale dts jeunes A vmgles of Paris, 
in which he says that the institution — ^ 

“ Is an establishment of tlie State, in which children of both sexes 
deprived of sight receive an intellectual, musical, and industrial 
training. Children are received at the ago of 13 years. They 
remain in the institution 8 years, and arc maae professors, musicians, 
tuners of pianos, workmen and workwomen. 

During the last ten years 110 male pupils have left the institution, 
conneming whom we have received satisfactory information. The 
workwomen, on the contrary, earn but very little ; among 166 
blind, 108 have received a very good education, which ensures to 
them un easy and independent living ; 56 have received an elemen- 
tary training, and have not been put entirely beyond the charge or 
public charity. 

The annual expense for 200 pupils is very nearly 240,000 francs 
(of which 146,000 francs are given by the State), making an average 
of 1200 fr. (£48) {)er pupil, — the workman costing a little less, the 
artist a little more. This sum is not excessive for the education of 
a tuner, a professor, or an organist, but it certainly is for the educa- 
tion of a wwkman, who only receives an elementary training, and 
is not oven qualified to earn his own living. 

M. Gaudut, chief instructor of the institution, expresses dis- 
approval of the simultaneous education of artists ana workmen. 

He says, ‘ Realising from the first the great difference which exisli 
between the future of an organist nr a piano tuner on one side, and 
of a blind workman on the other, the apprentices regard themselves 
a.s sacrificed ; therefore they do all they can to berqqio tuners, and 
thus often lose much time in fruitless efforts before they resign 
themselves to become workmen, and even then toil reluctantly. On 
quitting the establishment to follow their occupations, they are not 
hal)ituate<l to assiduous toil ; returniug to their indigent families 
they regret the comfortable life of the institution, and finally 
become discouraged. ’ 

Tuners begin ordinarily to work with piano manufacturers, and 
earn easily 1500 francs ]>er year. If a little later they succeed in 
obtaining a town connection, they have no difficulty in oarningdouble 
that or more. Some have even succeeded in uniting manufacture 
with tuning.. The organists, by obtaining places in churches and 
by giving music, lessons, very soon earn a good livelihood. 

In short, the tuners, organists, and teachers have, in spite of 
their infirmity, l^ecomo independent men, exercising himourable 
and lucrative professions ; some have married and i eared families, 
others have come to the aid of their indigent relatives. 

Very different is the lot of the blind workmen, who by toiling 
without relaxation many more hours than sighted workmen, barely 
succeed in gaining a part of what they need to support themselyps. 

By perfecting as far us iiossible the industrial training of the in- 
stitution, a greater numoer of the male pupils might be enabled to 
earn 300 or 400 francs, but none far exceea this sum. The work- 
women seldom earn more than 100 or 160 francs per year.”' 

Tlie institutions of America are not asylums, but in tfie America, 
truest sense of the word educational establishments, in 
which the blind, without regard to th^r future, receive a 
thorough education. The blind in the United States are 
socially far above those of any other country ; large num- 
bers of them become eminent scholars and musicians, and 
even their blind workmen enjoy a degree of comfort 
unknown in England or on the Continent. 

Tho rcf^ults achieved by the Perkins Institution at 
Boston, U.S., are particularly instructive. High-class 
musical training appears to have been commenc^ there 
about 13 years ago, previous to which time the results in 
this respect were far from being satisfactory. The report * 
of 1867 states that music is now taught to all of both sexes 
whose natural abilities make it probable that under proper 
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festmction, they will succeed as organists, teacliers of 
music, piano tuners, and goes on to say— “ The teaching 
of music ^nd playing is now the largest single field open 
to the blind as a ^eans of support, and it seems to be 
growing larger, reople are* becoming more disjx)Bed to 
employ them ; and as they go forth from the school they 
have more and more ground of hope that they will find 
opportunities to earn their living in this way.” The whole 
tone of mind among the musical pupils has been changed, 
for jfistead of looking forward to the future with fear and 
anxiety, they now feel a well-grounded confidence in them- 
selves. It seems that in Boston, and in America generally, 
,1^ho blind are able to earn more as teachers of music than 
as tuners, which is exactly the reverse of the state of things 
existing in Paris, and may arise either from differences in 
^he condition of the two countries, or from the training for 
teachers being more thorough at Boston than at Paris ; but 
their experience is identical in one respect, which is, that the 
blind who have the requisite amount of talent are almost cer- 
tain to make a good income out of music ; but to attain this 
end they must aim high. It will not do to bo equal to the 
average seeing teacher or tuner; they must be superior; and 
this involves a good musical notation with first-rate masters, 
instruments, and appliances, and above all, a determination 
on the part of managers and teachers to overcome all obstacles. 

A few paragraphs from American reports will sufficiently 
illustrate the enlightened views held in that country in re- 
gard to the education of the blind. 

“ A school for tho higher education of the blind should be spe- 
cially adapted to tlie condition and wants of tho persons to be 
trained. In it the course of study should be tho same as in onr 
best colleges. All iiistruotion should bo ora), and the apparatus 
and modes of illustration be addressed to the toucli. It should bo 

• s\ 4 |)pliod with text-books, maps, diagrams, and the like, in raised 
clmractera. It should have large collections of models of various 
kinds, such as weights, measures, tools, machinery, and the like ; 
mannikins and^ioaels showing the anatomy of plants and animals, 

• as well as their outward form. It should have collections of shells, 
crystals, minerals, and the like ; models and sections showing 
geological strata; philosophical ap^mratus adapted 1o tho touch; 
in short, everything that can be represented by tangible forms 

It would amaze those who have not reflected ujwn it to know 
how much can be done in this way. Saundersou, the blind pro- 
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fessor of mathematics in Cambridge, not only knewordinaiy money 
well, but he was an ex|)ert niimismatist, and could detect counter- 
feits in a collection of antique coins better than ordinary persons 
could do by the sight. 

Such an institute should have able professors and teachers, 
with special aptness for adapting their lessons to the condition of 
their scholars. It should furnidi special faoilities for the study of 
languag(>s, ancient and modern, of mathematics, of pedagogy, and 
especially of music. It should also bo well provided with every- 
thing necessary in a good conservatory of music, and have fuiius 
for the payment of competent teachers. 

It is evident that there are a largo number of persons to whom 
such an institute would be a source of great happiness, and a means 
of pre|>aration for great usefulness. 

A little reflection will show what a great advantage generous 
culture would be to a blind man, even if he were to be only a 
musician, l^et him be ever so aecomplishod in bis immediate art, 
he is under great disadvantages as compared with his competitors 
who can see. Hut if ho has generous culture in other branches of 
knowledge, he will have advantages which few of them possess, 
and of course ho will be more nearly on a level with them, and 
more caj»able of earning a living and enjoying it. Human effort 
will in such a case Iw Biieeessful in counteracting the principal evil 
which flows from tho infirmity of blindness,'* 

“Tho careful observer will see a marked difference between a 
hundred youths in a blind institution and the same number of boys 
in an ordinary school. This is especially true of the male sex. 

Ho will find among the blind a larger proiwrtion of scrofulous, 
narrow-chested, angular, pallid, and feeble boys, who move slug- 
gishly and soon tire ; and a smaller proportion of those full-chestod, 
clmboy, rosy, elastic creatures, whom nothing can keep still, ana 
nothing tiro out 

Now% ii the blind, as a class, liave a much smaller quantum of 
life than ordinary persons, it must be either on aecoiint of some 
flaw in the stock w'henee they sprung, or of sorno ]jeculiarity in 
their mode of life, induced by ilinir infirmity, such as btwiily 
inactivity ; but it t>robably results from both causes. At any rate, 
it is a matter wortn eonsicleriug. 

The following tablch have been calculated from data furnished by Vitality 
seven American State Institutions for tho Blind munely, those of of the 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, and Blind. 
Massacliusetts, and arc the results of caioful discussion of data, by 
far the most extensive and trustworthy, it is believed, yet jmb- 
lished in any country. 

In each of these tables the numlwsr of the blind aetunlly sur- 
viving in are compared with tlie numbers that shovM tlien be 
surviving, according to tw'o different Life Tables —first, tho Ma-ssa- 
cliusetts Life Tabh‘, prepared by Mr Elliott, from the State Census 
and Registration Returns for the year 1865; and secondly, tlie 
English Life I’able, prepared by Dr Farr of London, from the re- 
turns for the year 1841 : - 


Table I. — Comparinq the relative vitality {or ability to resist destructive infinerices) of live. Blinds at dtorrs ages of life, according to the 
ermhined expermn^ of seven American Stale Institutions for the Blnul, with that of the populations of Massachusetts and of Enylaivd 
respectively. Calculated hy Mr JS. B. EllwH^ Consulting Actuary^ Boston. 
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Number. 

Per cent. 

Numlicr. 

Per cent. 

0-6 

14 

4-4 

19-1 

1 

13 

12 0 

1-0’ 


12-0 

VO® 


6-10 

210 

7-7 

14-3 

39 

171 

189-2 

18-2 

o’e 

189-8 

18-8 

9-9 

10-14 

287 

11-5 

13-2 

62 

2,35 

267-2 

22-2 

8-6 

259-5 

24-6 

9-4 

14-18 

209 

15-5 

13-3 

38 

171 

182-0 1 

11-0 

6-1 

186-0 

15-6 

8-4 

18 22 

177 

19-3 

14-8 

60 

127 

149*6 

22-6 

15-1 

154-0 

27-0 

17-5 

22-26 

101 

23-3 

14*6 

19 

82 

84-8 

2-. 

3-4 

86-9 

4*9 

5-6 

26-30 

47 

27-4 

12-6 

10 

37 

40-3 ; 

8-; 

8*1 

40-8 

3 -8 

9-4 

30 and over 

38 

87-2 

127 

11 

27 

31-9 

4-9 

16-4 

31-8 

4-8 

16-2 

Age not\ 
specified / 

• 


12-4 

1 

4 

16 

1 

16-7‘ 1 

1-7 

1 

10-4 

17-H 

27 

12-4 

All ages... 

1102 

16-4 

13-8 1 

1 224 

878 

9637 

857 

8-9 

978*6 

100’5 

10-3 


This table maybe road thus Between the ages of 6 and 10 the number of persons admitted to the above-mentioned 
institutions, of whom it is known whether they weic living in 1859 or had previously deceased, was 210 ; their average age on admission 
was 7*7 years : the average ])eriod elajised since admission, and previous to tho middle of the year 1869, was 14*3 years ; the number of 
those who died before the end of the year 1S69 was 39.— the number surviving in 1859 being 1 71. The number that should be surviving, 
according to the Massachusetts Life Table, is 189‘2. Heme the number of aotiial survivors was 18-2 less than the number demanded by 
the Massachusetts Table, which deficiency is 9*6 pei cent, of (189-2) tho number so liemanded. The number that should be surviving, 
accordkig to the English Life Table, is 189-8. Hence the number of actual survivors was 18-8 less than the number demanded by the 
English Table, which deficie ncy is 9-9 per cent of (189-8) the nu mber s o demand ed. 

i Calculated on the assumption that tho average age on admission of the persons whose ages were not specified was the same as the averago 
age of those whose ages were specified, to wit, 16-4 years. Excess. 
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Table \\.-^Cimparing the relative viUUUy (or cMUy to reeitt destruaive ii^ueneee) ^ the JBUnd, at differeat periodi ajm admdmki% 
acctyrdiihff to the comhi-Md experieiuse of seven American State Institutions for the Blinds with that the population p Maa^pehueeUs 
awl England respectively, OaleuLated by Mr E. B, Elliott^ Consulting Actuary, Boston, ^ 
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27 
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1833 

49 

17 

32 

16*4 

26 

86*3 
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■ 7*1 
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1831 

29 

7 

22 

15*9 

25 

21*8 

0-2' 





22-6 

0*6 
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1836 

26 

8 

18 

17*1 

24 

197 

17 




- 12*5 

20*4 

2*4 




15*6 

1836 

33 

12 

21 

16*6 

23 

25*5 
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26*6 
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1837 

46 

18 

27 

16*3 

22 
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1838 

41 

12 

29 

14*9 

21 
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1839 

30 

12 

18 

14*5 

20 
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1810 

37 

8 

29 

16*6 

19 
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0*9 





31*0 
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1841 

47 

7 

40 

14*2 

18 

39*0 

1*0' 





40*2 

0*2 





1812 

66 

16 
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16*5 
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10 
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3*0 

J 

1 



I860 

23 

5 

18 

16*8 

3 

22*4 

4*1 




4 '4 

2^5 

4*5 

1 

1 


- 4*6 

1867 

16 

0 

16 

17*6 

2 

15*7 

0*3‘ 

1 

j 

- 6*1 



16*8 

0*2‘ 

1 

- 67 



1868 

1 23 

0 

23 

18*0 

1 

22*8 

0*21 





22*8 

0 2» 

J 




1869 , 

1 ^0 

0 

40 

16*2 

0 

40*0 

0*0 


) 

40*0 

0*0 

„ 1 


> 

01 


Thia Uble may bo road thus 01 the 68 persons admitted to the before-mentioned institutions during the year 1844, 14 dtod 
previous to tiie middle of tho year 1859, and 64 were surviving in that year. The average age on admission of the 68 persons was 13 '9 
years, and the average number of years elapsed between tho time of Emission and the middle of the year 1859 wasrabout 15 years. 
According to the Massachusetts Life Table, the number that should be surviving in 1859 was 58*6, showing the number of actual • 
survivors to have been 4 '6 less than tho number demandod by such table. The deficiency (4 *6 + 6 ’3 4- 2*6= 12*6) of actual survivors 
relative to the number that should survive of those admitted during the throe years 1844, 1845, and 1846, was, according to the 
Massachusetts Table, 8*9 iwr cent of (68’6 + 37‘3“l-44*6^140*6) the number demanded } and the deficiency of actual survivors relative 
to the number that should survive of those admitted during tho seven years 1839 to 1846 inclusive, was, according to the same life table, 
87 per cent, of the number demanded. In like manner may be read the results derived from comparison with the English Life Table. 

Taulk III .— of the results presented in the two preceding Tables, comparing the relative vitality {or ability to resist destructive 
influences of the Blind, at divers ages of life, and also at divers periods after admission, according to the combined arperience^of seven 
Amtrican State Institutions for the Blind, with that of the population qf Massachusetts and England respectively. Calculated by Mr 
E. B Klliott, Consulting Actuary, Boston, 

Deficiency in the number of the Blind that survived in 1859, relative t* the number that should then be surviving. 
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Ages on 
AdtniMMion. 
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chusetts 
Life Table. 
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English 

LifeTable. 

Farr. 

Date of 
Admission 
(111 Periods 
of Three 
Years), 

Average 
Years 
Elapsed 
(to middle 
of 186U). 
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chusetts 
Life Table. 
Elliott 
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Life Table. 
Farr. 

Date of 
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(m Pei lods 
of Seirni 
YearsX 

Average 
Years 
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(tomhbllo 
of 1851)). 
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chusetts 
Life Table. 
Elliott. 

English . 
LifeTable? 
Farr. 


Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

0 8 



1832-34 

25*8 

7*1 

10*4 

1832-38 

23*6 

12*5 


6-10 

9*6 

9*9 

1836-37 

22*8 

17-8 


1839-45 

16*6 

87 

11*1 

10-14 

8*6 

9*4 

1888-40 

20*0 

12*3 

16*4 

1 1846-52 

10*2 

7*6 

9*1 

14-18 

6*1 

8*4 

1841-43 

16*9 

6*0 

8*4 

1863-59 

8*2 

4*4 

4*6 

18-22 

15*1 

17*6 

1844 6 

14*1 

8*9 

11*0 





22 26 

8*4 

6*6 

1847 i9 


11*1 

12*6 





26-30 

8*1 

9*4 

1850-62 

8 2 

4*4 

6*5 





30 and ovei 

15*4 

16*2 

1853-55 

6*1 

6*0 

5*2 



V 


Age not 1 
8}>ecificd / 

10 1 

121 

1866-68 

2*0 

6*4 

67 





All HgOS. 

1 

10*3 










Note , — This table m y be read thus : — Of the number of persons admitted to the above-mentioned institutions, between the ages of 
10 and 14, tho number that was surviving in 1859 was 8*6 per cent, less according to the Massachusetts Life Table, and 9*4 per cenl 
less according to the English Life Table, tnan the number tnat should then be surviving. Of the number of persons admitted during 
the throe years 1838-40, from which the average time elapsing to the middle of 1859 was 20*0 years, the number that survived in 1859 
was 12 8 tier cent, less according to the Massachusetts Tanle, and 15*4 per cent, less according to the English Table, than the number 
that should then have been surviving. Of the number of persons admitted during the mvsti years 1889-45, from which the aversM time 
elapsing to tho middle of 1859 was 16*6 years, the luimher that survived in 1859 wae 8*7 per cent less accoi*ding to the Massaonusetts 
Table, and 11*1 per cent less according to the English Table, than the number that should then have been surviving. 


^ Excess. 
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^ tot MK it ippttm tot, of toonto U02 
MioAf itoitto oft0t*ai|tor]r ii kiiow% 878 aow •utvlve, 
whmti to Life Table of Metodhuiem oaUe for about 979 eur- 
tironii tiievib^r indioatiiig tot to power of to blind, repreeented 
bgr to retume of tbeee inetitntione, to reeist deetructive mfluenoea 
ii about 9 per oent. (Ipn) tm ton tot of to population of all 
KnfUhd, and tot the number of deaths is fbm 80 to 80 per cent. 
0m$r, aooording to to tables emploj^ for to oompaton, ton 
to number reouired by such tables. 

If we could draw our statisticB from the blind as a whole, and not 
from the faroured few who have been taught in schools, the average 
duration of life would bo much less. We should probably find the 
aversfgi amount of vital force, or power to resist destruotive agen- 
cies, to be nearly one-fifth less than that of ordinary persons. 

It is well known that the blind as a class are happy, contented, 
and cheerful* There are exceptions, of course, and it w unfortunate 
tV^t Milton should have been one of them, because his emiuenoe as 
a poet and scholar makes his example oonspiouous, and his words 
to be taken as the natural language of a class of unfortunates. 
There have been others more admirable in this respect, for they set 
f^h in their lives and conversation the sublime moraJ height to 
which men may attain by grasping courageously the nettle misfor- 
tune, and 'plucking thence the flower’ happiness." (F. J. C.) 

BLOCH, Mabk Eliszsb, a Oerman naturalist, born at 
Ansbach, of very poor Jewish parents, about the year 
1730. Having entered the employment of a surgeon at 
Hamburg, he was enabled by his own exertions to supply 
^ the want of early education, and made groat progress in 
the study of anatomy, as well as in the other departments 
of medical science. After taking his degree as doctor at 
^Frankfort-on-the-Oder he established himself as a physician 
at Berlin, and found means to collect there a valuable 
museum of objects from all the three kingdoms of nature, 
as well as an extensive library. His first work of import- 
ance was an essay on the different species of worms found 
in the bodies of other animals, which gained the prize 
offered by the Academy of Copenhagen. Many of his 
^la^ers on different subjects of natural history, comparative 
anatomy, and physiology, were published in the collections 
of the various ac^emies of Germany, Holland, andBussia, 
jparticularly iqsthat of the Friendly Society of Naturalists 
at Berlin. But his greatest work was his Allgemeine 
Nat'i^geichichU der Fische (12 vols., 1782-95), which 
occupied the labour of a considerable portion of his life, 
and is considered to have laid the foundations of the 
science of ichthyology. The publication was encouraged 
by a large subscription, and it passed rapidly through five 
editionsvin German and in French. Bloch made little or 
no alteration inPthe systematic arrangement of Artedi and 
Linnaeus, although he was disposed to introduce into the 
classification some modifications depending on the struc- 
ture of the gills, especially on the presence or absence 
of a fifth gill, without a bony arch. To the number of 
genera before established he found it necessary to ^d 
nineteen new ones; and he described 176 new species, 
many of them inhabitants of the remotest parts of the 
ocean, and by the brilliancy of their colours, or the 
singularity of their forms, as mUch objects of popular 
admiration as of scientific curiosity. In 1797 he paid a 
visit to Paris, in order to examine the large collections of 
such subjects of natural history as had been inaccessible to 
him on the shores of the Baltic ; and he returned to Berlin 
by way of Holland. • His health, which had hitherto boon 
unimpaired, began now to declina He went to Carlsbad 
f 05 its recovery, but his constitution was exhausted, and 
he died there on the 6 th of August 1799. 

BLOCK MACHINERY. A block is a case with its con- 
tained pulley or pulleys, by means of which weighty objects 
are hoisted or lowered with facility. There is nothing in the 
appear 9 *nce of a block which, to an unpractised eye, would 
seem to require any stretch of mental ingenuity or of 
nmnuA dexterity to manufacture. It is a mac^e appar- 
ently BO rude in its structure, and so simple in its con- 
trivance, tot the name was probably given to it from its 
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general resemblance to a log of wood, as is obviously the 
case with a butcher's block, a barber's block, the block of 
the executioner, Aa Of to two oonstituent parts of a 
ship’s block, the external thell and the internal 
every carpenter might make the one, and every turner to 
other ; but still blo^-making is a separate branch of trade, 
and it is necessary that it should be, for the whole effici- 
ency of the block depends upon the proper proportions 
being observed between the various parts and the accuracy 
with which they are adjusted. 

Mr Walter Taylor of Southampton took out a patent in 
the year 1781, to secure the benefit of some improvement 
ho had made in the construction of to sheaves. He also 
shaped the shells, cut to timber, Ac., by machinery 
driven by water, and carried on so extensive a manufacture 
of blocks os to be able to contract for nearly the whole 
supply of blocks and blockmakers* wares required for the 
use of the Royal Navy. Mr Dunsterville of Bymouth had 
a similar set of machines wrought by horse-power. Both 
his blocks and Taylor's were said to be superior to those 
constructed by the hand, though still deficient in many 
respects. 

It would appear that it was the enormous quantity of 
blocks consumed in the course of a long protracted war 
that first called the attention of the Admiralty or Navy 
Board to the possibility of some reduction being made in 
the expense of so important an article, and to the impru- 
dence of depending entirely on a single contractor. On 
these considerations, it seems to have been the intention 
of Government to introduce, among other improvements in 
Portsmouth Dockyard about 1801, a set of machines for 
making blocks there. About this time, too, Mr Brunei had 
completed a working model of certain machines for con- 
structing, by an improved method, the shells and sheaves 
of blocks. This model was submitted to the inspection of 
the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, and it was 
decided to adopt Mr Brunei’s more ingenious machinery. 

The advantages to be gained were those common to all 
cases in which machine work supersedes hand labour, and 
consisted in the fact that, after the proper sizes of each 
part had been determined by careful calculation and ex- 
perience, the machine could be made to observe these sizes 
with unerring accuracy, and so avoid all variations due to 
the carelessness or ignorance of the workman ; these con- 
siderations are in blocks, perhaps more than in most things, 
of the utmost importance. Another advantage was, that 
the blocks could be made by Brunei’s machinery about 30 
per cent, cheaper than hand-made blocks had been previ- 
ously obtained by contract, and the importance of this to 
the Admiralty in those days, when all ships were so heavily 
rigged, having no steam to supplement their sail power, 
will be sufficiently seen when it is stated that the remunera- 
tion which Brunei was to receive for his invention was 
agreed to be the savings of one year, and that these savings 
were estimated at £16,621 ; in addition to this he receiv^ 
an allowance of a guinea a day for about six years while 
engaged on the work, and was paid £1000 for his working 
model — the total amount paid to Brunei for the invention 
amounting to about £ 20 , 000 . 

The process may bo described as follows : — Pieces of 
wood are cut roughly to the size of the block, and the first 
operation is then |)erformed by the which 

bores a bole for the pin, and one, two, or three holes, as 
the case may be, for single, double, or treble blocks, to 
receive the first stroke of the mortising chisel ; the block 
is next taken to the moHUmg-machine^ where the mortise 
or mortises for the sheaves are cut ; after this, to a circular 
saw, conveniently arranged for cutting off the comers and 
so preparing the block for the Bhapmg^mo/chim^ which con<* 
sists principally of two equal and parallel circular wheels 

III, — 105 
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moving on the same axia, to which one of them is ^mlj 
fixed, but on which the other ia made to slide ; so that 
these two wheels may be placed at any given distance from 
each other, and blocks of any size admitted between their 
two rims or peripheries. For this purpose, both rims are 
divided into ten equal parts, for the reception of ten 
blocks, which are firmly fixed between the two wheels. 
When the double wheel with its ten attached blocks is put 
in motion, the outer surface of the blocks, or those which 
are farthest from the centre, strike against the edge of a 
chisel or gouge fixed in a movable frame, which, being 
made to slide in a curved direction in the line of the axis, 
cuts those outward faces of the blocks to their proper 
curvature. A contrivance is attached to the cutting tool 
which allows of the curvature being altered in any re- 
quired way. One side being shaped, the ten blocks are 
then, by a single operation, each turned one fourth part 
round, and another side is exposed to the cutting instru- 
ment moving in the same direction as before. A third 
side is then turned outwards, and after that the fourth 
side, when the whole ten blocks are completely shaped. 

The velocity with which the wheels revolve, and the 
great weight with which their peripheries are loaded, 
would make it dangerous to the workmen or bystanders, 
if, by the violence of the centrifugal force, any of the 
bloclw should happen to be thrown off from the rim of the 
wheels ; to prevent the possibility of such au accident, an 
iron cage or guard is placed between the workman and tho 
machine. 

The last operation is performed by the sconn^-mac/tmd, 
which cuts a groove to receive the binding or strapping of 
the block. The binding may be of iron or rope, and is 
very frequently of wire rope. 

The SJ^aves, — ^'Iho machinery employed for making this 
part of the block consists of a circular saw, by which the 
log is cut into plates of tho thickness required for the 
sheaves, according to their several diameters. These plates 
are next carried to a crovm eaw^ which bores tho central 
hole, and at the same time reduces them to a perfect circle 
of the assigned diameter. The sheave, thus shaped, is next 
brought to the coaHng-macliine^ a piece of mechanism not 
inferior in ingenuity to the shaping machine for the shells. 
A small cutter, in traversing round the central hole of the 
sheave, forms a groove for the insertion of the cook or 
hueh^ the shape of which is that of three semicircles, not 
concentric with each other, nor with the sheave, but each 
having a centre equally distant from that of the sheave. 
The manner in which tho cutter traverses from the first to 
the second, and from this to the third semicircle, after 
finishing each of thorn, is exceedingly ingenious. So very 
exact and accurate is this groove cut for the reception of 
the metal coak, and so uniform in their shape and size are 
the latter cast, the casting being made not in sand but in 
iron moulds, that they are iuvariably found to fit each 
other so nicely tliat the tap of a hammer is sufficient to 
fix the coak in its place. The coaks are cast with small 
grooves or channels in the inside of their tubes, which 
lierve to retain the oil or grease for the pins. 

The sheave, with its coak thus fitted in, is now taken to 
the drilling-uuxchine^ which is kept in constant motion. 
In casting tho coaks a mark is left in the centre of each of 
the three semicircles. This mark is applied by a boy to 
the point of the moving drill, which speedily goes through 
the two coaks and the intermediate wood of the sheave. 
Kivets are put in these holes and clenched by hand. The 
next operation is performed by the facing-machine, which 
has two cutters, so arratigod as to finish tho side and 
groove the edge simultaneously ; then the hole for the pin 
is enlarged to its exact size by the hroa<diing-m<uihine. The 
pins, which form a very im}>ortant part of the block, are 
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now made at Portsmouth, uot of iron oar#fi^ 

tempered by special apldianoes. They are tailed Wa 
ulf-oMng and are then reduced to the etret requ^ed 
dhuneter, and polisbed in the fmpoliMmg maakine, ,Thay 
are also, in this machine, subject^ tb a proof* strai^ pro- 
portional to their sectional area, and thus the strengtn of 
the pin is guaranteed. 

The blocks are invariably made of English elm, the 
grain of the wood running lengthways of block ; but 
in Germany recently, blocks have ^en made with the 
grain of the wood running across the block, the treason 
being that they are less likely to be split by the pressure 
on the pin of the sheave. The sheaves are made of 
lignum vitm. 

Three machines of each description for each operation, 
up to and including the facixig-machine, are requir^. The 
smallest sized machines will make blocks of from 4 inches’ 
to 7 inches in length, the second size from 8 inches to 11 
inches, and the largest from 12 inches to 17 inches. Two 
sizes of the hroaching-machinc, and one pinrpolUhing 
machiru, are sufficient. Blocks larger than 17 inches are 
made by hand, 26 inches being the largest used in the 
Eoyal Navy. 

As will be seen from the foregoing account, all machine- 
made blocks are cut out of a solid piece of wood ; whereas 
hand-made blocks, larger than about 8 inches, are usually ^ 
made in pieces, filled in at the ends and riveted together. , 
It is questionable whether a block so made is not stronger 
than one cut out of the solid, as in the latter case the 
short-grained wood at the ends of the mortises is veiy 
liable to give way. In hand-made blocks the brass cook 
or tail of the sheave is not mode of the peculiar shape 
described for machine-made blocks, but is usually of a 
circular shape. 

The machinery for Portsmouth Dockyard, on Brunei’s 
plans, was made by Maudslay, whose firm — now the very 
eminent firm of Maudslay Sons and F^dd — has since 
supplied block-making machinery to the Spanish, Turkish, 
and liussian Governments, and also to Chatham Dockyard ; 
the last mentioned, however, has never been used, as the 
machinery at Portsmouth is capable of supplying all the 
dockyards, the demand for blocks being much less for the 
steamships and ironclads than it was fonnerly for the old 
sailing ships. The first cost of this machinery i &*80 great 
that no private firm has yet ventured to sut it up, and the 
whole of the blocks used in merchant ships are made by 
hand-labour, assisted by a lathe and two or three other 
simple mechanical contrivances. c (x. M.) 

BLOCKADE. It appears to have b6en the ancient 
practice of belligerents at the outset of a war to forbid by 
proclamation all trade on the part of neutrals with the 
enemy, and to treat as enemies all those who contravened 
the proclamation ; and neutrals acquiesced tacitly in this 
practice until the comnfencement of the 17th century. In 
tho course of that century the ancient practice come into 
question, as imposing on the commerce of neutrals au in- 
convenience not justified by any adequate necessity on tlie 
part of belligerents, and it has since fallen into desuetilds* 
Belligerents, however, have still mafiitained, without anjr 
question on the part of neutrals, the practice of interceptite 
supplies going over sea to an enemy under certain coi^d? 
tions, namely, when a belligerent has invested an eneli^^l^ 
port, with the intention of Cueing the enemy to surrender 
from the failure of supplies, and for that ol^ect a stopp^ 
of all supplies to such port has become a necessaiy opi^ 
tion of the war. Any attempt, under such circum^taliM 
on the part of a neutral merchant to introduce suppUee 
into the invested port is a direct interference wfth tibe 
operations of the war, and is inconsistent with neutn^^^i 
and it accordingly subjects the offending party to be tnped 
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dM an eneny by the The question) What oon- 

atitueaPeuch a belligexent investment of an enemy’s port as 
to Croatian obligation on the part of neutrals to abstain 
fi^m attempting tp enter it, has been much controverted 
since the armed neutrality” of 1780 ; but all uncertainty 
as to the principle upon wmch the decision in each case 
must proceed, has been put an end to by the declaration of 
the powers assembled in congress at Paris in 1856, that 
** Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective, that 
is iff say, must be maintained by a force sufficient really to 
pi^vent access to the enemy’s coast.” The question of fact 
will still be a subject for judicial inquiry in each case of 
^pture, whether the conditions under which a blockade 
, has been maintained satisfy the above declaration. If an 
asserted blockade is maintained in a manner which satisfies 
^ , the above declaration, there is no limit to the extent of an 
enemy’s coast which may be placed under blockade. There 
is also a general consent amongst nations that a neutral 
merchant must have knowledge of a blockade in order to 
be liable to be treated as an enemy for attempting to brook 
it ; but there is not any uniform practice amongst nations 
on this subject further than that when a blockade has 
become notorious, the knowledge of it will bo presumed 
against every neutral vessel which attempts to enter the 
blockaded port. On the other hand, where a blockade is 
not notorious, it is in accordance with the practice of 
nations to give some notice of it to neutrals; and this 
notice may be communicated to them cither by actual 
warning given to each neutral vessel which seeks to cross 
the line of blockade, or by a constructive warning to all 
neutrals resulting from an official notification of the 
blockade on the part of the blockading power to all powers 
in amity with it. It is a growing practice, if not altogether 
established practice, amongst nations which accredit to 
due another resident envoys, for belligerents to notify 
diplomatically to the neutral powers the fact that they 
have placedran enemy’s port under blockade ; and it is the 
rule of the prize courts of Groat Britain and of the United 
States of America to hold that, where such an official 
notification has been made, all the subjects of the neutral 
powers maybe presumed to have knowledge of the blockade. 
Other powers, amongst which France may be mentioned, 
have been accustomed to direct their blockading cruisers 
to giv% warning of the blockade to each vessel that attempts 
to cross the line of blockade, and not to capture any vessel 
unless she attempts to break the blockade after such 
warning; but the practice of France agrees with the 
practice of otheifpowers in not giving such warning after a 
blockade las tecome notorious. There is, f urtlier, a general 
practice amongst nations to treat the act of sailing with an 
intention to enter a blockaded port as an unneutral act, 
which will warrant the capture of a neutral merchant vessel 
by a belligerent cruiser on any part of the high seas, unless 
clear evidence is forthcoming from the captured vessel that 
the intention has been abandoned, or that its execution was 
contingent on the blockade being raised. After a port has 
been placed under blockade, egress is prohibited to all 
neutral vessels, expept to such as have entered the port 
before the blockooe was established, if they come out either 
in ballast or with cargoes taken on board before the com- 
mencement of the blockade. No warning is required to 
affect such vessel with a knowledge of the blockade, and if 
any such vessel should succeed in passing through the 
blockading squadron it becomes liable to capture as good 
prize by a belligerent cruiser on any part of the high seas, 
until it has reached its port of destination, when the oflfence 
is cqpsidered to be purged. Under the ancient practice 
• both ship and cargo were confiscable for the brooch of a 
blockade, and even the captain and crew were liable to be 
treated as enemies. A milder practice is now generally 
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observed as regards the captain and crew, and a certain 
equity is administered in the British and American prize 
courts towards the owners of cargo, where the ship and 
the cargo do not belong to the same parties, and the owners 
of the cargo have not any knowledge of the blockade, or 
have been unable to countermand the shipment of the cargo 
since the blockade has become known to them. In such 
cases the cargo is released, although the ship may be 
rightfully condemned to the captors. (t. T.) 

BLOIS, the chief town of the departihent of Loir-et-Cher 
in France, is situated in the form of an amphitheatre on 
the steep slope of a hill on the right bank of the Loire, 35 
miles S.W. of Orleans, in 47' 35' N. lat. and V 29' E. long. 
It is united by a bridge of the 17th century with the 
suburb of Vienne on the other side of the river. The 
houses of the older part of the town are frequently of 
antiquarian interest, and the streets, which are in many 
cases rather stairways than streets, have often a picturesque 
appearance. The castle is an immense structure built at 
different periods, part as early as the 13th century. It was 
the birth-place of Louis XII., and is noted as the scene of 
the assassination of the duke of Guise and his brother the 
cardinal by command of Henry III. Among the other 
remarkable buildings in the town are the Hfitel de Yillo, 
the episcopal palace, now occupied by the prefecture, the 
cathedral of St Louis (a modern structure), and the churches 
of St Vincent and St Nicholas. An ancient aqueduct, cut 
in the solid rock by the Homans, conveys the water of 
several springs to a reservoir, whence it is distributed to 
different parts of the town. Blois is tho seat of a blshoprio 
founded by Louis XTV., and has a communal college, a 
normal school, and two diocesan seminaries ; an exchange, 
a hospital, a theatre, a botanical garden, a public library, 
and an agricultural society. It manufactures gloves, hosiery, 
hardware, and pottery, and has a considerable trade in 
wine, brandy, and timber. Population in 1872, 17,475. 
Though possibly existing under the Roman empire, Blois is 
first distinctly mentioned by Gregory of Tours in the 6th 
century, and does not become of much im|x>rtanoe till the 
9th or 10th, when it forms the chief town of a oountship. 
From that date it appears very frequently in French 
history. In 1677 and 1588 the States-General were held 
in tho city. 

BLOMFIELD, Chables James, bishop of London, 
was born on tho 29th May 1786, at Bury-St-Edmund’s. 
He received bis first education at his father’s school in that 
town, and was then transferred to the grammar school, 
whore, under the able instruction of the Rev. M. T. Becher, 
he laid the foundations of an unusually sound and thorough 
classical scholarship. His career at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which he entered in 1804, was brilliant He 
gained the Browne medals for Latin and Greek odes, and 
carried off the Craven scholarship. In 1808 he graduated 
as third wrangler and first medallist, and in the following 
year was elected to a fellowship at Trinity College. The 
first-fruits of his scholarship was an edition of the Preme- 
them of iEschylus, in 1810 ; this was followed by editions 
of the Septem contra Theban^ Persce^ Ckoepf^m, and 
Agamemnon^ of Callimachus, and of the fragments of 
Sappho, Sophron, and Alcspus. Blomfield, however, soon 
ceased to devote himself to mere scholarship. He had 
been ordained in 1810, and held fora short time the curacy 
of Chesterford. He was then presented to the rectory of 
Quarrington, and shortly afterwards to that of Dunton, in 
Buckinghamshire, where he remained for about five years. 
In 1817 he was moved to the benefices of Great and Little 
Chesterford and Tuddenham, and he was in the same 
year appointed private chaplain to Howloy, bishop of 
London. In 1819 he was nominated by Lord Liverpool to 
the rich living of St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and in 1822 
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he became archdeacon of Colchester. Two years later he 
was raised to the bishopric of Chester, and in that position 
began his career of incessant labour for the advancement 
of the church. Many reforms were needed in the diocese, 
and the new bishop’s energy and ardour succeeded in 
effecting muclj, though not without stirring up enemies. 
In 1828 ho was transferred to a wider sphere of activity, 
being raised to the bishopric of London. This important 
office he held for eight-and*twenty years, labouring inces- 
santly in a field where unremitting exertion was absolutely 
necessary. He gave his whole heart to the endeavour to 
extend the influence and efficiency of the church, and his 
strenuous activity was not without result. In all political 
or social movements which concerned the church the bishop 
took a prominent part. He was noted as being one of the 
best debaters on the episcopal bench in the House of 
Lords ; he took a leading position in the action for church 
reform, which cnlniinatod in the Ecclesiastical Commission ; 
and he did much for the extension of the colonial episcopate. 
His health gave way under his unceasing labours, and in 
1856 ho was |)erniittod to resign his bishopric, retaining 
Fulliam palace as his residence, along with a pension of 
£6000 ])er annum. He died at Fulham on the 5th August 
1857. Jn private life Blomfield was warm-hearted, genial, 
and kindly ; he was fond of travelling and of intellectual 
society, in which he was well qualified to shine. His 
published works, exclusive of those above mentioned, con- 
sist of charges, sermons, lectures, and pamphlets, and of a 
Manual of Private and Family Prayers. He was a frequent 
contributor to the quarterly reviews, chiefly on classical 
subjects. An admirable memoir has been published by the 
bishop’s sou, Memoirs of Charles James Blomfield^ 

Bislayp of with Selections from his Correspondervee^ 

edited by his son, Alfred Blomfield, M.A., <fec., 1863. 
See also Biber, Bishoj^ Blomfield and his T^mes^ 1857. 

BLOND KL, David, a Protestant clergyman, distin- 
guished by his proficiency in ecclesiastical and civil 
history, was born at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1591, and 
died in 1665. In 1650 ho succeeded G. J. Vossius in 
the professorship of history at Amsterdam. His works 
were very numorous, and wore remarkable even at that 
period for obscurity of stylo. The most celebrated of 
them was the dissertation on Pope Joan, in which he 
came to the conclusion that the whole story was a mere 
myth. Considerable Protestant indignation was excited 
against him on account of this book. 

BLOOD. See Anatomy and Physiology. 

BLOOD, Thomas, generally known by the appellation of 
Coloml Blood, was a disbanded officer of the Parliamentary 
army. Bearing a grudge against the duke of Ormond, 
who had defeated a conspiracy he engaged in to surprise 
the castle of Dublin, Blood seized the duke one night in 
his coach in Ht James’s Street, and carried him off a 
considerable distance, resolving to hang him at Tyburn ; 
but Ormond struggled for his liberty and was rescued by 
his servants. Soon after, in 1671, Blood formed the 
design of carrying off the crown and regalia from the 
Tower, — an atteinjit which very nearly proved successful. 
He ha4 bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the 
jewel-office, and had escaped out of the Tower with his 
prey; but he was overtaken and seized, together with 
some of his associates. One of these was known to have 
been concerned in the attempt upon Ormond, and Blood 
was immediately concluded to be the ringleader. When 
questioned, he frankly avowed the enterprise, but refused 
to discover his accomplices. All these extraordinary 
circumstances induced Charles II. to seek an interview 
with him, which not only led to his ])ardon, but to 
the king’s granting him an estate of £500 a year in 
Ireland, encouraging his attendance about his person, 
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and showing him great favour. He died i!ugust 24> 
1680. e» 

BLOOMFIELD, Robekt, was bom of very humble 
parents at the village of Honington m Suffolk, in 1766. 
Losing his father at the age of eleven, ne was apprenticed 
to a farmer, and could only cultivate his literary tastes by 
perusing such books as he could borrow. Thomson seems 
to have been his favourite author, and The Seasons inspired 
him with the ambition of being a poet. He came to 
London, and composed The Farrn^s Boy in a garret 
in Bell Alley. The manuscript fell into the hanos of 
Capel Lofft, who encouraged him to print it, and it suc- 
ceeded so well, that above 26,000 copies of it were sold 
His reputation was increased by the appearance of hm 
Rural Tales, Songs and Ballads, News from the Farm, 
Wild Fhtvers, and The Banks of the Wye. These are of 
unequal merit; but all breathe a spirit of purity anci 
enthusiasm for the beauties of nature, that place the name 
of Bloomfield among the most natural and amiable of our 
pastoral poets. The extensive sale of The FarmePs Boy 
and Wild Flowers seems to have done little for the benefit 
of the poet, who died in poverty at Shefford in Bedford- 
shire in 1823. His Remains in Poetry and Verse, 2 vols., 
appeared in 1824, and another edition of his poems in 
1866. A selection from his correspondence, edited by 
Hart, appeared in 1871. 

BLOUNT, Charles, younger son of Sir Henry Blount^ 
was born at Upper Holloway, April 27, 1654, and died 
1693. He gained considerable reputation as a politician 
and man of letters, but hb abilities were not great, and his 
strength lay in scoffing infidelity. His Anima Mundi, or 
an Historical Narration of the Opinions of the Ancients con- 
ceming Matis Soul after this Life, according to Unen- 
lightened Nature, gave great offence; and his translation < 
of Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius Tyanceus was sup- 
pressed for the flippancy and impertinence of its attacks 
on revealed religion. A similar work of his,^mlled Great 
IS Diana of the Ephesians, under colour of exposing super- 
stition, struck at revelation. In 1684 he printed a kind 
of introduction to polite literature, under the title of Janua 
Scientiarum, His Just Vindication of Learning and of the 
Liberty ofthePress{{ 693) is a shameless plagiarism from the 
Areopagitka, The pamphlet which he sent anonymously to 
Bohun, the censor, entitled King William and Queen* Mary 
Conquerors, set all London in a flame, add completely 
attained its object, the ruin of Bohun. Indirectly it had 
a good result in directing attention to the folly of the cen- 
sorship. After the death of his wife, he proposed to marry 
her sister, and wrote a letter on that subject VMth great 
learning and address ; but the archbishop of Canterbury 
and other divines decided against him, and the lady having 
therefore refused him, he is said to have shot himself, /)r, 
according to Pope’s account, to have given himself a mortal 
wound in the arm. A collected edition of his works was 
published in 1695 by Gildon, with a life by thebditor. 
See Macaulay, History, iv. 352, sqq. ; Lechler, Ges. 
Englisch, Deistnus, 114-127. 

BLCW, John, an English musical composer, was bprn 
in 1648 at North Collingham in Notfinghamshiro. Be 
was educated at the chapel royal, and distinguished him*' 
self by his proficiency in music, having composed sevend 
anthems at an unusually early age. In 1673 he was made 
a gentleman of the chapel royal, and in 1685 was named 
one of the private musicians of James II. In 1687 
became master of the choir of St Paul’s Church ; in l895 W 
was elected organist of St Margaret’s, Westminster, In 
1699 composer to the chapel royal. In 1700 he puMkiii^ 
his Amphion Anglicus, a collection of pieces of mume for* 
one, two, three, and four voices, with a figured-bass aacom- 
paniment. Doctor Burney says that in the 
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Anglitm 4‘th« union of Scottish melody with the English 
•is first oolispicuous.*’ Blow died in 1708, and was buried 
in the gortli aisle of Westminster Abbey. None of his 
eompositionsy most of which are anthems, attain the highest 
oijkr of merit. • 

jBLOWPIPE, a tube for directing a jet of air into a fire 
or into the flame of a lamp or gas jet, for the purpose of 
producing a high temperature by complete and rapid com* 
bustion. The blowpipe has been in common use from the 
earliest times for soldering metals and working glass ; and 
sinie 1733, when Anton Swab first applied it to analysis 
of mineral substances, it has become a valuable auxiliary 
to the mineralo^st and chemist, in the chemical examina* 
Ubion and analysis of minerals. Its application has been 
•variously improved at the hands of Oronatedt, Bergmann, 
Gahn, Berzelius, Plattner, and others, but more especially 
•by the two last-named chemists. 

The simplest and oldest form of blowpipe (still used by 
gasfitters, jewellers, <fec.), is a conical brass tube, about 7 
inches in length, curved at the small end into a right angle, 
and terminating in a small round orifice, which is applied 
to the flame, while the larger end is applied to the mouth. 
Where the blast has to be kept up for only a few seconds, 
this instrument is quite serviceable ; but in longer chemical 
operations inconvenience arises from the condensation of 
moisture exhaled by the lungs in the tube. Hence many 
blowpipes are made with a cavity for retaining the 
moisture. Cronstedt placed a bulb in the centre of his 
blowpipe. Dr Black^s convenient instrument consists of a 
conical tube of tin plate, with a small brass tube, support- 
ing the nozzle, inserted near the wider end, and a mouth- 
piece at the narrow end. One of the most suitable forms 
of blowpipe is that shown in fig. 1. It is Gahn^s instru- 



Fio. 1. — ^Extremities of Gahn*s Blowpipe, — ordinary size. 


ment as improved by Plattner. The tube A is ground to 
fit accurately intj a socket at the top of the water-traj> B, 
as is alsojthe^et-pipo C. The nozzle D, of platinum, is 
fitted in the same manner, so that it can be easily removed 
and replaced while hot ; e.^f. when it is desired to remove 
the crust of soot which deposits upon the point when an 
oiPlamp or candle is used. The sizes of orifice recom- 
mended by Plattner are 0*4 and 0*5 millim. The trumpet 
mouthpiece, from the support it gives to the cheeks when 
in^ated, conduces to a more steady and long-continued blast 
being kept up without fatigue than when the mouthpiece 
is inserted between the lips. Mr David Forbes has sug- 
gested the use of a^double jet-pipe in connection with this 
instrument, so that a large or small orifice may be obtained 
without stopping the point ; but it is doubtful whether the 
Advantage gained is counterbalanced by the extra cost and 
complication, For the majority of blowjiipe workers, there 
• is probably no bettor instrument than Dr Black^JS if pro- 
vided with a properly -shaped nozzle, if possible of 
platinum; but where it is much used, the large-sized 
trumpet-mouthed instrument of Plattner is to be pre- 
^ferred. The instrument should be held with the first and 
fourth fingers passed round it^ and the thumb laid along 
the side of the tube, the hold being steadied by resting 


the elbow on the table. The 'mode of blowing is peculiar, 
and req^uires some practice ; an uninterrupted blast is kept 
up by the muscular action of the cheeks, while the ordinary 
respiration goes on through the nostrils. 

If the flame of a candle or lamp be closely examined, it 
will be seen to consist of four parts — (a) a deep blue ring 
at' the base, (2>) a dark cone in the centre, (c) a luminous 
portion round this, and (d) an exterior pale blue envelope. 
The blue ring is formed chiefly by combustion of carbonic 
oxide. In the central cone the combustible vapours from 
the wick, though heated, are not burned, atmospheric 
oxygen not reaching it. In the luminous portion the 
supply of oxygen is not sufficient for complete combustion ; 
the hydrogen takes up all or most of it, and carbon is pre- 
cipitated in solid particles and ignited. In the exterior 
envelope, lastly, the temperature is highest, and combustion 
most complete, — sufficient oxygen being supplied to con- 
vert the carbon and hydrogen into water and carbonic acid. 

In blowpipe work only two of these four parts are 
made use of, viz., the pale envelope, for oxidation, and 
the luminous portion, for redaction. To obtain a good 
oxidizing flanie, the blowpipe is held with its nozzle inserted 
in the edge of tlie flame close over the level of the wick, 
and blown into gently and evenly. A conical jet is thus 
produced, consisting of an inner cone, with an outer one com- 
mencing near its apex : — the former, corresponding to (a) in 
the free flame, blue and well defined ; the latter, corre- 
sponding to {d\ pale blue and vague. The heat is greatest 
just beyond the point of the inner cone, combustion being 
there most complete. Oxidation is bettor effected (if a very 
high temperature be not required) the farther the substance 
is from the apex of the inner cone, so far as the heat proves 
Bufiiciont, for the air lias thus freer access. 

To obtain a good reducing flame (in which the com- 
bustible matter, very hot, but not yet burned, is disposed 
to take oxygen from any compound containing it), the 
nozzle, with smaller orifice, should just touch the flame at 
a point higher above the ■wick, and a somewhat weaker 
current of air should be blown. Tlie flame then appears 
as a long, narrow, luminous cone, — the end being enveloped 
by a dimly visible portion of flame corresponding to that 
which surrounds the free flame, while there is also a dark 
nucleus about the wick. The substance to be reduced is 
brought into the luminous portion, where the reducing 
power is strongest. 

The flame of an oil-lamp is the best for blowpipe opera- 
tions where gas is wanting; candle flame may be used 
when great heat is not required. The blowpipe lamp of 
Berzelius, supplied with colza oil, is probably the most 
suitable. The wick, when in use, should be carefully 
trimmed and clean, so as to avoid a smoking flame. 
The general introduction of gas has quite driven out the 
use of oil-lamps for blowpipe purposes in laboratories. 

Various materials are used as 8U})])ort8 for substances in 
the blowpipe flame ; the principal are cliarcoal, platinum, 
and glass. Charcoal is valuable for its infusibility and 
low conductivity for heat (allowing substances to bo 
strongly heated upon it), and for its powerful reducing 
agency by the production of carbonic oxide when ignited ; 
so that it is chiefly employed in trying the fusibility of 
minerals, and in reduction. The best kind of charcoal is 
that of close-grained pine or alder; it is cut in short 
prisms, having a flat smooth surface at right angles to the 
rings of growth. In this a shallow hole is made with a 
knife or borer, for receiving the substance to be held in the 
flame. Platinum is employed in oxidizing processes, and 
in fusion of substances with fluxes with a view to try their 
solubility in them, and note the phenomena of the bead ; 
also in observing the colouring effect of substances on the 
blowpipe flame (which effect is apt to be somewhat masked 
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by charcoal). Most commonly it is used in the form of 
wire, with a small bend or loop at the end. , In flux 
experiments this loop is dipped when ignited in the 
powdered flux borax), then held in a lamp fl^e till 
the powder is fused ; and the process is repeat^, if neoee- 
sary, till the looi> is quite filled with a bead of the flux ; to 
this is now added a little of th^ substance to be examined, 
riatinum is also used in the form of foil and of spoons, 
and for the points of forceps. Metals and easily reducible 
oxides, sulphides, or chlorides should not be treated upon 
platinum, as those substances may combine with and 
damage it. Tubes of hard German r/fass, 5 to 6 inches long, 
about ^th inch diameter, and open at both ends, are useful in 
the examination of substances containing sulphur, seleniuir^ 
arsenic, antimony, and tellurium ; these, when heated with 
access of air, evolve charactistic fumes. They are put 
in the tube near one end (which is held slightly depress^), 
and subjected to the blowpipe flame. The sublimates often 
condense on the cooler parts of the tube. Small tubes, 
closed at one end, are used, where it is required to detect 
the presence of water, mercury, or other bodies which are 
volatilized by heat without access of air. 

The most important fluxes used in blowpipe analysis are 
carbonate of sodium, borax, and microcosmic salt. The first 
(wdiich must be anhydrous and quite free from sulphates) 
servos chiefly in reducing metallic oxides and sulphides on 
charcoal, decomposing silicates, determining the presence of 
sulphur, and discriminating between lime and other earthy 
bases in minerals. Pure horcut^ or acid borate of sodium 
deprived of its water of crystallization by heating, is used 
for the purpose of dissolving up metallic oxides, when in 
a state of fusion at a red heat, such fused masses usually 
having characteristic colours when cold. In some cases the 
colour and transparency change on cooling. Microcosime 
or ammonio phosphate of sodium, is used on platinum 
wire in the same way as borax on heating, water and 
ammonia are given ofF. The following are some other 
reagents for certain cases — nitrate of potash, bisulphato of 
potash, nitrate of cobalt, silica, fluoride of calcium, oxide or 
oxalate of nickel, protoxide of copper, tinfoil, fine silver, dry 
chloride of silver, bone ash, and litmus and Brazil-wood paper. 

It may be useful here to pass briefly under review a few 
of the effects obtained in qualitative examinations with the 
blowpipe. Beginning with the closed tube, organic sub- 
stances may bo revealed by the empyreumatic odour given 
off, and by charring. Mercury condenses on the tube in 
minute globules. Holenium gives a reddish-brown, tellurium 
a grey, arsenic a black sublimate. Oxygen is sometimes 
given off, and will inflame an incandescent splinter of wood 
when introduced ; wliile ammonia may be detected by red 
litmus paper, as also the acid or alkaline reaction of any 
liquid product. In the o/*en tuhe^ sulphur and sulphides 
give off pungent-smelling sulphurous acid gas. Selenium 
gives a steel-grey deposit, and an odour resembling that of 
horse radish. Arsenic, antimony, tellurium, yield their 
respective acids, forming white sublimates. The deposit 
from arsenic is crystallLiio, that from the others amorphous. 
In examination on charcoal, it is useful, in practice, to 
commence with pure materials and familiarize one^s self with 
their phenomena. Most of the metals fuse in the heat of 
the blowpipe flame ; and in the outer flame they oxidize. 
The noble metals do not oxidize, but they fuse. The 
metals platinum, iridium, rhodium, and palladium do not 
fase. The incrustations (when such occur) are in each 
case characteristic, liotli in aspect and in the effects they 
give before the blowpipe flame. Among the most com- 
mon oxides capable of reduction on charcoal alone, in the 

^ In a paper to the l^al Society, Captain Rosa points out that it Is 
letter to use l-torio acid and phoaphorio acid, instead of borax and 
miorocoemic salts, fbr various analyses. 


inner flame, are tihose ot sine, silveri cnnper^bisinn|l| 
and antimony. The principal minerals that cannot be 
reduced are those containing aUcaties and alkaline &rtb% 
and the oxides of iron, manganese, and chromiitmT Many 
substances give a diaracteristio colons, when held by 
platinum forceps in the oxidizing flama For exam^e, 
arsenic, antimony, lead, colour the flame blue/ copper, 
baryta, zinc, ffreen; lime, lithla, strontia, red/ potash, 
violet Heat^ with borax, some bodies give a clear bead, 
both while hot and cold, except when heated by the inter- 
mittent oxidizing flame, or the flame of reduction, when 
the bead becomes opalesceht, opaque, or milky white. T^e 
alkaline earths, tantalic and titanic acids, yttria and zir- 
conia are examples of this. The oxides of most of the^ 
heavy metals give coloured glasses with borax, similar to 
those obtained by their use in glass or enamel painting. 
Thus oxide of cobalt gives a showy blue, and oxide of nickel , 
a reddish-brownish colour, both being very characteristic 
and delicate tests of the presence of &ese metals. Ferric 
oxide gives a feeble yellow colour, which is darker while 
hot ; but when the bead so coloured is treated in the reduc- 
ing flame theiron passes into thostateof ferrous oxide, giving 
an intensely green or nearly black colour. This reaction 
may be more certainly brought about by touching the 
bead while melted with a fragment of tin, when the ferric 
oxide is probably reduced at the expense of the metal. 
With manganese the reverse effect is produced. A bead 
containing a considerable quantity of manganous oxide, 
such as is produced by a clean reducing flame, is colourless, 
but when treated in the oxidizing flame the showy violet 
colour of the higher oxide is brought out This reaction 
is a very delicate one, and is to be recommended to begin- 
ners as a test exorcise in blowing a clean flame, the bead 
being rendered alternately coloured and colourless accord- 
ing as the oxidizing or reducing flame is used. MolybdiW 
acid, which gives a black bead in the reducing, and a clea( 
bead in the oxidizing flame, but requires ]jaore careful 
management, was usually recommended by Plattner to his 
students for this kind of exercise. Copper salts give a 
green bead in the oxidizing and a deep sealing-wax red in 
the reducing flame. This latter indication is of value in 
detecting a trace of copper in the presence of iron, which 
is done by reducing with tin as already described for iron. 
The effects obtained with beads of microcosmic salt,^or as 
it is more generally called salt of phosphorus , generally 
similar to those described for borax, but in certain cases it 
is to be preferred, especially in the detection of silica, which 
remains undissolved, and titanic acid, which can be made to 
assume the form of crystals similar to the^nal^ra^ mineral 
anatosebyparticulartrcatmcnt and microscopic examination. 
Several new phenomena, due to the crystallization of titanic , 
acid and similar bodies, have been described by Gustav Boca 
With carbonate of sodium as flux (a paste of which afld 
the substance to be examined is made with water, and ludd 
on charcoal to the flame), three reactions may occur* The 
substance may fuse with effervescence, or it may do rj- 
duced, or the soda may sink into the charcoal, leaving tlie 
substance intact on the surface. The first takes place irith 
silica, and with titanic and tungstic aci^. The oxides Of 
tungsten, antimony, arsenic, copper, mercury, bismutih^' 
lead, zinc, iron, nickel, and cobalt are reduced. Leadi^ziiic, 
antimony, bismuth, cadmium, and tellurium are volariUo^ 
partially, and form sublimates on the charcoal. Mor^mT 
and arsenic are dissipated as soon as reduced. Sili^ ahd 
titanic acid are the only two substances that proati^O a 
clear bead. The bead in which silica is fused is sometimes 
rendered yellow by the presence of sulphur. Carinate 
of soda, with addition of a little nitrate of potassa, Ks irery 
useful for detecting minute quantities of manganese^ The 
fused mass, when clear, has, from the production of liian** 
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r ivto df mdStm, 9k finegrtoii colour* (For particulars of 
bey^viour of different miuerala before the blowpioe, tee 
th^ de&il|E»d deecription in the article MiNEEALoaT.) Of 
late years the spectroscope has been successfully ui^ in 
eoi|pection with Wowpi^ operations, in the detection 
of certain, of the rarer metallic elements* 

The blowpipe was first applied in the quantitative deter- 
mination of metals by Harkort in 1827, and was brought 
to a high degree of perfection by Plattner. The methods 
are sul^tantially those adopted in the assay of ores on the 
Itutffh scale in the wind furnace or mufile, thin cap- 
sules of clay or cavities in charcoaf blocks being substituted 
for crucibles, and steel basins faced with bone ash, for 
iupels, in silver and gold assaying. From the small size 
bf the beads obtained, especially when the ores of the pre- 
cious metals are operated upon, the results are often such 
%.s cannot be weighed, and they are then measured by a 
tangent scale, and the weight computed from the observed 
diameter. This method, devised by Harkort, gives very 
accurate results when carefully used, but owing to the 
difficulty of sampling the minute quantities operated upon 
so as to represent the bulk of the mineral fairly, the 
quantitative blowpipe assay has not made much progress. 
Perhaps the most useful quantitative amplication is in the 
determination of nickel and cobalt. This depends upon 
the fact that when the compounds of these metals, as well 
as those of copper and iron, with arsenic, are melted in 
contact with an oxidizing fiux, such as li^rax or salt of 
phosphorus, iron is first taken up, then cobalt, and next 
nickel, and finally copper; and as the oxides of these 
metals give very different colours to the flux, we are 
enabled by examining the slag to detect the exact moment 
at which each is removed. For the details of the process 
, the reader is referred to Plattner’s work. 

^ Among the various arrangements which have been con- 
trived for supplying air to the blowpipe otherwise than 
with the i^iputh, we may select that ropn^sented in the 
annexed figure (2) as one which is generally sufficient for 




Fio. 2.—- Blowpipe with Bellows. 

practical purposes, it will be seen that the jet t is sup- 
ported on a slidaiwhich can be fixed by screwing in any 
direction and at any height on the rod «, which is jointed 
on the board b. The blast can thus be ocljusted variously, 
According to the position given to the blowpipe lamp a, 
which is of the form devised by Berzelius. The bellows 
. B, the tube ir, and the reservoir E, are of vulcanized 
india-rubber, v and v' are valves. The bellows being 
alternately compressed (with hand or foot) and allowed to 
Expand, air is driven into the reservoir, and a fresh supply 
, adnfitted into the bellows through v* After a few trials 
a constant blast may thus be maintained through the 
nozzle. 




For glazs-blowing ordinary coal gas ia the beat com- 
bustible, as the flames can 1^ well controlled by a stop- 
cock, and requires no trimming. The nature of the 
apparatus will be understood from fig. 3, which shows the 
burner in a horizontal section. 

The tube ab is screwed into 
another tube which is con- 
nected with the gas pipe c/. 
mn and op are two annular <^1 
disks which support the pipe 
ah ; they have a series of open- 
ings round their edges, to 
admit a uniform flow of gas 
to the narrow annular mouth 
between the two tubes where 
it joins the blast. The stop- 
cock / regulates the supply 
of ^8. The wind, supplied 
by double bellows fixed under 
the table, is sent through a 
lead pipe on which brass 
nozzles of various width can 
be screwed, opening into ab ; 
the finer nozzles being pushed 
up nearly to the end of this. 

Elastic tubing may sometimes 
be used with advantage for 

the connections. A modified a *i # i # 

- • • -x Fio. 8. — Section of Blowpipe for 

form of the apparatus is suit- Glassblowlng. 

able for ordinary blowpipe 

researches of the mineralogist or chemist (see Plattner’s 
work, 4th edition), and the ap{utra- 
tus used in hand-soldering of metals 
and other operations of the workshop 
is on the same principle. With suit- 
able trunnions the blow|)ipo may be 
made to point in any direction as re- 
quired. 

The soldering lamp of tinners is 
an example of the seolipilo, an instru- 
ment which deserves some notice here. 

The spirit lamp a (fig. 4^ is inserted 
at the bottom of a sheet-iron cylinder 
M N, which is open on one side, as 
shown. The upper port of the cylinder 
supports a strong cup of hammered metal, with an opening 
for spirits at the top (closed by a screw or cock), and a 
bent tube coming down from its 
upper part, through a slit in the 
cylinder to the back of the flame. ' 

The weak spirits which are put in 
the cup are caused to boil by the 
heat of the lamp, and the vapour, 
escaping through the bent tube, pro- 
duces a jet of very hot flame. (The 6.— Cup of fig. 4. 

cup is ^own separately in fig. 5.) Similar advantage is 
gained by causing air to pass through a quantity of some 
soluble hydrocarbon before it goes to the nozzle of a blow- 
pipe. 

There are several forms of apparatus in which water- 
pressure is utilized for supplying a steady blast to the 
blowpipe. One of these consists of a tin case, with an 
oblique partition reaching nearly to the bottom. The case 
is filled nearly three-fourths with water. Air is blown 
into tho compartment which narrows upwards (and with 
which the nozzle is connected above) by a pipe reaching 
nearly to tho bottom. This air rises through th& water 
and accumulates above it, forcing the water up into the 
other compartment, which communicates freely with the 
outer air. The difference of water-level in the two cham- 



Fia, 4.— Boldering 
Lamp. 
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bers thus oustains a continuous blast through the tiozzle. 
Blowpipes have also been made on the principle of the 
blowing-machine known as the trompe. Again, the blast 
is sometimes supplied from a chamber in which air is con- 
densed by means of a syringe* 

The absorption of heat when an ordinary blast of cold air 
(with its large proportion of nitrogen) is sent into a Hame 
is considerable ; and this has suggested the employment of a 
hot blast for blowj^ipe work. Mr T. Fletcher has constructed 
an ap()aratU8 on this 
principle, which yields 
a very intense flame, 
sufficient to fuse plati- 
num wire. The arrange- 
ment is represented in 
fig. 6. It will be ob- 
served that the pipe con- 
veying the blast is coiled 
several times round the 
gas pipe (for ordinary 
coal-gas), and that both 
coil and core are heated 
by a row of burners 
placed below. The blast Fio. 6. — Hot-BIaat Blowpipe, 
is furnished either with the mouth or with india-rubber 
bellows. 

The power of the blowpipe flame may be greatly in- 
creased by supplying oxygen in the place of atmospheric 
air ; and a still greater heat is obtained by the combina- 
tion of pure oxygen and hydrogen. In the latter arrange- 
ment, which constitutes the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, it is 
important that the oxygen and hydrogen be kept in sepa’ 
rate reservoirs, and bo only allowed to mix at the jet, 
otherwise explosion may occur through the flame running 
back through the jet to the reservoir of mixed gases. 
There are various methods of effecting this, which we do 
not stop to describe. The blue flame produced gives the 
most intense heat that is obtainable by artificial means, 
except by the electric current. Thick platinum wires are 
melted before it like wax in a candle flame ; and earths, 
such as lime, magnesia, or zirconia, are raised to intense 
incandescence. For the application of the oxyhydrogen 
blowjiipe to the fusion of the more refractory metals, see 
Platinum. 

The litorattire of the blowpipe is very extensive. The 
earlier notices of the subject will be found in Berzeliusfe 
original work, of which there are English translations by 
Children, published in 1822, and by J. D. Whitney (of alater 
edition), published in Boston in 1845. The most complete 
work, however, is Plattner’s Probirkunst mit dem Lothrohre, 
of which there are several editions j the fourth or latest, 
published since the authorfe death, has been edited by his 
pupil and successor. Professor Kichter of Freiberg. An 
English translation, by Professor H. B. Cornwall, has been 
published in New York. For the use of the blowpipe in 
determining minerals, tlie best works are Scheererfe Loth- 
rohrbuch^ translated by Professor H. B. Blanford, and a 
Mamta! of Detemiimtive Min^alotjy^ with an Introduction 
to Blmv}npe AnalysiSf by Professor G. J. Brush of Yale 
College. In addition to these works, notices, more or less 
extensive, will bo found in most mineralogical handbooks 
and works on chemical analysis. (a. b. m.) 

BLUCHER, Gkbhaei) Lebkrecht von, field-marshal 
of the Prussian armies, prince of Wahlstadt in Silesia, was 
born at Rostock in 1742, In his fourteenth year he 
entered into the service of Sweden ; and in the war between 
that power and Prussia he was taken prisoner. 'He after- 
wards entered into the service of Pimssia, in which he 
became distinguished by his activity ; but conceiving him- 
self neglected by the great Frederick, he became a fanner 
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in Silesia^ and by his enterprise and in IftesiL 

years he acquirA m honourable independence, pn the 
accession of Ftederick-Wiliiam II. he was recalled to mili- 
tary servioe, and replaced as major in bis old regiment^ 
the Black Hnssars, where he distinguii^ed bimsdf in^fix 
general actions against the French, rose to the rank of 
Colonel and m$jor-general in 1793-4, and gained a high 
reputation by his energy, promptitude, and foresight. He 
was in a subordinate command in the disastrous battle of 
Jena in 1802 ; but he made a masterly retreat with his 
column to Liibeck, and extorted the praises of ^ his 
adversaries, who testified' on his capitulation that it was 
caused by “ want of provisions and ammunition.” He was 
soon exchanged for General Victor, and was actively 
employed in Pomerania, at Berlin, and at Kdnigsberg, until 
the conclusion of the war. When Prussia shook off the 
French yoke in 1813, he first obtained a separate command.^ 
At the head of 60,000 troops, chiefly composed of raw 
militia, he defeated four French marshals at Katsbach, and 
rapidly crossing the Elbe, materially contributed to the 
signal victory of Leipsic. In several severe actions he 
fought his way to Paris, which he entered on 31st March 
1814 ; and there, it has been stated, but for the interven- 
tion of the other allied commanders, he was disposed to 
make a severe retaliation for the calamities that Prussia 
had suffered from the armies of France. Blowing up the 
bridge of Jena across the Seine was said to be one of his 
contemplated acts. When war again broke out in 1815, 
the veteran was at the head of the Prussian armies in 
Belgium, and exhibited his wonted enterprise and activity. 
But partly owing to his own confidence and temerity, 
partly to the skilful strategy of his celebrated opponent, he 
was defeated in the severe battle of Ligny on 16 th of June ; 
yet, with his characteristic spirit and energy, Blilcher rallied 
his defeated forces, and appeared on the field of Waterloo op 
the 18th, just as Wellin^on had repulsed the last attack of 
Napoleon on the British position. At that crh||cal moment 
Blilcher was seen emerging from the wood of Frichemont 
on the French right ; and the simultaneous irresistible 
charge of the British forces converted the retreat of the 
French into a tumultuous flight. The allied commanders 
met on the Genappes road, near the farm called Maison du 
Roi, where the British forces wore halted. The pursuit 
was continued through the night by sixteen fresh Prussian 
regiments with terrible carnage. The allies soon again 
entered Paris, where Bliichor remained for several months ; 
but the health of the aged commander having declined, he 
retired to his Silesian residence at Kirbjpwitz, where he 
died on the 12 th September 1819, aged seveniy-seven. 
The life of Blilcher has been written by Yarnhagen von 
Ense (1827), Rauschnick (1836), Bieske (1862), and 
Scherr (1862). 

BLUMENBACH, Johann Friedrich, a distinguishSd 
physiologist, was born at Gotha on the llth of Hay 1762. 
He studied medicine at Jena, and afterwards atfOdi^ 
tingen, where he took the degree of doctor in 1775. 
thesis on that occasion Pe Generis Huvnani VasissMa 
Hativa, published in quarto, was the germ of those ci^rnic^ 
logical researches to which so many o# his subsequont 
inquiries wore directed ; and such was the opinion Otttar- 
tained of his acquirements, that he was appointed 
adjunct or extraordinary professor of medicine' in the 
following year, and ordinary professor in 1778 ; shon lliiter 
which period he began to enrich the pages of thO jMicinr 
ische Bibliotheky of which he was editor from 17A0 id 1794, 
with various contributions on medicine, phyUiok^* 
anatomy. In physiology he was of the school Haller, 
and was in the habit of illustrating his theory a caMful 
comparison of the animal functions of man those of 
the lower animals. His reputation was much extended hy 
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^the publibition of his excellent Phynologica^ can be distended at pleasure. The mouth of the boa can 

a condensed, ivell-arranged view of the animal functions, thus be made to open transversely as well as vertically ; 
ex^unded without discussion of minute anatomical details, and in addition to this the two jaws are not connecteci 
This work appeared in 1787, and between its first publi- directly as in other animals, but by the intervention of a 
Cfdbion and 1821 went through many editions in Germany, distinct bone, which adds greatly to the extent of its gape, 
where it was the general textbook of the science. It was It has also the power of moving one half of the jaw in- 
translated into English in America by Caldwell in 1798, depondently of the other, and can thus keep a firm hold of 
and in London by Elliotson in 1807. its victim while gradually swallowing it The boa pos- 

Blumenbach was perhaps still more extensively known sesses a double row of solid sharp teeth in the upper jaw, 
by his admirable Handbvxih of comparative anatomy, of and a single row beneath, all pointing inwards, so that, 
which the German editions were numerous, from its its prey once caught, it would be well-nigh impossible 
appearance in 1805 to 1824. It was translated into even for the boa itself to release it. After feeding, boas, 
English in 1809 by the eminent surgeon Lawrence, and like all other reptiles, become inactive, and remain so while 
^again, with the latest improvements and editions, by Coul- the process of digestion is going on, which, in the case of 

* son in 1827. This manual of Blumonbach^s, though slighter a full meal, may extend over a few weeks, and during this 
than the subsequent works of Cuvier, Carus, and others, period they are readily killed. All the species are ovo- 

^ and not to be compared with such recent expositions as viviparous. The Jiboyaor — the latter name 

that of Gegenbaur, will always be esteemed for the accuracy having been loosely given to all the species — is an in- 
of the author^s own observations, and his just appreciation habitant of the dry and sandy districts of tropical America, 
of the labours of his predecessors. and rarely exceeds 20 feet in length. Its food consista 

One of the most extensive of Blumenbach^s works was chiefly of the agoutis, capybaras, and ant-bears, which 
the Decas CoUectionu bucb Craniorum Divermrum Gentium abound in those districts. It seeks to avoid man, and is 
illmtrata, in which accurate though slight delineations of not feared by the inhabitants, who kill it readily w^ith a 
the skulls in his noble collection are given, with brief sharp blow from a stick. The Water-Boa or Anaconda 
descriptions of each. It appeared in fasciculi^ until sixty (Eunectens murinus) is a much more formidable creature, 
crania were represented, — exhibiting in a striking manner attaining, it is said, a length of 40 feet, and being thua 
the peculiarities in form of the skulls of different nations, probably the largest of living serpents. It inhabits the 
and justifying the division of the human race into several lakes, rivers, and marshes of Brazil and Guiana, and 

great varieties or families, of which he enumerated five — passes a considerable portion of its existence in the water, 

the Caucasian or white race, the Mongolian or Tatar, the It is exceedingly voracious, feeding on fishes and on such 
Malayan or brown race, the Negro or black race, and the animals as may come to the banks of the stream to drink, 
American or red race. The classification he thus proposed for which it lies in wait with only a small part of its head 
has been very generally received, and most later schemes above the surface of the water. It also occasionally visits 
have been modifications of it. For these see the article the farmyards, carrying off poultry and young cattle, and 
Anthropology, vol. ii, p. 113. it has been known to attack man. 

Although the greatest part of Blumenbach’s long life BOADICEA, a British queen in the time of the Em* 
was passed^ Gottingen, in 1789 he found leisure to visit peror Nero. She was wife of Prasutagus, king of the 

Switzerland, and gave a curious medical topography of Iceni, a people inhabiting the eastern coast of Britain. On 

that country in his Bihliotheh He was in England in his deathbed, 60 a.d., Prasutagus named the emperor heir 
1788 and 1792. The Prince Regent conferred on him the to his accumulated treasures conjointly with his own two 
office of physician to the royal family in Hanover in daughters, in expectation of securing thereby Nero^s pro- 
1816, and made him knight companion of the Guelphic tection for his family and people; but lie was no sooner 
order in 1821. The Royal Academy of Paris elected him dead than the emperor^a officers seized all. Boadicea^s 
a member in 1831. He died at Gottingen on the 22d of opposition to these unjust proceedings was resented with 
January 184ff. such cruelty, that orders were given that she should be 

BOA, a name formerly applied to all large Serpents, publicly whipped, and her daughters exposed to the 
which, devoid of poison fangs, killed their prey by con- brutality of the soldiers. The Britons took up arms, wuth 
striction ; but new confined to that section of them occur- Boadicea at their head, to shake off the Roman yoke ; the 
ring in Amcfrica, the Old World forms being known as colony of Camalodunum or Colchester was taken, and the 
Pythons. The true boas are widely distributed throughout Romans were massacred wherever they could be found, 
tropical America, occurring most abundantly in Guiana The w’hole province of Britain would have been lost to 
ai\(l Brazil, where they are found in dry sandy localities, Rome, if Suetonius Pauliims had not hastened from the 
amid forests, on the banks of rivers and lakes, and in the Isle of Mona, and at the head of 1 0,000 men engaged the 
water itself, according to the habits of the various species, Britons, who are said to have amounted to 230,000. A 
They 4eed chiefly on the smaller quadrupeds, in search of great battle was fought, which resulted in the complete 
which they often ascend trees, suspending themselves from defeat of the Britons (62 a.d.) Boadicea, who had dis- 
the branches by the tail, and thus awaiting motionless played extraordinary valour, soon after despatched herself 
the approach of their victim. While so hanging they are by poison. (Tac. Ann, xiv. Ayric.^ 15-16 ; Dion Cass. Ixii.) 
partly supported % two spine-like hooks, situated one on BOAR, Wild {Sub 8crofa\ arf important species of 
each side of the vent, which are connected wdth several Suidee^ a family of Pachydermatous Mammals, and gene- 
^mall bones concealed beneath the skin and attached to rally regarded as the original stock of our domestic breeds 
the main skeleton. These bones, terminating thus in an of swine. In size it is equal to the largest of the 
external claw, are characteristic of the family Boidm^ and domestic kinds, while exceeding them all in strength of 
•are recognized by anatomists as the rudiments of those body and in ferocity of disposition. It is of a greyish- 
which form the hind limbs in all quadrupeds. The size of black colour, covered with short woolly hair, thickly intor- 
the boa^s prey often seems enormously beyond its apparent spersed with coarse stiff bristles, which assume the fprm of 
capacity for swallowing, a difficulty which disappears on a mane along the spine. The canine teeth are largely 

• acqi&intance with the peculiar structure of the creature’s developed, forming two pairs of prism-shaped tusks, which 
jaws. The bones composing these are not knit together as thus become formidable weapons. In old ago those tusks 
in Mammals, but are merely connected by ligaments, which in the lower jaw gradually curve inwards and upwards over 

III. — io6 
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the snout until they are rendered useless for purposes of 
attack, when, according to Darwin, they become serviceable 
{or defence in the frequent fights which take place during 
the rutting season. At the same time, the canines of the 
upper jaw begin to develop outwards and upwards, and 
these take the ])lace of the lower ones as offensive weapons. 
The wild boar is a native of the temperate regions of 
Jiluroj)o and Asi% where it inhabits the deepest recesses of 
forests and marshy grounds. Vambery, in his recent 
journey through Central Asia, found them in enormous 
numbers in the extensive swamps of Turkestan. They 
appear to have been denizens of British forests at least till 
the reign of Henry IL, after which they are not heard 
of till the time of Charles I., when an attempt to restock 
the New Forest with them failed. In the reign of William 
the Conqueror any one killing a wild boar was liable to 
have his eyes put out. After reaching maturity the boar 
becomes a solitary animal, unless during the breeding 
season, when it seeks the female, and at this time they 
engage in fierce contests wuth each other, although these, 
it is said, seldom load to fatal results, as they contrive to 
receive the blows on their tusks, or on the specially tough 
skin which covers their shoulders. The Indian Wild 
Boar indiem) is undoubtedly polygamous, and there 
are several facts which point to a similar habit in the 
European boar. Both species are nocturnal, issuing from 
their coverts at twilight in quest of food. This is chiefiy 
of a vegetable nature, consisting of roots which it ploughs 
up by means of its broad muscular snout and of grain ; 
although they are also known to devour the smaller mam- 
mals, birds, and eggs. The female is ordinarily a timid 
creature, but shows great courage and fierceness in defence 
of its young. It associates with other females for mutual 
protection against wolves. The wild boar was for many 
centuries a favourite beast of chase with the nobility of 
Europe. It was hunted on foot with the spear, — its great 
strength, and its ferocity when at bay, rendering the sport 
alike exciting and dangerous. The gun has now super- 
seded the spear in European boar-hunting, but owing to 
the comparative scarcity of the boars it is now little 
practised. In India, however, where these animals abound 
in the jungles, it is still a favourite sport, the boar being 
])ursued on horseback and speared. The bristles of the 
boar are much used in the manufacture of brushes. 

BOAT-BUILDING. See Ship-bitildino. 

BOBllUISK, a town of Ilussia, in the government of 
Minsk, 110 miles H.E. of that city, in 53® 15' N. lat. and 
28” 52' E. long., on the right bank of the Berezina, near 
the confluence of the Bobruiska, on the high road from 
Mogili'ff to Brest-Litovsk. Bobruisk was an unimportant 
jdace in 1 508, when the Moscovito army, sent by the Em- 
]>eror Basil against the Polish king Sigismund, advanced 
towards it. Tn the 17th century there existed a castle, 
which was burned down in 1649, When the Minsk 
government was incorporated with llussia, Bobruisk was a 
small borough ; but in 1795 it was raised to the rank of 
chief town of a department in the Minsk government. In 
the beginning of the reign of Alexander I. there was 
erected at Bobruisk, by* the advice of General Ostorman, a 
fort, which obtained great importance in 1812, and was 
made equal to the best in Europe by the Emperor Paul I. 
The fort j)roper is built on a height exactly at the conflu- 
ence of the Bobruiska with the Berezina, nearly a mile 
from the town. On the right bank of the former river is 
another small fort, called Fort Frederick William, well sup- 
ported J)y a line of defences. In 1860 the population of 
Bobruisk was 23, 76 1 , of whom 11,394 were J ews. It has 2 
Greek churches, 17 synagogues, a military hospital, and a de- 
partmental college. The only industrial establishments are 
two potteries. On the river near the town there is a har- 
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hour, by which grain and salt are imported ^rom the# 
southern governments. ^ 

BOCCACCIO, Qiovanio. Comparatively little fe known 
of Boccaccio’s life, particularly of the earlier portion of it. 
He was born in 1313, as we know from a letter of Petrardi, 
in which that poet, who was born in 1304, calls himself 
the senior of his friend by nine years. The place of his 
birth is somewhat doubtful, — Florence, Paris, and Certaldo 
being all mentioned by various writers as his native city. 
Boccaccio undoubtedly calls himself a Florentine, but t«|biis 
may refer merely to the Florentine citizenship acquired by 
his grandfather. The claim of Paris has been supported 
by Ikldelli and Tiraboschi, mainly on the ground that his 
mother was a lady of good family in that city, where sho^ 
met Boccaccio’s father. The balance of evidence is de- 
cidedly in favour of Certaldo, a small town or castle in the ^ 
valley of the Elsa, 20 miles from Florence, where the family 
had some property, and where the poet spent much of the 
latter part of his life. He always sign^ his name Boc- 
caccio da Certaldo, and named that town as his birthplace 
in his own epitaph. Petrarch calls his friend Certaldese ; 
and Filippo Villani, a contemporary, distinctly says that 
Boccaccio was born in Certaldo. 

Boccaccio, an illegitimate son, as is put beyond dispute 
by the fact that a special licence had to be obtained when 
he desired to become a priest, was brought up with tender 
care by his father, who seems to have been a merchant of 
respectable rank. His elementary education he received 
from Giovanni da Strada, an esteemed teacher of grammar 
in Florence. But at an early age he was apprenticed to 
an eminent merchant, with whom he remained for six 
years, a time entirely lost to him, if we may believe his 
own statement. For from his tenderest years his soul was 
attached to that ** alma poesis^** which, on his tombston% 
he names as the task and study of his life. In one of Im 
works ho relates that, in his seventh year, before ho had 
over seen a book of poetry or learned the rulcikof metrical 
composition, he began to write verse in his childish fashion, 
and earned for himself amongst his friends the name of 
“ the poet.” It is uncertain whore Boccaccio passed these 
six years of bondage ; most likely he 'followed his master 
to various centres of commerce in Italy and France. We 
know at least that ho was in Najiles and Paris for some 
time, and the youthful impressions received in the %tter 
city, as well as the knowledge of the French language 
acquired there, were of considerable influence on his later 
career. Yielding at last to his son’s immutable aversion 
to commerce, the elder Boccaccio permitted him to adopt 
a course of study somewhat more congenial to thb literary 
tastes of the young man. He was sent to a celebrated 
juofessor of canon law, at that time an important field of 
action both to the student and the practical jurist. Accord- 
ing to some accounts — far from authentic, it is true — this 
jjrofessor was Oino da Pistoia, the friend of Dante, and 
himself a celebrated poet and scholar. But, whoeiJer he 
may have boon, Boccaccio^s master was unable to inspife 
his pupil with scientific ardour. “ Again,” Boccaccio says, 

“ I lost nearly six years. And so nauseous was this study 
to my mind, that neither the teaching of my master, nor 
the authority and command of my father, nor yet the 
exertions and reproof of my friends, could make me tako 
to it, for my love of poetry was invincible.” 

About 1333 Boccaccio settled for some years at Naples, 
apparently sent there by his father to resume his mercan- 
tile pursuits, the canon law being finally abandoned. The 
place, it must bo confessed, was little adapted to lead to 
a practical view of life one in whose heart the lovg of 
poetry was firmly rooted. The court of King Robert of 
Anjou at Naples was frequented by many Italian and 
French men of letters, the great Petrarch amongst the 
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nmby. At the latter’s public examination in the noble 
science poetry by the king, previous to his receiving the 
laurel crown at Kome, Boccaccio was present, — without, 
hqyrever, making kis personal acquaintance at this period. 
In the atmosphere of this gay court, enlivened and adorned 
by the wit of men and the beauty of women, Boccaccio 
lived for several years. We can imagine how the tedious 
duties of the market and the counting-house became 
more and more distasteful to his aspiring nature. We 
are^told that finding himself by chance on the supposed 
grave of Virgil, near Naples, Boccaccio on that sacred 
spot took the firm resolution of devoting himself for ever 
to poetry. But perhaps another event, which happened 
•some time after, led quite as much as the first mentioned 
occurrence to this decisive turning point in his life. On 
s£aster-eve, 1341, in the church of San Lorenzo, Boccaccio 
saw for the first time the natural daughter of King Robert, 
Maria, whom he immortalized as Fiammetta in the noblest 
creations of his muse. Boccaccio’s passion on seeing her 
was instantaneous, and (if we may accept as genuine the con- 
fessions contained in one of her lover’s works) was returned 
with equal ardour on the part of the lady. But not till 
after much delay did she yield to the amorous demands of 
the poet, in spite of her honour and her duty as the wife 
of another. All the information we have with regard to 
Maria or Fiammetta is derived from the works of Boc- 
caccio himself, and owing to several apparently contradic- 
tory statements occurring in these works, the very existence 
of the lady has been doubted by conimentators, who seem 
to forgot that, surrounded by the chattering tongues of a 
court, and watched perhaps by a jealous husband, Boc- 
caccio had all possible reason to give the appearance of 
fictitious incongruity to the effusions of his real passion, 
ljut there seems no more reason to call into question the 
main features of the story, or even the identity of the person, 
than there ^ould be in the case of Petrarch’s Laura or of 
Dante’s Beatrice. It has been ingeniously pointed out by 
Baldelli, that the fact of her descent from King Robert 
being known only to Maria herself, and through her to 
Boccaccio, the latter was the more at liberty to refer to 
this circumstance, — the bold expression of the truth serving 
in this case to increase the mystery with which the poets of the 
Middle Ages loved, or were obliged, to surround the objects 
of their praise. From Boccaccio’s Ameto wo learn that 
Maria’s mother was, like his own, a French lady, whose 
husband, according to Baldelli’s ingenious conjecture, was 
of the noble hoq^e of Aquino, and therefore of the same 
family with the celebrated Thomas Aquinas. Maria died, 
according to his account, long before her lover, who 
cherished her memory to the end of his life, as we see 
from a sonnet written shortly before his death. 

Triie first work of Boccaccio, composed by him at Fiam- 
metta’s command, was the prose tale, FUocopo, describing 
the rqpiantic love and adventures of Florio and Bianca- 
fiqre, a favourite subject with the knightly minstrels of 
Franco, Italy, and Germany. The treatment of the story 
by Boccaccio is not remarkable for originality or beauty, 
and the narrative's encumbered by classical allusions and 
allegorical conceits. The style also cannot be held worthy 
of the future great master of Italian prose. Considering, 
however, that this prose was in its infancy, and that this 
was Boccaccio’s first attempt at remoulding the unwieldy 
•material at his disposal, it would be unjust to deny that 
Filocopo is a highly interesting work, full of promise and 
all but articulate power. 

Another work, written about the same time by Fiam- 
, metis’s desire and dedicated to her, is the Teseide^ an epic 
poem, and indeed the first heroic e])ic in the Italian lan- 
guage. The name is chosen somewhat inappropriately, as 
King Theseus plays a secondary part, and the interest of 
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the story centres in the two noble knights, Falemone and 
Arcito, and their wooing of the beautiful Emelia. The 
Teteide is of particular interest to the student of poetry, 
because it exhibits the first example of the ottava rtma, a 
metre which has been adopted by Tasso and Ariosto, and 
in our own language by Byron in his Don Juan, Another 
link between Boccaccio’s epic and our literature is fonned 
by the fact of Chaucer having in the Knight*$ Tale 
adopted its main features. 

Boccaccio’s poetry has been severely criticized by his 
countrymen, and most severely by the author himself. On 
reading Petrarch’s sonnets, Boccaccio resolved in a fit of 
despair to burn his own attempts, and only the kindly 
encouragement of his great friend prevented the holocaust. 
Posterity has justly differed from the author’s sweeping 
self-criticism. It is true, that compared with Dante’s 
grandeur and passion, and with Petrarch’s absolute master- 
ship of metre and language, Boccaccio’s poetry seems to bo 
somewhat thrown into sheido. His verse is occasionally 
slip-shod, and particularly his epic poetry lacks what in 
modern parlance is called poetic diction, — the quality, 
that is, which distinguishes the elevated pathos of the 
recorder of heroic deeds from the easy grace of the mere 
conteur. This latter feature, so charmingly displayed in 
Boccaccio’s prose, has to some extent proved fatal to his 
verse. At the same time, his narrative is always fluent 
and interesting, and his lyrical pieces, particularly the 
poetic interludes in the Decaineron^ abound with charming 
gallantry, and frequently rise to lyrical })atho8. 

About the year 1341 Boccaccio returned to Florence by 
command of his father, who in his old age desired the 
assistance and company of his sou. Florence, at that time 
disturbed by civil feuds, and the silent gloom of his father’s 
house could not but appear in an unfavourable light to 
one accustomed to the gay life of the Neapolitan court. 
But more than all this, Boccaccio regretted the separation 
from his beloved Fiammetta. The thought of her at once 
embittered and consoled his loneliness. Three of his 
works owe their existence to this period. With all of them 
Fiammetta is connected ; of one of them she alone is the 
subject. 

The first work, called AmetOy describes the civilizing 
influence of love, which subdues the ferocious manners of 
the savage with its gentle power. Fiammetta, although 
not the heroine of the story, is amongst the nymphs who 
with their tales of true love soften the mind of the hunts- 
man. 

Ameto is written in i)roso alternating with verso, speci- 
mens of which form occur in old and middle-Latin 
writings. It is more probable, however, that Boccaccio 
adopted it from that sweetest and purest blossom of 
medimval French literature, AlU'assm et Nivolettey which 
dates from the 13th century, and was undoubtedly known 
to him. So pleased was Boccaccio with the idea em- 
bodied in the character of Ameio that he repeated its 
essential features in the Cimono of his Decameron (Day 
hth, tale i.) 

The second work referred to is a poem in fifty chapters, 
called IJamorosa Vuitme, It describes a dream in which 
the poet, guided by a lady, sees the heroes and lovers of 
ancient and mediawal times. Boccaccio evidently has 
tried to imitate the celebrated THonfi of I’etrarch, but 
without much success. There is little organic development 
in the poem, which reads like the catalogs raisonne of a 
picture gallery ; but it is remarkable from another point 
of view. It is perhaps the most astounding instance in 
literature of ingenuity wasted on trifles ; even Edgar Poe, 
had he known Boccaccio’s puzzle, must have confessed him- 
self surpassed. For the whole of the Aniorosa Visione is 
nothing but an acrostic on a gigantic scale. The poem 
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is written, like the Divina Commedla^ in term rtma^ and 
the initial letters of all the triplets throughout the work 
compose three poems of considerable length, in the first of 
which the whole is dedicated to Boccaccio’s lady-love, this 
time under her real name of Maria. In addition to this, 
the initial letters of the first, third, fifth, seventh, and 
ninth lines of the dedicatory poem form the name of Maria ; 
so that here we have the acrostic in the second degree. No 
wonder that thus entrammelled the poet’s thought begins 
to flag and his language to halt. 

The third important work written by Boccaccio during 
his stay at Florence, or soon after his return to Naples, is 
called Z^’amorosa Fiavimetta; and although written in prose, 
it contains more real poetry than the elaborate production 
just referred to. It proports to be Fiammetta’s com- 
plaint after her lover, following the call of filial duty, had 
deserted her. Bitterly she deplores her fate, and upbraids 
lier lover with coldness and want of devotion. Jealous 
fears add to her torture, not altogether unfounded, if we 
believe the commentators’ assertion that the heroine of 
Armto is in reality the beautiful Lucia, a Florentine lady 
loved by Boccaccio. Sadly Fiammetta recalls the moments 
of former bliss, the first meeting, the stolen embrace. Her 
narrative is indeed our chief source of information for the 
incidents of this strange love-story. It has been thought 
unlikely, and indeed impossible, that Boccaccio should 
thus have become the mouthpiece of a real lady’s real 
|)a88ion for himself ; but there seems nothing incongruous 
in the supposition that after a happy reunion the poet 
should have heard with satisfaction, and surrounded with 
the halo of ideal art, the story of his lady’s sufferings. 
Moreover, the language is too full of individual intensity 
to make the conjecture of an entirely fictitious love affair 
intrinsically probable. L'amorosa Fiamnieita is a monody 
of passion sustained even to the verge of dulness, but 
strikingly real, and therefore artistically valuable. 

By the intercession of an influential friend, Boccaccio at 
lost obtained (in 1344) his father’s permission to return to 
Naples, where in the meantime Qiovanna, grand-daughter of 
King Robert, hfid succeeded to the crown. Being young 
and beautiful, fond of poetry and of the praise of poets, 
she received Boccaccio with all the distinction due to his 
literary fame. For many years she remained his faithful 
friend, and the poet returned her favour with grateful 
devotion. Even when the charge of having instigated, or 
at least connived at, the murder of her husband was but 
too clearly proved against her, Boccaccio was amongst the 
few who stood by her, and undertook the hopeless task of 
clearing her name from the dreadful stain. It was by her 
desire, no less than by that of Fiammetta, that he composed 

g etween 1344 and 1350) most of the stories of his 
ecamerony which afterwards were collected and placed in 
the mouths of the Florentine ladies and gentlemen. During 
this time ho also composed the FdostratOy a narrative poem, 
the chief interest of which, for the English reader, lies in 
its connection with Chaucer. With a boldness pardonable 
only in men of genius, the great English poet has adopted 
the main features of the j)lot, and has literally translated 
parts of Boccaccio’s work, without so much as mentioning 
the name of his Italian source.^ 

In 1350 Boccaccio returned to Florence, owing to the 
death of his father, who had made him guardian to his 
younger brother Jacopo. lie was received with great dis- 

' Among the publications of the Chancer Society for 1873 the reader 
will find a careful aiiaiyKis of Filvdntto^ togetlier with an English trans- 
lation of the lines partly or entirely einhodiod m Chaucer’s poem, by 
Mr W. M, llossetti. The parallel between the treatment of the same 
story hy two poets, both great in their individual spheres, and both 
in a manner representative of their national types of literature, is of 
engrossing interest. 


tinction, and entered the service of the Republic, being at e 
various times sent on important missions to the masgrave 
of Brandenburg, and to the courts of several pof^s, both 
in Avignon and Rome. Boccaccio boas^ of the friendly 
terms on which he had been with the great potentates <if 
Europe, the emperor and pope amongst the number. But 
he was never a politician in the sense that Dante and 
Petrarch were. As a man of the world he enjoyed the 
society of the great, but his interest in the internal com- 
motions of the Florentine state seems to have been vgry 
slight. Besides, he never liked Florence, and the expressions 
used by him regarding his fellow-citizens betray anything 
but patriotic prejudice. In a Latin eclogue he applies to 
them the term “ Batrachos ” (frog), by which, he odds paren-^ 
thctically — Ego intelUgo Florentimrum morem; loquacu^ 
gimi enim sumuBy verum in rebtut bdlicu nihil valemm. ^ 
The only important result of Boccaccio’s diplomatic career 
was his intimacy with Petrarch. The first accjuaintance 
of these two great men dates from the year 1350, when 
Boccaccio, then just returned to Florence, did all in 
his power to make the great poet’s short stay in that city 
agreeable. When in the following year the Florentines were 
anxious to draw men of great reputation to their newly- 
founded university, it was again Boccaccio who insisted 
on the claims of Petrarch to the most distinguished posi- 
tion. He himself accepted the mission of inviting his 
friend to Florence, and of announcing to Petrarch at the 
same time that the forfeited estates of his family had 
been restored to him. In this manner an intimate friend- 
ship grew up between them to be jiarted only by death. 
Common interests and common literary pursuits were the 
natural basis of their friendship, and both occupy prominent 
positions in the early history of that great intellectual 
revival commonly called FenauBcmee, ^ 

During the 14th century the study of ancient literature 
was at a low ebb in Italy. The interest of the lay world 
was engrossed by political struggles, and theVreasures of 
classical history and poetry were at the mercy of monks, 
too lazy or too ignorant to use, or even to preserve them. 
Boccaccio himself told that, on asking to see the library of 
the celebrated monastery of Monte Casino, he was shown 
into a dusty room without a door to it. Many of the valuable 
manuscripts were mutilated ; and his guide told him that 
the monks were in the habit of tearing leaves frorft the 
codices to turn them into psalters for children, or amulets 
for women at the price of four or five soldi a piece. Boccaccio 
did all in his power to remove by word and example this 
barbarous indifference. Ho bought or co|jied with his own 
hand numerous valuable manuscripts, and an old writer 
remarks that if Boccaccio had been a professional copyist, 
the amount of his work might astonish us. His zeaJous 
endeavours for the revival of the all but forgotten Greek 
language in western Europe are well known. The most 
celebrated Italian scholars about the beginning of the 15th 
century were unable to read the Greek characters. Boc- 
caccio deplored the ignorance of his age. He took lessons 
from Leone Pilato, a learned adventurer of the period, who 
had lived a long time in Thessaly and, although born in 
Calabria, pretended to be a Greek. By Boccaccio’s advice 
Leone Pilato was appointed professor of Greek language 
and literature in the university of Florence, a position, 
which he held for several years, not without great and last- 
ing benefit for the revival of classical learning. Boccaccio 
was justly proud of having been intimately connected 
with the foundation of the first chair of Greek in 
Italy. But he did not forget, in his admiration of classic 
literature, the great poets of his own country. He never 
tires in his. praise of the sublime Dante, whose work's he • 
copied with his own hand. He conjures his friend Potrarck 
to study ^the great Florentine, and to defend himself against 
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• the charges of wilful ignorance and envy brought against 
him. * A life of Dante, and the commentaries on the first 
16 canfts of the Inferno^ bear witness to Boccaccio’s learn- 
ing and enthusiaim. 

•in the chronological enumeration of our author’s writ- 
ings we now come to his most important work, the 2>c- 
camerony a collection of one hundred stories, published in 
their combined form in 1353, although mostly written at 
an earlier date. This work marks in a certain sense the 
rh|p of Italian prose. It is true that Danube’s Vita Nuova 
was written before, but its involved sentences, founded 
essentially on Latin constructions, cannot be compared 
with the infinite suppleness and precision of Boccaccio’s 
prose. The CerUo Novelle Anticliey on the other hand, 
which also precedes the Decameron in date, can hardly be 
said to be written in artistic language according to definite 
rules of grammar and style. Boccaccio for the first time 
speaks a new idiom, flexible and tender, like the character 
of the nation, and capable of rendering all the shades of 
feeling, from the coarse laugh of cynicism to the sigh of 
hopeless love. It is by the name of “ Father of Italian 
Prose ” that Boccaccio ought to be chiefly remembered. 

Like most progressive movements in art and literature, 
Boccaccio’s remoulding of Italian prose may be described 
as a “return to nature.” It is indeed the nature of the 
Italian people itself which has become articulate in the 
Decameron; here we find southern grace and elegance, 
together wdth that unveiled naivete of impulse which is so 
striking and so amiable a quality of the Italian character. 
The undesirable complement of the last-mentioned feature, 
a coarseness and indecency of concei)tion and expression 
hardly comprehensible to the northern mind, also appears 
in the Decamerony particularly where the life and conver- 
isation of the lower classes are the subject of the story. At 
’the same time, these descriptions of low life are so admir- 
able, and the character of popular ])arlanco rendered with 
such hunllfur, as often to make the frown of moral disgust 
give way to a smile. 

It is not surprising that a style so concise and yet so 
pliable, so typical and yet so individual, as that of Boc- 
caccio was of enormous influence on the further progress 
of a prose in a manner created by it. This influence has 
indeed prevailed down to the present time, to an extent 
beneficial uj)on the whole, although frequently fatal to the 
development of individual writers. Novelists like Giovanni 
Fiorentino or. Franco Sacchetti are completely under the 
sway of their great model ; and Boccaccio’s influence may bo 
discerned qqually in the plastic fulness of Machiavelli and 
in the pointed satire of Aretino. Without touching upon 
the individual merits of Lasca, Bandello, and other novelists 
of the cinqtiecentOy it may bo assorted that none of them 
created a style independent of their great predecessor. 
One cannot indeed but acquiesce in the authoritative 
utterance of the Accademia della Crusca, which holds 
up fhe Decameron as the standard and model of Italian 
* rose. Even the Della Cruscan writers themselves have 
een unable to deprive the language wholly of the fresh 
spontaneity of Boccaccio’s manner, which in modern litera- 
ture we again admire in Manzoni’s Promem »'pod, 

A detailed analysis of a work so well known as the Decor 
merm would be unnecessary. The description of the 
plague of Florence preceding the stories is universally 
acknowledged to be a masterpiece of epic grandeur and 
vividness. It ranks with the paintings of similar calami- 
ties by Thucydides, Defoe, and Manzoni. Like Defoe, 
Boccaccio had to draw largely on hearsay and his own 
iigagination, it being almost certain that in 1348 he was 
at Naples, and therefore no eye-witness of the scenes he 
describes. The stories themselves, a hundred in number, 
range from the highest pathos to the coarsest licentiousness. 
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A creation like the patient Griselda, which international 
literature owes to Boccaccio, ought to atone for much that 
is morally and artistically objectionable in the Decameron. 
It may be said on this head, that his age and his country 
were not only deeply immord, but in addition exceedingly 
'outspoken. Moreover, his sources were anything but pure. 
Most of his improper stories are either anecdotes from real 
life, or they are taken from the fabliaux of mediaival 
French poets. On comparing the latter class of stories 
(about ono-fifth of the whole Decameron) with their French 
originals, one finds that Boccaccio has never added to, but 
has sometimes toned down the revolting ingredients. Not- 
withstanding this, it cannot be denied that the artistic 
value of the Decameron is greatly impaired by descriptions 
and expressions, the intentional licentiousness of which is 
but imj)erfectly veiled by an attempt at humour. 

Boccaccio has been accused of plagiarism, particularly 
by French critics, who correctly state that the subjects of 
many stories in the Decameron are borrowed from their 
literature. A similar objection might be raised against 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Goethe (in Famt)y and indeed most 
of the master minds of all nations. Power of invention it 
not the only nor even the chief criterion of a great poet. 
He takes his subjects indiscriminately from his own fancy, 
or from the consciousness of his and other nations. Stories 
float about in the air, known to all yet realized by few ; 
the poet gathers their clLyecta membra into an organic 
whole, and this he inspires and calls into life with the 
breath of his genius. It is in this sense that Boccaccio is 
the creator of those innumerable beautiful types and 
stories, wliich have since become household words amongst 
civilized nations. No author can equal him in these con- 
tributions to the store of international literature. There 
are indeed few great poets who have not in some way 
become indebted to the inexhaustible treasure of Boccaccio’s 
creativeness. One of the greatest masterpieces of Gor- 
man literature, Lessing’s Natlum the WieCy contains a story 
from Boccaccio {Deeamerony Day 1st, talc iii.), and the 
list of English poets who have drawn from the same source 
comprises among many others the names of Chaucer, 
Lydgate, Dryden, Keats, and Tennyson. 

For ten years Boccaccio continued to reside in Florence, 
leaving the city only occasionally on diifloniatic missions 
or on visits to his friends. His fame in the meantime 
began to spread far and wide, and his Deeamerony in par- 
ticular, was devoured by the fashionable ladies and gentle- 
men of the age. About 1360 ho seems to have retired 
from the turbulent scenes of Florence to his native Certaldo, 
the secluded charms of which he describes with rapture. 

In the following year took jflace that strange turning- 
point in Boccaccio’s career, which is generally described as 
his conversion. It seems that a Carthusian monk came 
to him while at Certaldo charged with a posthumous 
message from another monk of the same order, to the effect 
that if Boccaccio did not at once abandon his godless ways 
in life and literature his death would ensue after a short 
time. It is also mentioned that the revelation to the friar 
on his deathbed of a secret known only to Boccaccio gave 
additional import to this alarming information. Boccaccio’s 
impressionable nature was deeply moved. His life had 
been far from virtuous ; in his writings he had frequently 
sinned against the rules of morality, and worse still, he 
had attacked with bitter satire the institutions and servants 
of holy mother church. Terrified by the approach of 
immediate death, ho resolved to sell his library, aban- 
don literature, and devote the remainder of his life to ^ 
penance and religious exercise. To this effect heVrote to 
Petrarch. We possess the poet’s answer ; it is a masterpiece 
of writing, and what is more, a proof of tenderest friendship. 
The message of the monk Petrarch is evidently inclined 
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to treat simply as pious fraudi without however actually 
committing himself to that opinion. No monk is required 
to toll thee of the shortness and precariousness of human 
life. Of the advice received accept what is good; aban- 
don worldly cares, conquer thy passions, and reform thy 
soul and life of degraded habits. But do not give up the 
studies which are the true food of a healthy mind.” 
Boccaccio seems to have acted on this valuable advice. 
His later works, although written in Latin and scientific in 
character, are by no means of a religious kind. It seems, 
however, that his entering the church in 1 362 is connected 
with the events just related. 

In 1363 Boccaccio went on a visit to Naples to the 
seneschal Acciajuoli (the same Florentine who had in 1344 
persuaded the elder Boccaccio to j)ermit his son’s return 
to Naples), who commissioned him to write the story bf 
his deeds of valour. On his arrival, however, the poet was 
treated with shameful neglect, and revenged himself by 
denying the possibility of relating any valorous deeds for 
want of their existence. This declaration, it must be con- 
fessed, came somewhat late, but it was provoked by a silly 
attack on the poet himself by one of the seneschal’s indis- 
creet friends. 

During the next ten years Boccaccio led an unsettled 
life, residing chiefly at Florence or Certaldo, but frequently 
leaving his home on visits to Petrarch and other friends, 
and on various diplomatic errands in the service of the 
llepublic. He seems to have been poor, having spent 
large sums in the i)urcha8e of books, but his independent 
spirit rejected the numerous splendid offers of hospitality 
made to him by friends and admirers. During this period 
he wrote four important Latin works — De Genealogia 
Deorum Hbri XV,, o, compendium of mythological knowledge 
full of deep learning ; Jbe Montium, Silvarum, Lacuum, et 
Marium nominihm liher, a treatise on ancient geography; 
and two historical books — De Cauhm Virorum et Femin- 
arum lilustrium lihri IX,, interesting to the English reader 
as the original of John Lydgate’s Fall of Princes ; and 
De Claris Mulieribus, To the list of his works ought to 
be added 11 Xinfale Fiesolano, a beautiful love-story in 
verse, and II Corbacrio ossia II Laberinto dl Amove, a coarse 
satire on a Florentine widow who had jilted the poet, 
written about 1355, not to mention many eclogues in Latin 
and miscellaneous Rime in Italian (the latter collected by 
his biographer Count Baldclli in 1802). 

In 1373 wo find Boccaccio again settled at Certaldo. 
Hero ho was attacked by a terrible disease which brought 
him to the verge of death, and from the consequences of 
which he never quite recovered. But sickness could not 
subdue his intellectual vigour. When the Florentines 
established a chair for the explanation of the Divina 
Com media in their university, and offered it to Boccaccio, 
the senescent j)oet at once undertook the arduous duty. 
He delivered his first lecture on the 23d of October 1373. 
The commentary on part of the Inferno, already alluded 
to, bears witnes.s of his unabated power of intellect. In 

1374 the nows of the loss of his dearest friend Petrarch 
reached Boccaccio, and from this blow ho may be said 
to have never recovered. Almost his dying efforts were 
devoted to the memory of his friend ; urgently ho entreated 
Petrarch’s son-in-law to arrange the publication of the 
deceased poet’s Latin epic Africa, a work of which the 
author had been far more proud than of his immortal 
sonnets to Laura. 

In his last will Boccaccio left his library to his father 
confessor, and after his decease to the convent of Santo 
Spirito ^in Florence. His small property he bequeathed to 
his brother Jacopo. His own natural children had died 
before him. He himself died on the 2l8t of December 

1375 at Certaldo, and was buried in the church of SS. 


Jacopo e Filippo of that town. On his tomMtone was^ 
enjapraved the epitaph composed by himself shortly ^fore 
his death. It is calm and dignified, worthy ind#ed of a 
great life with a great puri)ose. These are the lines : — 

** Hao sub mole jacent oineres ao ossa Joannis ; 

Mens sedet ante Deum, mentis ornata laborum 

Mortalis vit®. Genitor Boccacoius illi ; 

Patria Certaldum; studiuni fuit alma poesis.” 

A complete edition of Boccaccio’s Italian writings, in 17 vols*, 
has been published by Moutier (Florence, 1884). The lifa of 
Boccaccio has been written byiTiraboschi, Mazzuchelli, Count Bal* 
delli {V'Ua di Boccaceio, Florence, 1806), and others. The first 
printed edition of the Decameron is without date, place, or printer’s 
name ; but it is believed to belong to the year 1469 or 1470, and# 
to have been printed at Florence. Besides this, Baldelli mentions • 
eleven editions during the 16th century. The entire number of 
editions by far exceeds a hundred. A curious expurgated edition, 
authorized by the Pom, appeared at Florence, 1678. Here, how- * 
ever, the grossest indocenoies remain, the chief alteration being 
the change of the improper personages from priests and monks 
into laymen. The best old edition is that of Florence, 1627. Of 
modern reprints, that hy Forfoni (Florence, 1857) deserves mention. 
Manni has written a Storia del Deeamerone (1742), and a German 
scholar, M. Landau, has published (Vienna, 1869) a valuable investi- 
gation of the sources of the Decameron, An interesting English 
translation of the work appeared in 1624, under the title r/w 
Model of Mirth, Wit, Eloquence, and Conversation, (F. H.) 

BOCCALINI, Trajano, an Italian satirist, was born 
at Loretto in 1556. The son of an architect, he himself 
adopted that profession, and it appears that he commenced 
late in life to apply to literary pursuits. Pursuing his 
studies at Rome, he had the honour of teaching Bentivoglio, 
and acquired the friendship of the cardinals Gaetano and 
jterghesi, as well as of other distinguished personages. 
8y* their influence he obtained various posts, and was 
even appointed by Gregory XIII. governor of Bohevento ii^^ 
the stAtes of the church. Here, however, he seems ta 
have acted imprudently, and he was soon recalled to Rome, 
where ho shortly afterwards composed his mo8\.important 
work, the Ragguagli di Pamaso, in which Apollo is repre- 
sented as receiving the complaints of all who present 
themselves, and distributing justice according to the merits 
of each particular case. The book is full of light and 
fantastic satire on the actions and writings of his eminent 
contemporaries, and some of its happier hits are among the 
hackneyed felicities of literature. To escape, it is caid, 
from the hostility of those whom his shafts had wounded, 
he returned to Venice, and there, Oiccording to the register 
in the parochial church of Sta Maria Formosa, died of 
colic, accompanied with fever, on the ifetb of November 
1613. It was asserted, indeed, by contemporary writers 
that he had been beaten to death with sand-bags by a 
band of Spanish bravadoes, but the story seems without 
foundation. At the same time, it is evident from the 
Pieira del Paragone, which appeared after his death in 
1615, that whatever the feelings of the Spaniards towards 
him, he cherished against them feelings of the bitterest 
hostility. The only Government, indeed, which is exempt 
from his attacks is that of Venice, a city for which he 
seems to have had a special affection. The Ragguagli, 
which was first printed in 1612, has fre%uently been re- 
published ; but its popularity seems exceeded by that of 
the Pietro, which has been translated into French, German, 
English, and Latin. The English translator was Henry ' 
earl of Monmouth, and the title of his version, The 
Politicke Touchstone, London, 1674. Another posthu- ' 
mous publication of Boccalini was his Commmtarii sopra 
Comelio Tacito, Geneva, 1669, which ought rather to be 
called observations than commentaries, and has not done 
much for his fame. Many of his manuscripts are pre- 
served still unprinted in various Italian libraries, (See 
Mazzuchelli’s Scrittori dH Italia,) 
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a learned writer of the 17th 
century, specially distinguished as an Oriental scholar, was 
bom a^ Kouen in Normandy, May 30, 1599. He was 
many years pastor of a Protestant church at Caen, and 
hacame tutor tcP Wentworth Dillon, earl of Hoscommon, 
author of the Eway on Translated Verse, While at Caen 
he particularly distinguished himself by his public disputa- 
tions with Father Veron, a Jesuit, and celebrated as a 
polemic. The dispute was held in the castle of Caen, in 
the presence of a great number of Catholics and Protestants, 
tHb Duke of Longueville beiijg among the former. In 
1646 Bochart published his Phaley and Chanaan^ which 
are the titles of the two parts of his Geographia Sacra, 
• His Ilterozoicony which treats of the sacred animals of 
Scripture, was printed at London in 1675. In 1652, 
Christina, queen of Sweden, invited him to Stockholm, 
whither he repaired, accompanied by Huet. On his return 
to Caen he resumed his duties as a minister of the gospel, 
married, and was received into the academy of that city. 
Bochart was a man of profound erudition ; he possessed a 
thorough knowledge of the principal Oriental languages, 
including Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, and Arabic ; and 
such was his zeal for extending his acquirements, that at 
an advanced age he wished to learn Ethiopic. He was 
remarkable for modesty and candour ; but so absorbed was 
he in his favourite study, that he saw Phoenician, and 
nothing but Phoenician, in everything, even in the words 
of the Celtic, and hence the prodigious number of chim- 
erical etymologies which swarm in his works. He died at 
Caen, May 16, 1667. A complete edition of his works 
was published at Leyden, under the title of Sam, Bochart 
Opera Omnia : hoc est ; Phaleg^ Chanaan^ seu Geograptj^ 
SacrOf et Hi&rozoicon^ seu de Animalihus sacris So^m 
ScripturoBy et Dissertationes VaricBj 1675, 2 vols. folio; 
;i692, 1712, 3 vols. folio. 

BOCHNIA, the chief town of a district in Austrian 
Galicia, qp the River Raba or Uswica, a tributary of the 
Vistula. It is built princii)ally of wood, and has a gym- 
nasium, a ho8])ital, and various public offices. Its im- 
portance is mainly due to its extensive salt mines, entrance 
to which is obtained by a shaft in the very heart of the 
town. The excavations, carried on at different levels, have 
completely undermined the whole area of the place, which 
w'as* greatly damaged by a subsidence of the ground in 
1843, occaifioned by heavy floods. About 290,000 cwts. 
of salt are obtained annually. Population in 1869, 
7480. 

BOCHUM, .the chief town of a circle in the Prussian 
provin<fe of Westphalia and government of Arnsberg, on 
the railway between Duisburg and Dortmund. It is a 
busy industrial town, with manufactures of cassimeres, 
^woollen cloth, carpets, and hardware of various descrip- 
tions. About 27,000 hand coffee-mills are turned out 
annually. There is an extensive steel factory in the 
hands of a company ; coal-mines are worked, and coke is 
•manufactured ; and a considerable trade is carried on in 
grain. Population in 1871, 21,192. 

BODE, Johann Elert, a celebrated German astronomer, 
bom January ^9, 1747, at Hamburg, where his father 
kept a commercial academy. From his earliest years ho 
, was devoted to the mathematical sciences, especially astro- 
nomy. In the garret of his father’s house, with the aid of a 
telescope constructed by himself, ho eagerly made observa- 
tions of the heavens ; and at eighteen years of age he had 
acquired so great a knowledge of astronomy, that when Dr 
Reimarus visited his father, young Bode was found occu- 
pied in calculating an eclipse of the sun. This incident 
lifts the means of introducing him to the notice of Professor 
Biisch, who at once afforded him every facility for prosecut- 
ing his labours with success. Shortly afterwards Bode 
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gave the first public proof of his knowledge by a short 
work on the solar eclipse of August 5, 1766; and this 
was followed by his Anleitwng zur Kenntmss des gestimtm 
UimwdSy an elementary treatise on astronomy, which was 
eminently successful, and has since gone through numerous 
editions. In 1772, being called to Berlin by Frederic II., 
he was made astronomer to the Academy of Sciences, and 
afterwards a member of that institution. The well-known 
periodical work entitled Astronomische Jahrbucher, which 
is continued to the present day, was commenced by Bode 
in 1774; but that on which his fame chiefly rests is the 
Uranographia, published in 1801, in which the industrious 
author has given observations of 17,240 stars, or 12,000 
more than are to be found in any older charts. This 
veteran observer, who may justly be said to have been the 
first to diffuse a general taste for astronomy in Germany, 
died at Berlin, Nov. 23, 1826. For the curious empirical 
law which bears Bode’s name, see Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 
806. 

BODIN, Jean, one of the ablest political thinkers in 
France during the 16th century, was born at Angers in 
1530. He studied law at Toulouse, and, after taking his 
degree, lectured there for some time on jurisi)rudence. 
Thence he proceeded to Paris, and began to practise at the 
bar. His want of success is said to have been the reason 
of his apjrdying himself to literature ; but this we may 
reasonably doubt, as he was only twenty-five years of age 
when he published his first work, a translation of Oppian’s 
Cynegeficon into Latin verso, with a commentary. Almost 
immediately on its publication the celebrated scholar, 
Turnebus, complained that some of his emendations had 
been appropriated without acknowledgment. A discourse 
on public instruction, Oratio de Imtituenda in Bejnihlica 
JuvenfutCy which Bodin had delivered at Toulouse, was 
printed in 1559, and his Methodus ad Facilem Hisioriarum 
appeared in 1566. The latter is a work of 
considerable interest and value. It has, indeed, no title to 
the high honour which M. Baudrillart assigns to it of 
having laid the foundation of the philosophy of history ; 
but it contains several thoughts of essential importance to 
that philosophy, as, for example, those relative to the 
nature of history, to progress and law in history, and to 
historical causation. Two years later Bodin published a 
work in refutation of the views of M. de Malestroict, who 
maintained that there had been no rise of prices in Franco 
during the three preceding centuries. The Responeix) ad 
Farad oxa Malestretti not only completely established the 
contrary, but for the first time explained in a nearly satis- 
factory manner the revolution of prices which took place in 
the 16th century, pointing out not only its primary but 
most of its secondary causes with remarkable perspicacity. 
This tract, the Discours sur Ics causes de Vextreme cherte 
qui est at^jourdhuy en France (1574), and the disquisition 
on public revenues in the sixth book of the Repuhlicy 
undoubtedly entitle Bodin to a distinguished position 
among the earlier cultivators of political economy. His 
learning, gonial disposition, and conversational powers 
recommended him to the favour of Henry III. and of his 
brother, the duke of Alen^on. The former appointed him 
to the office of king’s attorney at Laon in 1576. This was 
the most eventful year of his life, being that in which he 
married, performed his most brilliant service to his country, 
and completed his greatest literary work. Elected by the 
Tiers £tat of Vermandois to represent it in the states- 
general of Blois, he contended with great skill and boldness 
I in extremely difficult circumstances for freedom of con- 
I science, justice, and peace. The nobility aad clergy 
favoured the League, and urged the king to force his 
I subjects to abjure Protestantism and profess the Catholic 
^ religion. When Bodin found he could not prevent this 
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resolution being carried, he contrived to get inserted in the 
petition drawn up by the states the clause “without war,” 
which practically rendered all its other clauses nugatory. 
While ho thus resisted the clergy and nobility and their 
dependents, he op[)osed the demand of the king to be 
allowed to alienate the public lands and royal demesnes, 
and lui<] influence sufHcient to got it refused, although the 
chief deputies had been won over to assent to it. This 
lost him tho favour of the king, who wanted money on any 
terms. His imujnum opm — Les six livres de la liepMique 
(Taris, 1576) — passed through various editions in its 
author’s lifetime, that of 1583 having as an appendix 
VapoJotjie de lienJe Jlerpin (Bodin himself). In 1586 
ho issued a Latin version, for tho use chiefly of English 
students of law and ]>olitic8. It is the first elaborate 
attempt in modern times to construct a system of political 
science. “Erom the time,” says Sir William Hamilton, 
“ when Aristotle wrote his eiglit books of PoliticB^ until 
Jbhe time when Montesciuieu WTote his thirty-one books on 
The Spirit of Latm^ tho six books of the Kepuhlic of Bodinus 
is the ablest and most remarkable treatise extant on tho 
philosoi)hy of government and legislation ; and even until 
the ])resent day these three authors stand out as the great 
political triumvirate.^^ Bodin was, of course, greatly 
indebted to Aristotle for his knowledge of tho working of 
}>o]itical causes, but he made use of what his illustrious 
jiredecessor taught him in no servile way, and added much 
from his own reflections, his large acquaintance with 
history, and his vivid personal oxjierience. The Republic 
is a work of which it is quite impossible to give a brief 
account, and as there have been many lengthened sum- 
maries of it, it may suflice to say that those to be found in 
Hallam’s I At, of Europe (vol. ii. Ist ed.). Heron’s History 
of Jurisprudence^ Lerrninier’s Introduction d VHistoire du 
Droit^ and Bluntschli’s Geschichle des Staatsrechts^ give a 
good general view of its character, while that in Professor 
Baudrillart’s J, Bodin ei son Temps is so exceedingly care- 
ful and excellent that scarcely a thought of any value in 
the original has escaped being indicated. With all his 
breadth and liberality of mind Bodin was an exceedingly 
credulous believer in witchcraft, the virtues of numbers, and 
the power of tho stars, and in 1580 he published the 
Demomminie des Sorciers, a work which is a most humbling 
evidence that even the greatest men may not be oxemj)t 
from the most irrational prejudices of their age. Although 
ho was himself regarded by most of his contemporaries as 
a sceptic, and by some as an atheist, he denounced all who 
dared to doubt of sorcery, and zealously urged tho burning 
of witches and wizards. It might, perhaps, have gone 
hard with himself if his counsel had been strictly followed, 
as he confessed to have had from his thirty-seventh year a 
friendly demon who, if properly invoked, touched his right 
ear when he purposed doing what was wrong, and his left 
when he meditated doing good. To the duke of Alen^on 
Bodin owed several important preferments. In 1581 he 
accompanied his patron os secretary when that prince came 
over to England to seek tho hand of Queen Elizabeth. 
Here he had the pleasure of finding that the Republic was 
studied at London and Cambridge, although in a barbarous 
Latin translation. This was what determined him to 
traiislate his work into Latin himself. The latter part of 
Bodin *8 life was spent at Laon, the inhabitants of which he 
is said to have persuaded to declare for the League in 1589, 
and for Henry IV. five years afterwards. He died of the 
plague in that city in 1596, and was buried in the church 
#of tho Carmelites. In the year during which he died there 
appeared ^'his Ihm^sale Naturm Theatrum^ which was 
translated into French by Fongerolles in the following year. 
He left behind him a very famous MS., the Colloquium 
Heptaplomeres de ahditis r^rum sublimium arcanis, which 
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was published for the first time in a complete^orm 
Noack in 1857, although it had been previously studied by 
others, c.^., Grotius, Huet, Manage, Diecmann, decs It is 
composed in the form of a conversation between seven 
learned men — a Jew, aMahomotan, a Lutheran, aZwinglian, 
a Homan Catholic, an Epicurean, and a Theist. The con- 
clusion to which they are represented as coming is that 
they will live together in charity and toleration, and cease 
from further disputation as to religion 

Authorities, — ^The works of Bodin above mentioned ; H. Baud- 
nllart, J, Bodin et son Tempf (Paris, 1858) ; N. Planohenaiut, 
Etudes sur Jean Bodin (Angers, 1858) ; and Thierry, History of the 
Tura Btat (Kngl. Transl.) As to the political philosophy of B^iu, 
sec the works of Hallam, Heron, I^erminler, and Bluntoonli, already 
indicated ; as to his political economy, IKautz, OeschidUe der 
NationaUOekonomik, ii. 269-271 ; as to his ethical teaching, A. 
Desjardins, Les Moralistcs Frani^ais du Seiziime SMe^ oh. v. ; and as 
1o his historical views, Flint’s Phdoaophy of History in Muropst 
i. 69-76. (IL F.) 

BODLEY, Sib Thomas, founder of the Bodleian library 
at Oxford, was born at Exeter in 1544. When he was 
about twelve years of age, his father, John Bodley, being 
obliged to leave the kingdom on account of his Protestant 
principles, settled with his family at Geneva, and continued 
there till the death of Queen Mary. In that university, 
then in its infancy, young Bodley studied under several 
eminent professors. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
he returned with his father to England, and was soon after 
entered of Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1563 he took 
the degree of bachelor of arts, and tho year following was 
admitted a fellow of Merton College. In 1 565 he read a 
Greek lecture in tho hall of that college, took the degree of 
master of arts the year after, and read natural philosophy 
in the public schools. In 1569 he w^as one of the proctors 
of the university, and for some time after officiated as 
public orator. Quitting Oxford in 1576, ho made the tour 
of Europe ; and on returning to his college after four years' 
absence he applied himself to historical and^. political 
studies. He became gontleman-usher to Queen Elizabeth ; 
and in 1585 he married Anne Ball, a widow lady of con- 
siderable fortune, whose father, named Carew, wasof Bristol. 
Ho w^as soon after sent as ambassador to the king of 
Denmark, and to several Gorman princes. IIo was next 
despatched on a secret mission to France; and in 1588 he 
went as ambassador to tho United Provinces. On this 
return to England in 1597, finding his preforment*obstructed 
by the jarring interests of Burleigh and Essex, he retired 
from court, and could never afterwards be prevailed on to 
accept of any public employment. He now began the 
foundation of the Bodleian library; and soon^aftwr the 
accession of King James L he received the honour of 
knighthood. He died at his house in London, January 28, 
1612, and was buried in the choir of Merton College, 
chapel, where a monument of black and white marble was 
erected to him, on which stands his effigy in a scholar’s 
gown, surrounded with books. Sir Thomas wrote his osvn 
life to the year 1609, which, with tho first draught of the 
Statutes and his Letters, has been published from the 
originals in the Bodleian library, by Hearn, under the title 
of ReliquicB Bodleianoe^ or Authentic B9t*mains of Sir 
Tltomas Bodley, London, 1793, 8vo. For a particular 
account of the Bodleian library, see Libra hies. 

BODMIN, a parliamentary and municipal borough and 
market-town of England, in the county of Cornwall, 235 
miles from London, and 30 from Plymouth by rail. It 
is situated between two hills, and consists of one narrow 
but well-paved street, about a mile in length. The church 
of St Petrock, which formerly belonged to the monasterv 
of that name, is a spacious building dating from 1472 ; ana 
the town-hall consists partly of remains of the convent of 
the Gr^y Friars. A lunatic asylum, erected in 1866, the 
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Arms of Bodmin, 

Bodmin or, as the name 


oonnty jail, rebuilt in 1859, and a market-house of recent 
date, are among the chief buildings. The principal manu- 
factuilb is shoes. Four annual 
fairs for cattle |nd horses are 
4ield in the town, and at St 
lawrence, one mile to the 
S.W,, there is a fair in 
October for cattle and sheep. 

Bodmin returned two mem- j 
bers to Parliament from the ! 
time of Edward I. till 1868,t^ 
when its representation was 
reduced to one member. The 
assizesand quarter-sessions are 
held in the town, and it is 
one of the |K)lling-places for 
the east division of the county, 
appears in charters, Jiosmana or Bod-minian^ grow U]) in 
the neighbourhood of a monastic building, which is said to 
have been founded as early us 926. At the time of the 
Conquest it was a flourishing town, but fell into decay at 
the lieformation, and only recovered its prosperity in the 
course of last century. In 1498 the Cornish insurrection 
was originated by the people of Bodmin, who again, in 
the reign of Edward VI., expressed their discontent at the 
change of religion by resorting to arms. Population of 
municipal borough in 1871, 4672, and of parliamentary 
borough, 6758. 

BODONI, Giambattista, superintendent of the royal 
press at Parma, chief printer to his Catholic Majesty, 
member of various academies in Italy, and knight of several 
orders, was born in 1740, at Haluzzo in Piedmont, where 
his father owned a printing establishment. While yet a 
boy he began to engrave on wood. He at length went to 
Rome, and there became a compositor for the press of the 
Propaganda. He made himself acquainted with the Oriental 
languages, and thus was enabled to render essential service 
to the Propaganda press, by restoring and accurately dis- 
tributing the types of several Oriental alphabets which had 
fallen into disorder. The Infante Don Ferdinand having 
established at Parma, about 1760, a printing-house on the 
model of those in Paris, Madrid, and Turin, Bodoni was 
jtlaced at the head of this establishment, which he soon 
reAdered the first of the kind in Europe. The beauty of 
liis»typography, &c., leaves nothing further to be desired ; 
but the intrinsic value of his editions is seldom ecjual to 
their outward splendour. His Homer, however, is a truly 
magnificent work ; and, indeed, his Greek letters are fault- 
less iihitalions of the best Greek manuscript. His editions 
of the Greek, Latin, Italian, and French classics are all 
highly prized for their typographical elegance, and some of 
I them are not less remarkable for their accuracy. Bodoni 
died at Padua in 1813, aged 73. In 1818 a magnificent 
work appeared in two volumes quarto, entitled Manwile 
T^pografico^ containing specimens of the vast collection of 
types which had belonged to this celebrated typographer. 
See De Lama, Vita del Cavaliere Giambattuta Bodoni^ 
1816, 2 vols. 

BOECE, dr Boyoe, Hector, a distinguished Scottish 
historian, was born at Dundee, about the year 1465, being 
descended of a family which for several generations had 
possessed the barony of Panbridge or Balbridgo. The 
orthography of his surname is extremely fluctuating ; it is 
to be found under the various modifications of Booco, Boeth, 
Boeis, Boys, Boyse, Boyes, Boyis, Boiss, and Boyce. He 
received his early education at Dundee, and completed his 
course of study in the university of Paris, where he took 
the degree of B.D. He was appointed a professor of 
philosophy in the college of Montaigu; and in this 
seminary he became intimately acquainted with Erasmus, 


who in two epistles has testified his esteem for Boece’s 
character {Erasmi Opera, tom. i. tom. iii. col. 1784, edit. 
Clerici). In his academical station he had already distin- 
guished himself when King’s College was founded at 
Aberdeen by the munificence of William Elphinstone, 
bishop of the diocese. The Papal bull for the erection of 
a university had been obtained in the year 1494, but the 
buildings were not sufiiciently advanced, nor did the 
lectures commence, till about the year 1500, It was not 
without some degree of hesitation that he consented to quit 
the lettered society of Paris, and to become principal of 
this new college ; but having at length accepted the con- 
ditions, he proceeded to Aberdeen, and experienced a kind 
recei)tion from the canons of the cathedral, several of whom 
he has commemorated as men of learning. It was a part 
of his duty as principal to read lectures on divinity. The 
common branches of science and literature were taught with 
zeal and success ; and the prosperity of the institution was 
greatly promoted by the influence of Boece. 

The emoluments of his office were not such as appear 
very dazzling to modern eyes. “ Boethius, as president of 
the university,” says Dr Johnson, “enjoyed a revenue of 
forty Scottish marks, about two pounds four shillings and 
8ixj>enco of sterling money. In the i)resent age of trade 
and taxes, it is diificult oven for the imagination so to raise 
the value of money, or so to diminish the demands of life, 
as to suppose four and forty shillings a year an honourable 
stipend ; yet it was }>robal)ly equal not only to the needs 
but to the rank of Boethius. The wealth of England was 
undoubtedly to that of Scotland more than five to one, and 
it is known that Henry the Eighth, among whose faults 
avarice was never reckoned, granted to Roger Ascham, as 
a reward of his learning, a ]»enHion of ten pounds a year.” 
But it is necessary to recollect that this was not the only 
preferment which Boece enjoyed : lie was not only principal 
of King’s College, but was likewise a canon of Aberdeen, 
and rector of Tyrie in the same county. Under the date 
of July 14, 1527, we find a “grant to Maister Hector” of 
an annual pension of £50, to be paid by the sheriff of 
Aberdeen out of the king’s casualties ; and on the 26th of 
July 1529 was issued a “precept for a lettre to Mr Hector 
Boys, professor of theology, of a pension of £50 Scots 
yearly, until the king ])romoto him to a benefice of 100 
marks Scots of yearly value ; the said pension to be paid 
him by the customers of Aberdeen.” In 1533 and 1534, 
oue-half of his pension was, however, paid by the king’s 
treasurer, and the other half by the comptroller ; and as 
no payment subsequent to that of Whitsuntide 1534 has 
l>oon traced in the treasurer’s accounts, ho is supposed to 
have obtained his benefice soon after that period. 

His earliest publication, the lives of the bishops of 
Aberdeen, appeared under the following title — Epucupomm 
Murthlacensium et Aherdonemium per Ilectorem Boetium 
Vitm. Jmpreua sunt hcec prelo Ascensiano ad Idns Matas 
anno Salutis, M,D,XXJI 4to. This little volume, which 
is of great rarity, was reprinted for the members of the 
Bannatyne Club — Ilectoris Boetii Murthlacensium et 
Aherdonensium Episcojyorum Vitae iterum in lucem ediim, 
Edin., 1825, 4to. Of this diocese the seat was originally 
at Murthlack, or Mortlach, in the county of Banff, but it 
was afterwards transferred to Aberdeen. His notices of 
the early prelates are necessarily brief and unsatisfactory, 
and the most interesting portion of the book is that which 
relates to his liberal patron Bishop Elphinstone, of whose 
private history and public services he has given a circum- 
stantial detail, which occupies nearly one-third of the' 
volume. Hero we likewise find an account of tne founda- 
tion and constitution of the college, together with some 
notices of its earliest members. Ilis more famous work, 
the History of Scotland, was jjublished after an interval of 
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five years : — Scotonm IlistoricB a prima gmtn origine cum 
aliarvm et rerum et gentium illustratione non vulgari : 
pramuea eputola nunoupatoria, tabellugue amplisnimu^ et 
* non pomitenda hagoge^ quoB ab ht^ua tergo explicabitur 
diffwdua. Qnce omnia impreaaa quidem aunt lodoci Badii 
Aacenaii typia et opera ; impenaia autem 7u>hilia et proBdocti 
viri IJertoria Boethii Deidonan% a quo aunt et condita et 
editUy fol. The title and colophon have no date, but the 
commendatory epistle by Alexander Lyon, precentor of the 
cathedral of Elgin, bears the 15th of March 1527. This 
edition contains seventeen books. Another edition, con- 
taining the eighteenth book and a fragment of the 
nineteenth, was published by Ferrcrius, who has added an 
appendix of thirty-five pages; Paris, 1574, fol. Though 
published at Paris, the latter edition appears from the 
colophon to have been printed at Lausanne. 

The composition of Booce^s history displays much ability ; 
and if the style does not always reach the standard of 
ancient purity, it displays a certain vein of elegance which 
generally renders it attractive. The aiithor’s love of his 
native country, and his anxiety to emblazon the heroic 
deeds of his countrymen, are conspicuous in every part of 
the work ; nor must we leave unnoticed those aspirations 
after political freedom, by which he was honourably distin- 
guished at a period when the human mind was so generally 
chained to the earth by the most slavish maxims of 8ul> 
mission. It may bo recorded os commendation instead of 
reproach, that his principles of polity have been represented 
as no better than those of Buchanan. Boece’s imagination 
was, however, stronger than his judgincnt : of the extent 
of the historian's credulity, his narrative exliibits many 
unequivocal proofs ; and if this circumstance admits of a 
sufficient excuse from the common propensity of the age 
in which he lived, his work presents strong indications of 
another fault, for which it is not so easy to find an apology. 
According to Bishop Lloyd, he put Eordun’s tales “ into 
the form of an history, and pieced them out with a very 
good invention, tliat part in which he chiefly excelled." 
^Lloyd’s Jliatorical Account of Church Government in Great 
Britain and Ireland, prof.) He professes to have obtained 
from the monastery of Icolmkill, through the good offices 
of the earl of Argyll, and his brother the treasurer, certain 
original historians of Scotland, and among the rest 
Veremundus and Campbell, of whoso writings not a single 
vestige is now to be found. In his dedication to the king, 
he is pleased to state that Veremundus, a Spaniard by 
birth, was archdeacon of St Andrews, and that he wrote 
in Latin a history of Scotland from the origin of the nation 
to the reign of Malcolm III., to whom ho inscribed his 
work. According to Bishop Stillingfleet, whose opinion 
has been adopted by many other writers, these historians 
never existed except in Boece’s fertile imagination. His 
propensity to the marvellous was nt an early period exposed 
in the following tetrastich of Leland : — 

“ Hectoris hisiorici tot ciuot mondaoia scrijmit, 

Si VIS lit iiunioicm, lootor amice, tibi, 

Me julwas etiam fluctns mimcrare niarinos, 

Jfit li([uidi Stellas eoimuineraio poli." 

Lhuyd, who attacked him in different works, spoke of 
his fabrications with unsparing severity, nor did ho ex- 
perience much better treatment from Stanihurst, an Irish 
writer of considerable rejiutation. Of his merits as an 
historian a very unfavourable estimate was formed by Lord 
Hailes and Mr Pinkerton. But in the opinion of Wallace, 
a learned lawyer, his “elegant stylo and correct com- 
' * position, not to add beautiful genius and fine fancy, are 
conclusivS" proofs that his understanding could not be in- 
accurate." And, as Maitland, the editor of Bellenden’s trans- 
lation of Boeco’s history, has remarked, “ in forming a final 
estimate of the literary character of ]^ece, wo must bear 


in mind that, when scholar-craft in this country at least 
was rare, he was a scholar, and contributed, by reviting 
ancient learning, to dispel the gloom of the Middle Hges ; 
and that^ while the history of his country^ existed only in 
the rude page of the chroniclers who preceded him, or in^ 
the fading records of oral tradition, he embodied it in 
narrative so interesting and language so beautiful, as to be 
worthy of a more refined age." 

Boece’s Hiatory of ScMand was translated into the 
Scottish language by John Bellenden, archdeacon of Moray 
and canon of Boss. Whila the learned archdeacon was 
engaged in translating the work into prose, another indi- 
vidual was engaged in the more formidable task of trans- 
lating it into verse. A copy of this metrical version, 
containing about 70,000 lines, is preserved in the library 
of the University of Cambridge ; a leaf seems to be wanting 
at the beginning, and the manuscript has suffered some 
other mutilations. The name of the versifier does not 
appear, nor has it been ascertained from any other docu- 
ment ; but we learn from the prologue that his labours, 
like those of Bellenden, were intended for the benefit of the 
young monarch. From the concluding lines, it is ascer- 
tained that he began his task in April 1531, and concluded 
it in September 1535. His versos are not distinguished by 
any considerable degree of energy or elegance, and the 
writer is chiefly to be commended for his perseverance. 

In 1528, soon after the publication of his history, 
Boece took the degree of D.D. at Aberdeen ; and on this 
orrasion the magistrates voted him a present of a tun of 
wine when the new wines should arrive, or, according to 
his option, the sum of £20 to purchase a now bonnet. He 
appears to have survived till the year 1536 ; for on the 
22d of November in that year, the king presented John 
Garden to the rectory of Tyrio, vacant by the death of 
“ Mr Hector Boiss.” He died at Aberdeen, and, according 
to the most probable conjecture, he had then attained, or 
at least approached, the age of seventy. % 

BOECKH, August, one of the greatest scholars that 
Germany has produced in modern times, was born in 
Karlsruhe, November 24, 1785. Ho was sent to the 
gymnasium of his native city, and remained there until he 
loft for the University of Halle. There ho devoted himself 
to the study of theology, as his intention was to enter the 
church. He hod the privilege of listening to the lectureE^of 
Schleiermacher and other eminent theologians ; fiut at this 
time in Halle F. Wolf was exercising a apqll over the 
young men and creating an enthusiasm for classical studies. 
August Boeckh felt the spell, passed froitf theolo^ to 
philology, and became the greatest of all Wolf’s* scholars. 
At Easter of 1806 ho went to Berlin to stpdy in the 
seminary for secondary teachers, conducted by Gedike; 
but the disturbances which then agitated the country sent < 
him home. In the summer of 1807 he came out as privat- 
docent in the University of Heidelberg, and in the autumn 
of the same year he was appointed a professor extraordhi- 
arius. Two years after (1809) he was nominated ordinary 
professor. In 1811 ho removed to Berlin, having been 
appointed professor of eloquence and anciejjt literature in 
the university newly established there. Here he remained 
till his death, which took place August 3, 1867. He was 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin in 
1814, and for a long time acted as its secretary. Many of 
the speeches contained in his Kleine Schriften were delivered 
in this latter capacity. 

Boeckh worked out the ideas of Wolf in regard to 
philology, and illustrated them by bis practice. Discarding 
the old notion that philology lay in a minute acquaintance 
with words and the exercise of the critical art, he believed 
it to be the entire knowledge of antiquity, historical and 
philosophical {eaae earn univeram antiquitatia eognitionem 
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iiistanBam et philmopham). He divides philology into five 
patfs : first, an inquiry into public acts, with a knowledge 
of times and places, into civil institutions, and also into 
law; second, an inquiry into private affairs; third, an 
•exhibition of tfie religions and arts of the ancient nations ; 
fourth, a history of all their moral and physical speculations 
and beliefs, and of their literatures ; and fifth, a complete 
explanation of the language. These ideas in regard to 
philology Boeckh gave out in a Latin oration delivered in 
1822 {Gesammelte Kleine Schri/ten, vol. i. p. 104). He 
tepeats them in somewhat^ different language in the 
speech which he delivered at the opening of the congress of 
German philologists in 1850. He there defines philology 
to be the historical construction of the entire life, — there- 
fore, of all forms of culture and all the productions of a 
people in its practical and spiritual tendencies. He allows 
that such a work is too groat for any one man ; but the 
very infinity of subjects is the stimulus to the pursuit of 
truth, and men strive because they have not attained (vol. 
ii. p. 189). Even before Boeckh had published anything 
on this subject, his oral expositions had become widely 
spread, and were much discussed. (Liibker, “ De Partitione 
Philologise,” Gesammelte Srhriftemur Philolocfie und Pcedo^ 
goffik, vol. i. p. 8.) Freund gives the following account 
of Boeckh’s division of philology : — 

“Boeckh distinguishes two chief parts of philological 
discipline — a formal and a material part. To the formal 
part belong only interpretation and criticism; to the 
material all the other disciplines, even grammar. More par- 
ticularly the material part embraces — I. the practical life ; 
II. the theoretical life of the ancients. I, The practical, 
again, falls into the two divisions of — 1. Public life, 
including (1) political history, (2) political antiquities, (3) 
^ chronology, and (4) googra])hy; 2. Private life, which is 
» considered as (1) external life, in agriculture, commerce, 
trades, domestic economy, and metrology ; (2) internal life, 
including marriage, education, slaves, <kc. II. Theoretical 
life is divided into two parts — 1. The life in which 
the thought of man is presented externally through a 
symbol — worship, plastic art, music, Orrhestik ; 2. Life in 
which the thought remains pure within the mind — science. 
In the case of the last (1) the contents, and (2) the form of 
acquisition are distinguished. The contents lie originally 
in •mythology, out of which philosophy developed itself, 
and out df philosophy came the other sciences, which are 
partly physical, including mathematics, and partly ethical. 
The form ot knowledge is language, and it must be con- 
sidered first# in itself, in its inner structure through 
gramifiar,*and then in its formation and application to the 
various artistic forms which the history of literature has to 
exhibit” {Wie stvdirt Titan PhUologie, p. 29). 

^ From 1806 till the time of his death, Boeckh’s literary 
activity was unceasing. His principal works were — (1.) 
An edition of Pindar, the first volume of which (1811) 
comtains the text of the Epinician odes; a treatise De 
• Metris Pindaric in three books; and Notes Critkoe: the 
second (1819) contains the Scholia ; and part ii. of volume 
ii. (1821) contains a Latin translation, a commentary, the 
fragments, an^Pindices. It is the most complete edition of 
Pindar that we have. But it was especially the treatise 
De Metris Pindari in the first volume which placed 
Boeckh in the first rank of scholars. This treatise forms 
an epoch in the treatment of Greek metres. In it the 
author threw aside all attempts to determine the Greek 
metres by mere subjective standards, pointing out at the 
same time the close connection between the music and the 
etry of the Greeks. He investigated minutely the nature 
Greek music as far as it can be ascertained, as well as all 
the details regarding Greek musical instruments ; and he 
explained the statements of the ancient Greek writers on 
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rh 3 rthm. In this manner he laid the foundation for a new 
treatment of Greek metres. (2.) Die Staalsaushaltung der 
Athener, 2 vols., Berlin, 1817 (2d improved edition, Berlin, ^ 
1851), translated into English by Sir George Cornewall * 
Lewis, 2 vols., Lend., 1828. Boeckh shows in this work 
an imperfect acquaintance with the principles of the modern 
science of political economy. The book might have been 
written by an ancient Greek. But this imperfection does 
not much imjiair its great value and extraordinary merits. 
Boeckh has in it investigated a subject of peculiar difficulty 
with profound learning. He has amassed information from 
the whole range of Greek literature, ho has carefully apprized 
the value of the information given, and ho shows through- 
out every portion of it rare critical ability and insight. 
Similar and supplementary to his work on the political 
economy of Athens, was his Urkunden iiber das Seewesen 
des Attischen Staats, Berlin, 1840. Allied to it also was 
his work Metrologische Untersuchungen iiber Gevnehte^ 
Miintfussty und Maasse des Alterthums^ Berlin, 1838. (3.) 

His third great work arose out of his second. In regard 
to the taxes and revenue of the Athenian state he derived 
a great deal of his most trustworthy information from 
inscriptions, and many of these inscriptions are given in 
his book. It was natural, therefore, that when the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences projected the plan of a Corpus 
Inscript ionum Grescarum^ Boeckh should be chosen as 
the principal editor. This great work (1825-1859) is in 
four volumes, the last being incomplete. Boeckh’s resources 
as a scholar have full scope in the treatment of these 
inscriptions, and though a new edition is now necessary 
and has been begun, Boeckh’a explanations of them will 
form the basis of all subsequent commentaries. 

Those were Boeckh’s great works ; but his activity was 
continually digressing into widely different fields. He has 
gained for himself a foremost position amongst investigators 
into ancient chronology, and his name will occupy a parallel 
place with those of Ideler and Momnisen. His principal 
work on this subject was called Zur Oeschichte der 
Mondcyclen der Jfellenen^ Lcipsic, 1855 ; but another, 
JKpigraphisch-vhronologische Studien^ 1856, and several 
papers which he published in the Transactions of the Berlin 
A cademy^ throw light on the subject. Boeckh also occupied 
himself with philosoidiy. One of his earliest paj)crH was on 
the i’latonic doctrine of the world {De Platonka corjioris 
nnmlani fahricay 1809), and De Plat, System, ccslestium 
gfoborum et de versa indole astronomioe PhilolaiWy 1810, In 
opposition to Gruppe he denied that Plato affirmed the 
diurnal rotation of the earth, Untersuchungen uher das 
kosmische System des Platon, Berlin, 1852, and when in 
opposition to him Grote published his opinions on the sub- 
jects (Plato and the Itotation of the Earth) Boeckh was 
ready with his reply. Another of his earlier papers, and 
one frequently referred to, was Commentatio Academka de 
sinmltate qum Platoni cum XenopJtonte intercessisse fertur 
(1811). 

Boeckh did not do much in the way of editing the 
classics. We have already noticed his edition of Pindar. 
He also published an edition of the Antigone of Sophocles, 
with a i)oetical translation. {Antigone, Griechisch und 
Deutsch: Nebst Abhandlungen iiber diese Tragodie in Ganzen 
und iiber Einzelne Sullen derselben, Berlin, 1843). He also 
collected and arranged the fragments ascribed to Philolaus 
(Berlin, 1819), and endeavoured to show that they were 
genuine. The force of his arguments in this direction has, 
however, been recently weakened by Schaarschmidt, and 
the genuineness of the fragments is open to grave doubt. ^ 

The smaller writings of Boeckh began to be collected in 
his lifetime. Three of tjie volumes were published before 
his death, and four after {Gesammelte kleine Schriften, 7 
vols., 1859-1873). The first two consist of orations 
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delivered in the university or academy of Berlin, or on 
public occasions. The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth contain 
Ills contributions to the Tram(Uit{on$ of the Berlin Academy^ 
and the seventh contains his critiques. The first two are 
valuable among other excellences from an educational point 
of view, and contain an exposition of many sopnd educa- 
tional principles. In them Boockh shows himself a man 
of wide licart, interested in the most diverse forms of 
investigation, an ardent patriot, and a lover of justice and 
truth. (j. D.) 

BOEIIME, Jakob (1576-1624), a mystical writer, 
whose surname (of which Fechner gives eight German 
varieties) appears in English literature as Beem, Behmont, 
4(0., and notably in the form Bbhmen, was born at Alt- 
Soidenborg, in Upper Lusatia, a straggling hamlet among 
the hills, some ten miles S.E. of Gorlitz. He came of a 
well-to-do family, but liis first employment was that of 
herd boy on the Landskrono, a hill in the neighbour- 
liood of Ghrlitz, and the only education he received was 
at the town-school of Seidonborg, a mile from his homo. 
Beidonberg, to this day, is filled with shoemakers, and 
to a shoemaker Jakob was apprenticed in his fourteenth 
year (1589), being judged not robust enough for hus- 
bandry. Ton years later (1599) we find him settled at 
Gorlitz as master-shoemaker, and married to Katharina, 
daughter of Ilans Kuntzschmann, a thriving butcher in the 
town. After industriously pursuing his vocation for ton 
years, he bought (1610) the substantial house, which still 
))rosorvos his name, close by the bridge, in the Neiss- 
Vorstadt. Two or three years later he gave up business, 
and did not resume it as a shoemaker ; but for some years 
before his death ho made and sold woollen gloves, regularly 
visiting Prague fair for this purpose. 

Boehme^s authorship began in his 37th year (1612) with 
a treatise. Morgen Rothe im Aufgang, which though un- 
finished was surreptitiously copied and eagerly circulated 
in MS. by Karl von Ender. This raised him at once out 
of his homely sphere, and made him the centre of a local 
circle of liberal thinkers, considerably above liim in station 
and culture. The charge of heresy was, however, soon 
directed against him by Gregorius Richter, then pastor 
primarius of Gorlitz. Feeling ran so high after Richter’s 
pulpit denunciations, that, in July 1613, the municipal 
c'ouncil, fearing a disturbance of the peace, made a show of 
examining Boehme, took possession of his fragmentary 
quarto, and dismissed the writer with an admonition to 
meddle no more with such m liters. For five years he 
obeyed this injunction. But in 1618 began a second period 
of authorship ; he poured forth, but did not publish, treatise 
after treatise, expository and polemical, in the next and the 
two following years. In 1622 he composed nothing but a 
few short pieces on true repentance, resignation, &c., which, 
however, devotionally speaking, are the most precious of 
all his writings. They were the only pieces offered to the 
public in his lifetime and with his permission, a fact which 
is evidence of the essentially religious and practical char- 
acter of his mind. Their publication at Gorlitz, on New 
Year’s Day 1624, under the title of De'^ Weg zu Christo, 
was the signal for renewed clerical hostility. Boehme had 
by this time entered on the third and most prolific though 
the shortest period (1623-4) of his speculation. His 
labours at the desk were interrupted in May 1624 by a 
summons to Dresden, whore his famous ‘‘colloquy” with 
the Upper Consistorial Court was made the occasion of a 
fiattering but transient ovation on the part of a new circle 
*of admires. Richter died in August 1624, and Boehme 
did not long survive his pertinacious foe. Seized with a 
fever when away from home, he^was with difficulty con- 
veyed to Gdrlitz. His wife was at Dresden on business; 
and during the first week of his malady he was nursed by 
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a literary friend. He died, after reoeiving^the rite! o^to 

day, 17^^^mW. Clerical iihwill followed him%o the 
grave, and the malice of the vulgar deface^ his monument 
Boehme always professed that a direct inward openings 
or illumination was the only source of his speculative 
power. He pretended to no other revelation. Ecstatic 
raptures we should not expect, for he was essentially a 
Protestant mystic. No “thus saith the Lord” was claimed 
os his warrant, after the manner of Antoinette Bourignon^ 
or Ludowick Muggleton; lio spirits or angels held con- 
verse with him as with Swedenborg. It is needless to 
dwell, in the way either of acceptance or rejection, on the 
very few occasions in which his outward life seemed to him ^ 
to come into contact with the invisible world. The appari- 
tion of the pail of gold to the herd boy on the Landskrone, 
the visit of the mysterious stranger to the young apprentice, 
the fascination of the luminous sheen, reflected from a 
common pewter dish, which first, in 1600, gave an intuitive 
turn to his meditations, the heavenly music which filled 
his ears as he lay dying — none of these matters are con- 
nected organically with the secret of his special power. 
The mysteries of which he discoursed were not reported to 
him : he “ beheld ” them. He saw the root of all mysteries, 
the Ungrund or Urgrund, whence issue all contrasts and 
discordant principles, hardness and softness, severity and 
mildness, sweet and bitter, love and sorrow, heaven and 
hell. These he “ saw ” in their origin ; these he attempted 
to describe in their issue, and to reconcile in their eternal 
result. He saw into the being of God ; whence the birth 
or going forth of the divine manifestation. Nature lay 
unveiled to him, he was at home in the heart of things. 

“ His own book, which ho himself was,” the microcosm of 
man, with his threefold life, was patent to his vision. Such ( 
was his own account of his qualification. If he failed it 
w^as in expression ; he confessed himself a poor mouthpiece^ 
though ho saw with a sure spiritual eye. « 

It must not be supposed that the form in which 
Boehmo’s pneumatic realism worked itself out in detail was 
shaped entirely from within. In his writings we trace the 
influence of Theophr. Bombast von Hohenlieim, known as 
Paracelsus (1493-1541), of Kaspar Schwenkfeld (1490- 
1561), the first Protestant mystic, and of Valentin Weigel 
(1533-1588). From the school of Paracelsus came mfich 
of his puzzling phraseology, — his Tnrha and Timtur ^nd 
so forth, — a phraseology embarrassing to himself as well as 
to his readers. His friends plied him with foreign terms, 
which he was delighted to receive, interpreting them by an 
instinct, and using them often in a corrupted *forfti and 
always in a sense of his own. Thus the word Idea called 
up before him the image of “ a very fair, heavenly, and 
chaste virgin.’^ The title Aurora, by which his earliest • 
treatise is best known, was furnished by Dr Balthasar 
Walthor. These, however, were false helps, which only 
serve to obscure a difficult study, like the Flagrat cftid 
Luhet, with which his English translator veiled Boehme’s * 
own honest Schrech and Lust There is danger lest his 
crude science and his crude philosophical vocabulary con- 
ceal the fertility of Boehme’s ideas and ink transcendent 
greatness of his religious insight. Few will take the pains 
to follow him through the interminable account of his 
seven Quellgeister, which remind us of Gnosticism ; or even 
of his three first properties of eternal nature, in which his 
disciples find Newton’s formulae anticipated, and which 
certainly bear a marvellous resemblance to the three dpxai 
of Schelling’s Theogonische Natur, Boehme is always 
greatest when he breaks away from his fancies and hi| 
trammels, and allows speech to the voice of his heart 
Then he is artless, clear, and strong; and no man can 
help listening to him, whether he dive deep down with the 
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convicBLon •• ohne Uift und Qrimm kein Leben,” or rise 
wi^i the belief that “ the being of all beings is a wrestling 
power/^ or soar with the persuasion that Love ** in its 
height is as high as God.” The mystical poet of Silesia, 
•Joh. Angeliis, aiscerned where Boehme’a truest power lay 
when he sang — 

** Im Wasaer lebt der Fisch, die Pflanze in der Erden, 

Der Vogel in der Luft, die Bonn’ am Firmament, 

Her Salamander muas im Fou*r erhalten wordon, 

Uud Gottea Herz iat Jakob Bohme’s Element/' 

^ ^ The three periods of Boehm^’s authorship constitute three 
distinct stages in the development of his philosophy. Ho 
himself marks a threefold division of his subject matter : — 1. 
PHILOHOPHIA, t.d., the pursuit of the divine Sophia^ a study 
of God in himself ; this was attempted in the Aurora, 2. 
Asteolooia, i , e ,^ in the largest sense, cosmology, the 
manifestation of the divine in the structure of the world 
and of man ; hereto belong, with others. Die drei Prin- 
dpim gbttlicfun We^ens ; Vom dreifaclien Leben der 
Menschenj Von der Menschwerdung Christi; Von der 
Gehurt und Bezeichnung aller IVesen (known as Signatura 
Rervm), 3. Theologia, in ScougalPs phrase, “the 
life of God in the soul of man.” Of the speculative 
writings under this head the most important are Von der 
finmlemvahl ; Mysterivm Magnum (a spiritual commentary 
on Genesis) ; Von Chrieti Teetamenten (the Sacraments). 

Altliough Boehme’s philosophy is essentially theological, 
and his theology essentially philosophical, one would hardly 
describe him as a philosophical theologian ; and, indeed, his 
position is not one in which either the philosopher or the 
theologian finds it easy to make himself completely at 
home. The philosopher finds no trace in BoeWe of a 
conception of God which rests its own validity on an accord 
with the highest canons of reason or of morals ; it is in 
the actual not in the ideal that Boehme seeks God, whom 
he discovers as the spring of natural powers and forces, 
rather ^han as the goal of advancing thought. The theo- 
logian is staggered by a language which breaks the fixed 
association of theological phrases, and strangely reversing 
the usual point of view, characteristically pictures God as 
underneath rather than above. Nature rises out of Him ; 
we sink into Him. The Ungrund of the unmanifested 
Godhead is boldly represented in the English translations 
of Boehme by the word Ahyes^ in a sense altogether un- 
ej^lained by its Biblical use. In the Theologia Germanica 
this tendency to regard God as the mhatantia^ the underly- 
ing ground of all things, is accepted as a foundation for 
piety ; the same view, when offered in the colder logic of 
Spiribza,*i8 sometimes set aside as atheistical. The proces- 
sion of spiritual forces and natural phenomena out of the 
Ungrund is described by Boehme in terms of a threefold 
manifestation, commended no doubt by the constitution of 
the Christian Trinity, but exhibited in a form derived 
from the school of Paracelsus. From Weigel he learned a 
purely idealistic explanation of the universe, according to 
which it is not the resultant of material forces, but the 
expression of spiritual principles. These two explanations 
were fused in liis mind till they issued forth os equivalent 
forms of on^nd the same thought. Further, Schwenkfeld 
supplied him with the germs of a transcendental exegesis, 
whereby the Christian Scriptures and the dogmata of 
Lutheran orthodoxy were opened up in harmony with his 
new-found views. Thus equi[)pcd, Boehme^s own genius 
did the rest. A primary effort of Boehme^s philosophy 
is to show how material powers are substantially one with | 
moral forces. This is the object with which he draws 
out the dogmatic scheme which dictates the arrangement of 
* his seven Quellgeieter, Translating Boehme’s thought out 
of the uncouth dialect of material symbols (as to which 
one doubts sometimes whether he means them as concrete 
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instances, or as pictorial illustrations, or as a mere memoria 
tecknica) we find that Boehme conceives of the correlation 
of tvro triads of forces. Each triad consists of a thesis, 
an antithesis, and a synthesis ; and the two are connected 
by an important link. In the hidden life of the Godhead, 
which is at once NichU and Allee^ exists the original triad, 
viz., Attraction, Diffusion, and their resultant, the Agony 
of the unmanifestod Godhead. The transition is made ; by 
an act of will the divine Spirit comes to Light ; and imme- 
diately the manifested life appears in the tri^ of Love, 
Expression, and their resultant, Visible Variety. As the 
action of contraries and their resultant are explained the 
relations of soul, body, and spirit ; of good, evil, and free 
will ; of the spheres of the angels, of Lucifer, and of this 
world. It is a more difficult problem to account on this 
philosophy for the introduction of evil. Boehme does not 
resort to dualism, nor has he the smallest sympathy with 
a pantheistic repudiation of the fact of sin. That the 
difficulty presses him is clear from the progressive changes 
in his attempted solution of the problem. In the Aurora 
nothing save good proceeds from the Ungrund^ though 
there is good that abides and good that falls — Christ and 
Lucifer. In the second stage of his writing the antithesis 
is directly generated as such ; good and its contrary are 
coincidently given from the one creative source, as factors 
of life and movement ; while in the third period evil is a 
direct outcome of the primary principle of divine manifes- 
tation — it is the wrath side of God. Corresponding to this 
change we trace a significant variation in the moral end 
contemplated by Boehme as the object of this world^a life 
and history. In the first stage the world is created in 
remedy of a decline ; in the second, for the acljustment of 
a balance of forces ; in the third, to exhibit the eternal 
victory of good over evil, of love over wrath. 

Doehme’s influence has lain chiefly with the learned. Trans- 
lations of sundry treatises have been made into Latin (by J, A. 
Wordenhagen, 1632), Dutch (complete, by W. v. Bayerland, 1634- 
41), and French (by Jean Made, drc. 1640, and L. 0. de Saint- 
M artin, 1 800-9). F or the nearest approach to popularity ^ h ich his 
■writings have enjoyed we must searcti the annals of the English 
Commonwealth. Between 1644 and 1662, all Boehme’s works were 
translated by John Ellistone (d. 1662) and John Sparrow, assisted 
by Durand Hothain and Humphrey Bluudon, who paid for the 
undertaking. At that time regular societies of BehmenUts^ em- 
bracing not only the cultivated but the vulgar, existed in England 
and in Holland. They merged into the Quaker movement, holding 
already in common w ith Friends that salvation is nothing short of 
the very presence and life of Christ in the believer, and only kept 
apart by an objective doctrine of the sacraments which exposed 
tnom to the polemic of Quakers (e.g., J. Anderdon). Mug^eton 
led an anthrotwmorphic reaction against them, and between the 
two currents they were swept away. The Philadelphian Society at 
the beginning of the 18th century consisted of cultured mystics, 
Jane Load, Pordage, Francis Lee, Bromley, Ac., who fed upon 
Boehme. William Law (1686-1761) somewhat later recurred to the 
same spring, with the result, however, in those dry times of bring- 
ing his own good sense into question rather than of reviving the 
credit of his author. After Law’s death the old English translation 
was in great part re-edited (4 vols. 1762 84) as a tribute to his 
memory, by George Ward and Thomas Langcake, with plates from 
the designs of D. A. Freher (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 6767-94). 
This forms what is commonly called Law’s translation ; to com- 
plete it a 6th vol. (12mo, Dublin, 1820) is needed. Germany has 
also in thiscentury turned to Boehme with ^cs directly philosophi- 
cal. ** He is known,” says Hegel, “ as the Philosophun Teutoniem ; 
and in reality through him for the first time did philosophy in 
Germany come forward with a characteristic stamp. The kernel of 
his philosophizing is purely German ” {Oesch, PA., iii. 1886, p. 
300). Franz Baador is the most remarkable of his recent philo- 
sophical exponents. See also Hamberger, Die Lehre deutschen 
BhiloaopluiTi J. BoekmeSy 1844 ; Alb. Peip, J. Boehme der denteehe 
I Philosophy 1860 ; von Harless, J. Boehme und die Alchi/mistenAHJO. 
For Boehme’s life, consult the Memoirsy by Abm. von Frankenbeiv • 
and others, trans. by Fros. Okoly, 1870 ; La Mottei^Fouqu^’s f, 
Boehm i ein biographucher Denkalemy 1881 ; and, above all, H. A. 
Fechner’s J, Bdlmcy sei?i jJsAtfw und seine SchrifteUy 1867. A com- 
piehensivo study of Boehme in English is a desideratum. See 
Memorial of Jr, Law (by Chr. Walton, 1866) ; Sal, Bev.y xxxvi 
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(1878) p. 52 : Uniiar. lUv, (Amer.), ii. (1874) pp. 248, 447, art. 
bj ?ron R. E. Thomson. Boehme’t MSS. went to Holland. Hit 
lyorks, having been separately printed at Amsterdam, 1681-82, br 
Hen. Beets and others, were first uniformly edited by J. G. GiohteL 
* Amst. 1682-8, in 24 pts. 8vo, bound in 6, 7, or 9 vols. ; reprinted 
ATnst. 1715, 2 vols. 4to ; again, Amst. 1780-1, in 21 pts. 8vo, 
bound in 6 vols. They were re-edited by K. W. Sohiebler, Leips. 
1831-47, in 7 vols. 8vo; reprinted 1861,/. 

B(EOTIA(Boto*Tta) a country of Central Greece, bounded 
on the H. by the Gulf of Corinth, Megaris, and Attica ; on 
the E. by Attica and the Euripus, which eeparates it from 
Euboea ; on the N. by the territory of the Locri Opuntii ; 
and on the W. by Phocis. Its surface is estimated at 1 1 19 
English square miles. Surrounded nearly on all sides by 
mountains, it divides itself naturally into three parts, the 
low country about Lake Copais, or, as it is now called, the 
Lake of Topolias, the valley of the River Asopus (now 
Oropo), and the coast district between Mount Helicon and 
the Corinthian Gulf. The country about the lake is a 
large valley, so completely surrounded by hills that it is con- 
nected with the Euboean Sea by subterranean passages only. 
The natural passages, or katavothniy not being sufficient 
to carry offi the great masses of water accumulating in the 
valley, which is traversed by the Cephiaus, the principal 
river in the country, the early inhabitants often suffered 
severely from inundations ; and at a very remote period 
large artificial drains were constructed, probably by the 
Minyans of Orchomenos, to supplement the natural outlets. 
Remains of these works, as stupendous as any that wore 
executed in antiquity, still excite the admiration of the 
traveller. They formerly rendered that part of Bceotia one 
of the moat fertile districts of Greece, but being neglected 
for centuries, the shores of the lake became an exten- 
sive marsh. A large stretch of country is still often under 
water during the winter, but it begins to dry up in spring, 
and in summer forms fine wheat- fields and meadows. 
Between this valley of the Copais and the basin of the 
Asopus is situated the Theban plain, which is still distin- 
guiHhe<l for its fertility, especially in grain. The lowlands 
and valleys of Boeotia were notorious in antiquity for their 
moist and thick atmosi^hore, which was believed to render 
the inhabitants dull and stupid. For these characteristics 
the Boeotians are frequently satirized by the Attic writers ; 
and it is certain that comparatively few names were added 
to the long roll of Greek literature from this portion of 
the Greek soil. One writer alone, i)erhap8, the poet Pindar, 
stands out in striking contrast to the national character ; 
the two others who alone of his fellow-countrymen can 
claim to be also his intellectual kinsmen, Hesiod and 
Plutarch, boar no small trace of a Ba»otian origin. The 
dialect spoken by the Boeotians was a broad iEolic. In 
the earliest times of history Boeotia was inhabited by 
various tribes, such as the Aonians, Temmicians, Thracians, 
Lclcges, Phlegyans, and the Minyans of Orchomenos. Of 
these we know almost nothing, but the last- mentioned 
appear to have formed a great centre of civilization at a 
very remote period. All those tribes were gradually 
expelled or absorbed by the Boeotian iEolians, who immi- 
grated from Thessaly about sixty years after the destruction 
of Troy, according to the ordinary chronology. The 
country, which had previously possessed no common name, 
henceforth is always spoken of as Boeotia, and the several 
cities and towns, with Thebes at their head, formed a sort 
of confederation, in which, however, the Thebans and the 
other Iheotians frequently came into hostile collision, 
Thebes claiming the supremacy of the whole country, and 
•the other cities insisting on their independence. The 
confoderatidh was administered by a number of officers 
called Boeotarchs, of whom two w^re chosen by Thebes 
and one by each of the remaining confederate communi- 
ties. The federal temple was that of Athene Itonica 
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at Coron^ and there a religious festival was* held. 
The politick history of the country is inseparable frdm 
that of Obchoiubkos, Thbbes, Tlxtmm, and ThbspiIe, to 
which the reader must be referred for det^ls. The con 
federacy continued its nominal existence even under the 
Roman emperors, although the country was so reduced that, 
about the time of Augustus, Tanagra and Thespiss alone 
could be considered towns, the other cities having either 
been entirely destroyed, or existing only as villages. The 
more important of the towns which had formerly existed, be- 
sides those already mentioned, iwere Tegyra, Arne, HaliaHua^ 
Alalcomonss, and Lebadea in the Copaic valley; Anthedon, 
Mycalessus, and Oropus along the Euripus; Thisbe and 
Creusis on the Corinthian Gulf ; Ascra and Leuctra further 
inland ; and Sidas, Tanagra, and Pherae in the valley of the 
Asopus. During the Middle Ages and under the Turkish 
domination, Liv^ia, the ancient Lebadea, was the capital 
of the country, which indeed was frequently called after 
that city. The district is now united in one Nonios with 
Attica (Attikoviotia), and is divided into two eparchies that 
take their names from Thebes and Livadia. The population 
in the eastern part is largely Albanian, and is engaged in 
the growing of grain and culture of the vine. See the 
Travels of Clarke, Wheler, Dodwell, Sir W. Gell, Hobhouse, 
Holland, Leake, and Mure ; Thiersch, iltat actml de la « 
Grkey 1833; Forchhammer, Hellmikay 1837; Kruse, 
Hellaiy 1826-28 ; Kliitz, De feedere Bosotieoy 1821 ; Ten 
Breujel, Defoedere BoeoticOy 1834 ; Francke, Der Bootische 
Bwndy 1843; and Bursian’s Geographie von Griechenlandy 
1863. 

BOERHAAVE, Hermann, one of the most celebrated 
physicians of modern times, was born at Voorhout near 
Leyden, December 31, 166^ Destined for the clerical 
profession, to which his father belonged, he received a 
liberal education, and early displayed unusual abilities. 
At the age of sixteen he entered the University of Leyden, 
where he studied under Gronovius, Ryckius, Triglaifi, and 
other distinguished men, and obtained the highest academical 
honours. In 1690 he took his degree in philosophy; on 
which occasion he delivered an inaugural dissertation De 
disiinctlone mentis a corporcy wherein he attacked the 
doctrines of Epicurus, Hobbes, and Spinoza. Being loft, 
on the death of his father, without any provision, he was 
compelled to support himself by teaching mathematici 
By the advice of Vandenberg, the burgomaster of Leydoit, 
Boerhaave now applied himself with ardour to ,the study 
of medicine, to which indeed he had early manifested a 
decided inclination. The works of Hippocrateil arqon^ the 
ancients, and those of Sydenham among the moderns, w'ore 
the especial objects of his study ; but his reading was by 
no means confined to these authors. In 1 693 he took his 
degree of M.D. at Harderwyck in Guelderland, and imme- 
diately entered on the studies of his profession. His 
merits were soon recognized, and in 1701 he was api)oint- 
ed by the University of Leyden to supply the place ot 
Drelincourt as lecturer on the institutes of medicine. His 
inaugural discourse on this occasion was entitled De com- 
mendaTulo Hxppocratis stvdioy in which he reemnmended to 
Ilia pupils that great physician as their mod^. In 1709. 
the university appointed him successor to Hotton in the 
chair of botany and medicine, in which capacity he did 
good service, not only to his own university, but also to 
botanical science, by his improvements and additions to the 
botanic garden of Leyden, and by the publication of 
numerous works descriptive of new species of plants. He 
was appointed in 1714 rector of the university. In the 
same year he succeeded Bidloo in the chair of practical 
medicin^ and in this capacity he had the merit of 
introducing into modern practice the system of clinical 
instruction. Four years later he was appointed to the 
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chair of ciiemiatry, and delivered an inaugural diecourae, 
which contains the germs of his celebrated EkmmU of 
Cneijfutry. In 1728 he was elected into theRoyal Academy 
of &iences of Paris, and two years later into the Hoyal 
^ Society of Lowdon ; to both of which he communicated his 
chemical researches. In 1 7 29 declining health obliged him 
to resign the chairs of chemistry and ^tany ; and in 1731 
he resigned the rectorship of the university, to which office 
he had been re<^lected. On this occasion he delivered a 
discourse De Honore Medici Servitute, This great and good 
•man died, after a lingering and painful illness, on the 
morning of the 23d Septem^r 1738. 

From the time of Hippocrates, no physician had more 
justly merited the esteem of his contemporaries and the 
admiration of posterity than Boerhaave. To uncommon 
intellectual abilities he united those amiable qualities of the 
heart which give them so great a value to society. His 
personal appearance was simple and venerable. He taught 
very methodically, and with great precision ; his style was 
eloquent, and his delivery dignified and graceful. He 
sometimes also gave his lectures a lively turn ; but his 
raillery was never coarse or satirical. He possessed 
remarkable powers of memory, and was an accomplished 
linguist. A declared foe to all excess, he considered 
decent mirth as the salt of life. He was fond of music, 
*W'ith which he had a scientific acquaintance ; and during 
winter he had a weekly concert in his house. It was his 
daily practice throughout life, as soon as ho rose in the 
morning, which was generally very early, to retire for an 
hour to private prayer and meditation on some jmrt of the 
Scriptures. He often told his friends, when they asked 
him how it was possible for him to go through so much 
fatigue, that it was this practice which gave him spirit and 
vigour in the business of the day. 

Of his sagacity, and the wonderful penetration with 
which he often discovered and described, at first sight, such 
distempers as betray themselves by no symptoms to common 
eyes, vfry surprising accounts have been transmitted to us. 
Yet so far was he from having presumptuous confidence in 
his own abilities, or from being puffed up by prosperity, 
that he was condescending to all, and remarkably diligent 
in his profession. Ilis great skill and celebrity os a 
physician brought him a large fortune. He left his only 
sjprviving daughter two millions of florins. 

The genius of Boerhaave raised the fame of the University 
of^Lcyden, especially as a school of medicine, so as to make 
it a resort ^f strangers from every part of Europe. All the 
princes of |lurope sent him disciples, who found in this 
skilful professor not only an indefatigable teacher, but an 
affectionate guardian. When Peter the Great wont to 
Holland in 1715, to instruct himself in maritime affairs, he 
also took lessons from Boerhaave. The reputation of this 
' eminent man was not confined to Europe; a Chinese 
mandarin wrote him a letter directed “ To the illustrious 
IJperhaave, physician in Europe,” and it reached him in 
due course. The city of Leyden raised a splendid monu- 
ment to his memory in the church of St Peter, inscribed 
“ To the health-giving genius of Boerhaave,” Salotipbro 
Bobrhaavii#knio Sacrum. 

The principal works of Boerhaave are — (1.) Imtitutionea 
Medicm^ Leyden, 1708 ; (2.) Ajihorismi de cognoncendh et 
curandh Morhis, Leyden, 1709,— on this work, which was 
the text-book of Boerhaave's lectures. Van Swieten pub- 
lished a commentary in 5 vols. 4to; (3.) Lihellm de 
Materia Medica et Reimdiorum FormuUsy Leyden, 1719 ; 
(4.) Imtitutiones et Experimenta ChemuCy Paris, 1724. 

BOETIUS, Anicius Manlius Severinus, is described 
•by Gibbon “ as the last of the Homans whom Cato or Tully 
could have acknowledged for their countryman.” The 
events of his life are involved in uncertainty. The 
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historians of the day give us but imperfect records or make 
unsatisfactory allusions. Later chroniclers indulged in the ^ 
fictitious and the marvellous, and it is almost exclusively 
from his own books that trustworthy information can be • 
obtained. 

There is considerable diversity among authorities as to 
the name of Boetiua. One editor of his De Conedatiemey 
Bertius, thinks that he bore the prssnomen of Flavius, but 
there is no authority for this supposition. His father bore 
the name of Flavius, and it is probable that the Flavius 
Boetius who was praetorian prefect, and who was put to 
death in 466 a.d., by order of Valentinian HI., was the 
grandfather of the subject of our notice ; but these circum- 
stances form no good reason for supposing that he also had 
the praenomon of Flavius. Many of the earlier editions 
inserted the name of Torquatus, but it is not found in any 
of the best manuscripts. The last name is generally written 
Boethius, from the idea that it is connected with the Greek 
PoriOoi ; but here, again, the best manuscripts agree in 
reading Boetius, and the latest editors have adopted this 
form. 

The date of his birth is unknown ; but it is conjectured 
on good grounds that he was born at Home somewhere 
about the year 476 a.d. He was, therefore, too young 
to see the last of the Roman emperors (476), and his 
boyhood was spent in Home while Odoacer, king of the 
Heruli, was monarch of that city. We know nothing of 
his early years. A passage in a treatise falsely ascribed to 
him (De DkeipUna Scholarium) and a misinterpretation 
of a passage in Cassiodorus, led early scholars ia Bup|)08e 
that he spent a long time in Athens pursuing his studies 
there ; but later biographers have seen that there is no 
foundation for this opinion. His father, Flavius Manlius 
Boetius, was consul in the year 487. It is probable that 
he died soon after ; for Boetius states that, when he was 
bereaved of his parent, men of the highest rank took 
him under their charge {De Con.y lib. ii. c. 3). He soon 
became well known for his energy and ability, and his high 
rank gave him access to the noblest families. He married 
llusticiana, the daughter of the senator Rymmachus. By 
her lie had two sons, Anicius Manlius Severinus Boetius and 
Q. Aurelius Memmius Symmaclms. When Theodoric, the 
Idng of the Ostrogoths, displaced Odoacer no change of for- 
tune for the worse seems to have befallen Boetius, On the 
contrary ho became a favourite with that monarch, and was 
one of his intimate friends. Boetiua attained to the consul- 
ship in 510, and his sons, while still young, held the same 
honour together (522). Boetius regarded it as the height 
of his good fortune when ho witnessed his two sons, consuls 
at the same time, convoyed from their home to the senac*- 
house by a crowd of senators amidst the enthusiasm of the 
masses. On tliat day, ho tells us, while his sons occupied 
the curule chairs in the senate-house, he himself had the 
honour of pronouncing a panegync on the monarch, and 
placed between his two sons ho distributed largesses among 
the pcoi)le in the circus. But his good fortune did not last, 
and he attributes the calamities that came upon him to the 
ill-will which his bold maintenance of justice had caused, and 
to his opposition to every oppressive measure. “ How often,” 
he says, “ have T opposed the attacks of Conigastus on tho 
property of the weak ? how often have I kept Trigguilla, the 
chamberlain of tho palace, from perpetrating acts of iryusticel* 
how often have I protected, by influence exercised at my 
own peril, the miserable whom the licensed avarice of the 
barbarians always harassed with endless insults ? ” And 
then he mentions several particular cases, A famine had^ 
begun to rage. The prefo'*t of the praetoriuM^was deter- 
mined to satisfy the soldiers, regardless altogether of the 
feelings of the provincials. Ho accordingly issued an edict 
for a coemptioy that is, an order compelling the provincials 
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to sell their corn to the Government, whether they would 
or not. This edict would have utterly ruined Campania. 
Boetius interfered. The case was brought before the king, 
and Boetius succeeded in averting the coemptio from the 
Campanians. Ho also rescued Faulinus, a man of consular 
rank, from the jaws of those whom he calls palaiinm cane% 
(dogs of the palace), and who, he says, had almost devoured 
his riches. And he gives as a third and crowning instance 
in that he exposed himself to the hatred of the informer 
Cyprianus by preventing the punishment of Albinus, a man 
of consular rank. He mentions in another place that when 
at Verona the king was anxious to transfer the accusation 
of treason brought against Albinus to the whole senate, 
he defended the senate at groat risk. In consequence of 
the ill-will that Boetius had thus roused, he was aqr 
cused of treason towards the end of the reign of Theo* 
doric. Three accusers appeared against him. The first, 
Basilius, had been expelled from the monarch’s service, and 
in consequence of debt he had become an informer and now 
appeared against Boetius. The other two were Opilio and 
Gaudentius, on whom sentence of banishment had been 
pronounced on account of innumerable frauds. They first 
took refuge in a church, but when this fact became known, 
a decree was issued that if they did not leave Ravenna 
before a prescribed day, they were to bo driven out with a 
brand upon their forehead. On the very last day allowed 
them they gave information against Boetius, and their 
information was received. The accusation which these 
villains brought against him was that he had conspired 
against the king, that he was anxious to maintain the 
integrity of the senate, and to restore Rome to liberty, and 
that for this purpose he had written to the Emperor Justin. 
Justin had, no doubt, special reasons for wishing to see an 
end to the reign of Theodoric. Justin was orthodox. 
Theodoric was an Arian. The orthodox subjects of 
Theodoric were suspicious of their ruler ; and many would 
gladly have joined in a plot to displace him. The know- 
ledge of this fact may have rendered Theodoric suspicious. 
But Boetius denied the accusation in unequivocal terms. 
He did indeed wish the integrity of the senate. He would 
fain have desired liberty, but all hope of it was gone. 
The letters addressed by him to J ustin were forgeries, and 
he had not been guilty of any conspiracy. Notwithstand- 
ing his innocence he was condemned and sent to Ticinum 
(Pavia) where he was thrown into prison. It was during 
his confinement in this prison that he wrote his famous 
work De Consolatione PhiloBophice, His goods were con- 
fiscated, and after an imprisonment of considerable dura- 
tion he was put to death in 625. Procopius relates that 
Theodoric soon repented of his cruel deed, and that his 
death, which took place soon after, was hastened by re- 
morse for the crime he had committed against his great 
counsellor. 

Two or three coTiturios after the death of Boetius writers 
began to view his death as a martyrdom. Several Christian 
books wore in circulation which were ascribed to him, and 
♦here was one especially on the Trinity which they regarded 
as proof that he had taken an active part against the heresy 
of Theodoric. It was therefore for his orthodoxy that 
Boetius was i)ut to death. And these writers delight to 
paint with minuteness the horrible tortures to which he 
was exposed and the marvellous actions which the saint 
performed at his death. He was canonized as Saint 
Severinus. The brick tower in Pavia in which ho was 
confined was a hallowed building. And finally, in the 
year 996, Otho III. ordered the bones of Boetius to be 
taken out the place in which they had lain hid, and to 
be placed in the church of St Augustine within a splendid 
marble tomb, for which Oerbert, ^ho afterwards became 
Pope under the name of Silvester IJ., wrote an inscription. 
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It should be mentioned also that some have given'- him a 
decidedly Christian wife, of the name of Elpis, who wit>te 
hymns, two of which are still extant (Daniel, Thei. A^mn., 
i. p. 166). This is a pure supposition inconsistent with 
chronology, unauthenticated by authority, knd based only 
on a misinterpretation of a passage in the De ConBokUione^ 

The contemporaries of B^tius regarded him as a man of 
profound learning. Priscian the grammarian speaks of 
liim as having attained the summit of honesty and of all 
sciences. Cassiodorus, the chancellor of Theodoric and the 
intimate acquaintance of the philosopher, employs language 
equally strong. And Ennodius, the bishop of Pavia, knows 
no bounds for his admiration. You surpass,” be says to 
Boetius, “ the eloquence of the ancients in imitating it.” 
The king Theodoric had a profound idea of his great 
scientific abilities. He employed him in setting right the 
coinage. When he visited Rome with Gunibald king of 
the Burgundians, he took him to Boetius, who showed 
them, amongst other mechanical contrivances, a sun-dial 
and a water-clock. The foreign monarch was astonished, 
and, at the request of Theodoric, Boetius had to prepare 
others of a similar nature, which were sent as presents to 
Gunibald. It was Boetius also whom Theodoric consulted 
when Clovis, king of the Franks, wished a musician who 
could sing to the accompaniment of the lyre, and Boetius 
was charged with the duty of selecting him. 

The fame of Boetius increased after his death, and his 
influence during the Middle Ages was exceedingly powerful 
His circumstances peculiarly kvoured this influence. He 
appeared at a time when contempt for intellectual pursuits 
had begun to pervade society. In his early years he was 
seized with a passionate enthusiasm for Greek literature, 
and this continued through life. Even amidst the cares 
of the consulship he found time for commenting on the 
Categories of Aristotle. The idea laid hold of him of 
reviving the spirit of his countrymen by imbuing them 
with the thoughts of the great Greek writers. He ^formed 
the resolution to translate all the works of Aristotle and 
all the dialogues of Plato, and to reconcile the philosophy 
of Plato with that of the Btagirite. Ho did not succeed 
in all that he designed ; but he did a great part of his 
work. “ Through your translations,” says Cassiodorus to 
him, ‘*the music of Pythagoras and the astronomy of 
Ptolemasus are road by the Italians; tho arithmetic of 
Nicomachus and the geometry of Euclid are heard by the ’ 
Westerns ; the theology of Plato and the logic of Aristotle 
dispute in the language of Quirinus; the biechanical 
Archimedes also you have restored in a Latin,, dress to the 
Sicilians ; and whatever disciplino or arts fertile Greece has 
produced through the efforts of individual men, Rome has 
received in her own language through your single instru- 
mentality.” Boetius translated into Latin Aristotle’s Ana- 
lytica Priora et Posteriora^ the Topka^ and Elemhi 
^ophistid ; and he wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Categories^ on his book Tregl Ip/iiyvctas, also a commentary 
on the Isagoge of Porphyrins. These works formed to a 
large extent tho source from which the Middle Ages derived 
their knowledge of Aristotle. (See Stahr, Aristoteles hei den 
Jiomerriy pp. 196-234.) 

But Boetius did not confine himself to Aristotle. He 
wrote a commentary on the Topioa of Cicero; and he 
was also the author of independent works on logic: — 
Iniroductio ad Categoricos Syllogismos^ in one book ; 
JDe Syllogismg Categorico^ in two books ; De Syllogismis 
nypothetids^ in two books ; De Dividonty in one book ; 
De DefinitionSy in one book ; De Differentiis TopidSy in 
four books. 

We have also seen from the statement of Cassiodorus 
that he furnished manuals for the quadrivium of the schools 
of the Middle Ages (the quatimr matheseos disciplincBy^ 
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M BoeMtui adli tim) on arithmetie» music, geomcttfi oud 
oAtrouoi^. Tbe statemeut of Cassiodorus that ha tens- 
latA j^tcomadius is rhatorioal Boetius himsdlf teUs us in 
his prefaca sddrassad to his father>'in*law Symmachus that 
hiEMl taken liftertias with the text of Nioomachns, that 
lie had abridged the work when necessaryi and that he 
had introduced lormulfe and diagrams of his own where he 
thought them useful for bringing out the meaning His 
work on music also is not a translation from Pythagoras, 
who left no writing behind him. But Boetius belonged to 
the school of musical writex^who based their science on 
the method of Pythagoras. Tney thought that it was not 
sulhcient to trust to the ear alone, to determine the prin- 
ciples of music, as did practical musicians like Aristoxentis, 
but that along with the ear, physical experiments should 
bo employed. The work of Boetius is in five books, and is 
a very complete exposition of the subject. It remained 
a text-book of music in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge till within comparatively recent times. It is 
still very valuable as a help in ascertaining the principles 
of ancient music, and gives us the opinions of some of the 
best ancient writers on the art. The manuscripts of the 
geometry of Boetius differ widely from each other. The 
latest editor, Oodofredus Friedlein, thinks that there are 
only two manuscripts which can at all lay claim to con- 
tain the work of Boetius. He has published the Ara 
GeometruB, in two books, as given in these manuscripts ; 
but critics are generally indin^ to doubt the genuineness 
even of these. , 

By far the most important and most famous of the works 
of Boetius ib his book JDe Consolaiwne Philoaophwf, Gib- 
bon justly describes it as a golden volume, not unworthy 
of the leisure of Plato or Tully, but which claims incom- 
parable merit from the barbarism of the times and the 
f situation of the author.’’ It was a favourite book of the 
Middle Ages, and deserves to be a favourite still. The 
high reputation it had in medissval times is attested by the 
numerous translations, commentaries, and imitations of it 
which then appeared. Among others Asser, the instructor 
of Alfred the Great, and Bobert Grosseteste, bishop of 
Lincoln, commented on it. Alfred translated it into Anglo- 
Saxon. Versions o^it appeared in German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Greek before the end of the 15th 
centiiiry. Chaucer translated it into English prose before 
the vear 1p382; and this translation was published by 
Caxron at Westminster, 1480. Lydgate followed in the 
wake of Chaticer. It is said that, after the invention of 
printing, amongst others Queen Elizabeth translated it, and 
that the work was well known to Shakespeare. 

This famous work consists of five books. Its form is peculiar, 
and is an imitation of a similar work by Marcianus Oapella, lit 
iluptiU PhUologim et Mercurii, It is alternately in prose and verse. 
The verse shows great facility of metrical composition, but a con- 
siderable portion of it is transferred from the tragedies of Sen^a. 
The ^rst oook opens with a few verses, in which Boetius describes 
how ms sorrows had turned his hair grey, and had brought him to a 
premature old age. As he is thus lamenting, a woman appears to 
him of dignified mien, whom for a time he cannot distinguish in con- 
sequence of his tears, but at last he recognizes her as his guardian, 
Pmlosophy. Sh^esolving to apply the remedy for his grief, puts 
some questions to him for that purpose. She finds that he believes 
that God rules the world, but does not know what he himself is ; 
and this absence of self-knowledge is the cause of his weakness. In 
the second l^ok Philosophy presents to Boetius Fortune, who is 
made to state to him the blessings he has enjoyed, and after that 
proceeds to disouss with him the kind of blessings that fortune can 
be^w, which are shown to be unsatisfactory and uncertain. In the 
third book Philosophy promises to lead him to true happiness, which 
is to he found in God alone, for since God is the highest good, and the 
highest good is true happiness, God is true happiness. N or can reri 
exist, for since God is all-powerful, and since he does not wsh 
eril, evil most be non*exiBtent. In the fourth book Boetius raises 
the question, Why, if the governor of the universe is gocri, do evils 
ezis^ and why is virtue often punished and vice rewarded I Philo* 
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•ophyintiooeds to show that this taJns place only in appeaxunoe} that 
vice M never unpufiiahed nor virtue uurewardea. Iwm this PhilOf 
sophy passes into a disouision in regard to the nature of providence 
and »te, and shows that eve^ fortune is good. The fifth and last 
book takes up the question of man’s free will and God’s foreknow- 
ledge, and, by an exposition of the nature of God, attempts to show 
that these doctrines are not subversive of each other ; and the con- 
clusion is drawn that God remains a foreknowing spectator of all 
events, and the ever-present eternity of his vision a^ees with the 
future quality of our actions, dispensing rewards to the good and 
punishments to the wicked. 

Several theological works have been ascribed to Boetius, as has 
been already mentioned. The Cmaalatio affords conclusive proof 
that the author was not a practical believer in Christianity* The 
book contains several expressions, such as daemonet, ang^iea 
and purgatoria clmtntia, which have been thought to be derived 
from the Christian faith ; but they are used in a heathen sense, and 
are explained sufficiently by the ciroumstanoo that Boetius was on 
intimate terms with Chnstums, and could not help being infiuenoed 
to some extent by their language. The writer nowhere finds con- 
solation in any Christian befief, and Christ is never named in the 
work. It is not impossible, however, that Boetius may have been 
brought up a Christian, and that in his early years he may have 
written some Christian books. This is the coujeoture to which the 
latest editor of his Christian treatises has had recourse. Peiper 
thinks that the first three treatises are the productions of the early 
years of Boetius. The first, De Sancta Tnnitate, is addressed to 
Symmachus (Domino Patri Symmaoho), and the result of the short 
discussion, which is of an abstract nature, and deals partly with the 
ten categories, is that unity is predicated absolutely, or, in regard to 
the substance of the Deity, tnnity is predicated relatively. The 
second treatise is addressed to John the deacon (**Ad Joannem 
Diaconum ”), and its subject is ** Utrum Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanotus de divinitate sutotantialiter preedioentur.” The treatise is 
shorter than the former, occupying only two or three pages, and 
the conolusion of the argument is the same. The third tr^tise 
bears the title, Quomoao suhstantiet in to quod avtU honm Bind 
mm non oint 8vl>8tanliaha hona,. It contains notliing distinotly 
Christian, and it oontaina nothing of great value ; tnerefore ita 
authorship is a matter of little consequence. Peiper thinks that, 
08 the best MSS. uniformly assign these treatises to Boetius, they 
are to be regarded as his ; that it is probable that Symmachus 
and John (who afterwards became Pope) were the men of highest 
distinotion who took charge of him wuen ho lost his father ; and 
that these treatises are tlie first-fruits of his studies, which he 
dedicates to his guardians and benefactors. He thinks that the 
variations in the inscriptions of the fifth treatise, which is not found 
in the best manuscript, are so great that the name of Boetius could 
not have originally been in the title. The fourth book is also not 
found in the best manuscript, and two manuscripts have no 
inscription. Ho infers, ^iVom these facts, that there is no sure 
evidence for the authorshto of the fourth and fifth treatises. The 
fifth treatise is Conira Eutychen tt Ktstorium, Both Eutyohes 
and Nestorius are spoken of as living. A oounoil is mentioned, 
in which a letter was read, expounding the opinion of the 
Eutychians for the first time. Tlie novelty of the opinion is 
also alluded to. All these circumstances point to the Council 
of Chalcedon (451). The treatise was therefore written before 
the birth of Boetius, if it be not a forgery ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the treatise was not a genuine produotion 
of the time to which it professes to belong. The fourth ti*eatiee. 
De Fide Caiholim^ does not contain any distinct chronological 
data ; but the tone and opinions of the treatise produce the impres- 
sion that it probably belonged to the same period as the treatise 
against Euty^os ana Nestorius. Several inscriptions ascribe both 
these treatises to Boetius. It will be seen from this statement that 
Peiper bases his conclusions on grounds far too narrow ; and omtho 
whole it is far more probable that Boetius wrote none of the four 
Christian treatises, particularly as they are not ascribed to him by 
any of his contemporaries. Three of them express in the strongest 
language the orthodox faith of the church in opposition to the 
Arlan heresy, and these three put in unmistakable langunge the 

} )roces8ion of the Holy Spirit firom both Father and Sou. The 
burth argues for the orthodox belief of the two natures and one 
person of Christ. When the desire arose that it should be believed 

it was natura^to ascribe to liim^works which wore in^armony with 
this supposed fact. The works may really have been written by 
one Boetiius, a bishop of Africa, as Jourdain supposes, or by some 
Saint Severinus, as Nltzsch conjectures, and the similarity of name 
may have aided the transference of them to the heathen or neutral 
Ikietius. 

The best editions of the entire works of Boetius arC^he Basel 
edition of 1570, and Migue's in his Fairologwe Ourmie Completm^ 
Series vols. Ixiii., Ixi# There are many editions of the Jh 

OormUAime* The most recent are — (I . ) In V elpy *s DelpKim ClaJssks^ 
Koe. 54 and 55. This contains the lives of Boetius by Bertins and 

III. -- io8 
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by KotA» and a list of the varioof editiotif of Boetitts. It has alio 
numaroiu notei. (2. ) An edition by Theodorui Obbariui. Jenos. 1848» 
This contains prolegomena on the life and writing of Boetms, on 
his religion and philosophy, and on the manusoripu and editions, a 
cntK al api>aratus, and notes. (8.) An edition by Rndolftu Feiper» 
Li[nti(n, 1871. This edition hae the fnllost collation of iilinu- 
soriiits, though a considerable number of manusoripts still remain 
to he oollam. In addition to an aocount of the MSS. used, it 
giroM the Book of Lupus ** Do Metris Boetii,*’ the ** Vita Boetii '* eon- 
tamed in some MSS., ** Elogia Boetii," and a short list of the com- 
mentators, traiislatois, and imitators of the CenaokUion* It con- 
tains also an account of the metres used by Boetlus in the Cbn- 
BolatiOf and a list of the passages which he has borrowed iVom the 
tragedies of Seneca. The work also includes the five treatises, four 
of them Christian, of which mention has been made above. In 
1887 apjiearod a very satisfactory edition of Boetlus's works, De 
ImtUvUvme ArUhmiim Zdbn J)uo, J)e InstUtUione Muatca Libri 
Qmnque^ AccedH Oaymetnaqucaf&rturBoetih: e libns manu scriptis 
edidit Qodotredus Friedlein, Lipsue. (J. p.) 

BOQHAZ-KEUY, or Boghas-Eosi (i.e., the Village of 
the Gforge), a small hamlet in Asia Minor, remarkable for 
its ruins, which are identified with the ancient Pterium or 
Ptoria. It stands 3515 feet above the sea-level, about 
half-way between Angora and Amassia, almost in the 40th 
parallel of N. lat., on the banks of a small tributary of the 
Kizil Irmak. The present village contains about 150 
houses, but the remains give evidence of its former import- 
ance. Almost all the heights they occupy bear traces of 
fortification ; extensive chambers have been excavated in 
the rocks; many portions of escarpment are elaborately 
sculptured ; and the massive foundations of a vast temple 
or palace can still be traced. The date and origin of these 
rums have given rise to much discussion. Dr Barth thinks 
the city was probably founded by Cyaxares, the Mede, and 
explains the groups of sculpture as commemorating the 

S ince betw^n Cyaxares and Alyattes, which is described by 
erodotus in the 74th chapter of his 1st book. M. Texier's 
hypothesis, on the other hand, is that the carvings represent 
the introduction of the worship of Astarte into Phrygia ; 
and this interpretation has been provisionally accepted by 
Van Lennep, in whose Traveh in Aaia Minor ^ 1870, 
carefully-drawn copies of the sculptures will be found. (See 
also Barth, Rehf von Trapemnt nneh Scutari^ 1860, and in 
MonaUherkht der BerL AJead. der TTwscnscA, Febr., 1859.) 

BOGODIJKHOFF, a town of Russia, in the government 
of Kharkofif, about 43 miles N.W. of that city, in SO** 10' 
N. lat, and 36" 32' E. long., on the sandstone heights 
along the River Merl. There seems to have been a sottle- 
ment on this site as early as 1571, and in 1681 it is spoken 
of as a town. In 1709, at the time of the Swedish war, 
Bogodukhoif was taken by Menschikofif and the Emperor 
Alexis Petrovitch. There are still remains of the ramparts 
and ditches with which it was formerly surrounded. The 
town contains four churches and a cathedral (of the 
Assumption, built in 1793), a hospital, and an almshouse. 
The inhabitants are chiefiy engaged in agriculture and 
gardening, and in the manufacture of boots, caps, and 
furred gowns. Tanning also is carried on to some extent. 
The trade is principally in grain, cattle, and fish. There 
are two weekly markets and six annual fairs. Population 
in 1860, 10,522. 

BOGOMILl, a heretical sect of the Greek Church, who 
came into notice during the 12th century. In origin they 
are probably Bulgarian, and their name appears to be a 
compound of the Slavonic words Bog^ God, and wi/w, 
have mercy. In doctrine they are closely assimilated to 
the Euchites of the preceding century, and they may be 
looked on as an offshoot of that older sect, The peculiarity 
'^of their system of belief is the place assigned to Satan, who, 
under his Original name Satanaei, is held by them to be the 
first-bom son of God. But Satapael, though seated at the 
right hand of his father emd endowed with universal sway, 
was discontented and desired to become independent He 
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led away a section of Ihe aageb from their aDegielee^ md 
with their aid formed out of chaos a mew world^>^e esi^ 
and! a new taee — man. But he was unable to give to man 
a portion of his own living spirit, and therefore beioo|^t 
Qod to bestow life on this new creation, promising that th& 
vacant places of the seceded angels should be filled up by 
the spirits of men. Repenting of this promise^ however, 
he resolved to bring forib an evil race which should ovar^ 
whelm the good among mankind. He accordinffly sedu^ 
Eve, who ^ve birth to Cain, the first of the descen^nts 
of the evil principle. power also enabled him lo 
deceive the greater part of mankind, particularly the 
to whom he represented himself as Jehovah. At last God 
sent out from himself the Logo§, or angel Michael, who * 
came upon earth in an ethereal form Which was in appear- 
ance only an earthly body, Christ overcame Satanaei, and 
deprived him of his creative power, J7, from which time 
he is called Satan. Christ then ascended and took his 
place beside the Father, who again sent forth an emanation, 
the Holy Ghost, for the comfort and edification of believers. 
In church observances the Bogomili were equally heterodox. 
They rejected baptism by water only, and made the cere- 
mony consist of prayer, and of laying on the head of the 
convert the gospel (probably apocryphal) of St John, and 
the hands of the congregation. As they rejected the 
symbol of water in baptism so they refused to admit such 
symbolic rites as the Lord’s supper, which they looked 
upon as an offering to evil spirits. They were averse to 
all images, even to the cross. The BogomiU suffered 
persecution from Alexius Comnenus, who put to death 
their leader Basilius, and they were condemned by a synod 
of Constantinople in 1140. They lingered on, however, 
in and about Philippopolis, and opinions nearly identical 
with theirs are to be met with among the later Catharists. < 
(See the Church Histories of Neander and Gieseler.) 

BOGOTA, or Santa Ft be Bogota, the capital of the 
United States of Colombia, in South .Ajnerica, iMituated 
in the state of Cundinamarca, in 4" 6' H. lat. and 78" 30' 
W. long. It occupies a fine position at the base of the 
mountaiiu||||||l Guadalupe and Montserrato, on a table-land 
that forms part of the eastern ridge of the Ande5,*^tween 
the extensive valley of the Magdaleua and the plains that 
are watered by part of the Orinoco system. The surround- 
ing country is exceedingly fertile, and produces abundant 
crops of wheat and barley and the legumirfous plants 
cultivated in Europe. The city of Bogota is the finest in 
the republic ; its streets are well built, and run at right 
angles to each other ; and within recent <years most of 
them have been supplied with side pavements.' The 
private houses are built of sun-dried bricks, and white- 
washed ; and owing to the prevalence of earthquakes they 
are mostly of one story in height. Of the streets the 
largest and finest is the Calle-Reai or Calle de la Republica, 
which ends in a larp square or plaza containing some of 
the chief buildings in the city. The cathedral, rebuilt^ in 
1814, possesses very little external beauty ; but its interior 
is fitted up with considerable elegance, its ornaments are 
rich and valuable, and the image of the Virmn, the patron 
saint, is covered with a profusion of pMoud stones. 
There are about thirty other churches in the city, bat many 
of them are in a state of decay, while several of the 
monastic buildings are appropriate to secular uses, — ^the 
religious communities having been dissolved by Mosquera, 
and their revenues devoted in great measure to edtiOational 
purposes. The convent of San Francisco is of great extent^ 
and contains some of the productions of Yasquez, a native 
artist of merit. A large and elegant building-— a capitoL 
for the reception of Congress and for the various ofiSees bl 
state— is now (1875) in course of erection. Besides the 
university there are three endowed colleges, a school of 
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and i^iiemlagy, a national academy, a public 
library, a botanic fl^tden, and a military school, which 
Ml lupjiprted out of the public funds, and has produced 
some flood engiueera. The mint, one of the three in the 
IPpubUc, is a }#ge and handsome building, and is well 
supplied with the necessary machinery. There are manu- 
&ctures of soap, cloth, leather and the precious metals ; 
an active trade is carried on^ and the neighbourhood is 
rich in minerals of various kinds. The population in ISOO 
amounted to 21,464, exclusive of strangers and temporary 
rOlidents ; in 1821 it was estimated at 30,000, and in 1870 
at about 52,000, Santa F4 ae Bogota was founded in 
1538 by Qomsalez Ximenes de Quesada, and received its 
iname from his birthplace Santa F6, with the addition of 
Bogota, in honour, it is said, of a native prince of that time. 
It soon increased m size and importance, and became the 
capital of the Spanish vice-royalty of New Qranada. In 
1811 the citizens threw off the Spanich yoke and a republic 
was proclaimed ; the city, however, in 1816, fell into the 
hands of Murillo the Spanish general. Delivered by 
Bolivar in 1819 it was made capital of the republic of 
Colombia ; on the separation of the three states it remained 
the chief city of New Granada, and it is now the capital 
of the United States of Colombia, forming itself an inde- 
pendent federal territory. It is the seat of the supreme 
court and the other offices of the Federal Government, and 
the residence of the foreign diplomatic representatives. 

BOGBA, correctly BAOUBiC, a district in the BAjshdhi 
division, within the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, 
situated between 25® 20' and 24® 20' 28" N. lat., and 88® 
65' 30" and 89* 49' 26" K long. It is bounded on the 
N, by the districts of DinAjpur and Rangpur, on the 
£. by the districts of Bangpur and Maimansinh, on the 
S. by the district of Pabnd, and on the W. by the districts of 
iBdjshdhi and Dindjpur. The revenue area of the district in 
1870 was 2000 square miles, of which 1750 were returned 
as unde^ cultivation, 125 as cultivable but not actually 
oultivatea, and 125 as uncultivable waste. The census 
of 1872 returned the police area of the district at 1500 
square miles, and disclosed a population of 8M|467 souls, 
of whM 556,620, or 80 per cent., wore Mknometans ; 
130,64?, or 19 per cent., Hindus; 22 Christians; and 
2181 were classified as “others." Density of population 
in the census area, 59 per square mile. The district 
Itretches out in a level plain, intersected by numerous 
strefilnB and dotted with patches of jungle. The Karatoyd 
River flows from north to south, dividing the district into 
two portions, possessing very distinct characteristics. The 
eastermtraiet consists of rich alluvial soil, well -watered, and 
subject to fertilizing inundations, yielding heavy crops of 
coarse rice, oilseeds, and jute. The western portion of the 
district is high-lying and produces the finer qualities of 
*rice. The principal rivers are formed by the different 
channels of the Brahmaputra, which river here bears the 
local names of the Kondi, the Ddokobd, and the Jamund, 
•the last forming a portion of the eastern boundary of the 
district. Its ood is studded with alluvial islanda The 
Brahmaputra and its channels, together with three minor 
streams, the BiUgdli, Karatoy^ and Alai, afford admirable 
facilities for commerce, and render every part of the 
district accessible to native cargo boats of large burden. 
The rivers swarm with fish, — the value of the fisheries 
being estimated at £45,000 a year. The principal pro- 
ducts 6f the district are rice, pease, pulses, oilseeds, jute, 
sugar-cane, mulberry, red pepper, and hemp for smoking 
(CatmabiB indiea). These products, together with clarified 
butter and a little silk, form the chief article? of export. 
The imports consist of salt, cloth, tobacco, arecarnuts, copper 
and biftss utensils, spices, iron and piece goods. The 
chief trading markets are Bogr4, Lakhmigaiy, Burigai^, 


DhupohdehiA, Ac. A silk factory has been’ established at 
Nao^pArA, and is conducted with European capital, with an 
annual outlay of about £4500. The revenue and expendi- 
ture of the mstrict have steadily increased of late years. 
In 1853 the total revenue of the district amounted to 
£48,431, and the civil expenditure to £7282; in I860, 
revenue £57,744, and civil expenditure £11,01 3 ; in 1870- 
71 the revenue bad risen to £59,979. In 1870-71 the 
district contained 1064 separate estates held by 2497 pro- 
prietors, payinga total Government landrevenue of £44,347. 
The ma^ineiy for protecting person and property consists 
of six magisterial and six civil courts, with (1) a regular 
police force, numbering 64 officers and 252 men, and cost- 
ing Government £6976 ; (2), a rural constabulary or 
village watch, numbering 2552 men, and costing £6635, 
paid by the landholders and villagers ; and (3), municipal 
police, numbering 36 men, and costing £251. In 1871-72 
there were 41 Government and aided schools in the district, 
attended by 1492 pupils, and maintained at a total cost of 
£1398, of which £692 was contributed by the state. The 
total number of aided and unaided schools in the district is 
returned in the census of 1872 at 169, attended by 1685 
pupils. The only town containing upwards of 5000 
inhabitants in the district is BogrA, the administrative 
headquarters, situated on the KaratoyA River ; population 
in 1872, 5872 ; municipal income, £282 ; expenditure, 
£208; rate of taxation |>er head, ll^d. There is one 
other municipality, Sherpur, formerly a place of importance 
when the East India Company had silk filatures in its 
neighbourhood. A great part of this town is now over- 
grown with jungle; the municipal income in 1869 was 
£246, the expenditure £174. The climate of Bogra is 
mild during the winter, but sultry and oppressive at other 
seasons. The average annual rainfall for the five years 
ending 1869 was 82 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature 77® Fahr. 

BOHADDIN, or, more properly, Boha-Eddyn, an emi- 
nent Arabian writer and statesman, better known in the 
East under the appellation of Ibn-Sjxdbab. He was born 
at Mosul 1145 a.d. (539 A.H.), and early became eminent 
in the study of the Koran, as well as in jurisprudence. 
At the age of twenty-seven he obtained the place of lecturer 
at Baghdad, and, soon after, a professor’s chair at Mosul. 
In 1187 he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and then 
proceeded to visit Jerusalem and Hebron. In passing 
through Damascus he was sent for by Saladin, who was 
then employed in the siege of Kancab. Bohaddin observed, 
as he himself mentions ( Vita Saladini, c. v.), that the whole 
soul of the monarch was engrossed by the war which he 
was then waging against the enemies of the faith, and saw 
that the only mode of acquiring his favour was by urging 
him to its vigorous prosecution. With this view he com- 
posed a treatise on the Law$ and Discipline of Sacred War ; 
and this work, on his return, he presented to Saladin, who 
received it with peculiar favour. Bohaddin, from this time, 
remained constantly attached to the person of the sultan, 
and was employed on various important embassies and 
departments of civil government. He was also appointed 
judge of the army, and judge of J erusalem. After Saladin’s 
death, Bohaddin was active in securing the throne to his 
son, Melik-al-Dhaker, and was by that prince created cadi 
of Aleppo. He then founded a college in that city of which 
he himself was the principal professor. When Melik-al- 
Dhaker died, his son Melik-al-Aziz was a minor, and 
Bohaddin obtained the principal sway in the regency. 
This gave him an opportunity of introducing learned men 
at court, and loading them with honours. As ti^ prince, 
however, approached to nmnbood, Bohaddin, though he still 
retained his offices, founcrit expedient to retire from court 
Even after he was unable to go to college, he continued to 
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give lectureB in hm own houBe ; and he persevered in these 
learned labours till the age of ninety, when he died 1235 
A.D. (633 A.H.) Bohaddin wrote on jurisprudence and 
Muslim divinity ; but his principal work is his Life of 
Salacihi, which, with several other pieces connected with 
the same subject, was published by Schultens, at Leyden, 
in 1732, accompanied by a Latin translation, with notes 
and a geographical index. This work affords a favourable 
specimen of the historical compositions of the Arabs. It is 
written with some spirit, and yet is free from that inflation 
which so frequently disfigures Oriental composition. What- 
ever relates to Saladin breathes the highest tone of 
j)anegyric; yet the enthusiasm with which everything 
concerning him is narrated, and the anecdotes which the 
author, from his personal knowledge, is able to communicate 
respecting that extraordinary character, give his work a 
great degree of interest. 

BOHEMIA (Oerman Bohmen or Boheim), a king- 
dom of the Austrian empire, situated between 48“ 33' 
and 51“ 4' N. lat., and 12“ 5' and 16“ 25' W. long., and 
bounded on the N. by Haxony and Prussian Silesia, E, 
by Moravia, S. by Upper and Lower Austria, and W. by 
Bavaria. Its area is estimated at 19,983 square miles. It 
belongs almost entirely to the basin of the Elbe, which rises 
within the territory, and is joined by the Adler, the Isor, 
the Moldau, and the Eger before it passes the frontier. The 
boundaries are pretty clearly marked by mountain ranges 
on all sides, — the Bohmerwald dividing the country from 
Bavaria, the Erzgebirge and Kiesengebirge from Saxony and 
Silesia, and the Moravian Hills from the Imsinof the Danube. 
The climate is healthy, but varies considerably in different 
districts ; the soil in many parts is highly fertile, and grain 
of various kinds, potatoes, hops, flax, hemp, vines, and fruits 
are extensively cultivated. In 1870 there were 6,205,161 
acres of ploughed land, 2656 in vineyards, 1,560,321 in 
gardens and meadows, 995,340 in pasture, and 3,749,411 
in woodland. At the same date the number of horses in the 
country was 189,337, cattle 1,602,015, sheep 1,106,290, 
goats 194,273, swine 228,180, and bee-hives 140,892. 
'hie mineral productions comprise gold, silver, l^ad, tin, 
cop[)er, iron, cobalt, bismuth, arsenic, sulphur, coal, alum, 
vitriol, and different sorts of stone. In 1870 there were 
obtained 156 cwt. of gold-ore, 1245 of silver-ore, 225,536 
tons of iron, 999 tons of lead, 2274 of tin, 61 tons of anti- 
mony, and 1 1 1 of arsenic-ore. The quantity of coal and 
lignite amounted to 4,099,909 tons. The mineral springs 
of Bohemia — ClJarlsbad, Teplitz, Marienbad, and Franzens- 
brunn, <fec. — are justly famous. The industry of the 
kingdom is highly developed in various directions. Most 
important of all is the manufacture of woollen goods, prin- 
cipally carried on at Reiclionberg and in the neighbour- 
hood. The cotton manufacture is also extensively pro- 
secuted in the same district ; and at Ruraburg and other 
places linen stuffs are largely produced. Bohemian glass 
has been celebrated for centuries, and is still exported to 
all parts of Europe. Porcelain and earthenware of different 
sorts, iron and steel wares, copj^er, tin, and pewter articles, 
wooden wares, clioinical stuffs, and paper are all the objects 
of a considerable industry. Beetroot sugar is pretty largely 
manufactured, the refineries numbering 126 in 1870. At 
the same date there were 968 breweries in the country, and 
324 brandy distilleries. The chief commercial city is the 
cajiital, Prague ; but Reichenberg, Ifilsen, Haida, Rumburg, 
Leitmeritz, and Budweis arc all important centres. Bohemia 
is divided into twelve circles — Prague, Budweis, Pisek, 
•'Pilsen, Eger, Saaz, Ijeitmcritz, Bunzlau, Jiczin, Koniggratz, 
Ch^udim,^0za8lau, and Tabor, and these are subdivided into 
91 departments. In 1869 there were 372 towns, 226 
smaller market- towns, and 12,551 villages. The number 
of inhabited houses in the whole country amounted to 
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632,404 ; and the total population was 5,106,069, Of whom 
2,433,629 were males, and 2,672,440 females. The c^ns 
of 1869 took no count of nationality, but acoonljng to 
Ficker in his Die VlilkereUimme der Oeiterreiehitehr 
Unfforiechen Monarchies there are 20 of German race for, 
32 of Blavonic. By far the greater part of the popula- 
tion (4,940,898) belongs to the Roman Catholic Church; 
while only 3438 are menfbers of the Greek Church, 
106,115 I^otestants, and 89,933 Jews. The country con- 
stitutes an archbishopric, and is divided into three 
bishoprics. In 1870 there^were 140 ecclesiastical founda- 
tions, with endowments amounting to £65,726. At the 
head of the educational establishments is the University of 
Prague, with four faculties, and attended in 1871 by 1516 < 
students. There are upwards of 4000 ordinary schools in 
rather more than the half of which Czech is spoken, 26 
gymnasiums, 4 theological seminaries, and several institu- 
tions for special departments of the arts and sciences. 

Bohemia derives its name from the Boii, a Celtic race l 
expelled from the country by the Marcomanni, who, after 
establishing a considerable kingdom under Marbod and 
being converted to Christianity, were in their turn supplanted 
by the Slavonic race, which is still predominant. The new 
comers were in danger of expulsion or conquest by the 
Avars, but were defended and established, according 
their own possibly mythical account, by the heroic Samo ; 
and somewhat later, as the story goes, his place was filled 
by the good knight Krok, whose daughter Libussa, marry- 
ing Premysl, became the founder of a regular dynasty. 
Bohemia was for a time absorbed in the great Carlovingian 
monarchy, but soon reasserted its independence. In the 
course of the 9th century Christianity was introduced. 
Under Boleslas I. the bounds of Bohemia were extended 
and its unity secured ; but after a vigorous defence he had ^ 
to recognize the overlordship of Otto I. of Germany. Under < 
his grandchildren his kingdom fell to pieces ; a Polish 
conquest followed, and the restoration of thg native 
dynasty was only effected by the help of Henry II. of 
Germany. In 1086 Wratislas II. received the title of king 
from the emperor for himself; and Premysl Ottocar I. 
(1197-1230) became the founder of a hereditary series of 
kings. Ho was a bold defender of his independence, and 
at the same time gave great encouragement to German 
immigration. By the introduction of the right of primogeni- 
ture in the succession to the throne, he put an ‘6nd to^ thd' 
disputes and contests which so often followed the death of 
a king. In 1241 his son and successor was tKe successful 
defender of Europe against a Mongolian invasion ; but he 
was eclipsed by Ottocar 11. (1253-1278), who added greatly 
by conquest to the extent of his dominions, and made 
himself a formidable rival to the emperor himself. The 
Premysl dynasty was at last extinguished in 1306 ; and^ 
after a fe\/ years of uncertainty and dissatisfaction the Bo- 
hemian cro.vn was bestowed on John of Luxembourg (son 
of the Emperor Henry VII.), who thus became the founder 
of a dynasty which lasted till 1437. This warlike and ' 
prosperous monarch was succeeded by his son Charles I., 
who obtained the imperial dignity as Charles IV., and left 
Bohemia in a flourishing and influential ^sition at his 
death in 1378. Under his successors, who fell far below 
the character of their ancestor, the country was thrown into 
confusion by the Hussite reformation, which resulted in a 
protracted war (1419-1434). The success of the reforming 
party led to an elective monarchy, and after various 
vicissitudes; George of Podiebrad mounted the throne in 
1458; and in spite of Papal bull and Hungarian arms 
maintained his position till his death in 1471. His 
successor, the Polish prince Ladislas, ultimately obtained^ 
also the crown of Hungary ; but under him and his son 
Louis (1517-1526) the nobility made themselves more and 
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niore imtepdndo&t of the king, and the common people were 
erased deeper into serfdom. On the death of Louis, in a 
batue^^kgainst the Turks at Mohacz, Bohemia passed into 
^e hands of Ferdinand of Austria, who treated the kingdom 
Jn the most deipotic manner, and in 1547 declar^ it a 
nereditary possession. He was followed in succession by 
his son Maximilian II. and his grandson Rudolph II., who 
left the country as distracted as they found it. The sou 
of Matthias, the next king, was rejected by the Protestant 
party, which chose in his stead Frederick V. of the 
•Balatinate; but the victory at the White Mountain in 
1620 left Bohemia at the mercy of the emperor, who 
inflicted a terrible vengeance on his enemies, and in 1627 
, declared the country a purely Catholic and hereditary 
kingdom of the empire. Owing to this no fewer than 
30,000 families are said to have gone into exile and the 
population of the country was reduced to 800,000. On the 
death of Charles VI. Charles Albert of Bavaria laid claim 
to the crown, which continued to be an object of dispute 
through the Silesian campaigns and the Seven Years* War, 
but was successfully defended by Maria Theresa and her 
son Joseph II. The country was greatly benefited in 
many ways by the government of that monarch ; but he 
destroyed the independence of the royal towns, and treated 
the whole land as a more province of the empire. Its 
rlligious condition was considerably improved, however, 
by an edict of toleration published in 1781. Under the 
succeeding reigns the circumstances of Bohemia underwent 
but little alteration, and it was hardly affected by the first 
French Revolution. In 1848, however, a determined 
“ national ” movement agitated the country. The demands 
of the Liberal party gradually increased, and nothing short 
of a full share in the constitutional government of their 
country would suffice. The movement was not confined to 
‘ Bohemia, but spread through the whole Austrian empire, 
to the article on which (p. 137 of the present volume) the 
reader g referred. (See Freher, liemm Bohemicarmi 
Antiqu%ScTiptore9y 1602 ; Dobiier, Monmienta Ilistorim, 
1764-68 ; Pelzel, Geschichte der Bokmeti^ 1817 ; Palacky, 
GeBchichte von Bohmen^ 1839 ; Jordan, Geachichte des 
hdhm, Volh und Landes^ 1845-47.) 

•e. The Bohemians or Czechs speak a Slavonic language, 
which has been subjected to literary culture from about 
(ifipot before) the 9th century. A few fragments of a 
^re-Christian literature have been preserved in a njanu- 
scrijh; discovered by Hanka in 1817 in the church-steeple 
of Koniginhbf ; but the first productions of any extent are 
due to the activity of the early German Christians, and 
are composed for the most part in the Latin language. 
Against this powerful exotic speech the vernacular had 
long and dubious struggle, especially in the ecclesiasti- 
cal domain, and it was still striving against its encroach- 
*ments when the political circumstances of the nation 
exposed it to the more dangerous, because more popular 
an^ less artificial, rivalry of German. From the court and 
•the capital outward over the nobility and the country there 
spread a Germanizing energy that at first seemed likely to 
destroy everything that was distinctively Bohemian ; 
but here anc^here the national language and customs 
were fostered and preserved by a few patriotic spirits, 
among whom the monks of the Slavonic monastery of 
Sazawa were especially conspicuous. At length the native 
language obtained theimperial patronage(underCharle8lV.) 
Dalimil wrote his Rhyming Chronicle of Bohemui (1314) ; 
and translations began to be made from Latin and other 
languages. Among these were Mandeville*s Tinvela ; and 
about the end of the 14th century a complete version of 
the Scriptures, the manuscript of which is preserved at 
Nikolaburg in Moravia. Thomas Stitny the domestic 
moralist, Duba the jurist, and Flaska the didactic poet, 


deserve to be mentioned as original writers. The next 
generation saw the attempts at once at religious and at 
linguistic reform that came to so sad an end in the burn- 
ing of John Huss and the persecutions that followed. 
The Bohemian language was, indeed, brought into general 
use and served the disputants of lx>th sides; but little 
was consigned to its keeping except the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of ecclesiastical and political strife. A large 
collection of these works, saved from destruction by the 
invading Swedes, is still preserved in the library of 
Stockholm. Of more permanent interest may be mentioned 
Paul Zidok’s lliatory of the Worlds written for George of 
l*odiebrad j the interesting travels of Leo of Kosiiiital and 
his companions through various countries of Europe ; and 
those of Kabatnik in Egypt and Asia Minor, and of John 
of Lobkowitz in Palestine. The 16th century saw a 
remarkable development of Bohemian prose in various 
departments of literature. Weloslawin, Paprocky, and 
Hayck of Liboczun wrote popular histories ; Wratislas of 
Mitrovic and Prefat of Wlkanow gave accounts of their 
travels; and Nicolas Konec, Dobrensky, and Lornnicky 
produced didactic works of different kinds. A valuable 
translation of the Bible was published at Kralitz in 
Moravia by eight learned Bohemian Brethren at the 
instigation of John of Zerotin ; and various versions of 
the classics appeared from time to time. A long period 
of literary decadence followed the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. The best blood of the nation went 
into exile, and what Bohemian literature was pnwluced 
appeared for the most part in foreign cities. In 1774 a 
severe blow was struck at the native language by Maria 
Tlieresa*B imperial decree which enforced the use of German 
in the higher and middle schools of the country. Before 
long, however, the defence of the mother tongue was taken 
up by Count Kinsky, Ilanka of Hankenstein, the historian 
Pelzel, and the Jesuit Balbin,-' by the lost mentioned in a 
Dhsertatio apologetica ])ro llmjna Bohemicn, The language 
became the object of the scientific investigations of Do- 
browsky, and the remains of the early periods were edited 
by Dobner, Prochazka, and other philologists. A chair of 
the Bohemian language was founded in the University of 
Prague, and in 1818 a Bohemian museum was established 
in connection with a society that devoted itself to the study 
of national antiquities, and published a valuable journal. 
Puchmayer (1795-1820) gave an impulse to national 
poetry, and has been succeeded by Langer, Roko, Wocel, 
Schneider, Czelakowsky, and KoUar, and a great number of 
other writers. In the department of science Presl, Sadek, 
Amorling, Smetana, Petcino, Sloboda, and Opiz have 
attained distinction. Grammars of the Czech language 
have been j)roducod by Burian, Hanka, Maly, Sembera, 
and Tomicek; Sumawaky published a great German- 
Bohemian dictionary ; Spatny, a Bohemian -German and 
Gennau-Bohemian technological dictionary; and Jungmann 
a large Bohemian-German lexicon. The names of even 
the prominent writers in philosophy, theology, and politics 
are too numerous to be mentioned. (See Schafarik*8 
Sloviach AUerthumery 1842, and Ofschichte der Slav, 
Sprache, 1826 ; Jungmann*s Geschichte der Bohm, Sprache 
ww/ Literatvry 1825.) 

BOHEMONl), Marc, one of the leaders of the Crusades, 
bom about 1056, was the eldest son of Robert Guiscard, a 
Norman, who had obtained by conquest the dukedom of 
Apulia and Calabria. From 1081 to 1085 he served under 
his father in a war against the Byzantine emperor Alex- 
ander Comnenus, whom he twice defeated, though he had« 
to return to Italy without reaping any substantifll fruits of 
his success. In 1085 his father die^ leaving Apulia and 
Calabria to a younger soB, while Bohemond obtained only 
the small principality of Tarentum. A war between the 
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brothers followed, from which, however, Bohemond wae 
speedily diverted by the Crosades, which opened up a 
wider field for his ambition. Accompanied by his cousin 
Tanrred, he led an army of 10,000 cavalry and 20,000 
infantry, with which he would have besieged Constantinople 
had he been able to persuade Godfrey of Bouillon to join 
him. Ho took a leading part in the battle of Dorylmum 
(1097), arid the other engagements of the campaign in 
Asia Minor. A year later he besieged and captured 
Antioch, of which he assumed the principality.* In 1101 
he was defeated and taken prisoner by the Turks. Keleased, 
after a captivity of two years, on the payment of a very 
heavy ransom, he returned to Europe to collect troops. In 
1106 he visited France, and married Constance, a daughter 
of Philip I. With an army levied in France, in right of 
his marriage, he renewed war with Alexius, but- being 
unsuccessful in the siege of Durazzo he was obliged to con- 
clude a peace in 1108. He died at Canossa in Apulia in 
1111. (See Gibbon’s Beeline and FaXly c, Iviii., lx. ; and 
Michaud’s Huioire de Croisadee.) 

BOIAHDO, Count Mattko Mauia, of a noble and 
illustrious house established at Ferrara, but originally from 
Heggio, was born at Scandiano, one of the seignoral estates 
of his family, near Heggio di Modena, about the year 1434, 
according to Tiiaboschi, or 1420 according to Mazzuchelli. 
At an early age he entered the University of Ferrara, where 
he acquired a good knowledge of Greek and Latin, and 
even of the Oriental languages, and was in due time admitted 
doctor in philosophy and in law. At the court of Ferrara, 
where he enjoyed the favour of Duke Borso d’Este and his 
successor Hercules, he was entrusted with several honourable 
employments, and in particular was named governor of Reg- 
gio, an appointment which he hold in the year 1478. Three 
years afterwards he was elected captain of Modena, and 
reappointed governor of the town and citadel of Reggio, 
whore he died in the year 1494, though in what month is 
uncertain. Almost all his works, and especially his great 
l)oom of the Orlando Inamorato, were composed for the 
amusement of Duke Hercules and his court, though not 
wiitten within its precincts. His practice, it is said, was 
to retire to Scandiano or some other of his estates, and 
there to devote himself to composition ; and Costelvetro, 
Vallisnieri, Mazzuchelli, and Tiraboschi, all unite in stating 
that he took care to insert in the descriptions of his poem 
those of the agreeable environs of his chateau, and that the 
greater part of the names of his heroes, as Mondricardo, 
Gradasse, Sacripant, Agraniant, and others, were merely the 
names of some of his peasants, which, from their uncouth- 
nesa, appeared to him proper to bo given to Saracen 
warriors. Bo this os it may, the Orlando Inamorato 
deserves to be considered as one of the moat important 
poems in Italian literature, since it fomis the first example 
of the romantic epic worthy to serve as a model, and, as 
such, undoubtedly produced the Orlando Furioeo. Qravina 
and Mazzuchelli have said, and succeeding writers have 
repeated on their authority, that Boiardo proposed to 
himself as his model the Iliad of Homer ; that Paris is 
besieged like the city of Troy ; that Angelica holds the place 
of Helen ; and that, in short, the one poem is a sort of 
reflex image of the other. In point of fact, however, the 
subject-matter of the poem is derived from the Fabvlovs 
Chrmide of the pseudo-Turpin ; though, with the exception 
of the names of Charlemagne, Roland, Oliver, and some 
other principal warriors, who necessarily figure as important 
characters in the various scenes, there is little resemblance 
between the detailed plot of the one and that of the other. 
The i>oeif 4 which Boiardo did not live to finish, was printed 
at Scandiano the year after liis death, under the superintend- 
ence of his son Count Camillo. ^The title of the book is 
without date : but a Latin letter from Antonia Caraffa di 
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Reggio, prefixed to the poem, k dated the kklendi of 
1495. A second edition, eJeo without date, but jdiich 
most have been printed before the year 1500, app|^red ni 
Venice ; and the poem was twice reprinted there during 
the first twenty years of the 10th oenturj^ These editioi^ 
are the more curious and valuable, tJ^t they contain 
nothing but the text of the author, which is comprised in 
three ^oks, divided intolbantos^ the third book being 
incomplete. But Niccolo degli Agostini, an indifferent poet, 
had the courage to continue the work commenced by 
Boiardo, adding to it three books, which w'ere printedeift 
Venice in 1526-1531, in* 4to; and since that time no 
edition of the Orlando has been printed without the con- 
tinuation of Agostini, wretched as it unquestionably is .41 
Boiardo’s poem suffers from the incurable defect of a ^ 
laboured and heavy styla His story is skilfully con- 
structed, the characters are well drawn and sustained * 
throughout; many of the incidents show a power and 
fertility of imagination not inferior to that of Ariosto, but 
the peHect workmanship indispensable for a great work of 
art is wanting. The poem in its original shape was not 
popular, and has been completely superseded by the 
Mtfojcimento of Francesco Bern!. See Bbrni. 

The other works of Boiardo are — 1. II Timone, a comedy, 
Scandiano, 1500, 4 to ; 2 . Sonnettie Camoni, Reggio, 1499, 
4to; 3. Carmen Biutolicon, Reggio, 1500, 4to; 4. 

Capitoli in tena rima, Venice, 1523 or 1533 ; 5. Apvlejo 
delV Asino dOro, Venice, 1516, 1518 ; 6 . Adno dXOro de 
Luciano tradottoin uolgart, Venice, 1523, 8 vo ; 7. Erodoto 
Alicarneueeo ietorico, tradottodi Greco in Lingua itediana, 
Venice, 1533 and 1538, 8 vo; 8 . Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores. (See Panizzi’s Boiardo, 1830-31.) 

BOIELDJEU, FBANgois-AoRiEN, is the chief representa- 
tive of the national school of comic opera in France, a branch 
of art in which everything that is most lovable and at th^ 
same time most national in the French character has found 
its full expression. He was born at Rouen in 1775, and 
received his first musical education from M. Broche, the 
organist of the cathedral of that city. It is said that, when 
quite a youth, in order to escape the punishment of a 
severe master for a slight offence, he went off to Paris on 
foot, but was discovered and brought back by his parents. 
He began composing songs and chamber music at a very 
early age, — his first opera, LaFamilleSuuee, being produced 
on the stage of Rouen in 1795, where it met witii an enthBt^ 
siastic reception. Not satisfied with his local succ4i»s he 
turned his eyes to that loadstar of youthful ambition, 
Paris. He went to the capital in 1795, f^l of hope and 
expectation. The score of his opera was submitted to the 
ileading musicians of the day, such as Cherubini, M4hul, 
and others, but met with little approbation. Altogether 
the time was not favourable for the comic muse. Th^ 
heroic passions roused by the revolutionary events of the 
preceding years required commensurate efforts of musical 
art ; the grand opera was the order of the day. Boieymu 
had to fall back on his talent as a pianoforte-player for a* 
livelihood, and to wait for a chance of higher success in the 
meantime. This success came at last from a source whence 
it was little expected, and, perhaps, less dadred, Qarat, a 
fashionable singer of the period, admired Boieldieu’s touch 
on the piano, and made him his accompanyist. Ho also 
sung in the drawing-rooms of the Directoiro the charming 
songs and ballads with which the young composer supplied 
him but too willingly. In this manner Boieldieu’s reputa- 
tion gradually extended to wider circles. In 1 797 his above- 
mentioned o|)era appeared for the first time on a Paris 
stage, and was well received. Several others followed in 
raj)id succession, of which only the last, Le Calif e de BagdtA 
(1799), has escaped oblivion. It tends to show Boieldieu’s 
true artistic vocation, that, after the enormous success of 
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diitt ]io the ymx% of a thorough musical train- 
mg. and yofuntarily descended from the position of a 
snooeisful maestro to that of a humble pupil He took 
hsmm from Cherubini and the influence of that great 
^master is distiwtly discernible in the higher artistic finish 
of Boieldieu’s later compositions. In 1802 Boieldieu, for 
the second time in his ll|e, took to sudden flight, on this 
occasion in order to escape t!|^ domestic troubles caused by 
his marriage with a celebrated ballet-dancer of the Paris 
Opera. The frightened husband wont to Russia, where he 
was received with open arms by the Emperor Alexander. 
During his prolonged stay at Bt Petersburg he composed a 
number of operas which it is unnecessary to name. He 
also set to music the choruses of Racine’s AtheUie^ one of 
his few attempts at the tragic style of dramatic writing. In 
1811 he returned to his own country, where the following 
year witnessed the production of one of his finest works, 
Jean de Pome* The charming coquetry of the queen 
of Navarre, the chivalrous verve of the king, the ofiicious 
pedantry of ^the seneschal, and the amorous tenderness of 
the page — all this rendered in the finest touches that 
music, and only French music, is capable of, will not soon 
be forgotten. Wo pass over a number of other operas of 
lesser value, partly written in collaboration with other com- 

f osors, and turn at once to the second and greatest master- 
iece of Boieldieu’s genius, his Darm BlancJie ( 1 825). The 
libretto, written by Bcribe, was partly suggested by Walter 
Scott’s Monastery^ and several original Scotch tunes cleverly 
introduced by the composer add not a little to the melodious 
charm and local colour of the work. La Paine Bla/nche 
marks the highest development of the French school of 
comic opera. Gr^try stood at the head of this school ; 
Cherubini with his Deux Jourvxes followed in his wake ; 
Boieldieu, greater than both (in this particular branch 
of art), reached a perfection which was to some extent 
sustained by the works of Auber. Boieldieu’s pupil, Adam, 
has in his Demisrs Souvenirs dun Mudeien left a charming 
sketcli^f the genesis of Boieldieu’s masterpiece. The 
chief characteristics of his style are an easy flow of graceful 
melodies, a refined though occasionally somewhat meagre 
instrumentation, admirable phrasing, and a most distinct 
enunciation of the words. The outer events of Boioldieu’s 
career may be summed up in few words. For a long time 
ha occupied the position of jirofossor of composition and 
• pianoforte at the Conservatoire; in 1817 ho was made 
a iiember of the Institute. The Danie Blanche was 
his last opera but one. Soon after its production ho was 
seized with a violent attack of pulmonary disease. To 
stop 4he rapfd progress of the illness he travelled in Italy 
and the South of France, but fell a victim to it on October 
8, 1834. 

BOTI, a Celtic people, who at an early date crossed 
* the Alps and established themselves between the Po and 
the Apennines to the south of the Insubres and Cenomani. 
Qji the defeat of their neighbours the Senonoa by the 
limans they joined the Etruscans against the conquerors, 
and were involved in the disastrous results of the battle at 
the Vadimonian Lake in 283 B.C. Equally unsuccessful 
in the follo>g^g year, they formed a treaty of peace with 
the Romans, which they kept for a considerable time, till 
the encroachments of their conquerors led them to engage 
in the Great Gallic war of 225 b.o. From that period 
they continued to. indulge their hostility on all occasions, 
and on the outbreak of the Punic wars gave valuable aid 
to the Carthaginians from time to time. At length their 
strength was broken by Scipio Nasica in 191 b.c. ; a large 
proportion of their territory was appropriated and secured 
•by the colonies of Bononia, Parma, and Mutina j and 
before long the whole race seems to have been constrained 
to reeroBS the Alps. They betook themselves to that 


district of country which is still called in consequence 
Bohemia; but before many centuries they were expelled 
by other hostile tribes and their separate existence as a ^ 
people was lost 

BOILEAU-DESPREAUX, Nicolas, was born at Paris 
on the 1st November 1636. Cr6ne, not far from the 
capital, has been frequently stated to be his birthplace, 
but the matter seems to be pretty nearly settled by the 
researenes of M. Labat {Etcherches kistoriques sur VHdtel 
de la Prefecture de Pohee)^ who has discovered the very 
house in tlio Rue de Jerusalem where the poet was bom. 

Ho was educated at the College of Beauvais, and was at 
first destined for the legal profession. From tliis, however, 
after a short trial, he recoiled in disgust, complaining 
bitterly of the amount of chicanery which passed under 
the name of law and justice. To escape such a course of life 
ho began to study for the church, and actually received a 
priory of a small annual value, but his wishes soon turned 
in another direction. Ho gave up his clerical profession, 
and, his father having left him a small provision suffi- 
cient for his wants, thenceforward devoted himself to 
letters. Such of his early poems as have b^en pre- 
served hardly contain the promise of what ho ultimately 
became. The first piece in which his peculiar powers 
were displayed was a satirical poem, Adieus of a Poet 
to the City of Paris^ published in 1660. This was 
quickly followed by eight others, and the number was 
at a later period increased to twelve. A twofold in- 
terest attaches to the satires. In the first place the 
author skilfully parodies and attacks writers who at the 
time were placed in the very first rank, such as Cha 2 >elain, 
Cotin, Quinault, and Scudt^ri ; he openly raised the stand- 
ard of revolt against the older poets. But in the second 
place he showed, both by ])recept and practice, what were 
the poetical capabilities of the French language. Prose, 
in the hands of such writers as Descartes and Pascal, had . 
proved itself a flexible and powerful instrument of expres- 
sion, with a distinct mechanism and form. But except 
with Malherl)e, there had been no attempt to fashion 
French versification according to rule or method. In 
Boiloau for the first time appeared terseness and vigour of 
expression, with i)erfect regularity of verso structure. His 
fame was quickly established ; he received a pension, and 
was made historiographer along with his friend Racine. 

In 1664 he composed his prose Dialoyue des heros de roman^ 
which is a refined satire on the elaborate romances of 
the time. It may be said to have once for all abolished 
them. From 1669 onwards appeared the Epistles^ graver 
in tone than the satires, maturer in thought, more exquisite 
and polished in style. In 1674 his two masterpieces, 
UArt Poetiqm exA Le Lutrin^ were published. The first, 
in imitation of the Ars Poetica of Horace, lays down the 
code for all future French verso, and may be said to fill in 
French literature a parallel place to that held by its proto- 
type in Latin. On our own literature the maxims of 
Boileau, through the translation revised by Dryden, and 
through the magnificent imitation of them in Pope’s Art of 
Criticism^ have exercised no slight influence. Boileau does 
not merely lay down rules for the language of poetry, but 
analyses carefully the various kinds of verse composition, 
and enunciates the principles peculiar to each. Of the 
four books of the Art Poetiqusy the first and last consist of 
general precepts, inculcating mainly the great rule of hon 
sens ; the second treats of the pastoral, the elegy, the ode, 
the epigram, and satire; and the third of tragic and epic 
poetry. Though the rules laid down are of value, they ^ 
tendency is rather to hamper and render too m^hanical the ^ 
efforts of poetry. Boileau himself, though a great critic 
in verse, cannot be coiAidered a great poet. The Lutrin^ 
a mock heroic poem, of which four cantos appeared in 1674, 
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is by French critics considered the beet of Boileau's works. 
It has furnished the model for the (^the Loci^ bat the 
English {>oem is superior in richness of imagination and 
subtilty of invention. The fifth and rixth cantos, after- 
wards added by Bolleau, rather detract from the beauty of 
the poem ; the last canto in particular is quite unwor^y 
of his genius. In the same year which saw the Art Poetique 
and the Lutnn was published his translation of Longinus 
On i/ie tSuhlime^ to which were afterwards added certain 
critical reflections. His later publications were chiefly 
occasional poems, in which his better powers did not shine. 
He died 1 3th March 1711. Boileau was extremely delicate 
in youth, and his constitution seems never to have been 
very strong. He was a man of warm and kindly feelings, 
honest, outspoken, and benevolent. Many anecdotes are 
told of his frankness of speech at court, and of his generous 
actions. He holds a well-defined place in French literature, 
as the first who reduced its versification to rule and who 
taught the value of workmanship for its own sake. His 
infiuenoe on English literature, through Pope and his 
contemporaries, was not less strong, though loss durable. 
Editioni of Hoileau’s works are very numerous. Perhaps 
the best is that published by Gamier in 1860, (Emren 
c&ntplke»^ with copious notes, an essay by Sainte-Beuve, 
and Holmana, 

BOILER. See Steam Enoike. 

BOIS-LE-DUC, ^8 Hertooenbosch, or ’a Bosch, a city 
of Holland, cai)ital of the province of North Brabant, 28 
miles S.S.E. of Utrecht. It stands at the confluence of 
the Doinmel and the Aa, and is strongly fortified, being 
defended by a citadel and two forts. The city is liandsome 
and well built, and is intersected by several canals. It 
contains seven churches, among which is that of Hi John, 
founded in the beginning of the 14th century, and one of 
the finest ecclesiastical edifices in Holland. It has also a 
handsome town-hall, surmounted by a tower c6ntaining a 
fine set of chimes, a court-house. Government buildings 
(formerly a J esuit monastery), an episcopal palace, an orphan 
asylum, a grammar school (once attended by Erasmus), a 
prison, two hospitals, an arsenal, and barracks. The trade 
of Bois-lo-Duc is very considerable; it has several, dis- 
tilleries, breweries, and glass-works, and manufactures 
linen, needles, cutlery, <kc. It is the seat of a vicar-goneral, 
and has tribunals of primary instance and commerce. 
Originally a hunting-lodge of the Brabant dukes, 's Her- 
togenbosch, or ** Duke’s Wood,” gradually increased, and in 
1184 was raised to the rank of a town and surrounded with 
walls. In 1453 it was greatly enlarged. Succesijive 
attempts made by the Netherlands in 1585, 1594, 1601, 
and 1603 to get possession of the town were futile ; but 
at length, in 1629, it was captured after a five months’ 
siege. In 1794 it was taken by the French, and in 1814 
by the Prussians. Population in 1869, 24,395. 
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BOIEiSABDi Jiaxr Jacwib, a daaiical ^ 

Latin poet» wu born at BiWi^oii k 1528. iSfe studied at 
Louvom ; but^ disgusted by the severity of his masj^ he 
secretly left that seminary, and after traversing a gteS part 
of Germany reached Italy, where he remainad seveml years,^ 
and was often reduced to great straits. His residence in 
Italy developed in his mind a taste for antiqtiities, and he 
soon formed a collection of im most curious monuments of 
Rome and its vicinity. He then visited the islands of the 
Archipelago, with the intention of travelling through Greece, 
but a severe illness obliged him to return to Rome. Hem 
he resumed his favourite j^rsuits with great ardour, and 
having completed his collection, returned to his native 
country ; but not being permitt^ to profess publicly the 
Protestant religion, which he had embraced some time 
before, he withdrew to Metz, where he died, October 30, 
1602. His works are — 

1. Poemata^ Epigrammatum libri trea, EUgm Uhri tres, ^iatola^ 
rum libri tres, Basel, 1574 ; 2. EmhUimUit Metz, 1584 ; 8. lotmes 
Vir&rum Hlustrium^ 1597, aqq , ; 4. ViUz et leoma Sultanorum Tiir- 
GicoruMy Ac., Frankfort, 1596 ; 5. Thaairvm Vitas Stmavatf Metz,. 
1596 ; 6. JtomemoB Urbis Topographic^ et AiKtiqu/Ualum, quibm sue* 
dwie et hremler deeerihuntwr omnia quee turn quum privatim 

videntur aniTnadveraiom dignat partea VL, Frankfort, 1597-1602, 
folio, six volumes in three, with plates, and now very rare; 7. 
Jeonea et Vitas Virorum lllvMrium^ Frankfort, 1592 to 1599 ; 8. 
Pammeus Picepa^ Frankfort, 1601 ; 9. De Divinaiione et Magiejs 
Preeatigiiat Oppenheim and Hanau, rare and curious ; 10. M(Mtm 
Variarum Gentium, Metz, 1581, ornamented with seventy illum- 
inated figures. 

BOISSONADE, Jean Francois, French classical 
scholar, was born at Paris, 12th August 1774. In 1792 
he entered the public service during the administration of 
General Dumourioz. Driven from it in 1795, he was 
restored by Lucien Bonaparte, during whose time of office 
he served as secretary to the prefecture of the Upper Marne. 
He then definitively resigned public employment and devoted 
himself to the study of Greek, for which he had always a 
strong inclination. In 1809 he was named professor of Greek 
at the faculty of letters at Paris, though he did noffassume 
the title till the death of Larcher, who held the chair, in 
1812. In 1828 he succeeded Gail in the chair of Greek at 
the College de France. He also held the offices of librarian 
of the Bibliothbque du Roi, and perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. He died 12th September 1857. 
Boissonade’s works consist mainly of editions of several less 
known classical writers, such as Fhilostratus,i» Mariims,^ 
Eunapius, Aristaenetus. Perhaps his most widely kiAwn 
editions are those of Babrius (1844), and of Tzetzes (1851). 
The Anecdota Grceca^ 5 vols. (1829-33), and Anecdota 
Nova (1844) contain many interesting and ?om 4 )ar§tively 
unknown writings. Boissonade was a contributor to the 
Journal dea Debate and other critical journals, and a 
selection of his papers has been published by M. Colincamp^ 
Critique litthraire soua le premier Empire^ 2 vols., 1863. 
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